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EDITOR 


PlJ^t of Bhopal Gaa 
Vlcdnu 

THE vtoiw of tlK »wid*i tiaeil Muftritl 
ahiiWf—tfce BbopoJ CM leak dbuttr of 
DMMnbcr2/), 1914—comiawieMrferla 
ir i rio x wyi. TUI Juuary 30, 1993 oal)r 
1,710 euo (out of i touy of ow 6,00,000 
filaiaii, bduOinc 14,000 c^mt oa ooeouM 
of death) had beet docMod opoo la the 30 
deiin coons. Mcuwhm (he pcjpioeM of 
iaiericn nlief (ootv 5/0,000 tfktiwM, which 
had been |dliic on for the lafl throe ymn. 
coased fron April 1993. Ii bad been loudly 
prodalmed that h was to prvdde iBiaMlate 
rrilef to (be Vkiime thai the eetUeMcw of 
Fhbrwary 1919 wbh Ueioa CvbMc CtfpoA' 
tieo hid been hanlly coaduded. But, while 
ibe rictini who aie la acuec need of ho* 
mediate (tUef have beei left la a etm of 
hripkeeaeM, ewi the abeurdly inioemed 
MiilemeQt sum lyloc ia the cuttody of the 
Supreme Coen mnalai faufdy mudUeed. 
Qven the tardy pace of adjudleailoa of 
daiou. should aoi a simpler aad apeedicf 
method be esolNtd lo dliburee the e o sa p r a- 
•jtloa? Is M am a foU demand ihai iaserlm 
relief to (he cm vicilmi be coMliwed wuil 
(heir claims aie adhidkaud? 

Ai a lenli of ImenM lobbyiac Oy riciia 
croupe, the fovemmem of laja had oo 
March 5. 1990 diocated a » of Ks 3d0 


crorc M liMcriin relief for (be Bhopal gm 
vlctlma The Inicrim mHef. which wm lo 
beaefh SJJOflOO vkiJita, wta lo be adiuaaid 
acdMi*thdr final CoeBpenaatloa While die 
laai lytaimenf of iMcrim relief was paid Ii 


r • 


is 1 




it kprocrcMlac ii will (ike *e» eial yams for 
(he 9JMOO odd dalips to be aeSlad. 
Therwfort, In order lo nhicate ibc haidaMp 
the vIciIbs may face bmII thdr clauiu tie 
amkahly settled, the demand wee made of 
the coyernweat (hai h cootinoe to p«y in¬ 
terim Tdief M ji had dooe durifif (be last 
ihiee yean 

’Hk S^*^*^**^*^**" may not hme so aobihec 
addhional resources for coatlnvinc she 
Interim relkf. There was ad alternative sup- 
Ceufoa. It WM pointed o« ihat the seul^ 
meal sum of 1470 mlUioo paid by UCC id 
March 1999 now amounu to omr Be 24X10 
crere (at the curieot eschanpe rate) add 
peneraice laieraat of aroudd Be 200croit per 
ananm. The total aasount that k reQuired 
to pey Interim relief lo the victim annutf y 
(which k about Bs 140 crorel could easily 
come 001 of the (Btercet (bat Is accniinc on 
the senkment som. The task of cooemuusc 
interim reUef need not, iberefore, become a 
finaacUl bunko on tbe coveromeac. 

I( WM «lfo poioiol OUi ibal (he c iweiu - 
ment bad sci up a iparial uuiunrial area for 
she economk ulMBaikatiun of the cai vk* 
lima. Despite scsenl rcpreseaiations, (he 
•ovarAdseiit hM BO( taken arv fsep fegardne 
economic rthAIUtation of tbe gas victims. 
Tlse demand, themfoit «mi ihai ihe go min 
mehijgy lately provide additloaaJ Jobe 


Bifsa dfoai aourta wBaat mr vMImi 
MSD^MamadMmi^amipA- 

mkm IH m^Mly hmmdmiad kUS Mi 
V aMm 70 par aaM of she UM Mi ^ 
MlMd so fm. WM la M 5St cm 
nhfte (omaaismlei ImbiM iiiMiid. dm 


dHtsabM foa k ih M im mm nf (tm 

ding so tbe wapr M MioMthor la- 
iury. Ad akryamlm and mam egidiaHe 
scheme woM be M Mm a IIM M of 
money somary mridam pCMb oa the righi 
of OMBbar 2a M4 bs dm 36 mMcM 
wMs of Bhopk. Tbk woM «M a hade 
rnkuraam of eompaaaadoa so ai c* ^ 
(iam. Tbe aadarUaiac ammipdoa k thm iB 
ibeee wbo wmt pmM k (be pM-aDkaad 
aroM mam bmm kdmlid a rigrifkaai 
amoaai of iba Me gMaa 
It k mHably kmai (bat tbt gomramaai 
bM dkeendaBad 24 of dm 26 madka oa Da 
efiseo of dm Me ciMt 04 dm Hr lyMM 
of Bhopal, If she oewaraaM M kdaad. 
movad la that AkM, h k a UgMy 
dapfombk M The de«MM Ml daks 

the effoca of the imik gaaa The domra- 
8M BM ako be akad so make paHk Ihe 
rauksof afl aadksearvkdoaiby Ihe la- 


adaaeki oa the eftas of the Me gaaca. 
Loch of aecea to ssmh ialbnaalaa» oa the 
OM hMd. Mad iH ca *ktM a saoce 
of M cvMoe whieh oaM dimmbm 


aMdkal eooaaqaaaca of dm I 
caaooi beo^aOid lofla fair 
la the Mace of adaoM kfoi 
Ihe amwf of the laMm aM 


The Bhopal CM tiMy k cartMy M 


iMiami 


dm pa 


Delhi Sdoaa 
New CkM. 


■t. Ii aoskd bo g Mhi 
ifdmagMMdMa 

srs.'awia 

fram kl «M df Ifo 
forward so Mb 9 lir 
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Maltrektxneiit of WNldag 
Childrai 


THE mirnhwi of BHma SaM am' 
chBdsms aim ait worhbsi for • UMhoodj 
Thoaks oar ooaribtdioa maoaats so 20 pa 
caai of theOHB of our couatry; we reosala 
dprM of bak hdHdm Old Hghtt. ^ M 
coaaiaatly iU-inaaad. 1b proM agaiaai 
Umaa. we hot craaiad this foran ihroM 
which we are desarmbrnd lo bsiM a better 
fotur? for ouraduaa. Bor thk, wc aead sup¬ 
port from afl of you who ait co a cam ad 
ahoui wofhiag chUd ma . 

MahiaarmaM of worhiac chiMiin la iba 
bosd ladaaoy aMaiaM 1b mow ahaad la 
thk dirtetloa at baw the foBowkg appeal 
so amhe 1b affoctMy aM such aoodiki, 
a paM commkiat should be M up. TWs 
rmamks a r should cooaki of offidak froai 

dm hahow dtpt t tm n t, oflldak from dm 
corponafoa, oflkfok ftosa dm police 

ftoaa 


cbe OdUna aad BhSma SaM< Ufo apM 
Ihih Foraouai be ghui powamtodwch 
dm vtaSaaetaad lihoar akaaaaiaMd k 


byiH BMa,OaM, NmM VkuM M 
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Economk gad Bodikaf dkM Mfo !• 




No Escaping EFF 


T he obviously orchestraicd reports on the fovern* 
ment's inienilocu with reganl lo further borrowini 
from the IMF have sought to suu^ that difficulties 
halt arisen because its ^Uiy to satisfy the quantitative 
performafice eriieria and the policy benchmarks 
pieseribed by the multilateral agencies b wearing thin, 
partfculariy against the background of the fragile sodo> 
political tituittofl in the country. Earlier indtcaiioos 
were that the government would |0 in for additional 
borrowings under the IMPi extended fund facility 
(EFF) in combination with the enhanced structural 
adjustment facility (ESAF). There wu an explkil 
commitment to that effect in the govemmeoi's 
memorandum of economic policies for 1992*93 sub¬ 
mitted to the IMF in early June 1993 as pan of the 
requirement for the current stand-by arrangement. But 
more recently the government has been trying to con¬ 
vey the impression, through inspired reports in Che press, 
that it would seek assisitncc from the IMF via some 
alternative route, not the EFF/ESAF one. 

It Is true that the fiscal deficit target of Rs 35.450 
crore (or 5 per cent of CDP) for 1992-93 may be missed 
by a wide margin. There have occurred large shortfalls 
in the government's revenue collections as also in the 
sale of shares of pi^lic sector undertakings. While the 
revised estimates for 1992-93 had put the budget deficit 
at Rt 7,202 crore^ it may now turn out to be at least 
Rs 3,500 crore mom Coniidarins the persistence of 
recessionary conditions, further ftsca) competssioA In 
pursuit of the lMF«dktttcd target of fml deficit would 
be suicidal. Financial sector relbnn has rimilarty come 
up against formidable roadblockj. Finally, some 
questioiu may also be i^sed about whether Into really 
needs fresh balance of payments support right now 
dfice official data show tte levd of the country^ foccign 
exchange reserves to be around S 7 biUioiL 
The IMF it, however, playing for much big^ stahes 
In India ahd It b not likely that relativdy limited 
tachnka] considerations such as thoae memiooed above 
are what will count in the ultimate analyeis. The com¬ 
pletion of the proecei of opening vp of the Indian 
ecofiomy will be a Wg feather in the cap of the IMF 
bureaucracy and It is not surpridng. therefor^ that the 
tasd^ managing tttitetor, Mkhd Camdessus, haa 
^meen to sotta publicly that he li looking focwaid to 


giving more assistance to India under EPP/ESAF. He 
has expressed satisfaction over the pace of India's 
reforms so far as also over the programme for the future 
as spdi out by the Indian governmeni. That aparl, it 
it not likely that the IMPs Board will now agree lo 
let India borrow under conditionalities leu rigorous 
than those stipulated for EFF/ESAF loans. Following 
the wdl esuNished pattern, stand-by arrangements 
typically cover period of one to two yean with the 
focus on macro-economic policies. As Camdessus has 
himself emphasised rather pointedly, a iiand-tw 
programme is only the beginning and the Indian 
government's commitment to open up the economy, 
effect major iiruciural changes, push ahead with 
privatisation and ensure more effective use of puMic 
resources (a euphemism for cuts in govCrament expen¬ 
diture^ especially public sector invesiment ouUayi) *^can 
fit in very well with the kind of siraiegy wt can sup¬ 
port partkulariy under EFF or ESAF*. Thus the 
slippage in iomt of the technical performance criteria 
notwithstandirtg, the IMF is all set to welcome India 
under the EFF/ESAF umbrella so that the liberalisation 
and structural adjusimeni processes can be pushed 
through even more vigorously. 

On the governmeni of India's part, the logic of the 
economic policies It is pursuing leaves it no option but 
to make the irseviiable transition from the present 
stand-by arrangement to borrowing under EFF/ESAF, 
however bitter the consequences of this for the larg^ 
minority of the country's people. The government's 
posiuie of not wanting to borrow under the EFF can 
be taken seriously only if ihere were some evidence of 
its readiness to pursue more independent economic 
policies which would reduce the need for exceptional 
financing from the multilateral agencies. In faa, 
without such a drastic change of economic polkies, 
even the additional hinds pumped in under the EFF 
will not resolve the structural imbalances in the 
ecooomy. After all, despite a S 5 billion borrowing 
under the lanM EFF in I98I-S2 and despite the 
windfaO of a sharp rise in domestic petroleum produc¬ 
tion, ft did not very many years for the Indian 
economy to find itself back to square one in terms of 
having lo knock at the IMPs doon to be bailed out 
all over again. 






WUtKi 


Wm^ 

^Tkc Mdiry Ml tan te 

li bdiiwty tafcJinj credncc lo 
paftn Id liM btcoac i MttoMi dwy to 


DGMOCRATIC ri^t tave been 
t eewceeoiMwdiiy in IndU for otamory 
eicUm. Bw they are inereuily offend 
by ita state lo fiMtics of aH ihadn*^ 
ooiMByBal. chauvinisi. lenophobie, 
otacttruititt. Their ‘demooiti^ rifhi lo 
venomous pnjudkai iftinil 
iftliNriiy cammunilks, indidpe ia all sons 
of parochial eaprkes, and ortanbe com¬ 
munal riou» a Indefailtably defeoded by 
the oacutivo the police^ the judiciary— 
and. on ccftain occaiioitt. nen by peUci* 
clam of all huai Aayoee darini to eaer- 
eiae the coostitutiontUy fuannuod rifht 
of eiprewma any opiokm ihai may be dif* 
(erent from that by these fanatics ie 
immedlaiely tayfed up by the state. 

Wr thus MKh the curious spectacle of 
the Shiv Sena chief Bal Thach^ enjoy- 
hif an tanmunity aiainit prosecuiiOT 
de ip he Ms npeaird nondialam avonal of 
bis foBoMn'participaiion in the Bon^ 
riots. Ym wta an tnnoeuoui article ap- 
peui laa weekly reitoiiini old historical* 
iy rec or ded facts about Shiviji. the 
iCMrnmcni iininedUicly claiM* a ban on 
(he publlcafion*-'tQ the satisfactloa of the 
Shiv Sena. It seems that the state povern- 
meat of Maharashtra has handed over to 
the Sena the rifht to adminisicr affairs in 
the film world there. It decides which ac¬ 
tor or ictnas should be debarred from 
produciiom. according to the Sena^ 
perceptions about their deims of 
patriotism, or lack of iti It can not only 
dictate teniu to the producers and direc* 
tors, but can alio stob the eiMbiiion of 
any filn wMch may have an actor who u 
oot acceptable to the Sena. 

The anxiety to protect the democratic’ 
rifhis of communal ortanlsailons like the 
Shiv Sena is not peculiar to the state 
lovernmem of Maharashtra. Ihke Uttar 
Pradesh, which is now umler central ad- 
mWMtkm. Soon alter the dnnolition of 
the Babri (earried out under the 

direct supervtiiOT of the then BiP yrvere- 
nent thml, the *kar-ieviks' were allowed 
to install some idols on the spot. A brick 
iiructure is now cominf up there to pro¬ 
tect those tdols, with ihe admuitoiniion 
foinp out of its wey to penmt the 
comtruciion—thus paviop the way for the 
Sangh parivar*! ultiinaie plan to build i 
temple there. Whenever the Naxahtea in 
some ^scurc viUage of Andhra Prwteah 
btiUd a memorial for (bdr nanyrs. the 
mar-alert adninistrition immediately 
sends (he police to demolisb ii. But ia 
A»odh)i. the SaHfh parjvar h fiven a free 
hand to demolish an ancient historkal 
monumeni. and replace h with some 


epb^ (ha democratic ri^ of all thoae 
swear by the mutabo-jeflibeof Hm- 
duiva. la Uuar P radcMi, the eram was 
reported lo have eaprcMod Ha aaxiety to 
provide a fkm ra^ for the idob Hi 
Ayodhya. la WeH f V the court over¬ 

ruled rhe Mac gcnw aa teni’s baa on the 
BJP rally and aBowed Ihe Saaph pariw 
leaders (most of whoa beloofcd to the 
banned ortaalsaiioM BSS and VHP) to 
address a public mectiog. la Orissa, the 
court has issued orders on (he Cwtack 
^iMsKratioo to opa the lock put on Ihe 
office pitffliies of (be VHP them The 
hopouraWe judoei. of coutm puottd lm>s 
In dcfeoGC of their jMgaicnts. 

Our ambiguously worded legislatiow 
always provide loophota for hta-spildM 
sophiwry. But it it just coineideMal that 
so^ casuistic Inierprsiations of the laws 
are opening up kgkHBear space for oMly 
thoee forca whkh by all standards are 
racist? 

COVEBNMENT RNANCES 

Blaming ihe States 

IT k a standard practice now for the 
Eeottomk to cow Hi hs review of 
ffeeal devefopmesu during the year aoi 
only the finanoes of Ihe centre but alw 
the finances Of the fiasei and union le^ 
ritories. Following this praciicBi the 
EcQitamk Survrx /W-M inchste a 
sectioo on the tater. which nans wHh 
(here words: There was a dtarp dererion- 
(ion in (he fitmiKB of IheetaM and union 
te rri t ories In 1991-92 wHh (be conbioed 
budgetary deficit toucMog Bs )«M crore 
a compared to only lU 139 crore in 
199(^91!* Does this utfement itally stand 
scnjtioy? 

What the autbon of the Scoftomte 
Surwy have done is to compare (he 
revised estimMcs of budgetary defidl for 
1991-92 wHh the actunU for I9»^. 
overtookiat the foct that there could he 
cofuiderabk* dhargence her wre n the ac- 
itiak aod revised esriiaitre for the same 
yoar. IbidwsoiM, ihervriiademtaateof 
deficit for 1990-91. for the stares alone, 
was Bs 429A crere (as against the budget 
estimate of Bs l.741d cnrel. Tire com¬ 
bined acttiaU for stales and union ter¬ 
ritories lui oed oal tota tai ihaa a thHd 
oftberevuad estMaudfeshoaU be add¬ 
ed that (N ability cn the reaici so actually 
Incur defl^ depen ds very much ea the 
willingnet s of (he centre to t^caee ways 
and meafts advances io the stales and 
bears IHtl; relatioaship to what the natts 
provide CO this aceouni whBe preparing 



stales and ubHm lanherim. amraMi 

thre ardreeanmlMlf,fomitaMS 
«« for brio* (hi bu^ and Mfoad 
aailaarea. Afor iad^ani h«ta M «Nl 

fouhy eo pp afisoni is larfoariy ItareB 
aadkboaadtobcq wdi awnoa a a^oe 
(heochaL 



ad wBh for more caaUon (hH id 
havs taan msrciiad In (Ire laarei temwifo 

SurffjTt wbkb k obvio u sly In a renWr 
hmre m talre whwvw eredB H ma for g«Fi 
Oil umafon to the ntes to ladaca dw fid 
b stwi sn currem rev enu e and total otfliir 
The kwrame of Bs 13,991 crora tarwaet 
1990-91 Md 1991-92 (B£) Hi (Ire eanaaV 
rmaaue of the stares and union treriiorta 
k atthbutad *hlmosi entirely lo an Hs-' 
craase la grants from the centre and the 
stares’ share of Income tax and iMion 
eroke duties coBected by the GcnN^*. The 
budget documcBU of the centre do not, 
to say the least, bear out thk cUHn. 

Betwacn the two yeeri, (he actual 
aaroumi transferred to states and union 
lerriiorks by way of granis dacHnad by 
Bs II ctore and those by way of share of 
focome tax and aciMs increased by 
Bs 2.962 crore; the netincreaie Hi rmenue’ 
accouM transf^ ww ihui Bs 2.3IJ cioral 
that k. 19 per cent of the Incpmii la the 
Gurnni rmenue of the stales and union 
territories. Assuming that (he actuals did 
not foil for short of the revised ettimares 
of (heir total ivrenue recMpis in 1991-92, 
it k ckv (tai the bulk of thk Increare mi 
secured by thrstaies and union rerr i tpriat 
oa their wstr Mam. 

Why were the authors of (hr Beonomk 
Skrv^ in such a burry to mahe there' 
umsnnblecfoHns when (^ mure bM bad' 
reaiinbir to thaa the fignrei of acuial 
tramfors effected to the states and union 
rerrItoriesT Obviouriy to cow up ita foci 
that the CMtr^ own tax effort measured 
•saproponloB of GDP left lo much lo 
tadsrind. 

HEALTH 

Dark Areas 

AMONG tire iaBrenaai eecren wMta triB 
be affocMd by amsoural adimraMM pf^ 
graremm, dfoaetly tad tadtaedy. wIB ha 
hredih. Thk k oot only tacnaat fiMMfol 
Mbimbiai frr ilir hrkfo Birsnr fo pirnd 
are ptang io foU, tat Mao b CMre dre 

for the reaforfty «a gremnre an taemreta 

d^M bf h^ ren tare I ta MBB d 
MPmumm «• IO ta tape Mb rererepii 
re«i be made IO preaerfoa a core fof d» 
nBfof tatah MM ud dik kiM retak 


i 

BeaaoaM aad ftatad BMta 


MO 



Il 


fnm LS 



im«Wi 

niMMMi MW 4fHr IM. IkUM 

or lff2-«3 » 4'fln 
Ml* ^ tht tovmnMtt^ IMM aod 

M ropoKl pcMkhohr lo 44|M‘ 
fo4«v prefMM lotion b«w 

« lo And thu Uk •Hocitioe for 
lod iwataid toon or u«* 
<h«pdlMUwpivdouft)«v*«. Inftct 
Hldif iMo couidou^ ihe tpedtl 
HllilMMO of Ri 10 oore for Che AIDS 
l^ogMWiA Am 004141 iBott rt oa bod oc- 
|40l3r dropped ind bodtei cua of up lo 
por «M ted booa OMdo to Wtd pro* 


Cjboteoeotbo 10 pro|r0mn0 wiib ter te- 
^moliite' hod r\$m u ibc mproat of 
thoM whkb bowfli the poor. Oo ■ 9tiU 
coiwilMteoiy 0010 k fO 0 onio pedK ouc 
ttec the nnoDce miohcor vii pravoikd 
upon 10 teJiiM* the hoolih itecoifon up- 
word*. Tte fovkw** prcocrlpboiu for o 
baSiM0 futUR hteter ttrcnttbeofoo ite 
iMobb budffi 0 )d doubittg oUecviom 10 
cndemk dlMOMprofmiMo; toprovloo 
equity «Ad I4i|0int enoroolicte, (hK it 
raaio^ euu to dioeue profnmmn 
«hleb oTCca lorpo numbtn; dofloini oo 
ofToctlve pockiie/MOAdord of input to 
primary tetl inuhotioiu; protectiof 
ctpittl inwunenc by omuHai main- 
tcoiftcc budpeti; npiovuti M moow er y 
from Iho amuent for hoapiiak (cunoMly 
ktt than t par cent of (he cool ocoUected 
horn p«»ir^ and thd dieuld be iocRoaad 
10 V p 0 caMh end odmiKint pfhtei eae- 
tor eflacthooem by adequoie quoMy 
aooirol. 

What boi heeii the impoct of iWo od- 
vtai on the cemrml budfO for ihehaoMi 
easier to im-Pt? Tte ml ptei wd «» 
fog im-Mk IU2ML47 
ante M foomi of I5A p0 m ow te 
fovlate anteata for ood 31 pm 


Tbii tTpwawte a mbiueculr I Jd per cpi 
of Ite ipfol awlmmad plan and non plan 
akpaodiiunortteeaHia. Abhetith 
cititeoeadooiforteah 
teem d par 001 of Ite ml ptete I 
dhui 00 hntth. th« Ml a mod 


whkdi hm te|B 
Tte cbnaw tedgn lhaa teema 




terttemi(RalM<T3 
«refi) |bai lo cte fonBy oaUbn pr^ 
Ipanm It hoe ofloi tean pehMad oui 
teat itei anum a dteenioo lo 
adM iO 0 teyood tte atpateiiaia 
tetete Mir oaitet (aarite Ibmlly 
MM M laaiiiaii to tate u 


par 


iotteSteh 

IJ par east of cte aoud 
olteeMfoo for aB Moora lo tte Samcb 
Plao. lo cte eoriaoi bodtet 2 par eeoc of 
the ml boe baas aomorted for fooiBy 
wdtee. tte laoR «lo i9M%. 


Of cte local teokb Md MIy 0 ^ 0 * 

bodpat, epUmic dteanpnmi^MNao^ 
coooc for 114 p 0 Mot. Of cbte ter Mor 
porciom obeui 21 per cent, §00 to Cte 
NmfooaJ Malaria Eiodkoteo Bnenom 
(NMEP) and 23 pm can to Cte NabOMl 
AIDS Cooeiol Ovpaoktffoft. Tte TUmId 
Bank (mfovpcioiiOHichmttebudpBCen 
M (he haohh neior boa partiwioriy af¬ 
fected dtene GoolfDl pfopemnm. vhh 
the NMEP nfforlop a make raduettoo, 
Tte oBooolea io tte im^a bodpo deca 
mark a itffowioo of ite oMi mode 
aorlicr, bw lordly itftoet an^ ononoma 
of the mriiMiioem of tte mwodlae te- 
cidenca of ocalorlo. SMIariiv §*> 
the allocacloo for tte TB cooiiol pro- 
pfimme haa obocm oabied onr If92'b3> 
b only wmpnaai II pmeentofthepubte 
heohk budfct. Aod ihb vten ite 
fi fonomfo a choowl ed o m that an 
ettimoite U per mn of tte mol popula¬ 
tion b birrancly affociod by ite dbaaae 
Oatfty» if ihb b Ite teuatfoo afim to 
many damdcA b would mean itei tea pro- 
irasunc haa bean tnodaquoic and unak 
and mquirm ^tangThcoJoj loRnmiofly. 
while the firoooHbr Smytj hoe elao 
teowB conmni o«m kproay. peinttnt bu* 
(floe 2 mfllton peopir mt fiiimnad to be 
nifVerlAO from the dinom, tte prapor* 


_il pm cent.,_ 

hmkh budgm Md ii b tte otey pio- 
fwmwie whkh haa not baao oBoooad 
ioenmed fondi q*m ite revbad emlmaK 
of 1992^ 

A peim worth moMmnt ban b tbol 
pubte bmite otpaodhan eoaprtea only 


Heohb. One aiudy intectwi chaa tte 


b 10 10 IS 
and amrwanH for TA 


t by cte 0 oie 
can of cotol 
Ttei 


If tevid 
locottry in 


of 


teoCch me folloMd. 


SPeClAL 30J 

WsU-Ttmed BuUylttf 


rria remarhoMr tew tte us and Ite roH 
of tee naaamo norld cepather with Japoi 
bm« pawDokad tte omrkau of tee 


[ 




auldteoril tod bB^anl form to tteir 
admim dondoaoaa of cte beoRb 

Ilf ihf mrlil tmk anil ibr IMPtei tif ra' 
aaed 10 breutem teadenlopioi comitrbi 
auo acoeptem > paaaniy hclgoiiniii nwrid^ 
accoomb ordm. Aod hoM ocMand 
tealr potb hi the intanmiloote prodM 
morkcu, thiy han teited teair huaotfon 
10 tmde in amvicat» to irademlMad 4000- 
0001 maoiupn (TRIMS) and i» tmde- 
rtlited lotelleciual property riphta 
(TRIPS). The US haa been pnnteultriy 
fiiuwrr ned about them areaa and. findiiit 
aoiw importain devdopirq cauMibi audi 
aalndbind Bmilaoawwhai haahooiio 
fall in Hnc, h haa adopted iffmein 
poaiurca. Tbua caom cte Super RM and 
Special 301 uader the US OiMdbm Itede 
and Coapetbinocn Aa of iW wd tee 
(hrcoi of namlnt eountfba in tee Itk Bat* 
under tlwae pravbiooa with the oh)eaive 
of fontei tim to miter into nepoiioilont 
and ewuually accept the US dwrmnda 

(( coAOM han neaped (he noika of Ite 
US and the «hm dmelopcd eeuMrba chat 
oppoaition it buildini up in India 10 the 
couniry accepiiji< (he Dunkel Draft prk 
poaab, particularly thoae rabcint to 
TRIPS and. a(Bon| (hem atain ihoae 
deaUng whh pawminf df food, madbioal 
a^riciiliural. horikvilurol tied Mo- 
'Mchnolooy-relaied producd WbUa the 
bunaucncy and tte poUtkol kadenhlp 
in tec country ha«t Mown hoi. and eoM 
M Cham beuea riahi from the atari of ibe 
GATT napmlattem the oppobtion from 
farmer incerueia and from Ite protreaaUo 
inicUioeaula baa caitointy mode an 
bapoct. 

Tte lodimi Powma tel. 1930 nood 
tte 101 of tent io mriktaig a bolaoea ba- 
waeo iflMon* Mcraiii and aocbtii con* 
cenm Tte provibom under (he Am for 
gnuu of 01^ pioceai paieoU for food, 
medkinee, drupa and bkxheortcal 
wbacaoece and for denial of poienca for 
aioinic enway, afrkubure' aod borti* 
culiure hiR boen ahowa 10 be omonory 
for tte eoaacry ai Ha preaeat mape of 
ilfffinpniffnr. H b ue& known bow lodmrh 
odvan^ (weiooa. wbeo itey wore at ite 
df i e to pbi g atape, reabwd product p a c ao b 
or did oM have patent biR ac all. Actual 
eperwDce aeroea ceuotrica hae bnMipht 
out (bai prbea of imwrtc drupi tem 
ivmnably remained much lo«m chan 
of patoiwd peoduai, And Intaoduc* 
inf pitentabibty bto aprietteumi and 
hortkuhural productc, in which many 
MNCi have acquired a dombmii poai- 
ilon. will hM aerioui conaequmM for 
a tcill prtdomlnaoity aprlcultaral 
e c onomy lucb aa lodb'a 


SI 



’ MUli* 

«l9Aii0 dke DwM D^. the US 
hM oftfli tgito Mirt Indit« > ‘prtprtcy 
foreigii eooBtry', iloaf with BradI end 
T^niutd^ under tte Spedel JOI provid o a e 
Of the Ihide Act on the osteofible fibund 
that not enoufh progRU hai been made 
over the past one >>ear lowntde p twid to f 
effecii«c peieni proeeciion in India. The 
objerrive seenK to be to force India 
ID tone down lt$ position in Ihe OATT 
Mt<Miations on TRIPS. AiaiiM Ibk 
baekaround, the aovemmcni of India H 
not confrontini the basic issue when h 
anens. by way of a response to the US 
action, that multilaieni forums, such as 
the OATT. are the best means Cor resolv* 
in| such dhpuies. As it is. the ao ^errunew 
loei more (Kan half (he battle when h. 
aloflA with China, caved in and airccd ia 
(he fim place to netoiiaiioni on services. 
TRIPS and TRIMS ae pan of the CATT 
system. But even as (Ms late scape k h 
necessary lo lake a dear podiion thar the 
provisions of the pr es eM Indian law resie* 
dlfli piiemtfti of. africiihurt] and phar* 
macewlcal products are not ncfotiabk. 
whether bilaterally or multilaterally. 


INDIA-MKISTAN RELATK^ 

Nuclear Brinkmanship? 

A cwrmpofident writes: 

SEYMOUR HERSH ii not a stranper 10 
(he Indian public Whether or not one 
ncce p wd the resutu of hh imesrlpatkm 
into (he exittence of a CIA mole in Isdiii 
Gandhi's caWnet. k poes to his credit to 
have apoaed ibe fact that the CIA bad 
acc a siothepoinpson.at ihehipheei ImI 
of dedsion>makmi ha India. 

Now Hcnh hai come out with the 
dUclMufe dw when. In mid>l990. the 
Bush admiidelcKkHi dispatched Robert 
Bates, (he deputy nmiooal security adviecr 
to the US preddM lo MitMan and India 
on an urtent oitsnon. k ««■ only afier it 
**becanK coiMaced lhal (be wodd v«s on 
(he edge of a nuclear eatchanpe^ betwaen 
(he two countries. One of the key infor¬ 
mants of Hersh was a former CIA oflte. 
Rkhard V Kerr, who *lm^inaied the 
inieliitesKe reporiinp in May of 1990**. 
AcGordiof to Kerr: **l( was the most 
danperOBS nuclear situation we have ever 
faced... It was lar moie frightening than 
the Ct^an missile enstsT 

Still (be Bush adminiitration had then 
formally debunked reports in the US 
media of an 1 ndia-Uistan euckar crisis 
as operations. WhyT Kersh's etplana- 
tionisthai the US inteUipBifle cormnuaiiy 
has been haunted by the (aa that *^lia 
Reagan administmioA bed drtmatically 
aided Paktstan in in pursuit of the bomb^ 



iR*e US IMK. T^ teOAuM 
eRMsd ia who lAfB IP ae 
sihai spying^ ia laAaaawrta 
klKydof—MMdUS 

la 

As for PakteM. the CtA h^ ^ 
corapkse set pi flaor plaat ibr aa 
ambibous uraalun eariekiau 
Kahuca*'. Aid oaee Kahutt 
tiOBah h Hwad a out to ebttia flm- 

ia dsl, aheui aufikar 
ihod*. Aaodw tecihiy. 


enrlcbed uraaioB 
but not ai Kahuie, wm sho kaowa lo 
CIA Aad dsspRe al (Mi iaIraaikiB, the 


(huMd to cattily PiMnci as. 
SotewoDaUdmlMl 
of a Mddn aABR pahiriy iMi 1^ aad 
Nkirtan uao aa the vaige of nuckar 
«v? Aad 1^ IDO «4m the CIA Mfor- 
maiioo. boeM oo ha Mookoriag of the 
mmememi la oad oai of Kohiaa and 
echo UKbcR apadily the oac la 
BalufhiaM, led R id Me neprluiun that 
MJetaa was Ibr a flni itrihe 

Kenh repor ts aa Amerkaa aaalyst who 
panldp^ la While How Miuaboo 
loom maedw' ^ ^ ihot«bt 

the rewo far (be pohiirina of Kahata 
was (ho diQr ewoad a rettMasery wadi 
by lodfa, la sopMe M i Mkuni fim 
strllir 


Wbechar or an a auefaar war bet^ 
ladia wd Mkwt bad beea a 

ia ^1990, Henh decs saibliib oae 
poiai. awKly. (ho the dmatioa did seem 
(othtUSwaichdofiof thesccaeea iMs 
subcoaiJacaitobeleadlagiosuchacoo- 
flipriooa. It ahoappnn that daring tlrii 
period aol only im ladia baviig a 
rather weak idiiuBiWitini headed by 
V P Singh, but aka fa PnkiKM the ad- 
miftiaratioa of Bhaoo was Hag* 

giog aad security ^ faris i n a s bad more or 
kaa been prO’enpiMl bp Ghafani Ishaq 
Khaa, the preddna, md Mi triggrr hpipj 
army chief. Ocnerd BM- 
Now oace agaiB the subeeatlacM faces 
a aiaation fa which Ghnliat libaq Khan 
has lahea mm the ntes of poucr fa 
Mittn wlfa aa army fadaf of his dmow 
ing ei fas beei aad ctB. In Jqdia the 
gover mae a i of Namdmiui Rao a getting 
weaker by Ore dty, shaaks to the intenal 
parry direcadons fa the Coagrem and the 
GonrimWt ceoaODlcafaimuia Griaa that 
both oo aa tri es poftm a auefaar srike 
opahttty; Moufa ao wi be aerryi^ 
about (he Kkclfaood of a ^d-lBSO-Bte 
senario buUdfag up ^aia? Of pcoveca- 
tiooi (hoe is uahk^ lo beaay fact ea 
rite sida The tomboy Wms aiad am 
be far iw eprio^ of the tokte 
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Whemsr be ks fafimoee 00 
■eaet of the ceuwy la far 
UrtHefavelvta^lhcMih. 



1) Jutfaso fas lugai beach oiev ef 
flsmrei caret, md fat 09 due Bfi» 
recMs ate fas hovli* fa* toMsM auni 

KwiSdweadme. 


htn 


lire 

snnrocy gwreral ter 


teedlM 

to»m and 


10 dtes. 

I 


n 

prete 

to The 

offasfadgre 
kuo 1.200 foobcap pegn. 
ibeili Ml eteMt ym h 
ihM of Ore loiri cost ef this eieoy splie* 
dcuied Isgri bank to fat prisms psrtiet. to 
fas rerfaei gorerreusai* end 10 tne Court. 
It it to be hoped that sows coa-beecfli m- 



ef the 


It has bsen driered IhM as e neuh of the 
Coen dsriavdy loreisliii ki serilsr reUag 
fa the Oofakaaih case. perllamciH't 
10 Mwnd the CooMiiu* 
nemed. TUi Is oire sspsci 
tCoreilvardfa... AeoiMr 
Wide edutoMedglng perlis* 
ewfa*s rtgiH to Wmd Ure Coatfituiteii. 
(he cowl lei eererfarisis kspi to Useir 
ifambk aefaorMy re fa le tetereat 00 (Ire 
eoerekedoiial iresafaBte tlfa aiey be 06- 
lually arecMd by parilMiire. TMs h rvidiM 
fa mreed 10 (hire hsuM « lean. 

nm, rioe of the U jedga here ruled 
te wHh uite Aitids Mt pMlieMni nrey 
ewtriely WMad (he Coiwiluiloo. tht srti* 
cte docs not *leabte periMMM tooltcr ihc 
basic nniciim or (reerework of ihe Coe* 
tfareteif: WhM omOf ceesfareis (Ire befa 
Krwaiae aad freeifwork of the Consiku' 
(too has bree ton ID be dsdded by the Coun 
M aad whfa the eFcerion artics. 

The HGOOd arse retained fbr iedldal 
review by the Court rahms loAnIrie )1 <C) 
ef fas ConitlMiM fawoduced thmigh the 
2Sih aBMOdereei. Under the nw pen of 
thb ankfa which has ben unenimMsIy 
up he l d by (he Court, eo law alvini effect 
re the Pbretire Prinripto of the Coaahu- 
tree dealMg with cgn ti re and ownareWp ef 
the maiifrel resorecas of the ccamiodty ao 
u to mbeenw the coeMwn good and » as 
to prre en i concemnitoa of waaMh aad 
nream of pmduetton faal be dsnred to be 
void in the grouad that it favMgas or lobes 


AnidciM. Head 31. H 


fa aeu* 


iorinofniario 
ievilld ibeoeBoad past of Arte MfCl. 

TIM. W a ereierity ef g re 5 Ihi Ciun 
hre derided IhM re the ore of esQulBRiM 

of prirese piepcrty by the reals; faeuih (hr 
word ■teeuai" Ires been eebifafaid tar 

■^rfiBuimiarini" fa Aniric 21(0 ihiute 

(hi 2M HnadaieM faenMMir faiiiild 


of preperty ecqeead aad reuii aol be 
binary^ or "ilurery". IP ihM 
ebisete of Ure 2$il 


Mare bsyoad lire pak of 
a bsre ealy 

faMHad. 
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Zinc 


IlMUT ZINC li pfooMid by 

Mite Moboifly 
Bte Mte»» «bp M tetey Atel 

& lt l« MOiit «P « Matedflcp ta 
PnM « Ri Worn 

AmSS'iteiteHS omS 

MlfWMHnorOOtte Mttl. Tb« 
pite M* teteid by Oie IfCl.«« 
tfMitey plite «lU4*mcroit Ip Mate 
fllLlMimKvMioibapnHM Rpm 
Ip 0«Mb« im. it b tp bt M wbb 
abnity iliPit cppittl of lU 442 aom 
ipntmun* eoptribteM baiog fti 1.14 
caei^ pod Ra 240 crocf oC loMM from te 
Modbyi Pradcib Aodbyoflc Vlku 
Mpm. 71» co-pay olttey h« op 
bookaapPldMapibinciplulef It 140 
aite li k Inuing tarn 21 JO lokb abam 
oflU kOaocfraipv. ofNring om of this 

12 lakb teaim tba NUi Md tbe bteKc 
19.20 Wi ahraio the miMIc TIN tee 
opeai OP May 3 aoder SRI Capital 
Marteand IFa.ai te napagA TV 
company k to pmcure 40 per cent raw 
Bitcrtal raoMirenraaia from In dl g anom 
ceurcaa and import the lOM 40 per cew 
from iV IKi Germany and Canada. 
Skdphurk add la to come loedly: IPCi haa 
praje rt ad for tV company aalcf of 
ti y\JP ooie ai 40 per cent capacHy 
atillaaiiep for 1993-K V 34J$ cram it 
^ per cam ctete uditeiop for 199445 
Md Ra 4143 aoee at 40 per rant capacity 
utilteion for 1995*94. Net pr^ h 
aNlmated for Che nepeedra yean m 
Ri 1.79 oorp Ra 101 oora and Ra 243 
cron. EPS k pted at Rs 3.r. Ra4J0 
and Rf 5J5 rc^cetivcly for the iluee 
yeart, while iV IPa haa cnimaiad dM 
dend at 20 per ceai for the rary nm year. 

Aircominand Airtechaiet 
Atemaiaad Ainachnlca k another 
ranlure by tV Itehaki teUy la Oetei 
la tbc aieo of portable teoodhten 
ter Aiicomiaand India whicli came in 
IV narlm In April 1991 for ita Ra MO 
tee prate- Then k a chM co m party, 
teoaatefo laiematfoaal whkh eaten 
10 CteV aad whkb haa pte to go into 


-m 


from Sepamfoan Oot protetea arc 
Ra lao eraie taraorar at 30 per cent 
catety ■HViiloo for I993-R4 with an 
praOt placed m Ra 2J0 cron and EPS at 
Ra2J0. TV company bhpdaa lJ5tee 
egehy thaw of Ra 10 each at par and of* 
teigaa.35 teh ahaia IQ d« pobV on 
Mig 4 ender Stemh DaW Pteodal 
CoMhaata m lead mmapw. 

GiijarAt Nfonnada 
Knitwear 

Cater temndi Uraear la a promo* 
tioa^Haanmkb Denial a tOOparccai 

EOU foreEportofeeiioa ymand knii* 
led ganneou. Sfocc toch eeperta MW CiB 
wiiMa iV purview of QATTi nuhlflbR 
■gmmtra. they an ngylaiad by quota 
ayiMm InltlaOy. Outer Narmada 
Kahwuar will be buyfog mport quoa 
f ram the marVi at pnmte nmftag from 
1010 1$ per cant. It wM V cn& after h 
f i cNd h h aihipotan tid that bwg Vallet* 
tad a quota by iV pora rea rant Capoerty 
la me win V w at t kt ad lo 40 par ccM for 
tV flnt year and will net be arare than 
40 per cent til the year 199^96. Nenr* 
ihelcm, ibe compeny baa proteed a 13 
per cent dtvidand In tVraryfIm year. It 
hea been mnctieMd e CDoctecaal Vforfo 
Bank cnOil bnc by tek of Barada. BoB 
hac appniaad t V prote <9 com Ra 3.91 
croie at ftnod in Bbaruch dtanci. 
Ouiarai.iomanuracive llJSIakhkgof 
dy^ fobrtc and 24 lakh garmcM pfo cat 
aanoaDy. al for eiport. TV corapany 
ttpeeta to mpte non quota marheca for 


mpena and liaa» bmidm, cnaerad into mt 
termrm M VK tad 

another in Canada for martetiag ha 
pradueu abroad. TV prate 4eet b being 
corandbyaBoBiennlDanof Ra t cm 
and equity ten cteal of Ra A70 cron 
of which the>roraoien an contributing 
fU I JO cram TV ceenpaay b teing 
23.90 lakh diaica of Ra 10 ate at par to 
the pobhe ofl May 5 with BoB and 
Oejaiit Lcaac nnaadni acting aa bad 


IPCL 

Indian PeifochemkaU Corporation 
(IPCLI wlD be making a righta offer to 
Ita eabtina public ahareboldera. A deei- 
lion to thb ef fea waa taken at a board 
meeting of the company heU on April 19. 
TV baue will iovolve offering a max¬ 
imum of 2.93 CTOrc equity aham of the 
face value of Ra 10 each on righti batit 
at a premium not exceeding Ri 40 per 
abare..TV offer ia propoaed to be in the 
ratio of one oquiiy share for every five 
fully paid up sharca held on the 
foe^ date to be fixed. However, e 
giinbnun of 100 iharea will be offered to 
a shareholder whoee name ap p ea red on 
the nabcer of members aa on Aoril 19 
and continues loio appear on the record 
date. For employees who were allotted 
shares merved in the iaue that clote on 
November 19.1992. the offer b propoe* 
cd to be In the ratio of one equity slwrc 
for every one fully paid up equity share 
held. TV date of the Issue will be dedd* 
ed In due course afier all iV formallilea 
are compleied. 

JK 
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COMPANIES 


Trailing the Market 


Jairaj Kjpadia 

THE hitherto whoUy suiC'Owned Indian 
f^rochemicals CorpontioA ii appcuini 
invctton after ii opened lU doon to the 
public with a share capaul iasue it made 
four months ago at a premium of Rt ISO 
per share for an aggregate amoum of 
Rs J20 ciore. It has now decided to make 
(he investors who had subscribed for that 
issue and become the shaieht^den a ri^s 
issue of 2.tS lakh shares of Rs 10 each at 
a premium of Rs 40 per share in the ratio 
of one*for*five and in a higher ratio of 
one*fof*ot>e to those of the subacriber* 
sharehcMers for the earlier iinie who uere 
allotted the shares from out of the 
employees' reserved quota. It Is not clear 
who this category of shareholders whom 
the IPCt is placating are. but they an 


more Kkely to be inadiutional Invasion 
rather thin the common puMk. as 
institutional iovesion are usually the 
bctteficiarics picked oui for aUotmeni of 
unsubscribed surplus out of emi^oycct' 
quota of capdal issues by the companies. 
As these aie offered ri^s shares in 1:1 
ratio, the average price of their share¬ 
holdings is (o amount less at Rs 110 
as against Rs 142 for the rest of the 
subscriber-shareholdets for the earlier 
lasu^ 

The IPCk board riMesinf in Bombay on 
April 19 decided lo make the righu issue 
at Ri 40 piemhun diarly lo make amends 
for the high pcemiuiB ofRs 190 per share 
at which it h^ made the pubbe issue four 
months ago Since then, against the issue 


price of Rs 160, the IPCL share has been 
eroded on the market by per ceoi to 
Rj lOD currently, and the managemeiu hm 
profeiscd to make good inveslora* losses 
by proposing a rights issue at almost on^ 
fourth the rite of premium fiied for the 
ptiMk istuo The rights issue coming dose 
OB the beds of the public issue also 
demonstrates the urgency of furKli for 
IPCL for its massive Rs 3.4$4 croro in* 
tegnicd gas'based petrochemicaU com* 
pks at Baroda and the downstream umii 
near Bharuch. 

After the proposed rights bsue the 
average price of the shareholding!, 
because of (he premium dirfcreniial com* 
pared with the public issue and the dlf* 
ferertfe in the ratio of rights, is to work 
out to Rj tIO for those shareholder! who 
got the unsubscribed employees' quota 
out of the public issue aruj for the rest of 
the sKareholderi to Rs 142. However, this 
is Kill more than the current market price 
of IPCL shares of Rs 100 This, besides, 
is the present pric^ What the price might 
be aRer the rights issue, it remains to be 
seen. If it lurru out to be still less, even 
the Rs 40 premium for the rights issue 
may prove high. iust as the Rs 150 
premium had for the public issue 

When that rate of premium was fixed 
by IPCL for (he pubJk issue, it was 
without reference lo the market price, as 
IPCL was then no( listed on the stock 
cidiangea After the issue opened and the 
share was listed, i( was quoted ai once ai 
a discount over the issue price. IPCL had 
then demanded spot trading in the share 
from the slock exchanges. Bui that had 
not helped secure a higher market rating. 

NEW INDIA SUGARS 

BiBe in Production 

Profit before lax of New India Sugar 
Mills during the year ended June 30,1992 
more than doubled from Rs 6S lakh to 
Rs 154 lakh. But of (his Rs 130 lakh has 
gone as tax while from the remaining 
surplus (he dividend has been declared at 
Rs 3 per share, (he same as in the previous 
year. The increased results with net sales 
improving from Rs 2.175 lakh to Rs 2.902 
lakh have been despite average sugar 
recovery working out lower as compared 
with the previous year in both the sugar 
factoha of the company at Hasanpur ^ 
Sidlrwulia In Bihar. But while s ugar 
recovery was lower in the Hasanpur fac¬ 
tory ai 9.54 per cent {102 per cent (he 
previous season), ii was the sennd highest 
among all of sugar factoriei In Bihar. In 
the Sidhwalia Ibctoiy. bouever, the arenge 
recovery was down by more than one 
percentage point from 9.26 per cm to 
1.24 per cent. The loerer recovery was due 
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I* 6ofV dumlpQ ^ ClK OOSfuAl 
(234 ti i|iwii 176 dayi in (he 
pftvioui yev) and ad%«nc cKmatic con- 
dhtoBi» accoidiof lo the diraaors. la 
Haaanpur, (he ending season tailed 197 
dayi as againil 177 days previously In 
both the factorica. the quantity of cane 
crushed «ai more. In Hasanpur ii was 
25.17 lakh quintais as againsi 2105 <tau\- 
tolt during (he previous season and in 
Sidhwalia it was 25J6 lakh quintali as 
againsi IS.85 lakh quintals. 

Sugar production amounted more lo 
4.51 >778 quinub againit 3,95.7)0 qidouls 
in the previous year wiih molasses recor¬ 
ding an in creas e from 1,64.590 quintab lo 
2,22,211 quiniali. Quantity of sugar sold 
also was more at 4.15.490 quintals com¬ 
pared to 3.35.253 quintals in the previous 
year, although molasses sale registered a 
drop from 1,90,567 quintals to 1.29419 
quintals. Oosii^ stocks of both lugar and 
molasses were higher at 245478 quintals 
and 147470 quimah, respectively. againH 
149,390 quintals and 75.478 quintals in 
(he previous year. 

The factories paid a higher cane price 
of Rs 43.25 per quintal againsi Rs 41.50 
per quintal In the prm'ious year. This was 
more compared to the statutory price 
fined by the stare government of Rs 32.12 
per quintal for the Hasanpur factory and 
Rs 29.36 per quimaJ for ilw Sidhwiha fac¬ 
tory. as againsi the met of Rs 27.60 and 
Rs 24.35 respectively for the two factories 
for (he previous season. The price of levy 
sugar for the factories of fU 634.92 was 
fixed on the basis of the 6ICP report and 
was more as compared to the rate of 
Rs 570.32 which was decided for the 
1990-91 season. For ihe 1992-93 season, 
against the cane price tised at Rs 27 per 
quintal linked to a base re co very of 8.S per 
cent last y^v, (he BICP has reportedly 
recommended a higher prke. Sugar pro¬ 
duction by both the factories during 
1992-93 season is likely to be more com¬ 
pared with 1991-92. 

VULCAN ENGINEERING 

Enhanced Design 
Capabilities 

Vulcan Engineering's piofiis down (he line 
have worked out higher for (be year end¬ 
ed March 31. 1992 in (he wake of much 
improved gross sales income of Rs 1412 
lakh compared to Rs 710 lakh for the 
pr^nous year, coupled with increase in 
other income from Rs 196 lakh to Rs 231 
lakh. The rigure comprlici in addlikm to 
the usual 'Mher income* which amounted 
more at Rs 41 lakh ageinst Rs 39 lakh 
previously, engineering, software and ser¬ 
vice charges received were Rs 112 lekh 
against Rs 56 lakh, and net work-in- 
progreie in respect of turnkey projecu was 
leu at Rs 71 lakh againsi Rs 103 lakh. In 
line with the improved working, the com¬ 
pany has declared a higher dividend of II 

M5 


per eem agokwi 15 par cod R»r the 
previout jaar wMch eorers a Mther paid- 
up share capital of Rs 120 lakh agand 
Rs 109 lakh (btiowing the umidusmm of 
debentures into equity on October 29, 
1991. As (he divid^ was declared pro 
nr/e on Ihe equity issued agaiofi dtbtft- 
(urcs on conversion, the pay-out has gone 
up by a modst Rs 5 lakh from Rs 16 lakh 
10 Rs 21 lakh. Profits appropriated to 
genenl raaerva, 00 (he other hand, have 
increased by Rs 21.50 lakh at Rs 35 lakh. 
Reserres and surplus, moraover, include 
now Rs 36.50 lakh under share premium 
account following the pmniuni realised 
on equity on conversion of debentures 
compared to Rs 21.50 lakh in the previous 
year. Debenture redemption reserve has 
amounted to Rs 6.96 lakh againsi Rs 5 JO 
Lakh in the prrdous year, while there Is 
Rs 54 lakh under rm^ueiion reserve 
againsi Rs 56 lakh In the previous year. 

The directors suie in their report that 
the company has been managing Mdlabk 
funds 10 optimum levels to as almost en¬ 
tirely lo eliminate dependence on banks 
and other lending insiUuiions and 
minimise interest charges. At the end of 
the year the company had nil short-term 
ioar« kMg-urm toens were reduced from 
Rs 54 lakh 10 Rs 34 lakh, and iaieresi 
charges for the )<ar emounted tess by Rs 3 
lekh at Rs 9 lakh. And all this while 
operations progressed lubtiaatiaLly. 

The major turnkey peoject at Ouigapur 
steel plant imoMng design, manufacture. 
erectiOQ and commissionuig of a 900 ton- 
rws per day lime caklaaiion ^ani (the 
largest of its kind ia India) for which an 
order was received from SAIL amounting 
to Rs 2411 lakh was scheduled for com¬ 
pletion in December 1992. Among other 
orders otecuted was a prestigious one fqr 
design and supply of equipmem for an 
automated cooiiauous steel strip (riant 
coating Unelfirn of its type m India) for 
Shree P^ *^*"**^ SiedL The comp any end¬ 
ed the year with orders of a value of 
Rs 4450 lekh while it carried out itself 
substantial apanskm and modernisation 
of its design and engineering capabilities 
enhancing these with computer design 
faciliitt Having achieved a certain degree 
of etpertise in computensed controls and 
automation for industrial procesees, the 
company is ready to dhenify and dev e lop 
computcr-rdaied appbcauons in the field 
of tele-cDmmumcaiions, With its advanc¬ 
ed design and manufacturing faeshties for 
the sted, chemicals. gSau and other 
thermal p ro c e ss induaries coupled with 
cnpahilii^ for impori substitution aod of 
cnperi poteuiaL the company sees its 
future projects as very bright. 

An Older worth R$ 266 lakh foroport 
of a reheating furnace lo Indonesia for e 
steel rolHng mil) was successfully com- 
pkud during the ymt. An order tor desigo 
end supply of equipment for en 
■iitommed contiauous wet arsp gslvanis- 
ing plant to Menicoi, amounting to over 


Rs M hAh, is in advanecd Mage of ex- 
ccutioo with rttipnents starvd In July 
1992. com p any ww expecting to 
nnaUse a Rs 400 lekh export order for 
a l20tOMMS per day capably oi lime kiln 
to Bhutan under V4>rld Bank credit. Ex¬ 
port of design and engineering services 
espeoally 0 > devalued countries is of 
priority consideraiion while having set up 
a fun-fkdged eepon division, (he com¬ 
pany is planning to establish an export- 
orkiHed subsMlery abroad. Foreign ex¬ 
change earnings during the year through 
export of design and engine^ng services 
amounted 10 Rs 39.93 lakh while (he 
outflow! mainly on royalty and foreign 
travel expenses totalled Rs 13.46 lakh. 

Ai home the company received an order 
for design and sup^y of equipment for 
600 tonnes per day innealinf lehr for 
manufabure of float glass. This is based 
on a new technology developed end terior- 
made by Stein Heuricy. France, and is the 
Hrst plant to be insulled in India utilis¬ 
ing negligible amount of imports. Again, 
based on Stein Heuny technology, the 
company has received • Rs 1,150 lakh 
ordere from Lloyds Steel for design and 
supply of a ISO tonnes per hour walking 
beam slab reheating furoKe for comple¬ 
tion during the current year by manufac¬ 
ture alrooM entirely in India for the flnt 
lime This is a landmark echimameni for 
the company. 

MODELLA WOOLLENS 

Starved of Finance 

That the once famous wool top com¬ 
pany. Modella Woollens, has gone sick is 
known. But what it worse is that even as 
a BIFR case it b not to be giwing out 
of sickness. And this despite the scheme 
of rehabilitation sanction^ by the BIFR 
by its orders dated Obober 31. 1990 and 
April 15. 1991 hiving been accepted by 
Central Bank of Indie as the funding 
bank. Let alone Funding which it did not 
provide by declining limited credit fabli- 
(y during the yev ended March 31,1992, 
Central Bank did not issue the ‘no objec¬ 
tion certiricat^ so as to enable the com¬ 
pany to obtain working capital fiom other 
banks. FoUowing (he BIFR‘s sanctioning 
the sheme of rehabilitation, the company 
paid up (he entire prindpaJ amount if Rs 
1.18 ciort (0 its bankers and agreed to pay 
a sum of Ri 31 lakh as interest on the 
principal amount at 6 per cent tim|rie in¬ 
terest. While it kept its part of hs com¬ 
mitment. because of the attitude of (be 
bank, U was iiarved of finaiKe to operKe 
the plant viably. And even as It did func- 
(ion partially, the results were advene. 
Significanily, there wu some assets strip¬ 
ping as gioaa Mock decimed froffl Rs 721 
lakh to Rs 702 lakh, while losses eroded 
reserves from Rs 225 lakh to Rs 2DS lakh, 
which IS the amount represented now by 
revaluation reserve. 
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4.192 

37429 

30.795 

43.976 

32,553 

27.661 

20432 

15.674 






(35.1) 

(174) 

(S6.I) 

(29.1) 

(25.9) 

Import 

Rs crore 

5423 

47.460 

34403 

47413 

43.193 

)5.4I6 

21435 

22.244 






(10.7) 

(220) 

(25.4) 

(26.9) 

(W.7) 

Bilance of Ttade 

Ewhangr Rate 

Rs crore 

-1431 

-10,151 

-3406 

-3435 

-J0440 

-7.735 

-1003 

-6.570 

Employmcnl baduuigc SMtielica 


Laicsi 

Casmsiaiiw for* 






Uiul 

Month 
(Sep 92) 

1992 

iy9i 

1991 

1990 

1909 

1966 

1967 

Number of Applicants on Live Eegisier 

Thousand 

37.171 

37,171 

36496 

36400 

34.632 

32.776 

30050 

30447 

Number of R^strationi 

Thousand 

337 

Ai» 

4.162 

6.236 

6441 

6476 

5.963 

5465 

Number of tibcancies Norified 

Thousand 

34 

316 

765 

460 

490 

599 

544 

621 

Number of Placements 

Thousand 

30 

160 

197 

254 

266 

209 

330 

360 

MatioonI Income 

Uuc 

199^93 

1991-92 

I99(h9( 

1909-90 

I90B-99 

190741 

)9i647 

1905-06 

Cross Domestic Product (currem prkas) 

Rs crore 


« , 

3.50499 

2.94.765 

24043 

243.799 

200.533 

1,16.723 

Crou Domestic Product (198frgl prices) 

Rs crore 

241.IW 

(A2> 

2422 

2.12416 

(1-2) 

4.174 

146409 

1.70405 

143471 

146466 

140.433 

144465 

Pa Capita Income flMChil prices) 

Rupees 

2469 

i.9ca 

1471 

1444 

1413 

1.790 



124) 

<'l.l) 








* Up 10 the lutst moAih fo« ih< currtm y«ir aiid for eom^OAding period Ian war. Not avUUW& 

MMfi* (II SttperKtipi numeral denotet mooih (o which f\ptn rvlain. e g. Mpmcri^' indicaia thai (he flfurt k tor jMiarr and m on. 
|2) Figum in bmcheii denote pcrema|c twnatiofii orcr (he cooipanhle period of (he pi^ioui year 
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COMMENTARY 



MNCHAVATl RAJ 

Karnataka's New Step Backwards 

K S Krishnaswamy 


The enaameot of the new Karnataka Panchayaii Raj bil! in 
reptacement of the eariier Ad of I9S3 reveals noi so much a 
commitment to progressive decentraiisatton as a unanimity among 
iegisiative members of ait parties to strengthen their hotd on 
oanchayati raj institutions. 


M V GHORPAOE. (he Ksrnsiake 
ndniB(er for rtiril deveSopmeni and pan- 
shaytU raj, has (Ikk days the air of a 
pttfson who has rulfitleda misiion. He has 
lueceecked in reptocint ihe Karnataka Zilla 
Parishads, Ihluk Panchayat Samithis, 
MandaJ Panchayais and Nyaya Pin- 
:hayau Act of by a new Karnauka 
Panchayat Raj Act of 1993. as required 
under (he Constituiion (72nd Amend* 
menO Bill 1991 whkh has now been 
raiiHed by a sufficient number of stale 
lefislaiures io become an effectivo Act. 
His effons have, further, been symbolical* 
ly applauded by ihe CoAiress Vi^rkini 
Commit let as a model for other states; 
ind a special session of AlCCtl) it to be 
neld at the end of May to diKuss this 
further. No wonder Ghorpade is ^deaaed 
IS punch with what he honestly believes 
10 be a major step forward towards dccen* 
iralised governmcni. 

Purely as a cnaiier of political upman* 
ihip, there is little doubt that Ghorpade 
iikI Moilcy, the chief mini tier, have won 
ihis roursd. Since his short tenure at the 
lame ministry under Nberendra l^il three 
l^rs back, Ghorpade had been waniinf 
10 'improve’ upon the laic Abdul Nazir 
Sab*! original statute on decentralised 
governance in Karnataka. The local 
lovernmeni structure created under that 
iUKuie was a remarkabk experiment in 
ievolving political and administrative 
luthority to zilla parishads and mandal 
oanchayits. Undoubtedly, there was plen* 
ly of room for further advance in thai 
Jiicciion. But the 1983 Act had a clarity 
>f purpose, viz. "promoting thcdevel^ 
mem of democratic institutions and secur* 
mg a greater measure of participtuton by 
ihe people in the said plans and in tocai 
and govammeniai a//aii^ (italics added). 
With this objective in vinr. iu structure 
snd details were built around three 
basic priiKiple* of democracy <i) that 
lovereignty vests ultimately with the 
Mople who elect the 'government (ii) that 
those elected rtpresenutives who con* 
ultute the government of the day are ac* 
countable to the people, and <iii) lhai no 
outside functionary, elected or otherwise, 
has any authority in the area auigned 
under the ConsUlulion or siatutci in force 


to the "local governmeni*’. In ihe 1983 
Act. only some of ihe developmenul func* 
lions had been devolved to rilla parishads 
and mandal panchayais; but the promise 
oisted of a progressive transference of the 
full lesponsibiliiy of goveraariee'^the 
legislative Mcuiive and judicial fond ions 
as ipplKible lo the area under then 
)urisdic(ion«>io the panchayat! raj 
inslit utiofts. 

But Chorpade's new bill marks no ad* 
vance in any of rhese respects. Its purpose 
has in fact been quite different from the' 
very sun; and ihm purpose consisted of 
ensuring proper control over the fondion* 
ing of blla parishads and other panchayai 
mj institutions. Sereral of (he new tcgula* 
(ions in the bill are juitined by him as 
necessary for preventing misuse and 
misappropriaiion of funds by individuals 
elected to office in these local bodies. 
In addition to lighienmg the control 
measures for these purposes, the new bill 
converts the twoHier system of rilla 
parishads and mandal panchayais In the 
1983 Act into a ihrce*iiersei of panchayai 
raj institutiom at the districi. taluk and 
village ImIs as envisaged in the Coostitu* 
tkm (72nd Amendment) Act of this year. 
The area of operation of ihe loc^ bodies 
remai ns I imitcd as be fore to dcrefopment 
schemes and programmer. All other 
gomnmenial functions remain wiih the 
state government, which wiU now operate 
much more openly through its dvil ser* 
vanis as a monitoring auihociiy. 

When more than two years ago^ the laie 
B baaavalingappa and Ghorpade as 
ministers in charge of panchayat rij in 
Veerendra Patil's government decided to 
modify the 1983 Act drastically, they 
at least had thrown open the subject 
for general discussion. But thb lime 
Ghorpade held everything close to his 
chest aod revealed the foil measure of his 

Veform** only «l the stage of introducing 

the bill in the Karnataka legislative 
assembly at its last session. With iu ab¬ 
solute majority in ihc assembly, the 
Coogm governmeni had nodifTiculiy m 
securing the passage of the bill. But the 
Congress Party does not cejoy such con* 
iral of the kgisUtive coundl where ihe 
combined oppodbon could hare defeated 


the amendment When things appeared as 
if the bill would be voted down, the chief 
minister and his minister for panchayai raj 
got the leaders of the opposition to a 
special break fast meeting at which a deal 
was struck, fhe deal was iKai if the op¬ 
position helped the ruling party and 
passed I he amending bill now. the Con¬ 
gress l^riy assured ihat it would incor* 
porate later on any amendment to the new 
kgisiaiion which would sirengihen 
the process of dcccnirahvaiion. This 
assurarxe, according lo ihc leader of the 
Janata Dal in the council who is also the 
leader of the opposition, had been given 
by (he chief mimsicr in ihe presence of 
some of his other colleagues and ihe 
leaders of oiher oppovition partiesl 

This eniire episode rmaU in essence 
not so much a ctimmiiment to progretitive 
deienirahsaiion as a unanimity amongst 
legislative members of all parlies to 
sirengih^n their hold on sub-state 
organivaiions. It is astonishing that ihe 
leaders of the Janaia Oal in ihe two 
houses of the Karnaiaka legislaiure have 
become a party to the new bill on nothing 
moie than 'an assurance' given by ihe 
chief minister and his colleagues at a 
private conclave over birekfast. If ihe 
government miendcJ seriously to fuini its 
assurance, such a private understanding 
should have been formalised by a full 
statement bv the minister in the legislature; 
specifying the particular amendments to 
the new l^iclation which the governmeni 
had underiakeu to carry oui after ihe 
pa.vjige of ihe bill. There is so far i>o press 
report of such a siaiemeni hy ihe minisier. 
ki alone a press release by the ministry 
of rural dmiopmeni and panchayat raj 
to infot n ilie public. A major adjustment 
in Ihe poluical sirucivre wiihm the state 
IS not just a mailer lor the legislators lo 
arrange as convenieni to them; ii is par 
e«Wkmv a mar ter for public discussion 
and electoral decision. By treating a 
matter of such vital impurtance to ihe 
people As bomeihing to be seitkd m a 
mutually advantageous manner over a cup 
of lea is worthy neither of ihe chief 
minisier nor. especially, of ihe leader of 
(he opp0.siik>n It i\ probably a good 
businevs-like way of doing things; but it 
certainly is not democracy. 

Equally worrying are the implications 
of the new bill. By enlarging the role of 
the panchayai ai the laluk kvel. aiid by 
making ihe Ml.A from ihai constituency 
the chairman of ihat panchayat. it has 
destroyed one of ihe main purposes of (he 
earlier Act—namely. (O enable the local 
ekcroraie in identify government with the 
zilla panshads and the mandal pan- 
chayats. Similaily m the name of ensur¬ 
ing proper conitoJ over village panciiayais, 
local bodies at the taluk and district 1^1$ 
hare been assigned momtorini powers 
over village panchayais which often lend 
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to be esMtiied by dvil lervMii to (be 
rume of Ibf fo«eniincn(5 (hey serve. The 
chief seenury of the alb periled and 
(he deputy commissioner are now lequired 
(o report directly (o (he state government. 
While in the case of the deputy commU- 
sicmer this has always been the case, the 
1^3 Act had taken cart to ensure <al that 
(he chief secretary was accountable to the 
ailb panshad ai^ (b) that he would be 
•enior in rank to (he deputy commis* 
sioner, so that it vovid be possible for him 
to obtain any reports he required directly 
from the deputy commissioner. 

The new bll changes all of this. By 
rdnstaiing the MLA at the taluk level and 
giving him greater authority over viflage 
panchayuts. the principle that vilbge pan* 
chayati are accountable to the local elec* 
lorate and imh anybody else rs diluted if 
not totally lost. Secondly; by enlarging the 
rob of MLAi in local Mies at all Imb. 
It reduces the imporianec of the xilb 
parishad ^hyakshis' and other ebeted 
functionaries. By changing the siaiui and 
rMpoAiibiliiies of the chief secretary, the 
new bill obKurcs the cUriiy that should 
exist between local government officers 
and Slate government officers. This has 
been a cocuiderabb problem since the 
Stan of (he panchavat raj system in 1987; 
but instead of going further io the direc¬ 
tion origiitaby indicated—namely, comer' 
ling after a period deputaiiori of staff 
from state cadres to local authoriiies to 
increabAg the scope for direct appoint' 
ment of their officers and other staff by 
local bodies—the presciu bill is letrogrado 
With (he passage of the new bill, a bask 
principk that is important in any federal 
siructure. namely, that a person elected to 
(he bgislaiuTe of government at one tier 
cannot ai the same time and on the basis 
of the same ckclion be a full member of 
another eketive body, is completely lost. 
The objective that the new bill fully 
achieves on the other hand Is to restore 
completely the power and (he patronage 
of the MLAs in Iheir constituencies, 
which they have all along fell is threatened 
by the growth of pandiayu mj institutioni 
Chorp^ and the leaders of the opposi¬ 
tion parties in the Karnataka l^slature 
have thus achieved a common objective 
for themselves and their members; the new 
bill in no way diminishes their authority 
through decentralised government, not¬ 
withstanding whatever Ohorpade says or 
assures. 

Indeed it is highly quesoonabb if the 
intent of the 72nd Amendment is really 
the creation of a decentralised polity in 
India. That amendment, whidt differs 
from (he late Rajiv Gandhi’s infruciuous 
64th Amendment only cosnvelkaUy. is 
more likaly to become an instrument of 
strengthening the power of the central 
ministries at the lo^l level vm the rubs 
and i^latiofls that apply to development 
aciivUica. It is not accidental that in the 
1993-94 budget, the largest increase in ihe 
innsfer of resources from the centre to the 
state plans is under centrally-sponsored 


THE TAIA IRON AND STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 

NOTICE 

Notice is bcceby given under Section 154 of the Cois> 
panics Act, 1956 that the Regtoccr of Mcintxm of the Com¬ 
pany will be closed from TbeKlay, 15th June 1993 to Ibcs- 
day. 6lh July 1993 (both days inclusive) for the purpose 
of payment of dividends for the year ended 31si March 
1993. when sanaioned. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will also remain 
closed for the aforesaid period. 

Notice is also hereby given that the dividends for the 
year ended 3lsi March 1993, when sanctioned, will he 
made payable to those shareholders whose names stand 
on the Register of Mcmhen» of the Company on Tuesday, 
6(hjuly 1993 

No tax at soune will be deducted If the dividend 
payable to a shareholder does not exceed Rs 2,500A. 
Other members whose income is below the taxable limit 
and who desire in get their dividend without deduction 
of tax may file a declaration in Form 150, in duplicate, 
before TUesday. 15th June 1993 with the Company’s 
ReglMrars;- 

Thta Share Registry Limited, 

Army & Navy Building, 
lib. Mahatma Gandhi Road, 

Bombay 400 001. 

Dated thi.v 27th day of April 1993- 

By Order of the Board of Directors 

(Y. M. Bhangle) 
COMR\NY SECRETARY 

Registered onices 

Bombay House, 

24. Komi Mody Street. 

Fdrt. Bombay 400 001. 
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ut {a Mbmc ofihit H preeMy the nme 
liuiCliorpideyiMin ibectteoftttttocil 
(OvtnuiKW&, ihAi ii w My. ID prevent 
mteiM and ntupproprlation by ceruin 
IfldividiMk at iPe tute^kvel. When om 
pull all Ihett lOpHher. k ii am iccMco- 
u) lh« the ConpRii Conmiuee 

ihould cMiider the Ittett Kamitaka Mil 
ai a model lo be reranwiaidcd lo the 
other uaiei. Aad it ii tymbolk ihai the 
full dmM comunikm on ihii 'march 
lowdi deccntnlUaii<Mk' should be held 


INDIA it a country of such cooiioental 
divtniiy lhai one can form conirary im> 
preisrons or opinions about any of its 
major characteristics. When a periodic 
drou|hi occurs, a fedini that nature has 
been too niigardly in the matter of water 
endowineni comes to many of ua. Ai nm 
of Aood ha%oc in years of eticeisive rain* 
fall pours in, we befin fcelma a sente of 
tyranny of our water bounty. In between 
these fluctuating moods, we get occa* 
skmally baffled by ihe seemmgly pamdoa* 
1cal plMnomenon of simuhancous occur* 
rence of drought and flood in the sanM 
calendar year, sometimes in the same 
statd 

it Is these etreme oedllaiions in naiural 
phenomena that give rise to the peninent 
question: why cannot Ihe government 
undertake major water conservation 
measures, whenby surplus flood wmen 
gel effectively sio^ up. to be used later 
either in ninleu monthi of the year, or 
carried over to subsequent yean to cope 
with drought in the main monsoon 
season? Another relaicd question is: why 
can't we harness the huge surplus waters 
of our highly fkMtd'pronc eastern lndo> 
CaAgetk pUins, presently flowing lo Ihe 
Bay of Bengal, so as to telioiu Mief eke 
the great natural water scarcity ht the 
drought-prone tracts of the auMem and 
southern pans of the coumry? Though 
these two questions heve fWK been squere- 
ly aruweied in the third CUinm' Repon 
on the Slate of India's environm en t 
tntlilcd Ftooda, Hood Piaita end £«• 
¥irowmnt^ Mytfu,' rtleised racaaily by 
the Camre for Scienca and Erwlronmcnt 
tCSSh New Delhi, y«i ooe eaa coadude 
that Ihe CSE*iM»wen to these qucMloae 
are primarily la the negailvc For, iu cos* 


at AmM abi mouth. 

There ia perhaps a ooveri purpoae 
aba The KanMBkppovesBuH is under 
Supreme Court Olden 10 bold pnachayw 
raj ekcaioos before the eisd of iuae 1993. 
and aothing has so far baea done to fulfil 
that obl iga rion. Appamly. thebRnkfast 
assuranca of Moby's govurameni has 
been ghwa under duress: it badly nee d s 
a f%«kaf lo avoid being hauled up for 
c o mem pt of court when It appears k^oie 
the Supreme Court next Juna Is the new 
bill. then, baakalty that ng4ean 


iral message for the naiioa is that ii must 
team to cope with ibe periodic flood 
hauud. In poiiK of fact, the authors are 
so ov er whstaiad by their sunaiog roeaich 
findings that they dedicate the report to 
the people who have learnt over the ages 
the an of living with floods 

CSE's RotE 

Before elaborating the contents of this 
sigisal contribution to Indian research 
Ikeraiuic on Hoods, some observations 
about the CS£ itself are necesury: Fini. 
the prefhiory remarts of Ihe serial edkors, 
Anil Agarwal and Saniia Narain, an¬ 
nounce the CSS's decision lo now 
transform itself from essentially a 
compUer<010-41 ffuser of ongoing trans- 
formal ions, on Indian environment to a 
policy research body. 

It is possibly this charge that has em* 
boUened the authors to live up to the im¬ 
age of a resevcher. namely, to tell the 
truth as he d i scovers It through painsiak- 
mg research endeavours without fear of 
upsetting holders of coatrary views, 
however numerous they be. No wonder, 
this report has caused much dismay and 
disbelief among those who have for long 
believed in the 'sponge effect* of forests 
la eradicatli^ ihe Hood menace 'Dam the 
Himalayas with forest cover, not with 

CfigiMeriflg duns* has indeed bew one of 
Ihe nain slogans of those who are oppos* 
<d CO the idea of big daau la the 
Himalayas, as abo elsewhere in the coun¬ 
try as well u in (he world as a wholo To 
pul it bluiMly; the CSE has shown thai cn* 
in—malm and the Indian media wp- 
porting them have been propngatlng a 
sheer ordfotHuenuU myth vhm ihrv 


plead fdr allocestaiion of the Himalayai 
as a lolutioa to the Hood pr> 

Wan of the vafl pUins in northern and 
easteto Indian subcontinent. Little 
wcndec, then, that the report has been cob 
dly received by environmentalist greupo 
Before long, a critique of (he CSE volume 
too would emerg e in the piecere enriching 
the literature in this area. This is an in¬ 
evitable paradigm of advancement in (he 
rerearch world. Therefore, the CSE ought 
to take the criticism, bftter or otherw^ 
in iustride.^ 

Th e iccorsd obsc—ion penaiiu to the 
CSE anaouncenani gboul (M contents of 
ks future reports on the hatlod'i environ- 
meni. "Vile now find that compleiad 
chapien go out of date even before «« 
ita^ half the book. The result is an uiw 
endii^ chase to document changing events 
ia an ambitious attempt lb product a 
comprehensive report ...Having gone 
through a diffkuh etpertence over the IM 
five yean to product the third report, 
chasing events which continue to move 
with considerable rapldiiy. we have now 
decided to pu^h the third report not as 
a comprehensive report but ai a series of 
reports on spebik isteMsT The present one 
on Hoods te, thoefore. the Hm of this new 
series. 

For an organisation to **move away 
from )ouraa£nn into policy research'* ia 
a radicai transformation, requiring in the 
first place a sea change in the mindset. 
AmOf^ other things, it demands both pa¬ 
tience and perseverance in probing 
something akin to 'art for art's sake*. It 
requires a curb on (he craving to publicise 
paradoxical dUcoveriei, striking dis¬ 
crepancies in data basa. gUrinp comradic- 
tiona, esc. so as 10 attract ^blicMiemiOA. 
Furthermore, requirements of quality 
research poses the probtem of creeling an 
iiwhouse a|fartue of ^Kcialiits in diverse, 
dbciplines. Without requisite financial 
supDon on a durable basis, not to men¬ 
tion still scarcer resource persons, the 
quality of research and the subsianiivu 
content of the subsequent reports may be 
difTicuh to ensure. Ibo much dependence 
on short-run project support from outside 
agencies and on outside experts bai its 
own perite. 

It would appear that the CSE has larg^ 
1 y opted for the iuier course in bringing, 
out the present research report. This is 
suggested by the numerous contribiuon 
KMad at the place that carries the authors' 
PiiMg. TUeniy-six names from the 
Gangetk-Brahmapuira basins are l^tcd 
for the concrete inputs supplied by there. 
("This report would not have been possi¬ 
ble without the support of....*') Anil 
Agarwal and AjU Chak did both the 
co-ordination and ediireg work, and the 
writing of the report has been done 
by Anil Agarwal. Nccraj Labh and 
V A NamU with the help of additional 
contributions from Mukul Slunna, Ajk 
Chak and Sang ecu Synghal. lb make a 
aenribte nmalgam out i( divarae comribu- 
lions is a hazardous task, irwre ao in (ht 


Coping with Floods in 
Himalayan Rivers 

B D Oliawasi 


THE Centre for Science nnd Environments third Citizens* Report 
on the state of Irtdia's environment titled Floods, Flood PlAins 
and Environmental Myths has sousht to question the view, 
vigorously propagated by environmentaiists, that afTo/esfarion of 
the Himalayas i$ the suuainable solution to the problem of floods 
in the northern and eastern plains of the Indian jubconfinenr. 


m 
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mearch miwM. To guard the riiki 

or miipercepikKis. nwplBced emphasis, or 
oiJinght mis-reponitig Uhese risks ere 
undu^ high while dealing with an im* 
mcnsely complex resoua't like waier|. (he 
CSt: might have held a scmmai lo which 
Kleci flood water experts (more so from 
the governtneni bodies which figure 
adversely in (heieporO could be invited. 
The need for ihis kind of (iliration of a 
conipoimded research doiument prior lo 
its publication K all the greater because 
CS|;\ reports tend lo be read widely and 
quoiid avidly bui uncritically, more so by 
(hoMf who hapr^n lo be outside the 
academic purials. This poses ihe danger 
that some of iis own weak/soft conclu- 
Mons mighi become a source of nmr half* 
truths. il not outright mylhv me eon* 
creiise this poini with a prnineni example 
On flood damages, the authors have 
assiduously compiled yearwise Haiisiicx 
for (he period |453*8T giving the mean 
value uf damage per year plus the max* 
imum value for the worst year. Since they 
do nsir adjusi for ihc persistent price 
inflation (hat occurred in this period— 
•omeiHing ihai is w routmdy dooe in 
applied economic research—the eniire 
analysis gets distorted. Assummi that the 
Indian rupee depreciated to ten paise bet* 
ween the 5(K and the MK. the extent of rise 
in ihc value of flood damage would be 
aearly four^fold. not foriy*fold. Because 
o1 this negkei of in Ha (ion factor, the com* 
puiaiton of (he mean value ol damage per 
year and the idemiftcatton of (he worst 
year of flood damage become misleading 
exercises. Without price xiljustmeni. it i$ 
open to question whether the incidence of 
flood damage is ming over iimr ' 

□LKIKISIMMIN NiM (HI I^HOKIVM 

This illustrative crilicism is not to 
detract from the ceniril proposition of 
this report that is reproduce below m the 
authors* own cautious wording: 

llorSds In (lie plains Mow the vast 
Pl^malayan ranges may not he greatly 
ctascrbaied by defortsraiion. I loods are. 
Ill l8c(. and will reiiiain, an inherent 
feaiuie of ihrse plains whciher ihe 
Himalayan mounuins arc well clad with 
a green cover or wheihcr they aic 
deforested and barren. The Himalayan 
mount il ns const iruie an csirrmcly fragile 
ecological svstem. They are the youngest 
mounmm ol the ■vorld and. iherefore. 
highly crodiMc They an lashed by 
rainstorms of an imensuy that prubahly 
no other rnouniam iysietn facts. 1 hey are 
estiemriy seismic, pcriodKalty sviinessmg 
sinnc of rite world's worst earthquakes, 
NSater and silt, theroloie, nvj'r out of 
these moumains in esplosive wa»vs 
I toods and shifting of rivtr courses is 
thereto re. inevitable 
Deforest 81 •on san aggravate ihc pro* 
bicm but M/fvrfMonim ivnnoi sm fttf o/ 
il Now I his niMV i>ui be true wuh ^ultcr 
rlood pidits wiih dificieni warershed 


jtaractaiflio. hydmtogkal «dMK«t, 
rainfall parameters omT other ecological 
Cfiaracicrisiies* la ^cl. ihe'InfocmatiM 
presented in thl» repon lends us u> the 
in^ liable coodusion rAer the soci<ref 
susttpiiMifje M> ihe/h)cdpfvbtemin rAr 
frHfo-Ceagerie p(o*ns Aes iAcnresed more 
bnvuse of the tHormous atvief and 
ecofogieo/ (‘Aenges rA«/ h0ve tskam phet 
m Ike fkMtd pMnu /Ann «Ar cAerrges thai 
Aevr rein* p Ar r i * m xA# AfgAer /mcAm of, 
xAe Htmehyoo weieraAech (p vi, emphasis 
added |. 

So what has been amirs (a) with our 
cnriicT faith or belief in the tok of foreais 
in averting floods, and (b> in chir ongo¬ 
ing planjimg of building multipurpose 
dams and network of embankments aJong 
rivers for containing the periodic floods? 
The auihors provide cogent and coftviisc- 
ing argument s/evidence on the futility of 
consituciing river embankments and 
covering Himalayan slopes«wiih forest 
cover as protection against the ravages of 
Himalayan riven. The same, however, 
cannot be said categorically about their 
negative percepiiont about the utility of 
big siorage reservoirs in flood proofing 
task. Before dwelhng on this debatable 
poini. Id us grasp the argumeiM as to why 
the sponae eifeci of the foresis fails to 
work out fully in the case of the 
Himalayan nverv’* Since there is nothing 
new or novel aNnii the other irgumeni 
about the ultimate futility of em¬ 
bankments in the ca«d of nven wiih large 
sill load and volatile fluciwaiions in day- 
to-day Hows this aspect needs no more 
than a passing reference in what follow 
Though rainlall. In the ultimate 
analysis, is ihc source of water fhvws ol 
a rivci, yet analytically ii rs useful to 
distinguish dilfercni components of suc'h 
flowv One component is the 'base' fhvw 
whKh IS a son of minimal flow that is 
olien seen in a river despite the absence 
of any current rainfall prceipuation in the 
catchment area. This Row originates from 
some natural storage bodies in the river 
catchment. Two such notewociby storage 
bodies ore snow mountains and water held 
underxMath in the soils iiK'luding soft 
rocks and the cicvieex/vracks of hard 
rocks Snow mcli and waici discharge 
from groundwater table ituo a river are the 
two principal sources of ibe bjNC flow, 
which does vary depending mft^ oim upon 
solar activity and the height of ground- 
water table above the nver bed Snow nidt 
tends to peak during vmincr season 
precisely when groundwater con.ponent 
of (he base flow tends to be minimum. 

CatiH M hH KMtS 

Occasional breac^' in natural lakes 
for med by Undslidrv block i ng i he course 
of a river rii tl> um^r reaches with high 
gradients lead to additions lo the base 
flow. If suvh a breach is m the nature of 
a dam buiv, it can lead to flash floods 
in the ujiper reasiH’v But must v'lunmon 


ly Ooodinthe lower pWiB of • river baifn 
resuhs fron sur^ce vMnrr runoff in ihe 
wake of a downpour. As this rainfall 
runoff gets superimposed on the base 
fio* (about 15 to 20 per cent of (he mean 
annual flow! the river swells In size, the 
eaieni of swelling depending on the 
volume and intensity of the runoff water 
which in turn depend on three diulnci 
factors: (11 duaniily, intensity and 
slmulianeiiy of rainfall. <2) Ihe slope or 
gradient of the land mass and the relative 
share of mountainous catchment, and 
(5) soil depth and soil cover, especially on 
the hillsides. 

Needless to say. these three factors (aa 
also some less imporrani factors not men* 
(fened here) have an interacting Impan on 
the runoff. Thus a rainfall of high infen* 
uty (given the same slope of land and soil 
depth) would Mill generate lesser runoff 
when the Land is well covered with trees 
and grasses which blunt the force with 
which rain drops strike the ground, 
theieby facilitating ils inriliration inio the 
soil. However, Ihe depth of the soil and 
the porous space within it determine how 
much (inTihrated) water would get i<iored 
up in the soil. Once this siorage limit Is 
reached, the subsequeni rainfall must 
whoify runoff to (he river channel down 
below, irrespective of the extern of the 
foicst cover. From this poini onwards, 
forests, bushes, grasses and other vegeta¬ 
tion no more impede the water runoff 
phenomem n. Such flnra, however, do 
cfiniinuc to impede the other runoff 
phenomenon, namely, soil erosion from 
land surface, belter known as sAeex 
erosion which has to be distinguished 
from other kind of soil rrosioh. such as 
hilKidev toppling over in the shape of big 
Und slipv or landslides that block, 
partially or wholly, stream channels. 

It IS this I hick ness (and porosity) of the 
weathered sent on (he mountainous elopes 
that esseniully determines how much of 
(he rainfall vrill be stored up ('dammed up' 
111 Sundar Lai Bahuguna's tenttino^ogy) 
in the upper, hilly catchments of a river 
basin. Thus the sponge effect of vegetative 
cover tends to diminish as one moves up 
a hillside because depth of soil diminishn 
from bortwn valley to the hill top. LtM* 
wise, the sponge effect lends to be inwrw* 
ly related to amount of rainfall, In other 
words, afforestation or integrated water* 
shed management programme is lik^ to 
prove ertensperibus much more effective 
in conserving water w si/u in low rather 
than high rainfall, hilly terrains.* It is this 
perception oi experience about low tain* 
fall tracts (hat has probably susrained the 
widriy-held view of forests functioning 
everywhere or universally as sponges for 
absortMug rainfall which would otherwise 
end up as floods in the valleys and (he 
plains doun below. 

Ip passing, it may be pointed out that 
runoff of surface water can occur even 
before the porous space il fully saturated 
with in nil rated ram water. The likelihood 
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** alMndflwnM ’fai $M die mptt 
wlieM imiMiky 6f rtlttM Irith. ihat ii 
to lii)^ «)»n nuflfaA diDpt cooie m miente 
succeulon in t thon spu of lunc. When 
ihk bMemiiy d low; rainfill infllintkm oc¬ 
curs in ^smooth fi^ion. Thet is to uy, 
innimted wtier. pulled by the force of 
c*nh^ fnviiy, hfti enouih time lo invH' 
inside the porous voids of the wetther 
tnantk of the etnh. 

Not only the minfill but ilio fcoloitc 
conditions of (he Himleyu en un 
fcvourable for effectively arrestint. 
lhro«i|h afforestetlon. the soil «s well u 
««ter erosion. 'Thie, die sionge spoce for 
fiin mier here at plKCs Is often unusually 
larie owlno to much less compaction of 
soils havini occurred in the Huntley. 
&ur thk loMcneiA of soil mllhain afiimi 
the stabnUy of the hillsides once thm tei 
imprefiut^.with infiltrated water inside 
thdr bodiet or bowels. In the absence of 
loUd. rodiy wilb to hold ba^ such stored 
waters, two ihin|s happen. First, subsur* 
face runoff occun in a bi| way; cnrryini 
with H both the Infiltrated water ond/Ae 
host soft. That Is to say. we have a case 
of leaky uora$e. the Ieohs becomini 
gushlni muddy subterfinean chanrtels 
owing to the force of earth*i gravity, 
ending up finally into lurfac* st/eams ai 
the valley floor.' Second. ih< 
phenomenon of landslides and toppling 
of hillsides into surface streams is hasten • 
ed by (he inner movements of illt/debris* 
laden water. So jhe more we promote rain* 
fall Infllt radon via vegeuti^oeovenni of 
the hillsides, the greater the danger 
of landslides toppling, more so in a 
seitmically active region like the 
Himalayas. 

The authors of the report underscore 
the surface hydrology, geology and 
hydrogeology of the Himalayas in order 
to bring home the fbllowini crudaJ point, 
''landslides contribute more to soil loss 
in the Himalaya than surface erosion. 
E>troiesution ii often btamed for land* 
slidea. but forests can only inhibit shallow 
landslides. They have little effect on deep 
landslidei" (p 40). When heavy rainfall 
over a two- or three^ay period occun, 
there b neither ersough droe for Infiltra* 
tion of cam water Huo the soils nor is there 
enough soil depth in hilh to store such 
huge quantities of water even in geo¬ 
logically compacted nouniains. Storing 
12 cm of raifvaonn of September It, lOM 
<U occurred, according to the report, in 
ceni^ Hiitaalaya ow a two-day duration 
vdth iu centre at NagiiM in Bijnor distrkt 
of Uttar Pradesh) requites 4 to S metres 
thick dry soH whkh Is almost an im- 
possibrlity at the fag eod of a mmucot 
season.* no wonder, such iniensi 
rainitoms produce devtstaiing swriling 
in river flows. For inAinc^ the thtee^lay 
(iin«orm of late Septonber of 1924 in the 
western Himalayas (Simla*Kumaon hills) 
gave rise to the following conseqeeaces: 

The Ibmuna citchmeni up to Ikivwala 

rectitwd heavy raini during the firit two 


days. A peak dkeharpe of HPOOewnecs 
(about h^f lakh cuaecs) passed down 
TbjewoU headwovks.on SepCember 28 ead 
22 km spiireaA ibe Yamuna at Paonta 
rote by li.t m (abovi 45 feet)on ihesanw 
day. Four days later, on October 3. the 
water ImI rose by 0.94 m the 

danger low! at Delhi railway bridge. 
Hundreds of people and thousands of 
head of cattle were washed away in 
Pahradan. Sahacarqiur. AmbaU and 
ICamaJ districts (p 53. bos item iiilcd 
'Rains of Terror‘|. 

Whv Not SrotAca Rcseavoias? 

We might rightly ask at this stage: why 
not create mais-made storage reservotre to 
hold back the Hood waters? Thb b ittdeed 
a sensible Idea, which hti been not well 
oplored in the report. There are techno* 
deononk limits to this option.'" ^irsi. 
rivers cannot be dammed usefully once 
these hare eme rg ed from the Mils onto the 
flat or dduk plains, low height dams 
here do not create any worthw hile store gc 
of flood watm in hi^ rainraU basins. On 
the other harid. consirucoon of high dams 
here would submerge very large tracts of 
valuable land with many human seitic* 
mentt. Roughly ipeaki^. each hectare of 
land area benefiied with irrigation from 
such stored waters would mean another 
productire hecure of land going urtder the 
reservoir, not to mention the large*scale 
uprooting of masses on these high denw- 
ty lands. It is only in the hilly portion of 
a rirer basin that the ratio of submerged 
land to benefited land can be kept at 
lolertbly low lerels. Typically, a big dam 
in India submerges land equal to 5 to 10 
per cent of the benefited larsd, whereas a 
small dam. like the ones used in south 
India for unk inigaiion. subm^'ges area 
equal to 15 to 20 per cent of the land it 
beisefits. 

Second, dam site for erecting big dams 
are narurafly rather scum Because of iMs 
scarcity dam engineers are tempted to 
build mega dams on a few dam sites iden* 
tified through surrey and inrestigaiion 
work in a nrer basin. However, this (emp- 
taiion is greatly remperrd by technical 
parameters (ro^ g^ogy. hydrology, 
meteorology, soil characterisiks. etc) on 
the one hand and socio-esonomic factors 
on the other. If a dam site can sustain a 
huge reservoir both technically and socio* 
ecorMxnicaUy; why not build one to have 
the maximum multipurpose benefits of 
flood control hydel pow germtion. 
irrigation, water for industrial and 
municipal uses, etc? The Hoover dam on 
the mighty Colorado river in the US is • 
good oample of such a mega reservoir 
that can store ihrte times the normal or 
average annual flow of ihat river. ThiN 
widely acebimed feat of American 
engineering of the 20(h crniury** effec* 
livdy srorcs up most of the abore^rtormal 
flood waters, ns do most other hig 
Amerkan dams which are designed with 


storages fv higher than the mean annual 
flows of their rfven." Such dams truly 
Siiir a river in the words of Baba Amte, 
the veteran opponem of the big dam idea 
on the sacred Narmada river, that is to say. 
these mega dams fully harness river water 
resources for economic prosperity, allow¬ 
ing iiiike loss of river water to the seas. 

In cuninisi. few Indian reservoirs are so 
designed. These are mostly designed on 
‘75 per cent dependability' basis, whereby 
(hcii storage is inherently incapable of Im* 
pounding any above-normal Inflows into 
them. Owing to this, their managers are 
forced to lei out such excest Inflows 
through the dam spillway system, only to 
he berated in public fora fur aggravating 
the flood problem instead of controlling 
it. The authors of the study under review 
too harbour such misgivings, writing as 
they do in bold letters onlhe billbo&.'d 
page prcKding ew^h chapter the oaiegorkal 
venienoe thai ''dams have become an im* 
poriani cause of Hoods'* Usage before 
chapter I)." In what follows the 
Da mod a r Vaiicy (DVC) case is taken up 
for an inoruciive.analysis of why dams 
can 4HwU MOM ally aggravate the flood 
menace in ihe liulion conditions. 

DV<' Fvi'i aii.N< b 

The OVC project, consiaiitig of a few 
hig dams and a strong component of soil 
and water comet vat ion programme in the 
uptrer erodible reaches of the Damodar 
liver Basin, is paiiernect after the famed, 
multipurpose lenneksee Valley project 
nVA) of the US, with flood comrol as 
one express objectivv. to achieve which a 
part of the storage behind dams is 
cxilusivefy furniarkr>i lor Hood water 
storage. With such an allocation of 
storage capacity, the conHict between 
economic usestinigaiion, powei genera* 
turn and navigation) and flood control 
gets elimitiateO But unfortunately the 
DVC tiianagemeni has not been allosvcd 
to use this earmarked storage. Why? 
Because the state administrations of th*s 
inicr-state project have been unsuccessful 
in fully completing the lask of shifting 
many of the dam oustees from the reser* 
vo*r areas. These uiishifted ousiee villages, 
located at higher elevation in the catch* 
meni area, wmld be submerged in the 
reservoirs if the reservoirs are filled up to 
ilie full dam heights. As a result, ocess 
inflows in yeais of exceptional rainfall (in 
amount a.s well a.s time ol the year) have 
perforce to be let out. though these can 
be impcMinded provided the DVC maHagc- 
ment is enabled to utilise the hitherto 
unuiifncd flood storage capacity of its 
system. Thi« brings us to rhe perlirrent 
queMkril as to ahy the stale adminUtru* 
tionv, undei the aegts of the state polili- 
cians. fail to carry out the eviction task 
av per (he original project plans. Thus we 
come face lo fare with Ihe sockxconomk 
factorv iliai have a great bearing on the 
decision about the siae of a big dam to 
be built on a given dam site. 
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Wh«n popuiMion density it Und 
(including forest tend) resource is ptemiful 
in relation to popvlaiion roouice In sudi 
favoiirable resource endowmeni. costs on 
account of land submergence and the 
Tesuluni diskocaiion of human popula¬ 
tions by big reservoirs tend lo be low. For 
instance, in the US some re^voir sites 
were toully berefi of human settlements, 
as in the case of the Hoover dam. the 
hijthcst dam in the world (till (he construe* 
lion of Naurek dam m ibe former Soviet 
Union!. In other sites, the unfortunate 
dislocated people could be easily reSocaied 
on a land-for land basis and that too stry 
near their oiigmal places of habitation. 
|i is ihus not surprmng that mega dams, 
wlih storages capable of impounding esen 
exceptionally high inflows, are ihe order 
r»t the day in the US. 

But these cirvumsiances do noi prevail 
in densely populated nations like India 
where the number of dam*disrupied per* 
sons IS usually sizeable and convenient 
alternahve locations for their rehabihta* 
tion practically nomexisient. As a result, 
these persons are very adversely affected 
by the developmeni ofdam'based Irtiga' 
lion/power piojecis. Hence one en¬ 
counters widespread opposition to the 
propt>sed big dams on mighty rivers Hke 
the Oanga and ihe Narmada. In a way. 
this opposition brings poignantly home 
ihe meaning of the great rider on cost* 
benefit analysis, namely, whose costs and 
whose bencfiir.? 

Kconomic theory offers no satisfactory 
solution to this imraciabk problem: 
economisis here offer mere sops m the 
form of financial compensaiion to the 
dam OListees. As the ability to handle 
finance of the low.cducaied pueple living 
in great isolation fremt the mainsiieam is 
fragile, they arc. by and large, unable to 
restart life oner they are uprooied from 
their original environs.'^ t his is one tn* 
liumaa face of the development process 
that has d^xhayed many a sensitive soul. 

loan engineer’s calculus of rhe height 
of H dam. Ihe benefits of .a multipurpose 
dam ceteris portbus increase much faster 
than the proportionate rise in ihe dam 
height almost in an accekraied manner 
(i e. the relationship is non*linear, pro¬ 
bably quadratic!.'' But so Is the relaiion* 
ship between land submergence/numbei 
of affected persons and the dam hei^t. 
Thu.v the more ihe multifarious benefits 
we attempt to confer on villages and 
towns on the downstnom sidf of a dam. 
the higher become the cosis of sub¬ 
mergence and dislocaiion on the upsfnam 
Side of (he dam. It is a well known 
geographical fuel that ibe density of 
potii'lation. when already high, tends lo 
rise as one moves away from the pood 
zone of a rivc» basin. Iliis crucial factoi 
miUiaies lUimgly against Indian darrv 
builders deiiic 'o emulate their American 
counterpurts m building mega reservoirs, 
each wlih a Morage capacity well above ihe 
annual flow ii> s river. The DVX, failure 
10 utilive The flood storage spaces in iu 


dam ts to be uoderatood to tWa afomald 
soctol oiilieu of the country 

Dams ANo Fuxm 

La us leiurn to (he iiaue of dams being 
acauK abo of (loodi. A» a rauhipwrpoae 
dam comes up on a river in a given regton 
an impmiioa goes round that ftoods 
would become a ihing of the past on 
dowruiream side of thai dan. The impres¬ 
sion is fostered bosh by (he engineering 
fmerntiy and the regional politicians, 
irmpectlst of whether nood control is a 
specific objeciive in bulling the dam. 
This encouriges land*hungry populations 
to begin idilini down in the Pood tone 
area of a river hasln. 

h«en when there a no eapress pn^ision 
for storing flood waters in ihe reservoir, 
the extent of whKh a port of ihr Rood 
waters originating on Ihe upstream side 
of the dam are hM back in the reservoir 
for irrigation and hydel generation, it 
reduces rhe flows to the downstream 
plains, there b y reducing the area of Rood 
/one Bui pe^k moving into the Hood 
/one for seiiHng down permanently have 
r»o idea where eMctly (he new bouisdary 
of Ihe diminished flood cone lies. The 
resource-poor among ihem. and more so 
ihose who are already eking out a 
precarious living out of the khodor larvds 
of a rivet, tend (o overspill, ktsowingly or 
unknowingly, inio the newly defined (bui 
undelirwaied by any government agency) 
flood /one area. These peopk suffer rwi 
only in ihe event of even a normal Rood 
in the river, bui moa devatiatingly Im Kk 
caitk, $tandingcrops.asacmeic)frDman 
escepuonal Rood. The situation is best 
summed up by ihe provcrbia] saying: deed 
has in Ji itw seed of destruciion. The par* 
lial secvnly against Roods afforded by a 
dam becomes a means of destruction for 
the unwary 

This spillover or enoDaclunent into (he 
flood zone of rivers, especially in the 
Oangeiic plains, has been occurring ever 
sirvee Ihe density of population has been 
rising inexorably. It is ihis populaikm* 
pressure-relaied encroachment of ihe 
Rood^ooesthai dihe root cause of rising 
Rood-related losses (even when nominal 
values are adjusted for price inRaiionl in 
India.*^ Disaster management mperts in 
general and Indian gcogtaphers in par¬ 
ticular have been urging ihe ceniie in vain, 
lime and again, lo enact Rood xoning 
laws. Can governments SHaniiiffuUy en¬ 
force auch laws In rhe face of a Kirveon- 
ing popuUtior) for vdiich opportunkks 
for gainful absorption an lacking to both 
agricuhural and non-agricuhiual occupa- 
tiOfis outside the flood aome? 

BecauM of our spcio-econoinsc com- 
pubibns we cannot buDd mega dams lhai 
can iruly hold Wk bo(h the accptsofmly 
high water inflows and vast quaMlttos of 
silt and dAfis followiog the ocrurranw 
of initnsc rainstorms ai the ftg ad of the 
monsoon season. WUh «am oonge for 
waier as «uU as for siH and debris, the 
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mnIdpuipQM mega dans pravIdaMC odly 
surer aad graaier ccocwBic benefits bid 
toso provide these on a fir moie ina. 
(ainable basis. >to have perforae lo do 
wiihoui such mega dams. As i matter of 
fact, eft actually rveed to scale down a fak 
(he heights of our planned dams, so as to 
keep Ihe seriour problem of dam austs^ 
within manageabk limita Such scaled- 
down dams would still remain Dig dams 
but with substantially reduced economic 
bervefks and flood prevention rote. Bvea 
sa these could help in combattoji the 
Rood menace to some caient. In pomi of 
fact, the adminUirative back-up needed 
for iherecommeitocd CSE option of liv¬ 
ing with the Roods in the Himalayan rkcr 
plaint would be much more exacting 
without <8) some big dama (b> selected 
efforeiiation programmes, (c) massive 
integraied watershed programmes aikd 
Id) selective embankment and river iraln- 
ing irtvesimema Without the component 
ta), living with Roods would be horrid. 
Tlwefore, we need to look afresh at the 
CSE'fuled out option of big dams in the 
Himalayas, without over-reacting to rhe 
wismic hazard posed by such-dLns. 


Notes 

1 Kiievsileble. bothinpeperbKk (Ri ISO) 
end hard bound (Rs 190). from the CSC. 

2 A (ekphonk cenvcrieoon wUh Anil 

Assrwal on April 22. 1992 (afler he h^ 
beto seni ihc Rrit drafi of this paper 
three ueeki earlier) jwesled thai he Hgs 
quite exercised owv ihe tnUcUm of the 
repon, more so from Vendana Shivi and 
N D isyul' I hew seen only the rrriew by 
kgul m Indie Tbde>; and did not appradeei 
hie hifh-minded ^rice ihal such reports 
would wemhen the eimronineouil n wu 
mem. Jayal's own body. INTACH, has not 
ahmys udvwiccd the cause of truth, its ouu 
iwD emi^ ton studin. undw the author* 
ship of Vi)sy ParaAfpye. are full of hair* 
truths, not to neMion th^weak analyikil 
coment on economic pointa for noce 
dnaUs. sc* my itvkws of ihcae ifiPW, 
August M. 1991 and Awme/o/rAeihdtoi 
5 Hn^ qf ^Mko/ Bevnom)^ A No t» 

ientsary-March. 1992). 

) This iHusiratson be better taken ai a 
response to editors* solkkatloo tfot ‘tom* 

I iwMA as befbic ««iiM 4wayt be wdeoai^. 

4 The raposii ton from now ORwardi Is based 
on ihe imkeer's own urxfcncandtoi. now 
and then reinforced wWi deia rnn (he CSC 
repon. 

5 Them breaches usually occur« the potol 
of conriuence of two trlbutarki of a nnwiA 
At this poinr the proceM of sedimepacloft 
•aihen srength beeauet of s lowdown Ip (be 
pact of (be soialkr of the two ulbdary. 

a By *!■ lAy* con ee rvailca the coaneta tki a b 
that water is stored near about the plsee 
where mSatoops fag on ihearouaA BMsr 
cOBservaiioa. howev er , has a bvoad^ueegr 
that iach^ wiser hanweitog (fat Am 

ponds or In lar^ mettobe eomatoertk-aad 

cooetruciioo of pmaole ita i taakii brigOtoa 
tanks, diwnton mka, mtooc iwtiifi. ac 

7 laeipecd o) this wmiived waicr H v«v 

low, more sc to ukky or dayey solte 

I Those who have vlalMd tU hmed 
StohorMjrl ■toembsd mv Ch ea H lgi ri i 
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liM obscrwd tend MMdMet MV 
ihr wign cf ihe i m i wtfwi . Sudi tuWifcufc 
b dMto hnvy toU tnmkon undcrnaili 
iMtf. vdim MibMcfftCt wtKt chinneU 
maowt • irut dMi of Mil m 
t T>e HKmoon nconolly «ii4» ^ ihc mid- 
dk of Sevtvbtr. || «•« sod) 4 post* 
cnonsooA aom io tKc Wukn caicluiMfli 
itaM creMed h4««c in IMS la poa of ibe 
Pwg*piiyweyiiiii in the SuUeiOMMv For 
mof« dMilfc 14* p 12 of the report. 

10 The eipodcery write tip fron this point 
ofMdrdi b once ociin (hit rt^toMr’t 
hmdiworh. 

11 For on euelleiH. hl^ly reodibk mvovm. 
tee ioicph E Slotni* Woo»*f D^: 4n 
Amtfic4fi Adffinuft (University of 
Oklnhomi Preu. Normaii aiwl London. 
IMI). 

12 ForhilfodoundarntcnchiPihcUSAAd 
Indii. 2 Heian live niioi of tiorid* to 
mcAn ennuAl inflow, while pmeniini hh 
peper on Surfece Witer (k>iMly with 
R S PmsAd end O K Rooi « the Third Ne- 
iionil WticT Convtniion ii Noppur. 
hebruiry 5 end h. IM2. 

13 Ui«nnihei:h4p(erihtfyi;oncludeon4le\s 
uiiKeeptible nou when they u*te ihit '^he 
Indtii) nperience. therefore, thews ihoi 
dims tre only t mliifd toletsin$ 4s far it 
HoodcoiMrolU concerned" (p 13). No leu 

BANKS 


ONb Trequenlly ncirt (hit rural branches 
of bank$. wiih low volumes of depotiis 
ami advances, and the latter at low interest 
rales to priority sectors, are financially 
rKM-viablc and eat Into the pronis made 
by branches at other centres. Therefore, 
to improve the proruability of commer¬ 
cial banks it is ofLen suifcstcd that rural 
branches should be linked from com¬ 
mercial banks either by forming sub¬ 
sidiaries or by creating a separate All- 
India Rural Bank. Against this back¬ 
ground, it b useful to analyse the pro- 
stability of the brmrKhes of a naiioeialised 
bank grouped according to the population 
of centres served. 

The bank In question had over 2,000 
branches of which 5E.5 per cent were in 
rural areas covering both agriculturally 
developed and backward states. The per 
branch deposits and advances of the bwk 
in rural arm were higher than those of 
all public sector banks, by 20 per ceni and 
25 per cent respectivelf Thb bank 
not be representative of the banking ia- 
diMiry, but its etperience throws light on 


inieninih iheyOwfenanaof daabura 
for al euegortes of tens: the Hg dam el 
Murks (Mshsrsrhirak the medlaip dM m 
Monri tCuJarmt sad a aa^ dam si 
GopiAiihsm (Karnaasks). 

14 Somsiimes. tribal fiotra dwelcn antong ihc 
gprwNsd people in Indii haw bewi laeiihd 
m atber foile d tracts so as lo minamHe 
for then the hantship of resiartiiv hfr la 
dissimilar enviroM Since the forest cover 
of Ihc natiop too h alicady bcLow the need¬ 
ed level, the option of retoesiing tribal 
poputeiioiii in sukaMe hebtiaie h» become 
very problcmaiK. 

15 Some of the Narmada bachao Andotofl m- 
iiviiws ere letdy veenng reund lo me view 
ibai heights of Nerm^ dams can be 
reduced, a poioi also commended by this 
reviewer to water plaaam for the Iasi two 
years. Bui they are taconeei when iNey 
esien iKai lowenng of ihc Navgain dam ^ 
15 pw cem. from 455 to 3g| feci, would net 
materially affect Guyamr'i irriM^*OA 
benents fioa thb dam 

Id tteporwdUMbiinonihevahvofscQnoinie 
loues from natural dbauert need lo be 
laken wdh a pmeh of salt became wain 
have been lacreaungly infteiiag such kmn. 
so as to gel more cemraJ atsiwaace which 
has becom nm* an imporiasi vourve for 
meeting the budget deTtcus 


the potential prentability of rural bran¬ 
ches if property managed. 

The basic data for the accounting year 
1991-92 were taken fiom the annual 
balance sheet and profit and loss Mate- 
mem of the branches. As the branch dau 
include imer branch transacibns, the sum 
of the working furuls of branches exceed¬ 
ed that of the bank as a whole by 11 per 
cent. Similarly, the sum of the gross pro¬ 
fit made by branches eveedad that of the 
bank as a whok because transfer pay- 
tncmi lo bran ch es eanreded the income of 
head office from deployment of funds in 


acaitftory pfomnpeions. Despke these and 
other limitations, some of which have 
been corrected by appropriate modiHca- 
tions. the exercise may be useful in 
understanding (he profitability of bran¬ 
ches in rural areas as compart to theyse 
in other areas. 

As the figures of working funds of 
breiKhes at urban/metropoHtan centres 
are somewhat inflated by large instilu- 


T^aii 2. R 41101 iNitaesTON Auvam ssAUp 

l>tPllMTS 

ffW Oni ptf Mflum/ 


Aypulaiion 

Group 

AdvifKes 

Rale 

Deposit 

Rair 

Margin 

Rural 

12?? 

7 38 

5..19 

Semiurban 

Il?4 

7 63 

4 10 

Grban 

11.90 

H26 

3.64 

Meito 

12.35 

5 72 

661 

Tbial 

12 21 

7.16 

5.05 

Tam I 3: 

iMUsei Smklaimh BaAMHiy 

fPrf Cfiuf 


Inirresi 

Inierest 

Spread 


Revenue 

Cost 

(31 


Kano* 

(II 

Raiio 

(2) 

tl'2> 

Rural 

12.59 

B.r9 

4,40 

Semiuiban 

10.92 

7 75 

31? 

Grban 

11.06 

7 75 

3.30 

Metro 

9.60 

6 18 

3.41 

Total 

10.77 

7.26 

351 

* Staiios have been worked oui in relaiion io 
avrretv working funds. 

TAai c 4; BtiaDtM.Ei 

1 H'llNtV 

Ratio 

Population 

Nun-loiertti 

BE Ratio 

Group 

Ratio 

Revenue 

Ratio 


Rural 

219 

0.35 

1 84 

Scmi.urban 

1.76 

0.76 

I.Ol 

Urban 

1 85 

0.8? 

0.9g 

Metro 

1 24 

065 

0.59 

Total 

1.67 

0.68 

099 


Tasi e 5. AuusitP KaotiiAHM iii RAr<m uf 

BtAW HkS 


Cmif 


Imeresi 

Burden 

Profit¬ 


Spread 

'11 

(2) 

ability 

(3) 

(1 - 2) 

Rural 

4.40 

l.U 

2.56 

Sensi-urban 

3 t? 

I Of 

216 

Urban 

3 30 

0.96 

2.U 

Metro 

3.41 

0.59 

212 

Total 

3.51 

0.99 

2.51 


Tam I lr Piieui A]a>AGe(vie>Wi^ DieraiaaRiNos W4 m».ing Fumpv PaoeirsANoPiioriTAaii i 

t \ Raikw 

f^r CnO 


ftpuletiOfi Cfoup 


Brawh 

ProTus 


Rural 

Semi-urban 

Urban 

Metrapofiuii 


20.0 

11.9 

VO 

1000 


WOrki 


If.O 

11.5 

20.4 

M.I 

100.0 


Funds_ 

4vcra^ 


I’’ 5 
11.9 
2T.6 
30.2 
lOOO 


Profii 
* Ibar-En? 


lu >ktorkina Funds 


Avcia 


.verage 


261 

2.33 

1.99 

2.2f 

227 


214 

245 

204 

2.5? 

2.45 


Myth of Non-Viability of 
Rural Branches 

Analyst 


Dissection of the profitobiiity of the branches of R notioriMlised 
bank shows that then is nothing inhenntly I 20 fl«y/ji 6 ie about 
banking in rural anas. The much’talked’about losses of banks* 
rural branches, when they do actually occur, arc ro be gffnbuied 
to the incompetence of individual banks* managements. 
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liontf depmuii ai ihe ycar-«iul. wt hm 
ilso worked oui the ratio with reference 
10 the average of working funrU as at the 
end of Match IV9I and March 1992 for 
each population group (able i gives the 
ihare of each popvfation group in Ihe 
total working funds and branch profits 
and aUo the ratio ot pro^t to working 
funds, both year-end and average. The 
table show^ that rural branches art the 
most profitable* whether profiiabihiy is 
worked OUI with reference lo year*end 
working funds or average of two-year 
figures. The average figures substantially 
improved the proniahUlly ratio of metro 
branches, making them second only to 
rural branches. [Vspiie this correction, 
some Jhionioos remain lo he corrected 
to gel A true piciure. 

lwi> major seiiors coniribuuiig lo the 
iniercsi earnings and expenses are irunsjC' 
lions with cusiomcis and iraiisachons 
with head office. Iniercsi* chsigcu on 
advances and paid on deposits consiiiute 
rusiomcr-rclaicd iiiiciesi and is shown ia 
T able 2. While intcrpreiing rhn Mbk li 
may be kepi in mmd ihai initreM rweived^ 
paid is for business throughout the year 
while Hgutes lor advances/deposits are as 
on Iasi day ol (he year J99I-92. Since last- 
day rifun*s arc normall) inflated, the rales 
of imercsi worked out by un are likely to 
be somewhat lower than the actual and 
fspecially so in urban and metro areas 
where the duanrum of year end spurt in 
both deposih and advance^ tv subsiamial. 
It may also he ^minted oui here ihar urban 
■nd metro branches may be having a 
higher proportion of non-performing ad* 
Vinces and to this extent ihe interest 
resTived would he proiiortionately low. 
As per Table 2. rural blanches earned 
Ihe highest mieresi me on advances (12.77 
per cent) vgih metro branches coming 
neii 02.75 per cem). followed by urban 
and semi-urban branches. One wouki 
«Mpe<i return on advances ro be the 
highest in metro ceniiev and lossest m 
niral branches. It seems ibat relatively low 
year-end figures and low noii-perfonnmg 
advances In rural areas are llw main 
causes of the above pattern of spread, 
Metro branches had the lowest inieievi 
COsi of deposiK, as a result of which they 
hid the highevi spread (margin) between 
Ihe interest rates on advances and on 
deposits. Urban branches had tlic (owesi 
spread helween the two rates mainly due 
10 the inordinaiety high cost of deposits. 

Inlerest puymenis from/io head nfHce 
(HO) are the other major source of 
mcome/expenditurc of hianches. In this 
area, there K an imjxirtant dhtonion 
folaied 10 interest iiHome/expenditure. 
The Miteiot tale allowed on balances Iqx 
with HO by brandies in ruraJ/semt-urban 
greas was higher by one percentage point 
AS compared iu the rate allowed to urban/ 
iBciro branches. .Similarly, the interest 
charged on borrowing ol urban/itietio 
branches was higher by one (>crcentagc 
pbmi (for SIX months only) as compared 


to Ihe rural/seml-urban branches. To 
ellmiRate this dblortioAi interest income 
and expenditure relating to transadtons 
with HO were reworked on uniform in¬ 
terest rate for all brancha. This income 
was added to interest income from ad¬ 
vances to get the comparative total Imereu 
income of braiwhev Similarly, intemi 
costs were worked out on uniform inierasl 
rale b&sis for borrowings from HQ The 
revised Inieiesi cost and inieiest irKome 
of branches grouped according io.popula 
iHjn of centres are given m Table y 

Table 3 shows (bai I he .interest margin 
is the highest at 4.40 per cent for rural 
branches* followed by metro branches 
with 3.41 per cent. The spread was the 
lowest for semi-urban branches. 

Profitability rs also affected by non¬ 
interest Income from commission, 
exchange, etc. and non-icuerest expenses 
like staff costs, premises costs, etc The 
diflcrence between the non-imcrest cost 
and the non-intercsi revenue k called 
'burden* since ihe non-intereu cost always 
turns out lo be higher than Us revenue 
counter-part, Burdea as percentage of 
working funds is rafeirvd to as 'burden 


enWkney niio'. The ^fferm* hwauia 
the iMerest spread and the burddh glvat 
pruHi and. simUarly. the difTerance bet¬ 
ween the spread ratio and the burden- 
efficiency ratio showi the profitability of 
Ihe unit. Table 4 gives details of bui^ 
for different population groupa. 

Ibble S shows that, after making ad¬ 
justments for the major diitoriioni. the 
profit ratio of rural braoches at 2.56 par 
cent was bektw that of metro biaochcs but 
was above that of semi-urban apd urban 
brarsches as welt as the entire branch net¬ 
work of the bank. This shows that in 
terms of proritability. the rural branches 
are not a liability lo the bank. The ofl- 
repeated theme of non-viablliiy of rural 
^tvhs is ihus not an industry-levd hsue 
bui one ai the level of the units Ji\ihe 
banking industry. Just as mismanagement 
is the major cause of industrial skkneu. 
inadequate management competence in 
individual banks is a major cause of the 
non-viability of rural branches of many 
public sector banks. In all possibility; in 
bonks with low profiiability of rural bran¬ 
ches* the siiuatlon may not be different 
for branches in other population groups 
also. 
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Subsidies, Patents aiid Market 
Access in Dunkel Divft 

Kajaram Uaagupta 

Whih the riscal measures recommended in the Dunkd Draft seem 
to give Indian agriculture a boost in the international market by 
forcing the developed countries to reduce the subsidy level, the 
proposals on intellectual property rights will make production 
costlier because of royally payment to multinationals for 
genetically engineered se^s and bio^substitutes, thus taking away 
the advantage given by Hscal measures. 


THE KconimeniUiion« or ihe Dunkd 
draft (DDl whtch inHucncc agfkuUural 
economy caa l>e broadly divided iiuo two 
groups: fiscal and irading measures and 
imelleclual properly rights ilPfts). 

The fiscal trading measures in DD in* 
elude; Reduciion of agrtculiural sub* 
sidy, |ii) Conversion of all barrkrs on 
agricultural imporis mio tariffs (lariffica* 
lion), (liil Guaranteed minimum access 
for farm imports of beiiveen 3 and 5 iier 
cent of consumpiion. tivi Keduciion of 
public disiribuiion sysiem (PUS)aciiviiy, 
and subsidised food only lo those eligi* 
ble on Ihe basis of clearly defined criterie 
related to nutriiioml object ists, (v) Phas* 
tng oui multi fibre agreement tMEA) 
which allows developed countries to im* 
pove discriminatory restrictiam on tenilk 
imports inconsisrent whh G^TT rules 
within 10 years. <vi) Removal of trade 
resiriiiive and dfstoriing invesiicient 
measures and mension of **eouaJ national 
ireatmeni'* to multinattonaU tMNCs) 
within 5 years, and (vii) Treatment of 
foreign service enterprise on equal 
naiioiial fooling with domestic service 
enterprises |l|. 

The list of intelleciual property rights 
incorporate the following: ti) Patents 
available for any invention whether pro¬ 
ducts or process, (ii) ftteni right enjoyable 
without discrimination as to the place of 
invention, the field of lechnotogy. and 
whether products are imported or locally 
produced, (iiil Life of patents to be 20 
years. (iv| In case of violation burden of 
proof lies on the accused. <vi Patents for 
plant varieties. (vi| Patents for Living 
organisms, and (vii) Deletion of the pro* 
vision for compulsory licensing, where a 
pilcnt-holder does not want to manufac¬ 
ture an item in a country, and treatment 
of import at par whh domesik manufac¬ 
ture for purposes of definjiion of the 
working of a paieni 

The dimihshing returns in agriculture 
has been well accepted in theory and has 
been empirkally found to be correct at 


kasi in (he case of fertiliser use, whk h is 
the most important input today for in* 
creasing productivity [4f. This only im* 
piKs an increase in tM cost of product ion 
of agricultural output, specially food 
Items, and hersce iiwrease in the price of 
these items. As food is ihe most impor* 
tant item of wage basket in a dmlnfung 
country like India, this increases wages 
and reduces profits of all the sectors. Abo, 
Ihe increase m foodgmins* prices gives a 
bowl to inflation, Arsd most imponanily, 
food n considered as a different class of 
iiem. It it a bask need for both the rich 
and the poor. This is why even developed 
couniries with a very small agricultural 
component m ineir national irsconse try 
10 protect the inieresisof farmers by pro* 
s idmg subsidies in differeni forms so that 
a^guate marketable surplus h generaied 
and ihe non-agricultural population need 
not pay high pncc. This is the reason why 
ibeve proposed TiKal measures has< been 
opposed by dmioped countries. While 
I ranee opposes the subsidy clause. Japan. 
South Korea, Swilrerland. Norway, 
C anada and Israel, etc have been oppos* 
mg urifficaiion l|]. 

Aggregate measure of subsidy (AMS| 
has been conskiered as an index of sub* 
sidy in the DCX AMS ha« been recom* 
mended to be brought down to 13.3 per 
cent by [5|. According to Guhui and 


Sharma, producer subsidy eguivaleni 
(PSEl can be taken as a proxy for AMS, 

pev iiuAsfa toagriculiurul sector 
value ol agricultural products 
g<p^-p,xX)+D+j 
Q X 4 D 

Where 

G • Agticuliural production 
Pj « Domestic pncY of agricultural 
products 

P. ^ ImcrAacional prke of agricultural 
produci.N 

X - Exchange rate for domestic 
currency 

1 ) « Diicct iianslei by goveinmcht to 
agnculiural sector 

I . Indirect subsidy to agricultural 
sector. 

According lo their calculation PSE for 
Imlia is negative and as high as 72.$ for 
)apan (Table I). This gives an impression 
that if DD is accepted, Indian agricultural 
products will become compctilive in (lie 
world market and hence agriculture will 
be a foreign exchange earner for In* 
dustrialisation. The agricultural sector 
thus IS supposed 10 play a vital role in the 
development process in India. 

ihis is however, nor as simple as it 
.ippears hlrsily. India is not a country 
self'sufricieni in food if the total nutri- 
tHinal rrguirrinent i$ lo be met. If India 
does not regularly import foodgrains. it 
IS only because of the lack of purchasing 
posver. More Oiin 30 per cent of the 
population Uses below ihe poverty line 
and because of iheir meagre lncome*do 
iK>1 demand even the minimum loud. 
India in true sense does not have expor* 
tabk surplus in foodgralnsai present. Jn. 
the intef national coriiexl. India const it ulo 
17 per cent of the world population and 
acxo*inis for only about 12 per cent of 
total cereals and puKes production 
fbbk 2l. On the other hand, ihe US whik 
constituting about S per cent of total 
population Kcoums for 1.3 per cent of 
foodgrains production. What Table 2 sug* 
gests is that exportable surplus in 
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PSI<0 




23<PSl <40 


Columbia 

Sts 

TufUy 

2.3 

LtS 

26.2 

Argcrilioa 

3t.\ 

S Atrica 

1.3 

C 

53,V 

(huia 

342 



kC to 

37,0 

Pakiuan 

21.1 





India 

2..3 





0<HSk<23 


PSP>40 




AusKatm 

10.1 

kugfKlavia 

41.0 



New Zealand 

19* 

Mexico 

43.3 



bntii 

21.5 

South Koira 

60.7 



US.SR 

254) 

iapan 

72.5 




SoM'T Oulati and Sharma (lb92t. 


ass 


P ui U ot WatkSy I, mi 


Um fmrttty wNh dtndcped 
eoitnirki ool^ And ii can be caMy 
•Miimcd (Iw these eountrics ate aa 
viportiBf at the cost of doaiestk 
consumption. 


Vw aov look m the»«iep«icraof 
•griebliufal ivoduea (food. Mnpia and 
(obocGOK ihe US. Cna^ and other 
Asian cooairies appear lo be act 
exponen. la ihe case nf In^ tea is a 


major eapoft lam, tr i^nmly wBtaor rtea 
and hprtICBliund product dat 4 viUt 
ammal pcoducis are f^olai *tTtrnrn nf c 
Sadia seems lo have eompmathe iao< 
graphical advamape in tridiat vlib her 
nei g hboariag conairkg. eaucra half oi 
African continent, and mlddte east coun* 
met and perhaps er si wh ils USSR. AfH^ 
net import is auiie oegNaibk. ai^ low 
income docs not seem to attract the i«i» 
port of high valued cereal oops and other 
agricukuial probucu from In^ in fulura 
Japan's ira^ng advantage will cottinoe 
10 he wkh the US and neigHbouring Aslan 
couMries. and Europe's geogiaphical ad* 
vanugc outside (he continent hes with 
Canada, the VS, Meako, North Africa 
and the middle east. India therefore has 
to depend mainly on West Alia, aeigh* 
bouring countries and eniwhUe USSR for 
her agricultural caportt. 

Now, even if we concede that India will 
be allowed to Increase its PSE from 2 to 
IJ, arid the US. Canada. Mexico and the 
European community, are forced to 
reduce it to 10 from existing high figures. 
India would not possibly gain from this. 

Firstly, as we have seen etrilCT, India 
don not have much geographicaf advam 
lage with the net importing regions. 
Secondly, since India docs not have caper* 
table surplus of foodgnin items, either 
more atca has lo be brought under cuhiva' 
lioa Of the yield rate has to be increased 
10 have surplus, farm products for sale. 
The scope of irtcreasing net area is timoit 
nil. Orott area can be iacrtaicd by riis* 
ingaoppingltucniiiy. But for this a large 
amount of inveMmeni in IrrigatloQ is 
raqvired. la the case of India, growth of 
minor irrigailon hat taken place mainly 
in ascai whm canal irrigation has spread. 
Under the scheme of reducing fiscal 
defkic, the maior vktirrM has been the 
dewlopmeni sector Including irrigation. 
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Popwlallon 

I'm 

im 

Slmie 

(BerCcasi 

Prednciien of 
Cercali and 
Puhn (tto 
foMM) 

1990 

Shaw 
tPR Ce«l 

Africa 

642.112 

121 

9445) 

4.7 

NMh aad OMfil Am 

eriea 

l.l 

4045) 

202 

Canada 

26,)21 

0.5 

51.729 

19 

Mekicc 

ga.set 

1.7 

VM 

15 

USA 

249,224 

4.7 

314427 

154 

geuib Amrrtca 

296,716 

5.6 

71491 

5.5 

Argemink 

n.m 

0.6 

19.775 

0.9 

graiil 

150,161 

24 

34474 

1.7 

Aaia 

J.IIZ7S6 

5frl 

115.715 

45.9 

Barteladmh 

115,59) 

12 

29425 

1.5 

China 

M)9J)6d 

21.5 

395471 

194 

India 

I55J}94 

16.1 

210023 

10.4 

tndofrtwa 

194415 

3.5 

51491 

16 

Japan 

125,520 

2.5 

14402 

07 

HaJaysit 

I7J9I 

0.5 

1415 

041 

Mysiimr 

41A75 

OS 

14492 

07 

fthiMan 

122.626 

2.) 

2I44S 

l.t 

Sri LaithJ 

17417 

04 

2415 

0.1 

Thailand 

55,702 

14 

u.im 

IJ 

Vic< Nam 

66.695 

14 

19.441 

09 

R«>m 

500,177 

9.4 

291415 

IA4 

DaMwrk 

5.145 

0.1 

10461 

03 

Franc* 

56.406 

l.l 

564M 

19 

Cermany 

79.U7 

I.S 

51406 

1.9 

Ncthertands 

tA95l 

0,5 

1.455 

01 

Poland 

57450 

07 

2140 

14 

Spam 

JJf.ir 

07 
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aklw^ if SiflMtk PliB kai 
r4ike nni Oncfrinhtiral finMce front 
ihe flnaiKltl MCtor tefermi do not se«m. 
to be priority moot friendly Under the 
rircunsiances the only rehablc «ber- 
naiive left b to incretM ihc yidd rtie 
whldt out be poislbk through either hr^ 
yielding vuiety of iced or higher dote of 
rertiliser which cgein requires credit and 
does not'Mve much Imponutce in the 
context of fInaAcitI sector reforms. 

So far u raltlAi yicM rate is concern¬ 
ed, India it in a quite diadvantageous 
liiuatiOA because of poor soil feniliiy. It 
b quilt evident from Ihbic 4 lhai tnd^a^ 
yield rates of cereals* pulses, sugarcane 
and potaio are ihe lowest. This, however, 
does not say much about inferior soil 
quality which is evideni from Ihble 5 
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which sl»in the fmdher coAMDpslao Of 
a few countries. The US yield rales of 
cereals* pulses, sugarcaise and potato are 
2.5. 3. 1.2 and 2 times more than Irsdia's 
whereas the US consumes only 43.4 kg of 
NPK per heetaie cot npti ed to India's con¬ 
sumption of 64.1 kg. Similarly. Canada. 
Argentina. Mexico and Thailand, 
although have higher yield rates eonsume 
less airrount of nutriem per heciare com¬ 
pared (o India Yield rates of cereals. 
puKes and potaio in fiarwe are 1.3.4 and 
2 times more ihao those »n lisdia whereas 
France consumes only 3.1 limes more fer¬ 
tiliser than India in each hectare 
Although Auetralia's cereals yield rate is 
lower than that of India'v puitt sugarcane 
and potato yield rates are much higher. 
However, Australia's fentliscr consump¬ 
tion is only Z4 kg per hectare compared 
to 64.1 kg in India. In other words, 
because of dunirushing returns to fertiliser 
use* cost of agricultural Hems in India will 
rise so much that they will not be competi¬ 
tive, specially to those from the US. 
Canada. A/geniina, Mouco. and Australia 
Given this background of non* 
compeiitiven^s aivd Dunkrl recummen- 
daiiofi that all the countries have lo 
import 3*5 per ceiM of their agricultural 
consumption (not export of 3*5 per cent 
of agricullural production), most of the 
import requirement will be mci by the US 
aloftc. Given the world production of 
ceieab and puhev at 2*614 million tonnes, 
the world import raquiremcni as 5 percent 


the total w^rld import will be 100 
milUon tonnes. With SOO kg of par capita 
annual requirement of cereals and pulses, 
the US domestic consumption would be 
125 million tonnes, and hence a surplus 
of 119 million lonnes which is more than 
the stipulated minicnum import require¬ 
ment for the rest of the world. With 
similar assunipiion Europe's surplus 
seemv to be 4fl million tonnes out of which 
30 million tonnes come from France 
alone 

Therefore, 13 pet cent of PSE does not 
seem to help India much because of her 
poo: soil feniliiy, and hence the com* 
pariiive disadvaniege in the case of 
foodgrain Hems. India, however, can still 
eipon high value cereal and horiiculiure 
crops To produce these crops. India has 
to shift cultivation away from usual 
foodgrain items. If ihe preseni level of 
purchasing power is maintained this im¬ 
plies a supply gap in foodgrain items 
which would nccesshaie raiionallsanonor 
food import. Initially it may si?em lo 
follow the rule of compamiivr cosi advan* 
rage and India may obtain her inipons at 
competitive price. However, as mention¬ 
ed earlier, food is not only a basic 
necessity item, ii is a greai political 
weapon loo. T he developed countries with 
the engineered demand increases and ar* 
tifrciJl price hikes can play havoc with 
India's sovereignly. Besides this. If 
foodgrains production is de*emphasiscd, 
it Will be grown on iaferior land and the 
cost of production may further rlso This 
will induce priccaof imported foodgrains 
to go up. 

Now as food is the most important iiem 
in the industrial wage basket, rise in food 
price tends fO increase ihe wage rate, in- 
ftarion, reduce profitabiliiy and dampen 
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(he spirit of inveument. And bccaosc of 
increase in the vosi of production, these 
industrial foods lose export compen- 
livenctt. Atiernativety more capital inten¬ 
sive lechnolofies may be used displacmt 
labour, him of all. we are not sure 
whether this will help us in the rnter- 
national market to compete with the 
developed world which has iech»olo|ieaJ 
advantaieofat least 10 years whkh they 
are going to lunher improve by tPR. the 
other aspect of Dunkel draft. Secondly, 
even if capital intensive lechnotogy helps 
in the growth process, the fruits of growth 
will be confined to a few deciles as the 
labour force will be kept out of this 
process. 

iNItItbtTUAt PROPtm RiOHr (iPR) 
EFSfetT 

IPR IV another dimenvion of the Dunkel 
draft. The present Indian Patent Act 
covers (aI process patent for food, 
medicine, drug and vlseniicals. (b) product 
patent for other iients, and (c> neither pro* 
cess nor product paient m connection with 
agriculture DD un the other hand 
demands protection for iti product, 
til) plant variciics. and * fin) living 
organisms. The US at preseni has all the 
above paieni faulmes. However, ii must 
be noted that only since 1900, the US has 
implemented the second and third types 
of patent. Another point to be noted ic 
that afiei 19?f>. when process patent 
system was implemented. India made 
tremendous progress in pharmaceutical 
sectors with remarkable presence in them* 
ternational market because of lower price 
achieved through dlKovery of cheaper 
process for pharmaceuiical products. 

BiO'technology which is ihe technology 
of tomorrow for agncuhure has applica¬ 
tions m vaccine, drugs and mining. This 
technology employs production processes 
based on living organisms like bacteria, 
living forms like plants and uiher living 
beings. DD may affeci Indian agriculture 
very adversely through new patent laws 
which lesincis the research and use of bio> 
technology. The main non labour inputs 
in agriculture are land, water, seed, fer* 
liliser. and pesticides, Ijist ihree items are 
going to be patentable, and hence are 
going to affeci agriculture 

Ckneticallv engineered varieties of seed 
of food ar>d cash crops owned by multi¬ 
national hio-technology companies will be 
sold in India [3j. Price of these seeds will 
have royalty component which ha.s so far 
been absent. Naiurally this increases seed 
price. As sucsessive generation of seed is 
proiecied by patent, the farmers may nor 
he allowed lu save seed out of their own 
harvest to sow iheif neat crop. Even in 
some countries where there is intelkviual 
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proUcxroD hsr ptant varieties hhe plani 
breeder's right, there are two ecempeiona. 
iDhaRowspliuu btecdeis/scientists lo use 
protected varieties for further breeding 
work without paying royally, arid (ii) It 
gives (he farmer the right to ^veseed for 
his persona) use from hb harvest. 

Since unlike in other areas, improved 
varieties of embryo requires an earlier 
gciHTation of embryo, the above evmp- 
liom ensure that the socially useful aciivi* 
i> of breeding new improwd sprieiicscon* 
linucs unhindered. IfDD accepted, this 
aJsaiiiagc will no longer be there. 
Research will be mormpolKed. and gains 
will not irickle down. In ihat case India 
w ill not he able to increase the yield rate 
through high Quality seeds to make her 
producecompetitivr in the world market. 
Whaiever progress India has made in bro- 
technology will be cocnpleiely diluted and 
I hen lechrsology available with India will 
be about 20 years old. 

BKKSuMniuTkk 

Hecavse of presssuie from envlroninen* 
tahsts. ami operation of diminishing 
returns, agricultural sector is compelled 
to move away from the use of chemkaK 
10 bhi substitutes (bto-fenilisers and bto* 
pesticidev)()J. ThH may reduce the cost of 
culhvaiion aho^ Res^rch has already 
suried, and India has been taking part in 
thv research in ihis area. 

I^larus caimot ute niirogm from the air. 
sheinkal fenllisers fia nitrogen in ihe soil 
for the plant If bio*technologV succeeds 
errram bacierja in Ihe environment can 
donate ammonia to the plant; blue green 
algaecan fie nHrofcn through water fern 
called a/olla, A group of fungi called 
myvorrhi/a enter the roots of trees, shrubs 
and crops and solubilise bon phosphate 
in low fertilby soil thus making them 
available for plants; in addition they 
niobilisc other nutrients like copper and 
einc. Huciilus megaterium. a special kind 
of bacteria increases ihe phosphate status 
m the soil, mirumising or doang away with 
(he need for chemical phosphatoi. Certain 
kinds of soil bacteria when injected with 
methane from the air release enhanced 
amounts of phosphorous, potassium, 
calcium and magnesium. A whole range 
of insects and worms have been re¬ 
discovered to be ptmsH r'«(o seivke to 
fight pests. The Ladybird beetle f.«ds on 
bugs ai tacking crops as diverse as mustard 
and cauliflower; another kind of worm 
cars.up the Larva of imecu aiiacking the 
cowpea thus proiecii^ the crop. 

Certain micro organisms function as 
natural pesiicides. There are more than 
100 kinds of known bacteria, virus and 
fungi which attack insects. Rehieobacteria 


Ihat promote plant growth am useful 
agents of biolof ical pest control. Bacillus 
ihungemis kills insects by producing a 
loxin which is safe Bacillus papillae is ef> 
fevtrve against beetles. In additton to these 
naturally occuriing micro-organisms, 
genetically engineered insect pathogens 
are being tried out as biological agents of 
pest control 

What is therefore clear is that there is 
going to be a revolutionary change in 
agriculiural technology in which living 
micro-organisms are going to play an im* 
poriani tok. If DD u going to patent all 
thesQ the control over entire range of seed, 
fertiliser and pesticide will be with 
muliinatkmaJs which rsot only have a lead 
in bio-technoloty. but also commaryd 
enormous capital to invest. This will, no 
doubt, render all research in the hand of 
multinationals which would make all 
inputs cosily because of monopoly. 
Agriculture thus will turn out to be a 
capital imerKive field of technology. Small 
aisd marginal farmers will then have no 
relevance in the agricultural production. 

DD thus speems to give benefit to India 
in the international market by forcirtgswb 
sidy red Us non aersns the countries. This 
howorer. IS Quhe illusive as India don not 
have a comparative advantage in agri¬ 
cultural capon. Market access approach 
on the other hand forces India to import 
foodgrains Cor which foreign nchangehas 
lo be earned at the cost of domestic 
cereals production. This and the IPR ef¬ 
fect together increases agricultural costs 
and makes ihe agricultural and industrial 
goods which are now going to have higher 
wage content non-compel I live because of 
the increased price and higher royally 
component. OD therefore makes us lose 
our sovereignly by forcing us to change 
ou r Const ii ui ioft for accommodat irsg new 
patent rules and tries to cripple the 
ecorsomy whkh othersvlse has esira* 
ordinary potential. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


The Third Stratum 

Nirmal Mukuji 

I . ■ " . 

The fundMOientti question before pnnehaytts everywhtrt in tbt 
country has for !ong been whether they m there for deyHopment 
functions oniy or for the wider purpose of seif-government. The 
centnd objective of the Constitution (?Srd Amendment) Act must, 
therefore, be seen es seif-government, unabridged by the quite 
unnecessary references to economic deveiopmeni end sociei justice 
end the whoHy avoidobfe Eteventh Schedule 


THE ConttUuboA (73rd Amendmeni^Aci 
hai. in MMiMc. fionuituiioruliacd pan* 
chayat t as a third sirat urn o( fpver nin« nt 
at and below ihe dairict level. Hiihcrio 
iheeouniry had lived with a two'layered 
fovcrnmcntal syMcm, the union and the 
naie. The lemin below the iiaies was kit 
unprovided (or. except only for a Dirve* 
live Principle for sciiini up Mir*$ovemina 
villa|cpanchayats. For four decades and 
a half the Directive Principle remained 
unacted upon. Now. to the credit of the 
prcaeni*day law*mal«rs. the omission hm 
been rectified aruJ mom The ameiKled 
Constitution requires the stales to con* 
siiiute panchayats as insiiiviiorts of self* 
lovernment not only for vi11a|es but aJso 
at intermediate and district levels. Con* 
scquenily there will, henceforth, be three 
strata of (ovemmeni: the union, the slates 
arsd ihe panchayats. A more radical 
chance is difTiculi to visualise Its implica* 
lions are far*reaching. perhaps not fully 
grasped even by those who legislaied the 
nseasure. 

I 

A major obaiacle to undemanding lies 
in the content of the 79rd Amendment, 
Rsr, on the one hand. N defines pan* 
chayais by whatever name called to mean 
Instil utions of $elf*|Overament. It abo 
mallei it mandatory for every stale to con* 
iiitute panchayats at the three Imelt men* 
ikmed. sensibly not iiuiiiing mi ihe la* 
lermediaie level in liny states. Further, and 
most cruciaUy. ii provides tnai suie 
legUlaiures "may. by law, endow the pan* 
chayais with such powers and auchi^iy 
as may be necessary to enable them to 
funciion as insiiiuiions of self* 
go^iemment". The plain meaning of these 
provissons, read by ibemselves, is that self* 
government for panchayats is the central 
objective. The only point on which con* 
troversy could arise, and very likely will, 
when il eomes to the state legislaiures cn* 
dowlng powers and authority lo the pan* 


chayais. H about the nseaning lo be given 
lo the expression *self*govtrnmetir. 
especially when apptied lo each level. But 
more abMi that laier. 

Vn. on Ihe other hand, there is the 
qualiGcation ihii ihe very same law to be 
enacted by a state kgivlaiure “may von* 
tain provisions for the devolution of 
powers and responsibitiiies upon pan* 
chayais at ihe appropriate kvel, subieci 
10 such conditions as may be specified 
therein, wit h respect to (a Mhe preparai ion 
of plans for economic dmlopmeni and 
social JusiicA and (b) the implememaiton 
of schemes for economic deveiopmeni 
and social jastkt as may be enirusied lo 
them including those in relation lo ihe 
matters listed in the Eleventh Schedule". 
The Eleventh Schedule painstakingly 
spells out 29item& It can be no one's case 
that economic development and social 
justice are not desirable goals. Therefore 
planning for them caniwc really be tib* 
jeeted io» though implemeniing entrusted 
schemes in this Field might, because that 
could reduce panchayats to mere oecuiors 
of handed-dmirn programmes. But the 
more important question is whether this 
later and somewhai over*<labontc provi¬ 
sion dilutes the objective of self* 
governinenl. Does h. in other words, 
abridge i he rights of the slate legjsla lures 
down to endowing deveiopmeni functions 
only? 

The furKSamental question before the 
panchtyetis mrywhere in the country has. 
for long, been whether they are there for 
deveiopmeni functions only or for ihc 
wider purpose of self-government. Ankle 
40 of the Coftuilution capticitly visualises 
self'governmcnt for village panchayats. 
The relatively limited notion of develop- 
mentcame in with the Balwanirty Mehia 
Report. 1957. Going refreshingly beyond 
its terms of referersce. the Mehia Team 
recommended democratic daraniralisatiofl 
to a ihrcc-ticT panchay« structure, but this 
would handle deveiopmeni work only. 


Seen against the provisions of Article 40, 
panchayats were no longer to be confin* 
ed to the village level, but their functkMs 
were to be restricted to less than self* 
governmeni. The recommended pattern 
was, with some variations here and there, 
adopted by most of the states. It was also 
persisted wiih in the Asoka Mehta Report, 
I9?fi. all bough a nominal bow was made 
to self-government in an anneaure eon* 
taining a draft Constitution amendment 
bill. 

In his dissenting noie to the A Mehta 
Report, E M S Namboodiripad stated: 
“Democracy ai the central and state levels, 
but bureaucracy at all lower levels—this 
II the essence of Indian polity as spelt out 
in the ConsthuiIon...I cannot think of ihe 
panchayati raj institutions as anyihlng 
cHhei than the iniegtal pans of the coun¬ 
try's administration whh no difference 
beiween what are called the 'd^lopment* 
and 'regulatory* functions...! am afraid 
that the fhoM of the earlier idea that 
panchayati raj insniutHNis should be com* 
pkie\y divorced fiom all regulaiory func* 
tions and made to confine themselves only 
to developmental lunctionv is haunting my 
colleagues!* He vet ihe goal as follows: 
*'What It required is that, while certain 
definite fieids of administration like 
defence, foreign affairs, currerscy. com* 
munkaiion. etc, should rest with the cen¬ 
tre, ill the rest should be transferred to ihe 
states and from there to the district and 
lower levels of elected administrative 
bodies!* This was clearly a plea for going 
beyond deveiopmeni to self-government, 
although that expression vvas not used. 

The faci of the matter is that it is en* 
lirely within the competence of the state 
legislatures to decide what powers and 
authority the panchayars should have in 
order that ihey function as credible 
institutions of seir-governmeni. This was 
the Constituhonal position all along; the 
73rd Amendment has served to reafTirm 
k. The iniroduciion of the development 
motif in the amendment, perhaps. Kmits 
the compeierKc of the legislatures only in 
the sense of mdicaiing the minimum that 
each state legislature should transfer to the 
panchayats. There is. in other words, a 
floor but no celling. How far above the 
floor a pankuiar slate may go is a ques¬ 
tion of pc4tcy for that state, bearing in 
mind that the panchayats from now on are 
u) be (I) Const it uiksnal bodies, and (2) in¬ 
siiiuiions of self-government. The central 
objeclive of the amendment must, 
therefore, be seen as self government, 
unabndged by the quite unnecessary 
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rf ferenm u> ecoMfltk 4e»<tepiT>cm ind 
soait lusiice ind the whoUy ivoidiMe 
Eleventh Schedule. 

II 

Hid there been just the 73rd AtnendncM. 
unimbi|UOu&ly proclaiming aelf* 
government for the panchayits. shorn of 
the obfuscating references to ecooomK; 
developtneni dnd social justice, the cen¬ 
tral purpose of Const iiutionalising a third 
straiurn of lovernmcnt would have been 
clear. What has made fur fun her confu¬ 
sion U the simultaneous enacimeni of the 
74th AmendiTsenl for niunidpalities. 1‘or, 
although sclf-govemment for these bodies 
IS surely to be welcomed, the legislaiion 
of two separaic amendments divides the 
governing space below the state levd into 
two pans, rural and urban, and gives ihe 
pirtitioi> Constitutional kginmation. TV 
idea oi a single third stratum, therefore, 
becomes difficult to grasp 

The 74ih Amendment seems to be a 
hasty afteri bought. For one thing. It is 
almost a carbon copy of the 73rd Amend* 
ment. with the identical references to 
economic development and social justice 
with i(« own poiiitlevs Twelfth Schedule 
It looks as If some independent thinking 
went into the pamhayit law and then, one 
day. the Mumc)palwialahN suddenly woke 
up tixl said *'we too. please" and were 
simply served ihr panohayat dish with 
municipal sauce Secondly, a thought* 
lessly consiHuiionaIjses an artifioal 
dichotomy hetmn rural and urban whets 
all previous thinking has stresKd the 
coniinuum between the two. Thirdly, m 
a frantic bid to cover this lapse, it give) 
Constitutional sialus lodistrici planning 
committees, which will ’'consohdaie the 
plans prepared b> the iiacKhtyats and 
mumcipalilics" and "prepare a draft 
development plan for the dlsirici i) a 
whole*'. Neither the Planning Commission 
nor State Planning Boards have even 
siaiuiory backing, leave aside Conxiiu* 
lional recognition. Planning from below 
has indeed taken a sitangc rouie, especial¬ 
ly as I hese high-status district bodies will 
be constuutionaliy Umhed to preparing 
only draft plans. 

There is a firmly embedded concept 
that panchayats aie ior the rural areas. |i 
is rooted in tliu historical reality of village 
pancHayais having existed from ancient 
limes. 1*hc l>restive Principle of Stale 
Policy in Arlule 4fl also rrf|uirrs the 
orgiftisaiioft of village panchayais. Ihe 
drmocnitc dcccniralisation devised hy the 
11 Mehia Report rented on village pan 
shayats at the base. So, with some 
telitsemenis, did the scheme of the A 
McMa Report. The Inking ol panchayais 
with the rural anas has now received c'on- 


siittMkpnal endoracmeoi by Ihe 73rd 
Amendmeat. Adunarfiraiive arrange* 
mentareflect the hnkigi in thm the union 
has a ntfiiatrv of rural develepment look* 
ing afler panchayat maiten and many 
Stales have ministers for pinchaytt and 
rural doelopmeni. The panchayais are 
thus locked into a 'rural only* bind. 

As far back as 1963. a RuribUrban 
Ralaiioftship Commiiicr was appointed by 
the government of India lomake "recom- 
mendaiioits regarding the relationshtp bei* 
ween the urban local bodies and the pan- 
chayaij raj insiituikNto'*. The commiiiet 
obaers^ that urbanisation should be con* 
sidered as a *coniinuouv process of iran* 
Ml ion from rural to urban" that "a whole 
area should be treated as one unit for ad* 
minisirative purposes'* and. further, that 
"rural and urban areas falling wiihin it 
should be treated as integral parts ol ihe 
area'* for the purposes of planning and 
implemeniaiion Recalling this, ibe A 
Mehta Report remarked that the *'cvolu* 
lion from rural lu urban way of hie is a 
continuous proem with seuuemes ftom 
a tiny hamlet to a si/eable eity**. Instead 
of an urbin-iural dichmomy it saw a 
rural urban continuum, which called lor 
linking up the rural areas with urban frwal 
poinis. 

There is growing evidence of ihe tran* 
siiion from rural to urban in the shape of 
a large number Of urbanised villages. At 
present, these are growing in a haphazard 
manner with little or no civic amenities 
If there is no proper town planning from 
now. these will become ugly urban 
spreads, (he redoefopment of which will 
he enormously costly Laier, With the 
growth of agriculture and increasing pro¬ 
sperity in the countryside more such cen¬ 
tres arc likely to come up as focal points 
of business, trade, marketing and servK* 
ing. In West Bengal, for instance, places 
like DhupguH in Jalpaiguri diurict and 
Garbeta-Amlagora in Medlnipore dhcrki 
have grow n beyond rreognit km in the last 
decade*or so. and are now bustling urban 
market centres. Notwithstanding (heir 
'rural only* origin, the panchayais must 
squarely shoulder thh rapidly growing 
urban reabty m their respective rural areas. 
If this enlargement nf their function. calls 
for suftable legislaiive. admlnistreiise and 
financial backing, that should be lonh- 
comirrg fr^m the states. 

It bears lepetnion that the 73rc* and 
74ih Amendments have, unfoiiunaicly. 
const it uitoiia Iked whai k in fact an at* 
lifKial dichotomy between rural and 
urban sdf govemmertt./ff there is a con* 
(iniiurn siietching frodi hamlet to city, 
what u called for is an overarching matitu* 
(ton ivhich does away with dichotomy and 
teflecis I he realN y of i he corn inuutn. The 
divtrici pUnning committees implanied. 


s 

Mwwhai etratigely, to the 74Ul Ainesd* 
memarenot the answer, becauMwbhow 
eaecuiive functions they will net in any 
sense be insiitutioni of self'govemmem. 
Eventually the two amendments w^R need 
to be anulgamaied to provide for In* 
t^rated sdr-government for the con* 
linuuffl. in the prdccss relieving them of 
unnecessary clutter. Until then, each state 
must serKMsIy think of integrative legisla* 
lion to merge existing panchiyai and 
municipal laws In order to build i 
coherent third Mraium. without offending 
the basics of the two amendments. While 
megalopoltses like Calcutta*Howrah may 
be governed in a manner suited to their 
requirements, the municipalities and the 
panchayais in ihedivtricK should become 
component units of vclf-governmeni 
within an overall sci up of district 
sefr-govet nance. 

MI 

More lellmg ihan any shoiicoming in 
the two amendments is the all*pervasrve 
mindset amongst the ruling elites that the 
natural mode of losvrning the country is 
through governmenis at the union and 
slate levels only, as originally conceived 
by the founding fathers, and any aitempi 
to inseri a third stratum below the stales 
would be fraught with imprediciable ptrih 
for ihe polity Support for this view comet 
from the fact that the Onstitutinn 
detenbes India as i Union of States, that 
ns federal scheme divides powen heiween 
juv the union and the states and lhai ihe 
union nates duality runs through its en* 
ilrecooteni. Support also comes from ihe 
familiar iiaiu% quoi%> argument that if 
things have nor worked oji well the fault 
IS not so much with the system as with 
those who have opcriied It. Finally, sup¬ 
port also comes from ihe plain fact that 
the 73rd and 74th Amendments make iio 
consequential change in the pre-existing 
iwO'layered scheme of government oui* 
lined in the Constitution. 

We may look at ihese points seriatim. 
The Constitution that "we. ihe people of 
India" give ourselves in 1949 was a com* 
bination of two elements: concepts and 
structures. The concepts reflected free 
India's aspirations. Mainly these were em¬ 
bodied in the Preamble and the two sec* 
itonv on Fundamental Rights and the 
Directive Principles of State Policy. This 
was the creative part, providing ihe 
hedm^k of all ^se. The structural part, 
hy contrast, wv pedestnan. It set out how 
the country was to be governed as ■ 
'‘vcFvcieign. demoentk lepuMk”. Mimesis 
rather than creativity was its dliiin* 
guishing feaiure, for it borrowed heavily 
fiom the Government of India Ad. 1935. 
Perhaps carrying on with what was 
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tiresdy there wu mosi coAvenkni el the 
lime l^hapt this also suited the then nil' 
inf etttei» pdllidva end bureeucnts. The 
structures devised were, ei best, ep* 
proprlaie only for that stage of the 
republic Unlike bednxii principkv ihete 
can hardly be treated as binding for all 
lipe. **NMe. the people of India'* have to 
keep inventing new structures appropriate 
for our times, which mnns that mindsets 
should go. 

Thai a sj’siem i» as good as the people 
who work it is undoubiedly true. Dut. 
esjually, even ihe best people cannot make 
a system work once it becomes out of tune 
with changed circumstances. Two indices 
uf how much things have changed are; 
one. the country's population has more 
than doubled since independence; two. 
thanks to aduU suffrage ar^ frequent ekc' 
Ikons, poliiical awareness has crtormous- 
1 y grown among previously quiescent 
people. The bureaucracy, lo which the 
two* layered system entrusted the business 
of governnicni below the slate level, is 
wholly unable locope. It has aUo become 
so corrupt that Rajiv Gandhi, as prime 
mmisier, had ruefully lo admit ihat only 
15 of every lOO paise of development 
inuiiey reached ihe intended beneficiaries. 
Increasingly Ihe people want lo manage 
their own affairs.'Panchayati raj. whether 
of the apoliikal B Mehia variety or the 
poliiical A Mehta one, will no longer do. 
because ihe 'ntj' element is wholly misi* 
ing in boih Indeed ihe expression *pan* 
chayati raj* has acquired a bad odour. A 
ihird siratum of seir-governmem is ihe 
struciural invention we now need. 

The absence of consequential changci 
is ir point w«U laken. Il is neither powi- 
ble nor necessary to alter c omprehensively 
the unioii'Maies duality built into the 
Consiliuiiun. It is sufTicient to focus at* 
leniion on the single issue of dccentralUa* 
lion, which after all U what a third 
siratum is all about. Owing to the then 
prevailing circumstances, the framers of 
the Constiiution opted for a federation 
with a strong centre. Subsequemly. the 
logic ofthestrong centrecoikcepi shaped 
Congress poliijcs and the policies of cen* 
traJ plannir^ in such a way ta to make the 
union much Mronger and. correspooding* 
ly. (he suta much weaker than the 
Consthuiion*makers ever visualised. If 
now the statci endow meaningful powers 
downwards, the system will reserrible an 
hour«glasi, with the states at the narrow 
waist, the unbn powerwise broad at the 
top and sub4taie imhuikons funedonwise 
broad at the bottom. h>hiically, this ia 
unllkdy to be accept^le to the stales. 
Therefore, the union must first decen¬ 
tralise to the nates so that they in turn 
may have enough to decentralbc to lower 
formatlotii 
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jr there is one factor above all that is 
responsible lor the negative features that 
have emerged in the polity and the 
economy, h is Ihe over-cenirWisaiion of 
powers and functions ai the union level. 
In many wayv this has convened whai was 
mcarn to be a iwo>layered fMeral arrange* 
ment into i Delhi •centric unitary system. 
One has only to see the sprawling 
tniniuries in the capiiaJ dealing with sub* 
jeets in the State and ConcurreiU Usis to 
get an idea of the ervonmiy of the union's 
usurpation of state funettoru. to the 
federal scheme, the union and the siaiet 
were to share the burden of governing the 
country, with the states acting as the vital 
commumcaiing links with the people The 
states have been too enfeebled to fulfil chi> 
allotiedrole. For orte(hing.ihcy have been 
reduced to begging the union for rinarKe» 
and battalioni. Secondly, the fear of 
dismissal under Article 354 haunts them 
and they have thus been rendered less than 
partners in the giwernmeni of the couP' 
try. Consequently, we have the sirange 
spectacle of a bloaied union, far removed 
from the pcopk. attempting to govern 
almost singly m vectors best left to ihe 
stales. 

The principle ol a federation with a 
strong centre* impelled the Consulueni 
Assembly to ensure that the union was 
more than well pr^wided with rir\anciai 
rcsourcet. consciously leaving ihe states 
with leu than ihesr requirements. The idea 
was lo gist the union fmaiknal leverage 
to deal with the stales. Bui what has hap* 
pened is that, with um-cemrahsation, the 
union has used its surpluses in profligate 
spending raihcr than in balancing the 
requiremeflis of the slates For a ^len 
years or more, it has had to divert capital 
resources to cover iis revenue deficits. 
Especially during the KK, its flnarkcial 
managemeni has led to irresponsibly 
heavy borrowings qbroad. 1 he economK 
crisis that engulfed the country in 1991 
was eniiiely the creaiioA of the ruling 
elites at the centre, who acted as if accoun* 
table lo no one. If there is a silver lining 
to this dark doud of over •cent rahsai ion, 
k is only that the crisis compdkd the ekics 
10 b^n dtsmimling the corrosive licence* 
permit raj. So far. however, the new 
economic measures have had Ktile impact 
on corruption or prices and none 
wHaiioever on poverty. 

As ikoted earlier, there has been a 
phenomenal rise in the poliiical con* 
sciouineB of the p eop le *rhis has awaken* 
ed dormant aapiraiiotts among groups at 
ihc p er iphery the poMy. Thus dahts are 
orgamsing aguau upper castes, tribels 
launching osowmeMs from Bodolarvd to 
the Narmada hasm. backward classes 
using Mandal to advance. Muslims think* 
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ing anew after the Babri Masjld, and so 
on. Punjabi Sikhs and Kashmiri Muslims 
have laken to militancy, much as the 
Nagas and the Mizos did a generation 
ago. M looks as if the periphery is in rmoli 
against the dominance of a 'maimiream'. 
firmly enifenched in its over-centralised 
fortress of governance and politics, 
luktcad of seeing the positive message in 
all this, the 'mamsiream* has reacied in 
two ways. VkilitK'ally, it has tended to treat 
all such revolts av aiui*naiional. On the 
governmental side, it has ovtruiilised the 
coercive mstrumenis of draconian taws 
and armed forces, virtually outlawing 
human righis. except when it came to 
'mainsirramUponwTcd violence, such as 
at Ayodhya and resulianily at Bombay, 
Surat and elsewhere. The Mege mentality 
of 'mainuream* elites, whether in power 
or fkCH. II hardly suiUble for governing 
sub-continental India on the move. 

On one bank of ihc river of national 
life ib the ovtrceniralised Indian state. 

I hinly composed of the ruling elites in the 
union and some of the M>-called national 
political parties. These are Ihe selfstyled 
'mainsircam* who nevenire of exhorting 
others to join them On the other bank 
are massed Ihe people of India, amongst 
them being in myriad gioups that make 
us rich m diversity. Obviously there must 
be a bridge lo connect the two, but ihr 
river is wide and requires several spans. 
Thovc who wioce the Constiiution built 
only itkr single span linking the centre with 
a mid-potni pier where the stales were 
cluster^, the journey beyond being left 
to bureaucratic boats. Thu first span has* 
ing been severely damaged ihrough 
misuse. Ihe Iridian Stale is left stranded 
on one bunk, out of touch wiih ihe peo¬ 
ple on the other vide Without first itpar* 
ing this vpan. the 73rd Amendment has 
commenced construction on ihe portion 
between the states and ihe people. *rhe 
project is welbinteniioned hui absurd. Il 
is the enure river which needs a bridge, 
not merely a section of it. 

Leaving the analogy behind, it 
is imperative that the Indian State 
should abandon the distortion of ovtr- 
ceninilivatiofl, w hich has not only made 
a mockery of what the founding fathers 
intended but has brought the polity and 
the economy to the brink of disaster. 
Having regard to the changed cir* 
cumsianoes. (he earlier principle of a 
'federaiion with a strong centre* needs to 
give way to a 'tcdtraiion with a strong 
centre and sirong states'. It is no longer 
sufficierii for the centre to decentralise 
merely to restore Ihe position originally, 
written into the Constitution. Strong 
stales will come about only if the slates 
themselves decide how much autonomy 
they must ha^ So fong as thu is within 
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Che framaiof k of ihe CeoKUucion, in (he 
tetue (he( (he buie feaiurei a/e not mfr* 
iniedi Ihoi should become ihe new dis- 
penuUon* subject to parliament ensuring 
ihat (he centre is enabled to perform iis 
due role. Only then will it be reasonaMe 
to expect the siaiei to pan with enough 
power to make the third straium truly 
edf'imernin^ 


Finally, after (his lengihy detour, two 
inter-connected quesjions need to be ad¬ 
dressed. Neither the 71rd Amendment nor 
what is virtually Usannexuic. namely. Ihe 
74(h Amendment, are of help in answer¬ 
ing them, (in what MIows, for the sake 
of simplicity, only the 7Jtd Amendment 
and panchayats will be referred to) First, 
what does^self-government mean if each 
of Ihe three levels of panchayats in a 
typical state h to have this commodity? 
Second, when it comes to endowing 
poMtrt irtd auchonty. how far should the 
Kate legislatures go to ensure self- 
government at each level? 

The literiJ meaning of self-government 
h autonomy or government without out¬ 
side interference. But obvioudy the pan¬ 
chayats cancMM enjoy full autonomy, set 
u (hey ate within individual states. Nor 
can tlM Mates, placed as they arc within 
Ihe Irtdian union. What the 73rd Amend¬ 
ment has done is no( only to consiitu- 
llonallse three strata of government but 
aUOk within the ihird stratum, three levels 
of panchayats. Therefore, there will noiv 
be a Hve-Morcyed pyramid of govemmews 
rising from (he village panchayats at the 
base to the union at the apex. At each level 
below the union (here can be no more 
than an appropriate measure of auio- 
nomy. Thus self-governnsent ai a par- 
iicular level means such panigi autonomy 
u is appropriate for that level. The prin¬ 
ciple holds for the states as well as for each 
panchaymt level. 

But. (hen. how much is appropriate for 
each Imtl? The very idea of autonomy, 
partial (hough U roust be, suggests (hat the 
basis for appropriateness should be en- 
tillemeni from bt\om rather than endow¬ 
ment from abov^ Consequently, village 
panchayats should be entitled, by law, to 
do whai (hey can best do ai their kvH. 
Thereafter, iniermediaie level panchayats 
should be similarly entitled, and the same 
for district paiKhayats, The functions to 
be performed at the stale kvti. as a con¬ 
sequence. would be (he sum of what the 
union must decenirahse. on (heonc hand, 
and. on the other, such remnant functions 
as are left over from panchayat eq- 
(illementi which need to be attended to 
only ai the stale level. In the determine- 
lion of entitlements, the concerned levels 
would have to be involved. Just as the 
Kates themselves rather than parliament 
unilaterally should decide their entitle- 
meni lo autonomy, as suggested earlier. 


the dBirici pai^ayais too should deter¬ 
mine their emitknmi rather than leav¬ 
ing (he question entirely to the state 
kfislatures. Modalities will need to be 
worltfd out to extend the principle further 
down aha 

These are fundamentak to be borne m 
mind, in practice, uatc legisUtures will be 
influenced by objective circunutances. In 
several stales, the dominant castes con¬ 
stituting (he ruling elites may be rductant 
to pan with powtr in any ugnificani 
measure. Even assuming thai some states 
will have enlightened enough leadership* 
to transcend self-serving considentions, 
there may be nagging doubts about the 
wisdom of polhically empowerini pan¬ 
chayats controlled by the already pow&. 
ful in social and economic terms. Any /ear 
to decentrabse may be moderated by the 
sobering thought that feudal structures 
and panchayuis do not go well together, 
for the combination further weakens the 
disadvtnuged. The argument has been 
around for a long time that uruciural 
change through laitd reform is an essen¬ 
tial prerequisite to empowering pan¬ 
chayats. But to has the counier-argumeni 
that democratic pnr^ayats will, at leasi 
in (he long run. foil feudal power. It is 
such consideraitons that have produced 
varying patterns of underdevelopcnent in 
the panchayat systems of nearly all the 
states. 

West Bengal's panchayats aie by far rhe 
most developed in the country. They are 
(he firsi in the country of a new genera¬ 
tion of panchayats m whicK pohticsl par¬ 
ties openly participate in elections. In the 
earlier generiiton, panchayats were con¬ 
sciously sought (obekeptapoiiiicalonthc 
ground (hat politics would promote 
divisiveness and retard development The 
Asoka Mehta Report. 1978 favoured open 
pankipaiion by political parties as this 
would "ensure cle ar er orieniaiion towards 
developmeni pragrammes and faciliiate 
healihier linkages with higher level 
political processes". West Bengal im¬ 
mediately opted for pohtical panchayats. 
Secondly, the panchayats of the state have 
by nmvenduredlongcnough to be treated 
as essential cornponems of the states' 
system of gmcmancc The fira panchayat 
elections were held in I97g and since (hen 
elections have beei held re-'ularly every 
five years, (he fourth in the serin being 
due on May 30. In most other scales, pan- 
chayai eketions are not held on time. In 
the three states thai followed Wbsi 
Bcngari kad with ihcif own versiow.of 
pohucal panchayatV viz, Karnataka, 
Andhra Pradesh and Kerala, (he experi- 
menu did not survive changes of govuni- 
ment ai the Mate Imul. At preseat. 
therefor^ Wot Bengal k the only Mate 
which haj going poUtieal pgnehayau. 

On coming lo power in 1^, the Left 
From government embarked upon a pro¬ 
gramme of rural resurgence which had 


two legs, panchayats and land n(orm. 
Even prior to the enactment of the 
Bengal Panchayat Act in 1973 and long 
before eketions on its basis were held m 
1978. the concentration of land in a few 
hands had been substaniially broken, this 
was because, during the years 1967-70, a 
massive drive had been undertaken under 
(he nrsi and second United From govern¬ 
ments 10 detect and vest lands that had 
been dandestinely retained by landowners 
beyond thetr eniiikments. Over i million 
Mfct of good agrrcullufil land had 
thereby been taken over. This considoably 
weakened the hold of the big landlords 
who had iradiitonally led rural society 
because of their dominani economic and 
social position. Thus when ihe First pan- 
chayai eketions took place (he power 
structure in the rural areas had already 
altered substantially. As a result, instead 
of empowering the already powerful, ihe 
panchayats in West Bengal placed power 
in the ^ndi of new-comers who belong¬ 
ed to a middle ciiegory of society. The 
dedicated work of this group rs responsi- 
bk for the present standing of Wesi 
Bcngal'v panchayats 

Over the years. West Bengars pan¬ 
chayats have achieved iwo important ob¬ 
jectives. First, they have recruited new 
people into politics and given them on- 
ihe-job exposure to the an of self- 
governance from the grissroots Irrel up¬ 
wards. They have thus served as nurseries 
for nov entrants and have by now created 
a rich pool of experienced leaders. Whai 
IS particularly impressive is the high rale 
of new iniakc In some of the panchayats. 
only two or three members are survisvrs 
from the previous five-year spell, all the 
rest being nrnv-comers. Also Impressive is 
the 'upward mobility' to be seen. Many 
panchayat functionanes have on the basis 
of their performance, moved up to higher 
levels. Successful former sabhadhipatis 
have bec o me ministers in the state govern¬ 
ment. Second, in spite of some defickn- 
CMS and weaknesses, the siat/s panchaymis 
are regarded as a success story by almost 
everyone, regardless of political affilia¬ 
tions. An indet is the vigour with which 
panchayat elections are fought. Accep¬ 
tance by the peopk is the most significant 
aspect. To a considerabk extent, there H 
now acceptance mn by that last bastion 
of conservatism, the bureaucracy, 
especially its younger ekmenis. 

As a result. West Bengal is well placed 
to be the firM off the mark with self* 
gowmlng panehaywis. much as k was widi 
political panchayats 15 years back. Bui> 
other suics may not find themselves as 
happily situated. Some have vjnually no 
panchayats; many have ineffeciuil 
apohikal panchaymit; a few have had o* 
perknee with pohtkal panchaymii. All are 
now required to Btove on to setf-goremlnf 
panchayats. It will be interesting to we 
how far they succeed in bringing a third 
Mratum of g omomew Into cskHtWi 
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Berkeley, 1992; pp 363, % 49.95. 

The accommodation (o» and contestation 
of, colonial rule by Indian Elites' has 
kmi been a subject of greai iniereu to 
hisioriani of modern India, and Doualas 
Hayi>a* monoctaph. which focuses on tlw 
politics of Surat, b a cofltribut»on. albeit 
wilh a difference, to that Uteraturc. One 
would have ihou$h( that this subject had 
been pretiy much exhausted; indeed, over 
the Iasi decade or so the more prominent 
works in Indian historiosraphalwtve taken 
US aloni differeni dictions, so that the 
voices we hear now'af^thainly of womcn.'^ 
peasants, rebels, and other 'swbniterns', 
and governmeni functionaries or English* 
educaied Indians dotl^i appear to be I he 
only sources of 'agency'. Haynes returns 
us to a preoccupaiion (M the earliest 
literature, tha; is the approviation ^ 
Indians of liberal or 'westeX* poliiicat 
values, but he does so with interpretive 
models that in bis view owe more to 
Gram!u:i, eihnohiMory, and 'cultural 
viudies' than they do to Weberian social 
scieiKc, which has long been dominant in 
the American academy, with itsemphasb 
on 'modernisation* 'wesicrnisaiion'. and 
rationality. Haynes proposes, in short, lo 
infuse his work with a focus on “politics 
as symbolic aciion and discursive prac¬ 
tice*'. so that the intrusion of democratic 
salues irtiopolilicil life is seen less as the 
consequeiKe of “forces external lo the 
poliikal process'* than as a process 
result I nt from “day-to-day strucgks for 
power and justice under colonial domina* 
lion" <p 5). HayiMS rejects the *evolu* 
lionary' model whereby the emergence of 
democracy is seen as “an outgrowth of a 
universal human drive for fr ee dom (ns 
defined In western terms)'* and the accep* 
lance by the noO'Western world of the 
values associated with liberalism as 
somehow “utural". It Is ihe tension bet* 
ween the appeal of western ideas, and the 
constrainii that cotonialism necessarily 
imposed In the shaping of a democratic 
ethos, that informs Haynes* cxpIcHiiion 
of the polilical culture that south Asian 
elites set out lo fashton for thcmielvev 
It ii wilh a ^uidi sweep that Haynes 
traces the hiuory of Surat from the Plh 
century, when It occupied a doraiaant 
place in India's domeuk aad Intemaiional 
(rada. to the late I9ih ctmury. by whkh 


time it had been reduced to something of 
a mofuisil town, certainly a pale imageof 
Its former self, hovering in the shadows 
of Bombay‘» gigantic hulk. The 'herious 
coniractlcHi' rn Surat's rcortomk activity 
owed a gieai deal, in the first inxiance, to 
the “growing intccuriiy of trade routes 
m the Mughal empire*' and irtcreased 
pressures upon tradm by Mughal noble* 
men, and secondly to (he esublishmeni 
of Britjsh colonial ruk Throughout this 
period of decline, and mdeed into (he 20ih 
century, (here remained intact what 
Haynes, obviouriy aivoking E P Thompian, 
calB a “moral ecohomy of domestic 
manufaciufe’*. Business reiationships werr 
built around certain social tiev whether 
constituted as “joint family, casta, com* 
rnunity. and patron*ilicnf relailons*'. 
which ensured that evtntn iimcs of hard* 
ship and financial insecurity merchants 
and artisans were not left without some 
means of pecuniary wppon. As Haynes 
points out. an undersiinding of thh moral 
economy would suggest i he severe short* 
comings of social scteiKe modeb that 
posit an incompatibility tetw atn these 
kinds of social structures and market- 
oriented economies (p 39). Ahhough col* 
oniahsm wiou^ great changes, and com* 
palled the residents of Surat to adjust to 
new institutions, such as railways, postal 
services, and customs, indigenous com* 
mercial networks displayed a Tcmarkablc 
resilience (pp 45.46). Surat wav noc only 
able to leiain its niche, howsoever small, 
within the metropolitan colonial economy 
by sustaining “forms ol commerce (hat 
did not compete with European pro* 
ducts", such as trade in pearls and spirals 
of silver and stiver gilt, but it also 
reproduced 'pre*caisiing social relations' 
(p 50). ^rtiaps the ttanhinn frwn 'status' 
10 'contract' was not as comple^s some 
historians have suggested. 

Haynes moves from'ihe larger piciuit 
lo a mote microscopic ny of the dif* 
feg ent sedal group* that «Spns*d Surat's 
poptfluion. Under the r\Mc of the innar 
polkics of the chy. he cor ui det s the idiofm 
by meaps of which members of the mer* 
cbaM CMgs marked (heir pres en c e, and 
aSeo (ha place of Hindu 'commuuHies of 
low and status, Hushifts. and 
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life of Sural. Merchants engaged in 
religious givii^g because they, no doubt, 
saw it as a form of dhermre activity, but 
just 'as significantly it allowed the 
transformation of TinanciaI capital' into 
'symbolic capiuV that worked to generate 
and enhance their standing wilhin Ihe 
community. Religious munificence is. as 
Haynes notes, “common to Hindu com* 
mercial communities all over India", but 
It has had a special place in Sunt and the 
rest of Cujarai (p M>. There the 'maha* 
>ans‘ with tightly kuii organisations 
consiitutinga form ol corporalevaciiviiy, 
wielded an enormous influence not only 
in commercial affairs, but in thecivk ilfe 
of the community as well by endeavouring 
“to proieci (he economy of trust from 
being overwhelmed by a commerce bu< 
ed on contract and counroom" (pp 62. 
63). When, for example, famine struck in 
1199-1900, the mahajans not only created 
Hindu orphanages, but also exercised 
pressure upon grain merchants, accom* 
pamed by the threat of sand ions, to cease 
all exports (pp 66,6?). Whatever the im* 
pulses of capitalism, and the initlistrional 
pressures of colonia’ ruk. the inner life of 
the Hindu communities continued to 
reproduce a social order where questions 
of family sinus and reputation remained 
predominant. which older idioms of 
authority met tlie chalknges posed by 
changes in the larger world’', and “collec* 
livitles based upon descent often retained 
the cohesion necessary to enforce a wide 
range of groups norms*' (p 90). Much Hke 
the Hindus, tise Muslims and Parsis too 
persisted with ihe structures and idioms 
of their social life, and “not because of 
any inherent intransigence lo change", 
which is what those who argue for an in* 
alienable divide between a 'sugnant* India 
and an ever changing west would Hke us 
to believe, “but because these social forms 
remained relevant lo the maierial and 
psychk needs of Ihc population*' (p 10). 

Surat's residents lived, from tte l6Ui 
century onwards, under ihc'nile of oul* 
skSen. The ‘outer politics* of the city was 
I hiis'characterised by accommodatkm to 
the Mughak »d then the British, and thk 
took the form of, deferenHal behaylofir. 
I ributt, acceptance of unperiaJ pal rona^ 
and even small acts of resistance. Haynes 
does not dwell very long on Surat under 
the Mughxls, for it is (h« advent of a hew 
puMic culture under (he British, suc¬ 
ceeding ihe initial establishment of whit 
Haynes calk the 'Angh>*Biiiia Order', that 
IS (he subject of his study. In ihe evolu* 
lion of this public culiui^ ‘public opinkm' 
was to assume great importance, for. 
though the colonisers might argue that 
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PwKfc The wit ibo requifid the uam* 
luetiOA ot nchiw coittrel end iu id* 
tiiaUtnUpn wis che rcipoiuibilUy of (he 
Buih-Hitisk not miich to the leste of itw 
Old Utdy. apcdilly u (i involved direct 
contact with the public Oe the wbok. 
work incrciicd ireiily while MifT declin¬ 
ed. in cociMQuenct. office machinea 
found their wmy into Threadnecdle Slitet, 
hut more importjuiily. the employment of 
women in the Bank ihot up. Very early 
in Ihe war. in IP«3, i he num ber of women 
employees exceeded that of men and thit 
position, we ere told, has continued 
unchanged. 

The posiiion of women employeet is 
one of (he most inierestlng strands iha( 
run through the book. The bank n seen 
as always awkward and often ambivalent 
about its women staff but not entirely 
because of male chauvinism. Much of the 
work in the Bank was dull and routine in 
nature, but the sundards of duality, ac* 
curacy and efficiciicy expected were very 
high. Noi very miKh is said in the book 
about pay scales b^ad a footnote to the 
effect that they were higher than those of 
clearing banks, but with the differential 
dedining. Men of the type the Bank wish* 
ad to employ were put off by the prospect 
of several years of routine work before 
laaddng a pocHipn of some lesporwbiltiy: 
Women were naturally worse placed. The 
worst job of all. that of examining and 
counting notes, was reserved for them. It 
was cheaper lor the Bank to have this vast 
and tet-growing work done by kmer-paid 
women and 'young persons', or girls 
reentiud ai the reUthely tender age of 16 . 
The other female preserves were typing, 
filing and operating office machines. 
There were enough women employed in 
iN these yobs to require a sup^visory 
functionary (a woman of course) 
designated Controller of Women Clerks*. 
Neverthele ss , finding suffideni women 
Cicrki was i problem. The schools from 
which 'young persons’ were recruited 
began to advise (heir better students 
against joining the Bank. There were 
other deterrents, apart from the natuic of 
work, such as the need to work on Saiur* 
d^r moniinfi and—this is tikely to amuse 
many—tlw ahiana. m Dm Bank's idly' en¬ 
virons. of such fadlkies as shops for food 
and dothes **which made life eaaier for 
working women**. 

The war did provide opportunities for 
women to prove their worth, especially in 
the Bank*s branches where their skill at 
virtually all Ihe jobs previously done by 
men was nored **wtth a faint but perce^ 
tible air of surprised Nonet hekas, women 
did n» Mve any lasting benefit from the 
war beyond the suspension of two restric¬ 
tions. (he requiremem to quit service on 
marriage and that lo come to work dress- 
qd only in plain, sombre coloured doihca. 

•H 


Bui worta a cooiimed to hare separate 
lunch sioinct^aad they were denied Job 
opporiuoHies at higher levels. 

Ii has to be added (hat the Bank was 
concerned about this state of affairs, la 
iVSS, after “five yean of almost con* 
iinuout examination of the peobtemt of 
the relative posuwos of men and women 
m the Bank**, a new • S chem a of CUsn to- 
(ion* of (he staff was adopaed. This In¬ 
cluded a category called ‘Claaicd Staff 
which comprised men and womea work¬ 
ing together under slmiiar condittoM of 
service. But even with (hit it would seen 
(hat woman did not get very far wry soon. 
In the oioci ImporUW scctiorH of the 
CMef CaiMce’s offke known as 'Booms 
I and 2*. where a small group of specially 
selected clerks flnaHaed the Bank’s ac- 
couacs and analysed the Hgures. H was 
m 1P59 Ibai a woman “did the 
bo^**. This was appareeily a landmark 
aent as Hennesy records the name of this 
•Oman. She a^s “sereral more years 
passed before anoiher woman did so**. 

All these detaib of the problems that 
atteisded the appcopnaie stafTint of the 
Bank of England iUusitate a very ligntn- 
cant feature—(hat there was (and rery 
probably is) no shore cut to a high posi¬ 
tion in the initiiuiion and no direct ap¬ 
pointments ai the top. whkh meant th%» 
a respect for the professional open ue of 
Ihe Bank of England was a pan of the 
British tradition. The book record s the 
nurturing and derelopmeni of that oper- 
use through the imporeance ghren to staff 
training, primarily at the insance of 
governor CobboM. There are a couple Of 
references tp dbconieni among the staff, 
but nothing die ts added. Pensions in per¬ 
sonnel relatiaru are largely ignored by the 
author either because they were not con¬ 
sidered serious or out of a ddiberaie at¬ 
tempt to play down unpleasant events. If 
the latter is the case, the picture of the Old 
Lady's domestic situation cannot be con¬ 
sidered compkie. 

At the same time. Heaneiy*s light touch 
renders even dull, mundane subjects m- 
leresiing. Por instance, the chapter on 
Note Issue contaim, apart from detai Is of 
printing, cancellaiion and destruction of 
currency notes, an engrossing account ol 
the hassles Involved in the issue of a new 
series We are told of the tensions that 
followed the decisioa to use the '.Queen’s 
portrait oo a new 1 1 nose (the first such 
royal appearancel with sharp differences 
of opinion betwe e n the artrn designing the 
note and the socieiy pbotogiipher respon¬ 
sible’ for (he special pojtnh. 

Hennesy is equally febciliw hi dealing 
with more substantive matters. The 
Tteasury-Benk relationship b not entire¬ 
ly outside her purview, though her imeresi 
ia this subject of perennial relevance b 
mainly ia regard to the iniroduaiOA of ex¬ 


change control s omething of a irawaa 
for the QM Lady. The importaBCt attach¬ 
ed to guidance to emerging eentiti banks 
b described and there is a reinarkably 
dear account of the proniabMity of the 
Bank. This includes certain special 
features (the direci innsfert of the pro¬ 
fits of the Issue Department to Ihe 
Treasury and the fact of the proflii of the 
Banking Departncni being tangle) as 
well as the ways in whkh reserves were 
buili up This discuision briogs to light 
the extraordinary secrelivenesi 'that 
charecterssed the Bank's relationihip with 
the public, whkh made the Annual Bepon 
of the Bank of England •*ihe dullest cen- 
timl bank report in the world’* (B S Sayers 
quoted by the author), ^t the Bank had 
a reiponslbiliiy in gathering, interpreting 
and puMbhing important futancial infor¬ 
mation was accepted only after the 
Baddiffe Committee reported. 

Regrettably, the date of that crucial 
report more or kss coincides with the end 
of the period covered by this book and the 
reader cantxH help a slight feeling of 
fruiirition. In the course of (he book the 
author herself remarks on later changes 
in the Bank's set-up. Governor Leigh- 
E m berton in his Foreword says, "the 
Bank described here is very far from the 
Bank of today". He commends the book 
“both to those who know the Institution 
from inside and to those who know it only 
by repute". Tlw firsi category can fudy en¬ 
joy ihb purely historical sketch of what 
(he institution was like in the fairly recent 
past. Bui the latter category, the lay 
reader, will keenly mrii the absence of an 
updated pkture. especially as It will 
necessarily have to be a long wait for the 
next insialmmi of the official history of 
the Bank of England. Britain has a thirty- 
year ban on public access to offkial 
documeftis. 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Consent, Agency and Rhetorics of Incitement 

Kiimkuni Suigsri 

agency or rnn^ormalive capacity remains problematic in both theory and practice because women 
are simultaneousiy c/ass diff^ntiaied and subject to the frequent cross-ciass expansion of patriarchal idtoiogies. 
This artick discusses tiu socially structured and often sancilctted forms of indirect agency m their specific 
arikuiaUon of consent end resistance os significant signs of the ways in ¥rhkh mert and women moke their history 
or art inhibited from doing so. 


WOMEN'S AftCAcy bdn| t cOAiexcud 
question there are danten e>VA in modeai 
fencralisation. Nor is any geimlisaikon 
feasibk about Indian women. This essa) 
IS confined to poaing a few problems 
about a worting noikMof women's a^* 
cy or transformative capacity which may 
Iwlp in more rigorous coniektualisaiiofi. 
The centraliiy of the question of agency 
for feminists, both in mlation to practical 
orgiAisaiion and to historical reconstruc¬ 
tion. needs btile elaboration. Marxist and 
socialist femintus have worked with a 
notion of direct atetscy, at the point of its 
emergence into self^niciousncss and ils 
iransformation into collective poLiikal 
will. However, women's apency remairu 
problematic in both theory and practice 
because women art simultaneously class 
differeniiatedand subject to the frequent 
croU'Class apansion of patriarchal 
ideologies* their agency is not open to 
historically sdf-evident modes of colkc- 
tivisaiion. I think more attention needs to 
be paid lo the misting definitions and con* 
sluution of agential structures for women 
in order to forge interventionary possi¬ 
bilities adequate to a thoroughgoing 
politics of change. In this essay I will 
discuss an area seldom taken into account, 
that of socially structured and often sanc¬ 
tioned forms of indirect agency, in their 
specific articulation of consent aisd 
mistance. as signlfkaai signs of the ways 
in which men and women make thdr 
history or art inhibited from doing sa In 
order to understand consent, a major im* 
pediment to organhed resistance* we need 
to work with t notion of matenaMty whidt 
can miend from minuscule arrangements 
of daily life to broader features of a social 
formation as «<ll as work towards a 
sharper understanding of the differences 
between the nature of change brought 
mbout through individual acts of nus- 
taiKe and tivough collective, organised 
resistance. 

Feminist recofnitions of systeak 
regularities and 'generic' similarhki— 
both in and a c ro ss hiMorkally and toeialy 
specific eontetta-'htve been a poignant 
and rmwaling cnlerprise which hive per* 


ustenOy renewed the queuion of struc- 
lures. ConcepiiOAS of individual or cd< 
lective transformative agency aitd sirug* 
ghe arc vacuous without an accompany* 

I ng understanding of their d ialcnkal lala* 
tion with detennirung material, epistemic* 
institutioital and ideological structures 
which they both reproduce and transform, 
^haps structures are best seen as multi* 
pie. intersecting, at some levels imeraaive 
ileacock I9gl, p 211) and at ocher levels 
in diakcikal ooairadiction. and structure* 
lion grasped as a continuous* renewing, 
changing, unresolved historical process. 
At once determined and determining, the 
condition and outcome of human agency 
vtructures arc iwi a fully Hiced • priori^ 
some may be in place, others being evolv¬ 
ed by or displac^ through the conscious 
collwivisation of agencies. 

I 

It may help to begin with two broad 
dermiiional icndeiKin which inflect a 
great deal of contemporary writing on 
Indian women* and which hate made it 
difTiculi to situate* understand or evaluate 
women's agency. In hberal schemes (often 
carelessiy incorporated into mainstream 
history of difleieni political perauaskms) 
a historical process which has produced 
the split between the political and the 
economic as well as an Ideological dtvi* 
sion between the public and the private 
as discrete docnains* b unquesitoningly 
analysed In its own terms. This has led to 
conceptually identifying women's ageitcy 
with direct or conscious political action 
and with dircci panidpmioo in the 
capitalist labour process. Nos only does 
such a conception of agency usually 
devolve on narrow notions of political or 
economic pankoation, but it is based on 
a devaluation of women’s taboui and an 
overohiaiioB oS tfaek socia) pawiHty. The 
work of smtnl todakst and h^xist 
femiaisu has showa that the domaias of 
both the pohiicd and the ecostomk 
Apand conri demhiy when they aic 
gendered* and has chdliTigrt the notion 
of women bdng ddhee paripberil or 


pauive (Etienne and Uacock 1980. p 4|. 
However, procreative activity, household 
labour, subsbience labour and other 
forms of the soiual division of labour are 
seldom integrated into the political 
economy. The division of pubik and 
private into discrete domains, when taken 
as an a prion iastead of as a changing 
historical variable functions as a form of 
obfuscaikm. The effects of this division 
at a given hisioricAl moment—women's 
lack of direct accett to the ’public' sphere 
or to direct forms of social action ai well 
ai the production of corroborative 
patriarchal ideologies—are used not only 
as an indice of vomen's existing agential 
capacity but become the theoretical grid 
through which their agency or emancipa* 
tion is defined. This not only thsoretictily 
leprodirces, even reinforces the division, 
but foredoees a rigorous huiorvcbation of 
the caiegooes of the private and the puMk 
(Sangari and >%id 1919, pp ICkll). In pmc* 
Tice ’public* and 'private' nor only inter* 
pertetraie in various, often systematic ways 
[jaggar 1913. p 140] but are product 
together, connected in rdaiicms of con¬ 
densation or displacemech and display 
difTcreni levels of articulation. In ihu 
sense the ’private’ sphere is a distinct 
'pohikal' site for the direct and tangen¬ 
tial formation of the gendered subject. 

A major obstacle to the iheoreiicaJ 
expansion of the polickal tod the 
economic is the virtual absence of family 
histories even of I9lh and 20lh century 
India, with the nocabkocepcionofsome 
field studies, by feminists. Without 
histories of the ankulation of families 
with political siruciuies and the ecoiKimy. 
we can only speculate about the differen¬ 
tial ways in whkh divisions between the 
public and prrvaic have been made both 
in terms of dass and in terms of a see- 
cont dMlopmeai of mpittlbm in the past 
two centuries* the dhene household struc¬ 
tures which sustain a specif mode of 
producxioa, or Indeed the nature of the 
household Mructures which sustain the 
coaplei artieulaiion of surviving and 
emerging modes of production, the 
(hanpB in the defuntloA. eerporaie power 
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•nd ancctive rditioM of kin t^P*> 
uniaurai changa whkh occur for women 
with (he insertion of families as a unic of 
consumption in ihe market economy and 
with the introduction of land as private 
properly and commodity, (he reocfanisa* 
lion of labour paderns {including the 
Mual divisions of labouo with in¬ 
dividuals beginning to replace family units 
or km*based sroups, the loosening of 
family ties amongst migrant labour, or the 
extent to which tlie household remains u 
unit of production ihereby giving a dif¬ 
ferent leverage 10 the 'private' sphere. 
Apart from the complacent neglect ol 
feminist issues and the consistent rrasion 
of their capacity lo alier our undenian' 
ding of history as a whole, the changing 
and coniingcni histories of families have 
also been neglected because mainiiream 
historians scarcely Kk now ledge other 
forms of productive activity or labour 
outssde the dcstgnaied spheres of artisassal 
labour, agricultural labour and the work* 
ing class, and virtually refuse to acknow¬ 
ledge gender diffeitnuation as an integral 
pan of class formation. In the political 
domain U b becoming possible to indicate, 
at least lupcrfKially. how the siaia im* 
Seated in familial ideologies, intervenes 
in the valuation and definition of labour, 
as well as legally in marriage, inheritance 
and other areas endorsing and reproduc¬ 
ing divisions of pubhc and private. 
However, at least three signifKant areas 
remain obscure: the way at any giwi time 
the Slate changes the wider context in 
which local and kin-based power struc¬ 
tures operate; the degree to which state 
structures persetrate local power and 
authority structures and so become 
involved in the manipulation of marnage. 
caste or kinship rules: and the range of 
actions which lake forms that are diriKuh 
to fit into commonly understood typo- 
logies of organised political activity 
iMoore 1^8. pp IH, n9). 

On the other side, a side often more 
alert to feminist iuues, an equally nariow 
cuhuralism has emerged in which (hr sub- 
iectiviiies and perceptions displayed in 
literary or cultural production are pro¬ 
jected as the privileged if not sole forms 
of women's agency. The creative activity 
of women is not only pitted against an 
amorphous notion of patriarchal mirk- 
tion but also posited as a separate tran¬ 
sgressive space—a space for overly in¬ 
dividualised 'private* resolutions. These 
resolutions, howsoever worthy of atten¬ 
tion and respect, seem to make any direct, 
collective confrontation of power struc¬ 
tures redundant. One problem in such 
analyses is that patriarchies, themselves 
seen as either ideologkaJ constructs or a« 
a set of mort Or less customary consiramts 
in the *privatc' sphere, become cither a 


singuitt pr inverse deiermiMUt of 
womflff creative activity. Where (hey are 
a singoiv determinam. the other material 
and hinorical co-ordinaies wbkh suffuse 
Mn the formal propertin of iHcrmry and 
cuStural production arc ignored while 
discursive and Kfaologlcai constructions 
are preKsued as if they operate outside the 
pUy of other determinations. Ironkally, 
Ihu only functiom to circumscribe the 
wider social agency of the very modes of 
cultural production being valorised. The 
projection of patriarchies as an inverse 
determinant is underwriiten by the 
curious assumption that patriarchies 
preclude crealivtiy per se- All forms of 
social inequality undoubtedly Mock off a 
great deal ol human potential but equally 
w« know that in pre capualisi social for¬ 
mations. divisions of labour by cavta class 
or gender produced specialised enclaves 
of creativity, including anisanal formv 
which often made for the 'aesthetic* 
deepening or enhancement of certain 
forms of daily labour. A characieristk 
fallout of the wfiiing within such a 
framework—which displays different 
degrees of imesiment in the 'necessury 
non-correspondence' of the ideologKal 
and the material—has been the naive 
separation of ‘eulturar from 'maieriil* 
agency, whereas in fact since pa inarchies 
ara sustained in both base and superstruc¬ 
ture in ways which mark the reciprocity 
of the two. the material factors which 
shape women's agency are seldom 
separable from the cuhumi forms or prac- 
iices whK'h embody ihem. Indeed ihe 
i.ssuc liert could well be that of the 
KMuhtgical deteiminaiion of women's ac¬ 
cess to either socially accepted languages 
for expressing or politkal modalities for 
cORsiituimg mdivtduaied and collective 
interests. 

A related tendency is visible in reviews 
of the spheres of 'power’ reserved 
for women in ’iraditionar and 'semi- 
trmdiiionar societks like oun. Quite apart 
from the frequent rehash of the tradition- 
modernity binarism, here such spherev are 
read as dgns of women's agency oc as 
spaces for thcii subjectrity within 
recognisaMy unequal societies, or men as 
signs of the transgressive excess by which 
women escape being fully contained by 
social structures Though oftci wniicn 
fiom isowndly aiui-enlighierumru or anti- 
colo&ial positions, they di$|day an inor¬ 
dinate and helplessly 'modcro* respect for 
'traditions* in a country mhkh is both 
renowned for its manv coercive arnl op* 
preui I radii ions as well rich in lesser 
known strands of iriwerence. This con¬ 
temporary r^erence for iransgresMon and 
allernate spaces, howsoever feminist in its 
orientation. leave\ Irtile space for making 
aliernatives outside traditionv Further, 


(hii rtverciKc is btAa short siap away from 
imerpraiing wotiten's access to all forms 
of power—even in comervaiive. indigennt 
or right wing formattons—as self legi¬ 
timising and/or mlicranily submsivt In 
poluical terms h amounts to a captlulaiiw 
lendency and that too in a characicns(kaJ- 
ly ‘feminised* mode, i e, working through 
a play of compensations. Transgratsions 
or subversions cin perpetuate power 
VI ructures unless (hey are Linked to other 
collective, confioniative. radical forces of 
change.' On the whole. In evading the 
precise social content and ideologkal 
location of these valorised spheres of 
female *powei* and so of their subversive 
potential, ihb tendency implicitly retusei 
to recognistr how patriarchies function. 

ftiiriarchiev —1 use the term broadly to 
denote systems of subordinating women— 
function siinulianeously through coercion 
or the ihreat and practice of violence, 
through making a wide social consensus 
drawn from and dispersed over many 
areas of social life and through obtaining 
in various ways, different degrees of con¬ 
sent from women. Women’s agemial 
capacity within so<al1ed 'traditional* 
socteties and accompanying diK'ursivitits 
may actually be one of the ways by whkh 
consensual elements in paitiarchies are 
often made—for unless ceriain distribu¬ 
tions ol power are made within painar- 
chal arrangements it is drfTiculi to imagine 
how an> degree of consent from women 
can be obtained - 

11 

In Ihe following paragiaphs ( will 
vkekh a working notion of patriarchal 
systems wiiliiii a class differentiated social 
Ioriiuiion—referring only to patrilineal, 
painlocal and not lo either matnlineal or 
tribal systems. My emphasis will be on 
consensual elements which are usually 
neglected but arc important in building an 
undei standing of agency and my attempt 
will be to shift (he locus of consent from 
sidimisaiioA and/or the ideological 
mi&percepiion of their own interests by 
«M>men to the wide social processes in 
which patriarchies arc embedded. 

Women's agential capacity is distinct 
insofar as women are subject to the deter¬ 
mination of patriarchal structures.' 
Patriarchies are lesilknt not only because 
they act embedded in social stratification, 
divisions of I^KMir, other poKtical struc¬ 
tures. ctligious/cuHuraJ practices. iiuiUu- 
lions and categories, but also because of 
the contractual and conmsual element in 
them, which along with patriarchal 
systems U open to constant and consistent 
reform ulaiton. These elements, streicliing 
across a coniinuum from acquiescence or 
passive acceptance to active collusion. 
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ttlvanalyMdMionty u pndu6‘ 
ad duo4f^ Iha coeroive and idaoMf ical 
opmtion of potriarcMas. but alao at 
apMiflc articulations of patriarchal 
)deoioti€t and malarial faciors; the bases 
of lhaae elements, which lie in the social 
itruciurina and particular malerial base 
of a pairiaRhil system, also seem to 
inhere in the very mechanisms of its 
reproduction—a process lo which woflMn 
aie sub^ but of whkh they may aho be 
afcnts. The pcrsUience of these ekmenis 
may have some connection with the fact 
that the modalities of the reconstitution 
of a pairiarchy work ilm^ both overlap 
and reformulation; over a period of time. 
Us various constitutive elements may have 
differeni du raiions and lempos of chanfa 
Women's consent is neither an essential 
nor a historically frasen category, but a 
pan of this uneven process of the 
reconsiiiuiion of patriarchies. 

The quest ion of conscnsualiiy It a com* 
plicKed one. Since patriarditl systems are 
linked to oiheri, neither the consent nor 
the fCMetance of women can be interpreted 
as a manichean drama with an envelop¬ 
ing pairiarchy alone. So when women ac* 
cept. consent to. are complkit with or 
invest in patriarchal values, peaetkes or 
arrangeinenti, it need not he construed as 
'.’onsent lu these alone since rhe pciriar- 
thies they are subiected ro are simul- 
laneously locaiert in specific modes of 
production, in class structures and in par* 
licular forms of casie-clavv inequality. 
Conversely, pairiaichics help in in* 
culcairni an accepianca of social ineqiuli- 
ly in different historical periods and in 
making structures of deference which are 
wider than rhe relations between men and 
women. In other words, patriarchies are 
not only laterally related to usher siruc* 
tures of legitimisation but enter the wide 
dialectic of vocial leg it i mi sat ion needing 
commenvurate hruad-based foms of col- 
Icdive resistance. ^Howevei. while patriar¬ 
chies are variously related to other struc¬ 
tures of social inequality, ihey remain 
d*sitna and are not collapsible into them ) 
Though (he relation between clashes and 
patriarchies iscompka and variable, being 
both direct and indirect, and class forma* 
lion and social differentiation are 
themselves uneven and conicidutory pro* 
cevses, even so women's consent or invest¬ 
ment may extend (o those structures In 
relation io which that parikular patriai 
chy operates and is open to a class dif¬ 
ferentiated analysis. Further, consensual 

elemenis may •i(h«r be garnvred fruca 
without or honed from within patriarchal 
arrangemcniv Consequently, the problem 
of evaluating the hegemonic power or 
social effecilviiy of a so>callcd determi* 
naru la knotty. cnuntM with many other 
questions about the rok h plays in the 


mpro d bi rt k n -of pmrtarcbitt and other 
rtiased nrwetnica. as ««i at about the 
nature and degree of the artkuLation of 
particular patriarchal structures with 
others. 1 would go so far as to say that 
just as ihe conditions which govern 
women's consent are wider than painar* 
chks. so women's consem may hsdf be 
one of the nodes of the condensed ani* 
culaiiOA of paitiarchks with other 
social Mruauits in specific historical 
eoAjuncfum. 

The means by which a degree of 
reciprocity is esiablidsed for consensual 
and comriciual demenis in patriarchies 
may be both material and ideological; 
careful analytic dUiincikmi would need 
to be made between consent reviing on 
material arraAgeinenis which guarantee 
women rights, eompmsanons or protec¬ 
tion ((despite the usual asymmetry bet* 
ween rights and obligaikms). consent 
resting on ideological ensembles which 
offer at bot precarious, at worst illusory 
righiv compenaaiions or protecrion. and 
eoAseni resting on forms of coercion 
whkh push women lowards normative 
behavwur.* The consensual. coMractual 
elements combine agential power with 
subkciion for women and produce a 
miature of consent and resenimem. Ihey 
would seldom produce just consent. Nor 
is there anyihjng straightforward aboui 
the element of consent since it may rest 
on a series of factors rmgmg from 
wide social consensualmes, economic 
dependence, social pressures congealed 
iiKo siriKturil necessities or dispersed as 
moral systems, the pull of affective tela 
lionships and the perceived legiiimacy of 
the offer to protect women from ihc 
patriarchal violence of other individuals 
or groups. The particular articulation of 
consensual and cocnivc elements within 
patnarchal sptems would also be shaped 
by a range of other factors including the 
nature of women's access to rcsoun:e% and 
insertion into the labour markei as well 
as the mterpliy between women's produc* 
itvity or parikipaiion in 'recognised* 
forms of Labour and in 'inviMbiliscd* 
forms of labour, tven so women's im¬ 
plication in the contractual, consensual 
elements of a patiiarchy. not only puts 
them in a conimdkiory rdaiion with ihai 
patriarchy iisdf but also tends to situate 
their social agency in fairly coniradklory 
fashion as both complicii and tran¬ 
sgressive There is not much to be gained 
in valorising one term over the other, both 
need to be seen in relaikmship lo each 
other and to the reproduction of any given 
ensemble of social lelaiions. 

A dass diffeicntiated anafysrs of eon* 
sent would need lo bear in mind thH while 
patrianhal arrartgemcnis differ, and sea- 
ual divisions of labour occur within a 


spedricM of ascial ralallona. patrlaichil 
ideologks have more fluid, permeable 
boundanet. Vtomea from the p r o p ertied 
disses or the upper layers of social hkrar* 
chy should especially be looked at in the 
full range of complicities and extracted 
compensaikms. ^men may often derive 
iheit class stilus from men but they con* 
jointly live out class relations and par* 
tiapetein iheir reproduction. They share 
to vonie extent ibe siructural capacities 
derived by the class ai a whole by vinue 
of its poiitiwi w the relaiioas of produc* 
lion. The modalities of their oppression 
deny women from the upper arid mtddk 
strata many of their interesis and righti 
(both dtjocio and dejwrv) but do they 
deny all those whkh accrue to a clasiT 
Dues their consent rest on i he pincer logic 
of bondage produced ihiough caiie<lats 
afniiauorts and privilege ot power excer* 
cised over others? We have to think quite 
seriously about the class, caste and com* 
mnnal assertion which is built into 
patrurchal norms, as for example the 
good wife in middle class domesik 
ideology, or the chaste upper caste Hindu 
woman. Roth carry a set of aggressions 
and are not as innocuous as they seem. 
In other words the question here would 
be about the forms of social agency whkh 
can accompany normative pairiarchal 
ideologies and the degree of customary or 
class or otherwise instiiuiionahsed power 
they provide vume women over others— 
whether men or other women.' 

iMMuen from the labouring cUsses, who 
broadly speaking are noi m a position m 
exploit the labour of other individuals or 
classes, are subject to different patriarchal 
vysiems. though some aspects of these ace 
structurally related to the patnaichal prac* 
I ices and ideulogies of the upper strata; 
their Vonsenr t^ nuanced differently, 
often esen centred Oft the fkets of therr 
wide-ranging social subordination. Tied 
to the family unit in an economy of sur¬ 
vival, subject to the coercive patriarchal 
practices of their own cUas as well as to 
the exploitation ul iheir labour and sex¬ 
uality b> upper strata, women's ‘accep* 
laiK'c' is poised at the nodes where at least 
two contradictions are at their most 
acute; that between the economk arsd 
Kteologkal dimensions of the family as 
well as that between the myth of the 
lesponsible male im^reiior-provider whkh 
men axe either unable or unwilling to live 
up to and the real it v nf women's labour 
as being an mdispendable and sotneiimes 
primary source of the family subsistence. 

Given ihe complicaiionx of consent, 
our stariing point could well be to for* 
mulaie the questiona whkh are latent la 
just thii iiulsieAi. siruciuiil prmure pro* 
duced by women's coairidictory locattoa 
in oairiarclika: who or what women's 
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•f«w| ii 00 behalf of, jthe qtMrthy nd 
preciv nuuir of the combiMtien of 
power end subjection, the cost of diher 
siidi power orof subsisience wiihin com* 
pen&aiory structures for women. Do we 
warn them at all? Ace all modes oS ern* 
powerment for women e<|uaily desinbte? 
Do we prefer to define ourselves not 
merely as we are but also as we would wish 
10 be? Are the rights or comDensatlons on 
which consent rests itructurally available 
lo all wtimeh of that group or to some? 
How would collective struggle effect 
them? How fir do contractual and con* 
sensual elements persist because of the 
absence of esiernal support itruciures for 
women and how far do they actually in* 
hibit iheir formation? 

As far as theuuesiion of iheconiradic- 
lory structuring of svomen's agency within 
families is concerned 1 think analyses need 
10 be rein fleeted in ii least isvo ways 
Firstly, we need to attend to the gap bet* 
ween famthal ideologies and the family as 
a social entity or a concrete constellation 
of relationships and resist the tendency to 
read the desired ideals of familial ideoio* 
gies as the enisling structure and organisa¬ 
tion of households at 4ny historical 
moment (Coonir I MO. p 13; Moore 19U. 
p 117; Barrett IM2. p I5|. Given the 
plethora of ancient and mo^n prescrip¬ 
tive texts which have functiooed as mods 
of ideological homogenisation disguising 
both the contests undertaken and the 
actual heterogeneity of family arrange* 
menis. ii it misleading to read prescrip* 
live lexis as unproblematical descriptions 
of family formi; familial ideolofics are 
not reproduced mechanically m the family 
as a material Instil ulion. 

Secondly, families need to be seen rsot 
merely as an unditfeTentiated site of 
women's socialisation and oppreuion but 
also a site of strug^ and of the daily 
recreation of inequality in which women 
participate. In at least the I9ih and early 
20 th centuries class formation and emerg¬ 
ence has not been tantamount to class 
sotiduity; pvm the range of intermediary 
strata bnween, direct producers aisd the 
state, horitonial afTiliations have con* 
tinuously been made in pan through 
reconceptuajising the family as a sodal 
unit, a unit for the social reproduction of 
caste and class inequahiy. From the 
*middle<Uss' writing of this period, there 
is ^idence not only of the contentious 
relation betwee n existing or emerging 
ideologies and actual household arrange* 
ments but the Ciunily also appears to have 
been a seiFeonscious arena of heated bat* 
lies about the rtgulaiioo of lexuaiits the 
deFirution of gender rolca. control over 
marriage and rcprodiKifon. At the same 
lime. famibaJ ideologka compounded of 
mmaiKk kn« fomale nurturans and ml/* 
sacHOcA mucuHM prottction and foian* 


cial aupport^wem bccomini a wmy ^ 
dkStingttisMi^ betwean clatset. With 
up wa rd mobibiy being uneven, signifimnt 
diffeicwiation emerged within famihes 
even geoerationally: there is ample evi* 
dence of the differential enacimeni of 
class as a ivlaiion by individuals within 
a family-Hn nuclear units identi lying with 
wider kin networks, in eiiended families, 
arwl in the nucleated units of semi- 
exiended families Diffeieni eiiemal class 
locations being played out by individual 
memben within a family surface in 
memories and descriptions of conflicts, 
rivalry, shills in power, resentment, and 
were sought to be resolved in a fixing of 
status through various kinds of family 
narfatises. Further, in these narratives in¬ 
dividuals appear as the complex bearers 
of past, emergent and desired class posi- 
lions. How were women focaied in such 
inira*family dass divisions? What was ihe 
nature of Ihe coniradiciion between Ihe 
moral onus on «M>men to hold family 
units together and the actual suspension 
of morality in such friction or abrisioni 
within the family? One facet of this may 
be ihe evidem struggle over control of 
available resources. Women seem to have 
been as much a party to this as men 
especially where household resources were 
concerned. The politics of the household 
seem to be structured according to the 
degree of access women have to peiriar* 
chal power tas for instance the mother* 
in*lawl. in the form of some control over 
the ledivision of household labour among 
women^daughters, dau^ttrvin law, un¬ 
married women and especially widows, 
over marriage alliances, over sons and in 
other forms accruing from an acceptance 
of delegated or surrogate patriarchal rolex 
which included the surveillance of other 
women. Not only did these produce ten¬ 
sion among women but ensured that in 
family situations women were only able, 
if at all. to form an uneasy collecitvity. Is 
It that consensual dements in patriarchy 
funciioned to dtvide women both within 
the family and in a br o ader sense? Did the 
struggles within ‘middle class* families for 
power open avenues of \:ompensaiory* 
power for women though they seldom 
altered their position in other ways? Did 
the invxsibilbation of women's household 
labour also push them into compensatory 
siruciures? What was the precise nature 
of the artiadation of affedive rda iioft s hip s 
and material factors in famihes as well as 
the naiuie of the bonding which took 
place across this range of contradictiom? 

Ill 

The Quesion of fcmiitiM husonognphy 
is an cdensive one and here I will diKuss 
only a fow aspects itiaicd to agency and 
COMcnt. 


The historicait comtitutlmi of nociom 
of *fem^ agency—as offered euhuiil 
^tslraciions—have an especial bearing on 
Ihe problem of historical reconsiruciton 
and constitute another reason for discar* 
ding the simpltstic notioii Of a woman 
acting for 'herseir. Who Is she? So 
thoroughgoing is the social constliutioA 
of notions of femsieness, self oi identity, 
that the question of women's agency ii in* 
escapably linked lo or determined by 
other available histories—family, class, 
religion, other existing notions of moral 
order, extant modes of individuation and 
collectivisaiion. With patriarchies being 
lied into cosmological or bourgeois mofil 
notioiii. worrwn's consent may not 
be instrumental or 'rational*. 

The question of dispersed social 'iden* 
liiws' also arises; women's identity like 
other social identities need not be soughi 
ak>ni a single unified axis. It may be 
useful to interpret multiple ideniiiiea 
through several crises*crossing ideologiea 
rather than a single one. However, theie 
multiple identities may exist, not u 
atomised entities but in signiPicaftt rda* 
tion with each other at other teveh of Ihe 
social formation, especially since hege* 
mooK ideologies may themselves operiie 
at different sites. 

One proMeni ol hisiorical reconstrue* 
(ion then binges on undenianding the 
pankularly complex itlation which 
tains between social practices and repr a * 
sentatkNsal forms. Sirsce pairiaithiea func* 
tion in aiHl through relations of produe* 
lion and divisions of labour as weU as 
through diverse forms of discuriivity, the 
matenal and discursive are mutually 
implicated—*but there Is no single relatioa 
between the two. Material and diicuraKc 
modes of constituting women's agency 
may coincide or conflict. The conneeiioa 
between (he material and discursive 
not always be open to direct descriptiorr. 
it may be more availabk through the con* 
iradicikms and consensualities genentad, 
whi^ senate both offered ideologies aad 
enacted agendes. Indeed, the peculiar em* 
phases of consensualities Is one wty of 
marking a possible or latent coniradk* 
lion. Rh instance, prescriptive coodensa* 
lions and narrative elaborarioru pity oul 
consensualities in different wa^ Presenf^ 
trie texts may be as mudi historiei of die* 
sent and soc^ contests—since pairiaichil 
ideologies too are formed through pro¬ 
cesses of sodal contestation—as of hege* 
monic ide^ofies and achieved cohesion. 
Their desired ideals are open to being 
measured againii the social 'imperfec* 
tiom' or 'aberrations* which they seek to 
contest or eredkaie, and they require eui* 
lained analysis as themaiis^. mediated, 
often contrtdlctorv documents. Further, 
though they function as presrure. offered 
prescripriotu and ideofogiet, however 
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Krint*ni. trc tcfdom tdcnticftl wiih 
cn«ctcd ftfcnciei or ihc ocimI nn^c of 
po«Mble choictk 

Nor can a Hnightronrtrd o^po&iiioa 
bdwacA prescript^ and agency be main* 
tained. ftaiher, for feministi ii refrains im* 
poriaM 10 ice women as evaJuative apmiv 
even as simplisik and e&venitalist noiioni 
of women are lejecied and a lense of how 
deeply women are embedded in ideologi¬ 
cal and episfemolo|iL'al ^truciures is re 
tained. Even when evaiuaiion it nor ar 
fkalated or pan of an exploit political, 
eoHeciive self*conscKHJsneis on ibe pan 
of women, there may be an implicM 
evaluaoon of patriarchaJ siruciures acting 
at boih horizon and limn ienablmg cer* 
lain forms of agency while retiriding ii 
in olher forms), as well as of ihe forms 
of agential power available or denied 
within pairiavchal consensuahtiet. 

Narraiivt elaborations, each bearin(i 
their own social and formal hisioriet. 
refraci, work out, etiend or repress poien* 
lial social agencies, they can play a signifi' 
cant role in making relatlortthips between 
offered and pmciiscd agencies. rc*enicring 
the latter into rvaJuacive systems of ascri|v 
tion and so may even atieihpi to refold 
widening social agenoes inio normative 
modes. Narratives themselves need to be 
evaluated m a marni of social prKtices. 
especially since they may, situationally 
acquire direct agential roles. Perhaps ihe 
degree to which a narrative or prescrip* 
live unit for for that matter any particular 
structure) is Implicaied in both base and 
supeniructurc will effectively iiKsease its 
capacity to determine, as indeed will ihe 
degree to which a particular structure h 
dispersed in the social realm as well as 
over time as a culturally consolidated or 
sanctioned unk. That is why in looking 
at the sedimented histories of prvsaiptive 
and rurraiive forms, an understanding 
needs to be developed that they bear not 
only the histories of patriarchies but of 
many different social tensions. 

The co-ordinates of women's agency 
need to be estabHshed—the conditions of 
posMbility, of proscription, of loopholes, 
of coniridiciions^before racing to con¬ 
clusions about it. How is agency being 
defined or redefined at that moment—In 
the range of material factors, historical 
circumstances and ascription? A transi¬ 
tional historical moment, for instance 
medieval bhakti or the 19th century, may 
open possibilities unforeseen in 'discour¬ 
ses* alone bccau sc of social disjunct ures. 
the inconsistencies, or even schisms bet¬ 
ween women's agency as it is rrpreseried 
and as it is practised, the qualitative shifts 
in the historical consirtuilon of volirion. 
subjectivity, female knowledge; and the 
changir^ relation between moni strsciures 
and affective structures jSangari 


1991]. The eOA)Haciuml sites of 
UDderdahemination are aho of sovie hn- 
poctance the points m whkb f*"**^-*** slip 
through flnictum<^in new tiiuaiioni, at 
iraiuHMMal morneMs or in Ununal areas; 
those hMtors whkh allow individual 
women to act differently, independently 
or even eoiurary lo the dmands of struc¬ 
tured rdaiionslups; and the siiuattonal 
ability of individuals to act agamst iheir 
own immediate interest to maintain struc¬ 
tured relalions of collective power—e g. 
family, caste, community—leading to 
compHcaied forms of 'setf oppression 
and/or oppression of othetv Irt each 
reconstruct ion the delicate and variable 
relations between ideologies anJ agencies 
comet up 

Historical reconstruction then bevomes 
a matter ol provisionally eliciting siruc- 
turei, through the aggregation of actions. 
MIMS and agervM, of narrative, prescrip¬ 
tive and other discursive genres and per¬ 
formative modes, of divjMorH of labour, 
mechanisms for t he general ion of surplus 
and the dinribuiton of resources, family 
forms and households arrangemeniv. and 
so on. Throu^ the juxtaposiiion. colli¬ 
sions. contmdiciloAs of these not only 
could practised agerscies he reconstruaed 
to some exterH, but a recursive rtUiion 
between siruciurts and ageiKies may be 
tentatively established. 

AJ one level, 'structure* is an appros- 
imaiion through analytic abstraction, a 
cognitise grid of a social terrain more 
complev or denK than the sum of struc¬ 
tures which may be veen to constitute it. 
Not only may a soctal formation contain 
a subjectively valid underlife of forces and 
events for which i here may not be decisive 
^idence, and where the nature of these 
events or forces may preclude even im- 
manently objectified traces {Brown 
p I5S; Kaviraja 1999. p 36|, out 
there may in social practices be inOections, 
aiymmetries. inierpreuiive possihihlics. 
cultural densities, a range of actions and 
diokes available to individuals which can¬ 
not be mechaoKally read off from struc¬ 
tures. The scarcity of information (whkh 
accompanies the history of all but ruhnf 
groups) compounds this problem of his* 
lorkal retrieval for feminist hlstorkv 
graphy. Feminist historiography then 
exceeds normative rules of evidence, 
looking, as it must, at the frooiirrsof ar- 
licvlation for the props ol patriarchal 
structures. 

IV 

Symbolic attribution, soyal ascription, 
ideologies and narratives'mieraci In an 
emphatic way in mamiaining the sexual 
division of labour and in structuring 
women's reproductive role; ihh combin* 
ed with women's marglnaUiy in the 


idfotogioUly dHM >hMI^ ^hera, h«i 
often preaifd the praciisad and ascribed 
agency of w oma i into convoluted shapes, 
imo shifting and displaced imen- 
iionaliiies. Social discunivities in turn 
have been important In determining the 
cultural forms whkh these convoluted 
agencies will, can or should iak& 

An mteresting narraiive unit of con¬ 
voluted agency, female Irtciiement, is 
dispersed in many social spaces as well as 
across time; it occurs as btograf^y. 
autobittgraphy. oral It y. cinematic type, 
political discourse of nationalist and now 
communal parlies. The instances are 
numeious and many are common know* 
ledge, from Surupnakha, Mamhra and 
fCaikeyi in the Rotffoyana, Kunii, VIdula 
und Draupadi in the K4ah<st>hartiro. to 
numerous Rajput women In I9ih and 20ih 
century narraiive'k and now to parly 
HjeolOfues like Sadhvi Riihambara. A 
history ol the proliferation and change of 
this unit in dirferent * forma I* structures, 
iiv cryviallivation as ■ culturally con¬ 
solidated or stnciioned unit, would be an 
undertaking m itseir. I wrill discuss it here, 
very brteriy; net as an illustration of the 
foregoing dlKusston but only as a way of 
raising further quesimns. 

Female incitement—women calling 
upon men to act—Is a politically charged 
discursive unit which marks the entry of 
women (who may sometimes be under 
rhfeat of sexual violation) iniu surveil¬ 
lance of a male ‘public* domain by calling 
paternalistic patriarchy lo account in 
recognised forms of surrogate action, or 
It may even mark the entry of women 
thcmselvei imo the 'public' sphere. 1 1 may 
exist at Ihe tense interlace of agency as it 
IV ascribed to or proffered to women and 
av it is. often within these terms, 
represented in narratives or taken up by 
women in their lives and used, often 
unwillingly, in ways which may reproduce 
or transform it. Incitement exists at the 
inierscciion between the 'political* and 
‘domestic’, between gender relarions and 
other power reUtions. occupies an uneasy 
boundary between the respective logics of 
women's consent atMl resistance rearticu- 
lating their relaiionshipin different ways. 

If, as a convenient entry pmnt, a 
generalised semantic Is ecincted, ii reveals 
three related features. First, that women 
share the values for which men are being 
incited and have a stake in the social rela¬ 
tion which is sought lo be preserved, 
Second, that they cannot act independent¬ 
ly and directly on its behalf but must act 
through men: they can be the active custo¬ 
dians of those values and social relations 
but they cannot usually take action 
(generally militant or public) themselves. 
Third, that if inciicmcfit is to carry an 
inepiraiiona] connotation, women must 
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lag 10 frcMTve or prmt It M * pomtl 
or moierial ioieroM; they cu only avm 
the ibMrictton—family. Irnnur. reliiM 
niiien^to whidt ihoi wdal reUiioa b 
cUher dtractSsrciuched or which mcdiau* 
li. If women name U (or liiher give it no 
other aeme?) and/or lUie their own per* 
•onal Make in h. then k acquiree a nalii- 
nam coniwmioo; they hecowe lutua 
consdoue materiaUMt, eonalving In- 
iriiiiaa. women leading men aeixt)^ 
wicked maidpulaioii.* In the namii^ and 
the Ml ftiming reddai tfw diMlnetion bet¬ 
ween vlllalnoue and heroic indiini 
women. Since men are uoially pereeitod 
at having both righu and duiiet, while 
women ai having primarily dutiev. any 
claim 10 'lighU', unleae enaciwdy dkguis- 
ed, bccom cj a e^ of womens naium 
The tame iiruciuTta wbkh push women 
Into forms of comoluied agency also pro¬ 
duce or railfy misogyny, in (his case as 
syiiems of repreMUing and charaoerMing 
that agency as malignant. Though both 
^ood' and *bad* lna|ing Oomen reflect 
a conseniutllty of values, (he distinction 
between them elso rests on the fact that 
In rtlaiion to both the constitution of 
social values and of material Mructures of 
inequMity, patriarchal structures are pan 
of a connected series. 'Undisguised' 
material or personal interests can be 
designated ai IliegHimcie or malign femak 
agency because by taking tecourse to these 
women nay interrogaic or ^ipos^ not 
only (he material beset of a patriardty but 
also of a large number of social >i 1 uca. 
endangering the entire dense imbrication 
of patriarehal uruetum with the other 
related social structures. Conversely in its 
Impiraiional forms it can be leghHoaie^ 
even be a sign of femaJe itmi^ih-^ 
because it may actualiy assist in either in- 
tcgraiini patriarchies with, or rtfor* 
mulatlng them In relation to. other 
tdeologlcal coheteoca or consenMalilles. 
for iitstance, thoee of ^community' or 
'nation*. 

At another level the inciting woman 
may represem a temporary control over 
mak sexuality: she is putting mak 
honour—inehaaably tied to male sounl 
potency and to (he protection of women 
from sexual vliMatbn—ai stake. Though 
she idks on a comesBuM value suuctuie— 
m that moment she nay stake mak 
aexuality in a way to wrest con¬ 

sent. Fot iitstance. if at that moment the 
man does not want to go out and fight, 
be will be branded a coward. Here e 
woman k csewii i n g some ehuationaJ con* 
ird am a man's status (in a mascukinkt 
hierardv) by layiiv him open to social 
caatigaiion for being unmanly: She can 
Ihfongh setting up a structure of 
bdtamens—which polarlaas lucctsi and 


t 

Ckhw a effccthk loc^ Kandbtg. maw 
on patrivchy aa • sunourt of public 
aflcountabOfin^ and to threw it into icopar* 
dy. At thk k^ i a riwment snay be poked 
at tnotn cn ti of the p erceived breakdown 
of the red p focat ccnicnmal ekmeM in 
pairiarchks. It gcsturmlly ike men down 
by invoking the poteatiM humihaimn of 
pufaidty <a mode of icdressTk icakpomri- 
}y denaturalises patriardtal arrai^enMKS 
ig dkpitying tim as social and voatrac* 
tual and points at the pcecariouaaets of 
(he guarantees offered to women by oon* 
tmetuai and consensual patriarchal 
elements. 

1 would luggesi that because mchamoM 
involves an wtricise of pow er from a 
^dependent* position (hai k k socially 
'dangerous* (or thoee men. whether as 
ladividuak or as groups, whom it 

is etcioscd. Therefore it be c o oiss ac cq s* 
table if women Incite in (he mere of 
something else, even when they r e p rese nt 
ihemselret ns victims, neber than if they 
incite ia their own name. It k also on thk 
issue that (he boe between bertignly 
inspirailonaJ and makvotem femak agen¬ 
cy k drawn. Though the pood womao 
inspires and (he bad overdy tedtes. the 
semantic structure U the same In oa* she 
becomes (he excclkai custodian of value 
in the other wanton with mak eauaSty 
aad rcfdete with self mtereet, cv«a though 
she may be rkking aren In both. IroakaJ* 
ly. siacc womot eufrer from tha lueccmci 
of a patriarchy aad ako from ks bnak* 
downs (mpedady of pe utecs to n from ocher 
mea) (he stake ia 'la^oacioa* k double- 
edged. taspiraiioe buildt an iacke- 
ment Uueatens lymboik caatrmioo. Both 
produce social guilt, the one from trans- 
ceodence the other from %spoeure'. Both 
are agents, la practice of course the 
line betw e en the two may be thin or 
lluciuating. 

Any insuiMc. such as that of Maathra 
and Kaikeyi ia the \^hmki Aemqyene. 
even when read ctkspriiy; k comidetaMy 
more complicated than the genefal u ed 
semanik described above and raises Us 
owB spedne sat of questions. Tise con¬ 
tested nature of socially approved 
languages for embodying the iMeiests of 
women, definitioaa of mdavidual agency 
aad of dtaracter*. the ruHure of instdu- 
(kmni forms, interpretative schemes aikd 
(adt consensuaiities which reruciure the 
episode of indtement are dlfHcuk to m- 
teanahm sioce the epic covers a peoUBCted 
period of cemurks aad aa extended even 
vtflabk social spacn Ghen the growing 
emphask on ch^iy (dr wom a n aad the 
a c c Doipnaying ftn phisk oo priftogeniture 
which B ail corumfiai as a norm, substna- 
lial iheraiiom of social coaOiurations. 
(he imnskioa from Unragr haswl syuems 
10 aiowuchkal iimas. the shifts ia spurca 


of auiborky and of kgkJmatioB, the cpidi 
incqrporaiJM of a whole couiauum of 
social aad economic forms ffhapar IMA 
pp 147.362-64). the different coexkliilg 
forms of marriagh the implied ddfli from 
matrilirty 10 pairiliay [Chikirevtrti 191)), 
and the traces of pelyandry amorif il» 
Iksfavakus and the vanars which exkl in 
the etdc [Siregh I9M. pp I3M4]. howdo 
we begin to oonceptualisc (he reformula¬ 
tion of patriarchies aisd the sbapiag of 
convoluied agential modes fOr women? 
Are iboe produced through the conendk* 
lioru of these transitioiu as (hey are en¬ 
capsulated in the epk which compr e s ses 
several layers of time? 

The signal omission in the epkotk of 
inciiemeu k any reference to Dashrath'i 
preanks to Kaih^’s fhihei Ih a bride-prim 
a gr eem cr u that her son would inhok the 
throrve.^ Whatever lU historical co- 
oidlikBtes may prove to be. the omkslon 
functions ideologically: as a irtnsmuta- 
tlofl of contradktioAS. shifiing the 
c ohe re n ce of the narntive from women's 
cusiomaiy or coatraciuaJ ri^ls to 
women's marital obligations. This Arue* 
luring evasion controls the reception Of 
the epk: It dekgUimises and vlUainbas 
first Manihra (hen Kaikeyi. makes a 'vk- 
inn' of Dashrmih and Inflects both (he 
evaluation of the character' of the Inciting 
women as wefl of the mode of redrem they 
plan. Though the brlde-pricc agreement 
empty doea not enter the chain of causali¬ 
ty or senae of motivation in this episode 
la the early pan of the 'Ayodhyakhaad'. 
it k not fully suppressed. It lurks la the 
cpcttpifiiorial air about the coronaOon: 
DaMirath in his bane omits to invite 
Bharat. etpUcitfy telk Bam (hat it k bet- 
tar to have it in Eharat'i abeence since 
Bharat may begin to enienmn evil 
thoughts and cease to be the good brother 
he is at p resen t and (elk Kaikeyi aftrr teli- 
ing hk other wives aad after the emlit ci¬ 
ty has begun iu prcparmtloiu and crowds 
hire colkcud. thinking that she will not 
know since the news has spread only that 
day. AH of these amouni to a suUucd 
rccogniiioo of Bhami's daim to kingship 
Almoat at the end of the 'Ayodhyakhand*. 
when (he bride-prke agreement k men¬ 
tioned by Bam. it k in order to persuade 
Bharat of hit efiglbility for king^ipl li k 
fivva no weighi as a causal event. JUm 
doea not say anything about Daahratb 
breaking hk premise or anythinf to 
exoBcreje Kaikeyi. His brief, bland 
descripUofl neutmlnsi the sigoifKance of 
(be promise. ieipedJitg Its social probfeia- 
tioA. deOecting the eneriy qKapsulatad 
in Kkkeyi and ManUua lo dknipt dewed 
wiciil harmonki. 

Manthra, Kaikeyi\ nursemaid from her 
nsial fanniy. appears lo speak the 
language of maierial miereitv; she rmpJks 
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10 0M Uipdett utA diouM hfcw 
tan $ivn m 1mm Mf of M: Uni*i cor- 
Ottfttion wiD mcM t flanl cHMnhcriunce 
tat only Mm Inberii from fiihen: lUm 
if winch tad once crovnod will be via 
diElI%t enou|h lo mile or kill 9luni: 
Kalkeyi. Ibe prood, betutiful saul 
favouriie of the kini who lu^ enumad her 
WAior co-wifSe KausMIya wIB Hod her 
staiM chanted since Ktushalyaw ften'e 
IT other win not mics the opportunity for 
rM«nte;1lw ewus of Bharai andMcvta 
ii well ac ihe fonunec and tufferiat of 
Manihn are tied lo Kaikeyi. and will be 
downgraded along with Kaikeyi't own 
who wlU now have to serve Kauchalya. 
Manihra peels away Ram's ideality— 
which the larger design of the epic 
obarsiively establishes uneehlt goodneu 
is a validaiion of hii right to kingship— 
calls Dashraih ungrateful, hypocritkal, 
Ihe beirayer and enemy of Kaikeyi. 
perceives the domestic siiuaiiofl as 
inheienily conflictual even factioAnl wiih 
Ram and lakshman ranged against 
Bharat and Shatriighna For her both 
fraiernal and polygamous relanom are the 
inevitable sue of Tission* Her challenge 
lo all forms of idealiiy goes iiaimi the 
|raln of the epic * The epic in turn Is 
unequivocal aboui her wkkednesa, she is 
described as the producer of VisKaad* 
(sorrow), *bhed bhav’ (dissensionl the 
*paapdarshini* who leads Kaikeyi to the 
road of sin. And yei even such a Mamhri 
does not bring up the bride*price agree* 
meni. Is the unstated the assumed of cor^ 
aensualhy, the inertia of common seriK 
or does it eaiM ai some fiomier of 
iriiculeiion as the unsayabk, even the 
unihinkabie* 

The plan hinges in pan on what seem 
to bd customary modes of expressing 
anger, presenting a grievance and seeking 
redressal or almost routine features for 
'framing' women*i discontent—the shed* 
ding of riocry, the recourse to a display 
of surfering in an esublished 'krodhagar* 
(literiUy abode of anger) mlricting a pro¬ 
mise from the king before asking for the 
boons. One verse synpatheticilly 
describes Kaikeyi’i lying on the floor as 
the action of an abla or helpless woman, 
who has uken the only form of action 
available to bet. Tbe 'krodhagar* speaks 
of ao ouemakiK Muageabihcy and excess 
of women's emotion-women require 
theatres to pUy out anockMts: as an 
institution which acknowledges poly¬ 
gamous relations as problematic. M 
organises the release of emotions at the 
point where they impinge on the domain 
of the king and stale, but in a place which 
is siiil private and contained. 

Mamhn understands material inuiests 
as material tin contemponry vocabulary 


that Kilhryi eftta Mb g* •tuA, but 
r«(hergtbooAipiMirflit«ara for bar 
iwo egHier acta of brmery It tang 
Dashiath's hfoon the bMtWMd. Ctata 
has made the plan her own. Kaikeyi gdds 
to It a vow that if baulkad she will Mwe 
herself to death in the krodbngw aid Iwr 
also uses ihe language of ^d h anna* with 
Dashraih and Ran 

Why does a 'righr' or ptalfSalbk daim 
change into a boon? Whai an the tahlca 
of Ihe social world w^lcb Ibe epic 
refnets? Is a that since OwbrWb has 
already broken his agrccasem^widi ber 
father and Haed Ram's coeonMioo there 
is no bkalihood of his chatang hb miadt 
Or h it that he Mnnot pubtkiy iwene hb 
dediioa except under stronger presMrel 
Or chat only fathers and not daughters 
cap enforce bride-price agreememit Is a 
boon a comcruual method of redress aod 
the only way to counteract male deerp- 
tiontWhai is the nature of women's ac* 
cm so a language for expressing id- 
dividualised inieresis in relation to tbe 
iwo« of emerging prohibitive systems of 
fflOfll ctassificaiion? Is it that a king's 
boon Ii comiag to acquire more social 
leiMmMy chan a woman's right m the 
emoilng jaajtmgf of dhanoa whKh Ram 
weka 10 tMMiBih and Manthra and 
KMta knowledge? 

TiM tCMCle of the booo Jladf forces 
ua 10 recaneider what agency any mean 
hen. A Woo, granted for good deeda or 
behfviowr (bringing to the huge questfon 
of the social cMMitutiOA of asotabty) b 
a highly perMnaliacd. legiilnaie way of 
gaimng power. So for Kaikeyi a boon 
could signif? tMerit earned in her own 
capacity rvher than as daugNer given in 
a bridetace ana ng cmcai. As merit earn¬ 
ed It may even be perceived as a special, 
unique yet enforceable right. The boon, 
though tKMMDOtiactisM, rests on a Ucit 
mutual agreejnent in whica Ihe giver, in 
a podtioa of pmner relMivc lo the grantee, 
must obey hb own geoeroaky. And if the 
content and terms of tbe boon are ooi 
spearicd by the giver, or speafied in the 
grantee's request at the nuMiumi oJ gran¬ 
ting then It b ecomes a cooterw 
boon making the giver quite vulner^le — 
he does not know what he will be asked, 
he cannot withdraw withoM iosmg foes, 
the sense of hb own mtaficaocc or 
perhaps eveh hi$ power to grant.* 
However, for the grantee a deferred boon 
becomes a w^ of covering aoy future 
contingency which may ariar Kaifeeyi 
desdnbes it as dharoftar-^mm or deposit. 

Finally, unlike a boon'asked from (he 
gods, a boon asked fn>m a king would 
have to be commcnsuHie with hb capab¬ 
ly to give: M would occupy the maienal 
domain of resources und^ Ms cooirel or 


fall wMhin the purview of his potttical 
power. Though a king's boon recodes 
'rights* as favours or as bounty, it may be 
the only way opM for a subject to express 
her will in relation to Ihe king. Kaikeyi’s 
convoluted ageottal mode, based on in 
understanbng of hicrirchy among women 
ia the palace, may after all not be all that 
indirect. She can and has been refused a 
tight*, but she cannot be refused an 
abcady gianied boon, unkiv Dashraih 
undoes his kingly status and sacred 
appolmasent. And yet whgt if ihb under- 
sumding is based not merely on the in ter* 
nal semantic of the boon but on the fact 
rhm (he sodal location of the boon itself 
ta btaaged horn the time when it was 
gnoMtf? An aum^ nprMtmimctual. per¬ 
sonal imaaicbon. an unequal exchange, 
arbitrary M ibe saose that it Is embedded 
In ki own egdea but not governed by en* 
foncable social Im is sought lo be en- 
otthad « a moment whan the failure to 
grui Ihe boon wotdd now be Involved m 
a dangerous idatagtadefegiilmluiion 
of the siaip—a stale hinginf on Chirac* 
tual rights and obHgmioDS towards a 
cbonc faccleis taja* (nibjacts) encoded 
as dharma and *sMy^. la Ihe bnde-price 
agreement redundant In the changed con- 
tot? Are Kaikeyi and Manthra investing 
in the new order for their own protection, 
but uncertainly using a Buxtiire of oW and 
new methods? 

Is that why for Ihe boon to be honoured 
it has to be shored up, even encircled by 
a promise on one side and a threat of 
suicide on the other? AH ihree appear to 
draw on existing and emerging sintcium 
of public acceptaMiity. The three leven- 
the promise, the boon and the threatened 
suicide-draw respectively on Ihe power 
ol the favourite wife's withheld sexuality, 
the dhsrma of a king, i c. a structure of 
public arbitration, and makmg grievance 
public white placing the burden of guilt 
on the king. The firsc, a form of sexual 
coquetry—the withdrawal of favour— 
builds a context forasking-basedonthe 
only personal form of leverage Kaikeyi 
has ’* The latter two rest on Ihe applica¬ 
tion of moral pressure and production of 
gutit m a situaiion where she has no ac¬ 
cess to poUitcal power arsd also piM on 
Daihrath's own repeatedly expresta fear 
of public pereeption and (he opinion of 
other iBco. 1 ( is this fear that make/ him 
recast Ms desire for Kaikeyi as l sign 
of weakness. There is an element of 
nisog^ ia (he pubdc pinion which acts 
u a virtually Juridlda] pressure on him; 
Ibe recurring description of Daihrath as 
iransrued by the spell of *kaam' (carnal 
desire) iioaially confounds desire and 
Aanna^the very exittcncc of kaam 
falafhs dharma. Kaikeyj'i threat of mak¬ 
ing Ms breach of protnlM public by teUing 
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ihe could Imply either an caHIcr 

fio(iw«r «omaii*s cusoim/Y right or a 
new i^vem of pubbe arbitration of a 
kihgH dharna. Indeed tbeie is an uneasy 
relaiiofl between mate authority and mate 
obligation visible in the customary and 
evoJviag modes ot radreual. 

The tense reltiion of KaiUyi with 
emerging ^rules’ is evident, she » complicK 
with them In one sense but not 'knowing* 
or compliant enough in another. She 
argues in the name ot abucaciions-^ya*. 
men's dhirmi, clan honour—in order to 
hold the weakening Oashraih to his word 
and later to pui the onus of preserving or 
salvaging Dashiaih's dharma on Ram. Thu 
enables her to taunt and rasien Dashtath 
and Ram lo their self*represenutK)n, bui 
does not prevent her from being vilUmis* 
ed. And that seems to be because vhe ha> 
not tearnt a corollary rhetoric of self* 
characterisation—naridharma* (woman's 
duty)—whKh may be an emerging mode 
of negotiation based on an apparent *es* 
change* ot rights and obligatums. Sita and 
KaUshalya se]r*serv[ngly' confirm nan 
dharma. play it as the basis of conjugal 
afreetivilies, mimic Ram in ideal self 
representation and irt displaying virtue. 

Indeed lUridharma is presented as a 
possible resolution of the running con< 
tradiction between patriarchal dhamu 
and wwnen's agency: unless male dharma 
it accompanied by female tctf*abrKgatiort. 
Its values cannot be socially ensconced. 
Ram tries to resolve this contradtciion 
befbre leaving for the forest, idling fim 
Kaikevi, then hU mother Kaushalva. who 
IS claiming extreme ilhireatment Dy ner 
husband, io remain as a 'pailvraCa* sl^ld 
with her husband and asking Dashrath to 
show greater respect for his mother who 
has proved her virtue He trio to establish 
a reciprocity between mate duty and 
wifdy Mftue. Female incitement partly 
serves to set up a raiionate for the necessi¬ 
ty of naridharma. With Kaihayi as fod all 
the other wives of the Ikshvakus not only 
appear good but bec o me self-righteous 
while two different rhetorics and modes 
of presentation. or>e externaJly planted 
arid the othff internally experienod. assist 
m making a villain of Kaikeyi and a vic¬ 
tim of Dashrath. Kaikeyi'* d a coached 
performance, while Dash rath’s is a spon¬ 
taneous outburst. Since the brkte'price 
a gr e e me n t is never mentioned, her motives 
are reduced to domestic jealousy, fear of 
lowered status, an almost arbiinry 
cussedness, a product of ntai-tutoring. 
Osshratb presents an ochaustivw range of 
reasons, both 'puMk* and 'privatd. is 
humanised* as a nearly txigi^ brokan 0i4 
mao. torn by irreeoodlabte trutha The 
power of Dashraih's anguish bccomei an 
irgumciu against women's ageney. pdilng 
his suffering and prodamation of her 


guilt agdnst her degsands. The mode 
of presentation magnifiev her crime: 
Dashraih's anguisli and pteadmg. the 
descriptions of the goodness and bcauiy 
uf Rain, the expectations and vongratult- 
lien of the crowd and of other women 
oHered lo Ram. Ram’s rhetoric of filrxl 
obedience. Kaushalya's anguish at hear¬ 
ing the news of ihc exile, the description 
of ihe luxury ot the palace Ram must for¬ 
sake for the hardship of the fotai are in¬ 
terleaved at great length with Kaikeyi's 
Stubbornness, her disobedience and lack 
ot doubt, btenilarly Dashraih's sRence puts 
the onus of telling Ram of fhe deeisior 
on ICaikeyi. She ts left only wkh the col 
doess of a stance, everyone else suffers, 
has cmoiioos. No one miilgaics anything 
for Kaikeyi. Evtniually she becomes the 
object of everyone's hatred and anger 
One latent corKradiciion is that a boon 
granted lo her in the capacity of a wife 
who has been eiiriordinarily 'good* and 
rouiageous. is sought to be encashed as 
a 'mother* securing her future when 
Dashraih's grihasihashram* is about io 
end thereby shifting the locus of exercis¬ 
ing poxer in a way which drwiaticalJy op¬ 
poses husband to son. Bharat’s rejectiOA 
of his mother—a denial of an anectivc, 
primordial bond—fu net loos as a state¬ 
ment that wifehood and motherhood 
should nof contradici.'* 

IronicaDy, the epic in fact highUghu the 
precariousoest if not fathire of male pro¬ 
tection and the way k interacts with 
dependency: women—aegleeted. dewned. 
rctectcd—cannot rely fully on the protec¬ 
tion of the Un group white proiaciipn and 
f*en reciprocity ftom a hutband is uncer¬ 
tain.'* At Qoe Imet protedioa mems 10 be 
given only if the wife is good. But men 
obedient wives low out m with Kaushalya 
and SkaJ’ Depict hs aui^ to csmMUh 
fhate ideality, the coouadiciioRs are not 
cwolvgd lathe WwiWil ai m j iaoa.both 
Oashiith and Raw dte of grtef.** If pro- 
tcctioB is to be opart of the contractual 
etemeat in patriarchy then it is not fully 
in place. Is (his because proteciioQ con- 
(heti with dharma. duty and public con¬ 
sent. i e. wich other social fbrms of coii' 
sensuality which are simutianeously 
sought to be instated? Or is the epic 
showing not the failure of proceciioii. but 
esiabUshiag, somewhat inconsistently, the 
conditions unOet which it can work? 

Women themselves seem to have di^- 
ferem de gr e w of imesiiiuie in the old and 
the pew; involved io the reformulation of 

pairiarehy, they use und waver between 

luodiflesw axes of consent. Thedefini* 
lioo of women's agency is also pco- 
bteawk both la relaijoo to the mythiciss- 
lioa of the pkot and the individuation of 
chanemr. Tkt coovoluicd agential modes 
of woraeo interact with direct male 


political agencies lo propel the plot. Is 
this a trace of an earlter. more diiperscd 
form ofitecision making among men and 
women, being reinterpreted in a new 
morality of the good wife and the new 
ceiHralisailon of state power in men? la 
the lai0 >ihitnavising irMcrpolMiora in Ihe 
titimiki the events acquire 

Ihe addhional gloss of being preordained. 
Charaaer exists at the ambivalent node 
of two different causal sequences— 
motivation and preordainment. \b( if 
Raikeyi and Manihra are also serving ihe 
purpose of the ^xls in assisting Raffl*! 
preordained task,** then why ihc severi¬ 
ty of the condemnaiioa? If Kaikeyi and 
^^Bihra set in mo'ion a whole series of 
events luniag with* Ram'S calte and hte 
mythic deificaiion whlch'are however mi 
ofTshooi of Kaikeyi’s presence on the bs- 
itefield. then how do wr define public and 
private? Does this device sonify ihe 
'domestic' origin of a massive myih of ' 
male valour? Or did women's ageno have 
both political origins and coiucquencee 
though Its own modes and the changes oc 
curring curtail social acknowledgement? 

The individuation of agency is also pi^ 
Olemaiic Since Manthri incites Kaike^ to 
indie Dashrath, in one sense they form 
a tingle agential unit. However, ihe t)ria* 
lion beiwoea the two iuelf appears to 
form a set of mutually displaced agencies. 
First Kaikeyi is presented ai good until 
Vonverted’ by Manthra—her very nature 
is said to have altered. Manthri as rriJ 
incarnate ind Kaikeyi's conversioD 
together undemut any full sense of 
motivation on ibeir pan, their actmos le* 
uin an edge of arWtririness. The second 
remarkable fact is that once converted* 
Kaikeyi metaphorically beauiiftes, even 
sCTualises. the hunchback Manihm's body 
almost in the language of love eve n the 
hump IS no longer a deformity but an otK 
>ect of lovq a u niq IK, Iniegml part of her. 
The hump is where Menihra's intellect, 
inclination, recollection, jurisprudence, 
wt>dom, ^gacily. staiecreft. knowledge of 
fraud and delusion t'maii*. ‘smriiT, 
'buddhi', 'njnitr and knowledge of Ihe 
'mtya'l are siored, if Bharit is crowned 
Kaikeyi will ornament the hump with a 
gold necklace and anoint n with Ran¬ 
dan'.Adminiion or gratitude takes the 
form of a fulsome acknowtedgempnt of 
Manchri's person which b eco mes ijnpUcit- 
ly equal lo or even surpasses Kaikeyi's 
own. What is the significance of endow¬ 
ing Manthri with a beauty (hit is full 
complcmcni to her imriligcnce? Ii may be 

d Mgn of the suppressed potentials for 
reversal of ihe hterarchtcal rriaiionihips 
betvveen women coded as 'beauty* and 
’ugbrKU* In that case. Shairughna's drag¬ 
ging of the bedecked, bejewelled k^nthii 
across the Hoor breaking her ornaments. 
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Xoda)\ teas than half our produas 
ait colour oriented 

We haw diwNAed Into a wide range 
of checnkad. Oqeanic dwmicat 
iniermedkates and leather chenttob 
account ix a maior part cf our total 
.saJeSfSoon. we wUt begin making 
oilflelo chemicak. saturated polyeswr 
resiiu and other chemxak Our 
Mariteiing DivKion tndenc a brge 
variety of^iemicab» and irtdu.'firy 


produos from Hoechst AG and ks 
affillaRs worldwide. 

Oceer csoctaion wkh the reputtd 
Hoedtti AG d Oerrany now gives us 
full access to new product lines and 
latest technology besides assistance in 
the continuous upgradation cf our 
quality, safiecy and envi r onment a l 
tanda^ 

^ are no longer just a 'colours' 
company. 


Colour-Cbem: noui more cbemistry tban colour 
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oittH KiHeyl Imcreida wkfi Bhw to 
Mnt ber. would be the cynbolic inverse or 
Ihe beeolinciiiOQ. The new •peed>lai 
Mtnibra sits tt Ktikeyi's feet looking ii 
her for proudion wlih 'kMOr'eya. i e, at 
I he brink of unspecified emptioiu.'* 
Third, (hough Man(hn diciaies the 
suaiegy. she menu tuving to do so: she 
even suggests a disingenuousness on 
Kaikcyfs pen in suddenly choosing to 
torgei a uory^^f ihe iwo boons granted 
her by Oashraihe—she has often retold 
thereby 'setting up* Mamhra as the 
schemer. In ihh virtual ^posurc* of 
Kaikeyi, Manthra appears to undemand 
Kaikeyl’s contradictory location in the 
patriarchal s>siein Manthra recognises 
the springs of Kaikc) I's resentment as well 
as her capacity to eairaci compensations 
from and enter into conirKtual, consen* 
sual setilements while she herself per* 
sonalised only by her 'abnormality* has 
neither a socially consolidaied ideniiiy nor 
a sei of conwnsualJy accepted capacities 
from which to 'work* ihe system and can 
only hope 10 sustain the pressure of 
individual inciiemeni. 

I inally, the wavering misogyny of the 
epic IS a curious feature. Dashrai ha veers 
between blaming her personally and 
representing himself as a man trapped by 
the lure of a woman. He reminds himseif 
that in condemning Kaikeyi he must not 
condemn all women as selfish. This may 
he an mill canon that misogyny is stiffi* 
cicnUy consensualiseO to be considered as 
an explanatory mechanism Bharat's 
abuse of his^mother though the most vin* 
dictive/'* is personalised, ill women ap* 
pear good to him In coni raw with 
Kaikeyi.**^' However, both he and 
Dashraih fear that Ihe consequences of 
her action will bring total social perver* 
sion, break the bonds of conjugal it y, 
reverse orderly familial and social 
relaiions~t dystopian vision which may 
he a precursor of the conflation of 
'kaliyug* and 'sinwabhav* tater in some 
Puramc teals (Saniari 1990. p 1471). 
Sumantra, who berates Kaikeyi. like the 
others, as a woman who has courted 
widowhood^' and destroyed the honour 
of the lineage, daims she has inherhed her 
'svebhav' (disposition) from her 
mot her! Though a sirki blnarisre bet* 
ween stridharma and sirisvabhav is noi in 
place, this does become one of ibe sites 
where misogyny is produced, a site 
marked by the lenuousnrss and fading of 
one language of women's customary 
'rights' and the suvng presence of an 
emerging notion of tbegc^ wife^s duties 
as the desired Nuds of women's *ri^s’.^* 
Does misogyny originate in the crystalliaa* 
lion of specific hierarchical social fonnt? 
Produced In (hb irwance through a set of 
ideological manoeuvres, in part to ratify 


fOnale fetf-ateegatioA* what does h soy 
about (he aistiag social agency of 
women? How docs the move from the 
individui] nram woman to the univer 
saltsaiion of misogyny and its subsequen 
placement in schemes of good and evil 
occur? Is Daihrvh'ssplil between patriar 
chal dharma and soual desire an indica 
lion that misogyny wm produced from the 
comradkslom beiwcan pairiarchy and 
other social structures?^ 


1 r here we have a versioa of a femak 
agential mode in the malting, a mode 
which is iirvoivcd in the production of 
misogyny, replete wUh unresolved con* 
indktiortt. some of which are compoursd* 
ed by our htstorkal dUiaisce. it may be 
peninem to conclude the discussion wiih 
a contemporary instance whkh, though 
It invokes the sedimemed histories and 
repertoire of this unit in Hs narrative and 
cinemaiK forms, is a differeni pheno¬ 
menon and pan of a very differeni 
problematic 

Sadhvi Riihambara. the Bharatiya 
Janata ftny ideologue b placed s^uarHy 
wiihm a miliunt. communal Hindu right* 
wing formation. She afnUaics herself to 
and speaks from two mier•connected sites 
of inukiutionahscd power: a 'community* 
of 'sadhu-mahanis' trchgMnis mendicants 
and heads of 'maths* or reiigioui centres), 
and the Vbhwa Hindu ftmhad, Bajrang 
Dal. RSSandaiP. Theeiplidi sugingof 
hervif as an incUing woman emanates 
from an organised public domain; Ibmale 
incttemeni here is a anil of political 
discourse but works through a cofflpiex 
SCI of refractions. 

This righi'Wing formation shares with 
ocher patriarchal ideological ensembles 
the desire to simultaneously conscruualise 
women's investment in patriarchy and 
i niroduce or cpn firm a nu mber of condi* 
lionalitiev; but unlike some other 
ensembles, it seeks to do so by invoking 
women's agency in the cause of Hindu 
rashira (nation). The heritage of com* 
muna] positions, which emerged out of 
the matrix of the I9ih century, is one of 
squaring Iraditioflar or oisting patriar* 
dial forms with the emerging bourgeois 
ptcrivchal forms jSanpri 1991 pp 36^, 
S6. 57f, wMie its present arena is a social 
formaiion in which the issue of *accefi* 
table* bourgeois rights for women of ihe 
middle and even upper strata is far from 
having been settled. Rnhimbari. a part 
of the new negotitiioAS ur4erway. is 
engaged ui both a reassenion and a icfor- 
mulaiioa of pairiarchil values, most 
nocably in ihor coercim aspects. 

Mihambari reproduces a Hindu com- 
munaJ. patriarctel history hinging on 


mak sexual honour, 'iezat* (honour), the 
values of patriMny and patrimony, She 
describes the future of Ihe country, whldi 
Hindu miNiancy mutt prevent, n e iCpeti* 
tion of the rape and pillage whkh b said 
to have chaiacierised medieval India. She 
thus ifflphcHlyJcgiiloiisesthe mascuhnisi 
ideology of rape as a *normBr, even an 
accepted ruk in the complicii pairiarchal 
codes of vKtor and vaAquished, invoking 
a broad male consensus on leiribuiion by 
violence on 'other* women as juM, 
thiough the contenting voice of a woman. 
The march of thh patriarchal hbtory b 
punct uaied with corrobonti w maacuHabl 
ideologies of mak emasculation and Iro* 
poience. in the process there b an 
obsesiivc ie*enactment and recliiming of 
mak honour, whkh first plays on mak 
fears of di^osscsiion as well as on 
women's anxiAkK by displaying all Hindu 
women as past and fuiuib vkiims of IA> 
ual vidiilon, and then equates mak 
sexual honour with the prajeaed Hindu 
rashira Itself. 'Masculinity* Kquires a 
single axis of social deierminailon. The 
ability of Hindu men to protect their 
women, in a singular universalisation of 
the claim to martial valour, becoihes Ihe 
basis of their right to self government and 
their claim to monopoJiig a nation. 

The nation, so defiiMd as a condensa¬ 
tion of the sexual honour of men of • 
single community, is intended to cut 
acrou ai>d neutrahse the contradict kmu of 
caste and class. Her Incitement involvet 
I he social production of guilt and anxkiy; 
in the address to mcn^bhdiyoa ior 
Hinduon’(broihas and Hindus)—4he piv 
on sexual honour carries tho implkk 
ihmat of ernasculaiion in the ruuiK of the 
violated mother (land). Kquiring an ad* 
ditional frisson from her persona of (be 
'sodhvr'iticerally a dwoie woman). Within 
the stage-managed presence of the sadbvt. 
Riihambara uves smual innuendo and 
yokes, exhorts in breach less 'chaupab* 
(verses with fouoNne rhyme paiiem), pc^ 
iecis a latent sexuality; the performance 
encourages a specific son of mak bon¬ 
ding as w^l as ihillates middk cUn 
women in the audience. These devices 
work together to legitimise not only 
patnircbal but also communal forms 
vioknee, which both in her own rhetoric 
ind in her invocations is presented as a 
continuosn. reiienied narrative of zealous 
women and Ragging men. 

Ai one level Hindu identity remains 
patrilineal—wgon mern boap km 

i /toon Oaur mho hat (the blood of Hindu 
farhers is flmving in their veins)—while 
Hindu strength (shakti) b presented u a 
divided pairimony. which can be reclaim' 
ed only if they unita*' M another level, 
history is presented as family history—a 
system of correctly claimed family 
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MuUioit eUm Bcbur or 
Aurani^b n in lActitor iit v once 
treicherous encjniee end cowirdly 
etinuchi Cnt^nsak'l^while ihese who 
dairti Rihlm u>d Riikhin ctn he iddreto- 
?d as uncles (tau and ihaclra). Muslims 
ife ashed lo recognise thai four or five 
fcneniioiu aso. iheir ancesiori were ihe 
same as Hindus Family hisiory *i aHo fbe 
hliiory of evil—Hindvi base 

noi worshipped their villainous relaiives 
like Kan&i. and il a Havana or Kansa art 
born, ihen a god arrives as an avaitr 
(incarnaiioii) lo dcMroy him. Ram is 
claimed as a faiher and his binhplace 
defended on the basis of vusrom, anceury 
and emoiHHial a1 filial ion. The separation 
of wheat from chaff within the family 
draws on a masculinisi ideology of the 
family feud.** while implying that 
Muslims lack family feeling and have an 
inadequate schema of good and evil. At 
a hiMoricaland polijkal ksel. an ancestral 
lineage is prescnied as a produci of choice 
not of birth—Hindu defeat U a produci 
noAof Islam hui of the power hunger of 
medieval kings and contemporary poliii* 
ciam. while Hindus are divided between 
the Ramvanshis and ihe lUvanavanshis— 
thus enabling a selective appropriation of 
Ihe Mitory of naironaliii reforms. Ai a 
social level, t he fam I ly appears as i he uo ii 
of social cohesion and her speech builds 
a fear of Hindu Tamily relations breaking 
dowrt with a concept of rights and greed 
for inheritance replKing duty towards 
parents on the pan of children. The 
family then, as a set of associaiioni. ap< 
pears in a cojitradictory lighr—>U is cssen* 
lUI to communal Identity, patnarchal 
praciicearsd an honest polity, while itself 
remaining above the law and outside 
history. 

Who is Rithambara herself? In theeT* 
fori to carve a constituency, she muii 
name hectelf as an individual in rebtion 
10 I collectivity and its imeresis. Indie- 
ment in its inspirttional forms found a 
fertile soil in certain naiionalisi lendcn* 
des where endangered mascultniry. en* 
dangered women, endvigercd nation and 
religion were key themes white nationalist 
interpellations of Hindu women ns uncor* 
rupied were common. Further, even 
though sevetil tkaiionalist tdcologMs rebed 
on and recycled convoluted notions of 
women's agency, they also succeeded in 
conferring a direct pofirkal agency on 
good women who could act on behalf of 
Ihe nation. This repertoire of natkmaiistn 
becomes the opportunist preamble lo her 
selMocaikm. 

5;he names herself noi as a woman but 
as a sadhvi, one of a community of vant- 
mahatmas or sainis and holy men Ishades 
of BankimS novel An^nde MttthJ) 
Sadhus are proenird as epic figures, a 


eompMg ViMMiui who caatt 10 eaeoe 
India mom Ravana. The coment of this 
daim h oct viery dll¥emll from ocher BJF 
MPs wtko art also offering sdf-imites at 
sants engaged, now. as in andem times, 
in purging oi cleanung a criminalised 
body-pcdiiic.*’ Rithambara sacks to pre¬ 
sent sadhus as the urscorrupi new 
'Mr Cleans* of Indian poHiicv who 
however must now stand for unmiiigated 
violence against the minority, com* 
munti ies. The language of i hese hJi her to 
peaceful men has become vgre (mlliiam). 
bui ii is only the corraptioo of ihe polity 
whkhhasbrougbi ihcmtoihcsiiveis. Noc 
only do (hey consikuie a supreme court 
of saints (‘tanron km which 

has decreed that the elaim to Ram 
Janmabhuffli h valid, making all other 
proof redundant, but they wlB provide ihe 
weapons for the crowds who are echoned 
10 fighi like Indri and Chandragupta. 

One subset of the social relaiions which 
inform these self-descriptions becomes 
visiMe The agency of sadhus h offered 
as both direct arsd surrogate (not unlike 
ihai offered to women); their real interest 
are said to Ik elsewbete in the assured at¬ 
tainment of spiritual monarchy. Kiiham- 
bara chalkn^ misguided Hindus who 
think they are playing a polUica] game or 
looking for poiiiical power, all they want 
is Ram and his supposed birihtd^: 

Art hmmr vote ckoktyef. Hem rndfur 
mokes/rto S>«s gaddi J>e ha/M ke pun 
iejmet ke b$d$kgk ho )oH hoi Home 
tumhoon Defht ki soito oohm ehohiye. 
Heme hemofo Rem chohiyt. Home Ram 
Jonom Bhumi chohijre. (Do you think we 
want votes? tab saints cat become 
rmperon of the unrione oiaiply by virtue 
of our cUim to (he omnimkwce of Vyav 
We do not wont podikal power in Delhi. 
We wont our Ram. kkh wm Ram Janam 
BhumO. 

Through the very energy of her dkavowol 
sadhus emergf as they arc: heads of 
decayed priestly aroupA locked in in¬ 
ternecine battles, Aekii^ nev sources of 
politkal. Hecioml and inadtwioul power, 
and being sought as subsidiary allies by 
those emergent classes and doss fractiofu 
investing in the ideology of Hinduiva. 

The persona of Ihe sadhvi is clot bed in 
aetf-abnegaikm. that abstnetkm which H 
Ihe property of the body of sadhus lo 
whom she belongs. This tdemificaiion 
along with ihaf of the past rniiiiancy of 
women—OurgavMi. Ram of Jhand— 
auihorises, empowers and becomes the 
rationale for present indtement. By ap¬ 
parently giving op her enfiUemeni to the 
maieriaL Riihamban n« pnly acquires an 
eatmplary. eueptional personal upward 
mobiliiy but is able to slufi the level of 
political discourse from the chatleage of 
material re-allocaiions lo to ideolotka) 


pmk. As ■ wonaa %glm*. aha ggi 

asslnltaie (be kgacy pf mfdrm Into eom* 
mwsal reformbm, vindkaiing the vicious 
call to communal vio ten ce on the ground 
of removing the ioner (aim of Hindus. 
Secondly, by yoining (he band of the 
^ s ir e fa as 's^ not only gains the auihori- 
ly lo play with the discourse of desire and 
male hnpoiency/sexuality (rather than 
confine herself to the conventional ad¬ 
vocacy of celibacy of brohmochoryo) bur 
produces a voLaiiie imerseciion between 
male letualiiy and militant politkal 
agency—soualising both Ihe Hindu 
rashira and communal violence, ichiev* 
trig an effect quite difTeiani from the male 
use of similar discourse. 

The limuliaiKous inierpellMion of men 
as Hiisdus who desire Hindu rashira ar>d 
bear ihe burden of a corrupt polity, m 
protectors ol women and *iru^ na¬ 
tionalists. as the goaded and insulted 
victiiru of history, as men whose past 
tolerance having been read as cowardice 
must now prove Iheir mascuHniiy through 
warlike violence, offers ihem the prospcci 
of reverul. The ’awakenetl Hindu* slides 
metonymically Into a paniheon of armed 
gods-Bajrang with his *gada' (mace). 
Ram with hit 'dhanush* (bow) and Shiv 
with bis 'landav' (destructive dance). The 
devaluation of morals and eihks, public 
corruption and blackmarkeiing. the 
breakdown of familial relaitonships, as 
well at mak degeneration into laaineu 
and effeminacy or the loss of 'purushanh* 
(valour, energy) can all be spectacularly 
levened through a ihrce-pomi programme 
of reform: voting BJP. rvclaiming Ram 
iaAmabhumi, and killing Muslimi. 

Violence ji explicilly linked to com¬ 
munal rkrting—a major site for the 
crystalbsation of communal ideniiiies- 
and familiar riot-centred ideologies of 
Hindu rtuhation are replayed.^ One of 
her spedFic Urgeis for instigation Is ihe 
FAC—of whose notorious communal rok 
in riot vkRenct we need no reminder. They 
arc asked to desert Mulayam Singh Yodov 
in the impending showdown on October 
30.1990 as vicll as io Tire at diHemers and 
Muslims.’** Ihe FAC are said to have 
Hindu hearts beating beneath their 
secular uniform VHiCtie vordiyon pohni 
ha$ fekirt dU Hinduon ka dhamk nfio 
hei\ Riihambm's personal idemifkatkm 
with violence as the only decisive poHtkai 
solution, is remarkably bloodihlmy. 
Drawing on the Durga and Kali gcom of 
female miUiaMy. she repeatedly aiguaa for 
Noodshed ('kboon-khMba*) on a large 
scak if noc for outright genocide: 

7km hoot kotie rohie ho ki horn botk/on 
deo$e. Are horn Imtidmdtoesepehk horn 
hoiooro befidun leogt. Ab yeh khooo 
bohoymi§e hi oohi oofoo ko bM thooo 
bohom p t- (Vbu keep laying that you will 
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Ueri^ yvvTMl& 'lNrt ve 

xcrtffcg ow i itm »N' >W cowpri When* 
1 Q Moifkc theiRMlvhi. wtti not on(y 
ilwd «»r «»n Wood but •« wiH ibo make 
the Mood of When* f1o«.) 

As an iiKiiing woman she seeks lo pro¬ 
duce a series of donei. Stories of mochen 
or w>m indtint sons and husbands to 
militancy aie rirually Invoked; Bhatai 
Singh's mother, who wept when her ion 
was hanged not becauK he was dying but 
because she had no more sons to offer to 
the nation, rubs shoulders with the wife 
of a *ieih’ <tnnchano who tepeuedly tehs 
her husband that thieves are entering the 
house, emptying the money boa. and lc*v< 
ing with the low. The merehint*s wife 
tries with these taunts to prod and activate 
her husband's virile masculiniiy—fs weA 
poini ffe paij ke pumsMivc ko phtr 
Ai/nftfo—and failing, bursts out with an 
irate demand for action from him. 
Women in famities need to protect male 
irrit and nurture male valour. Ir^icilly. 
the ideology of iriat is open to cross class 
univcrsalisaiion precisely because It 
mimics ihcadual pridiccsof patriarchal 
violence againM women which cut across 
caste, class and communal distinct ions. 
Here izzai is presented as a structuring 
principle both in daily life and in times 
ol crisis izzat is in tact placed at the in. 
icrseciion between patnirchies and 
cwnmunalisatmn^iwsi aws of inequality— 
and underpins other claims to family, 
religion and nation. WH>men art ofTcred 
agential roles only as ihe implini subjects 
of a communal history of sexual violation 
and their consent is sought in ihe interests 
of their own protecuon. 

The literal ctiecis of Rithambara's in* 
cstement should nut be underestimated. 
Her speeches are reported to produce 
delirium and male hysteria among listen* 
ing crowds''' aiHl there ire instances of 
men taking up the prorTcRd role: after one 
of her speeches some* UP supporters 
reportedly beat up Muslims in an ad>a* 
cent 'mohalla* (neighbourhood) belore 
going home \The Timn fudw. June 14. 
19911. 

The agency of such liieralisation is not 
a spontaneous but an institutional one, 
one whkh also gives RNhambam the ‘pro 
tection’ to instigate. Her speeches ci>n* 
siituic a small part of the general in- 
siigaiory activity and propaganda prodix* 
ed by these iiisiitutions. The communal 
violence that her speeches leave in iheir 
wake or return to legitimise, is not 
propelled by Kkolugn.«il mobiliuiiioii 
alone—but erupts rather, m its specific 
con)uni:iural combinations with ihe 
operations of a growing institutional m* 
frasiruciurc, forms of political mobilisa¬ 
tion. local histories and the wider con¬ 
tradictions of social processes, creating 
spaces vulnerable lo communal dirferen- 


iMtkit mA vtoteM .Thtt la 1 M 9 Mr 
ipecchca *«ort' k lome ihmi and M 
some places bw dot la others. Rkhambsui 
henelf seems to have been aestgAed a m- 
luiKturtI lok and ia tnmed from back* 
stage to ceiUiestagc at nrategic nomema 
The men svho engage in commune 
vwkoce do not do so Hterally ai her 
behest, bsit on the understanding which 
the rrpresems of violence as having la. 
tlHuiional sanctioA, organisaiibnal pro¬ 
tection. a de g ree of papular comeni. and 
consequently an immunity from subse¬ 
quent legal action. Participation in 
violersce in turn builds both'complicity 
ind danger, reinforcing the need for par¬ 
ly or other organisational protection. 

Before looking at some of Ihe speci¬ 
ficities of her iftsihutional agersey arsd her 
fursciion as an mciting woman. 1 will try 
to look at bet in relation to the broad 
ideology. fksibilHy, selective appropria¬ 
tion and current louiion of this cluster 
of right-wing organisaiioni. especially the 
EIP The tUP not only has dlffcreni caue* 
class, urban-rural constiiucndet in dif 
ferem regions but shifts are taking place 
in its social base." The righi*wing needs 
to rene g otiate hi baut of legiiimtxaiion 
.both internally with Kt cadres and exter- 
rsally in leUikm to desaivd conslituerKiex. 
As such there H now a whole loect rum of 
right-wing ideologKS and oracuces while 
a range of mult 1 faceted posiiionv local ax 
well as general, are beirxg produced. Their 
eclecticism as well as appropriaiive pro¬ 
cedures have to be seen both as a pan of 
the wider imperatives of this spectrum as 
well a> in relation to their present political 
location 

At the ideologtcal kvel. the eclecticism 
within this formation is parity a product 
of using different mivting m^et of 
legiiimisaiion—mythic, empirical, 
historical, customary, religious, experien* 
till.'- Indeed, It is this multifgcetednesx 
which has multiplied the aw of core- 
munalMaiKHi to extend beyond religion 
while creating flexible mechanisms for the 
inclusion or ocluvioo of some minority 
communities as the changing situations 
demand. However, though m some senses 
the accomodatixe capacities of this 
rightmiAg format K^n make for an iniernal 
pluralism, they also unify it and make it 
monolithic in relation to what it is oppos¬ 
ed to. Gisen (be unsettled nature of class, 
caste and gender issues, csiminunalisation 
has become a major axis of internal 
uniricalioii and public cwnsensuality. a 
vector for the intetested remterpreiition 
of social cbniradiciions. 

There has also been a seleciise ap¬ 
propriation of the left, liberal, civil liher 
tics and feminist platforms, which ate 
then derWcied. controlled, condemned. In 
this process Mocks of existing social con- 


aeiMua are bgtaig ddfied righiwwd. Pro 
aem conedouaaoa uv appropriated. 
ie<eordlaaied. Khleving new conkmual 
pattemi. Uberal positions in parrlcular' 
have been either mauively taken over or 
evacuated.Rifhambara achieves the 
shifi from the liberal to the militant rignt 
by presenting political choice as a 
temporal-historical movement <*we were 
once liberal but now...), making a sliding 
continuum from liberal lO right along 
which 11 becomes naiunt to move. Even 
(he image of secular co-existence (man- 
dir. masjid. gurudwara) U used first lo 
promote a liberal self-description and 
then, in this hiMorical Khema, turns into 
a raiionik for communal violence. 

A parallel process is .at work with 
feminism. Certain aspects of bourgeois 
feminism, women's advances and own ef¬ 
forts to redefine thfir social agency and 
sexuality are acknowledged but only In 
order lo curb them or roll them back or 
10 monitor women's entry into ihe 'puMic* 
sphere, or more broadly to conirol ihe 
ways in which public becomes private and 
vice versa. However, contradictions bet¬ 
ween domestic ideologies, patriarchal 
praaiccs and indepcndeni public, political 
-oks foi women is tampant within this 
formiiion. The package on offer ranges 
from Ihe hlaiani anti-feminism of &al 
Thackeray inieitvied in pushing women 
back into the home, 10 K R Malkanl's 
claim that though inequalities exist, 
Indian women are by and large queens in 
their homes [rtme} of tndio, May 19, 
19911. to Rithamhara's explicit appeqis to 
certain kinds of iniiiaiive on the pan of 
women. SigniTicanily women's support lo 
Thackeray' is dwindling, whik though 
Riihambaia’s claim to inspirerional agen¬ 
cy appeals 10 both men and women, she 
has been criticised by some BJP men and 
women. Neither Thackeray nor Ritham- 
bara singly represent the fully con* 
solidaied or consensual voice of the 
Hindu communal righi.'^ Ai other sites 
the BJP has been taking certain aspects 
of bourgeois feminism on board; for 
instance their stri shaktt versus stri 
mukii (women's strength versus women's 
liberation) programme in Gujarat^ and 
Maharashtra continues aspects of middk 
class reformism and presumes the ex¬ 
istence of working women while attbmp- 
ling 10 denigrate other aspects of 
feminism as deviant.'* Rithambara's' 
pcKiiion needs to be seen in relation to this 
connid of inietpellations, as a singular 
sanation among a whok range of Idee- 
logKal positions being produced within 
this rifM-wtng fonnation.’* 

The eckcik and appropriaiive strategies 
of this cluster of right wing organisaiioni 
allows them to insert themselves mto dif¬ 
ferent regionaland political conjunctures. 
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fhct them the Mkj ih ibiorh Mtf 
CDtuenctUfit iilMr ^uetianel edfeodes. 
coMinfcnt sitHttdA M mt refipoui bhh 
u H 10 bypea b, in onkr (o biod 
uncoflMlMeted urben meiscs imo coUec* 
tMiiei end to echkve new. smooth nU* 
Uom between vcrbel rhetorics end connk* 
tieg loeiil prvtMtt. 

The coneaicnetion o( voico in thb 
rigbMvIflt fonHtioo. ui waie eenee €o>- 
lespoAdi with iti current potitkel loce- 
lion The development of multiply 
organiied nddreaei ntongiide broed 
peoern] ideolOfMi u «pdl ns of difimu. 
koenlly nceented id eokuki l poskxm nnd 
Instituiioiu dewing on diflemi cknss/ 
GMe nnd enperieniinl clusien It reUted 
not only to Ibe renge end to chenges in 
cUss/cesM conttiiucndci in difTcrent 
legloni but elio to the overnll stmtegy of 
ilmuluneout imertfon in.to exist tag 
ruril/urben poner Mnicturct while mik* 
ing mw atnua fbr pobtknl mobility. *nte 
qundmngulnr poliiieel forniuloft of the 
Hindu commune] right—'the BJP 'a n 
pnrliimeniary opponent of ibe ceniml 
governmeni. a itielf e coniendo for 
ceniriUsigte power in aerch of ep> 
pippriaie begitimney, liongskle Ihe neady. 
lyttemk innitntion of the institutions of 
tllte nnd civil society, end the devetop- 
■tent of fnschllcelly organised militant 
wings in the RSS. bD and now the Durga 
Vidtini with their ready recourse to com* 
menal violence in spnciHc etectoral or 
other conjuncttiits~is making for nn 
oscilUlion between parlinmcpury forms 
and rnicbsi mcth&dk This, combined with 
its overall loculon, makes k possible to 
undeniand both (he mtenml hcterpfenci- 
ly of ideological posliiont as well u the 
specifK modalities of holding ideotogics 
as a persistent pressure, as a sign of 
pollliQil pmver, as a tvnlnder of the 
otganiMUonal capacity for violence, and 
as trigger for violence in specific 
ccndunciures. 

If we look « Rithamban as one such 
pressure point, then apart front Ihe 
overlap Imwten the c o a tetw of her 
speeches and organisatiofMl peart ions, at 
kut two of the ^Ncial funetkras whkh 
female incitement serves can be demar¬ 
cated. Here, it is once again stgoincont 
chat Rithamban docs not nmne hlersetf as 
a woman. Her funrtioh is not to represent 
othbr women in relation to the problems 
of inequality but lo reiterate and represent 
women only in terms of a spectnc vi of 
patriarchal conscrrsualkics which are par* 
ticularly conducive to conjunctmes of 
communal violence, (k'rom these she also 
extracts a singular discursive and political 
power for henetf.) It la not thai she blocks 
off all change for women on the Hindu 
communal right but rather offm them the 
combination of direct and convoluted 


no 


agen^'wkucb n y*» «cMd In her om 
penott • pnnicuiar sort oftmiduo^ 
drawing on nationalist nodeli whkh 1^ 
fuaas Int with a quail<pairiafthal gMghorl* 
tv coaabiflcd with two beets of boufgaela 

domestk sdeolofki, setf abnegation iM 
womeiA surveiUaace of the public sphere 
|Sar^ mi. pp 106,07. 117]. Thk oT* 
fer of male protection is acconpanled by 
the usual codicil that proieciion from ibe 
threat of male violence be Ksorqp^nied 
by submission to pdirivchal norms in the 
homo In other words women are yn again 
asked to become the cooaenting cusio* 
dsans of patriarchal values in otder lo be 
ehgJble for certiia forms of protection 
and agency but this Hme wiih the implicit 
guararuee of becoming participant u la* 
stigators in HuhIu male communal coer* 
don and as sharers of the power whkh 
may accrue from it. Femak indtemeni 
becomes e compeosaiory structure for 
wnmep to poike men while h is at the 
same thne poised and held at the brink 
ofmibtaacy in hsown right. However, the 
question of the precise aiiurt of the needs 
and Inieresii of ditferem lectioni of 
women whkh the Hiodu communal right 
is producing end encashing Is much big' 
ger and as yet unaruwered. How. for 
insianct. is Rithambari's offer of male 
protection ankulaiing with dirfereni 
eiisting or desired dies positions whhin 
the constituency of Hm^tva? 

Secondly. Riihambara performs the 
function of drawing wide consensual it ks 
of vahin, mduding Ihm of stale coercion, 
through whkh potriaichks function, in¬ 
to a new relaiioa with organised Hindu 
militartcy: She dkits consent for poiriar 
chal values on the hasis of defence of 'na¬ 
tion' aad ^religion* and simuhancouily 
uses eiuiing social consosi for patriar* 
Chios to get cortseni for Hindu rashtra." 
In her own combination of mstiiuiional 
power with normative patriarchal 
ideologies, recast as a challenge to mak 
scxualHy. she ratiOes both. She thus draws 
on and increases areas of consent, enlarges 
fronts of Ttcruiimenl. The issue here is 
one of the very modahty of the pfoduc* 
tkm of iiew idcolofical porutelfetions. 
Hera. too. some broad quesi*om remain. 
What k (he itaturc of the ariiculaiions, 
transformatiorts as well as displacefflenis 
between the pohtkal. ihe economic and 
this ideolotkal constellation? Which are 
the mechanisms by which performative 
political rhetorics r c appropriatc media 
and ciitemaik forniA. relaiing them lo 
'common sense* aitd encashing the 
re>onatKC of both? What an the procUe 
relaiiom of the cuhurat ft^rms of ankula* 
lion with their re^pecfive histories and of 
Ihe specific ideologies generaied bv this 
Hindu communal rlghl*wi^ fonaom lo 
IK CMsilfli and desired ^naJ base? 



|A luager vantoo of IMS Mm ii fertbeot^ 
k Jfeplaw Mbaa. CbUa 
M CMMi»wyg^ T V SMjMuaOb N 

1 Rum whem wemca'i igmcy If enhancr 
bool bsleapm to tarai^uMMiiieus fern 
of famak cdhcciMty. as for cxaiapk I 
mairiUMo] groups, we wwld still aaad i 
ask how ihM groups comaaaot only og 
other stracsons of dominineK (e ^ aad 
rcligiew, hwd hut kbo wkh othar apoiiilr 
adjacna pmiiaichki. 

2 For a relawd emphasis M« PeroR. PoHgbl 

«al<r9W|. 

i This tanwlmia hep two queadmuoMi 
also aoid aitcMkiii—ihc duniiiiwaiic < 
men by poitiaivtial strucrum and mwi 
eonseo t . 

4 The fM iM patrlatehal vfelsnca pracitts 
agamsi womsa ofica also functions c 
behalf of sodai contsnsualaks dl ip srisd i 
tommon ifnt or conderusd in symboti 
•yslfiu. shows how dscply embedded an 
widely dUpcried It is across tbs socii 
formation. 

5 Our own cmbarraMment about explainie 
wom s a who oppmsad other women In Ir 
stances of family viotence such as dowr 
murders was in fact one of the siartin 
potftis lor lefleciliig on the whok issue ( 
coassn. For a dmiwkn of s mam dlspb 
of (he eellaniw sobdariiy of upper caw 
women aoainai lower cOBW men and waaei 
we KannabUin (I9M. p 21J21. Rv aa w 
couat by dalM aomen of Ihsir oppretdo 
by jar women in a Punjab village. H 
iMerview |Afeaaa(h. lOTO-gO. p 211. 

6 Women’s agency >t oflen pejoratively sk 
ud as manipulaiivc, For a dlscusske of (li 
me of manipuftHiiv simssgla in ihc absans 
of formal power. MSchrijveisf MO. p li 
iteordirif lo Leek Dube, la her mpeneno 
wom a w are not accused so oivcb of man 
pularioa us laainNneal groups wharea 
maiHf>utoilon is bulh into ihe sirueiure c 
painliny 

In what is a vtriuaJly archeiypol eenicn 
porary representation in ihia genr^ 
Prabhai Studio fHm oo (he Peshwai 
Sfmin/i, made in 1945 pmaanti laMt 
l^ww M ilw iMe of the M «f fe who Mu 
Mr huMnd aaitf ha advke leads to tlw ki 
of his kingdom. She la bad because she i 
aa apUeii surrotaie power sharer in hr 
binband's posaion and an aalve ciai 
ageri(. The Aim rccognism and displays ih 
power which axiais to Mreaures of aui 
rofacy cmly lo coodemn it. Such a woma 
coairadicti bourgeois domenic ideolog 
which devribes w o me n as oon^ompeiiiK 
and as ihc pood conscience of ihe man- 
ha mciicmafu pollutes (he domestic ^ao 
The leodeneki in ettie nairoqalbm whic 
conoiiioe (he wtfb'womao as (hr conscieac 
of boih aun and aaikm. iaiei ia l y eiriari 
ilw LiBiiinafcy of such 'Khcramg* woman- 
making them the Hesi tiKi-narloiials as 
were. Their crime d overtly. cxpUcttly wu 
nog 10 share power and gi^irii oo othr 
aaoie 10 female agency as U haa been soda 
ly raosiliutad. Since various wndenciei I 
nationalism were engagad In buildin 
a consensual painarehy* the familiaili 
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^ r rftTT^n mi f\m r—lnihi 

r«far» haM » pnWic «aKiiy 

9f nooMfia nMmlcxMAvoAof tfonKuie 
•ctivicin^only bad woman tpobt in iMr 
own name. 

7 Kor aMlffcMivereadln|o^lh^s<pi^od 6 sac 
Suilwrland (I9e)» 

I How ()recarioui ihh tdealicy (as aaV as how 
ufiidikd primo|<niiurt as a norm) is cao 
be iudfed from (be facis iKai l^ksiunan's 
mpDAM to Ram's eaik it lo (aU over ibe 
kingdom by fofc<» imprison or kilt 
Dashraah. and dcMroy all diisenwrs: while 
later Ram m ihe foresi fears ihai Kiikeyi 
may ponon Kauihalyw and Sumiira 

9 Eswn Brahma and Indra granied boom lor 
imoeesaWe devoiionr io demons wbkb 
made ihcm hdplets later, and ihere arc 
many siorim of (he gods Hi (heir onn pro' 
leciion using kodicih or cailiiig on some 
counteracling power. The boom irarued by 
gods are ofien a means of ncgociaiing, pro* 
pillatini. coniainmg or being forced lO 
acknowledge a source of sel^aecumulaMd. 
ihreaiening power. Ii is iniereicina io note 
ihai Dasbraih and Vasithiha also do ibetr 
besi to circumvent the boons. Dashrath 
orders ihai (be ireasutv of the cHy. atien* 
dams and ihe army be sent wdh Ram lo ihe 
forem since ihe boon did noc specify ihai 
he go empiy>han(kd. >%sishia says ihai 
either Siia can rule the kingdom in Ram's 
absence, or (he wealth and population of 
the kingdom should follow Ram. Kaikcyi 
haa to struggle (o maintain her demands. 

10 This MO lemalrn probWmMic WI 9 ia a con* 
tail neede^at all? Would she ham had ku 
Irrcmic if Dasbraih who is about lo 
renounce polHical power were ako able 10 
renounce the sexual desire which U 
lepeaiedly described as emlavemcM? 

II Enacilywhai Ram baa sold Kawlial)*.!)^ 
IS why Kaushalya beeomei 6 bara(*i 'irue' 
mother. 

IZ Sita’s threatened suicMe if ihe ii not 
allowed lo^sin Ram's esik because she does 
no( want to be kf( unpnMceted in the 
palace. Siia's lament at being abandon^ by 
Ram despite her devocion when she is im* 
.priioned by Ravana. Kaushnly* benoantng 
her scarus which ha* been equal to that of 
Kail«yi*s seivanis. Kaushalya's sense of 
vulnevibsliiy and fear of the taunts of piiMi 
wives once Ram is esikd, and her ettra that 
hiving had no happtncswMh her husband 
she had looked forward to p^rmnjym for 
an end (o her iroubks—all taiify to thik 

IZ Ram even daiins he won Ska back to TCiiort 
his own fame and ism for love of her. arid 
describes her abduction as boa's seaisal 
daJlMisce with Ravana, 

14 if they am obscured or resoKod at aR k k 
in the lat(er*dis now hegemooic mnioas 
of the epic 

15 la Dashrath's literal disinbuiion of sons in 
(he form of fertilising 'kheer*. the lirgesj 
portion goes to Rauihilya and the smalkat 
10 Kalkeyi. 

lb SigAiflcafttly. Ram himsdr is Indined 
towards imerprcrlni Kaikeyi'k aeiioa as 
praordauicd. 1 ^ soothes Likshman saymg 
that Ihe vey suddenness and eiiremity of 
Raikeyi's behaviour shows U 11 a part of 
god's design. oCherwiie how could a good 
woman gi«h her husband such oain 

17 And provide her wkh a Riiaue of dwarf and 
hunchback women scmaisl 


akm a prtamoifoa. eouU caape Ron 
£ni, aipailaee. cKiameai . acrrowinee to 
cewardica 

19 He aoi only iitvotn etory poasibk s<k. 
dishOAOur and puaishmeac in ihc book for 
her but iHK her to walk UMO a burning fire 
or hang herself, and says he would kill her 
himself but for Ram’s dsiappiMl of 
matrksde^magmfyi^ her 'iwi’ beyond en 
durance and movii^ Kaikcyi to tears 

20 In one tenir persoaalisatioa ronimns ihe 
acltoa of Manihra and Kaikeyi. 

21 There arc repeated images, which haunt 
Dasbraih and e*<n Ram of Kaikeyi erv<7* 
mg power as a widow, i c, vuch a widow's 
wflering js mi a ccnainiy. ideoJogically 
that It. Kaikeyi becomes a husband killer 
in anepre which sellout to deify husbands 
and uAicefvahse naridhirnu through 
Kiuvhaiya. Anasuya. Ska and the ehork 
VOUCH of the facekvv women of Ayodhya. 

22 Kaikeyi\ mother bkcuvcd of lacking all 
compeirncc^natulharma, respect for 
tamily honour, a warekvsnesv regarding her 
husband's hie- 1 > dismissed from any 
luuifiahk vUim 10 qucenship. ^owmvr. the 
real nsu^ okt whKh she is barushed from 
he* huvband'v home. Is her chalknpe to 
mak comral of knowkdge 

23 Kaushalya MMually translaiei her hut* 
band's leyeei ton utio dui y and 10 succeeds 
in remainuig good OeipHc laienc fraternal 
and polygmnouv puhiicw ihe onus of 
dnharmony «s pwi on htanihnand Kbikeyi. 

24 Vk are still kfl wtih a set of questions 

rHaied to the mythic rrfmdion of social 
praciKevand noriav Which art the earbec 
or evtaru systems of mutual or reciprocal 
fights for women which aie now heing 
eroded or sought lo be suppUmed? What 
was (he fetation between primopeniiurc; 
poiygamy and female taualky as ^kispsed 
in Kaikeyi'i iransuiOA from wife 10 maher* 
Is Kaik^'s agency on her own behalf, or 
on her ton'i or on both? What was ihc 
wfoer set of rdaiiofis between ki nshrp and 
polMics whwh produced ineqaalny in the 
palace? Whm wi» ilw ranking and focaiion 
of brideprke in terms of oranl narrUge 
arranpemen is? bridepnee a gr ee m ents 

honoured? ktks polygamy one of the 
breedm g grounds for both the ascription of 
scheming women and of a coroB^ eon* 
voludoa of womm's agency? What was the 
reUtion bv iu ec n Daahratha's visibly over* 
powering love for Kaikeyi and hk failure to 
obey the toms of the bndqiriec agieaiieia? 
Could hierarehy be aheivd in the name of 
low or did poly^iny function so spin mak 
duty and mak desire* biks there an mh e rcfu 
conimdiciion b e e wee a narsdharma and 
polyiimy? Wauld the aadue of KaiMyj's 
agency and social valuaiion change If the 
brideprics agreement enierad (he ^laiii of 
causality or would h siiH go agamsi Ihe 
social grain? WhM other kinds of female 
■jrnn h Kaifccyl's coutMciposed to la the 
Ibhaiigf Jftowmo and how' are Mamhia 
and Kaikeyi presented ia ocher recensrom 
of (he Ramaytna? 

25 She claims that aow Hindus are hke ihe 
'peKalwqa* (body builder k whohad iMin 
rained hk simgih through daily 'dand 
baxhak* fesetcueh but fadii^ to mamiam 
It after marriage, turned into a wetkiifig. 
His 'samajhdar' (lenubte) wifo who he 


Mama far hk weakagM^ dfianiifw (hat 
he eaa perform the ame feats aucom* 
pankd by his five strong young ions. This 
ducuiaaoft h based on two audio^sseftes 
circulated during the peak of ihe Ram 
Janmabhun campaign. 

2h Hindus are asked to give up evil fathers as 
F*(ahlad gave up Hiranyakashyip, or re¬ 
nounce evil brothers as Vibhivhan did 
Ravana. 

27 y^vording 10 SwamI SakUuyi Maharaj. a 
BJP MP (tom Mathura; "In ancient ilmof 
kings rukd but holy men held (he reina" 
ITke Timet qf Mm. JuiK 28. 19911. See 
also the statememi of Swink Chiftmaya* 
nand. UP HP fnyn Bndaun (UP) us The 
nmes ^Mm. July 23, 1991. In a virtual 
rep la y of Annie Beiam. Rkhambnn clajma 
that in Indian hkiory every successful k log 
has had (he bkssings and advice of a guru 
or sant Besani, wkh her noioriouily 
organicia view of India had stated in her 
led uiB that in the pas rsMs (aaectic wlMSl 
had aciiiuly ^rttefoncad in pokia, wuadef* 
ing around the country, vsillng kings and 
asking whether they looked aher ihe wiidow i 
and orphans of ihw who had died on the 
bnitkfkld 

2t Rkhambari too claims that Huilims start 
aH riols. have always aiiaeked Hindu pro* 
cesssoni at Dusehii and Oiwtli whik 
Hindus, loo loktani in (he past have not 
auacied Muharram proccuMMii, Hindus are 
kdkd and now muei maliam Masiids, saM 
lo be arsenals, are more or less ipecifkd as 
a target. For crideace and anaJytii of the 
rok and deploymeni of these idcologki 
during communal riot 1 sec PUDR (1990) 
and Chakramrci ei al 119921. For a dlKui* 
Sion of instigatory pamphleis intended to 
Limi a paranoid guih-riee, mlhiani Hindu, 
see PUDR 11990. ppd A HweeH 10 destroy 
maspds muM oe seen hi ne context of the 
large number erf maijidt attKkad and 
damaged in northern India in the course of 
communAi rs«i during this period. 

29 /^cording to hec. they remember the dey 
when (hey did not hevu a fiaukari' Oobl and 
prayed to Balrang Bali for help, peomklng 
'prasad* (food offering to idoll m ratun. 
and when they tom their jobs they wW have 
lo uke Ram's 'shann' fsanetimey). Hoaemr 
ihc matter does aoi rtsi at setting up 
Bajrang Bah and Ram as an cmpfoymcM 
ageney in order lo escablith the as 
'Rambhakit* or true dmotee t of Ram. 
When Mulaynm asks them to fire 1 hey will 
fire but tne wdl tell whmhei the buUeu wM 
be aimed at Rambhakis or 'Ramdrohls' 
(thewe who km* been tnitots to RatiH. On 
Ihai day. (be MC will (urn into 'Bniting 
Balls* and underuke a ten 10 one cooim 
wiib 'Ahs'. 

30 A man was reported as crying from eidu* 
ment (The rimes of Mie. Apht 5. 199IX 

51 The RJBcampnign has conioBdaicd a rural 
base in (he past three years, as for iRBanccs 
aowMg laaounng classes and lurtf dhe 
befoaging to Imermediary caiiei In parts of 
Bihar JPUDR 1990. pp 39-331. Along with 
iM BJP base aoKmi the petty bourgeois In* 
leliigenlsU of Bihar and U P. 11 has also ac* 
iiuu^ a base among small town eommer* 
cial and manufacturing groups, a strata of 
nsofussil iiader which cannot readily 
iransform into corporate capital In wueteta 
UP wWk its bam m central UP k rnori 
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lurtttfiy i0per cmm {lUvlinvini A «» 
IfRI. lo MAhmtluri, ihc WP eadrb 
inMttll)' lotttr middle dtM •t¥l bfihmta. b 
iMw shlfiini to upper cli^ pro<e«caiMr 
and cnifepreneun—ihe 'ffloderni^ 
Hindui’ ai b were—and there hjk hecn a 
conicioui cffon lo cnltw nen-bnnmiiu. 
Piftdarans Sha»m Aihavale who it dnw* 
big in OBCi cipdunds a 'niodeen’ Hhi* 
dutsffl. holds reivtvely liberal powihmu oa 
wometi's 'mm and i» uid lo have arTitMiei 
with this righc-wing formar^on. Sbrnlarly; 
Pradccp Ravai of the Pam Pivaa 
Saoihaian. whKh works in cribal regioni. 
idemifies reudaliim and re1it>ouiy wxh a 
raaaiOMry Hinduiva and rlaims to be a 
Hindu who has never followed a word of 
Hbiduiun. In Guiarii it is not ihe bfahmiii* 
bania bui ihe paiel*l>shairiya, the nogreaw 
rkht Nftl’f and we«ierni^ youth who 
suppori Ihe lUP. Deepika C brihaha. the 
bita of Ihe icIcvikSOA ffurntwAu. recently 
elected BJP MP. » said lo be unable lo 
speak more than iwg wordr ol GuiaWi* 
Irt both legionr ihe eld farhiorMd RSS 
ideology is moving tnii and a new 
managerial group wuh a differani under* 
standing of rahgion is noving m. (I cue chii 
as well as all tubsequem infoemaiion on 
Maharashtrg and Gujarat lo Ram Bapar. 
Vidyui Bhagwai. Vibhuti fttd and Sandeep 
fondle) 

ij They draw ^leciively on ekisting 
eiperiencet. frusirations. grietaoces. 
inhabiird pceiudKev prawntmi them as the 
only lealuy in nplanatiHy do^ovrvs which 
make people feel ihai iheir 'real' nperierwc 
IS being recognised. 

i> As is well known these organisations place 
liberal scvulansni outside i he consensus of 
thecommuniiypf Vrdinar) people'sia ap¬ 
peals to common sense or brand ihem as 
ccriwngnal ih rough strategic r^ersaK which 
also help to conceal iheir own agency. 

4 In Maharashira. u Is mu wnior KashtTS 
Sevikas but a young Rashira Scsika and 
ABVP aciivisi in Kolahapur. Medhj 
Nanivadekar, who has publicly criticised 
Rkthambara for using them for their own 
purposes. Some BJP men have also said 
ihai Rithambara’i language is not sunaMe 
for women while /ighi-wing women resrmcsl 
Bal Thackeray's derogaiton of women ai a 
recent meeting in Mahataditra. 

iS They claim lo want neither divine shaki I nor 
libentory feminism. Stn mukii is ideniifieO 
with a caricaiured female permissiveness, 
communism and ihe Nehruvsan legacy 
wMk siri shakti is idemiTied wnh the mobde 
maiiutream and iis platform consuls of 
poHiions against dowry and violence and 
demands for palnaghara or crm.'bcv safety 
for women commuters and a uniform civil 
code. 

Ml For a discusuon of the lUahtnyasevika 
Samiti and the particular accommodation 
of women's militancy and professionalisa- 
lion see Sarkai |I9»J. pp 2061. 62|. 

17 The parallel with BnMn bi the l9g(H is 
inieitsting: since 'potriarehal pesksons are 
abfoluicly central, aa polnii of condensed 
artieulatioa. in therNieaursa of borh mid- 
dk ckia, petit boncgcois and worting class 
mpcctabiluy—an apparently non*po4it*cal 
factor I hat has I he effect of siabilisi itg and 
securing to the Right a whok range of other 
disctHiriA' (HaU l9Bt, p »). 
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Tackling the Growing Burden of Public Debt 


ISGuUli 


JhiSfMper deals prindpally wiiH some gueffions co^Keming the tfowing bu/den qfmternalpublic debt in tndiA 
These questions that have lately been raised with a stridency trot noticed before focus on redudng the fiscal 
deficit, a term that hardly ever figured in the lexicon fiscal policy in Indie, but which has all the same to be 
taken note qf. 


r 

THERE ii no gtinityini ih$i public debt 
in Indii lus nrawo nihcr rtpidly in r*- 
ceni ycftn. Durinf the |0i ihe combined 
debt of iKe centmJ end lUte lovemmenu 
tree M ihe rate of II per een( per annum 
at acaiMt the GDP irowth rate of 14 per 
cent (both in curm prkei). with the isuh 
mat the ratio of public debt to GDP 
which wat already quite hi|h.* increated 
iubtttntially, from M per cent in 19M^II 
to 75 pe' cent in I990'9]J Thut an addi- 
ilonal 2.5 per cent of GOP wat added on 
to our public debt every year during the 
htk. During ihit period bo(h internal and 
rxternal public debt increaaed rather fan. 
but the increase in internal public debt was 
faster Between I9t(>-Sl and I9I0-9I. the 
increaK in the internal public debt was 
almost sis times (5.14) as against that in 
the external public debt of almost five 
times (4.921.* 

TVue, the magnitude and growth of a 
country*! public external debt could 
legitimately cause concern. But the source 
of concern, namely, the pressure debt ser¬ 
vicing creates for thobsdance of paymeou 
with itipeci to a country's puMk external 
debt, and that relating to the magnitude 
and growth of the owrmll oiernal d^t of 
a country are mostly the same According 
lo the estimates of a recent RBI task force, 
the total mternal debt of the country grew 
from Rs 19.5 thousand crore In 
to R$ 12) ihoustnd crore in 199{>>9I. 
i e. by 6.31 times, while its public debt 
component, as already noted, increased by 
5.84 times, i « at a somewhat slower 
pace.* The Don*publK debt component 
of the country's enernal debt h^ ob¬ 
viously, been rising even faster. In I9fl>41 
Che public debt component was as high as 
70 per cent in the t^ external debt, but. 
it would have come down to 5$ per ceni 
by the end of the year 1992*93. 

Not that the grovdh In the couniry'i 
public exiemal debt «, for the reason of 
iu slower growshehjui ihai of tbe overall 
eueroal debt of (he country. leas c^ t mat¬ 
ter of concern. Indeed, aU tMemal debt. 
Us magnitude and growih, should be of 
utmost concern to us. But we have to take 
note that lat^ the focus of aiiesiion h« 
turned on the growth of public internal 
debc* and ii Is on chat coopooem of 


public debt that this paper concentrates. 
In fact, our focus is eves aarrower. in that 
we shah conceuma on the central gmcro* 
meal's internal debt whkh currently ac- 
counts for something like 85 per cent of 
the combined interna] debt of the central 
and state gowrnmcnii. 

II 

As • proponion of GDP. the oentral 
goverrunem'i outstanding utternal debt* 
rose from 354 per cent in 191041 to 33.3 
per ceM in 1990-91. During the same 
period, gross interest peymeata on Inter* 
nal debt, at a proportioo of GDP, more 
than doubled, as they roee from 1.7 per 
cent to 3.7 per cent Other measures of 
growth in gross iotemt habiliiics shm* an 
increase, more or less timilariy dramatic 
As can be seen from Tkblel. as a propor¬ 
tion of the centres total opestditure, there 
peymenis shoaed an escakation from 10.5 
per cent to 18.7 per cent during the tame 
period: as a ptuporiKxi of the reremie ac* 
count oipendHure from 15,4 per cent to 
26.1 per cent; as a proportion of revenue 
rec ei p t s from 18.1 per cent to 344 per cent 
and as a proponkw of tax revenues from 
244 per cent to 43.7 per eem. Of course, 
each of these measures has, at the same 
time, a story of its own to lell. given the 
denominator used for the purposo A 
substamlafly high? proportioo of the cen¬ 
tre*! otpenditure was accounted for by in¬ 
terest peymcnti on ioicmal debt in 
1990-91 than in IMO-kl is what the fim 
two measures relaiing interest payroeMs 
to loial and revenue account apenditure 
tell us. When we relate intetesi paymests 
10 revenue account receipts and tax 
levenuo, not only are the preportioos ac¬ 
counted for substantially hazier but tbe 
increase in these proportioas over the 
period b abo quite substtotial. So there 
can be no two opimoos that the grots in¬ 
terest obKgatioiB with respect lo tbe ccB- 
tre's internal debt have b ecom e rather high 
dunna the coujie of the laM dfcada 
Going by (he a vai la ble figure for 1992-93. 
over half <51.9 per cent) the centre’s tax 
revenues would have been earmarked for 
meeting itg poss intartn oMipilOAS. 

But, b it righi to as test the burden of 
pubhe debt in lemu of gross inierest 
obligaiioiu wHheui taking Into account 


the retunu on inveMmeats fmancad out 
of funds rwsed by pubik borrowingT All 
funds borrowed by government ne^ not 
be, and are not actually; deployad In 
imeatmeBU, phyikal or rinunaL But iht 
portioe so deptmed. pankularly this 
made in financial investments, does ykM 
retarns, and that too directly in ibe focm 
of intereti receipts, dividends and woffo. 
In IPKhli as mitich ai $4.3 par cant of the 
ioureai paid on the total public debt of 
the ccaire was recovered u iatarcai 
receipta, dividends and proftts.* Com¬ 
pared to that, the amouni reeovend in 
199041 worked out lo 44,5 per cecu. Ifor 
1992*93. (he corresponding prrccniige 
works oul 10 a slightly higher figure of 50 
per cent, but b stIU conaiderably louur 
than (he recovery ratio ia 199041. Tbua, 
while (he centre's debt mounted and Mi 
groa imerasi obUgations Increased, cor¬ 
respondingly its recove rkj decUned, 
lelaiivWy spring. wMh the lesuli that Ihe 
burden fell with even greeter force on Ihe 
general budget. 

As can be seen from Ihbk 2. ihc spurt 
in net uHeicet outgo, i e, afler netting for 
recelpii on account of iniercM. dividends 
and profits, has been quite phcnomcnaf 
over the period, 1990-81 to 1990-91. Since 
direct eeccipii of the exchequer fmm 
pubik invesimcnts have regliiWed raoal 
niggardly increases—when measured m a 
proponion of GDP. (hey increased from 
14 per cent in 19gCkgl to 1.1 per cent in 
199041—the government has been con- 
urained to meet a larger proportion of Mi 
net interest outgo from Ks gmeral budget 
Between 198041 and 1990-91. tbe na 
interest outgo, as a proportion of (be 
centra curreoi account reoripa, locicgg- 
ed from 9.5 per cent to 234 per eem; ii 
a proportKM of the centre’s lax revehacs 
(he corrcspooding increase was from 124 
per ccot to 30.9 per cent. As a propofdod 
of the centre’s total expenditure It 
registered an locnasc frora 3.4 pa cot to 
12.8 per cent.* 

Ill 

Of course, it can be argued, and quHe 
iusiifiably so, thai to view the burden of 
public debt in lanm of the declining 
recovery raria at the burden of net outgo 
on the general budget, as has been done 
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hi the prccedMt iMra$r»phs» would be lo 
take (00 oarrow a view. Deploymem of 
Amds raised by e government for purposes 
which are not directly remunerative, in (he 
sense of yieMint imereei. dividends or 
profiii, could kii!l be quiie productive to 
the economy as a whole, in the sense of 
improving its efficiency of production or 
ad^ng to its produettve capachy through 
improved economic or social infrasiruc* 
lum In (hat case, could one not kgi* 
(hnaiely expect the public investments to 
ivflect ihemsefves in higher growth of na< 
ilonal Income and correspondingly in bet* 
(cr revenue receipts of the government, 
especially tax receipts? Between I9§Q'II 
and 1990*91 the central government's 
revenue receipts, as a proportion of ODP. 
inotaied from 9.4 per cent to 10.7 per 
eem and taa.receipts from 6.9 per cent to 
i.l per cent. During the ume period, an* 
nual growth registered in CDF wu of the 
Older of j.S per cent in real terms, whereas 
net borrowing (including borrowing from 
ftSlI of the central government increaa* 
ed from 6.6 per cent to 6.6 per cent and 
ftpu iniertsi obligations increased from 
1.9 per cent to 4 per ceiH of CDF. Ob¬ 
viously. the increase in the central govern* 
meni'i receipts as well as in hi tax receipts 
has been far below the increase in its gross 
Interest obligations even though the 
growth in CDF was by no standard in* 
sabstantial. So. while the productive im* 
pact of a large proportion of puMK 
apendliurecgnnoi be ruled out, (he fact 
cannot be overtooked that it has failed to 
reflect Itwlf in ^ufTicieruly enhanced 
revenues of (he central governmem. 

The incieastni ratio of net outgo on ac* 
count of interest payments to ihc govern* 
ment’s cunent rritnues and tax revenues, 
both of which, as noted above rose 
atimficantly during the 60s. tells us more 
than (hat the recovery ratio declined dur* 
ing the period. Of course, the single-most 
important (actor responsible for the tn- 
crease in the burden in the sense of the 
proportion of the government's receipts 
to be set apart for meeting the net outgo 
on account of interest payments has been 
the decline in the recovery ratio, i e. ihe 
ratio of interest and related receipts of the 
fovemmeni to hs gross interest obiiga* 
tions. As was noted above, this ratio came 
down sharply from close lo 65 per cent 
10 well below 50 per cent m the course of 
the decade. At the same time, however, it 
was also the lardy expansion in govern¬ 
ment iMnues in general and tax revenues 
in panicuiai. that was responsible for the 
net outgo registering the son of sharp 
irKrease observed above as a proportion 
of government revenues.'" The quesium 
of MSiamabiliiy of public debt assumes 


i m p oA i PK e aa the ratio of the outgo to 
go gnrtwt receipts mounis. 

If direct returns from government 
investments do tut exparvd as public debt 
mounis and if at the same time, govern* 
reent revenues do not erpand sufficiently, 
the higher relative burden of the net outgo 
can mean etiher reduced iHMi-interesi 
government spending or larger focal 
deficits or. of course, a combination of 
both. In the process, a soil of vicious cir* 
de can get into motion with higher deficU 
leading lo larger borrowing which causes 
siiN higher deficits because of the larger 
net ouigoi The villain of (he piece it must 
however be recognised, is a mix of iru4e* 
duate recovery ratio and insufficient 
rmenue mobiHsaiion. 

IV 

How do we tackle (he situation created 
by the high ratio of the interest outgo (o 
(he government's current receipts? The 
euettion we have to ask. therefore, in 
whether in the lighi of the deselopmcniN 
of (he past decade with regard to ihe in 
creasing burden of inieresi outgo, the uc* 
ceni of current fiscal policy is rightly 
focused. By targeting the fiscal deficu. 
defined as Ihc excess of total governmem 
expenditure over government's current k* 


count receipts, the recam gorenhimlim 
the cnife (there have been three govern* 
ments In as many years) hare sought to 
focus aitefflion on coruaining puMIc bor¬ 
rowing regardless of not only whether it 
takes the form of borrowing from house* 
holds, or from banks or from the Reserve 
Bank ol India'' but also what (he funds 
raised in public borrowing could have 
been used for by the governmem. In fact, 
going by the position taken in the latest 
Ecoftontk Survfy h would appear that the 
governmem uculd like to go much farther 
than containing current net borrowing 
and effect a reduction in the outstanding 
governmem debt/' Tb achieve this, the 
net public borrowing would indeed have 
10 become negaiive ut some stage. Any 
positive net borrowing would imply an in* 
crease in the absoluie level of outstanding 
puMic debt. 

Strictly speaking when ihe proponent 
of the concept speak of the fiscal deficit, 
no distincticMi is drawn between covering 
I be fiscal deficit through external public 
borrowing and ihrough internal public 
biurowing. We shall, however, assume for 
our purpow that the fiscal defich. 
whatever be itv magnitude. Is covered 
through internal public borrowing. 

Toemphasive reduction in public bor¬ 
rowing in order to reduce the fiscal deficit 


Txwi I: GaONN iMIltlNt SIN <1 KrUM OlAlKNMINI 


Cross Imerrsi a» fbrceniaae of 

tvmi Rl 

IWO-Ul 

1991 92 
iRt) 

1992*93 

(St) 

(M GDF 

1 7 

y> 

40 

4.2 

(2) Total iovernmenc expcndiiufe 

105 

\r‘> 

21 4 

23,7 

(3) Revenue expendilurc 

ISh 

26.1 

262 

31.6 

<4) Current revenues 

16 1 

U.9 

351 

37J 

<5) Ihx rnenwes 

24 6 

4J? 

46.6 

$1.9 

Atfmrt $fems 

( 1 ) CcMie*! iMcinal dab* (’000 erore) 

46.5 

213.2 

317.7 

356.3 

<21 Centre’s hueresi paymenis (gvoMl on 
(Biernal debt (*0QD crore) 

2.4 

19.6 

24.6 

29t 


Wnr: tco/wfm Surwy. 1992 9). 


Iahi 2. Ni I OiouiOH AtciA^mc* iMrtawi Pai mints av C(Nia*i Covcunmeht 


(iruiu Inieresi Owfo as ^faniaie of 

1960*11 

1990*91 

199192 

(RE) 

1992-93 

(BE) 

(11 CDF 

0.9 

25 

24 

34 

(2| Total fovoAcnent enpmdiluie 

5.4 

12.6 

14.6 

174 

(3) Revenue expenditure 

6.2 

17.6 

I9.T 

2%6 

<4) < urreni revenues 

9.$ 

23.4 

24.6 

264 

(5) Tax reNenuex 

MfHHt irnns 

12.9 

30.9 

34.1 

37.0 

(0 Ifwerest reccipis (H )00 crprel 

tan 

6.76 

tl.)0 

13.46 

<21 UivideodN and prefiit t’OCOcroret 
<3> Interest »dividCAds«iieofTis/an»ss 

0.$R 

0.77 

1.06 

2.59 

interesi payiaents tpet yeW 

443 

44.5 

45,3 

50.4 


Notr. No aiiempi hat been made lo disatiregaic net intereti pxymrni ailribuUbk (o internal 
pdblie debt and these aiiribittaWe lo cvcernal public debt of ihe centre, in view of the 
lype of asMunpiiom found necessary to make for luch an exercise. 

.WNm-r fironoMK* .WvfR f992-9). 
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ihifriDt the kgcm of ftieil 
ptriky fwm the metiysstion of eunem 
revenue nctipit end the productive 
deptoyreem of tovenuneru exp^icive to 
Plaaket reduction of lovernment ipen* 
ding. One ctnnoi rule out the poesibility 
ihet e stige nuy arrive when blanket 
reduction in fovernment ipendinf may be 
called for. The quetiion is whether chat 
stalk has arrived already. Has a proper 
issesscneni been made of the role of 
lovernmeni spending of various types? 
For insunce. has the limit been reached 
already for the role of government in the 
expansion and/or improvement of the 
country's sodo-etonomic infrastructure? 
Here, one should add that distmgutshinf 
between revenue account and capital ac< 
couni in government spending may rwc be 
as helpful as bejween the purposes foi 
which government spending, be ii oi 
revenue or capital account, is to be in 
curred. For that matter, even the distme 
tiun, between pi^n and non^rkan spending 
is not very useful becauK a good part of 
non-plan spending is meant for the 
maintenance and running of the socio* 
economic infrastructure on which rests the 
whole edifice of the country's current 
economic erowth. 

Still, can ine burden of public debt be 
said 10 become unsustainable just because 
the outgo on account of interest pay* 
menu, gross or net. rises fast in ptopot* 

I ion to total current receipt s of a govern* 
ment and reaches leveK which are con* 
sidered high?*' True, the higher the pro* 
portion of a government's curient receipts 
to beeartnaikcd for meeting the govern* 
ment's interest liabilities, the lower is the 
proportion thereof available for meeting 
the government's ’>ther expenditures, 
which (he gostrnmeni is not contractually 
obliged to incur bui whkh may still be 
very necessary to incur. Such other expen* 
dilures, at leasi a substantial part thereof, 
may be necessary io i ncu i for i he gowrri- 
meni to meet its obligations on the basis 
of hs social compact with Its people or to 
sustain the country’s economic growth. 
Therefore, to seek to reduce (he burden 
of public debt by reducing the govern* 
mem's other expenditures may well 
amount lo reneging on its 'Obligations 
under Its social compact with its people 
or harming economic growth. Instead, the 
government should be exploring ways and 
means of mobiliung a^iiional current 
revenues. Larger lax revenues will reduce 
the government’s deficii on revenue ac¬ 
count as well as tis fiscal deficit. Larger 
recoveries in the form of interest receipt^ 
dividends and profits will reduce ihe net 
outgo on accoufli of mteiesi on public 
debt. True, in the end the lovertiment 
may have to borrow less, given the level 
of its loral expenditures. But such restraint 
in public borrowing will have been achi^* 


eaby EbQewfatganMiiethM will force (hr 
govenuDOH nritlicr to icDege on its social 
compact ooltgMions nor.io forswear the 
major rote it has in sunaining economic 
growth in a country such as India at its 
present stage of developtneni. These con* 
sideraiions cannot be overlooked when 
there is rccogniiioA ail around that a 
substantial role is necessary for the 
government, given the present tfageoflhc 
country's dofelopment. in the further 
building up of the socio-economic infra* 
structure required to sustain a high rate 
of economic growth 
It will be appropriate at this point to 
refer to the paper wriiien by E D 
Domar,*^ Tbb paper was. no doubt, wrh* 
ten in the eontexi of the pos(*world war 
II fiscal policy in the US, but it ii 4n our 
judgment eminently relevant to the cur¬ 
rent discussion in our coumry on fiscal 
policy. In this paper. Domar demonstrates 
that "the problem of the debt burden Is 
esseiKtally a problem of achieving a grow* 
ing national income increase". With i 
growing national income. Domar shows, 
the taxation required to finance the in* 
lerest habthties of a government on its 
public debt will not impose a particular¬ 
ly unbearable burden on the economy. In 
fact, he shows that '’the greater is the rate 
uf growth of iiscome. the lower will be the 
rax rate [required to meet the interest 
charges on public debt), even though a 
more rapidly rising income results In a 
larger absoluie magnitude of Ihe debt '’" 
What is necessary to cruure. according 
to Domar. is that government expen* 
diturcs art productive, not necessarily, 
however, in the narrow sense of requiring 
that "the assets constructed makea direct 
cont ribut ion to t he federal treasury or are 
seif*financing** but in the larger sense of 
coni ributing to t he growth of nai tonal In* 
come. "National income. Domar asserts, 
"would be able to advance at a higher rate 
if governmental eipcndilurs were produc* 
live in OUT smse't** Thus if we are wor* 
ried about the burden ol agrowing public 
debt, the thing to do for policy-makers is 
nor to stop or reduce public borrowing but 
to review the existing allocations of 
governmental opendilures and make sure 
that (he maximum possible proportion of 
these expenditures ts incurred in areas and 
in a manner that contributes, of course 
optimally, io the growth of natioisal in¬ 
come Then, with national income grow¬ 
ing fast, indeed faster than before, if 
rvaUocaliOM are dots* correctly, the 
burden of taxation required to finance the 
interest outgo from the budget will be 
possible to keep low aisd the son of siiua* 
tion currenfiy being faced by us. with an 
increasing proporiron of the govemmcui's 
currernt receipts having lo be earmarked 
for interest peymenis. will Mill be povsi* 
ble 10 avoid. 


IV answuT u) our curreni concern 
ebout the uze and burden of internal 
puUk debt is certainly not to lake fright 
and Stan slashing governmental otpen- 
dilutes so ihai nel public borrowing can 
be curtailed, if rsot altagether eliminaicd, 
because in the process growth of natiofsal 
income could suffer. The recipe of 
slashing public borrowing would te (an* 
lamouni to throwing out ihe baby with the 
bath waier. if not killing the goose that 
lays the golden egg. 

CtIMC IXISION 

could do no better than to coiKluds 
this essay with a ringing final observation 
of Domar from his paper referred to 
above: 

When posi*war fiscal pqhcy U discuss¬ 
ed. the pubik debt and its burden loom 
in the eyes of many ecoAomlsts atsd 
laymen as the greatest obstacle lo all good 
things on earth. The remedy is always the 
reduction of the absolute size of the debt 
dt ai least the prevention of m funner 
giowih. If all ihe people and organlitUoM 
who work and study, write ariiclet and 
mike speechev worry and spend skepleas 
nighis—all for fear of ihe debt—could 
forgei about it for a while and spe<^ even 
half rheir efforts trying to find ways of 
achieving a grm.ing national income their 
eoAinbution to the benrnt and welfare of 
humanity and lo ihe solution of ihe debt 
problem would be far greater 

Nott*a 

fThis IS a revised, updated version of the 
auihor'v t) K Shukla Memorial lecture 
<1992 S)) at (he Deparlmenl of Leonornres of 
ihe Mb Univcrsii) of Barods. The author 
grsiefully acknowledges the benefit he had of 
the i.'ommems from V N Koihari, J C 
Sandeura, S R Havhim, and R J Mody. The 
responsibility of ciforv il any. is entirdy the 
auihoeVl 

1 India ranked among the top 15 countries In 
the world with regard lo ihc ratio of pubik 
debt so GOP ia the m4*IOs. Iiueresiingly. 
however, ctunpared to Singapore's ratio of 
ckoac 10 90 per earn, India's worked out to 
4$ per eciH. 

2 The cakttliiMM are made aPer convening 
ihe ousstandhig citvaal pubik debt at ihr 
eichange rale prevailing ai ihe end of ihe 
naaocial year and adding ihem to ouisian- 
ding iniernal liabiliiks. Wr agree fully with 
rhe obvervaiion in the Eco/tomie Suriey 
J9P2*9iin 22 »that *'il is more appropriaw 
to convert rhem |i t, euernal llabtblks of 
the govrrnmcoil at curreni end^f-thc-ycar 
exchamc raiet to reflect ihe burden of Ihe 
debt fully". 

3 fhankv lo ihc vharp devaluation of the 
rupee Vince July 1991, ihe more leccni 
iigurev have a dirfevni story to tell. The 
increase bciwetn I9«041 and 1992*9) (R El 
•A the imernri pubtk debt wot ks out to 9J) 
itmev as against f .)J timn for the external 
public debt. tSee alto note 4.) 

4 One has 10 be a link cautious here. What 
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i» rmrMto hma pyavvcmv atm 

■ppem ID te MO ioi fw l y 4eftMd is 
undcnM04 10 Oehide the cstemaJ debt of 
even faNy^ncd lovernment comowrciei 
underukinii. ihCMfh aJidoii oil of thii or- 
nes expbcH pubbe tumitcee l‘•eo (he nee 
rowly definH pubiK eiiemel debt h*d. m 
noted. inereaMd by I}) times by (he end 
of September |092eomp4ied ions kvH in 
IbbO-SI <»ee aonomK Surye/. 1992 9). 
pp 25 Ifld 111), whnh compased lo Itic ui* 
vieete in ihe overall esicrnal debi of 1042 
per cent overt he umefieriod was uifl lo w ar 
Here our assumptcon is ihai ihe fioMies put 
oui hv both puUk and tnerall exiemal debt 
are broadly ^orrtsi. t( kasi in repa^ lo 
chante ovei the period Bui note has lo be 
taken of Ihe eaineike of disparities fwee n 
various niimaies of ihe maimiude and 
irowih of the boomry'v overall eaierrul 
debi Also, these dispaniies are panly ai 
leavi irmscabk lo differences in rheesttma 
iKin of pubiK eaiernal debt iSeo Arun 
Ohosh. 1r>dia's tiieroal Debt m fUCaiion 

10 BOO rroepevti'. fPW. lebriury 6 j 

5 bee in partnular. fUja J Chelliah, 'Croerth 
of Indun Publ« Debi* >n Bimal Jalao ledk 
fntfwi* EtcAcmr Pfo^fems tttd^otfints. 
Vlkmg. im 

b In working oul ihis figure ol i5 per eem. 
we have eaeludcd the debi owed by the state 
gmernmetiis to (he ecnii^ ThM avoids oou* 
ble eouiHing |i rs well lo bear m mind, 
however, that ihe Mues’debi loiheeentre 

11 almost 2 5 limes the debt they owe <ur 
rently to others, meludtng banks and rinys* 
cial imiuutiani 

^ The lem 'internal ddM* i» uaed lo cover the 
various liabilities of ihcgmerntnecH whreh 
in offk lal docurrsents are re ferred lo as *m 
lemal liabihiies* including what is narrow 
ly vailed 'internal detH’ 

i While intcresi paymcfits are shown in the 
offivtal doc u menu wparatety for micrnal 
and esrernai debt, inierest reveipia. 
dividends and proHts are noi so shown The 
praciKC so far followed in ihe official 
documents is lu put oui also figures of loiaJ 
ne* ouigo on aceount of inteitsi paymems 
But tn nciiing for receipts, account a nol 
laken of the government’s recapis as 
dividends and profits and lo that eitent the 
nei outgo on aeeouni of interest paynsenis 
has (ended lo be overstated 

9 These figures arc difTerew fiom those given 
mihe&ofMmr Sorveyi/KI2<4J<p2b) The 
net ouigo figures worked out by as mdude 
dividends and proflis in addmon m uucitM 
receipts The loeieaM in na outga as work* 
ed out by IIS. ever the peeved is of ihe order 
of 2 4 limes, uibstamial no doubt but far 
shorl of Ihe four fold spun referred io m 
the fiomnrrr Sufvtj> 

0 While diiecl reiums from lovernment in 
vesiments figare in (he numeraior of the 
recovery raiia the miercsl retunw. assum 
mg that they gei reflected in the eipansron 
of laa revenues and iheitrfoit of local 
revenue receipts, will figure in ibe 
denominator while working oul ihe rtlaiivc 
burden of ihe n«i ouigo lefaiive to the 
govtrnmeni r^mue receipts feapansaon >n 
taa imenuci may come about ch her because 
naiionat lAkOme iivdf groun fast orbecau^ 
given the rate of increase m national income 
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11 The pfescot wTba has eewfbi lo bring otp 
the tihpbcatMHto of this paniculir ibh la 
fiscaJ pokey's foeut requnag a Maakei 
rebieiien in fiscoJ defkH Scci I S Gulaii, 
* Reducing the Fucal Dcfku'. EPW inly 20. 
IW Alsoi R J Mody. X>n DeTiaing the 
Fiscal DerwM*. £^. September 21. IWI 
and Mihir RakshH. *The MacroecoAomic 
Adnisinient P ro g ramme ACnudue*. €f9¥. 
Aiigusi 24, mi 

12 Set. &d«or*Nr Suneyi t992 9S. p 21 In 
pnAvipk; a mductiofi m the ceiur^ cutstrn 
ding habtbties is poaaiMe through *Vifher 
a primary surphu or from the proceeds of 
awessakv*’ Bui.asihe&uvrvpvtsit.’’the 
effeeiivewess of the totter" |i c; debt redue 
IMM With Ihe procee ds of eases laksj enn 
be incre as ed rvftrtag high inteMsi debt 
or disin Ktom cni of the equity of sekcied 
uMies whseh were makVig kwies" So «« 
eannet be accused of siretehing the pome 
tomfev that the 5«n«7 dees eoviinie debt 
rcductien in ihe absolusc afiue. C hdliah is 
much mote fOnhnght when he c^b for the 
"liquidniion of a substancml pan of the 
evuting stock of msemol debt" without 
which, ascorduig to him. "n would net be 
possbk 10 chminase the revenue deftest 
wKhin even the nett fivu yunn" and "the 
demand of gaummant uveeinieni «iR have 
to be kept too low. affecting growth and 
weliare" lop shI 

13 After netmg that "ustereu paymemi nei of 
raserea received mcNoead by nearly fosii 
nrnei. from } b per <<ai le 13 b per cem" 
of total fovernmerM opendMurc b e ii m n 
Ibi04l and 1991-92 iUMU Ihe Enttomtt 
$¥rrfy 2992-91 speaks of the tiiaal eoercc 
iMMs measures (aken ro reduc* the kvH of 
borrowings and expresses the hope that 
wM hin a fm» years t he reduced leivt of bor 
rmwings will haveperctptible impoci on 
ihe heavy mierrst burden of Ihe govern 


14 


13 


At taoon udartymg iha 
moanr to rhe net outpo an Mcount of 
toteieto pnymenis pankulnrly as a ptope n 
lieu of Ihe revenue receipte of the gomen* 
mem Not surpf isiitgly; t hef t teefc ihe main 
focus of the soiled Hattl eoercciioa 
measures see ms to be dincsed at teduclion 
tn borrowings 

bc«. E D Domar, ‘The 'Burden of the Debt' 
and the Naiioaa) ln«.OfM* in his fsMyo tn 
Ike Theory <if ELonomte CrowfA Oxford 
UmvenMy Press. 1937 
FoRow’ing Domai. ihe required lax rate ro 
meet the mieresi shangts on public debt 
would approximaic 10 


where * M ihr fraction of nauonal uhome be 
mg borrowed by governmeni. r is ihe rate 
of growth of naiiOftaJ income and 1 is ihe 
real rate of im^resi 

Thus, assuming••• aperceM. r - 5 per cent 
and I • 2 pet eeni, the reqmrad tax rale 
would work out to 2 4 per cent With only 
r changing to 2 per cent, the required lax 
rale will work ouiio I 3 per cent 
Given Domat's delimnon of sambte income, 
htf requnad tax rate is none other than ihc 
ratio of tas rmenue to national income fin 
dudmg. of course, inicresi on public debt) 
19 The view taken m the EtonomK Suryey 
1992 9S IP 20) wirh regard to 1 he effis lency 
of government opendiiure is lotally op- 
poaiie 10 Domar's "In an efTtcren system" 
Ihe Survey observes, inirreil paymcnii of 
Ihe goiernm e ni "would have been covered 
by returns on prodvetivo opsial cxpcndtiure 
and investmeni financed by debt" Ad;udg 
ed thus, the governmenrs plan spending u 
found lo be smorely warning and ihctefuiv 
comes in for severe stnciures when the 
Survfy notes lhai "iniicad of providing such 
a cover, plan opendMure hat been charac 
tensed by Imv leiurm from tnvesimenis and 
inefficiency" 
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Brekst-Feeding and Working Mothers 

Laws and Policies on Maternity and Child Care 

Miaa SwamiMlku 

Laws andpo^kits which attempt to promote hreosi-feedint merely hy ptacing rtstrictions on artificiatfeeding 
withoyt simylianeoys/y providing positive sociat svpport measures may be damaging to children besides being 
unfair and unjust to women. A radical change in perspective is needed which recognises that a woman*s reproduc¬ 
tive rote is a form of 'social production' which needs social support. 


GREAT concern is currenily bcint 
expreued about the trend towards decline 
in breaii'feeding and its implkaiions for 
the health and development of children. 
The efforts consequently bemg made to 
promote breaii fe^ini through social 
policy and new Jeiislation. such as ihc 
Infant Milk Substitutes. Feeding Bottles 
and Infant Feeding Act (19921 rend to 
locus attention almost exclusively on the 
welfare of 1 he child. However, keeping in 
mind women's dual roles as produciire 
*vorkers and ciiitens on the one hand and 
mothers on the other, it is necessary to 
raise certain issues related to working 
mothers and the law in order to take a 
more comprehensive and balanced vi^ 
of the needs of both women and chiklren 
This becomes even more important since 
some of the existing and proposed *aws 
seem lo be comradictini instead of com* 
plementing each other in seeking lo aiiein 
common goals. It is also inadequate to 
consider laws alone. A holistic pertpeciire 
must take account not only ul laws (and 
rules under ihemi but also of governmeni 
policies as expressed in schemes as 
well as pi evading work*place norms and 
convcniions. 

Thiv paper is hence divided into three 
seel ions: (I) The rai lonak for an approach 
to the issues related to working morhers. 
breast-feeding and the law; (2) Review of 
prevailing laws and policies and their im- 
plemeniaiion: and (3l Proposab for com¬ 
prehensive legislation and policies. 

I 

The Rationale 

Considering the issues from the stand* 
point of the welfare, health and develop¬ 
ment of both women aisd children, and 
in the tight of women’s productive lespon* 
sibilitres as wotkeis, the bask argument 
adopred here is that of all laws and 
policies affecting the working mother in 

relation to hreast*feeding, those concci' 
niflg maternity leave and benefiis are of 
primary signirreance. those relating to 
creches for working mothers are secon¬ 
dary, while yet another set of other laws 
and policies can be considered as tertiary 
support systems. Before taking up the 
analysis of the prmiling taws and polkiev 


from this perspeciiv«, we outline the 
underlying rationale for this argument. 

Current medical opinion holds that 
exclusive breaq-fceding is csseniial for thy 
cNld for the first four rrsonths of 11 with 
supplementary feeding ideally being 
siarted ai four months. Continued breast¬ 
feeding b recommended during the period 
of weaning for several months ihereafter. 
If the main concern Is to Tind ways of 
allowing the mother to remain constant¬ 
ly available to the child during the first 
four months of hfa, h makes sense lo 
begin by constdcring maternity ketve and 
benefits as the primary insirumeni ic 
assist working women. 

There is some divergence of opinion 
about how long breast-feeding should 
continue, some specialists beiisg in favour 
of cemtinuing till the child is two years of 
ago There are ibo sirortg arguments sup* 
porting the hypolhesis tnal prolonged 
breast-feeding reduces the chances of con¬ 
ception and herree contributes towards 
spacing of birthc. These controversies 
however do not affect the position as 
regards the (Vsi four months about which 
there is near unanimity. 

Studies which provide the fbllow- 
•ng kinds of evidence need serious 
consideration: 

The volume of milk ^oduciion in 
women during the first year does not vary 
mucK but there is a definite variation wHh 
regard to the attainmeiH of peak laciaiion. 
Amongst iho^ women who may be 
termed 'early producers', the peak is at¬ 
tained at the er^ of the third month, while 
the 'late producerv* reach the peak only 
aft^ six months. 

It has been found that working women 
in agrkuUuial societies arrange for some 
kind of substitute feeding through 
caretaken in their absence during day¬ 
time and try to compensate by offering 
unrestriaed suckling during the night 
(Hetsing and King I9S4). This disrupted 
feeding paiicrn not only reduces laciaaion. 
which is responsive to demand and thus 
the total tvailabtliiy of breast milk to the 
child, but aKo increases the risk of 
diarrhoeal infeaion as a consequence of 
unhygienic substNute feeding, both factors 
contributing to maJnuirition of the child 
(Population Reports I9I4|. 


It has been found that amongst arbu 
slum women in Inoii many are unable to 
breast-feed i he child excl usivdy for more 
than two nwitha, tndr lactaikM failure 
being related lo their own low leveli of 
nutrition and heahh ICopalan 1990]. 

These f^nding^ which underline the 
need to provide the mother with adcquaie 
rest, nutrition and care durmi the (\m few 
months, also indkaie the primary ^mpo^ 
tance of maternity leave and benefits ki 
this context. 

Creches for children below six yaarg 
form an essential support servkc for 
working moiben as wall at a dcvafopmoi* 
tal service for children and hence rcduke 
powerful advocacy. However, creches as 
luppon for breast-feeding are meafwigftil 
only under conditions which may be In 
praetK* diffWuN to meet, i e» they nwiu 
be: fa) clOK enough to the mother^ 
work-place to be acceuible for feedioi 
throughout the day. and (b) competent to 
take care of infants during the Hm few 
months of life. 

As far as the former is concerned. moM 
women workers Had it difficult to carry 
the child to the work place, especially if 
they have to i ravel long distances In urban 
areas. Besides, the environment at the 
work place may be unhnbhv. hamrdout 
or otnerwise undesirable for infants. 
World wide aperknee In the Ian 50 years 
has not found the work-place to be the 
best local ion for child care, being found 
satis factory only in those cases where the 
woik-pUce and the housing site coincide, 
as in the care of mstitutkmal campuses, 
large const ruction sites, and workers' 
housing colonies. Even the socialist coua- 
tries which have pioneered the work-place 
creche are gradually moving towvds 
creches in residential areas. 

As far as the secoiid condition is con¬ 
cerned. it must be noted that the youngeu 
infants, for whom breast-feeding is celfr 
vani, are also the most vulnerable and 
risky to care fOr. and creches Hnd K 
diffKuli to manage them except in very 
favourable cl rcumstancei InieneraLthc 
tendency is to concentrate on children 
older than one year of age. some coun¬ 
tries even going so far as lo lay down the 
minimum age for admission to the ereche. 
Even in Vietnam, which has the moai 
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ocMnuvv tfov«nife of youni chikbrn (0-3 
yMTs) in vRchei. ii is comparatively rare 
to find Infanis below et|hi monihsofage 
In I he creche The creche seen merely as 
an aid lo breast*leeding musi ihecefore be 
considered only as a sctondary support. 

Tertiary support systems are n^ed. 
whKh have yet to evolve, including such 
elements as pari-iime work, lake-honte 
work, rieai-nme. and shift work for 
mothers in the fixsi year after childbirth, 
and extended parental or family lease later 
on. 

II 

Hh* R<*su*w 

Who are working mothers and hosv 
many^ Census figures and estimates by 
various agencies [SArsm Shokis I98A| m* 
dicate that (here may be about 10 vrores 
of working women in India, many of 
them below the perverty line tslimaies 
based on Census data iSwaminaihan 
19911 indicate that there may be at least 
(SH> croret svorkiAg mothers of young 
children (ag^ 0>b years) whose 4 5 crores 
young children are in need of day*care It 
IS not possible to state how many of these 
children are infanis (0 I years) who need 
breast'feed mg. but clearly the number 
would run into several millions, perhaps 
a crore, and concern acveral million work* 
ing mothers. Most such working mothers 
of young children swvk out of economic 
necessity, which is made more imperative 
by the high incidents of female headed 
families among the poor 

1b whom do the laws apply'’ In leneral. 
It IS found that law^ and statutory welfare 
provisions do not affect all categories of 
women untformly but arc applicable only 
to workers m the organised sector and m 
establishments of over a specified sim 
S e)r*e«nployed. contract workers, those in 
small establishments may find themselves 
outside the scope of these laws 

It IS estimated (SArum Skoiit 19U| that 
•9 per cent of all working women arc in 
Ihe informal sector and only II per cent 
in the organised sector It is difficult to 
draw the tine between the iwa though sue 
of esiablishmeni and seir*employmeni are 
two cTiieiia which can be u^ to make 
disunciions Thus, the majoriiy of women 
in agriculture, construction, forestry, 
fisheries, dairying, and handicrafts may 
be self-employed, or work in small 
establishments, or as contract workers. 

and may be said to be m the unorganised 
Or informal sector, women working in 
mines, factories, plamaiions. iranspoii. 
utilities, etc. may be said to be m the 
organised sector Rowestr. the agriculture 
Kcior includes large force of wage labour, 
more than SO per cent of whom are 
women, while women working in shops, 
offices, schodi, hospiiaU, wHfaje msiitu* 
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(torts. aic» in the caiegory 'services and 
profes^Dns* can be found in both groups. 

Several laws and service ruhev govern* 
ment pdkies and schemes, as well as 
norms and consmiions alleci the oppor* 
lumiy of working women to breast-leed 
ihcir children However, the only law 
which addresses the issue directly is the 
Maiernity Beneiits Act (1961) 

(1| The act applies lo swomen working 
m establishments employing 10 or more 
persons (including mines, factories, plan* 
laiions. ofhees. shops, circusesi that it. it 
applies 10 practically all women in the 
organised sec lor 

(2) 1 be act priMdes that a woman (who 
has actually worked for a period of not 
less than 160 days) shall be entitled to 
maternity benefit for absence Irom work 
not esceeding three months (mr weeks im* 
mediately preceding and iiKluding the day 
of delivery aiul for the six weeks im* 
mediately lollowing that day) This ob* 
sKHisly restricis ihe period or exclusive 
brcasi*feeding of the infant to su iveeks 

U) A woman is also entitled to an ad* 
diiional period of leave with wages up lo 
a maximum of one monih. it she is suf* 
fermg from illness arising out of pregnan 
cy. delivery, premature birth or minar* 
nage This clause is irHended (o safeguard 
the mothet's health but cannot be used 
only 10 extend the period of breast* 
feeding 

(4) Section 11 Rule 6 provides for two 
nursing breaks ol 13 minutes duration 
each m the course of the mother's work* 
mg day If the creche is nor attached lo 
the work place she can take nor less ihan 
fiveor iKM more than 15 minutes time for 
travel This assumes that the mother has 
access to a creche or some other faciliiy 
near enough for her to avail of Ihe nurs¬ 
ing breaks 

h IS evident that the preseni laws and 
contentions regarding maternity leave and 
benefits are not supportive to the breast* 
feeding molher, either ouantiiaiively or 
qualitative!) To begi n wit h. the law leases 
out. for the basic purpose of maternity 
leave, the vast mayoriiy of vornen in the 
unorganised sector including home-based 
svorkerv sdf-employed, contract svorkers, 
etc. as well as leis slip many who work in 
small eMablishmenis in the org>«nised sec¬ 
tor And secondly, (he provivoii regarding 
nursing bmaks can become operative only 
for a minuscule number, as will be seen 
below 

Qualitatively, the law praciK'atly debars 
healthy mothers from e^^lutively breast- 
teedmg their infants for more than six 
weeks and more or less compels them to 
resori to supplemeniary milk loodc. rhut 
running counter to the inieniiort ot the 
new bill for the regulation ol inlaiii loods 
and breast milk subsiiiuic's 


Creches are staiuiorily provided to 
women working m mines, lactones and 
plarKaiions (under the Mines Act, the Fac¬ 
tories Act, and the Plantations Act) and 
also to conirac*t labour and inier*staie 
migrant labour (under the Con tract 
Labour Act and ihe Inter Siaie Migrgni 
VMsrkers Act) But even ihis statutory 
obligation only applies lo esiablikhments 
where more than a specified minimum 
number of women usually 30, are 
employed (except in the case of mines). 
There is no statutory provision for women 
in ihc servwes and professions, who hence 
have to depend on creches in ihe volun* 
tarv and private sectors 

Creches to support women m the 
unorganised sector arc sought lo be pro* 
moted by the Scheme of Assistance lor 
Creches for Children of Work mg''Ailing 
Moilsers, a central government scheme 
which offers hnancial assistance to volun* 
tary agencies to run creches for children 
aged 0*6 years ol working women helow 
the poverty line 

In quantitative terms, the present laws 
and policies regarding creches lease oui 
the majority ol svorking women in ihe 
unorganised sector and iheir children 

In Quahiaiive terms, ii may be noted 
I hat the funding pattern of the scheme for 
crechn makes it very dilficuli for NOOc, 
wiihoui additional resources to run 
creches as a satisfactory day-care service, 
judged in terms ot meeting the needs of 
Ihe molher or in terms ol promoimg i he 
all-round development uf the child 
Ibwamiriithin 1965) 

As far as implemeniatioti is concerned, 
the asailable evidence (Appendix 1) in¬ 
dicates that (a) the provision of creches 
IS highly inadequate in relation lo ihe total 
number of working women and ihen 
children aged 0 - 6 , (b) very fesv-creches 
keep infanis (0-2 years) especially those 
young enough to need breast-feeding, and 
(c> only a very small number of creches 
are located at work*places 

The work-place citche as a support to 
hreasi* feeding u not at preseni an opt ton 
for Ihe great majority of working women 
m our sountry Un^r prevailing condi¬ 
tions. 11 may be unreabMic to expect in* 
fanis below 6-$ months to be kept m 
creches at the work-siie and only a few 
mothers may be willing to utilise them. 

K K mtercsiing to cunpare our laws and 
policies with those of other countries In 
(he developing world most countries iie 
in a position similar to ours, still bound 
by the shackles ol ihe colonial past The 
outsianding exceptions are ihe socialist 
countries Most countries of the in¬ 
dustrialised world have evolved more pro* 
teciive laws and policies for mothers and 
children, with the lead again being taken 
by the socialm countries (Appendix II) 
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The Pri|mmI» 

A ndlcif €h*nfc of perspective U 
needed which KCOfmses thu woman's 
reproductive role is • form of 'lOciaJ pro* 
duflion* that is, time spent oo naicmiiy 
is 1)01 to be seen merely as 'absence’ from 
economically produciite work, but as 
'presence' in the sodaUy and economically 
productive work of rearing the not 
generation, or in building human capital 
or human resource developmeni. From 
this standpoint, a woman who is fuJfiUing 
the double roles of production and 
reproduction simultaneously (the working 
mother) needs social support from smutal 
sources, namely, the family, society (In the 
sense of community), the slate and the 
employer. And ins only in relation to the 
Iasi two categories, namely, state and 
employer, that the law can play a signlfi' 
cant role. 

laws and polkSes which attempt to pro¬ 
mote breast feeding merely by restrictions 
on artificial feeding without simul* 
laneously providing positive social sufv 
port measures may he damaging to 
childfei) besides being unfair and uniuvt 
to women. By limUing women*) options 
and forcing women to make painful 
choices between child and work, such an 
approach places the burden of both choice 
and guilt on individual women. denyiAg 
social roponsibihiy for mother and child. 

To genuinely promote the health and 
welfare of both mothers and children, 
there is need lor comprehensive legisUiion 
and policies which will consider materni¬ 
ty and child<are services jointly, since 
pies nancy, ciuMbtreh. lactation, infant 
care and day-care form a coniinuum of 
need). Such a perspective should concern 
itself with muthers and children for the 
entire period from pregnancy up to the 
lime the child reaches the Khool-going 
age. with varying responses lo each )iage. 

Maii BNiiy Binmits Act 

T,A single-mosi impoitani step from 
the point of view of breasi-feeding K the 
•mendmcni of the Maiernity Benerns 
atong lines more sensitive to the needs of 
mother and child. The following sugges¬ 
tions attempt to tackle the problem 
directly. 

(I) Maternity leave as such should be 
cakulated from ihe day of childbirth and 
should be for a period of four months, 

<2) Mothers may have the option of 
extending maternity leave for a further 
period, at first on half pay. and then nd 
pay. but without loss of other service 
benefits, seniority, etc 

())Leave during the rmal stages of 
from two to four weeks may be 
taken, as medically advised, and should 
be treated on par vdih rnedkai leave. This 
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idty kM 

(4) Womeo should n« be iramfmrd or 

subjected lo other puniiive actions or suf¬ 
fer loei of benefits diirv^ the bask mater* 
nity beatu period of (our nmtha. 

(5) Nuning breaks should be of 40 
minutes duration «ach -*>20 minuies for 
(eeding and 30 minutes for travel and may 
be aH^aed till the child reaches the age 
of 13 months. 

The nik should be appBcabk (a) when 
there is a creche facility. Haiutory or 
otherwise, at or near work-place, defined 
as ten minutes travel lime each way; and 
(b) when there is any arrangement, in¬ 
dividual or orpn*s^. by which the 
mother can go to the child or the child 
be brought to Ibe mother within iKs time 
period. In the latia cate, nursing space 
should ibo be provided. 

, It is understood that maiemiiy leave of 
•four months has already been mtroduc* 
ed in the stain of Haryana, Punjab and 
West Bei^al. 

In addition to kgislaDon. supportive 
praeikes like part-time work, take-home 
work, and shifi work in the first year after 
childbinh and euersded parental or family 
leave later on should first be irkd out as 
schemes or optional), so that they can 
later be integrated Into the syvem through 
law. 

Creches arid child care service s are an 
cisaiiial faolity for the children of work¬ 
ing mothers both as support service for 
working women and a) a strategy for the 
protection, care and healthy all-round 
development of young children. Even 
though creches may play only a Irmited 
role as far as breast-feeding alone is con¬ 
cerned, laws and policies for maiernity 
and child care musi be considered as a 
whok. It H therefore suggested that; 
(I) Comribwtiom towards the provision of 
creche and child care facilities be made 
compulsory for all employers urtder the 
Shops and EsiabUshmenis Act. This will 
bring many more women employed in ser¬ 
vices and professions under the purview 
of protect i«e Icgislaiion. 

(3) The existing ruks be amended so 
that the suiuiory obligitiOfl to provide 
cieche facilities may be fulfilled not only 
by each emptoyer maintaining a creche 
but also by groups of employers coming 
together to jointly finance and maintain 
common creches and by creches nnarwed 
by employers* contributions but manag¬ 
ed by appropriate agencies, either govern¬ 
mental or non-governmenial. 

An example of such legislation is the 
recent amendment to (he ruks under the 
Factories Act in Tamil Nadu. Whik an 
exampk of support policy b the scheme 
bring intraduced by ilw ministry of 
labour, gt^ernmeni of India pitwiding 
(raining and rmanoal incentives to groups 
of employers on industrial euaae) who art 


wdkiMt to raa cawMu eraelMi, either by 
fhemadves or by funding approprlaia 
v^ntary agencies. 

Fipra the expemnee so far. it k ckar 
that such *ieagbling' legislation can be 
translated iaio reality only with the hdp 
of fanher supportive laws, pdicks and 
schemes. Such support can be providad 
through setting up a National Child Care 
Fuad as an autonomous or staiuiory 
body, exclusively for the purpoK of 
funding, mocuiohng and supervising cWld 
care services for the children of women 
workers. 

Suggntions for a National Child Cara 
Find drawing on contributions from 
employers, state, parents and donatkns 
(with tax relkr) from the MbKc, and 
devoted exclusively to the fmaiuing of 
creches and day-care for all children who 
need it haw b^ made in SAram ShgiU 
(I9gg). Thii document also indudea 
detiikd suggetiions for setting up a 
national network of child care serviM 

It musi be recognised that such protec¬ 
tive welfart legislation and policies will 
first become availabk to women worhett 
in the organised sector, who are mm only 
a small minority of all women workers, 
but abo already more privileged and more 
affluent than their sisien In the informal 
sector. In the preaem sUge, this is 
inevhabk. Studies have found serious and 
disturbing decline in breast-feeding 
among urban women m services and pro- 
fessiOAs belong to Ihe middk and low- 
middk classes. Hence, though the urban 
service-sector working women may be 
numerically far fewer than women in the 
unorganised sector, they deserve serious 
attention fronr the point of view of 
promotion of breast-feeding. 

But there are ways in which their 
benefits can be extended step by step to 
the unorganised sector. TWo main 'ap¬ 
proaches can be followed. <l) Exicnding 
vtaiuiory benerns (o other categories of 
workers through occupatton-specinc 
kgslaiion such as Bidi and Cigar Wbrhari 
Aa. and through proposed nav kgnlation 
such as ConstrvctioA Labour Bill, (he 
Agricultural Workers Bill and the 
Karnataka Rural Dewlopmem, Employ- 
meni Generation and Employment 
Guarantee Bill (3) Developing maternity 
and child care schemes as part of a soci^ 
security network for women and children. 
Exami^s of both approaclies alieady 
exist: The Employment Guarantee Act 
(MahAraihcray which providas maiemiiy 
benefits to women working in projects 
covered by the act ami the Maie^y 
Benefit Scheme of Ibmil Nadu and 
Maternal Pioteaioo Scheme of Gujarat 
which provide some rmaacial. help to 
women belw the poverty line. 

It muu be recognised that such kgisla- 
lion IS likely to meet with considenbk 
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itMitance ttom w ip toy rv Further, 
women yoihm themadm end woDen*» 
OffaniuikOns may be opposed ta it. fear* 
inf advene consequences on women's 
empSoymeni and dtscrimmaiion aiainst 
woman. lYade unions, who have in (he 
paK been lukewarm to women's issues, 
may also be unlikely (o offer suppon. 
Hence a widespread, active and sustained 
campaifn of public education must 
precede and follow the enactment of any 
such laws m order to conuin (he possible 
damage to women's advancement and to 
p*tr*.u)(e and advance the cause of women 
aru. children. 

Apprndia I 

Cr^hea and DayCatr Servioea 

Accofdini to qovcfAmefti oa ladw (Pro* 
iramme of Aatoa NP€ 1092. MiniMry of 
Hiwntn ItcMuvcei' Dwlopmenl) ihm ««rc 
12.470 creche s m I991'92 servinf about three 
lakh ctifMien. TVm fisurea whreh include both 
iiaiuiory and voliMury cicchn. do net tpccife 
the aumben of childntA ia each froup. aor the 
number of worktni fiwxhm. Another mimsle 
iSwamiMihSA 1991] indicaies that about 2.5 
lakhchildfen are found in 10,000 crectics ini hr 
vehiMarv ucter end only about 50i000childten 
aie in craehn in the uotutory lector. No tpemrK 
information ii iveilable about the numbers of 
children In the ate iroupt (^2 man and 24 
yuari in cither teeter.' 

Ih the suiiHOry teeior alone, it Is esiimared 
lhai three lakh vmiikd' women (with «u and 
a hair lakh youni children) are c m s i id by the 
mbtini laws. Thus the number of waiulory 
eiachci Is •try madaquaie in relation to the 
number of children involved. St IH wune. they 
arc often found more in name than maeiuahty. 
cspceialiy In relation ic mtnes. (aaocicv and 
cDMincl lobDur. thouah there an tome out uan* 
dint mceptiont amont rnduitrial crechA The 
bev record as far ai provision for Infsntt close 
to the mothers' place of work is concerned, is 
hr the plantaiion sector in South India 
jSWminathan I9I5|. 

Many or mou of the creches in the volun* 
(ary mclor have the followiiii characieruiics 
ISwuniinaihan I9t5|i (a) they do not opemlc 
for the whole day nor do ihek limmis com* 
cide wHh the workini hours of mothers; 
<b> they usually do not cater to children below 
(WO years of ate; aitd to they aft not kicaicd 
in close proximity to molherv' work-plaec& 

The lariesi Indian child care proframme. 
IntcfTired Child Development Sertxes, has no 
day<are component eicrpc in Tamil Nadu and 
Ketile (Semnunathan I99C^ nov don h p ro vi d e 
cuiiodial cam men for thor^ periods lo children 
below two years. Creches run by munidpal end 
local aothorities eiisi in some places, but the. 
nomber is loo low to be of sipnificance. There 
Is ho estimate of the number of citches in ibe 
private sector, or of chlMren/moihers availini 
of their services. Lmk is known about the 
nature of services for infaMi in primtccicches, 
mihea with the escepiion of a few micro uudiet 
[Nakhatc*Oulta f9l7|. Available informalkM 


ladkipBiliii H^rncmlHidymbrfimpd 
in mMmiiaf aicw than aaar the eMt*p lace. 

Appeo^x II 

Cot^mnliw Review of l^wa xnd 

PoHeien ReUliAf to MoienJty 
end ChiM Care 

A compilaiioo by ILO of kfolatloa and 
poltcks reasrdifia pre fnao c y. maienuiy. mCanc 
feedinf and markei<og of breast ou|k sub- 
ukutes HI 1)5 couMran provided the data baM 
for this overview. Sharp contrasts caa be 
obKrved b ft iaeen the praciicei of the sooahst 
Ipreaere and former) aad markei^nemed coun* 
tries, as well as a trewinf diverfencc in trends 
b s ia m i the lAdvstriahaed countries, where 
cmpfoymcni is preponderantly m the oraaniv 
ed sector aad the dmelopsat coumriev where 
the informal sector prtdommaies. This rcvsmv 
wMI comidef the data for the drwiopini and 
ihdusifialiMd coumriet in turn. 

The couMnei of the devekopini world caa 
be caiefortscd into four iroupv on the bawv 
of the practices foUowa d in rhn retard 

(1) Standard practice TV maioory of coun* 
irlo la the devefopwt world provide three 
months lor 12 weeks) of maternity leevf. most 
fruqueraly divided up imo w weeks before and 
sia weeks alter childbirih. This fioup inchides 
India, and most of the marha^>nem<d coun* 
irin m well as a few sociaUsi cosmnes—brazil, 
Jamaica, ^ru. Mexico and several other larie 
cDwnirfei la lotin Amehea aad the Caribbean, 
other south Asian cowncriet, most of the 
Afrkanand ArabcootHnesbad several other 
Asian couMnm fall inse ihrsiioup. laalmcat 
nil naiemiiy bearfa ta at lOU per cent of wates 
with prounion tfamirdisnusal dunag maser* 
nicy leav^ Howmer. n few coumnes provide 
much k is Afi en iina. Ecuador. Inn and some 
ocher Arab couMrics ike K enya. Moeambiqua 
the ffutippmcv Sudan. Uganda. Singapore and 
ThatUnd. 

(2) Increased emph aw on pon-naial period 
Seme of ihew countries have begun to 
rccOfime the importance of providing more 
leave in ihc post-natal than in the pre*nMal 
period and have divided up the U weeks leave 
In different wayv for oanplc. Indonesia, 
Madagascar. Nicaragua. Thaidad and Ibbngo. 
14 weeks before and I weeks after childbmh); 
Han I <4 weeks before 4 weeks a her and 2 weeks 
either before or affer. ai mother's choikc); and 
Sri Laaka (2 weeks before ano K) weeks affer) 

01 Eucbsioa of post-nasal leave: Only a 
handful of coumrics have taken steps lo pro¬ 
vide fuR three monihs maternity leave during 
the pan natal perwd. TTiacmchideCosM Kica 
(4 weeks before and 12 weeks afierkChife and 
Cuba (4 weeks before and 12 weeks after); 
Egypt (12 weeks after, prenialat nor spedn^); 
and Niger (2 weeks before and 12 weeks after). 

<4) Socialist iiraciirr While most of the 
locialkii counenesin the daAteping world (such 
aa Cuba, Ethiopia, Nicdmgua) fan mto the, 
above ihme caiegoriev Chma and Vimaam are 
autstanding in their differcni approach to 
mate rnity aad chdd care, la China, maternity 
kavcrMgesfromiutoUmoMhk but at less 


4haa M rnttb Md H fe mppahI digi mgay 
■mhen pKferio ntnn toawk mite tootdkr 
10 earn the full wipt la Vfetogm, ausarahy 
.leave b providad for four moathi affer Mnh. 
Deuls about the etWM of bcDefk and ptemaul 
leave etc are not moilabfe at ihe time of 
writing. In both countries there is an cttaruive 
naworfc of oechr and child care ecnim. 

The signiffeaewe of the facts outlined above 
can be appie^iad in the eoaieii of the foUow- 
mg obeervMionsr (I) In moat of the develop* 
iag world, the Binforiiy of women are working 
in the informal or unoiganiied sector, and 
hence the type of pfoviilons described above 
would apply to only a mmoriiy; more spedflcal* 
1 y lo those working in loveraffleni and in large 
public and pnvaie snnor c c nce me. (2) Most of 
these countries i^ieral of which aie cs* 
cohmiesihave borrowed their legitlaiion from 
Ihc industruhscdcouiuries, and few hasemade 
serious rffocts to Oevelop new laws more ap* 
propriate to their own economies. ()) Smeral 
are now making adapiilionv mostly by pro* 
viding for ntecHioA of leave beyond the period 
uaiutonly prosided. for ntrying periods aitd 
at varying (cvelt of beivcni. This is the most 
encouraging approach so far and the one most 
commonly being adopted. (4) In many of these 
countries, fegislatton regarding creches and 
nursing breaks has also been borrowed from 
industrialised countries, and hence creches and 
nursing breaks are legally reguaed in units 
employing more than a ceriain number of 
women However. creches are very little 
developed m most of thev counirio and where 
rbey do exist, they are not observed to meet the 
needs of infants. tS) It is surprising that moM 
of ihc sociatist countries in the dAcloping 
world are not much in admnuc of others in ihis 
ftspect. in spue of the importaoct theoretical¬ 
ly attached by ihem to women's liberal ion and 
pofiKipalson in the workforce, In Chui^ maier- 
nciy pioviuon musi be seen in the light of the 
emphasis on ibe one-child-family norm- Also. 
It must be noted that aciual impfemcniation ii 
mote likely among gosernment cadres and 
public workers, and in urban areas and laige 
esiabhshments. There is evidence that child ear? 
provisions have been rapvdly eroded in the last 
decade 

The industrialised rouncrics can alio be 
grouped into four categories in lerms of pro¬ 
vision for materniiy and child cur. All of (he 
socialiii countries provide for fairly tong 
periods of macemity leave at full pay. with |ob 
vecvriiy and previbon for euenslon of le*«^ 
V wdl as work^dacr nurierls and ocdio. e g. 
Rutgaria (4 months post-nasal with posalbte 
exieioiofis for flr« child and more for st|bse* 
Qoem childn); Cecchoilovikia (22 wccM 
natal foe fWii diild wHh possible eiiatatons and 
more for subsequent chlldivn; alio addiikmal 
for single luoiben): Hungary (20 weeks with 
noi more than nine weeks of these pctuiasai, 
and possible further ocenatoiMK Pbland (14 
weeks for first chlM and more for subsaquant 
children); Ronania <14 weeks of iriHch at feast 
seven must be posi-natal); USSR (former) (It 
months post*aaial); Yugoslavia (4*12 moarha 
pus-ngsal with posatottiiy of half-rime «vk up 
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10 tm yrn^y. ikm MMti nIm« io tiH 

VH ptikiU, ud ortlw Ilfhi of tte 
ta| poVilcil of the liK tin* jion 

Md fandemeiHa) ehtnfct lokioc ptoct io ihe 
forme* lociiliti econonie«» ii ii noi ycf deor 
how ihcee proviuoos wili Oc or hmv lUtody 
boro allcrod. 

Ccendineviaii cowoiriev which hm ibe 
hioheti pet captJO income* io ih< world tni 4 
bo| hiMOty of wdfan*otienied codolin 
jomomenct. ptovidc long otatcmuy leave bw 
ai kst than full wage and have of late moved 
10 ptovidini potcflcal Icm whkh cao be uken 
by eiiher parem. E g, Denmark <20 weeks po** 
naial. 10 or whkh mey be laken by eiiher 
parcni, with rurihet pemieJ leave up «o iwo 
yeank Finland <3) weeks r<oci*naui, 2 of which 
muy be laken by eiiher pareM. wiih supplemen- 
laiy unpaid leave upiooneycar^ Norway <11 
weeks, up lo 6 of whK'h may be pre*naial. 12 
of $he iiMal may bc.iakeit by eiiher parent, 
pkinvniary unpaid kmt asmlaWet; and Sweden 
lK4 weeks miM of ii available to cither pitvM) 

Wesicrn Eumpran couiMries which reem pari 
oflheLU have Wide vanai ions amof^ I hem, 
wilh wtsiern hurope seiiini the paca Mosi pay 
Icv' than full wu|ei during ih< leave period. 
t vimpks. Hamc iin weeks wiih additional for 
brcuM'l cedi rig moiheni: (ieimany t26 weeks 
unU up <11' ycai' rureiiial teasel, and Italy tag 
week* wiih up t<j 2h weeks parental leave, and 
suppirmcniarv leave lor A monihvi 

Anglo Amertvan »:ounirics which include 
Hnidin, Canada. Ausirulia, New /caiaod and 
ihciJS, hdseihctrdsi lavouruble provissons m 
the drscloprd workl. with iheDS undoubtedly 
at the hiMuiRi. Australia (from d weeks op to 
one sear, but mosil) unpaidl; Canada 0^ woeis 
Hi W> per «en< pay for Federal government 
employees, unpaid kave only for prowial and 
local govttnmcni emplisywes, and 15 weeks in 
the pns ate sector I, New Zealand (2d weeks, ii 
leasi 20 alter hirih, ai allowance* equal lo 
sickness bcoer>i|'. Uh (A* weeks starling ai dO 
per cent wages for the Tirsi h week*, with levels 
of benefit declining over itie periodic and (he 
US (no maiernity pidicy as such, tell lo private 
arrangements and usually based on earned 
leave In some slates, provision availaMe as 
pregnarso disability! In the US. )0b protection 
IS available only lo a limiied eatent under the 
Pregnancy DiKrimmaiion Aci, Hsewherc, yobs 
are protected. 

The law* m ihese eouniries have noised over 
a penod of tinier as an expression of bask kxsiI 
philosophie* and in response lo social move* 
menis; in western Europe and Scanosnavia. 
materniiy and child care policy has to be Men 
in ihe content of dwindling family sue and of* 
ficial population policy promoting a higher 
birth rate, univeitahiy of nuclear fatnilin a* 
well as increasing inctdence of single*parent 
famclle*. and initeience of powenul labour and 
women’s movement* in shaping roctal policy. 
In cotuequeisct. It can be observed that there 
is a substaniial provision (or creche* and child 
are facilities. A rdaiionship can also be found 
beiwacfl the concept of extended parental leave 
and the imnimum age of entry ioehildcai«s!en* 
iresi legally or convcntionglly dennrd. 


Is Che aodrftai aeiiBrt^ thi pai9 if baral 
HsaMlty baadiM bdddWMNe pvDviiioa (or 
amha cMd cm Mivte hv bam a baric 
pmm of aoaal poriey alam the Commanha 
Bevahittoa. ajid aaa aa etpmarioa of iha 
andahcT coaifniitaml m the bbanriM of 
wetMn tod w the active partiofiaiioa of 
•omen in ecoooriuc. poliriea] aid aoeial lifo 
The kind of ehaage* h k al y m uke place la (he 
fonaer socialist couwrio am as yot uadear. 
Sadiy» the AagfoAiaerkaa iiadhion. whkh 
giva Imsi haporunce lo Hate Mervenfiofi for 
.the protcetioa of mother aod child, aad leaves 
^•erything lo markd forces, is the one which 
seems to have been the model foe aiost of the 
dmtloping couairics. 

fThis anicte is bated on work dooe by TN 
fOftCES for tm Natumal Comaussron on 
tfcom e n.t 
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DISCUSSION 

Subsidies in Higher Education 

M Ctninda ^ao 


TJLAK (1993) lA his criiicUm of Ihe 
analysis of subsidies ig higher cdiKOtion 
contained in my paper IRao 1992J raise* 
three quetiions. namely, (i) whai rs ihe 
COM recover y rale? (li) whai should be (he 
COM recovery raie? aisd (iii) how should 
It be achievH? tn hes view, the recovery 
rale esiicnaied in JUo*Mundk 41992) is an 
underestimate: the sugg^iion made m 
Kao's paper to charge evonomk prices is 
not based on sound principles of public 
finance; and (he method recommended (O 
effect higher recoveries iv inappropriaie. 
Debiie on these questions is most 
welcome If nothing else, it ai Icasi calls 
allenlion lo the misallocaiion of pubbe 
resources within education However. 
Tilak’s comments are merely assertions, 
not based on any logical reasoning Nor 
does he show much awareness of the con¬ 
ceptual framework employed in the 
siudiewon subsidies to which he has lefor* 
red to. Howeser. in order to ensure that 
readers are not mhSed. some cUrificailon 
on (he daia sources and the coiKepiual 
and meihodofoakul framework employed 
in my paper is necessary. 

Tilak's main argument relates lo ihe 
estimate of com recoveries. He asserti that 
(he concept of recovery rales is not o* 
plaineii anywhere m my study and that the 
budgetary data used lo esiimaie coal 
recoveries are less reliable than ihe dau 


pul out by the dcparimeni of education 
of (he ministry of human rcsourca 
devefopmeni. It is argued that the estimate 
of cost recovery computed on the basis of 
I he latter source ts appreciably h igher t han 
my esiimaia TiUk, however, does not pro¬ 
vide any argument for rejecting (he 
budgetary data in favour of the daia 
published by the education depanment. 
He merely asserts that he 'considers* (he 
Igiter to be more refiablc He stales <p 
246). **fc>en (hough I cannoi explain the 
huge differerKe between rhe deparimeni 
of education daia and rhe data given in 
the finance accounts, I feel ihat the 
former are more reliableand appropriate 
for luch an analysis ihan the latter” This 
is hardly a basis for rejecting an alter¬ 
native daia source in any scieniiric 
research. While ihere is always room for 
improvement in most data sources, it » 
preposterous for anyone lo claim (hat ^ he 
dau on actual receipts and expenditures 
of government depaximenis present^ to 
the Mate legisUiure* and audited by the 
compiroller and auditor general is. for 

unstated reasons, less reliable than the in¬ 
format ion compi led from t he suie ed uca* 
lion directorates by ihe hunian resource 
deselopmeni mioiMry. No4 is it proper lo 
discard one dau source when the dif¬ 
ference between ihe data sources are noi 
understood. 
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Equally ittmubk n the cturge thu I 
do not explaiA (he conceix of wbudiA 
used in (Ik study. Of eoMnt^ ihc paper 
does not coniain ihe conceptual and 
metbodolotkal details because it is only 
an overview paper pvdtni tofcther ibe 
results of various studies on the slates' 
finances. On (he issue of subsidy and cost 
recovery,. (he paper simply reports the 
results estimated on the basis of the con* 
cep( and methodology eiqilained in detail 
in Mu(»dle*Rao (19911 and ftao*Mundle 
(1992). The latter paper, which Tilak dtev 
clearly states that more detailed discuvskm 
on the coTKept and methodoloiy is con* 
laincd in the Mundle*llao paper. The 
papers have also been discussed rather et* 
lensively, U is strange that Tllak should 
have chosen to criticise the estimaies 
without bothering to read the original 
paper from where the estimates wm 
dniwn and then complain that the concep* 
(utl framework and meihodotogy had not 
been explained 

The compgiaiion of budgetary subsidy 
as defined here involves eslimation of two 
elements, namely, ihe cost of providing 
the service and the cost recovery. The cost 
of providing ihe service consists of the 
variable cost (revenue espendiiure). in* 
lerest cost on cumulative capital expen¬ 
diture and depreciation. Similarly, the 
recoveries consist of recoveries by way of 
user charges and iniemt and dividends (if 
any) received by the concerned depart¬ 
ment on the loans given to and in* 
vesimenii made in non*depaiimental en* 
titles providing the services in question. 
The recovery rate is simply the ratio of 
lecovener* to the cost of providiitg ihe 
servwe. 

Thuv, subsidy estimated by us refers to 
the general budgetary support for pro¬ 
viding Ihe service, which is the relevant 
corscept from the viewpoint of the tax¬ 
payer The I wo studies cited above 
estimate subsidies In respect of ii sectors 
and sub-sectors appearing in the central 
and Slate budgets and higher education is 
one of them. The only available source 
which gives data compiled on a com¬ 
parable conceptual basis acroo all govern- 
menh and departments year after year is 
ihe audited rinancial Accounts publish¬ 
ed by (he comptroller and audiior general 
of India. 

Though not essential for my reply to 
Tilth. ii IS in lerest ing lo explo^ the 
mystery behind (he large differencrs 
bciwtcn (he budgetary data and data 
published try ihe education departmeni to 
which Tilak has referred ta The expen¬ 
diture and revenue figures published by 
Ihe edacaiioR depanmem cover all 
recognised educational instituiions. 
including governmeni insiiiutioAS as wril 
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II priiim aifiril mii unaikfl huriridinTW 
Recovery rues ia opiuiion fee eoQetcs 
and ottier uBaidcdprt<iW autftuiOBi aev 
obviottriy quiie high (o«vr lOO per eeai). 
However, from thk M would be highly 
miskadbif lo eonefude thm recovery rues 
are equally high in publkly provided 
education. 

The next important queuion is what 
should (be recovery nie be? The argu- 
menti put forth by TiUk Tor subsidising 
higher education make curious readini. 
He states ihai marginal cost pricing can¬ 
not be applied to education '*..4ue to 
positive externalities, merit goods 
characicrisiics including lack of informa¬ 
tion and tack of income, the public goods 
nature includiA| non-cadudable character 
of benefits of higher education, decreas¬ 
ing average cost, and rrarkci failures'* 
(p 24?). In short, he has cited the entire 
list of condiiionr under which public in¬ 
tervention is desirable without bothering 
about which condiiiocts apply to educa¬ 
tion. For example, if higher education 
indeed satisfies the non-exclusion 
characteristic of public goods, how can it 
be priced at all? 

I had in my paper arfued that economic 
pricing is necessary both for reasons of 
effKiency and augmenting resources. If 
one understands the conceptual Irame- 
work detailed in ihe papers cited earlier, 
it becomes dear that 1 am nor arguing for 
a marginal cost pricing rule, but merely 
stating that prices should be fixed fairly 
so that eoRsumen are enabled lo consume 
optimal quantities of the service Higher 
education does invohre signlficani eiter- 
naliiiesand substdisaikm in ks provision 
IS definitely necessary. But consumers 
ought to pay a price which is commen¬ 
surate with iheir annualised private 
benefits. At the same time, the poor 
vhould ncH be denied access to higher 
education merely because of their lack of 
purchasing power and for this appropriate 
financing mechanisms will haW to be 
found. 

On me question of enecting higher cost 
recoveries, while Tilak ^so agrees ihai ti 
IS necessary to rabc fees, he considers the 
proposals put forth in my paper as 
unreasonable. In my view, broadly, the 
pricing of higher education must be done 
keeping in view the private corvumption 
and invesrtneni beoefus of tbt service on 
rhe one hand and the degree of exter¬ 
nalities aruJ merit good elemenis on the 
other. There is no ooeratfonal method of 
guanttfying theve elemenu and therelbre 
judgments are unavoidpbte. It may be 
tinted (hat. in I987.sg, even when the pro* 
poriion of illiterates was over 60 per cent 
jusi about 40 per cent of the outlay on 
educaiiore had been allocaied ro eiemen- 
iar> education. With tkiv not only that 


uni viaWiirion of ele—(dry tdncMten 
has reoKiinad a dfCMD but even the quality 
of puWidy provided education has been 
abysmally poor. The deprived iKlterites 
surety do not hare aece» to higher cdua* 
(ion. Further, the existence of private in- 
siiutions providing better qutiity elemen¬ 
tary education to those who can affbid 
has ensured better access to (he highly 
subsidiied higher education, pankularly 
in sciemifk. lechnica] and professkmal in- 
uitutions lo the affluent eccHons. Jt may 
be noted that estimates by Quhan (1992) 
show that subsidy per student at higher 
lerek of education in 19W-t9 (Ri 3.704) 
was over eight times that of elementary 
education (IU449). Indeed, enabling ac¬ 
cess to higher aducatioa lo the currently 
deprived categories can be achieved only 
through substantial incruue In the outlay 
at the eleineiusry level. Although subsidy 
does hare an rmponant role in providing 
higher education, thne 1$ lurely a case for 
subsuntially reducing ii ftom (he current 
levels. At the same time, the poorer sec¬ 
tions should be provided with greater ae* 
ceu to higher education through scholar¬ 
ships and loans. 

Tilak argues that ihere are more effi¬ 
cient forms of cost recovery than the one 
suggested bv me. In fact. 1 have only sug¬ 
gested reduction in the budgetary support 
and had meniioncd that the individual in¬ 
stitutions should be given adequate flex- 
ibiliiy to make adjustments thereafier in- 
eluding raising of fees. Of course, within 
this approach differentiation among dif¬ 
ferent levels and types of education can 
also be made. It is also possible to make 
dinerendaiion on the basis of incomes as 
suggested Tilak. but I would be hesi¬ 
tant 10 suggest this to avoid complication 
and misuse. However, this is not 10 deny 
(hat better methods of subsidising educa¬ 
tion can exist, but unfonunaiely (he one 
suggested by Tilak is certainly not one of 
Ihem. 

fnwaulkor would like lo thank Svdipio Mun- 
dle for uieful discussioA wkboM unptkatinf 
him in my tpaoner. I 
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Whitt Ails BongUdesh? 

WUle ii b com m kftt for tbc IMF «od the NMofkl Bank to 
bteflM succcatiiv govemmenif in Dhaka for ihdr failure to 
tepteoreni reforroi and for the current Bangladc^i regime lo 
MTlbute the poor muhs to malfeasance of its predecessors, the 
decide long economic ttagnaiioA experienced by the 
cooptry needs more substantive diagnosis. 92S 

CSuutging Focus 

There has been a poliiiciJ awakenini among the dilits in 
Kimaiaka in the last IS years which has made them the target 
of new and varied atrocities. What happened in the small 
village of Badanavala in March illustrates Ihis trend. 911 

Dalits have become a major focus of attention of the Hinduiva 
forces. In Maharashtra, the Dec e mber riots were characterised 
by concerted aitempu by the Sangh Parivar to draw dalits 
into hi fold. 903 


mvak Room 

Whatever be the laias of the 
Uieracy campaigns, they will 
be difficult to wsuia without 
mass pankipation in 
prbgrainrrws of social and 
economic devrlopcncni and 
without the univenalisaiion 
of primary education. 914 

Whik Wkw Bengal has been 
one of the big spenders in 
education, H continues to trail 
other stales in hieiacy 
rules. 919 


By the IVople... 

Peopled movements ait essential 
to set rif M the many ilk that 
infest the body socM of which 
the body politic is a vital part. 
They ire needed particularly to 
laipiesi upon ekcied 
representatives that real power 
la a democracy rests with the 
psopk and that an errant, 
corrupt government will 
not be lokiaied. 93) 


Mia matt agwd 

The government by its hem- 
handed action in preventing 
Kashmiri leaders from going on 
Hat pilgnatige has onlv helped 
in cocnmufkalutAi the entire issue 
here and abroad. M 


Promoting Backwardneaa 

In regioni Hke Orksa, wtwre 
agriculture is the sme non 
of ecooomk devekipmeat. the 
new economic policy's siknee on 
land reforms, among other 
things, will have a deinimniat 
effect on growth. 931 

Failure of Science 

Scientists and technologists 
cannot remain unconc^ned 
about the fact ihai their 
endeavours have faikd to 
draw Indian farmers out 
of their iupcrsiiiion*bound 
world. 913 


Murky Rklere 

The swallowing of *rbta Oils. 
Kissan Products and Godrej 
Soaps IS only the precursor of 
more ekatmg ^nt$. it heralds 
the country's first slightly 
hesitant steps towards a 
compfodor future. 901 


Victims Forever 


Viciuns of the' Bombay riots 
continue lo be the urget of 
varHws arms of the staie^the 
police, the Bombay Municipal 
Cocporaiiofl and iHe forest 
depvtmeni^atl of which have 
a nexus with the Shiv Sena. 9 










LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Koyyuru Incident: 
Another View 

THOUGH ii inoiher kidmp*. the 
Koyyum incident it pecufiar in that the 
leaders of the APCLC lefi behind their 
earliet viewpoint—i he civil ri(ht$ ui$le— 
10 wed themselves to the cause of human 
rishis. Earlier, the APCLC leaders have 
fone on record stating thai the orianiu* 
lion was born in order to protect (he civil 
rights of the people. Since civil rights are 
gugranieed lo ihe people by the state, it 
it only the state which can violate avil 
rights. The state has many mechanisms 
for violating human rights. Therefore, a 
group dedicated to (he protection of the 
civil rights of the people was necessary 
and this group had to maintain a crime 
•udK of the state But Koyyuru inverts the 
earliei stand. 

According to Kannabiran <hCareh 2027) 
an intervention on the pan of the APCLC 
leaders was necessary in order to prevent 
the state from inflicting large-scale 
vloleDce in ihe process of securing the 
relcaee of Ihe hostages, if lo^ then who 
were the APCLC going to h»e talhs with? 
Which party needed to be persuaded 
against precipliaiing the situation, the 
gmernmcnt or the Naxalttee^ The APCLC 
chose the latter. When the APCLC 
believes that the PWG is a pobtkaJ 
organisation and not a bunch of mindlmi 
mercenaries, and that "the government's 
utter disregard for the Constitution and 
failure to perform its fundamental obUga* 
tioiu have been largely responsible for (he 
^read of the Naxalite... movement in 
(he state**, the least the leaders of the 
APCLC could have done is to press ihe 
fovemment to hold poliiical talks with the 
PWG. When the government has utter 
disregard for the Judicial ptoccss and 
adopts extra-judicial methods to deal wkh 
a political problem like Naxalism. kidnaps 
could at worst be termed as counter of¬ 
fensive. Who knows better than the 

APCLC about the police and paramiliiao 
atrocities on the Naxalites—(he fake ea- 
couniers, the lOTture. the lock-up deaths, 
the rapes, the raring down of entire 
villages, etc? And a nun pushed to the 
brink is a desperate and violeQi man. 
Given all this, it is only fair to bring 
pressure on the government. 

kannabiran d^ not throw light on 
what Koyyuru signaki loud and clear— 
the contradkiions within the government, 
which was clearly oposad. While in the 
earlier kidoapping cases like Gunhedu 
and of Sudhir Kumar, the siate adminisi- 
ration moved heaven and earth, in the case 


of Balariju. a iribal MLA of the ruling 
party hsdf. the goveromeM showed no 
concent. The resignations rendered by 
some ruling party MPs and MLAa, the 
dhamas and the geaeril umeai in Koyyuru 
and Narsipatnvn show not only the iribal 
resentment towards the government’s hv 
action but also the coniradiciions within 
the ruling party. In persuading the people 
10 withdraw these protests, the APCLC 
did a world of good tot government by 
removing the pressure w*hKh ihe people 
had pul on it. It would seem that ihe high 
priests of Ihe APCLC were acting on the 
government's behalf. 

The goverAmcni could only hope that 
the PWG datam would lull Bala/iju, 
which would turn the tide against the 
PWG, Bui that was not to be The 
Naxaliies proved that their concern for 
(ribab is greater than the government*! 
*t^ncem* by telcasing Balaraju and ochen 
unharmed, even before Kanadev could be 
set free by the government. When one 
looks into the history of PWG kidnapp¬ 
ings. only two persons—Malahar fU^ a 
Mandal paruhai president and Sankariah. 
a MLA. were kiBol after bmg kidnapped 
All other hostages have been leleascd 
unharmed. Persons, especially from Ihe 
backwani dassea, have been ivkasad even 
when the government has not acc e p te d the 
demands of the FWG 

Ranidev’s release by the government 
cannot be attributed to such innocent 
reasons as the 'Raynbeema cthk* of 
Vijayabhaskara Reddy, as Kannabiian 
naivriy believ es . The CM Kabeed ihat hb 


last chance to refurbish hb party's img^ 
before the Panyam by-eleeiioA and pr^ 
serve thm Iasi shred of hb lorn image 
among the tribab was by releving 
Ranadm^. Moreover, owing to the keen in- 
teiest and urgency ihe gov er nment wM 
have 10 dsow in the case &t a future Udaig 
of any important p erww from lha ruUng 
Claes, Gilt was ukeo by Vijayabhaskara 
Reddy in order not to set Ihe 'wrong* 
precedent of net »t*w** »^ Ranadev. Sundy; 
such scheming tactics cannot be owed to 
ethic. Wbat happened to ethic when 
Ranadev's voice on the AIR broadcaw was 
mimicked? It was indeed shocking to see 
that the APCLC did not condemn the 
violation of Raneda^'s rights as a prisoner. 
Nor docs Kannabiimn mention the oiher 
cases that were hurriedly foisted on 
Ranadev even whib bait applications 
were being mov ed in Mnhamihtra and 
Vibrwtgil. Besides calling Vyas a 'well 
known polke officer*, the ankle, like 
Ihe AIR broadcasi of Ranadev's voice, 
misrepresented Ramanna'i intentions. 

There has been debate within Ihe 
APCLC for sometime on whether It 
should mainiain the crime audit of only 
the state or of both the stale and other 
organbations like the PWG. The latter has 
prevailed over the past one year. One can 
only hope that the APCLC does not go 
a step further to maintain Ihe crime audit 
of only Ihe PWG and acquit the govern* 
merM of all its crimes. 

NB 
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At the Cost of Development 


I T wts good lo Mc fintnce minister Mtnmolun Singh, 
in hit speMh u (he annunl session of the Confeden* 
' (ion of Irulian Industry (Cll)» rabini some issues of 
l 0 Af«ierm ecorKMuic gre^h which have so far remained 
nefkcfed in (he enthusiasm for struauril adjustment and 
k economic libenlisation. Manmohan Stngh ouilirted some 
of ihe maior tuks fKing the economy arKl emphasised 
the special responsibilily cast on private industry and trade 
which, as he pointed out, are enjoying the gains of Hbera* 
lisation and privatisation. 

The issues raised by the finance minister are undoubted* 
ly of great importance lo the long-term development of 
(he economy. For instance, he underscored that the coun¬ 
cry would not be able lo meet (he investment requirements 
of annual economic growth of 5 per cem unless the saving 
rate was substantially raised. The current saving rate of 
20 (o 22 per cent compared poorly with the rates of 30 
(0 39 per cent achieved by countries which have recorded 
impressive rates of economic growth. It is inicsesting to 
hear this piece of conventional wisdom from the finance 
minister since (he cheer-leaders of the $o<alkd economic 
I reform have been letling us that what is needed is not more 
^saving but better use of saving through improved cental* 
output ratios. The corporate saving rate specifically has 
been abysmally low in this country and so the finance 
minister's reminder to businessmen to genemie iruernal 
resources in larger measure was «ery much in order. The 
corporate sector likewise has a pivotal role in boosting ei* 
ports. Large industries have bm generally net users of 
foreign exchange, while the major effort in expansion of 
exports in recent years has come from small and medium 
entrepreneus. Third, the finance mioiaa toU his audkm 
that his miiHstry*s studies had confirmed the fact of larie- 
scale evasion of both direct und indirect uxeaHf tax con- 
pliatKe were better, there would be no need for constant 
tinkering with tax rves and there would be a stable tax 
re^me FbuRh. the finance mireamr asked priii«ie iodtatry 
to moderate in preoccupation with short-term gains and 
invest in areas such as rCKvch and development for long¬ 
term benefits. Fifth, the corporate sector was asked to hdp 
rural dev^opment by Initi^ng ihe use of raodem ted>- 
nology in agriculture and water harnessing—u he pul it. 
''whether we Uke it or noc political power has shifted from 
’Ihe professional middle class to the middle peasantry'*. 

While these issues are important, the question really 
IS how far fhe structural adjustment prides thm the 
finance miidMer has initiated and vigorously pursued wiB 
com. ibute to the achlevemeiM of these goals. Or will the 
finarwe minister's poUdei in fact take the economy in 


quite ihe opposite direction? Taking the domestic saving 
rate, the present government's entire policy package is 
directed towards encouraging conspicuous and unproduc¬ 
tive coasumpt ion. Sharp reductions in impon and excise 
duties, special encouragement of production of consumer 
durables, even with foreign investment, and liberalised 
import of gold and silwr cannot but inflate overall con¬ 
sumption In the economy. The finance minister possibly 
entertains misgivings on this score himself, which is 
perhaps why hU eihoriailon to captains of industry to 
generate more corporate savings. There is now enormous 
sc^ for the corporate sector to enlarge plough-back of 
its profiti because the government has over the years 
drastically reduced the incidence of corporate taxation. 
Ikx provision as percentage of profit before tax has now 
come down to about 26 per cent from over 45 per cent 
only four or five years btKk. This has. of course, meant 
massive lost of lax revenue to the government and yet the 
savings of ibe corporate sector have not risen be^nd a 
miniscule OS per cent of GDP. And despite the finance 
minister's appeals, they ate unlikely to show much im¬ 
provement, partly because the high interest rales dictated 
by the govemmem's morvetarisi polkiei are eroding cor* 
pmaie sector surpluses, but more importantly because 
overall corporate profiubiliiy is conditioned by the 
rurrownc st of the domestic ma^—something for which 
the reform ze^ots have no eyes or ears. The ecorrorak 
reform aod structural adjustment policies are in fact likely 
to further worsen disparities all round—regional, rural/ 
urban and imer-personal—artd in the process further nar¬ 
row the danand base for a wide variety of industrial goods 
io the acODomy. Certainly, it would be futile to expect the 
private se c to r to generate suffkkni industrial emptoyment 
to make a worthwhile contribution to widening the 
economy's demarxl base. There is. therefore, nothing 
paradoxical about the coexisierKe of high-pitchM capital 
market and financial sector operations with sluggish real 
sector activity in regard to irvdustriil investment, output 
and employment. 

Ukevli^ the finance minister's attempt to cajole private 
industry to hdp rural development is a sign of heli^essness 
on the part of the government in the face of the severe 
cull in rural devdofment programmes. Investment in 
agrkuhuie and rural infrastructure as also public expen¬ 
diture on bcalih. education and other vociai sector acti- 
vtiies have all suffered and the resultant damage to the 
rural economy has been atensivu Manmohan Singh's 
own three budgets have only served up rhetoric in place 
of poUeles and action in regard to rural development. 
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KASHMIR 

LDuUth Intervention 

BVERV hin-hinded Action by the 
•overnmeni provides ils enemies with « 
iMndk The letest insunce is the lest- 
mtnuie ben clemDcd on some pro-seces* 
sionisi Kftshmiri ktdefv preveniinf (hen 
from proceeding on Hej pilgrimeie. The 
mnnner in whkh ii was done is lyptcal of 
(he bureaociaik gaucherie for which Indie 
is notorious. 

The leaden—Syed All Shah Geetani, 
Maulvi Abbas Ansari end Mian Abdul 
Qayum—were slopped at the Irwlira 
Gandhi international airport just before 
they were to board their pUne The oTTkial 
explanation given was: these leaders were 
going 10 Saudi Arabia to join a ftbisiafl' 
sponsored meeting on the Kashmir srtua- 
lion during the pilgrimage there Goiitg 
by reports, it seems that home ministry 
offkiAls had panicked following rumours 
ihai Sardar Abdul Qayum. the premier of 
Pakisian^cupied Kuhmir (R>K)> was 
planning io hold a meeting on Kashmir 
in Saudi Arabia during the HgJ, 

Tbe.exiemal affairs miniiiry appears to 
have been totally ignorant of the home 
ministry's fears all these months, during 
which it went through the usual process 
of clearing the formaJiiies necessary to 
allow these Kashmiri leaders to proceed 
on their pilgrimage. The latter first made 
the necessary appiicaiioAs through the 
divisional commissioiMr in their state as 
far back as September tasi year, on the ac* 
ceptance of which they paid the required 
amount of money and submitted their 
passports to the authorities. When they 
arrit^ in Delii on (he e«e of their depar 
ture, they were cleared and were even givea 
the immuniulion shots—the final for¬ 
mality necessary for departure It was only 
when they were to take their nights on 
May 5 arHJ 6 from Delhi that they were 
Slopped and unceremoniously told that 
their passports had been revoked under 
the Passports Act. 

The heaims would not have fallen if 
these Kashmiri secesskmbt leaders had 
met their counterparts from PoK in 
Jeddah. In any case, they surely do not 
have to go all the way lo Saudi Arabia to 
establish contacts with people in PoK. 
ihek next door neighbours. As for their 
declared objective—secession from 
India—they have made no bones about h. 
and (heir reiteration of it, made whether 
in Srinagar or Jeddah, would have made 
little difference So. whai does New Delhi 
gain by preventing (hem from going on 
iheir pil^image? 

The only likely fall-oui from ih« 
bureaucratic bungling of the entire siiug< 
rion is yet another nail in the coffin of 
India's much advertised commitment to 



aflv (hay were prevented fnm p rocee di ng 
00 iheir pilgriAagh one of the Kashmiri 
ieoderv Maulvi Abbai Ansari, said: **li 
is iotarference in our leligioos affairs by 
a country claiming to be secular**. At a 
pm$ conference in Delhi, soon aftn the 
incideni. these koden gave a call for a 
worldwide protest day by the Muslims on 
May 14, By its IomM intervention in a 
delkaie situation, the government has 
simply helped in communaiising the en* 
lire issue, both in India and abroad. 

The OrgamsaiioA of Islamic Countries 
(OICI has already threaiened to impose 
restrictions on soctMinc. cuhuraJ. man* 
power and other exchanges with India in 
protesi against New Delhi's policy on 
Kashmir, The latest actioa by New Delhi 
(in preventing some Muslim leaders from 
going on Haj) will further help the 
'hawks' in the OIC to mount an interna* 
iionaJ campaign againii N^ Delhi, which 
is already reeling under the aftermath of 
the Babri Masjid demoliiion—a scandal 
that has almost dem^tshed India's secular 
credentials hefore world public opinmn 

EXCHANGE RESERVES 

Exaggerated ClaimB 

THE government has been patting itself 
on the back over the rise in the level of 
the country's foreign exchange reserves in 
the Iasi few weeka Foreign cur i en c y assets 
plus special drawing rights (SDRs), which 
were ihe equivalent of $ $.271 million at 
the end of hebiuary. had gone up lo 
I 7.027 million by (he end of April, a rise 
of S 1,749 million in just two months. 
S 1,467 million of which came in March 
(between February 26 and April 2) and 
i 723 million in the week end^ April 2. 

Omcial spokespersons have missed no 
opportunity to ■iiribuie the growth of 
foreign exchange reserves to the success 
of the governmeni's ttberaJisaiion policies, 
particularly the uniricaiion of the ex¬ 
change rate from the beginning of March. 
Replying to the debate on the 1993-94 
budget in the Lok Sgbha, the finance 
minister claimed that “foreiga nchange 
reserves had touched % 7 bilbon. the 
highest in 20 years, with only I 2.$ billion 
ot It coniing Irom borrowed Itndv’ 

Without doailed information on (he in* 
ward remit lances O', alternatively, on the 
Reserve Bank's sales and purchases of 
foreign exchange, both for normal trans* 
actions and for mar^ totersenrion. it is 
not possible to pror^nce on (he fKlors 
leading to the build-upof reserves Rut to 
attribute it entirely lo a larger flow of 
remiitances and export receipts in res¬ 
ponse to the new exchange raic policy is 
not convinong. lb the first place, a 


•iMble ri» to ferafign etthange raervai 
in MareR 7m been a ngutor annaal 
phenomenon, etcepi to 1990 and 1991 
whkh were unusual yenrv There wax thus 
an addition of S 1,4^ million to rcierves 
in March 1992: and of S 1/169 milHon In 
March 1999. Second, due lo the lecettion 
is industry, (he level of imports has been 
much tower than antkipai^ Agalast the 
expectation of in import level of $ 23 
billion in 1992*93. actual imports during 
April-F^bruary 1992*93 wee only 9 I9.9S 
biliioQ. Ihc cumulauvuiata of iocieaae of 
impons (to doltora) was 22 pe cent durtog 
April *Sepiember 1992, but it came down 
to 13 pe cent during April l992*Fsbruary 
1993. Despite the sluggiih growth of e* 
ports, if. as the government has been 
claiming, (he Reserve Bank has had to In* 
terwne in (he market to prevent the rupee 
from appreciaiing. the explenaikm Is the 
revesssion in the ccoiwmy. Finally, for all 
the brave talk about the urenglh of the 
rupee, it is well known that the govern* 
rneni has sought lo regu late the release of 
foreign exchange to finance bulk imports, 
such as of petroleum produas. Thii'b not 
10 say that ihere has not been faster 
repairiaiion of export proceeds and larger 
inflow of remittances through official 
channels. But this is noi all a mauer of 
the new exchange rate policy; the depress¬ 
ed state of the economy has contributed 
sigruricantly to the reUiively tow premium 
on foreign currencies in (he 'havala' 
markets. 

In the same vein, the contention (hat 
borrowings accounted for only S 2.5 
billion out of (be loul foreign ochangc 
assets of S 7 billion is qucMtonabk. 
Foreign curmey assets rose by S 3,395 
million in I99I-92. from $ 227^ million 
to S 5.631 million, and almost the entire 
increase was due (O special factors like ex¬ 
ceptional fitkancing. traosactions with the 
IMF and ihe India Development Bonds 
(net of FCNR withdrmvaU). In I99^9^ 
(here occurred an Increase in foreign cur¬ 
rency assets of S 746 million and there has 
been a further rise of S 542 million since 
the end of March, or a rise of 9 1446 
million taken together, Agaiosi this, 
during this psiod drawals from the IMF 
alone have aggregated 9 1.631 million. 
Besides, during April* December 1992. 
there was an aggregate drawal of $ 625 
millioA of fast disbursing funds (9 200 as 
the last tranche of the Vtorld Bank's tfrue* 
tural adjustment loan, about $ 100 iniQton 
from the >Mxld Bank as safely net loan. 
9 iSOmiUiwi front the ADR under finan¬ 
cial sector financing. 9 125 milltoo from 
Japan under hydrocarbon sacior loan and 
about 9 50 million from Germany). It 
passes comprehension, therefora how ihe 
finance minieter could have daimed In 
parliameni—wHhout a ungJe questtoning 
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of $ 7 WOiin w pwunt odl borronal fwdt. 
COMMUNIST CONCLAVE 

A Matter of Credentials 

A cornspomkni writts: 

THE CPUMTs ykotofka} inhiiiiw m ihe 
iniertwioul level hu auunUy utncted 
•tienilon In Indian political circlet. This 
B perhM il* ^ occtiMMi ihai ■ nunte 
of commyniti panict firm dirfetmi pant 
of (he world, indudiot (he three ruUnt 
pa/tiet of Cuba. Vietnam and North 
Korea, are lefllng lotcihcr lodiacuai (he 
proWemi and proipccii of Marxism in the 
liSh( of (he collapse of ‘actually exisiini 
socialism* In (he Soviet Union and east 
European countries. Though profciMdly 
only a seminar and not a conference, yet 
an exchange of opinion even ai ihe 
Kadcmk level need not be entirely fruK* 
less, provided of course ihc participants 
ha«v done some honest homework. This, 
however, is not in evidence as regards the 
host party. One should not still prejudge 
the value of the Cakutia cwrcna. but wait 
for the papers and documents. 

In Ihe domestic sphere, however, the ea* 
elusion of (he CPI(M)*s two Left Front 
allies, RSP and Forward Bloc. From the 
seminar, while including the CPI. has 
created some problems. The CP1<M) 
general sccyeury. H S Surjeet. has 
justified the exclusion on the ground that 
(he two paniea are not ‘comnunisi’. They 
certainly do iwt flaunt that label in their 
name; (hough they cUim to profess Marx* 
ism. the (tuintetsertce of a communisi par* 
iy. 1 f practice, instead of profession, is to 
be Ihe chief criterion, (hen the questior 
arises if the CPI(M) or any other credible 
agency has recently uixkrtaken the job of 
evaluating the tok or the character of the 
parties actually invited. A( teisi with 
regard to the CPI on the invitee list, the 
two excluded Uft parties may raba (be 
credibk caveat that during the Indira era 
for years (his party served as the misambk 
laU of the bwrgeois government, 

AccxKding to a press report (he Forward 
Bloe general iccmary Cliida Basu. MP. 
was not even invited lo a dinner thrown 
by Che hoct party in hoiwur of the forogn 
guests, although the lop BSP leader had 
got the invitation and declined H. Basu. 
however, jocuterly Kinarked that the ooh 
inviuiioii he had received from CPI(M) 
quarters was from Somaaib Chatter jee. 
MP, in connection with hk two gr^* 
SOM* 'thread' ceremerty. TIhs casual 
levelation, however, rakes qwestions about 
the communist eharacier of the host pany 


daeg not IM 10 abjae tsIfloB or Mide 
teiih. Bm Ihe thread itismon) k aei a 
BrnrofiMotkal faith, bul a ntual af* 
fnuc« faith ia vana and CMta. The 
CPKHX whkh Ihoe days hm made 
Swami VivefcaBanda. the fierr denouncer 
of the varna and caste system, one of its 
chief ausGOis, has somcoBC as one of its 
chief spokaspenoni^Chaitffiee ts (be 
lea^ (he CPtfMj ia the Lok Sabha— 
who mUI praet k es the riiuak and flauois 
(be eytabok of casie hierarchy. How 
Marxkt k Ihk Marxist comimmki party? 

THECAC 

Eye for Changing 
Fashions 

DO the audit rvporuof theCocaptrollef 
Md /^adher Cer^ (CAGjoa the Fnance 
accounts of the uniOQ govemmcM and the 
reports of the test audits of individual 
ministries and depanmeois have any ef* 
feet on the management of government 
rmanen? Not much, it would appear. The 
management of government finances has 
gone steadily downhill even as there hat 
been a steady How of audit reports 
highlighting lapses, irregularities and 
outright fraud Among recent reports, the 
one on the fiitance accounts of the union 
government <dvil) for 1991*92 and the 
audit of appropriatioa accounts dceerves 
to be noted. 

The audnon are ai their facu when they 
coiKeniraic on their areas of professional 
specialisation, but when they get iato 
examiaaiioo of the broader economic im* 
pficattoos of fiscal operaiioitt (hey are 
quite often out of thnr depth. The line 
between econonsK and auditiag ksuca. it 
may be erfued k Ihin and an audiur cut* 
not be said to have done hk job laiisfac' 
(only wiihmi ^king a broader view of 
fiscal operations. This may be ao» but the 
lempcacion to pass value judgments based 
on economic ioterpTHaiioas of fiscal data 
is best misted 

A few oamptes stand pva in the CAG's 
Arpon (w rAefumner end Approprar >ion 
AetotmaJ& m 92fNo / of mil Tim. 
the report attempts to leiate fiscs' 
variables such as tax revenue, capita] ca* 
peaditura. debt and fiscal defkH to gross 
domettir prodia tODPHond that too to 
GDP tt factor cost at current prkes in* 
stead of GDP at curreru markin prkes. 
N^ what audit ksson is to be derived 
^ron (he observation that *tax levemic as 
a percentage of GDP hes tended to 
deebne**? Uhewke. it k nor the fiscal 
deficii to GDP ratio that is so relevant as 
the purpose for which the deficit is 


hmuiigd. B—k ffrriHuiinng teauca 
^ o« (he past of the CAO ia using S4wh 
economic variabkt, Secondly, (here k a 
lefcrence in the report to the awMseiked 
deficit. Quoting fftoi altogether accurate* 
iy) the repon of tJie CommKiee on the 
Monetary Syswm to ibe effect that 'hn 
unambtguoui, and economidally mean* 
lagful measure of the monetary impact of 
fiscal operuiom k provided by the change 
in BBl ciedii to the central government", 
the CAG cites figures from (he Reserve 
Batik's Awiuef fitport as indicating a 
sharp lall in the monetised deficit in 
1991*91 The k>gic of this fall, attributable 
to the ttabilkaion programme associated 
with the IMPS sisnd*by loan, k not 
beyond question. Likewise, the use of ihe 
gross fiKBl defkii concept began after the 
IMF programme of fiscal compression 
had been accepted by the government. 
The CAC, who had made no reference to 
the coocepi lUI two yean agex now faith¬ 
fully echoes (he IMF/World Bank view 
that (be gross fiscal defkh is **an indo 
of overall flaendal market disequilibrium 
caused by the fiscal (borrowing) opm* 
lions of the governmem". Some yan 
back the CACs reoons had unqustion* 
ingjy accepwd the goah sei out in the then 
governmenfs Long4brm Fkcal Policy 
|LTFP)siaicmew. Quoting the LTFP. the 
CAC used to argue (ill last year that pru* 
denv fiscal management demaiMled thai 
revenue reedpis should not only meet 
revenue expenditure but also leave a 
surplus for ftnaiKiT^ the Fivc-kbar PUiu. 
In iti report for 1990*91. the CAO had 
taken the government to totk because the 
levcnue deficit had lurned out to be 
Rs 18.561 crore compared to the Ninth 
Finance Commission's projection of 
Rs 14.500 crore for the year. In the latest 
report, however, (here k no tererenct to 
the.rMnue deficii at ell. It k s different 
tune now. Following the IMF/\NPrld Bank 
formulaiMm. the CAG is at pains to point 
out how (he ruing fiscal deficit had 
resulted in growing internal and exteriMl 
indebtedness which constituted 67 per 
cent of GDP with the imerest burden 
amounting to 4.9 per cent of GDP and 
23 per cent of revenue expenditure in 
1991*92. Such eagerness to adjust its saib 
to the prevailing winds does not go to 
enhance confidence in Ihe CAG's objec* 
tivity and independence 
This is not to beliii k (he Importance of 
(he CAG's leports which provide in* 
lercsiing data and critical reviews of many 
aspects of government finances. For in* 
stance, the section in the report under 
dkus&km on government invesimenu in 
government companies and corporationa 
and the returns on them U quite level¬ 
ing. Ii is pointed out that the return of 
around 0.92 per cent from 239 siaiuiofy 
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in|i feeeMiMtoffQraiubKMitltovcnh 
meni iRwmment of lU 40,121 croit Ins 
10 be AfaiBst the lowonMi'i 

avefige borrowing me of iO J per erw in 
I991-92. No dIviOenO wts neohed riom 
IIT public sector undenaUnfs in which 
Kt M,I89 cion ««re imosted up lo 
1991-92. The piciurv would hm been 
more complete if the report had eUo pro* 
vided mformKion on the inwren iccdved 
from P$U& end other undenokif^ on the 
debt capital nipplkd by the g owiwnent. 

Another piece of useful information in 
ihe report reiaiet to the valuatioti of 
enterrtal debt. The budgeu/y documents 
present the rupee value of external debt 
at hiHorical rates of ochanga The CAC'i 
rqwri points out |hat while at historical 
rates of exehartge the ouiuandlng exter¬ 
nal debt at the end of March 1992 was 
Rs 34,941 crof^ at the current rate of 
exchange it was no less than Rs 1,09,601 
cfora, that is. almost three times as large, 
which measures the additional burden on 
the budget m a result of the depreciation 
of the rupee. The outstanding external 
liabilities ai historicil rates of etchangc 
as a percentage of CDP at current market 
prices wu 6.1 per cent, whereas at the 
current rate of cxchartgc the ratio was 
18 per cent. 

BANGLADESH 

World Bank 
Prescriplions 

IN the contect of the \kbrld Bank's lapi^ 
increasing involvement with the Indian 
economy, its interference with the pharma¬ 
ceutical sector in Bangladesh is ol 
significance As is well known, multilateral 
aid agencies as well as intematioAal bodies 
including the World Health Orgamsation 
have been tardy in giving due necogniiion 
to the country's innovative and radical 
drug policy. Their never-say-die attitude 
has given rise to tremendous pressure be¬ 
ing put on the government to 'liberalise' 
the policy. A telling instance was when, 
following the cyclonic storm which 
devastated part oh he country, aid agen¬ 
cies pleaded with the government to open 
some doors for easier import of drugs 
without whkh medkinaJ supplies’could 
not he Kwi into the country. Torts credit 
the newiy-insiaJked govemmeni refused to 
give in. subjecting all medical aid to the 
came rules as imports of ordinary ttmes. 

This stringency has, not surprisingly, 
annoyed agencies like the WsrkJ Bank 
which has been pushing for deregulation 
of the drug industry. In June last for in- 
Ihe World Bank resident ntic&ton 
in Bangladesh sent a deuiled note to the 
government on the changes it soughi. 


t^bt toMad MMf of 

maiviedons oo inpQft of Mr MMriak. 
cMMii OP prices of drugs «od mirk* 
ikoai 00 Ibe opergsiopa of foragn fhma. 

Mon bnportaatly. the «k>rld Bank 
tMOTU the Mock lilt syMen for impoet of 
raar Mtcriali lo ga This was introducad 
totaairkt import of raw materialiandto 
pm aome eomtol on the practice ol 
tramfei prkiot. as also lo ensure that 
cetnpciiiivdy prkad products ^proved 
iMemniiOQaBy are brougN into the coun¬ 
try and to avoid dianping of sub-starulard 
hkh-priced cheaucals and inttrmcdiaics. 
If the Mock lysicni were to go h would 
Man that the vary bases of the drug policy 
k dismantled and pharmaceutical MNCs 
would reiga ntpreme once again. 

According to Ihe Bank the prscing 
policy *110114 those fUm which spend 
money on quality asauruce and matnimn 
good manutaciurisig practices". Prices, it 
feels, should be determined by 'Vompe- 
(Mive market forces", loterciiingly 
h owever, factors Like quality control and 
good mtnufKiuriag practice are buih mto 
the priciag policy in wihkh mark-up is 
determined on the basis of level of tech¬ 
nology and aseptic requirement and not 
on the cssciuiaMty or otherwise of a drug. 
Drugs which tequire simple repacking 
have a low mark-up while those which 
need total aseptic faciUties for manufac¬ 
ture are allowed the magimum maik-up. 
Further, conpaniea which have better 
quality coaird and foUow good manufac- 
tunng practict are aDowed an added 
mark-up of M) per cent on att products on 
the grounds that these require special 
inputs. 

It is not only the pricuig pobey which 
bothers the vibrld Bank. Its note also 
pkorled for fewer icsirietiona on advertis¬ 
ing and prooiotioo and on the product 
range allowed to foreign firms. In- 
iercstin|]y though, the drug policy puls 
no resiriciions on advertising other than 
that all maicTiah should be submitted to 
the drug cofUrolkr. Why such conirob 
should ''infringe the autonony.of firms 
andlheir marMing nmegy". if they were 
ethicat, IS haid to understand. Stmilafly, 
the only two hems W'Mch the fereiga rirms 
are oot alloaed to manufacture are 
aniaesds and oral vHandos which require 
very simple lechnolofy. on the ground 
that foreign firms are capable ofmanuCac- 
tiiring more sophisiicaud Hems and the 
quality msuiarvce they are capable of must 
be put (o better use than to manufacture 
these products. This has of couise mean* 
that foreign firms have not been able to 
push low pfKHHy ivoductv Clearly the 
World Bank's-mteresi is in the finanda^ 
health of the foreign sector rather than in 
removing divcrcpancio in the Bangladesli 
government's drug policy. 
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TWENTY VEJdlS AGO 

£W. hUy y mi 

la w att b re d pariiaiiMiiary democmcks 
Ihe indiciMy. lire Caman wifa U uQNcicd 
10 be above numdoa—Msid iBove every. 

eacept dbcuieioa of the mou petite 
son. Boi aeeMwui happen cvenla soMIci 
of iouNcabk pHhgiCB. One teems 10 hare 
put hippHVfdinourown. laiMeABiHlh 
of the govemawM'i deebion to rupenede 
ihier iudgei of ihe Supreme Goarl ia ^ 
poiiuiai lire new chief justice, some of ibe 
ihiflgi which hare been said by those on 
eitber lidr of the argument will hardly 
eivhance the digeiiy and majesty of the 

judicieo'' 

One of the three judges uho hare ndga- 
ed fiOA Ihe Supreme Court In piwes 
sgainu their supersession has accused the 
pnme miaisicr of havin worked fee his* 
icmovil From the court. Trie prime mMsui, 
he told a preu conference on Tbeidiy, had 
been ’gnaiiy fsQued' by his jud^nem in ho 
rieciKMi appeal and. ever since her IgeMs' 
had been buty iryini to bwM up a case 
againsl turn, Hii ipeaches In parUameni 
were scrutiiusal possibly his lafepbone was 
bulged, and a watch was ke^ on hu 
moremems. Turning to the effeev of the 
gorermneni's aarons on the independence 
of I he judiciary*, the karnad judge drsdos- 
ad ihsi **wc hare ahsady Mve^ judges who 
cake pride in noiifying to the forernnveai 
iheir ouaUrieaiiona for bong consideivd as 
VommKted judges' The number of such 
judges viws bound lo lactmse in the yean 
lo come, he added. * 

Ifihubcan Muder'sviewefihe judiciary 
and of Ihe lorel at which lelaiions are con¬ 
ducted between the ewcuiire end the judi¬ 
ciary. ihca Ihe picture ihat emerges must 
shock ihose who hare taken thar Jenninis 
and Bryce to hmn They may. nerenhelns, 
lake some satis^ ion from t he manner In 
which the kgal prefession chroughoui the 
country has responded to the lorernmeni's 
action, wuh but few ovepiions, members 
of I he bar—from former aoorney-genertls 
and orer-«oehad doyens of the prefession 
to bncfkss practiiioncrs in mofussll 
courts—appear to be agreed that grievous 
damage bas been dene lo the siaius of the 
judiciary and. ihiough that, lo the very 
basil of Ihe potuical sysiem. toy the manner 
of apposnimem of ihe new chief jusike of 
the Supreme Coun Houdver, eren the pr» 
teu of Ihe proku*on has been mher less 
than full-blooded. For, apart frem Iheth^ 
affected judges, not a ungle judge of the 
Supreme Court or any of the high courts, 
not 10 mention any oiw from Ihe lower 
mags of ihe judiciary; has fell moved to 
press ihe pomi by resignnw his lob. Rmigna* 
liofts by those dbreetly afiMed—ihey oo it 
all the time In ihe atmy—are not very ef- 
fnire m esmblithing high mom) pruverptes. 

When H IS all orer, orw auy be sura, 
everyone on both sidK wOl agree lhal k 
was a great fighi for a nobk cause, As 
Che mHMScr for Meet. Mohan Kumara- 
nungalam, sold (he Lok Satoha on WMnes- 
day. the appomcmeM of the new chief 
iuiiice ‘'wlD be a landmark in our judicial 
niireey in Uwu ii has opencd.up a debaw 
ou the righiaeis or otherwise of the con- 
reniioa [of appeiaimenl toy sewerkyj and 
uncovered ilw reasons which must move 
rbe g orernmeiu m makmg appOMimevii of 
ihis kind" 
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IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 


Jindal Iron and Steel 

JINCVlL ffoup*! IfM $ni SmC Cob* 
pay hM dialkcd vp ui wpamkx pn^ 
pmAP m6 bwldei pdat for imtuiociii 
Ia other imip compttlef* expoMioo pro* 
fWMM The propoMb ti AppriM bf 
ICICI w lo couil iavcncBeK o( fwtdi of 
lU 250«nn, which the compoiy li neetii^ 
wich a rdbtKuin*poMlc laMK of icro io- 
tcfvu fuUy coMrtible^ebcMvfta of lU lOD 
eoch aad further with iMituiMnal terai 
loaoi of Aa 19 ooc^ U addition to (he 
ICICI. $ai Gap*. IDBl. Kotak Mahiadn 
and Cradk Capiud are ihe bod aaaapen of 
(he Uaue which Is opcaiDp on May la The 
puMlc b bdiip offered \M crore PCOi and 
27 lakh FCOa art icicr^ for Nftb. 

Ini <hb iiMC. ihc suke of the pcomotet 
<f R iladal tad S iiodnil d the compa^ 
will stand redNCid from 52 per CBM to 31 per 
cent. The dcbeitturM natiad to the puUk wii 
be coowted into Ri K) eqidiy shins at a 
pranhin of lU 90 per share and those iisuad 
as rifhts to the sharsholdan at a premlimi 
of Rs SO per ibm The company aa h was 
Incorporated Is the yev 1972 had bdooied 
to the PiriiMi |roup> Jiodals took it over 
in 1903 by acouirifii a 40 per cent control!* 
ini intertsi for a consideratioA of lU 4S 
lakh. Jiodal ironp now compri w i. other 
than llndal lion and Stael. Jindal Stripa. 
Jindal fhrro* AUoyi. Saw Plpm artd ShaUoUr 
ndata Jiodal Iron b apaodim ia sud tttvK 
iloA*s capacity at ^rapur from 14 O 1 JIOO ton* 
nes pa annum to S^XUXM) tonnes per anouni 
of sted slabs with a waiduoajftcwaic in the 
capacity of the hot rotiini divisioA from 
1 JO.OOO lonna pa annum io 240.000 ton* 
nei pa annum of coils and plates. In addi* 
lion, the company ia enhaadnp cold ralltap 
facilities from 20 J )00 tonaei pa annum to 
50400 lonna pa anmiai. The apamioo b 
npeoted to be compMed by Nov em b er 1994 
and U is to be in pr^uctioa by March 1999. 

Aaiti Drugs 

Aarti Drups of the Alchanie proup of 
Chandrikaoi Oopri and Rajendra Gopri b 
undertakiap a propramme of expansion 
topaha with bacfcwvd imcpiation ai a cost 
wWch ICICI iMsestimaaed as Rs I2J0 cnxa 
The sources of naance indudr promoacn* 
contribution 10 shart capiial of Rs 2.40 
ciora puMb iwie of Rs 3.40croit. inteniol 
aceniab of Rs l.dO crore. rupee loen of 
Ri'l.ljcror^baacnoanccofRs Ir75 crore 
and **y«'*t subeidy of Rs 20 lakk The shoe 
capital hmdt coor premium amouM, as the 
company b bsulnp equity shares of Rs 10 
at a premium of Rs 30 pa sham. It b com* 
inp Imo the msrtei on 12 with aaofhr 

of UO lakh ibnio the pubhe with IQCI 
acUna as the bad maaatn of the bsea The 
coiiipaiiy*s plant b located at MIDC estate 
at Thra^r and the mpansiOQ proposed 
corers JnersMe in the mamifscturinp espad* 
ty of MNI froiB 300 tonnes pa annum to 
940 toauMS pa annum, of MTZ from 99 ton* 
nes pa annum to 200 tooncs pa annum, of 


THZ from M loaaes pa aimum to 200 ton* 
nes pa smn and of DM2 from 90 lonna 
pa aanuiB 10 240 lonon pa uinum. Since 
for the ioiHliarrhocal drum MTZ 
aid TNZ. b irsanetl. it b propo^ to a- 
port these during the off arm nn period from 
Novtmha to Febniai y. It b also proposed 
to auoafacture 1200 loauaes pa aanum of 
glyomi and 10,000 lonna of ammonium 

suRdiaia the ferrna fbr capibe comumpiion 
la manufactuie of aha drugs. Roth raw 
material and pfaai aad macMi^ are being 
sourced iwiimaMy. Cemmoebf preOjaion 
b mpBceid la iaauao aan. Cspacny utilisa- 
lion to Man with will be 97 pa cent, rising 
ia 1993.99 to 73 pa cent and in 1991^97 10 
13 pa ceM. Correspoodmg ngomsof sala 
«* Rs 9.9S aam Rs 2h3l owe aad Rs 2149 
crara Na proRt b placed for the three yun 
reepcahely at Rs I.OS ciors. Rs 3.16 crore 
aad Rs 4,90 crore. wah the EPS to work out 
to Rs 4.90, Rs 7.40 and Rs 10. 

Blue Blends Finance 

Blue B le nds Fitkaact of the Aryt group 
IS to grow out of beiag a subsidiary of Blue 
Bleods (Indial and b 10 baome. ^ issuing 
to the puMb on Mav 12. 34 lakh equity 
shares out of an issue of 30 lakh shares of 
Rs 10 each ai a premium of Ri 10 pa share, 
a pubbety heW Hsted company. The Arya 
group has busmns uHoeeis m teuiks. djm 
and intermediaca and household products. 
Blue Bteods Fiaaace started off on mcot. 
pomion ia the juai 1993 with portfolio 
management ai4 took up subsequently the 
business of iaia<orporiic deposns, in* 
vRtbg the funds rabed in group compenia 
(Blue Bbnds IVtrochrairah and Piemia 
Synihaies) and kadmg the same to oiha 
compaaia. It reported fa the year 1991*92 
a aa psoffi of Rt 29.71 Ukkcajncd on gross 
iBcome of Rs 1.19 crora By going puWk u 
is to brm out operatioiis a^ broadbase ac* 
(ivity. Bank of Baroda. having appraised the 
CDOtpany's propoiab. has otimaiad cequrit* 
moMof Rs 39A! crore of funds till I he year 
1993-99. Proviaoo of Itib a proposed by the 
compaoy with bsta of shaie capital at a 
preskium 10 aggregate Rs 10 crore (pro¬ 
moters cooiribuUAg Rs I.Sl oostk imanal 
accruaB of Rs 19.91 crore and borrowings 
of Rj 30 crott l^asc and hire puithtse 
fiaaoce b osse proposal of frsah busineis. 
whsb the Gompoiy b 10 engatp itself b pon* 
foho fnanageraent aad proridmg rinanda! 
coasuhaacy. (1 h» applied to the ^Bl for 
regbwriAg itself as category I mothiAi 
banka. T7« company is issuing 50 bkh eqin* 
ly shaia of Ri 10 each u Rs H) premium 
following wWdi the bsacd share apital will 
go up from Re 1.99 crore to Rs 6.99 ooro 
It b ofloini 34 lakb sham lo the puMie on 
May 12 unda BoB and Ciaoi Bank a 
managers. The Rs 10 premium on the share 
capital mm b jusiifM by the company by 
the equii/s book value and EPS respertiwiy 
of Rs 17.43 and Rs 7.29 oa the basis of the 
working for Ihe firsi ua months (April to 
Septemba) of ihc yea 1992*93. 


Core Organics 

Core Organics, a )oim sector company 
prorncesd by PSIDC with ei*NRI Mchnociai. 
Avtar Sin^ is settingup 1 petro-based im¬ 
port subMiiution choiucal proi« in Indusi* 
rial F Poiot. Dcrabasb. 00 the Chandigarh 
Delhi highway, for the manufaetufe of ben- 
aldehyde (TOOlpak beaeyl alcohol (ISO ipaK 
benzyl acetjue (130 ipal. sodium bouoaia 
< 1 30 ipa) and hydroOiloric add (4400 tpa> 
The products to be manufactui^ by Ihe 
company are vital raw matatate for bulk 
drugs, pesticides, dyestuffs, pafumay. etc. 
The present demand of the company*! main 
product, benzaldehyde. is estimated 10 be 
around 2200 lonna pa annum and around 
700 tonna pa annum is pmcMly bang im* 
poned. The company has the dbiinct advan¬ 
tage of bang located within 13 kmt from 
the maja consumers of benzaldehyde like 
Alpha Drugs India. Rallii India and Alius 
Orgies The company^ prolect U in an ad¬ 
vanced singe of impbrnentaiion and corn- 
modal pr^ucikMi IS slated for S e ptemb e r 
this year. The Pollution Control BMrd and 
Site Appraisal Commiitoa etc. have cleared 
the proiai and PSEB has also sanctioned 
a powa construction of 250 KW. The pro* 
>ecl hu been appraised by IDBl for Rs 360 
lakh and it has ^10 sanctioned a tarn loan 
of Rs 233 lakh. Tb part finance thepro^t, 
the company will be cniaing the capiial 
Hiarka shortly wirh 1540400 equity shares 
of Rs 10 each ai par. for which necessary 
ctearanee has ilr^y been obtained from 
regulaiay luthaktiei. 
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Calcutta Diary 

AM 


The plight overtaking Tbmeo and Godrtj Soaps heralds the first 
steps in (he country’s march toward a compndor future. Other 
facets of glohalisation wili also^ by and by, reveal themsdves—for 
msttnee; the choice of India as the next main base for the 
footloose sex^ourism industry 


THE swtlloxring of Oib and KiuaA 
Product! by Unikver and of Godjcj Soaps 
by Proctor and Gamtk Uonly the pcscur* 
sor of more exiting events. Yem cannot 
enter tt«ier and yet be upset by your body 
getting wet. Gtotelisaiion itn^ves a pro* 
ficsi whenby liitke iniegen Sow iheir iden¬ 
tity to big iniegcn. otherwise known as 
iranmaiiona] corporationi. T>te plight 
overtaking 1bmco and Godrej Soaps 
benlds the Hm slightly hesitant steps of 
the country's march toward a comptodor 
future The hcsiuncy will disappear once 
the march gathers momentum: domestic 
units will get accustomed to being gobbled 
up by foreign bodies, and the local 
bourgeoisie will learn to do the pimping 
for the latter. 

Other facets of globalisation will also, 
by and by, tvwal i hemselves. Conssder the 
following. According to reports. Including 
from the World Health O^nuation. the 
scourge of the acquired immune defioen* 
cy syndrome is about to assume epidemic 
proportions in both Thailand and the 
Philippines. These two countries were 
early pioneers. They had opened up their 
tourist spots for establishing rest and 
iccication centres for Anerican troops 
during the epic war of Vietnam. These 
were also among the countries when 
miliUry bases, set up by the Americans 
in the distant fifties and sislies. are yet to 
be fully dismani led; l he prinaple observed 
for such dinnanilenKni evidently conforms 
to the rcspedable accounting notion of 
Rlok first-ui-lasi-out. In the orcumsunces. 
It U hardly surprising that the human 
immune deficiency vims was a preny early 
arrival in thew landa. Once the compradm 
legimes of both countries sized up the im¬ 
plications of (he surcease of th; Vietnam 
war. they were forced to do some quick 
thinking in outer to prevem a diop in iheir 
invisible eamingt. The outcome was a big 
push to the sex-spliced service industry, 
otherwise known as tourism. The sort of 
recreation American military personnel 
had a liking for was not ihai difficult to 
incorporate into naiionaJ economic plan* 
ning. Since earning dollars and other 
pftcioui foreign currency was leckoned as 
I he principal object ive of euuence, it was 
easy to comtruct a general model of 
economic growth where tourum filled the 


rote of a major deierminaDi. It was a 
model of an open system, in which get¬ 
ting rich was child's play; all you needed 
to do was to turn your girts into whores 
and your boys into ihdr pimps. The 
whorehouses that were set up could be 
called by fancy different names; massage 
parlours, letnpies of health. lUrkish 
delighu* sauna fountains, what-have-you. 
Cash-ri^ tourists, bent on having a bil 
of fun with eiotk oriental girls, would 
flock from Germany and the Cinited 
States. Scandinavia and West Asia, even 
from stodgy lapan. Soon, tourism would 
be either coumry*s principal foreign 
exchange earner. Other devefopmenis 
follouud. Given the /utey rsatuie of ihe 
business, local entrepreneurs were bought 
up by internationa] cartels, which knew 
meticulously well how to organise tourist 
parties from dtstant lands The supply and 
the demartd ends of the service industry 
met: the cash icgisaer simply wem berserk. 

Thai these Cays commercialised sei and 
AIDS constitute aspects of joint supply 
was however tended to be omiookid in 
the beginiung. Goosas had to do some cat¬ 
ching up with the realities of life. Sex is 
fun, but HtV is not. and the saturation 
campaign for condom cuhurv has been of 
hitk avail in either Thailand or the Phihp- 
pines. Courtesy the imemaikmal bush 
letegraph, the news of the HIV epidemic 
in the two countries has spread like wild 
fire, A dramatK fall in tourism earnings 
is now being projected for both countries. 
The iruemational oriels cannot be btamed 
if they icxi move out fast from the con- 
laminated bembes and tesorts. lo this in¬ 
stance. they propose to folhx* the precept 
of a difrereiM principte borrow ed from the 
accountanev books: Ufo, las(*in*firsr>out. 

At the same time, traosoaifonal caneU 
cannot quite forsake their gfobil respon¬ 
sibilities. Ibufisls from Europe and 
America and Japan are prepared to pay 
ihrougb theii immc so a* iq be able lo 
enjoy their quota of safe fun. Maybe the 
Philippine and Thai girte are testing HIV- 
positive to such an alarming meni that 
they have to be crossed out, but since ihc 
dernand is still very much there, it should 
be alfoucd to create its own supply: mier* 
national market-loven too must not abdi¬ 


cate ihe opportunity to preside over ihia 
satisfying act of creation. 

But it is still not as easy a proposilioa 
asyoumightinilialiybekdiobelieva The 
three IndoOtma states, presided om by 
regimented and oara-puriian communisi 
panics, are to be nduded. China is out 
of the question for obvious reasons, and 
so loo is Nonh Korea. South Korea had 
posubilities, but rapid economic growth 
has proved a deterrent; unlike Chiengnuu 
and Mindanao lasses. South Korean girls 
cannot be bought at siirvaiion wages any 
more. Uirid stories have of coune been 
carried in that London rag, Aiiefi Bebea, 
about the doings of opatriaie South 
Asian girls. Such Islamii countries as 
Malaysia, Indonesia. Bangladesh and 
Pakistan nonetheless reniain intensely 
conservaiive, some of the n have alio of 
late been afflicted by a to ich of funda- 
menubsm; so better forger aboui them 
too. Singapore, anaesthetised by the 
auihontanan People's Action Party, 
would belong to the same category. Arid 
Burma, or Myanmar, continues to be a 
closed, dark territory. 

So what is to be done? International 
cartels may occasionally find themselves 
in a state of near-deiptir. bui they do not 
easily give up Through a proceu of 
elimination, they have reached a final list 
of countries they intend to target: Sri 
Lanka. Nepal and India. The list is cur- 
renily being worked over. Sri Lanka has 
several other charms; unfortunately, she 
hu a low security rating. Till as long as 
Ihe Sinhala-lkmil imbroglio is not saiufac* 
torily resolved, she too will remain a ques¬ 
tion mvk. Nepal has a couple of cosy side 
attractions such as plenty ol marijifana 
and her association in the mind's eye with 
ihelegendaiy Shangrila. But she happens 
to be a land-locked country, and com* 
munkaiion with the rest of Ihe world is 
noi always without hiccups. No such 
reservations need be enienained with 
respect to India though. She is served ec- 
cellently by international air connections, 
she has several first rate pons; she has a 
huge populaison. and can ensure an in¬ 
finitely eUsiic supply of young girls, 
which prospect will also be helped ^ the 
fact thill the country is characterised by 
large'^cak hunger and economic depriva¬ 
tion. Such conditions weaken the psycho¬ 
logical resistance to participation in (he 
eniMtammcru trada 

There are two additional objective cit- 
cum^anoes facilitating the choiw of India 
as Ihe next main base for the footloose 
sex-tourism industry. The drastic econ> 
mic reforms introduced some two years 
ago have not helped India to raise her 
export earnings, but her imports have 
bulged; the balance of trade looks more 
and moie precarious with e«r> day. Whai 
makes the condiiions worse, invisible 
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eintirtct, nocUy vii remHunces from 
mifrind in Ajii. have also kvelkd 
off. Indii is iherefoK 19 dirt ne«d of A* 
(ft etmints of fomfn cxch 4 n 9 & irnothcr 
meichtodise tnde nor rtmiicsncts 4 Jt to 
be of much help, the most promiunf 
ikemauve source of foceifn ocdunte eV' 
Dints ts the lounsm induury TV co«vnv 
mtnt of the country meaits business in 
thisorca, it n already comnutted to treat 
the problems confrontinc tourist tnde on 
a wnr foouni Given the predicainefU ihe 
country is in, 11 should not be too difTicuk 
to persuade those who mailer that inhibi* 
lions about massace parlours and such 
like deserve to be discarded like wom-oui 
apparel, if lourists hke our women, why, 
we should feel proud, tourois are our 
honoured guests, if we have 10 supply, for 
the adificatioA of visiting tounsti. pubes* 
cent damsels from our households, thert 
IS nothing derogatory or humilsaiint 
ab9ui It Afiet all. this is wry much in 
conaoMAce with India's cukural heritage, 
the country has had. from tunes imme* 
mortal, the tradition of dewdesis being 
offcted to the resident-gods in the temples, 
lourists. who brifli in the bounty of 
foreign nchangg are gods m a nev incar* 
nation Konark'Khajuraho—and the 
Komasu/n^-htyt already clan Tied no 
lions about what aciivny was regarded by 
ihe gods as their favourite pastime one 
should follow the god> 

Tvery III I kbit helps The recent globali 
sation of our lekvision channels ha^ 
liberalised the froniiers of the mind, the 
average Indian householder is learning to 
shed hjs hang ups about open display of 
undrapcd female bodies At a result, 
prime bodies are an increasingly accep 
table concept in the Indian milieu If the 
daughictv from our households can make 
acommeicial proposition of iheir prime 
bodies. Lonscicnnout ob)eciors are unlike¬ 
ly to stand in ihe way (or wry long The 
vervices ol Bombay's celluloid persona 
lities and Doordarshan dks could be com 
mandecred. they might use their charm to 
convince parents holding out nil now that 
ii IS the holiest of patriotic missions for 
their daughkrs to earn foreign exchange, 
in whatever manner, for the country's 
sake, appropnaie quotations from Swami 
Vtvekananda and Mahatma Cacidhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Indira Gandhi 
could be thrown in in good measure in 
support ol the cause. In the past decades 
the slogan has been ^port or perish*, the 
alternative slogan for Indian girls, m the 
torthboming decade, could be 'sell your 
bodies or pensh* Or perhaps the govern 
ment may deode (0 organise a nationwide 
competition for choosing the besi slogan 
which could help popularise the up and 
coming service industry amongvi ihe 
female p^ulaiion of this country 


TV Iba that the wneer of spirhudaii 
nocwlihaunding. «r 100 are baMcally a 
materialist naiiou will strtngiheQ the 
cause. Durmg the Secortd V>rld War. 
sttma were rampant about how a contrac¬ 
tor. so as to swing a juicy order From an 
army OMior, would nc< mind throwing in 
the services of hts wife for a couple of 
mghts m the hii of aUutemenis ofreied. 
(he wife was undcraandiag enough 10 go 
alOAg. It was. she would convince herself, 
part of (he package deal whereby Gobdew 
Lakshmi would shower blessings upon 
(hem That tshow lodothctrKk some* 
luyw involve gods and goddesses in the 
formula 

Should the sa tountn industry kindly 
choose India as us neit base, no hrich 
would arne from the supply side A 
residual problem though remains, and 
(hat u on the demand side The demoh* 
tioft >ob at Ayodhya and the blasts m 
Bombay could scare off (ounsts in search 
of fun. as (hey have scared off potential 
investors But. as the government is fond 
of saying, il is * lenporwy sauation, once 
It issatisfaciofily proven what is proven 
to our satisfaction—that theve nefarious 
doings beginning with the irutial act of 
pulling down of the mosque, were engi* 
neered by the authoniics of a neighbour¬ 


ing ooimcry gmen udih eavy at (he proa- 
pad of fasAtfi invMble earnInBi from 
tourtarB iaditfry taking off. the douds of 
doubi affheting foreign tounsts about to 
partake the chamii of our daughters are 
bound to be dispeikd. 

Besides since m the long run we are ell 
dead, why bother over the thought that 
ten or ftfieen years hence. Indie would be 
felled by an AIDS invasion the virulence 
of which IS best left to the imagination^ 
The nexus between sex tourism and HIV 
infection it a lagged, exponemial relation¬ 
ship, inviting (he construction of an 
elegant dynamic model, the higher the 
earnings from the service industry, the 
more §cym and widespread would be Che 
AIDS menace, with accompanying criss* 
cross linkages. 1 f there were a Richter like 
scale to measure the intensity of the 
epidemic the virus would cause, it would 
be in theproKimiiy of k or 9 That indeed 
would be the apotheosis of the fiee market 
dream 

Should you think the above narraiion 
li an unlikely, hypochaical conjecture, ot 
vKHisly you have no clue of ihe speed at 
which globakiaiion it capable of pro 
ceedmg lus a quesiion of discarding (he 
buUock-can time-scale, and. along with 
11 . the bullock'cari mind set 
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COMMENTARY 


Understanding Communal Riots 
in Maharashtra 

GopaJ Guru 

The communal tensions which erupted in Maharashtra following 
the destruction of the Babri Masjid characterised by 
concerted attempts by (he Sangh Parivar to draw the dalils into its 
/b/d. Events show that (he Hindutva forces did not succeed in this 
task. 


THB outbreak of communal rtoit in 
Mahara^boa following the demolition of 
Babn Masjid on Decernb<f 6 uandi out 
for three impoitani reasons. First, after 
the demolition of the Masjid there was a 
rMng tide of Muvhtn protect all over the 
state of course whh varying degree of in* 
lensiiyamJ magnitude: vecondi it saw the 
cross'sec I tonal communalisaiion of the 
masses lo (he exieni that some began to 
sec in this communahsation ihe menace 
of 'SalIron FaKism*. arid finally, the re* 
cent developriienis in ihe slate also saw the 
liberal and progrevMve forces either con* 
fu sed or cre*>t fa lien d ur ing the f i rst phase 
of the rtoi v. Three seib of ouesiions arise, 
ill SI. whai were the facton that led the 
Muslims lo protest? Who participated in 
Ihe proicsi? Whai was ihe social back* 
ground of (he Muslim proiesiers? Where 
was the protcsi registered and in what 
form? Second, in view of the claim made 
by the Hindu communal forces that ad 
cross sec I ion V parhcularly the dal Its of 
Maharashtra joined rhein against the 
Muslims for furthering ilie Hindu cause 
It is necessary lo cumine as to why these 
Hinduivuwadi forces are trying to create 
an anii*Musliin image of the daliti? How 
are they doing this? To whai extent have 
these Hindu communal forces succeeded 
in their plan to fan hosiilUies between the 
dalils and the Muslims? In the third set 
of question an attempt needs to be made 
10 highli ght as to how i he di rTerenC social 
forces respond to the recent communal 
sii uaiion in Maharashtra? What impljca* 
lions this communal sit uaiion had on (he 
reorgansation and realignment of forces? 
These are certain issues (hat are looked 
into in the following veakms of this nepon 
(Thf r/mes of Indio (TOtU December 18, 
1992). 

immedialely after the demohiipA of the 

Dahri Masjid it was to be natural that (he 
Muslims would proiesi. It reflected anger 
against the central governmeni's studied 
silence or ambivalence or its inaction to 
protect the Masjid from the kar s^aks. 
1his already injured fceluig of Muslims 


IS reported to have been further iggra- 
vaied by the Allahabad High Court’s deci* 
Sion which allowed ihe ‘darshan* of the 
counierfeit idol at Ayvdhya. The Muslims 
seem to have taken this permission for 
da/shan as an act legitimising the van* 
dalism of December 6 

The Muslim protesi whether in Bombay 
or elsewhere in Maharashim found mpres* 
lion prominently among groups like the 
hawkers, vendors, peiiy shopkeepers and 
even the const ruction labour at some 
places such as Balapur m A kola disirici 
m Vidarbha. However, rhe elite section of 
Muslim society were disturbed by the 
demolition and expressed their anger 
privately against the forces involved in the 
demolition. InterestIngly this protest was 
a very categorkal and militant an(i*staie 
expression among the Muslim women at 
some places In the siaie. Muslim worsKn 
joined in ihe proiesi against the state’s in¬ 
ability lo present the kar sevaks from 
knocking down the mosque in the streets 
of ICamthee in Nagpur. Tim women who 
had come out in (he streets even during 
the curfew period were re ported to have 
refused to go inside iheir houses and in* 
^ead loU the police lhai they are prepared 
to take on any .situation. 

Similarly. Muslim women from ihe 
Magarmach colony (a Muiliin*dominaieO 
areal in Sangii were found protesting 
against the pcdice as a result of which 
some of (hem were arrested and laier 
released. This reaclion of Muslim women 
against the demobiion of the mosque, 
however, seems to have been compounded 
by (he atrocities ihai the police are said 
to have commiiied on these Muslim 
women during the Hindu*Muslim riots In 
Sangh a lew months before December. Rx 
a similar reason (as reporied by Engineer, 
EPW, Jainuary lb-23) in Mukund Nagar. 
Bombay when some Muslim women went 
toihe^kestatioato register their com¬ 
plaints against the discriminatory police 
behaviour ihe police opened fire on them 
injuring one weman scriouily. Moreover, 
some Shiv Senaiies attacked these women 


in the presence of the police. 

Muslim women were also seen taking 
courageous stand against those rioters 
who tried to confiscaie household belong* 
ings ihai had been so laboriously accu¬ 
mulated by these women. However, this 
was not an universal experience. On ihc 
oiher hand, the involvement of women 
belonging to some of ihe front line Hindu 
communal organisaiions was aimed at 
provoking the Hindu men by presenting 
them with ’bangles* At places, particular* 
ly in Bombay Hindu women are said lo 
have prompted some police officers lo 
aiiack Ihe Muslims, 

There are several other faciois which 
have a brariog on the Muslim proiesi iti 
Maharashtra. The pmirsi was largely 
spontaneous in the sense that ti was not 
directed or influenced by any Muslim 
communal forces in the state However, ai 
some places where the Muslims had kepi 
a low profile during ihe fim phase, iliey 
were constimly provoked hy hoih the 
Hindu communal forces and the pulice 
For example, at Maulah Chowk in 
Solapur a Hindu doctor wa.s reported to 
have burst crackers after rhe demoliiion. 
This act of ihe doctor led the Muslims of 
ihc area to asiimt heir ideniliy In ihe street 
which led lo ihe police firing injuring two 
pe^k Similar acts of provocation bv ihe 
Hindu comrnunaiists were evident ai 
Udgir. Basmai. Parli, Beed, Hingoli and 
Narsded in Maraihwada and A kola m 
Vidarbha. However, ai some places (Ike 
Kolhapur, despite the provocation crackers 
were burst in Ihe famous Mahxlaxmi 
temple—Muslims mainiairKd a remarka* 
bke calm. This was aided by the aciive and 
timely intervene ion of boili ths* Muslim 
and ftOA'Muslim left and progressive 
forces from the lown. 

Ihcre are other unponani factors 
that have led to the Muslim reaction.* 
These include, large-scale migration lo 
Bombay, mushrooming of slums, raitipunt 
land-grabbing and the wretched life of the 
slums. Thou^ ihis reasoning i.s laigcly 
true of Bombay ii docs not cxpbm com* 
mural silence visible at bhiwandi, 
Makgaon. Aurangabad a/id Mi raj. Nor 
the communal lensions ihai occurred at 
taluka places (^riisiilaily in Vidarbha and 
Marathsvada of the rural Mahara.shtra. As 
menhoned earlier, during ihe first phase 
of Ihe posi*.V(>dhya developments ihe 
taluka places and m some cases big 
vdtages sscre affected hy ihv c<tmmunal 
I rouble Thus, in Maraihwada ihe com¬ 
munal le/isions broke out in Udgir, 
Osmanahad distrKi, Basmat, Hingoli, 
Jiniui, Nanskd tdisinci headquarters) 
Kandhar. Parli and Reed (disiiici place). 
In Vidarbha, the probkm crupied ai Pim- 
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pidfm nM MektUrk KImib* 

(•on. Tlinki BowanUr <J^f»on Jimod in 
Bulftdhana diHrktK il Akot. BiUpur, 
^lur. Kiranja (uJuka MunUapurK Bam 
TIkli and Akola in Akola. Tensions ibo 
«rupud u Amnvaii and Nagpur and P9n~ 
dharkawada in Yeotmal district of 
Vidarbha. 

While communally-prone places such 
as Malegaon. Bhiwandi and Aurangabad 
and Ml raj were sileni due to adequate 
precaution by ihe police and more impor* 
cantly due to the Iwtrifyinf memories ol 
past rwts which still grip the minds of 
both Che commumtici. But lenstons of 
vanous kinds like between the Muslim and 
the state on the one hand and between the 
Hindus and the Muslim on the other oe* 
curied at the taluka placn with no hiaoey 
of contmunaUsm. This new ^tenomenon 
certainly warrants an otplanaiion. 

Thus, there could be following factors 
responsible for this kindoftaluka pattern 
of communal tension. First, these taluka 
places with a sign!fleam percentage of 
Muslims in the population provided them 
with some kind of economic security and 
social power. This was facilitated ^ the 
patronage structurea that was available 
during Ihe Muslim rule in Mamhwada 
(for a long period) and Vidarbha (for a 
brief period), by the petty shop ke^ng 
and artisan activities which could flourish 
ai laluka level more easily, and by the fact 
that Muslims with non*agriculiural back* 
ground had to pursue these activities at 
laluka place only In addition Muslim 
dependence on laluka places particularly 
in Marathwada region was enhanced by 
the Muslim migniion from the villages to 
the taluka places during the police action 
tn J94S. Nonetheless, all these above fac* 
tors led to a Muslim concentration m the 
taluka places This signiCicam size of the 
population logeihef with the economK in* 
dependence provided Muslims with some 
sense of security which m turn enabled 
I hem 10 acquire some space for asserting 
I he idenliiy in crisis titualion. 

Second, taluka places represent the last 
Imk In the chain ol gover nmentaJ auihon* 
I) with even the structures of Formal 
political power ate located here. Formal 
political hie luo i> more active and can be 
ariKulaied knefFeciive ways at the taluka 
level Thus, this entire p^iiico*bureau• 
craiic landscape of the taluka provides 
portuniiy lor ihcse groups to have their 
voices heard ami proievt registered This 
IV Aided again b> the impersonal social 
viiuaiion prcsailing in the taluka and not 
in the villages li k prewiscly for these 
reasons ihe Muslims chose only taluka 
places in conves their displeasure lo the 
gover nmeni auihonties. to poliiival rorces 
Ircmi both wiihin .mkJ cmtside and also the 
Hindu vommunal loiccs But ilicy did not 
realise iImi ihc> weie gciing to asquirc this 
space *n ihv strec^is M ihc cost of risking 


bodillMir bm te|dy «Ihe hands of the 
police and of the Hindu communaliiis 
•Att hevieg ihdr propeny tooted by the 
rtokoi of alt social vtriciy. Like Bombay, 
here at ibese placet aboi out of the total 
kihad in the pohee flriag. 95 per cent ware 
Mualias. Prapertia of Muslims ranging 
from the petty pan shop m Basmai m Par* 
bhard lo a palatial showroom with costly 
ckctrte a J and luxury goods at AkoU acre 
either looted or destroyed. However, a big 
Hindu jewellery shi^ at Akola was also 
pot spared by the nosers 
Third. It IS ihe caJufca places which 
•gain provide a sort of canopy for illmi 
iransaioo in hquor, Mack marketing in ar* 
tides like kefosm. form wood. ga^Ung 
of vanous kinds, and illegal operation of 
video partouf. Thu kind of doubtful tram* 
action evt cauK tensior) emartaiing from 
iheviolaiiooof terms of trade either bet¬ 
ween protector of law and the breakers of 
law on the one hand and between the 
dominant partner (*maika king') and the 
juitlor partner in the dubious games. 
Thus. temioM of the underworld can con* 
tribute to Ihc aggravation of communal 
probiemt. ThH was true of the taluka 
place like Cangakhed in Parbhani diunci 
where the junior partrsers in ihe gambling 
game attacked the dominant partner who 
was a Muslim, While at Patur in Akola 
district during the rvceoi communal riots 
tension prevailed between the Muslim 
kerosene dealers and the pohet but it did 
not take any serious lura. 

In addition to these three general fac* 
tors which give • general idea about the 
taluka pattern of the communal tensions 
in Maharashtra, there are three more 
rather isolated but important factors 
which make the taluka pattern much more 
disturbing. Firsi. as was reported in the 
local newspapers and abo shared bf social 
activists, in Maharashtra, particularly 
Marathwada. it was young people Irom 
different caste and rehgiouv groups who 
were found panicipoting in the communal 
nets. These young people roughly bet* 
ween 18*20 age group, by and large, 
belonged to a lumpen variety which aguin 
IV the product of the lack ol job oppor¬ 
tunities either in the form Of agro¬ 
industrial development or any adequate 
and suvtainable growth of vmalUscale 
induUiiev ai the uluka level. 

However, ui Marathwada again it was 
not only this lumpen dement that wav iti* 
solved in the iiotv In some place* hke 
Parli and Udgn. college students wsre in* 
solved inatracLingthe Muslim property 
In fact at Udgir. it is said that u was ihc 
Students of a non •gram local engineering 
college who provoked tl\c Mudenis from 
a nctghbounr^ Arts vol)ege to participate 
in the noiv agaitisj the Muslims ihequcv- 
iion that needs to be raised hers', why did 
ihc local students lake part in the ruMv’’ 
Is iheir communalivaiion related ui the 


fpusmaion whkb li ag^n relgtad to their 
maiginaliiation from fhcM englnaering 
colkges whkh are run by the loal potiif. 
cians who charge quite exorbitant c^ta* 
lion fees which the local students arc nor 
able to pay? Finally, at Bead and Parbhani 
disirki. of Marathwada, it is argued that 
Lrouble*makers were brought by the Shiv 
Sena to the taluka places in order to assist 
the local people in terrorising the 
Muslims. 

Up'tiil now we have seen that com 
munal riots outside Bombay, by and large, 
occurred at the taluka places and some of 
the dklrici places in Mamhwada as well 
as in Vidarbha. Though the villages in 
Mahamshira lemained generally peaceful, 
in some villages, communal leniions 
prmikd. For examtde, in the village c*.. 
ed Digriu Mauje in Sangli district of 
UHithm Maharashtra, a Muslim darga 
was damaged by Hindu commurs^isis im* 
mediately after Dece m ber 6. This pani* 
cuiar darga was a symbol of the composite 
culture as it was built by Hindus and the 
Muslims together some 20 years ago. 
However, it seems that the demolition of 
the Babri mosque provided a spark to the 
tension that was evideni in the village. The 
nature of the tension between the Hindus 
and the Mushms was political in the sense 
that out of all the Muslim families in the 
enure village, the rich Muslim family had 
sided with one of Ihe non*Musllm panels 
in the local eicciion which had taken place 
I few days before the demolition. It seems 
ihai the defeated panel engineered the 
damage to the darga by hiring hooligans 
from Sangli. However, this particular 
darga has now ceased to be the symbol of 
Ihe composite culture that prevailed in 
Mauje Digress till the demolition of Idga- 
Vei at anmhei village also called Kasbe 
Digrass the Hindus are reported lo have 
not only used provocative language 
against the Muslims bvi they also put up 
a saffron Hag on top of the Idga after the 
Ayodhya demolition. 

However, in ihe Vidarbha region parti* 
cularly villages m Akot laluka in Akola 
disiricr the Hindu*Muslim tension of 
December 6 lot^s to be the continuation 
of Hindu*Muvlim tension which began in 
1986 and 1988. The tension was evident 
ID Faihardi. Lohan and m Akola and 
Karajgaon in Amravati district. In Karaj* 
gaon rwo Muslim boys were reported to 
have been killed by caste Hindus. During 
the recent nois m the state, tension prevail¬ 
ed in Marathvrada villages hke Paihrud m 
M«jalgao<i and Saigaon in Ambejogai m 
Beeil disirici. But both these vilta^ were 
tenve for reasons other than those found 
in Vidarbha and southern Maharashira 
(t was vaid ihat in both these villages ihc 
MuvJimv who were numericilly significani 
tried to protest against the demolition of 
the mo>que ai Ayodhya. 
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(nv omptlom, vifiifn ia 
Martihviw* were peaceful. U i» due to 
iMs that there wa< ik^ reference to ihe 
*ivakar phenomenon* wWch could other* 
wise ha%e led the Hindus (o whip up io 
an inducriintnaw fashion commurtal pai* 
sion iftinsi ihe vilUfe Muslims and the 
dalits who were massacred by the caste 
Hindus durini the Marathwa^ Univer* 
tUy renaming agitation in 1978 on the 
ground that the daliis aided the nzakars 
against the Hindus in 1948 in Muiihwnda. 

WiNNINii Oaut Stjppon 

This lima, these Hindu communalistt 
surprisingly enough were found making 
confident claim about the communal 
fner^ihip with the dalits against the 
Muslims in Maharashtra during the Tint 
phaK of the recem troubles. Theitfort, in 
viov of this Hindu communalist clain. it 
it essential to raise the question as to why 
these Htndu communaltsi forces are trysng 
to win over the dalits against the Mushma. 
In other words, why are these forces 
creeling enemy image tanti-Muslim) 
among the dalits of Maharashtra? 

Being a political party and an impor* 
lent member of the Sangh Parivar. the 

r's main objective is to wHd the Hindus 
inio a political community. This unity is 
sought by (he BJ P for fulfilling its ambi* 
lion of capturing political power in Delhi. 
Daliis> if mobilised as one political group 
and in any electoral combination can form 
a critically important clement in the eke* 
loral politic^ of Maharashtra. The Con* 
gress in Maharashtra used this dalii fac¬ 
tor logetha with the Muslims succeMfuUy 
from 196? to 1984, But after 1984 In cer¬ 
tain areas like the A kola parliameniary 
constituent the dalit*MusHm electoral 
combination came into being aivd sustain* 
ed itself through 1989 and 1991 parlia¬ 
mentary elections. This corobination pos¬ 
ed a serious challenge to both the Con¬ 
gress and the BJP. This was ^ident in the 
1984 by-eirciion of Akola parliamentary 
seal where the BJP voters ai the last mo- 
meni were asked by their pony bosses to 
save tlw Congress andidaie against a dalii 
candidate supported by dalits and the 
Muslims who according to a rough esti¬ 
mate constitute about 35 per cent of the 
total ekctoraie io the constituency. It is 
interesting to note that dalii Muslims also 
constitute about 30 per cent of the total 
population of Vida^ha {Tht Timts of 
Indio. January 30). 

The BJP believes that this itenc process 
can be facilitated among the dalirs of 
Maharashtra at least for three reasons. 
First. Hindu consciousness is siUl present 
in varying degrees among certain sub- 
castes of the dalit community in Maha- 
rashtri. Second, there is a criminal Incli 
of intervention on the part of both theleB 
and the dalit forces wl^ could otherwise 
engage the dalit energies io a project for 


cfouriag human space for aB the narpiMK 
liaad sedtons of aB social origms. Finally, 
the eoBtinuous withdrawal of the Indian 
state from the social sp heres and the grow¬ 
ing privatisation of the liMlian economy 
might result in dalit frustration which In 
effea might goad the dalits towards com¬ 
munal forces. But this would not make the 
task of Hindu communalist absolutely 
easy for winning over the dalits. The BJ P 
is shrewd enough to realise this. Therefore, 
for weaning away daliis from the Con¬ 
gress, Ihe BJP and ihe Sangh Parivtr are 
using the same Congress strategy of co¬ 
opting dalits iruo its opportunity and 
patronage structures. But for making 
daKis available for communal purposes 
the BIP and the entire Sangh Parivar 
seems to be using a ihree-prong strategy. 

Ai one level, the Sangh Parivv. as a 
primary condition of communalisation. 
is Hinduising the dalits of Maha ashtra 
by either eurapolating the writings of 
Ambcdkar or I 9 laisii^ the bogey of so> 
called sooat rtfonn for the daliu {EPW, 
February 16.199l>. At the secood level the 
Sangh ^rivar is attempting to create an 
ami-Muslim feeling among (he dalitt by 
ortce again (misjuiing Ambedkar's lite¬ 
rature Finally, ri has alto used Cobehn 
laciia for fanning tensions beiuecn ihe 
dalits and the Muslims in the recent com¬ 
munal trouMes. 

or late, there has been • constant at¬ 
tempt on the part of ihe Hindutva forces 
to project Ambcdkar as ami-Muslim.* 
Was Ambcdkar really ami-Muslim arsd 
therefore pro-Hindu as the Hindutvewedi 
imelkctuals seem to be suvestmg?* It is 
clear from Ambedkar’s wrUings and 
speeches that he cminsed Muslims at two 
levels. At the Meologka] level. Ambcdkar 
critKisad certain Islamic practices which 
did not accord equal status to the lower 
sections and women from the Muslim 
coramuniiy.^ At the practical level. 
Ambcdkar was also critical of those elite 
Muslims who were subjugating the dalits 
to the feudal capfoiiation of the former.* 
How^rrr. it needs to be recognised that 
Ambedkar abo acknowledged the help 
given by certain elite Muslims who pro¬ 
vided social space and also the actual 
itsourees in launchini ihedalu movnnem 
in Maharashira.* Thus. Ambedkai does 
not condemn Islam av such. 

Even wkh tegard to the communal riots 
in Bombay or Solapur in the laie 192(K 
Ambedkar sems to hare taken s consis¬ 
tently object he posUKMi For eumple. 
during the Hhsdu-Muslim tension at 
Solapur in I92g when ihe caste Hindus 
wm preiaurising the dalks to take the side 
of the fonaer, Ambedkar advised the 
dalks not to make cornmoa casise with the 
Hiiulus against the Muslims.* In this 
connectiofi k a u u e re st iag to note that the 
Solapur Municipal Couaal was not only 
annoyed with Ambedkar but it was 


reported 10 hive passed a resolution con- 
dmning Ambedkar* Vbi at another 
place Ambedkar did not hesitate to hold 
Hindu responybk for spreading anil- 
Mushm rumours during communal rms."* 
But this is conveniently forgotlen by those 
Hindutvawadi intelleciuals who are 
quoting Ambedkar from the same 
*ource Finally. Ambedkar withoui any 
dHcnminaiion considered three categoriev, 
religious priests, religious fanatics and the 
educated from both the religions, respon¬ 
sible for crcaiing communal lensions for 
personal iniereais.'^ 

Hindutvawadi intellect uaIs further 
argue that Ambedkar considered Muslims 
as a separaie nation as they practised a 
separate religion.'- While it is true that 
Ambcdkar in a rather rrluciani mood 
talked of separate nations foe the 
Muslims. ii never was his final position. 
In fact at (he end of his major book on 
Musluns THouihis on ^ktsion he talks 
of • joint from of the lower orders of all 
religions.'’ Moreover. Ambedkar true to 
his radically liberal theoretical stature, 
could never have viewed the problem of 
nationalism as one emanating from 
religion as argued by the Hindu com- 
munallHs. In faa. he saw the seeds of 
nationalism as a means of modernising a 
particular looety.'* lor Ihe sake of argu¬ 
ment and alio for comforting the Hindu 
communaMsts let us suppose that 
Ambedkar advocated separate naison for 
Ihe Muslims, does (hat mean he was for 
Hindu Rashtra? Ambedkar caiegorically 
sayL "If Hindu Raj does become a reality, 
it will no doubt be the greaiesi calamity 
for (his country".'* 

To what eateni the Hindu communal 
forces were able 10 use Ambedkar for 
mobilising the dalits against the Muslims 
in the recent riots in Maharashtra? The 
inability of the Hmdutrawadi forces to 
win over these Ambedkarwadi dalits in 
Maharashtru ts highligbied by Ihe press 
reports <70/. January 3l> Then whai 
kir>d of strategy have these Hindu com- 
munalists used to pitch daliis against the 
Muslims during Ihe first phase of the re 
cent nots? In Maharishira. dalit response 
to I he comm unal sii u at ion I rom h istoncal 
time has been of i»o kinds One response 
IS Dui of conviction and ihc other is out 
ol compulsion As we shall see in the 
following section, hoih ihe kinds of 
responses were historically present among 
the dalits of Maharashtra. In Maharashtra, 
like chambhars, dhors and mangs. some 
mahar families particularly from Vidtr^ 
region have been strong proponents of 
Hinduiva. On (he questions of protecting 
Hmdutva. (heve families even crossed 
swords wiih Ambedkar. Some mahar 
families despite iheu inclination 10 and 
efforts towards reform among the daliis 
nevcfthelevs had a trait of communal ism. 
This wasevidcni m iheir mobilisation in 
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>«hiL'h su^h ^4lfnlllc^ prowled (he 
AS cruel ^nd iheeiieni> ul Hindu fdi^ion 
because ihey >Uughitred (he sacred 
c<s« '' Bui alter the BuJdhisr coiHirsiuii 
tc*d by Ambedkar in I^^6 Ji Nagpur Urge 
numbers of dalus paruciiljrb liom iht 
mahAf (isle lurnc'd j*av from ihc prec 
hces ol Hinduism uhik Ihc mun^s dnd 
chdmbh^iis sHre <ig( s(> eiirdclcd umards 
Uuddhism Htrsvescr a seciinn of (he 
maVijTs kOniMiue to suppori ihe Hinduiva 
loiccs ' Soifu dalitv had fone (o 
Asodhva uiid on fheir rilurn repurieilly 
took anil Muslim posiuie dunnf (he riofs 
Hul iht nuinhtr ol such daliis was nesiisi 
bk diiJ ihi insi>|venicn( msiiiniiicanr 
Then lore, tn iIk recCni riots, ihe Hindu 
communal lorvcs s^sni (o hiise used other 
me I nods to ciilisi ihv support of daliis 
l<ir isampk. in Aiiranttuhad disirui of 
MjrafhscttdJ I he NinduisjshuJi lorces 
Here found spicadtri| rumours ahoui (he 
Uiae scale imoKeinmi ol dahis m the 
Avodhva siindahsin Dui conlurs to such 
<1 sljim, A field surves ol 22 silla^es in Ihe 
same disiiisi. conducied hy >uvak kiaiiu 
Dal imnicdiiUely alter IX^embei htescuK 
ihdi onfv one daln inalhhese silla^cshad 
undsiukcii I he pniincs Ui AyoJhsa hut 
came hack Uom ManuiaJ realising that 
fic had hoaidcd thi wnmf train 
SeciiriJ Hindiilsa foicvs did not iiise 
up Ihcir itii inpl ol ptichinit dahis a^insi 
the Muslims Ihcs chi>sc Naiipur lot 
crcjuri^ double bcnsccn the Jaliis and ihe 
Muslims 1 hc*s IlieJ (O capiialisc oil in 
cidciMs in sshiji the siaioc ol Anibedkar 
was disfi|iiircAl and demolished at ihrcv 
place's m Natipui Hut ihedaliis sec re not 
proso}«d hrulls ihc Hiriduisa lOTces are 
said to have iniJc another sain aitempr 
lo creak lensioiis heMseeen ihv dalits aiHl 
the Muslims IK Mahaiashcra Hindu eewn 
muiul loiccs fried to pemoke dafits 
aitainsi the Mustmis capualistnf on the 
perscuiiil fi^his betucen the Muslims and 
tire diilifc at Nehru Na^ai Ciowandi and 
Dharavi in Uomh.ts and Jaihhim Nagat 
ai \aran^ahad Bui this did not suecc^ 
Hossesei dahfs e2)d participate in the 
rcois J lu rolloHing reasons may have 
been lespotisiNc tm the dalu msolvemcni 
\ irsi the H) salted dalit insoisemeni m ihc 
viHrmuinal ikms cseu in (he pasi was more 
lor aclucsuii' iransieni Imimdane) rn 
kicsls lathei rl.in prolecling Mianscen 
deniaf (fauei leleotogicatl inferests Tor 
isampk in tK9^ s(>nmiunal riofs in 
Ik'iuho itu iiisofscine ii ol itiaharsand 
some id ilie h tii^u daliis ssas influenced 
hv Ihe sonsidiiairoii ol Umi and nor by 
ihe vOH s! iii^fiiit issue which could not 
havs pti>vok.cU I hem agaiiisi ihc Muslims 
to* the simple n (son lhal the lormrr were 
hvi t i ueis ' I Sen ui (he receni iieHs the 
d nils I 'Ihe J the rMers ol all vxial varicly 
n 'I 'o spu sine iheu Kam Rhakti hut 
to lo 111 pure luni})snisedmtfn 
h liSi was isieknr when at 

H w e' N ko' 1 mdisi iiniiiijtc looting 


ol ihd^indu and Muslim shops by the 
daliia was allefed 

Second, in the lir&t phase of no(> par* 
ticuUHy 10 Bombay, the devioral pros 
peels seem to haee cooipeUed dalit polKi 
ciarrs pariKularU al the local les«l. to lake 
an anli'MusUm stance in a predo ff unanily 
Hindu cOAsiiiucncy 1 his was evid«'ni in 
Dhaiavi area, where a daln municipal cor 
poraior was seen taking an openly anii 
Muslim posture Third, in iherevent rKXs 
the sense or social insecumy among the 
rvw class ol dalitv ol Baisdra in Bombay 
have led the lormer (o join the 'mahaartis* 
and mceiing convened by the Hindu 
iommunahsi 

In fact. e|uiie contrary to ihc oipecia 
turns of the Hindu communal forces al 
number ol places dalitv hdped Muslims 
either direcilv or indirecily hor example. 
It was reported that at Matunga labewr 
camp. < that kopar. VtfcioU. Bhandupand 
Kuria vlumi. dabtv held meetings and 
warned Hindu cooununal forces to retrain 
from creating trouble in Ihese areas Some 
dahts are said to have mnueneed right 
minded police and military to majmain 


law and order which practically meant 
helping the Mutlima At some placet like 
tttandup and Chembur dalit fimilws gave 
shelter to the Muslim famihet. while ai 
TuKiwadi area, a dalti woman corporator, 
late Shanti Baria» laid down her life lor 
communal harmony, a fact acknowledged 
by Mushm women who demanded 'jannai’ 
(heaven) for Shanii Bane 
Similar reports of direct help to the 
Muslims have come from Laiur disinci in 
Maraihweda where (he dalnv are said to 
have created a physical fence around the 
Muslim fami lies This protection by dalit & 
was possible may be because both the 
communities have numerical dominance 
in Ihe town At Akola, dalits of Bhim* 
nagar were also reported to have threaten¬ 
ed (he Shiv Sena duef Gulabano Gswande 
of direccmsecjuences it ihe Shiv Sena tried 
to create trouble m Muslim areas like 
Rumevhpuri ervd Cutrarpura situated in 
close vicinity of Bhimnagaf In some of 
the villages in Akot laluka of Akola 
dksirici. dahts were courageous enough to 
boa the ears of some Shiv Samiks who at 
lempted to attack the Mudims engaged 
in selling beef in the villages 
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While llm wti |iowiA| commuruiiM- 
tion of police ell over Meharashue pcHke 
penonnd parlkuUily fipm ihe dalii atm* 
munilM$ were cither imporital or were pro¬ 
tecting Ihe riot •affect^ Mustims in the 
siaie This was evident in Bombay. Bheet, 
Jalana and UHurdi&lncts. This impariia- 
lity was acknowledged by a senior Muslim 
police ofTiccr from Bombay, who in his 
interview with the ptcv> [Thr Jmm of 
tndia, January 26) went on record obser¬ 
ving (hai now he was inclined to support 
the reservation policy which produced im* 
partial personnel In the police force. 
However, at places, dalit police personnel 
had 10 face the wrath of Hindu communal 
forces who did not like a dalii police 
giving protection to poor Muslims. ^ ex¬ 
ample, a dalit police constable (from a 
mating community) posted at Udgir was 
assaulted by the Hindu communallsts 
where he tried io rescue an aged Muslim. 
At this juncture, ll has lo he kepi in mind 
that daliis supported Muslims not because 
they are the naiural friends as some forces 
would have us believe bui because of two 
reasons; One. just out of human concern 
and secondly, due to (he practical need. 
For example for ensuring regular supply 
of beef in the villages where daltis can af¬ 
ford only beef. Similarly, in the urban set¬ 
tings where daliis, Muslims as also other 
Hindus arc lucked together in wretched 
slums and are marginalised despite ihc 
occasienal personal tensions, they have to 
maintain a minimum soliOaniy against 
Ihe threat of eviction and displacement by 
Ihe m(crested forces and local auihoriiies. 
The establishment of Rahrwashi Sanghv 
in Bombay slums reflecis this necessity. 
However, the dalit leaders from the dif- 
fereni poUiical faciions, hy and large, 
remained either totally sileni or could of¬ 
fer only half-hearted coodemnaiioo of the 
demolition of mosque. Some chose to 
remain conveniently ambivakni over 
Ihe issue. These leaders condemned ihe 
riois but not the forces subverting the 
conslitulion. 

Those dalii leaders who participated in 
the protest against the demolition of 
mosque, hoviwer, appeared lo be ha*f- 
heaned because their participation was a 
token gesture in the joint wture organis¬ 
ed by the secular forces. Both tacikaliy 
and politically dalit proiesi should ham 
been like (he one which could resemble the 
mammoth strength demonstnued by daliis 
against Hindu communalisis on the *Rkl- 
dtes* issue some years ago in Bombay, in 
fact, dalits of Maharashtra had two solid 
issues on which Ktndu communal foiees 
could be chedtmaied. One was to enter 
as third party in the Ayodhya issue arvd 
Slake 4 claim to the ^ddha Vihar at 
Ayodhya. And (he second was to chaUeige 
effectively the controversial control of the 
Buddha Vihar by the Hindu priests at 
GayL But neither issue vms adequately ea* 
ploited by dalit polUidaAS. Thus, ihey Ioh 


(he hiuutkal opponunity of interveoing 
in the situation. 

fcven dalit literary figures particularly 
fiom RamtM) did not show enough 
courage lo priMCsi against ihedesiruciion 
of an Irani hotel whK’h had provided both 
space and time for these writers to chalk 
out their emancipaiory programmes and 
St f aiegies in t he past. However, t he doyen 
of dalit literature Baburao Bagul was 
focihrighi in his condemnation of Ihe 
HirKlUisa vandalism as was ^ideni in hh 
presidcniial remarks at the second uaie- 
icvcl workers* literary conlerenc'e which 
was held a( Nagpur in the Hrsr week of 
January, where the danger ofcomitsuna- 
Uvm was also sounded b>* working class 
literary rigute> through many fur ms. The 
main>4ream Marathi literary meet held a( 
Satara during the same lime, however, 
maintained a studied silence over the 
demolition issue. 1he argumeiu advanced 
b) priimineni Marathi hierary figures was 
(hat they did not want to mis literature 
with politics, but the same so-called 
neutral hieriry peruwisdid nor fail (oeket 
to Ihe Satara meet a person whose Hin 
dutva inclination was an open secret. In 
t his connection it K imcrcsiinf to note t hat 
the chief ol ihe Shiv Sena enjoys a large 
folkrwmg among (he Bombay's literary 
orcki (TO/, Januaiy 2J>. However the 
solitary protest el forts of the ooied liierary 
figures like I a emu n Mane. Pramod 
Kopardc Han Narke, hrshor Belkihal and 
above all Vrinda Kararulikar who crxicis- 
ed the inseiisUivK) ol the meet on the 
issue of communal harmony aruJ peace, 
must be noted. 

The Congress response to communal 
siiuaiion was of a mic in the sense (hut 
while the Slate level <'ungress leadership 
was at least verbally condemning ihe UJP. 
VHP. ftSS. Shiv Seru. Bajrang Dal com 
bine for creating a communal fren/y its 
local level leadership seems to have 
responded to commuiud situation in three 
major ways: One followed ihe prime 
minister's argument that the BJP did not 
keep its pr^i^ offering symbolic kai 
sevi at Ayodhya. The second kind of 
response fiom (he local congress leaders 
was utterly callous as it renccied the 
absence of these Congress leaders from 
I heir respective const iiucncics which were 
eeplodtng with communal tensions. The 
third category was fiHind to be more vocal 
in taking pro-Hindutva position at the 
local k<el. This was evident in the 
Kolhapur /ilia purlshad where the anli- 
Muslim feetang among Ihe Congress mem¬ 
bers was so sinuig. chat these members did 
noi hesiiaie ro hold ihe Congress respon¬ 
sible for (he Muslim appeasement which 
according to them resulted in (be demoli¬ 
tion of (he mosque {Moharo^h^ea Tuttn, 
January ITK the siiuaiion in Bombay was 
not so different. A* reports show, there 
was a growing fascination in the Congress 


rank and file for the Hindutva bfittkrkg, 
A ssseabk sea ion of the Congress is 
beliesed (o have aaively assisted the local 
Bl P/Sena workers in managing ihe maha- 
artis in Bombay. Some Congress leaders 
who also happen to be ihe sugar kings in 
vouihein Maharashtra could not have 
been scared by BJP or Sena as they have 
uiungghp over the voters and kepi a sur¬ 
prising silence ovei ihcdemoliiion by Hin¬ 
dutva forces. 

However. Nagnaih Naikwadi. true lo 
his seculat progressive cruJentiaK, mobi¬ 
lised the workers and peasants of Hulatma 
Kisan Ahir sugar laeuwy, and look oui a 
morcha of more than 1 ( 1,(100 in a small 
town called Walva m Sangli dislhci. 
Similarly, in Kolhapur a prominent C’PI 
kader. Ctovind Panvace. in an intelligent 
move, sohcired the suppoii ol local Con¬ 
gress leaders whose very presence in a pn> 
gresuve jotni from called ’Wc Indians* 
deterred rhe belligerent Hindu commu- 
fyaliuv who were out to aitjck Muslims. 

Mr/lra 

(I wnh loihanl ViUi Adliyaynn hendn. (kmi- 
bay for provUI*ng me suppori for kOtlccnna in 
furmuion for the (Keveni icjiofi.l 

1 This repoii w basei) on ihr tiiiurmaiion 
which I \ Jkcieu JuriiiK a lietd trip to ihe 
affected pla»:cv in Vidarbha. Maraihiftada 
and Soulhein Mahjraihoa and is confin¬ 
ed only 10 ths (OM phase M rmis ntiKh 
veemt io have lerminawd roughly by ihe end 
of December m2. 

2 lor derails please refer lo S V Tieshadri, 
P 64; NavalguMikai. p U2; Idaie. p I ys in 
t'KAar )e/rv. a Ambedlar Hedgewar, 
special issue. Kambai Auci Kuhlicaiions, 
Hune. IWI 

y Ueshpande S H. ^ueriur/e &//*. Hafhans 
PuWicaliun, Hunr. I9v2, pp 1-12. 

a U'f/futgt amy .S/ieet r rtf JV Amftft/iifr. 
<>evernmeni of Mahaiashira INiblicaiMin. 
Nkil X, p 236 

s Phadke V U ,4 wbrdAuar/fiAr C*/iufShrt 
Vidhya PuMisaiion, >*un«. IWIV. p l.tV 

6 /ellioi, kleanor. AmMlpr uttti Mottot 
Mvptmrtti. unpublished Phi) ihcsiv sub- 
miiitd lu IVuiisylvama l'ri«<tskiy, USA. 
196V. p 101. 

I Uanseer, Rainakar, Amhrtikuronvhf 
Vvr/eea. Slainapiabhj Piakashan, 
hhusa«al, 19X1, p UR 

K ll>*d 

9 ifahtiuihch Amhediafutnkr. Bvinkknt 
Bharaieiil Agfpleih. (joiernmeni of 
Maha/ashiiB, 1991. p (22. 
to Deshpande S H. op sii 

I I Cianveer. op cm. p itU- 
(2 Deshpandr. up sii. p R 
IJ WX.re. Vol X, p 339 
U IlMd. p 247 

15 ItHU. p 

16 op or, p 

17 Km dciatl refer lo t'H'har t^f/v. puhli^ht-J 
by Kanuhai AiMi PraiiMhAn 

IX l^podhia Shashi Hhushaii. '< oiuniunalism 
and Working C lass'>« i>rMrirni uHtl ly^liihul 
Mrt-Afr, No 2V, |9X9. PI U 
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Hindutva's Low^Intensity War 
against Bombay’s Riot Victims 

Gurbir Sangh 

The communai war is far from ow in Bombay- Hiodutva forces 
are determined to continue to target the Muslim oofomtiniry and 
keep the fires burnir^. Various arms of the state^Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, the police, the forest department'^have 
established a close nexus with the Shiv Sena and other communal 
forces to keep up low-intensity attacks on the riot vktims. 


IN a swift, bruuJ acboa on Petruary It, 
ten nbuiU tenements of Januiry 199i riot 
victims of Jogeshwari's SiUwadi wen 
demolished by officen of the East 
of the Bombay MunkipaJ Corpora- 
tion. This act summarised the ic^aia trial 
of riot victims all over Bombay faced in 
their bid to return to normal life. It abo 
showed the wadopread wtwork Hindutm 
forces had developed to keep up a low in> 
tensity attack on the minority community. 

Jogeshwari (East), off the Western Ea* 
preu Highwi); it a maior Muslim enclave 
in Bombay and was the centre of wide¬ 
spread riots and police firings in 
December 1992 and January this ym. The 
Muslim community, thickly bunched, is 
concentrated m an elevated tret, whkh is 
surrounded by Hindu Maharashtrian 
localhies. Ai the ccniie of the Muslim 
enclave is an area called Bandra Plot. It 
was here that the now famous Radhabai 
Chawl (actually caUed Gandhi Oiawl) was 
set afire on the January ^7 night, pco- 
bably by some Muslim criminal ekements. 
in which dghi member s of the Banc family 
perished. Using this outrage as an ocusc 
Shiv Sena and other Hinduiva fanatics, 
began the blood bath which engulfed 
Bombay for the next 10 days. 

In Jogeshwari itself, the January rkxs 
took a heavy toll. Mere than 20 people 
were killed—mostly Muslims—and 
Muslim houses on the periphery of the 
enclave were burnt, loot^ destroyed. 
Some Hindu houses on the borders. 
Meghawadi and Siiawadi panicvlarly. 
were also destroyed. The day after the 
fUdhabai Chawl incident look [dace, a 
lOint Shiv Sena-police posse entered the 
Bandra Plot area and evacuated over 20D 
Maharashtrian families to a nearby 
Municipal School, while the BMC sealed 
the evacuated tenements. Signifkanily. 
this was the largest contingent of Hindu 
refugees which the rtaK produced, and was 
ihe bas$v of much Shiv Seoa politicking, 
as w« will see later. 

The Nivara Hakk Suraksha Samiti 
(NKSS) began rioi*reltef work in the area 
from January 14 onwards. Oes id ci reaching 
immediate nccessiue^ lo the hoi victims, 
the adlvisis observed that virtually the 


entire Muslim enclave’s population, who 
had not yei fled to thdr viDages. were 'hot 
hit* rn the senae that sm ure curfew rcsthc- 
tiona and fear of aiiacks from police and 
Hindu lumpens had placed them m a vir< 
tual Mite of siega With ntiOA shops vhui. 
and il^kccpera having Oed. suMy of 
fair-price rMkms became an cisential 
aciivky. 

It eras during this period that Nivara ac- 
liriais discovered (has the Muslim enclave 
was also made up of nearly IJOO Hindu 
families, or 20 per cent of Ihe population, 
bosh Maherashtriansand non-Maharash* 
trians. moM of whom had preferred to 
remain behind. (In the Oec^ber riots, 
however, a few Hindu shops and a police 
choky in Bandra Plor were burnt.) In> 
vtuigahou ebo revealed this while sharp 
cladso between the two coaanunkics took 
place oe the borden, there were no mob 
attacks on Hindu familia or property 
within the Muslim areas. Even in the 
Radhabai Chawl indderu. ihere was no 
mob attack. It was ■ sneaky night raid by 
obvious criminals, and the police are yet 
to come out wsth a c oh cian i psciure of the 
incident. In (act. neighbouring Muslims 
helped douse ihe names on that fateful 
ni^t. 

'RtFKKXt PotiTics* 

This backgiound becomes essential if 
the Shiv Sena's 'refugee politics' is to 
be undersiood. Soon aficr the 200-odd 
Maharashtrian Hindu famiUet were 
'rescued* by the Shiv Seaa activnis. led 
by two corportion—Ravindra Waiker 
and Rajeshwar Raginwar—a demand was 
made to the state government by the Shiv 
Sena that the Hindu fimibes '« given 
acconunodition elsewhere in pwcca lene- 
raenis. In the meanwhile, as tensions bet¬ 
ween the two sides subsided, the odd sight 
of the Hindu families coming to their 
houses to clean up and carry out other 
chores during the day and returning to 
the Municipal School rafagee camp dur- 
jj^ the night was observed. With appetites 
whetted for Maharashiri Housing Board 
flats, appeab that all was safe and 
mat th^ should return home fell on 
deaf ears. 


It was around mld-Ibbruary. a awnih 
after the riecs. that NHSSandoibersoi^ 
organisations hke YU VA an cKwnced pro 
grammes for rebuilding houses detitoytd 
duriog the riots. The state govenmeni and 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation cune 
out wlih a liberal programme for rehabi- 
Utation, whereby reconsiructkm of rioi- 
desiroyvd houses were to be given priori- 
ly, arvd docuntenury evidence and other 
red upc was to be dispensed with. Nivari 
was (he first to begin, and a ksi of 20 such 
houses 10 be recomtructed in Jogeshwari 
was given to CoUccior (Suburban), Suresh 
SaM. who gave the go-ahead, and piotrus- 
ed to iniimaie the BMC. Being iiaie 
government land, Jogeshwari fell mtder 
his jurisdiction. 

The reconiiruciion work began on 
February IJ, orte of the areas where NHSS 
concentrated was Sitawadi. Baivei M the 
highway as well as on the Hindu-Muslim 
'border*, the rioting Hirulu mobs had ru¬ 
ed nearly 15 tenements in this area lo 
the ground. For the same reason, when 
reconstruction work started, it caught ihe 
eye of the authomics. For three days, a 
variety of officials, highway engineers. 
BMC officers and Collector's men, tape 
in hand, measured and caamined what 
was going on. They seemed satisfied that 
the original plinth area had been main¬ 
tained as required. However, on February 
II. without any notice (a 'stop work' 
notice under Seoion 354-A of the BMC 
Act is eiscmial). a BMC demolition squad 
from 'K* East Wa/d came and raeed three 
da)e of construction lo the ground. Near¬ 
ly a lakh of rupees worth of donations 
from sensitive diizeni and the Times 
Rehef Furvd was literally washed into the 
Jogeshwari nullah. Residents who pro¬ 
tested were beaten by the polica NHSS 
activist Seema Hirini was arrested. 

The reacitoA was abo quick and vigo¬ 
rous. By 3 p m> the same day. February 
it. a procession fed by Nivara of over 500 
persons, mostly women from Jogeshwari. 
shoutii^ against BMC ward officer V B 
Puwu, occupiad the offlees of the *IC' East 
)kbrd at Andheri. After an hour-kmg 
stand off. the poHcc moved in, beat up 
people and arrested about 80 of the pro¬ 
testors. There was a furore in the press, 
ai^ senior government officials like the 
Collector, Suresh Salvi. and (he Addi¬ 
tional MunidpaJ Commissioner, B M 
Ambhaikar. leemed genuinely outraged 
(bat riot .victims' houses were demolish¬ 
ed for Ihe second time. Ward offker V B 
ftwir was hauled up and orders for Ms 
transfer were Issued. 

V B PMr oiBed i meeting with *Nhai^ 
on fbbniary 22 to son out the tangle.‘Rsat 
was when the siory rolled out. Even is the 
meeting was proc^ing in the ward office, 
and Pawar was giving assurances that the 
construction could begin, suddenly 
Jogeshwari corporworwled by SMv Sena 
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corponton Rtvj lAtefcer end iA|e>b«v 
ftifinwtr («lso pmtni wer« Cmj|rss(I) 
corporaton fitiM Sin^ ipd Hoor Jehu 
Khu)—itormcd in and denuded that 
no pemiMion be f Iven to Mualim bouia 
to U iiGoiwnwied lifl the mailer of civint 
tiiemative Hatt lo the 200 Hindu refuiee 
toiliei wta mikd. Njvara activist said 
the iwo iauei ^ould not be linked, and 
that the corpontort could not ui in a 
imetint in which they hU iwc bemimhid 

Bui it became obvious ihcy Aod bcce 
invited by V B Pmti hknedt And wkh the 
iomiontedisrupiihetneedflB. Ukmidy 
Piwar not only iniiiied that the corpora* 
ton had a rithi to lit in the meeting, bui 
turned aiound and refused lo allow ibe 
Siiawadl icconiiruction to to ahead. 

Meanwhile, blbnnaiion pieced topether 
(wealed that all the Ovt eorporaiors of the 
area, ihrec Shiv Sena and two Conpraufl) 
had joined huds, togeihcr wiith ftamesh 
Dub^. former minister and MLA. to 
repistcr a formal complaint dcmandini 
the demolition of the reconstructed 
houses. Ramesh Dubey and the Sena eor* 
poraior Ravindra ^Ihiker had a panicular- 
ly notorious role during the riots, and 
dozens of Muslims in the area had sign* 
ed uaiemenis claiming having seen them 
personally leading the attacking mobs. In 
ihisdnma, Noor Jehu Khan. Con^caRl) 
corporator of the Bandra Plot area had 
at first refused to sign the demand for 
demolition, but finally bowed to the 
pressure of Dubey. Having colluded with 
the corpocatora in demobshint the houses. 
V B ftwar demanded that they in turn de* 
fend him. Thus the spectadc created on 
February 20, followed up iheraaftcr with 
a letter signed by Ihecorpormton suppor¬ 
ting V B Pawir and demanding cancella* 
lion of his transfer order. 

lb sort out ihe continuing tangle—by 
now the BMC had prevented ocher dee* 
Iroyed houses from being rebuilt in 
Jogeshwari and other areas—e high level 
meeting chaired by Satish Ihpathi. sec¬ 
retary (Rehabiliiationl. government of 
Maharashtra was called on February 23. 
which included the various rehef organist- 
tions, Shiv Sena and BMC and govern¬ 
ment ofTiciftla After much acrimooious 
debate, it wis agreed that all rsoc-destroyed 
and damaged houses would be allowed to 
be recorutrucxed without format permis- 
sioct, but after the BMC inspected the area 
to eiuure that the original area was 
maintained . Minutes of this meeting were 
to be circulated to all BMC wards to en< 
sure speedy rehabiUtaiion of the rio(*hit 
in othCT arwu toa With ihis small victory 
in hand the demolished tenements of 
Sitawadi were again censiructed. 

Skv FOft A Roof 

However, not very far awts at Etbhaui, 
Goregaon. again off the western Eapitss 
Highway; a few days laser, (be BMC 


enacted a similar drama. On January II 
Bighi, a Hindu mob, 'spiritually charged 
after a 'mahanuirti' set fire lo the 
waste and cardboard godowrH situated in 
the Eibbaiii market. Though both of 
these arc owrted by Muslims, ibe 'basii' 
behind the godowra sh e he i ed both Hindus 
and Muslims. Aod as Tire does not revog* 
ruse rdigiofi, it spread out and burnt the 
houses of both conununhics. 'Niwt* thus 
began work for the reconstruction of 
nearly 25 houses mostly of Himjus in tluv 
Etbhatli area from ihe third week of 
February. 

The Bombay Municipal Corporation 
(BMC) of course was not far bchirtd. 
Reportedly acting on a complairu of the 
Shiv Sena corporator of the am, Sudha 
Churl, Che ward officer of T South WWd, 
Hankare, issued a Stop work* notice on 
March 1. arid despatched a demolition 
squad on March 3. It was the high pre¬ 
paredness of the local basti-dwelkrs that 
saved the day. A large mob of angry 
residents greeted the demolition sqilad. 
With the €on*truct*on sites deep in the 
narrow gallii of the bastl. the squad 
thought discretion to be the better port of 
valour, end took to its heels railm than 
face the crowd. 

On March 4. a stay on demolition was 
obtained from the City Civil Court. 
Meanwhile, all aifumenis that the govern* 
ment aod the BMC had fonnuiated a 
policy of allowing reconuruction of riot* 
hit houses without formal permission, u 
decided in the meeting co w ed by Saiish 
TripaiKi just did not wash with the local 
BMC brass. Repeated meetin g s with ward 
officer Hankare and the Deputy Munici* 
pal Commisslonet S R Dangc ended in 
iMMhing. Finally, to avoid a repeat of 
Jogeshwari, Additional Municipal Com* 
ffllstiooer B M Ambhaikar, stepped in 
once again, and the houses were com* 
pkted and handed over to the owners on 
April 3 

Through the Malum creek, whkh divid¬ 
ed Bombmr island from suburban Bandra. 
runs huge werpipebnes. Along these 
pipehnes, a large number of families had 
bm Mayuig for the last fbw to fhe )ean. 
in settlemeou called Rajlvnagar and 
Indiranagar. Fredominanily Muslim <65 
per GcniX these bast is were mched during 
both the December and January rioca 
About fO houses were burnt and another 
50 looted and destroyed. A Bandra*bascd 
legal aid group, the Majha Cook up the 
cauK of these rfoi-hit and hrgan rebuild* 
ing Che huu in (he las week of March, 

By Much 25. led by Shiv Seaa leaden, 
a la^ gfoup of Koli fbhennen vrivtd. 
abused the rwi viaims and attempted to 
stop the ceuArucikm work. The next day. 
acting on the oimplaiMi by the Sav Sena. 
detDOhtion squads of both the BMC *H’ 
VM at a «0 as Addhional CoBecsor (Cn- 
croachmeiKs) arrriad to remove the huta 


Tbcy were a **danfer to the water mains**, 
and were ftesh' butmems and had nothing 
to do with the riota the officers claimed. 
*nse activtstt got a reprieve for a few days 
as they showed the panchnamas issued by 
the p^ke which indicated that the huts 
had been burnt In (he riots. It was also 
pointed out ihat Ihe reconstruction was 
taking place with building material issued 
by the state lovernmeni-constituted reha* 
bilitation committee. 

But Che reprieve wtts not for long. A 
week later, on April 3. the demolitioA 
squads came again and levelled the neatly 
constructed huts. Something is perverse 
about thcae demobtion depanmenu. Tlwy 
allowed Ihe huU lo come up, designed and 
directed by architects, allowed a nice coat 
of paint to be applied <and we admired 
the gleaming (in roofs neatly contoured 
along the pipeline from the Bandra 
flyover), allowed Rs 5 lakh worth of 
maierU to be sunk in. Aod then they 
moved in. The irony of the operation is 
they even confiscate the very tin sheets 
pfcwided by the 'rehabilitation arm* of the 
state governmem! 

The Majlis acliviiis ran from pillar to 
poat to undo the datruge, and rmalty were 
able to secure a hearing from the chief 
minisier, Sharad Pawar. The bureauems 
stuck to their startd that these were recent 
cnenadunoKs and thm they were not bum 
at dL However, in two meetings with Fbww 
on April 6 and I, Ihe activists, through 
documents and panchanamas, convinced 
him of the injustice dohe and alternative 
plou for thcK riot-hit was agreed upon. 

As this gOB to press, however, the col* 
lector's men are refusing to go by the 
survey carried by the activists, and are 
again demanding documentary midence 
for aliemative allotmeni, The aciiviiis 
say the desiroyed plinths, together with 
the paochrumas. adequately show the 
number of huts. The collector's men are 
determiniKl to see that the least possible 
number are rehabilitated. Result: the 
Mahim pipeline rk>(*hit continue to squat 
at their old sites in the scorching May heat 
with the sky as their roof. 

The same were the travails of the slum* 
dwellers of the Mahaima Gandhinagar 
slum, Antop Hill, where nearly 500 
tenements were damaged or desiroyed by 
attackers between January 9 and 12. On 
Bombay Por\ Tkusi land, the rkH victims 
were being helped by the Gandhi Relief 
Camp, and its main organiser, one Father 
Chriftopher Brien of a local church. 
Despite desperate attempts to get permis¬ 
sion for (he reconsiruction from ihe *P 

North Ihbrd ofTice of the BMC. stonewall* 
ing continued, forcing the riot-hit to live 
in the relief ramp momhs after the rioii 
had subsided. The Port Trust had no ob> 
jection to the reconstruction since the 
slum is an old one. and most of the 
residenis possess documentary ev;dence. 
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Plnilly. f<(l up With ih««i(iiudeofihc 
BMC. the relief c«mp oiianiser< began 
work OA the reconst ruci ion of the hull 
around Apnl 15 They are hoping that the 
demohiiun sQuads do not come 

Amm as tih foatsi Ba^is 

Then, in the wake of tiM BMC demoh* 
lion ujuads came (he forest department 
Stretching from <Kjregaon. near fUm City, 
to K jndiv li 4 iO km stretch, u an endk» 
expanse of vlumdwelhngs on the bonier 
of and spihijig into the Sanyay Gandhi 
Natiurial f'ark On April 22 ai^ 23. the 
forest Jepjtttnefli. wiih polKC protection, 
demolished nearly 300 huts in Maungarh, 
a shanty colony dose to Film City On 
Apiil 28 and 29, the squads mov^ oo 
to ra/c A/ad Nagar and a port urn of 
Amhedkai Nagar. olf Kurar Village in 
Malad As this goes to press, sporadic 
demolitions are cominuing 

The history ot these localities is stBnjfi* 
cant These shanty colonies, numbering 
nearly 80,000 tenements along the Na* 
itonal Park, are nceupied byamixiureof 
Muslims and Maiang and Mahar dalas 
The Muslims of MaunprH. Aygd Nagar 
and Ambedkar Nagar became the Urget 
of Hindu cssmmunalists on January 10 
and 11 nights Nearly 300 houaes ssere tor 
vhed Of destroyed and about 20 people 
were killed and scorn injured in the area 
htgoificanily. hosvcvcr. a large number ol 
daiii houKs were also destroyed and 
losiud Most ol the Muslims M into a 
Muslim enclave m Malad called Pachan 
wadi, where nearly 350 of these chanty 
lamilie> made up the bulk of the relief 
camp set up ihcre 

To the Nivara Hakk Suraksha hamitt 
activists working among these not vie* 
urns. It became apparent that a stgntricant 
aspect of the communal attacks m the 
area wcie linked to land grab bids by local 
gangs Attempts to take the Paihanwadi 
camp families back to Maiaogarh and 
A/ad Napr siere stoutly resisted by local 
hoodlums 

Then on February 4 night a dalil basii. 
Shiv Shakii Chaw I in Appapada con 
sisimg ol about 110 huts, was burnt to the 
ground On mvestipiion. it was revealed 
I hat pt wa» the handiwork of one Dinesh 
Singh fhakur. a local upper caste slum 
lord, who had been trying to evict these 
residents for some time Significanily, 
Thakur had tried to cover hts tracks by 
gelling hi» henchinen to smash the idt^s 
in the nearby Dana Mandir on the same 
mghi and thereby pass it off as a com* 
fflunal cla^h (i was the tremendous 
political maturity of the dalKs of the basti. 
who imstiediatefy saw Thakur's gam^ and 
rhcmselies repaired the damage to the 
idof. while suppressing news of the attack 
Oft the temple Thakur was ftnalJy arrested 
on February 6 only after ihe head of the 
grmv siinimgeni posted m the area took 


up flip matter with the pobce. 

A $tw days later, on February 12. the 
Muittm lea^s in Paihajiwudi abruptly 
shut the relief camp and NHSS activists 
wm forced lo rehabtliiaic ihe imt hit 
families at their original sues under ea 
tremeJy hostile circumstances keeping 
constant vigjt night and day; several at 
lacks by lumpens wvre warded ofl. and b> 
and by people began setting up home in 
Ihe three basiis using the construction 
material donated by Nivara. Times Relicl 
I und. Rotary Club and other such bodies 
Bui the fragile peace was broken oft 
March 7 when, on Hoh eve. a section of 
Ambedkar Nagar consisting of about 52^ 
huu was burnito the ground The people 
suspected foul play The pobce said it was 
a kerosene primus slove accideni 1iM 
date, the cause of the fire has noi been 
established But for the volunieers. their 
hands were lull wuh rehabilitaiion work 
again, and with having io convince the 
angry Hindu dalits of Ambedkar Nagar 
that the culprits were not the Muslims of 
neighbouring Aaad Nagar 
Then came the demolition by the forest 
deparimem Starting fiom Matangarh on 
April 22 and 23. the forest squad, pro 
lecied bv the Dmdothi polsce. raaed over 
2JX31} huts in the area in a lOaJay opera 
tion The focus was on Muangarh, Aaad 
Nagar and Ambvdkar Nagar—wherever 
the not hit had tried to reconstruct their 
houses In Ambedkar Nagar. only the 
precise section whKh had been burnt on 
March 7 was demolished In A<ad Nagar. 
Mushm houses. identiTied with a parti* 
cular white plastic sacking material which 
they had rccerved in riot relief, alone ixre 
demo l i s hed A0 buddmg maienal. donated 
for and boughi by the not-hii families, 
was carried away forcibly Activists 
counted ai least 25 trucks full of tin 
sheets, wooden poks arsd such material 
being carted off Nivara Hakk Suraksha 
Samiii had donaicd about Rs 2 lakh worth 
of maierial—Ihe money coming from a 
variety of groups arsd cittaens—all of 
which IS in government godowns today 
Those who resisted were bniully beaten 
up On April 22, e section of Miiangarh 
residents and others from neighbouring 
slums began raising slogans agamsi the 
fomst department l.cd by seiner inspector 
of DiMoshi police suiion. Khalkhamkar. 
the polKe unleashed a lathKhaige four 
percofts were arrested The mos' vile com 
munal ^ne was hurhd at dte viowd Ihe 
arrested acimsis found to their horror 
that ai 12 noon almost all the pobce of- 
ficen leading the operation were reeking 
of hquor A sub inspector, who could 
barely stand, accused the aaivnis of bang 
desh drohu* On Apni'2B and 29. the 
same scene was enacted at Ambedkar 
Nagar and A/ad Nagar Ibuths who rests- 
ted the demoltiion were merakisly beaten 
A bulldozer was brought to demolish a 


snal school—Ihe Bham Ratna Amhatt* 
Vtdyalaya—serviog 400 chiMren in the 
area, the supenniendeni of the school fefl 
ai forest range onker L^hande^ feet and 
begged him to take his life Tint. The 
drama averted the demofation for that day 
Lokhande. however, promised to come 
back with his bulldozer 

The forest department claims that the 
slumdweClers have encroached on valuable 
forest land and are causing serious en* 
vironment degradation of Bombay’s green 
pocket The slumdwellers say that forest 
range officer Lokhande. and before him 
range officer Pitil, ran a iucraiive business 
10 netting hefty hafia’ for allowing the 
slumdwellers io settle on forest land 
Ambedkar Nagar residenis say ihey are 
situated on f t Dinshaw Trust land and 
not on forest land They also point out 
that the worst environmental degredation 
IS being caused not by the slumdwellers 
but by the corrupt forest rangers who 
have fUtieised entire hills by selling 
mud and stones to building contractors 
MiiangarhH residents say they have the 
regitiraiton number of 27 trucks which 
ply up to fisc trips a day carrying valuable 
red 'garden* mud That is why possibly 
Maungarh has uen its founh demoltiton 
in five yeais The hafta* is reportedly 
Rs 10,000 a truck 

But more than all this, it is obviously 
not a coinctdence that the lorcsi depart 
meni. out of the 80.000 lenemenis along 
the Nattonal ^rk, chose the bastis where 
the riot hit and the fire-nivaged daliis and 
Muslims were siruggiitig to rebuild their 
lives for demolition 

On March II. Gajanand kirtekar. 
Coregaon's Shiv Sena Ml A. raised a 
discuspoo in the asMmbly that encroa 
chcr^ of the minority community had 
ruined the National Park The state 
government promised lo act and chief 
minisier Sharad Pawar cleared the file fo' 
demolition The not victims, their lives 
fractured and smashed, now do noi have 
even a relief camp to go to 

The lerses of events narrated above 
make n obvious that the communal war 
IS far from os«r Hinduiva forw are deter 
mined to continue to urget the Muslim 
community to keep the fires burning 
Various arms of the sute—the Bombay 
Muniapal Corporanon. pobce and other 
officials— have established a close nexus 
with Shiv Sena and other communal 
forces IO carry oo a subterranean proxy 
war for Hindutva agam&t the Muslims 

bcowumic ukI l^iUlkal INwkly 
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Badainavaia Killings 

Signs for the Dalit Movement of Karnataka 


Jaa^i Kalr 


Tht ICiniiftJM D$Ut SMnghitnh S$trtiti has becorm^ a formidable 
o/ftDfsitfon in the state Relying on local resources and 
responding Qukkly to the daily abuses to which Dalits are 
subjected, the'DSS has iearnt to wield (he kgaUjuridica! 
machinery wjf/? some skill This has made the Daiits the targets 
of new and varied atrocities artd earned them the hostility of 
other political groupings such as the Raitha Sangha^ 


IN the last week of March, ihe people of 
Bangalore •«(« tnaied to an CKcetleru pro- 
<lucikMi of Oevanur Mahidcvi’s novdia 
Kusumebole by (he Mysore repertory 
iheatra Rangayina. C Basavaluifaiah*$ 
open air diamitiiaiion liayed faUhful to 
the difftcuh cadences of ihe dialect otthe 
Mysore area whkh spoke of the multiple 
ways in whkh Dalits coped wkh urtbeara* 
Me oppresuon. through recourse lo eJa* 
borate ritual, humorous deHance. tridi* 
tionaJ deference, or adoption of libmtory 
ideologin, while ne>vnheless paying a 
terrible price for the slightest Irani* 
grtuion. 

It was cruel irony that on March 25, in 
Badanavala, Nanjangud taluk. Mysore 
disirkt. a village neighbouring writer 
Mihadeva’i native Oevanur. thiee Daliis 
paid with their lives for the sin of deman¬ 
ding admission to the newly*renovated 
Siddeswart temple in the village, renovt- 
tkMtt (hat had been made possible by Dalit 
morwy as much as Dalit bbour. 

Ba^navab is a small village of 2,500 
people, about 25 miles from Mysore diy. 
Dur^ the period of Mysore Oewan Mir^a 
Ismail's engagement with econornk na* 
lionaJunt. Badanavala was chosen as the 
centre of a staie'SpoASored khadi produc* 
lion ptoframme, and the village was even 
visited by Mahatma Gandhi in 193d, and 
was also the focus of (he work of Ik^ur 
Ramachaodrt Rao. referred (o as (he 
Mysore Can*!, who undertook an epk 
fast for tempb emry of Dalits in 1933. lb' 
day, I here is lit tie trace of (he moral force 
of (he religion of Gandhi, even leu trace 
of any constructive uork. and only (be 
bitter reminder of (he liogering anti* 
gonisins of camt, b etween the dominant 
Lingayai caste and the Dalits, who com* 

prise (he iwe major eommunilies in the 

village 

There aie (sarly 1400 Dalhs. and about 
1,000 LingiQtts in Badanavala. the rest of 
Ihe popubikn of the viUage coruisting of 
Ganigas and a few Muslimi In (his dry 
area, the OaKis are moMly small farmen 
and agricuhuril labouren, while the 


Lingayais loo are medium-scale farmers, 
rmpk^ing labour on their land. Both the 
Dalits and (he Lingayais spoke of no 
history of hoMililki. and indeed there 
have been no oven signs of discrimination 
with teferena to water sources, shops, 
flour mill or fair price depot. ^ h is 
clear that the caste hierarchy was rarely 
chalknged ia any signifKani 'way nil 
recently. In that sense we may speak of 
the succtu of Ramachsndra ftao's work 
for harmony within the caste order. 

TEMPLk ENTav Issue 

The village sdu^m, whkh memorialises 
Gandhi with an annkss bust under a 
canopy, has Daht lemptes to Rama. 
Viriyaroma and Maniyamma on three 
sides; on the founh si^ is ihe red*tiled 
building of the Ambcdkar Ywaha Sangha. 
Even (he topography of the village has 
been aheied by the emcrfcnoe of this new 
polilkal force m the village. Since I9S4. 
when a was founded, the Sar^ha has been 
built up by the growing band of educated, 
but disatfeaed. group of OaKis. The 
Dalits appear to have acquired a respec¬ 
table degree of formal educalion. with 
over 100 youngsters who have completed 
their SSLC and nearly SO graduaies. 
Closely linked lo the Dalit Sanghanh 
Samiti. whkh has buiH up a formwiable 
base in nearly every taluk of Karnataka, 
the San^ia has organised educatioital, 
cultunl and sports programmes, induduig 
a successful aniMiquor canuMigo, for all 
of which Ihe village's proicitmty to Mysore 
has clearly been a hdp. 

Plans were made a year ago to take ad¬ 
vantage of the Btuigarappa govemmeoi's 
Aradhatia scheme and renovate the Sad- 
deswue letnple. locMcd some distance 

away from iIk village, to which devotees 
came from afl (be tteighbouring villages, 
and frora as iar as Mysom this pur¬ 
pose. ^nshrvamurthy. ihe secretary of 
the lenovaiioncomiiutiee. appealed to the 
Dahu of Badanavala to contribute their 
mite. He may perhaps have been encoura* 


ged by the Uim, but petvmhvt, unities of 
(he Bharviya Janata Pan^ in 1909. aH 
lesideBU of Badanavala. induding the 
DaUts, had sent consecrated brkks for the 
Shilanyas programme at Ayodhya. But 
evoking this unity in (he local setting was 
somcirhai moredifTicuic younger Dalits, 
particularly the members of the Sangha. 
demanded that they be assured of temple 
entry when the renovations were complete 
This assurance was given, and (he Daliis 
contributed Rs 30400 as well as 'shram* 
dan* for the renovation. 

The temple was ready for forirtal re* 
opening on January 30. on which occa- 
stor( several Lingayat swamijis and (he 
I ingayat Congreu MLA of Nanjangud. 
M Mahadevu, as well at some other Dalit 
legislators were invited. Dalits who were 
born and brought up m Badanavala wer^ 
however, deliberately kepi out. and even 
attacked by lathi and stckk'Wieldini 
l.ingayai youihs. The pMtee. who were 
present, chose to book cases against 31 
l.mgayais and 26 Dalits under Sec 10? for 
disturbiAg the peace. Neither the swamijis 
nor Mahadevu chose to intervene in 
favour of the local Dahts’ right to enter 
rhe temple. 

A peace committee was constituted (he 
very neii day. which included (he circle 
mspeciof, the deputy «uperiniendent of 
police, the lehsildar and leaders of both 
the communHies. The Lingayai leaders 
appeared to be in no mood to relent and 
asked for time till February 24 to Von* 
sider* the question of temple entry. This, 
S P Kishore Chandra said, was unaccep¬ 
table. and insisted that emry be permit* 
ted from February I or 2 itsrif. By 
February 2. the pujari of the temple had 
escaped and the (empk was locked. Daliis 
gained entry into the temple only through 
police intervention from February 2. 

Upstaged by the Dalits, who were clear* 
ly conscious of their densocratic rights 
when they demanded police protection, 
the Lingayais were forced to withdraw 
from their indefensible posttion But not 
for long plans were already afoot to leach 
Ihe DaHis of Badanavala a lesson, and 
daily consultations were held between 
Parashivamurthy and (he local MLA. 

The Dalits meanwhile planned a big 
puja aher Ugadi on March 25. for which 
they requested police protection as early 
as March 22. Vei while some 16 Dalits 
were returning victorious from a erkket 
match in AneyambaUi village on March 
25 at about I p m. a group of more than 
SO Lingayats armed with choppers, skktes 

and knives pounced on them and irvanag* 

ed lo kill three Dalhs and s^vrely injured 

(WO. 

Among those who were killed in the 
well planned attack were B Narayana* 
swamy, a retired headmaster and his son 
Madhukar Natarai, a school teacher. An 
old Dalit woman, witness of untold 
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ud op^wwoi. if ciflK 
Imt slKKk and pwn on licanni tte tke 
MUckm inchiM fonner svteu of cbc 
hcadnister. So fv about M of the 
M^oember •ini of Lin^tyiis been 
an«Md, and the entire eet of abk'bodM 
mak UnfayUf have |one imo Indint. 
ksvint only their women, cbildren and 
old flten b^ind. The MirprHini number 
of eulfiden now ocaipyioi schook and 
every available public building are 
menben of the police^ 120 of them, who 
have kepi any further repnsab at bay. 

Bidineiili*i beitlon. ku than 200 km 
from the etate o^Htal. hat made the inci* 
dent prominent in the media and in the 
lefulature. and hat m^ the villaie the 
tariM of larfe numben of Coname<i| 
politkiaiu anxious to establish their 
llbcrml aebewials. Chief minister Veerap* 
pa Molly, who alio visited the scen^ paid 
compcnsaiion to the families of the dead, 
ordeied a CBI probe and announced that 
the state would stop 'usdiki* (trantt) to 
lonplcs pnctkini unioudubilMy (e«en as 
he responded tevoumbly to the tMOfoKion 
from ouiraped kfitleion that the temple 
be taken over by the povemincai). Id ad* 
dliion, a fair number of twamijlt have 
vHiied the place. indudiBo the iwimiji of 
N^ewv Muu. a pubUc and vociferous 
BIP supporter, who advised the Oalhs to 
kt bytories be bygones, and start living 
arok^y with the upper castes. Dahl 
leiislaior C Mocamme. who has been 
chairperson of ibe kgisiatuft cofflmhice 
enquiring into the various incidents of 
aifOcUks against Dalits, threatened that 
aD27 Dahc MLAiofthe Icfblaiuie would 
resign, but there appear to be no tignseif 
that it all. 

The Dtht Sangharsh Samiti, whkh 
responded gukkly to the incident, held 
ijeo demonstraiioQt In Mysore and Nan* 
iangud. demanding a dcuiled probe, 
dismissal of the circle inspector and 
puakhmeot for the guilty. Ybt. the 
Ungayatt of the area, not to be outdone, 
and showiai do sense of remorse for the 
iaewkw, ako orianlsed a krpe process^) 
aitd rally in San^gud under the leader* 
■hip of MLA Mahackvti. whoa he donafl* 
ded that the DSS, Mng even more 
dangerous than the RSS, be banned 

Ontyie Offensive 

As Mahadevu’s support for the attack 
Is becoming tnore er^ilicit. he is seeking 
cover by going on the offensive. When 
asked why he made the stuement about 
the danamus nature of the DSS, he said 
that though the RSS is a conuMaal 
ofianisekon, k is working (or lugh ideds* 
ai ahigb k>d. but the DSS was interler* 
ing in daily adminbtraitv^ afTain. and 
were a daily haruimem lo the upper 
eaMes. who row kav* *oo peace of aund* 
duetotheDSSaadittgoondarhi'. Refer* 
ring to a koilar cenfroaiation between 


the dito Mid ^ RkBV Hag* 

Mdafcinhoir (ahik of Mymc dktrkt. 
in wWdt dgiM Ddia nvR kM about two 
years dbo. ibe kgulasoc inssud ibai Ibe 
Linmats had “beep provoked into the 
attack". By Mahadevu*! inge/uous legk, 
activity of the DSS is at least as dump* 
tive of communal hanaooy and k nnii 
naiiea^ as the aesrvitia of the RSS 

Mahadevu’s staiemem a testimony to 
the wayi in which the ICarnauka OaMi 
Sangharsh Samiti has become a fonnida* 
bk ofganUaiion in the state today. Rely* 
ing on local resources and nspondeng 
quickly to the daily round of abuses to 
whkh Dalits are subjectad. the DSS has 
ktrnt to wield the l^al*juridical machi¬ 
nery with some skilL A large number of 
cases have been filed under the SC/ST 
fprmtmioo of Auockks) Act of 19d9 and 
the Protection of Civil Rkhis of 195$. 
Althou^ a mere 16 of the 2,269 cases 
filed o«et the past three years hm< leech¬ 
ed fruhioa. there is a persistent faith in 
trying to make that lysaeffl work. There 
has alBD been a consrtem attempt to build 
bridges with the police, loiM considered 
the implacabk cnemke of Dalits. Indeed, 
in M kasi three itmi cases. iNk police 
haw pifWBCcd attacks on Diku from lur- 
deadly, oftoi by firing on upper cestc 
mobs. In Domlaganagapur. AfcalpOr 
taluk, Gulbarga disirici, a predominantly 
backward dais viAagg three caMe Hutdui 
wcw kitted 10 police Aring in July last jear 
when pottce tried lo prewat a vioous at¬ 
tack oa Dabti then In Idapanur in 
Raichur ditfrict. a 2,00(k<trong mob arm- 
ad wkh choppers, staves and knrm was 
fked oa by pobce at Ihey caare to attack 
the Dalks. and four were killed. In 
Hoedwig in Kanakpun tahik of Bangakve 
dblhct. the village VokkaJigas who 
damaged end set Hre to 66 Dalit hona 
were prewnied from further violence 
through pobce interwation. 

There is a poliikal awakening among 
Dalits across the state owr the pas) 15 
yean that has made them the target of 
new and varied airodiim. Daiu hew ewn 
earned the hostility of other poUlrcal 
groupings such as the lUiths Sanghs, 
which resenu the Dalits' lack of rmbu- 
siasm for the Sangha (which, it must be 
noted, has rarely taken up the case of 
agricuhural wages, working as it does 
primarily for prke iaereases which bwKfk 
middk- and large-farmen). 

New SEcaficanow 

There are m easy sohaions to the spate 
of atrocitjci "y^Ti DuSii» that occur 
across Karnataka to^. PoUikuni haw 
always rushed to the spotof cbe atrooiy 
and assured DalHs of sepmat^ l^r miUt. 
hotek and fair prkc tkopa so that fnctxon 
may be avoid e d, yet, there Is no quesUos 
that this kadi to ocw forms of segrega- 
tioA and cannot be the solution in the 


font ran. The Karaataka boam mMsia 
ObMVD Singh, hv mom thMt oace riMy 
promised to arm Dalhs to help them 
fend their civil rights. The massive depfoy- 
meni of police in areas where there haw 
been vicious attacks od Dalits again can¬ 
not be luusiaed for very long. The 
judicial process, slow and creaking at the 
best of times, has sorely tried the patience 
of Dalits who need immediate redrcesal 
of their grievaaces. No wonder that they 
haw begun admimstenng their own forms 
of justice, and used their organised force 
10 attract at least the assurance of civilis¬ 
ed behaviour from the caste Hindus. 

*nie media Mtention trained on Badana- 
wl coMiaus sharply wbh the virtual non- 
reportage of the Hoedurg incident in 
which 66 Dalit homes were imashed or 
burnt by rampaging Vokkaligas. Al least 
in part, the antagonism betwe e n the 
Lingaynt MLA and Dalk MP. both of the 
Congress (Ik has fuelled tome of the 
curfoeiiy over the BadanavmJa incideni. li 
IS perhape an indication of the miles that 
the OS^ and the Dabts of Karnauka. 
haw to go that nearly all newspapen con* 
linuc to refer to them, not by the name 
they have given themselves, but as *Hari- 
lans' and 'Umouchabks’. 

The future of the DSS in Karnataka, 
which started out ss an organisation for 
iramforreiDg cultural pobtka. wtU depend 
on how it sustains the considerabk energy 
that seems to have been releaeed. This will 
demand, among other things, thinking 
through whu is perhaps the most pm* 
bkmatic of its intervemforu In Karna- 
taka's villages: its responw to the persis¬ 
tent charge that Dalits haw moksied 
upper caste women. In many instances, 
this has merely been dismissed as a form 
of caste justice for the centuries of abuse 
whkh four* women have endured at the 
hands of caste Hindus The ponesslve 
pronoun betrays the fact that even the 
most propenyleu of peopk have one 
form of 'properly' over which power is 
wielded, thfomen have cenainly not been 
inducted as democratic partners in the 
siruggks of the DSS. and predictably 
there arc neither women leaden in the 
DSS nor are women's issues pan of the 
agenda. 

The Badanavala events were in many 
ways oo worse than the inotknu that hi^ 
occurred in AUagi-^ Idapanur or Sargur. 
The CID probe ordered by the duel 
minister can only be cold CDaCon lo the 
DaJitt of Xarnaiaka. who haw seen ibe 
i^ototmeni of a one-man comniiafoD 
uo the Saiiur incidcRi. but have yet to 
hear of his report whkh was submitMd to 
the gowramem B Nownfoer last year anl 
has clearly becB supprosad. Dsapke web 
paradonss, the Dattt mowmsm miMi con¬ 
tinue to pursue as many awsuss m pe^ 
bk in dadnlag a meawre of dignity for 
Dalit Nws. 
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scieaee ami supentitioii 

Bkifftl Dogvi 


/fuitfid of punoing fomer-friondly sctoKc, (ndiM has opted for 
re$tmeh which wiU be of interest only to business, in the 
dreumsuocest it is nor surprising that farmers, perceiving this as 
deception in the name of science have espoused superstitiM and 
non^sdence. 


INDIAN viUafBi pnmde a siriAie pm4ox 

Nfe femwiins Mavily «viffwd by oU 
NUfioMbaUeNaiMlcyciiMpmijiioiu, aad 
ywi non fbUbtf to rcapood to the poMMNtki 
of aeoooni k inpco«tmcM made poailWe by 
■nence and techeoloiy. Ttoie comiot be bet< 
ter enSonot of this then the csieni to which 
$ieeA it«olu(iOA lincylture haa been taken 
up by farmcrt of Indtan viflafEa Accoidini 
10 the iDvemnwiM'i dau lor main foodcnin 
oopi. Mp 10 47 million hccum of 

land had bacn planed with H Y Win ihc cme 
of iheee ill lood crape. Even allowini for 
the CRpcciad aapieratloa of data, this k a 
my impreuive mponie on the pan of 
farmer*. A< asnomifl llanjii Sau hai eom< 
maned, ‘'Dm h aa unpmEotemed diffiulon 
compai^ to any innovation anywhere In (he 
world!* 

But have (he Unnm been imply rowaided 
for their mponelvcncei lo the call of modern 
Mtence and lechnoloiy? Pbr from (his. The 
IfMlian mpenence of afhctdiiwe based on 
crop varictin which need heavy dose* of 
chemiea] lertiliem. peaiieidei and he iUnh le i 
n the Mine a* (he biller experience of other 
ptecea Afier i lime, more and more of (Nck 
chemacali arc needed pal to maiiMain ykSdi 
Harmful pens develop rcelsiance lo 
pewicides and iheie is a never-endint search 
for newer formulation ihai eia beat (he 
bupa But often n U the bups which win. The 
fenetic uniformity ai wed a* lack of adap> 
labilny to local clirnatk condition* makes 
ihe new HYV» very wiscepiible to pen at* 
lenilon. Farawit* eipenees escalate whik the 
pain* in yield, if at all (hete mist, are input 
much leu than expected. 

Thk leads to a kw of faith in seknee and 
(he farmen (wn easily lo relipious myihs 
and Hipmtitwns from whkh (hey have not 
fully aiaeffcd. An aapet apalnet Ihc csta* 
MishnwM, which is per ceived to be respon* 
lible for the ccopomic ills, M mimd with 
strenp aati'CMdera science kelinis. which 
seek lefupe In the comfort of old relitkMja 
beliefs and supersdikms. Such feelings can 
take danperoui sectarian aiut diunptlve 
forms depen rtln p on the kind of proracation 
that li prmidBd There k an iHoceting anec¬ 
dote from Piiaiab when terforUt vioknee 
was at hi peak. Mtape due (o heavy 
peelicUk ex pos ure, birds iit (he region 
became doll aad «ouJd not fly away on 
befog approadied by human beinpi so thai 
their vidbflhy la the Helds increased. 
InddcMafiy theae Nrdi also fcsemMed a 
powerful retiplotis symbol. This led to 
rumoun that ihcu had been tew there by 
a frees Ouru lo that injuKke caused (o tbe 
people could be mwnped. 

Tirti omedow shows how dou (he 


farmers, ewt In tbe moM latssive area of 
preen revolution, are to rdipfoos belkfs and 
superBiiion*. lo such a arttinp what k 
pcTce i ied w a failure of scknce. or decep* 
tion in the name of teknea. can lead to a 
violent backlash that uses relfoioos rcvivaiisi 
icndenek* apaina the YsiaHiskmeni* that 
h lupposcd to be responsible for the pro* 
bkois of farmer*. How this miabbshmeni* 
wiD be defined v8t depend on local factor* 
and the source of provocaiaon/bwiipaiion 
but (he fertik praund la whadi (hii provoca¬ 
tion can spread fail is provided by the 
economic and ecolopical rcalMic* of green 
revoluiion fanunp. 

In all this, of coorsc. (here k no failure 
of science as such. The same sekwg could 
have been put to uu for obeasmeg varwim 
which did not make ihe farmer depewdeni 
on chrmicaU bm irkd to increase yields to 
the mient possible bplo»-coei methods and 
materials whkh were avadabk within the 
villages. Better yields could be obtained by 
improviAg the indipeooui mririies whkh 
ewie well edapted to focal conditfons and 
leu susceptible io pesi* and disease The 
tame tckniiHc knowlcdie could tmo been 
used for preserving rwhrr than endanger* 
inp the divertiiy of crop varieties available 


mi fon g d en a Memmi of fomsfs and opi^ 
kMend for soMhkg chni could bring dukk 
proHu for apribuaincss in the form ofaaks 
of aprichemkaJs. machinery and leeda The 
imeiesis of busineu dominated the leseaieh 
for crop variRks bid (his was done ia ihe 
aarac of belpinp Ihe farmeri. 

Aprkuliure is just one exampk of such 
trends. Science and tcchnolofy aie used to 
•erve (he interests of bip busincu vcs-o*vk 
faraam and consumer* and of rich eoun- 
trio vcK-vt* poor countries. Thus insiead 
of having a liberating Influence on the world 
whkh is Rill ridden by poverty and want oa 
a tipniricaM scale, sciowe fredueruly has an 
oppoeiK impact. 

Ikchoology tmrufen acrou coumnea ai^ 
coMiaents have kd to a siiuatkm where 
leehnofoples which can have a very disru^ 
tile impact on the lives of millions of pa*^ 
pk cap be imposed from above instead of 
molving viih the aperience of people. It 
goes without saying (hit initially all (he 
nice things will be said aboui the new 
technologies and a clevet propaganda effort 
will be launehed. Peopk sirugglmg ai low 
levds of subwiience ate likely to respond 
eaperty 10 any poasibiUlici of growing 'Iwo 
blades of corn when only one grew befoul, 
spcciaJly a* (he lonpR term adverse impUca* 
lions arc nmer opUiiwd to them. Wh« the 
argalivc implkations cateh up wiih (hem. 
Ihe resuhing ecoooaiic lensfoni and frustra- 
lions can erupt In vinlenet 

SekniiRi and teehnocrais cannoi remaia 
unc o ncerned about ihe fteld-level impaR of 
their work. There has to be a serious rocon- 
sidciiifon of the imiw that the spiead of 
Mchnofogy evoked with other asms bui sold 
in the name of helping (he poor has on the 
li^lihood and conunimeni of million of 
villagers. 


IA many anas. But instead of dosng all these 
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YOUNG MANACTRS AT THE CROSSROADS 

Tbe TrtehaafcuCoaiptez 

PtUN KGARG ft INDIRAJ PARISH 

Tbe management graduate is considered to be ledtnically sound but atrogancaAd 
doRrandfog He os ahe k seen to be Moleranr of supertors, hankering after an 
afftueM Ufokyle and gi ven to changing fobs ftequenily. The purpesae of this 
abaorbfng bo^ knee |uR lo test tbe val^ty of these perceptkms bu xo explore 
the btner wnrid of the young Indkn marsager 

TPhai emerges bon das unique study IS a sensitive peutra a of a hurnan being In 
search of values and the meanng cd life and not fust a «ss person relentlessly 
pursuing su ccess snd maserial gskt 
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Total Literacy Campi^gns: 

A Field Report 

Nllya Rao 

Estsblishmcni of mass iitcracy is a task that calls for sensitive 
and wefl<oordinafcd administrative skids and a potiiicat 
commitment that few governments in post^independence India 
have had. Without mass organisations of the poor, without 
mass participation in programmes of social and economic 
development and without the universalisation of primary 
education, the gains of the literacy campaign wilt be difficult 
to sustain. 


THE NaiioMt Literacy Miuion <NLM) 
rnkbUshtd in I9U. with the objeaiK 
Of iwiiAi and strtntihenini the cxisiini 
adali education proframmee tn the eoun< 
try and ntakinf them mail profmmmcs. 
Sowenl evaluatioru weia conducted by the* 
Mtaiion. and projects Hke the Ituril Pune* 
tional Utency Pi^nmm^ the Ma»i Pro* 
framme of FunciionaJ Litcracy» the adult 
education progmnnMi of roiuntary apen* 
eke and luie lovernmenie uvre revised. 
Thaw effons did not lead to a satisfac¬ 
tory stmtcfy for the eradication of mast 
illiteracy. 

In 1999 .1 voluntary agency, the Kerala 
Shaetra Sahiiya ftrishad (KSSF) asked 
the National Literacy Million for finan¬ 
cial aulstance for a mass campai|n in 
EntaJuilsn dMna. The flni Ibial Liiericy 
Campaign (TLC) was begun in Erna- 
kukam district on January 26. I9S9. and 
from this experience was developed the 
TLC model* for mass literacy that Is now 
being implemented in over ISO districts of 
the country. 

An important conclusion of the inter- 
naiional Ktciature on education and 
Nieracy is that mass literacy is nor « 
dero l opmcnt outcome that is achieved 
merelywith the passage of time: it requires 
a coiiKious and organised mass cam¬ 
paign. The Indian experience on this is 
dear enough. I ndia's programrrtes of adult 
education, administered by the Depart¬ 
ment of Adult Education for several 
decad«» failed to adiiett any real progrew 
m the field of mass literacy. 

Iniemationally. campaigns to promote 
rapid increases in rates of liierocy have in- 
verfved the mobilisation of larie numbers 
of karners and teachen. often by central 
awthortties who hex used ekmcnis ef 
Gompubion. ideology and social pressure 
to propagate bieracy. lo Nicaragua, the 
mau literacy campaign of the early I9i0s 
was given the imagery and vocabulary of 
a national war to depose an 
sock] order and wutM a new one bawd 
ca mass empowerment. 


Literacy b» of course, of intrinsic im- 
porrance in the life of a human being. 
Ltierwy b aim an inwrumcni of empower- 
meiH. Awareness about ledal problems 
and structum. and informatlm about 
development programmes can help tcans- 
form lives, by enabling people lo seek— 
and demand'-better cendiiioasof Ufa 16 
be 'literate* in terms of the norms of the 
Mbikm. a learner muK hero bask kieracy 
and numeracy skilk. functional know¬ 
ledge. usabk in day-io^ay affairs and 
social awareness. 

Experience has shown that there are 
some innovative features of the total 
literacy campaign in India that are com¬ 
mon to the different areas in whkh it has 
been impknxnted. The firsi of these com¬ 
mon ekments is its mau campaign ap¬ 
proach. The TLC seeks to cover, in a 
specified time-period, the entire illiterate 
populailon reaiding in a compaa. geogra¬ 
phical area, mually a district. The second 
common feature of the campaigns ii the 
pankipation of the paopk of the locabiies 
where the cair^mrgns are on. in pUnning 
and impkmeMing the campaign. Thirdly, 
campaigns are based on volunury work, 
nnehayat-kvd. bfock-kroL district-level 
and state-level organisations have been 
formed that are mdeper^eiu of. although 
supported by. local governments and ad- 
nuntsiraiora Though the specific methods 
of mass mobilisation vary, the formation 
of such oiganisatiom is absc^tfly crucial 
to the success of the literacy campaigns. 

WWk there are common kaiiiies to the 
campaigns in difTerent areas, kteracy cam¬ 
paigns must also be sensiiiro to i*xisting 
social coodftioas. to the condhior's^ life 
and work of people in specific locaJiiies. 
to the gender and age compositions of 
local populaiiofli. to the languages that 
people speak, and so on. 

EWntial to a bieracy cam^yi are pro¬ 
grammes that ouure that n^liienias du 
not relapse into illiteracy. It is well 
established that • nco-bteratc can reron 
to illitmie status in I to 10 months (and 
Mn quktar) if poB-blcracy campaipw do 


not prtnrite nwgined pmetieg ki wkg 
Kceracy skills. This is cron true of rogiens 
where ba s c-krol literacy b Mgh. Via Enu- 
kulam distriCL Giron that the potential for 
regression into illiteracy among neo-lite¬ 
rates is always pre s ent, it is important that 
literacy cocnes to play • meaiungful role 
in the lives of the neo-literates If literacy 
skilb are not to be lost, Regressioo meant 
the wastage of sUeable resources, both 
human and financial, spent during the 
campaign and. mom important, the tragic 
loss of a skill that hat taken much dedi¬ 
cation and hard work to impart and 
mculcaic 

Ihneania, an example of a country that 
emphasised post-literacy maintenance and 
development activities in its national 
liieiacy campaign, imaginatively used a 
variety of media to promote reading and 
writing skilb: these iiKludcd mobile 
bbrarics and rural nnvspapers. Tbtibooks 
representing different areas of interest 
were produced for learners. An overall 
fursctional orientation to the literacy cam¬ 
paign was adopted, which helped raiie the 
literacy lev^s to over gO per cent. 

This is a report on the progress of the 
Uieracy mmemeni in four regiorts of south 
India, namely, the Union Ikrritory of 
Fksndkherry. Nsumpon Muthuramalinga 
Thevar and Pudukkoitai districis inlkmil 
Nadu, and Niumabad district in Andhra 
Pradesh. The report is based on Held trips 
(hai I made to ihew areas in June 1992. 
as part of a study of strategies for the 
po&i-campaigi'^ phase of the literacy fflove> 
meoi in these areas. It is premaiure to 
aiiempi a detailed analysis of the post- 
literacy campaign, but the directions that 
IS now taking may be described. 

PtmUK'HfcRHY 

After Ernakiilam in Kerala, Pondi¬ 
cherry was the second regton in India to 
be declared Totally literate* (Pondicherry 
was so declared in November 1991). About 
67.000 people in the age group 15 to 40 
years, 60 per cent of them women, were 
covered Iv the Ibtal Literacy Campaign 
in the Union Territory. Initiated in 
September 1999. and organised by the 
'Puduvai Arivoii lyakkam*. or Pondi¬ 
cherry Literacy Society, the movement 
gathered momentum after March 1990. 

T6 adminisier the campaign, a commit- 
lee with leprescnuiives from the govetn- 
ment. political parlies, voluntary 
organisations such as the Pondicherry 
Science Rmim. Nehru Yurok Kendra, and 
assuciatioo* such as the NSS, was form¬ 
ed. The fun task was to create an environ¬ 
ment favourable to the campaign, by 
meaAs of a massiro puMidty campaign in¬ 
volving mass convemiou, 'kalajaihai* 
(cultural shows and pruccssioni) and 
'padayatras' (campaigns in whkh volun¬ 
teers walk from place to pkee). The ob- 
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KdiwofitwM tctkvMei mi cotMCfue 
f6r cxidkatmi Uittricy. and 10 
nuMivite and mobiltta vohinieen and 
leanKTi to partkipaie in the eampaifn. 
Ttti cukuiiJ troupa tnveUcd (hrou|h the 
vilbifct, populariiins the mesMfc of 
Htcncy throMfh moft than 1,300 pcrtor- 
mtnces, 1b ensure community panidpa* 
lion and continuity, which were criikal to 
ihe succeis of the campaign, literacy 
commiRces^involvins local youth dub, 
womcn*i organisations and teachers— 
«ere f<nTncd ai the nllage. commune and 
diiiricl level. 

IV oeit utk was training. There were 
two categories of people to be traineo. 
The firet was the category of vcMunteen, 
including key lesoum pefsoru* master 
trainers and volunicer instructors* who 
were trained to teach a Impart integrated 
primer. TV second caieg^ comprised 
village and oommuae ImI organisers. 
About 13.000 volunteen were mobilised 
and trained. 

The leaching phase lasted from about 
June 1990 to April 1991. The initial 
response to the classes was encouraging, 
with an cnrotmeni of about 90,000 from 
an illiterate population estimated at 
1,00.000. Several problems emerged: many 
were issues lhai couM be apected to tme 
with the enhancement of pu^ co ns c ious* 
ness and a heightened awartneu of bask 
rights among i population living in 
poverty. 

Sustaining the interest of the learners 
and pr^Ating drop-outs was difficult. 
The Environment •building* effons had 
succeeded in motivating illiiciaia to enioll 
thcmselvn m the campaign. After all their 
daily chores, coming to the centre could 
be tinng and wearisome There uere other 
reasons for learners drt^ing out: some 
people feJt that they neeM lo know only 
how to sign their names: the pedagogy 
of the campaign was often poor: the 
monsoon and festivils intervened. Those 
who already had some basic literacy fcH 
disinclined to join the groups as they 
found nothing n^ or ociting on the 
agenda; they could not see its functional 
application In their lives. 

TV government’s unwillingness to 
follow the programme through was, and 
is. a major obstacle in the wiy of the cam* 
paign. One lesson in Ihe literacy primer 
raised Issues of poverty and unemploy' 
meni in India and of the iniquiuble 
distribution of resources, and it called on 
people to struggle for a just sodeiy. Oting 
(his chapter as **^idence’', the speaker of 
tondieherryE legUlaiure actuelly called 
Che 1btal literacy Campaign 'Eutti- 
nationar. The elected government of (he 
Union Ibrritory refused to saisction the 
post-literacy budget proposal, as a result, 
reading mtierial for PondlcherryE 530 
posidlteracy centres could not be produc* 
ed and. more important, large numben of 
committed volunteers were disheartened. 


Cowtmeat policy has brought the 
posi'liiency campalgD lo a virtual lUad* 
still la the Union Ibrritory. A campaign 
that gcnenied mass awareness, and 
sought (o make the poorest conscious of 
their rights, was seen as betng profound* 
ly dangerous by the party and govenmeru 
in power in Amdkherry. 

The village-level workers and many 
volunteers are youn« and not equipped to 
organise adults around various social, 
economic and work issues. They them* 
leNcs lack adequate infbrouition on isues 
of interest to the aduh learnerL Though 
an uicmpi was made, iluough a ’force of 
go* highly motivated volumetrs. to retrain 
village-levd instructors and monitor the 
classes, they have not all been able to 
develop the organisaitonal skills required 
for bringiog the neo-kteraics together into 
literacy circles. In some cases, the 
votunicers worked with the atpecurion of 
future governmeni emplojencni. and 
when they did not get this, toil intcmi in 
the programme. 

The mpome of women to the cam¬ 
paign was eiKOuragiAg. They saw in the 
campaign a space for ihemsetvti. and an 
opportunity to intemet with ea^ other 
and to gradually bring about chMges in 
social, and more partmlarrii gender reia* 
lions. As part of the vUla g e-lmul commit* 
tees. wom mE s ubrom mim a i were formed. 
These subcommittees raised a range of 
issues, including the need for more faci¬ 
lities for primary education, more public 
uiilnica, aitd (with rather ksi success) the 
organlsaiion of income- ge os ration pro¬ 
jects for women. 

The literacy movemeat had rea c hed the 
masses, something whkh the gmer n m ent 
had been unable to do. Eapecutsons 
about the benefUi and inspaci of the 
literacy rnoveasau laoumed. tapie bqan 
to eipea k to provide sohidoca m al thev 
problems and hasten the pace of imple¬ 
mentation of development progiunnm. 
It is really not a critkistB of the literacy 
campaigru but its inability (o meet the o- 
pectaiiofu of the peop^ in tenat of the 
implenenuiion of dev d opmai program¬ 
mes led to a dcdlDe in eiuhusiasm over 
the months, lb take an example, twice 
there were floods io a railing hmkt. and 
three rows of houses were washed away. 
TV people of this hamlet wanted finan¬ 
cial assistance for houang. but this issue 
could not be taken up by the bieracy com¬ 
mittee. The fisV^womea of the hamlet 
were being eiploited economically by the 
contractorv lb assist them by Increasing 
ihcu cbitectioo, the Hserac y tockiy helped 
then install Fish Aggregation Dmm. 
However, private launctuswoers smadved 
these devices. 

When people perceive bieihcy as crHkal 
to their daily oiuence and see its utility 
in enabling them to trio better, the motiva¬ 
tion to strengthen their Uieracy skint alio 
increases, lb take an eunple. Father 


AMhogiamy of the Holy Radeamers, 
who is also on t V Executive Conuiutiae 
of the Arivoil lyakkare, conducted a 
survey amongst four Aritoll groups and 
found that IS per coni of the learners wvic 
in debt. Throu^ the Holy Redeemers, 
those paying more than 10 per cent in¬ 
terest per month were helped to pay back 
ihar past debts immediately. An equi¬ 
valent amount of etoney was deposited ia 
the thrift and credit group Chat was 
organised around the learning group. The 
group employed ihe literacy voluoicer to 
maiataln iu records and accounts. In ad¬ 
dition to managing the thrift and eradil 
society, the voluauer continued (o help 
d^dop the Biericy skiMs of the memben. 
It is posable to lie such dcvdopmaaial 
work to literacy work. 

WheicM fiMkinil liicncy baa fa a co cne 
a practical reality and has been idciMiriad 
with local issues and priorities, the Ikemcy 
movement seems to have made a deeper 
impact. In ocher words, literacy ii an 
inwrument for social justice and the em¬ 
powerment of people. 

Another dmeloprotM effort rtsuHed 
from a Eocial mapping* oerdse under¬ 
taken In a literacy class. The group nosed 
that only four out of II stitei lights work¬ 
ed in their street. A petition was written 
and tent to the etecirkity department. 
Quick action by iV department became 
a touice of motiwaion lo the neo-lheraiB. 

Aduh leamen wanted to coatkaua to 
Imm. provided they found leaming mean¬ 
ingful to tbeir lives. TV challenge faring 
the Arivoli lyahkam was to plan and in- 
plemcat a poet-liicracy progiamme that 
would improve their work-skills, arid help 
them find new fc^ms of emptoyraem. 

No Iheracy campaign cao be successful 
if a programme of cooipulsory and uni- 
venal primary educalkm is not impk- 
menud. The literacy campaign had a 
direct inqioci on primary education in Ihe 
unioo territory. In fact, the progranuDC 
for aduh literacy and Uaivert^sation of 
Elementary Education (UE£) are really 
two sides of the same coin. As pen of the 
post-lheracy campaign, tha aoivou of the 
Htesmey movement sought to arraagr 
teacher training camps for the univer- 
sahsaiion of riemeniary education as wtR 
as a ‘back to school' campaign for drop¬ 
outs in the age group of six to 14 yen 
IV fovemment, however, did not saacdon 
funds for (he post-hteracy progiamme, 
and this campaign has come to a hah. 

Several memben of the fcvmal educa¬ 
tion system co-operated actively m the 
cnrotiMoi of drop-ouU and of Ihitcraic 
working childien. Visalakshi Thangappa, 
headmistress of the goitrnmcm girli high 
school, ntaied a s^araie sactioo in the 
school for rag-pkkera. A noteworthy 
achievement, she feels, is IV enrotmeat 
of three occptlonally bright and takMsd 
(hitdren. who sRar a test, wero adnutiadt 
directly lo classes 7,5 aod 4 respcctivety. 
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Prior 10 *Mc, ihay mn siudciits in ibe 

TLC. 

Iht ^ortnifhily IwUn btwi$hi ooi by 
the Literacy Society, the litemey wail tor 
trtitsmiuirti newt ii direreni ptocet lo 
a«fy vUlite eatf haintn, end tiiewcbes 
In *todal mappinf * have icoenteri much 
faURtsI unoni karnert. Hemeor. the ift* 
adequacy of maierialt and fiMnces for 
initiatini new ac<ivitie< h becomiAg a 
major contiraint on the progrets of the 
fflovemeni. 

pAjUMKm OisratcT 

With the luccew of ihe TLCt in Kerala 
and BNidkhaTy. teveral dUtricu in 1111)11 
Nadu tent prcpCMb to the NLM for laun* 
ching campaifiu jn iheir disirkia The 
fint to be approved were the campaigns 
in Paaumpon and Kamarajir duiricu In 
March 1991. 

The campaign in Paaumpon waa lavn* 
ched in April 1991 under the aegla of the 
Puumpon Mamtu Ariv^ lyakkan (the 
ftaumpon Dinrict Literacy Society). Ac* 
cording to the 1991 Cenaua, taunpon 
had a population of 10,79 lakha, of whom 
5.91 lakhs WOT Htentes. The cuipaiga 
began frith a major publicity drive, 
followed by a doorrio^oor survey that 
identlHed LOI lakh liliiefaiea in the age 
group 15-55 year*. Despite intatuprioos 
due to drought and maai migration in 
search of wo^, aa well aa the electioits, 
leaching began in August 1991 and con- 
ilnucd till Hay 199^ Approximately 
15A10U volunteen were ntobihaed and 
trained to be icachera. About 90.000 U* 
Hcerates enrolkd in the claasos. of whom 
about 10,000 acquired Hicracy levels as per 
the norma of the NLM. The district was 
deriared 'totally UieimW (that is. with • 
literacy rate greater than 10 per cenein the 
largn age group of 15*35 years) in August 
1992. 

ftiaumpon was the fust daunct in Ihnul 
Nadu to implement the TLC. The pro* 
gramme was developed taking note of the 
difnculiiet faced in other areas, parti* 
cularly Portdicherry. and drawing upon 
theleuoni karat ihm Thus, the TLC in 
ftaumpon disirict concentntai on and 
developed a network of panicipatory. 
gnucoots, viltage% panchayat* and di^ 
irici*level siruciures to ensure the con* 
linuUy and sustainability of the move¬ 
ment. All voluntary orgamsations func* 
tioning in ihe district were involved, as 
were several governmou departmerni. At¬ 
tempts to build the self-confidence of 
volunteers and karaere. speclfkally 
women (who constituted 70 per cent of 
adults wl« earoSed) were made by organi- 
Sind training pcogrinimef and a variety of 
other activiiM* such as talks, convcniioos 
and cuKural shows. A signincani contn* 
buiioM of the Pasumpon campaign was 
the inisoducilon of a gram panchayat co* 


ordkiMer, a Itok peraon belwean Ibe 
distrla ceaue aod dm vflkge centres, who 
wti Idemined and appointed by the 
village people ihemaelvei. 

Though the mural base bieracy rate for 
Ftnaapon (55.(N per cent) was margiiiaUy 
hifbCT than the naie avsragt. the gap bet¬ 
ween mak and femak Keeney was among 
the widest, next oaly the Pudukkottai 
district. In retpotuc to this finding, the 
activists of the g*g>|M(gti attempted to 
estabUsh women's biency commiiteei 
right down to the viUage levd. Ahnosr 
every village had a woman convener. 

The women's cnmm i ttwf were active ia 
several Weeks, especially Jlaywakudi and 
Tinipattur. and tackled divtrw issues, 
from street hghu that didnl work to weter 
scarcity. About 100 wooteB were trained 
in organisatioo and public speaking. The 
•oiDcn’i literacy commiitaes also helped 
to train people in casks such as the pro- 
dwetioa of palm leaf baskets, for which 
the resources eusiad locally, la some 
cases, the cooMniitecs sought assmance 
under the Devtlopmcni of Women and 
Childrca ia Rural Araas (OWCRA) pro¬ 
gramme (aa eoatple ti a pickk-makini 
unit at llayankudi). Rhy OWCKAgroups 
were fon^. most of them at the initi¬ 
ative of the village-level wooien't bteracy 
commitiecs. and they involve both kar* 
nen aod vWunteen in their activity. 

The literacy cocnouitee also took on. 
with (he astisuace of Ihe General In¬ 
surance Corporaboa, a programme to 
popularise penonal insuraoca More than 
2,000 pCDpk urn insured (the prvmiure 
was nominal). Tao daims have already 
been filed. laairaaee helped people mcog* 
lase (hat every hfe is vahitMe. and boosted 
their self*imaga 

A notewofthy. and well known, feature 
of the PasutBpon Weracy campugn was 
a pragramme to teach women karate 
CorapeiiiNMH b e t we an Wock-level karate 
groups were held. This imaing helped 
women realise their own strength and 
lose many of their fears %nd physica] 
Inhibitions. 

During the campaiin phaie itsdf. there 
were several initiailvei to eBCOurage 
Kieracy activiiia and build w aistained in¬ 
terest in learning 1b lake some oarages, 
inland letter forms were distributed to 
volunteers, postcards were wr^ien to and 
by learners, aod they were eoc.wiragrd to 
fUl in money-order and mumxard forms. 
Satral compebcions and functions, Iwahh 
camps and 'kalajathas* (cultural perfbr* 
ouutfes) were organised by the Arivoli 
lyakkam. 

The campaiga attentoMd to spread the 
message (h« universal diemeniary educa- 
tioe b necessary. A survey that kiiempted 
to find out the reasons for school drop¬ 
outs found that many people thou^ 
school cducaboo to be tfrekvipi and with 


no pmoknl utiiiy Id ibcir Uw, A pUpt 
project on activtiy-based IcachiBg. iridch 
relates laaralng to aeiMiki of Ally Kf^ 
was begun in Ikynnkudl Mock. 

Sustaining (he a ch ievem en ts of the 
Kteracy prognomse requRi much osgaai- 
saiioo and dedicaiion and alio polki^ 
cocnahmefu to mass Uiency. The ocgaai* 
sen hope that the villige-levgl orgaotoa* 
bocu that have been craued wiD be com¬ 
mitted to suskming hiaracy as wdl m Unk¬ 
ing Kteracy to iocome-geoenliag dev^op- 
meM prograflaiws. The nen two ymes «Q 
be crudal in determiiung Che tuccees of 
the TLC. 

The pou-liieracy phase* must seek to 
lUm^bBiind Rather derekup Ihe aeWevo- 
mems of the ernnpaign phua The agenda 
iodudee a suppl emen tary project to cover 
about 9.000 iihieraca in Ure 9-14 age ^tMp 
and another 31,000 in the 3M5 age group 
who w«re not part of Ihe target popula- 
bon ia Ihe fim phase of ibe canpalgD. 

As ecoftwnic survival needs are often 
preuing. continued voluntary effort on a 
long-term basis, despite high motivatioti 
kvrii among many cf the voluciiccrt, rnay 
not be e praaical possibiUiy. A new 
feature of the huurapon Kteracy move¬ 
ment is a two-year programme it the 
block level to improve the academic level 
as well as the economic condition of the 
vohtfiucrv Hie pkm include an academic 
component to enabk volunteen to com¬ 
plete their matriculation, and a voca* 
lionaJ^kill-iritning component, compati¬ 
ble with local resources and needs. Pro¬ 
viding them opportuoibo to enhance 
their capacitks Is iustJfkd recognition 
for the commitment and dedication 
shown by the volunteen during the 
literacy campaign. 

Such a programme would take care of 
numerous young people Kke Chandra. 
Chandra's brother refu^ to kt her laach 
in the Arivoli caatre n a volmMcer as there 
was no money In U. She wanted to pani- 
dpaie in the programme for the experi¬ 
ence and joy of achkveirat h gtvu ber. 
and so she lied to him that she raceried 
Rs 250 per inomh as hooorarium. During 
the day she worked as a wi^ kbourm and 
mana^ to earn ibis amount, which she 
gave to her brother every month. 

Neo-litermtet also gain acceai to iraio- 
mg through TRYSEM. benefits under 
D"hCRA, loans through IRDP, and kdi- 
nical assistance from govefAACAt exten¬ 
sion depaztBieAtt. uoiverritki and other 
voluntary bodies la the areas of a^icul- 
lure and ground water mouree devdop- 
mem. An anampt to utiUae the cable TV 
network for conmunicabng some of this 
infonaailoe was mada 

PUtXntXOTTAI OlSTllCT 

In Pudukkottai district there was a fur¬ 
ther refuiemem of the TLC. Pudukkottai. 
according to the 1991 Census, had 6.62 
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liUi out of ft loul popuktiotk 

of 19.22 kith*. The comptlin for Wftl 
UMr^ DM Idtiftced oo July 29. X99t, by 
Khe Puduklojrai MMOft ArHoi lythkim. 
ft Mciety ret^ered under ihe Socwrk» 
Ket^rarion Aei. After t hecfk inlckl 
mMivMloci phnac. leftchin^ bctan on 
October 2. 1991. A$ ftfiimi an iniliftl 
eMifflftie of2.91ftkhiIUteiiteiiothe 15-35 
i|e iroup, the $ur%«y WentiM 2.9 kkh 
illiiemtet in the 9<45 ft|e group. Ikachbig 
coniinued tilt the end of July 1992. when 
an ouereal Mluation wu c on d uc te d, and 
the diftthct «ns declared 'totally litermte* 
on AuftUM n. 1992. 

Over 26,000 volunteers were mobiheed 
in the diMrici. They taughi in the liteney 
campaign without any payment, TV pro- 
gmrame waa co-ordinaicd at the diMiia 
level by lovernment ofTiciab as well as a 
diverse icam of full-time Arivoli worken. 

Afthough PudukkotUi was ranked I6ih 
in the state in terms of the percentage of 
literates to total population in the 1991 
Census, (he gap m literacy rates between 
males and femaks wai the highesi m the 
state, 24.3 percentage points, fb correct 
this inequity, women's literacy was em¬ 
phasised right from ibc beginning of the 
campaign. 

The response and imoltcnieni ofMonwn 
at all levels, not only as learners, but also 
as masier-imners and issisuni proves cd> 
onttnaiore hu been tremcodoui, A major 
reason for this special emphasis and sen¬ 
sitivity to women’s needs, as in ftsumpon. 
has been the presence of women Oritrki 
Collectors, who were committed to the 
programme of mass literacy, (^d«a 
Gandhi in ^urapon and Sheela fUni 
Chunkath in Pudukkottai. who spear¬ 
headed (he campaigns in these disiricu. 
They were supported at every stage in this 
effort by aciivlsti of the Thmil Nadu 
Science Forum, and its president, Venka- 
tesh Athreyi, who is aho the State Late¬ 
ncy Co-ordinator, 

kbmeo's committees were fonacd at 
(he disiricT. block, sub-block and pan- 
chayat levels. These committees were In¬ 
volved in a wide wiety of anivttiea. Pm. 
’Meet the Learners’ and ’Back to SebeoT 
campaigns lo motivace parents to send 
chddren aged between five and eight yean 
back to school wen orgaoised. Secondly, 
the ideniifkaiion of women for various 
training programmes was carried otR. 
Thirdly, competitions, meetings and con¬ 
ventions were organised at village ceiKm 
to discuss issues that could nos be handled 
by the woluntcen, such as issues of dowry, 
wife-beating, and economic csploiiatioa. 
Fourthly, members of (he literacy cam¬ 
paign d^i with eonnki situMbas, for ei- 
•mpk a movement of women agri^ural 
labourers who demanded ouniawm wages 
from a tandford ai Pudur. Fifthly, woas ca 
iMmers were helped lo write their own 


patMO Bj kaggsarmBtai nannrWei aad 
to work om Mr OM fsoMaBi. Through 
mch getMda, campaigBers cried to 
gu t ei m e im a mm aad Mdop people 
conAdeace ai bmmey eammincei. artd as- 
tempea^ 10 cmaie a oadMc argmdaKlOAil 
bme forianMiv both iMmcy and other 
dsiirlopsaeat aethiiiea. 

A haMark of the mety ia Pudak- 
kottai saoM lo have bacn » Hak the 
moMoiM for Btesacy with the Me and 
UveUhoods of the people right from the 
scan. This has nec only piOvIM a cons¬ 
tant source of mecivaiioa lo the tearacn. 
but has also bdbiaieddoaee^opamion 
between the district admlnlsiratloa 
lespcciaHy the manua drtalopmsnt and 
education depan^fttMah ^ fuU-Me 
ArtvoH suff and the taafnera h satotaag 
ed kamers to take kadMip poahions 
and assist the adraiaistradoo 
possible. I Shan describe loase of the 
women's groups Ihsi I vkhad. 

The diserkt has about 45Q qaarrtn. 
which wm coaooM by prfmm COBUBc- 
tort, la 1991. when the goaeriss ware 
brought to audba, the coatiancw refus¬ 
ed lo bid at the floor prka. mpeniag lO 
be able to depoa the priea. 81 diay 
were The coHretor orgaalsid Mat }/900 
womea workers iaio groups of 20 each 
and gave them querrytag rights at 
nominal rates for three yws. Tlicee ait 
now about 150 such wooMi groups. 
They were pro v ided loans of Is IdWcMh 
fioen the Indiaa Bank for WA kits, 
uni forms and iahial worbagM^aL The 
member! eamad a daily wage of fU 30 lo 
Rs 30 (a four-fold iacrcase la daily earn¬ 
ing). and shared the pfofks cwry waek. 
It has been a stru^ to iMa the 
women's comiactwal rights. Tbe ooatiac- 
(ors. d ep ci xd of (heir quarry righu and 
profH^ triad difforem wayt to dc ati oy M 
groups. They refused to aUoo icucka IMO 
the area. from the poBee had to be 
sought. They loU ffoup Icadcra that they 
would ooi he permHied id leU Aoacs, 
which the coatmcioes datmad for them- 
seixt, (m acoDuat of ihdr laiilal iaweat- 
ment ta the guarry. 

1 had the privlk^ of vkillDg ssw al of 
the quarry groups in AaaavasaL Thiru- 
mayara aad Vlnilifttfdar rafokas The hie- 
mey campaign helped thq womea worben 
in this fight the ooa tficio e s by 

hetpfng them gain coondaroe aad learn 
the ropes of the bunaess. They were able 
10 petHioa the Assruant Doacioe (Minas) 
at the dipria headquarters dire^ for 
their pemha aad seek foa guirtanrr ia 
opcrackmal Biann They hme BOW Im 
to write oat Mr mm bills and laccipu, 
and mainuin thetr productloa accouart, 
and they can see ibm wU-roliaace is 
cTkkal for ensuring the sasuiaabUity of 
thetr galas. TWo Of the ^oup leaders. 
VbsaMhs and Aajalal. who west Mally 


lli pf aih M —iBiMr i M s aai i, They 
hose laM haw ro hasp than by anaadtatg 
rhe regular ArfooM dasia and with nme 
roeefalMstarKe horn the voluniaw. ITie 
volunteers win gNen cpedal tninhig hi 
■■iniamir^ accoaais wd naordi for 
these woBicB^ g i o ap a. Mora aad laora 
women workers began re attead Ihe 
Kteraey Htssei. 

Anwher grotm 1 MM at Dhippur was 
a group (hit workM auniag «d poM- 
lag anifldal gems, flag powar<<wi 
machmes. There are nvu 56 groups of 20 
women srorkiBg at (Hu trade tn Ibe dls- 
trid, aiftd another 50 groups are under¬ 
going iraiaint prior lo formal regbtrmloa. 
lavoMiig as It docs the opemiloa of 
macMnct, In the iaiiliJ pfm. IlMratt 
women, with a mlaimun of fix years of 
school aducatioe, were organised laio 
these groups and given loaiu ihrei^ a 
aaiioaslisad beak. The earning potcailgl 
fo M Me wf about Ra 9(M0f^ an 
eight-hour worklrk day. The wouim 
began to repay thdr loan liwtalciMnu at 
the rate of Ri 100 per week. 

Saairtg the earning poteatial of ihif 
trada many women joined the ArlvoB 
desses ia onfor lo be Me so srork « gem- 
euitlng. They were agrteahuial labourers 
who earned Ri 6-T for a day's work. 
Eaptoyiweat quotas were ebtervad. for 
•chadulad caate wmaen. for dcsthutt 
woBNO and for othos frora the idom op- 
praand scctfom of Ihe rural population. 
The new ges-cutting traioees were all of- 
Ittrases, and nso-munMes. Numeracy Is 
anpertaiH as the cutting of (he siona has 
10 be Mcurate and In accordance with the 
caBbrationi on the machine. 

An ioMoMlx feature of the literacy 
campaign, which can be emulated 
literacy workers dsewher^ was to provide 
bkycio to women. Almost 1.500 bicycks 
were made availsMe in (he rural arem 
Ihrougb lov-lotereai loans to Oram 
Sedbas. anganwadi workers, and others. 
‘Cyde-iiUias’ and Mcycte demonairaiionB 
by women ware ako orgaoued. 

The lewb of w M vemeni of literacy 
aad ocher bask cogaiiKu skills varied, of 
oeurf wiUda hanilsu. and whhin conim. 
At the same tinte, a major urength in 
Pudukkottai has beait the even disiribu- 
tioa of manse traimts over all paiKhayata 
They arc hi the ratio of one for every 20 
voluBtten. It should be possible to use 
tbrir servic e s for further (riming. This Is 
inportant, m Munieers are often too 
fusvandlaoipcrteocadtosuimiathelo- 
temr of karacn, espedally whea Isvacfs 
am Maks who often raquire more «- 
petieiKad trainers. 

NIZAMA14D DlSTBICT 

The total literacy canpaiga in 
NIsamabad began with a san^ and 
TavironmMi-buildlag* work for (he 
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NbamilMd Sunithi, 

inSepianbcr I99t. AccordinA «o the i99| 
CeoMi, Nifimabad hu * p^urtioo of 
21.49 likhA of whom only 21.? per cent 
wen merrne. The iun«y identiM 4.S Ukh 
bsnwrt in the diunci m rh« IS lo 35 epe 
podp. l^luAi bestn m D^cvrpber 1991 
andeoMinued (ill July 1992. The disirKt 
wt4 declnnd 'louiNy INeraw* on Auiust 
IS. 1992. wiih Bn e%rimBi«d 5.5 iBkh 
kvncn havins •chi«ved Ineb in eceot- 
dance with the NLM norm». 

The TtC in Niumibad look b form 
I hat differed from ihoaedeacribcd above. 
NizamBbtd i$an area where Naaaliie ac* 
(iviiy ii pankularly high and the TLC 
could not gel off (he ground if it had to 
face NaxaHie houiliiy. Normal hfe 1$ oficn 
dkrupied by violent incideiKs. ihe law and 
order situation k very problemaiic. and 
people are often noi willing lo leave their 
hofnee after dark. Dunng the iniiial survey 
and mobilisaiion phase, ihe aimosphcre 
was quite tense and district offkiaJs had 
10 move in villages with anned lecuniy 
men. They were unable to make much 
progress or generate the atirwapherc of 
openness among the peopk that is essen. 
tial for a eampaign. The Naxahte groups 
then made an announcement through ih« 
local press that they would suppori ihe 
CampaigA for Total Literacy as this was 
a pro-people programme. Thu eased ihe 
tension considerably and permitted ihe 
programme to develop in the district 

A second problem was the exlremely 
low literacy rate in the diiirici, as low as 
16 per cent for females in the rural areas. 
It was hence difficult to get older, et* 
perienced voUinieert. Most of the volun. 
leers were young, middle or high school 
siudcnii. 

Thirdly, almost 50 per cent of the 
karners in (he district are bidi workers, 
most of them women. They sil in work- 
sheds. and thai is where iheir cenires run 
too They kirncd to read and write, but 
being under the supervtiion of the con* 
imciors, it was very difTicult to make them 
aware of their rights or organise them to 
demand Ibal even bask facilitka. such as 
drinking water and toilets, be provided 
(hem by the contractors. Deductions are 
made from their wages for medical con* 
tributkms. rents of work sheds and inns* 
portaiion costs TTicy do not know if their 
provident fond contributions are remitted 
^ularty. They continue to face shortfalk 
in raw material, especially fettdu kaf. The 
location of the literacy centres, the mat- 
perience of the volunteers and the lack of 
involvetneni of the bidi workers' trade 
unions in the TLC. limited ns scope in the 
disirici. 

The Jack of local organisations has 
meant that the enure campaign has been 
kd by the officials, government machi¬ 


nery Ai the diatrici speck! oflteen 
were appointed for esttb mandal. It was 
primarity the respoaakility of these 
offieers to develop Bandal-level otgaoi* 
sen and pinchayei and vilUfe-levd ee- 
ordin^ors. 

Given thk background of the dcsirict, 
special efforts had lo be made to secure 
public participatkw. and nor keep (he 
TLC restricted to being a 'govcnimem 
programme'. 

The TLC created greai enthusiasm 
among the poor aitd among women, 
especially Muslim women. CekbniioAs. 
competiikMS and other programmes were 
arranged at frvqucni intervals; these in¬ 
cluded a Makla Preiana Uuevam (kstiwal 
for the motivation of women), sports 
evenix songs and langoli Ccdourful flora] 
patterns) compel iiions. Heah h camps and 
baby shows (!) were organised for geoeraJ 
health awareness and for specific 
issues, such es the prevention of gesrro* 
emeriiis. Opponunkies wen provided to 
volunteers and learners to speak on the 
local radio siaiion of their mpe n eocet. 
Camps were organised at which small 
peasants met funcUonariei from the agri* 
cuhure and veterinary departments* vUen 
activities provided people wkh a space for 
evpression and soct^ intcncilon. 

As It ha p pened, in Niaamabad, four 
senior disirict-kvvl administreton took k 
oa themsehts lo work hard ai the Uteiacy 
programme in eiiceptiorsaUy difTicuH dr* 
cumstanccs. They perceived this pro¬ 
gramme to be an entry point, the first 
step towards improving ihc implemcnta* 
tion of Mher dbirict-kvei development 
programmes. 

A campaign such as the one in Nuama- 
bad depends very much on ihe spedfK 
person who kads k. A case in poini is the 
Bodhan subdivision, which performed 
much better than the others in the Kicmey 
campaign. The sub-collector of Bodban 
penonalJy motivated people to ioia (he 
literacy programme He colkctad a group 
of loci] singers at hit residence, they com¬ 
posed and practised literacy songs 
together and produced them in the form 
of in audio-cassette with the assistance of 
All India Radio. He visited the cenires 
often and ined to solve local dewlopmeni 
problems immediaiely. The same progress 
in the literacy campaign did not lake place 
in other area.s. 

The estabhshment of mat* IkerKy is a 
task ihai caJb for termtive and well- 
coordinated administraiivc skills and a 
political commHcnent that few govern¬ 
ments in post .Independence India have 
had. Without mass otgasusaikMU Of the 
poor, without mas pa^idpation in pre- 
graminm of social am! aconomk devriop- 
meni. and without the uruversabsation of 
pnmary education, the gains of the 
literacy campaign will be difficult to 
sustain. 


DESHNATION LSI' 
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£conoiiiki& 
PolHka] SdoMt 1910s' 
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Tha loodon Schocf of Economics & 
Poned Sciane» 19006' 

Fund oflen 3 KivMipi fortha 
Ac«lgfrricYgvl9Q3B4. Thasem 
avglgbla only to candUatos uho 
hgwg raewad co nfcmad adnaaton at 
9ia London School or Eeonomica & 
Pobtoi Scianca, Londcn,iori 
poat-Taduak coutse of study 
rvkjdno taught pog|*graduata coursa 
or taaaarti^ dagrae n Economieg and 
olhar lubiaGls ThaBnitehForaignS 
CommorwaaN^ Offica has rncet 
ganeroueiy agraad 10 pay lha ki 
amount of laas for aad) scholar, 
tfracdylo the School. ThaLS.E. 
logos'Schoknhip Fund wi amid 
\po £4000 10 aach scholar 
gfviualy fowanb matnlananca. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


An Education Commission Reports (he riMue of a Sadler. Radhakrolinan or 


lapoa M^mdar 

The ediiCMtha commission set up by the West Bengei government 
uiidor the chginnMisship of Ashok Mitn hes, by impfketion st 
kest, left us in lioubt gbout whet it thought of the stgte of 
educntioo in the stgte 


THE|o«tmmcoiof Weu BcniaJhadMi 
up aa educaUoa commrtaioa ia Auiusi 
1991 under ihe diniapuisbed churman* 
ihip of Ashofc Mhn. U wai aihcd lo look 
comprehemivelv ioio (he tiaie of educe* 
(Ion Hi >hhei Berifal aince I9T7. The boK 
yetf «« considered an imponani land* 
mark pmumebly because a LefI Prom 
fomninciK in Hi prceent shape had flm 
come 10 power in WM Benpal thai ytMt. 
The cduoMion comnuMlon completed Hi 
task end iwbrmiied lu report juil wHhlri 
a year <by Aufui( 1992). whi^ mun be 
by Hieir retarded as quite a commendable 
adiievcincnr. coMHkrint (he spread and 
unevenness of the educational (erraiA (hai 
the commissioo had been called upon (o 
cover. 

The settifif up of an oommo' 

lion has wuaSy been uniwssUy accepted 
as both an unportint event and a well* 
meinint tenure in India. Havint ■P' 
pointed • commisiioB. govommeni too 
normally accords its lepen al ropect even 
when h has reasons to heartily disatfee 
with some of Its crucial recommendationi 
and is eventually found loth to impkmeai 
^cn those measures that it pretends to en* 
dom^ folHical parties in I ndiacaavisajBt 
diaaieirically opposed polioes on almost 
every other aspect of life have abo been 
known to pay obeiMoce to the same 
education commissiOA reporta: Recall, for 
oampk. (he generous treatment ead |ood 
preo accorded to the report of the educa¬ 
tion commisaod headed by 0 S KoUiari 
(I96< 66) in cotXflUi to how Hi feOow-i^ 
Ihe National Education Micy (I was 

received. The truth of the mancr Is. peo¬ 
ple In this country, even townmciHs. 
hme been accustor^ to find a body of 
the iiaiurc of an educatioii comnussioo 
10 be oot only wise but also reasonably 
detadsed if nM wholly obieclive. and to 
be wiUini to raise ptfolic debate on ge* 
nuinely coninwenlal issuei. It Is usually 
not seen merely as a vendor of settled 
fovermnem policy: Los this chifKurisiic 
be attributed only to the strength of our 
democratic poUly; I must add that the 
indHioo la this rcipea IOCS back even to 
British times. ^ would find H If we read 
again the Report of the Cskutu Univer¬ 


sity Comnission (1919). for oample. over 
whkh Mkhad Sadler ptesided artd on 
which Asutosh Mookerjee aot only sat as 
a fomadable sad lurbuteM coUeague but 
also influenced Hs outcome 
The Ashok Mhiu commission report 
too deserves to be placed in the same dais 
as that of iu maay distiiiguiahcd picde- 
cauort. My only disappoiMttcai however 
is that U has net al^ys been able to 
disuAce Hself suffioeatiy ftom ipecifk 


Koihari. Even so^ in ihe end. some of Hi 
recommendationi (hke incitnsina iludcal 
fees lairly drastically; enforcing acceua- 
labihty of errant and often Iruaoi 
leachen. banning privaie tuHioa) arh Hi 
effect. dia Bcngs* throws in (he face of (he 
Uft Front gorenunent. VA wid hgvu to 
wait for some time before the WswHmgif 
gcnurnmeoi can recover hs composure 
and respond. 

It was oo^ in I9S1 that the (ml cdM- 
(iort conunisiion in ^iMssi Bengal was sat 
up. It was called the CommlsboQ for 
Planning of Higher Education In WM 
Bengal and the chairman was no othir 
than Bhabatoih Datu. It mull have bain 
itcogaiaed by the gmernment of VfoM 
Bengal even (hen that in formulatkig 
education policy there was do wiy oak 
could plan for 'higher' without tp^ng a 
thought for 'lower* levels. And so Ihe 


Tak 11: BuoasiEP (RsvtNU) Emmows Pit Camta om £pi>cAtK>N im Bickt Ssitftgp 

Mams Statu. 1990*91 


Scale 


Aisam 
Geiafsi 
Kamauka 
Kenb 
Mahanidurt 
PuDiab 
TM Nadu 
WAu Sengal 
Al (Ada 


Mrer : T1ictl^idcBWdMierstaic»artcbMeih«aiefMBd(iRlkbte2)(ohavecaaMMh 
aDtAethcaU'India amat bowy rates. They sbo turn (vhh ike eutpiioa ofUn 
aatalol higher peopamaus of school enraloieBC la ihe Maw pupulaitoa. The di «oii- 
ibicnily bdow chc a««fige perfonm are AadiM Pradedu Bihar. Madhya Pi^idh 
Orisea. Rilasrhsa aad Uttar Pradesh. 

Sewer SrWretffi tf u e an e oifSretDMa 19N-92 aad rdreo) papers. Mamtiy of Himb Rmm 
OmtopovcBi. GovwmweM of India. New Ddhi 1993. 


for CapHa Eipcndnurt Shan of Educaiion in Shan of High* Edum- 
oa EdacsHen (Rs) Scad Budget (for Um) lion in Eduraden 

Budget (for Ceiii) 


20g.?S 

23J.93 

J09.7g 

29111 

ZZL92 

mr 

soaea 

290J9 

193.34 


20)0 

20.94 

21.70 

29.29 

IB.17 

21 Jl 

21.21 

20.04 

I9.M 


711 

111 

lOdO 

I2d4 

1.02 

1244 

7.7t 

1149 

10.49 


Taou 1 Two liraHAiots OF EooCATicava ATtAnndirr m Eicmt SeiErreo Maiot Sm 
Sums Laeracy Raws (Pet Cent) Proportion of School Oidmm ki 


ROMS (for Cent) 


Gufaire 
Xaraatake 
Kerala 
Mahwwhtn 
Pacuab 
TkaOINada 
Wot Bengal 
Al IndHi 


mi 

1991 

190041 

m9*M 

NA 

92.42 

1419 

11.92 

49.90 

60.91 

J7.77 

19.46 

42.97 

99.91 

19.90 

1A92 

seji 

90.99 

22.11 

2145 

93 94 

02.09 

19.04 

19.92 

46.72 

57.14 

lau 

10.97 

5340 

02.72 

|g«4 

2140 

49.71 

97.73 

17.57 

114) 

41.42 

9111 

19.24 

10.01 


N04t . The Mrndr races lor rfoj ewludeoahr Ihe age group (M rears) while Ihe 1991 Censui 
ododn Ihe agr graup (Od yarv). 

Saoreet Goioantf ni of Indra official pubheaiKNu inchiduig Census of India 1911,1991 (prori* 
uonal) aad EdvcaiKw la ladra. vnnovt rears. 
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P«ia MWiHMa abo M nt* 

Itoi ip<Wiil tor toi- 

pfOi^atiiMtfdof «*icaiiofl tt mU 
ImIi*, ilMf *tU» **tpecUl (nea$um for 
a 49W dtaslion to hifher «ducMion 
ki uwi m mh y with iKe projected requife- 
m€H 0 of economic and social arowth*'. 
The Bhibaiorii Datia commiseion had 
submitted its eiaasic repon in April 1964 
but fdr aU IImm years I has* not been able 
to find out whai the fovernmeni of Wnt 
Bengal really thought of it. In the event 
it did seem somewhat pecuhai thai tn the 
setiiRg up of the Mitri commivton, the 
lOvenuBeiM of Wei; Bengal found no oc> 
casioA even to refer to ii. The Mitra coffl* 
miMioa ahnos felkrwcd suit ami us report 
also contBUM no detailed dlscusuon of the 
earlier repon. 

If by asking the education commission 
to look at changes in the educatton scene 
since 1977 the goveminerM of West Bengal 
was actually Ashing for complicnents and 
an indirect endonemem of Its party liAe» 
I hen hi hopes may have been at teatipaA* 
ly fulAUed. for the commission began its 
report in an cumordinary way. It started 
by Rcounllni. of all things, the Loft 
Froni*i election manifesto of 1977. Many 
of the objectives therein seemed laudable 
enough though they clearly fell short of 
being either particularly leflist or revolu 
ilonary: Promises to esubhsh a Secondary 
fiducatioii Commission and enact a com 
preheulre public library legislation were 
dcariy among them On the other hand, 
there uni the promise to tike steps to Tight 
**rmperiaUsi penetration in (he cultural 
field’'. Then there was the promise to take 
iigpi towards the realisation of the right 
of education through all the raotber 
tongues of the state: Bengali. Urdu. 
Nepali and Santhali. right up to the 
higheH f tagesl All this, 1 suppose, was the 
usual bravo talk before all elections and 
I woitdcr if Ibe Left Front would parti* 
cularly iKank the education commission 
for so lealously recording tt for posterity. 

As to achievements, as distinguished 
from promln several pau in the back the 
West Bengal government did have from 
the coramisiioo. TTm commission praised 
the govenuncBt for ensunng ai liu that 
oaminations were being held regularly 
•gain in West Bengal and mass copying 
sffrer e ly dealt with. More substantively 
perhaps, it commended (he government 
on two other counts: spending a relauve* 
ly high pre^ortion of the suie budget on 
^ucailon and giving lovrer priority to 
higher education wiihio the budgeted ex¬ 
penditure on edweauon. Kow meaningful 
are these latter claims? 

Tbble 1 below coniains some informa* 
lion on those two poinii for eight major 
sutes of India These are the states that 
have been consistently better than average 
performers in terms of cducai lonal attain* 
twnts renoAg all the major states in India. 


Rariihctb^ the »oe» of dgfct* i hwe 
Mid only two rimple indkMore; the rare 
oTdlsnryaadtfrepfo p o rtk reofscbooi- 
golig chBdrea in the ttare pepataooos, as 
shown in lUk 1 

TV tables ream to bear om three pro¬ 
positions. Firs. West Bengal does spet^ 
proponionaiely m ore on education out of 
its revenue budget than all other states. 
Even Kerala spends less. Though in lenm 
of per capita eapendkure on educadon 
VMest Bengal spends lew than Cu>ani<* 
Kerala and Punjab. However, the second 
propositioo is that the share of higher 
cducaiion in Wbst Bengal’s educaiKsn 
budget is not low. It b higher than the all- 
India average and much higher than the 
sham of hither education in Assam. 
Gujarmt. Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu 
among the better performlni major stales. 

How much we spend on education. 
howmM.iinot the mail question that the 
economiM has to ask. TV main question 
is: Are «« getting good value for the 
money spent? A look at Ibble 2 should 
teU us that the answer is: most probably, 
not—and this is our third proposiiion. 
West Berigal has been, not only tn I99B’9I 
but comifTfaily mur the yws. just at the 
educatioo conovtssroo th^ht. top 
of iV league tabk in rerres of the p ropor* 
tion of budget etpcndkyre on edition. 
But alas, ii has remained ugnifkanily 
worn off In terms of bieraey rates than 
Oujaiai. Mtherathtrm. aod Ihmil Nadu, 
not to speak of ICerala. la terms of school 
enrolmem it is worse off than Gujarat. 
Kerala. Punjab and Thmil NVu. It is not 
unreasonable then to suspect that Weu 
Bengal's educaiioo system is one of the 


iMM waNeAil witida cV lahHivdy prv 
grereha *BnMip^ eight* among iV major 
suics. Whieh k not a big pat In (be hack. 

I would, howevar^ ba giving a vary 
wrong inprearioo of the Miiia comnit* 
Sion report's ttaniet if I only made these 
possibly Just c^Kwus crUiduns of its 
government* frie^ly siylisik approach 
that irriuies. and ikm remind the readers 
of the genuinely revtriuiionary aaiure of 
some of ill recotniMndaiioQs that I had 
rererred to at the beginning. Looking at 
these one feeb that the commission could 
not have been entirely unaware of. or uo* 
concerned with, the sad state of affairs 
that our TkMes I and 2 together seem lo 
indkare 

In feet, the Mitra commission hat, by 
impIkaiioA tg kast, kft ui in no douM 
abMt whai it thought of the state of 
cdsKition in West Bengal. In calling for 
fubiuntially higher college fees, in in- 
sisting that the teachers be forced to 
rendk—ensuring their accountability lo 
soaety through inspceiion and other 
ways—and in demanding that the wide* 
ipi^ malpractice of using school hours 
and school children for extracting money 
lo the form of private tuition be ended, 
the coflunkskn had indeed bared the ugly 
face of acadonk institutions in India in 
a way no other previous commission had 
dared to do. But perhaps this was not 
whai the government of West Bengal had 
actually bargained for. or even what the 
commksion bad anticipated when it had 
started to write ill report. fVhapi only 
someon^s in^ieiaible mawick character 
had triumplicd in the endl The peo|^ of 
Ben^ drould feel gntcful for that 


SATYAJIT RAY AT 70 

fhotognpht by Nmai Ghosh 
OmtHbuthns coii^cted by Akkb. Ngfidl 

RS. 47S-00 

Whatever he (Ray) ai doing — whether be n writing, designing, acting, 
direcbng.editing.ccmposmg.or simply producing—Manikdakpreoccu¬ 
pied by the work. When I look into his eyes. I feel 1 pui see the whole film 
visualised there. I try to caputre that impression in my pictures. 

NemMiChoth 

For close on 25 years. Nemai Ghosh has been assiduoiisly photographing 
me in acikm and repose^ asort oi Boswell working with acamera ralh^lhan 
a pen. In so far as these pKiuTes rise above mere records and assume a value 
as examples of a photographer’s art they are likely to be of interest to a 
discerning viewes. 

5kfyqf/f Ray 

m 

Orient Longman 

Oient Longman Ud. 

Himayatnagar. Hydoibd 500 029. 
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REVm^ 


RAW in Sri Lanka 


RiU Maa^ukU 

IndiM InlenvBlkiii in Sri Ijmknt 'Ra; Role of IikUa's Intelligence 
elei by Rohan Gunaratna; South Asian Network on Conflici Research. 
Colocnixk 1993. 


WHAT Ha^ieni when in ■ demonacy 
fcMciip policy bcconmecaptiveioccncn 
iaieUi|eaoe operaion? The lna>Ceo(n 
affair Is the obvioui oampl^ in object 
kuon on the risk of intdlltcntt aoencies 
Mjackint the diplomatic proceu. Closer 
to home there U PiMttan'i Inter Service 
Iniriliaence <l$lk a virtual auiooonwus 
power crniie which is accused of dirsciinf 
a *prcRy war* in India. Daily, newspaper 
hemlines denounce the siibvmive aiwl 
lerroriit aciivitiei of the ISI in India. 
Minisiert of the lOMemment pubLidy ac* 
cuie the ISI of bdn| responsible for ter* 
rerill activity rangina from the tninlna 
and armina of railitanis to the Sombay 
bomb blasts. 

And for those who take comfort la the 
artument that luch subversion of the 
foiei$n policy process is possible only in 
a pre^idemial system of aovercuneni w in 
the US or ftkiitan, a transitional 
democracy where the miliiary is pan of 
the rulini troika, ask out nekhbowrs 
across the l^lk Straits. In the MH. 
Colombo accused India's Research and 
Analysis Wing tRAW) of training atMj 
armini Sri Lankan 1kmil militants. 

It is the co^en opemiioni of the Indian 
intelligence agencies which is the subject 
of Rohan Gtmiraina'i book. His imagi¬ 
native lecOAsiructwn of the role of RAW. 
IB^ CBl and the 'Q' branch of the state 
of Ikmil Nadu holds up a disturbing mir¬ 
ror image of d>e virtual takeover by covert 
IniHligersce operators of the handling of 
India's Sri Lanka policy over the heads of 
the ministry of eaternal affairs (MEA). 

Gunaratna*! book stands out as the fim 
ijatematk attempt to track the role of the 
intelligence agencies in India's ^ Lankan 
opmiOB. He maintains ihMit was RAW 
which ran the country’s Sri Lanka pohey. 
From tbe training and the arming of the 
Iktrul militants to conducting a 'proxy 
war* through the covert Thm il National 
Army to undermine the LITF-Premadasa 
negotiiHd truct it w» RAW which juggh 
ed the dual poh yofc oumcrbaiancing tbe 
artning of the LTTE with working lor a 
poliiical lesoluikm. MEA was k^ in¬ 
formed on a need-to-know basis. 

Of couna. the view n from Colombo 
<3Ad may ev«n be a sponsored ooc for 
Gunaiaina had access to top seem 
documents la Sri Lankan government 
nict. This indudes tbe t«sp seem coo* 
mutUcsIoni b e rwa e a pritM ministtr Rgjiv 
Gandhi and president Junius JiQcwirdeae 
through the hitherto unknown RAW 


channd and even the minutes of a secret 
meeting ^ween the then RAW chief A 
N Verma and the Sri Lankan ptetideM 
which tbe ministry of external affairs was 
not suppos^ to know about, though k 
may have bAn leaked to the Indian high 
eommisssoner J N Dixit through a frici^ 
1y RAW agent in Colombo 

The Colombo documeiKs lend impres* 
live crcdibdiiy to Gunamina's painstak¬ 
ing piecing lognhcf of what the founder 
of RAW, R N Kaft is quoted as having 
described as India's ^disaster* of a policy 
of inining and arming the LTTE |p 26: 
all page leftfences in parentheses tie to 
the book under review). Bui it is an 
uneven patchwork of press reports, inter- 
vires and the dassificd docurnents. Mot e - 
ovtr. wrhile there is an impressive bit of 
peo^ interviewed, including former 
foreign scoetery M Raagotn. the Indian 
high covnniksioocr to Sri tanka, N N iha. 
and president Jcyewa/dene, doeer serviiny 
will reveal that more often than not these 
were marginal players. Key pretafonisii 
like RAW chief Clnsh Saxena and hri swe- 
cesaof A N Wrma were not interviewed 
nor was J N Dixit. 

At an evlusive meeting in Colombo on 
April 2g, I9M. Wrma tsquo^ as telling 
piesideni Jayewardene. ''Dixit is present* 
ly not hcM in favour by the Indian prime 
minister and does not play any signiricaAt 
role ia ibe process of negotLattons*’ 
<p 345). The reasons died by Verma 
behind Dixit's waning influence with the 
prime minister were "firstly, the public 
drsdourcs of payments made to the 
LTTE on ihcewonhe accord, secondly, 
his arrogance and overbennug aiiuude 
and thirdly by his conduct ai^ actions 
which has made him eureredy unpopular 
wub Sinhalese and Tbsils** Ip 346). 

Fact or fiction? There is ao footoM to 
indicate the source of this information. 
V^s K the minutes of that top secret 
meeting? laeviubl); in the diadowy wwM 
of coven operaiiotu. tbe souios will re¬ 
main coafIdeBtial. Whit makes foe seep- 
tkisre is when Guaarain^s sources lead 
han to believe that these could be sccitt 
irainiog ean^ for Ikmil rmlitams in sudt 
densely popdated areas in the capital as 
Greater Kadash Pan Jl. R K Purmm and 
Sadtagen Uk) Development Area acx) 
Green Park. 

RAW'S takeover of the ad Aor iraming 
camps for Ikml aibtams earlier spoo- 
sored by co-eihalc ebtes in the stale, of 
Tamil Nadu began ia October 19S3. Ac* 


cording to imior RAW louraaa tt MU 
known lo only ibi people in iha phKte 
minister's orTicb gnd ibwt 10 dlN^ In¬ 
cluding in the RAW, aad dfrinfeniMn 
specialist! threw out that the tialiib| was 
being done clandestinely by the mdSants 
themselves with the wppon of tbe^im 
ethnic political elites of HkmU Nadu. 

Gunaratne clainu thai under Indira 
Gandhi a supra covert otgainsmlon com¬ 
prising operatives from RAW and IB ams 
Cftaicd called the Third Agm^ Ibr 
subversive operations in Pun^ and die 
training and arming of Tkroil igllHanu. 
Tbe burden of proof rests sofcjy on Rglicv 
Bajaj*i article in Sur/e magarina 

The objaeiive of the Sri Unkan opera¬ 
tion was to destabiliie lnM*i seuOwra 
neighbour and not to divkk the Island 
mto iwa Gunaratna quoics M K Raagotn 
who was for^n Kcret^ from 19044; 
as saying, "ii was to give a mmsagt lo 
iayewardene’* (p 53) as there had keen an 
influx of Sri lonkan Ikmil refugaaa (n the 
wake of the July l9gJ ethnic riots and the 
'spill'Over efTeci* la TkmW had to be 
contained. fUsgoin did not b elieve Ibm 
I ndin Gandhi authorued RAW to subven 
Sri Lanka by training and arming IN 
militanu. *‘$heemi nonsense 1 have ever 
Heard! 1 cahnot imagine she would ever 
do hr he laid (p 54). 

The first concrete piece of evidence that 
InAa uas subvening Sri lonka came frem 
a small group of Ikmil youlhs arresed by 
(he lecuriiy forces. In his leconxiruction 
of the trail, he details how a specially 
hand-picked group of young refugece 
from TVincomalee whose homes had been 
gulled in the 199) riots were uken from 
Tkmll Nadu to New Delhi. There they were 
trained in the use of 9mm pistols. AK47 
rifles. Indian SMCs. in the manufacture 
of parcel bombs. Laying of booby traps. 
UK of radio communication and Mrvttl- 
lance techniques. They were then taken to 
Bombay harbour and taught how to >de/t- 
lify various vcisels before being Knt back 
to Jaffna. 

Subsequeotly. the ofRce of i he nauonal 
security advisor hired a European video 
journalist who under the cover of being 
an Australian joumalisi made vfdeo recor¬ 
dings of the training camps for tbe Sri 
Lankari government. Initial training was 
made avidlabte in Chakrata pear Oehridun. 
R K Punm and near the Delhi inter¬ 
national airport. According to the 
diiector-genetil of inidtigence end tecuri-' 
ty in Sri Lanka, by 1997 an estimated 
24KD LTTE. 9,000 PLOTE. 1.500 EPRLF. 
1050 EROS and 1.500 TBLD radies had 
been trained in north and south India. A 
few months before tbe 199? accord. 200 
crack militants nomiaated from all the 
groups were given training ia the uK of 
surface-lo-iir missiles. 

Jayewsrdene*s son. Ravi Jayewarden^ 
claims that when he met Rajiv Gandhi in 
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IMS. OandM ifnoraai of the t»tn 
role of RAW. Gudbi loU Im ii «•« htid 
M believe that even helf tbu number of 
)ouih had uken up arms. A few momhs 
earlier Jtyewardene in a clauined letier 
to Rajiv Cantfhi concilsatingly proposed. 
"In's foirei t he issue o I (raining camps... 
1 aak you lo help me prevent them from 
eoming here wjih arms and also prevent 
Srt LAnkans from seeking refugee in your 
couBiry. If wc can agree on a common 
scheme . it will enable me io withdraw 
armed forces". 

8ui while a series of special envoys 
from India nere trying lo work out a 
political solution to the ethnic crisis arms 
and eaploaiva provided by RAW con* 
linued to be smuggled from ihe lamil 
Nadu coast to landing-points in Jaffna. 
The objective was to push Colombo to 
pursue a politkal rather than a military 
option. An eolation into a full'Oedged 
civil war would in its '$pil1*ov« effeci* on 
Ihnil Nadu raise the spectre of a Dravida 
Desam or a greaiet ^lim. 

That the 'moaigf co«f«e)«d lo Colombo 
could take the most brutal form was chill* 
ingly brought home on May 3. IMd when 
a Ikistar plane of Air Lanka was blown 
up miniM befote depuiuro from Colombo 
killing Id people and injuring 41. **There 
is suspicion in the Sri L^kan intelligence 
community and even in India's defence 
eiiablishfflcni that RAW was behind ihe 
airline bomb" writes Gunantna (p I30|. 
16 this date ihe culprits have not been 
idcntiried, 

RAW opposed the IM7 accord. Ii had 
been brokered by the PPdOand the MEA. 
The intelligence agencies were marginal to 
the diplomatic process. Bui it was the 
RAW. the Ifi and the *0' branch which 
knew the militants. RAW cautiorsed thai 
nothing short of Eelam would be accep* 
table to the LTTE, which had em e r ge d as 
the dominant cmlitam group. 

As for the provision about the merger 
of the north and eastern provinces to 
be decided by a referendum. Gunaraina 
quotes Jayewardene as saying that 
^jiv Gandhi gave false assurances to 
Prabhikaran that the referendum would 
Dcstr be held on the basis of a muleading 
brkf from Dint (hat the Sri Lankan piesi* 
dent had given such an assurance to the 
Indian high cDOunissioner (p 191). 

When the LTTE reneged on the Indt^ 
Sri Lankan accord and the Indiag Peace 
ICeep ing F offcejlPKF) was ranged agaiast 
the LTTE , RAW agms eommued to laJk 
with the LTTE. Their assessment was that 
the miliiary option would bog down India 
for decades in Sri Lanka. Therefore, on 
March 5 as part of the ongoing RAW* 
LTTE ulks LTTE leader U Col Johnny 
had beei fkiwn io an IncRan air force 
plane from Madnu lo Nhvuoiya* On his 
mum while carryini a kuer from 
Prabhtkaran so Rajiv Gandhi, he was kin* 
ed by an IPKEpatrol. The IPICF was aoi 
ewareof the RAW plan. Ounarataa adds, 
"eveaiflhey knmv.lt would not have mat* 


tarod s ao Mutual lopact for 

ea^ oihm IK kaai oa the ^ound* (p M5). 

And to corrohorase bis assertion be 
quQlcs from COC IPKF Jaffna, U Gea 
Sarda»M»ndeH book, i miimmit 
"Moat of He [RAW'i] operatives wet? 
amateurish, methods ladicrout and pro* 
cessing of imeUigeBce eeleciively coave* 
niem. Its findiiv aad aseessoseni did not 
help us much ia our SOHnoncbi veMiut 
and evoked even less conPidcoce in iu 
output and qualhy..." (p 266 ). 

How wrong RAW was ia iu siifiiinrni 
of Ihe LTTE was a lesson that the IPKF 
was to learn at gnat cost to life and 
morale of the Indian forces. Coai/ary u> 
the assumpiioo that PrMhakaian'i men 
were urban guernllas and would aot be 
able lo fight a rural gorilla war. even 
India's trained troops in couat ef*tas ur* 
gerrey uere iniimadned by the LTTE. 

The IPKF conmandcri «tie aot the 
only ones kepi in the dark. Eroa O Uh did 
not know about ihe RAR^LTTE talks as 
he was coAsideied peraoa# wf from with 
the LTTE. Both Jayewwdnc and Disii 
conplaincd to New Delhi to pul a stop 
to RAW talking to the LTTE, as it was fch 
that Ihe LTTE had to be tamed nubtarily 
aad net poliiicaJly as the RAW was ai* 
tempting. CufUraioa dalros ihai to km* 
tie the talks between the LTTE and RAW. 
Dikii enposed the p a ym e nts made to the 
LTTE by RAW to a jounulisi. 

That the RAW. MEA, the IPKF and iM 
Ibmil Nadu gmurnmcM were often pull* 
ing in different diraafoai is ofn^aUy 
acknowl edged by high co m m i iekmcT N N 
Jha who when opUiaing the failure to 
meduK between the Tbrnil grot^ and the 
Sri Lankaa gorurnrocQi said. "I fed too 
many people got involved in this, each 
time a different person coming,.. ibo 
many cooks spoil the broth" (p 400). 

For GunarMne R was the coven role of 
RAW which shaped India's Sri Lanka 
operaiioo. Flora iM3 to the depanuit 
of the IPKF at 1990. RAW's Sri Lmkan 
speoabo ChanPaihefclnn dias Chandmn 
s u ccee d e d m escahlisliuig India's position 
as a regkmal power, layewardenc’s flirta* 
tioA with the US, Urad and Mtsun were 
efTsctsvely n^ped in the bud. It had made 
Indira Gaadhi aB the more hostile to the 
Sri Lankan gov er nm ent and when the 
crunch came, the US adopted s hands-off 
pohey. 

RAW defaberaedy put out exaggeraled 
trooffU of wesron penemtiew of Colombo 
to legitimise playiM the ndsttws card. As 
the former Sri Lanun Nraionai Security 
Minister Lalith AthulMhitudali told 
Gunaraina, "RAW warned a Okk to beat 
Sri L^ka. India wanted 10 control her 
surroundings... They had an obsession 
thai Tri nc om d e e wmfeaiiggrien assbeie 
(othe US-abeoksierutiti^(p342).The 
OKhange of kiien appendid to the I9g7 
accord ofndally racoghlaed that ia hs 
bMfcymrd New Delhi would not tolerate 
ero gmerwrarot thrsatcRiag India's sscuri* 
ty by leasing out the Trincomaief harbour 


or anaMiddag a Wake of America datioa 
withoul ladifin eoaeurrcace 

Cunmna fraoMS the covert operations 
of RAW in four phases. The first, the pre* 
Oewber 1914 pMsft is dmed at destabilts* 
ing the Jiyewaidene regime. In the second 
phase, from October 1964-1916. RAW 
plays off one militant group against 
a poth er in an efforl to control them. 
LTTE emerges the sirongcit. The third 
phase. 1996*1990. it marked by RAWS un- 
lucccssful efforts to control the LTTE. 
And the fourth phiM is the assassination 
of Rajtv Gandhi by the LTTE. WUh the 
rt-estabUshmeni of Intelligence during 
bdween the Sri Lankan and litdian lit* 
tdligeace agencies against the Tbrnil 
roilitantt. «e come a full circle. 

Cunaraina's publication coup is his 
disclosure of the top secret intermediary 
role pleyed by RAW b et w ee n the heads of 
govtrame n t of the two countries on three 
diffaeat occasions, And he has been able 
to back this by leproducing the coafiden* 
tial Icticn eschanged. RAW's direct 
link with Colombo became strong in 
November 1996 when LTTE supremo 
Pnbhakaraa was resisting a political set* 
tkment. He wanted war. The second was 
just before the 1997 forced air-drop. And 
the third in 1991 during the IPKF opera* 
lion when RAW tried to negotiate a deal 
b e tw e en the LTTE and the Sri Lankin 
goveranent. 

Arguably, diplomacy a best done di»* 
erectly; with drikatc negotiations in* 
sulat^ from the pulh and pressures of a 
democracy. And a source cIom to the 
RAW bosKt alluded to the coup (ht( 
RAW hefoed topuJI off when through the 
imcnncAaiy role of RAW and its ftkistan 
counterpart (ISl?). GerwrmI Zia*ul Kaq 
and Rajiv Ganiihi succesifully worked out 
i solution to nearly all the probleitis fac¬ 
ing India aiid hkisian. In his last inter¬ 
view before his assassination. Rajiv 
Gandhi had told Barbara Crosette of the 
New Mvk TVmes ihai had General Zia 
lived India and Pakistan would have 
worked out a itaohitioA of 'bll problenu". 
Both tbc foreign of5ce> of Irsdia ar>d 
ftkisian douad it. They had been kept in 
the dark. 

What had been the secret clauses, the 
guidpro quo.^ In a democracy peopk have 
the right to know. And the RAW chief 
reports only to the prime minister. India’s 
Sri Lanka adventure is enougn of a cau* 
lionary tale about what can go wrong 
when intalli^nce agencies are allowed to 
hijack the diplomatic promt. The master¬ 
mind behind tbe assassination of Rajiv 
Gandhi. Sivasaran. had been trained in 
the UK of arms and ammunkiMt. a- 
pfa si ve s . mteUgeoce and communkations 
i n Tam il Nadu by RAW in IM4. The 
LTTE karat ibe uk of RDX used io the 
bombing of Rajiv Gandhi from RAW 
opens. 

During the V P Singh government 
parbameni did eiubliih a committee to 
briag the functioaing of the intelligence 
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w whether RAW aitd IB M Wea 
used 10 spy upon poBikal oppooenu. 
Cofuitry (0 whet Guoenune inpbes. the 
clean sweep of tJI the prime muiisier*s 
men did not indude the RAW diief. Ve nue 
was kept on by V P Singh. 

Coven operations are by dcrmicioQ 
undercover, issues of kgalily and illegali* 
ly are blurted. As tbe former RAW chief 
Kao told prime minister Moiarjt Desai. 
''there are no lepa] means of colkalnt in- 
idligence abtoad". (See Ashok Xaina. M- 
side RAW. p 69.| T^rc are no frknds or 
allies, only alliances of convenience. Ac< 
cording to the former Monad agent. 
Viklor Ostrovsky. Israeli counter*in 4 ur* 
gency agency Shin Beth was training at 
one and the same time Ihmil miUtanu, Sn 
Lankan gcnernmeni etite troops cxMiman* 
dos and Indian commandos, but in dif¬ 
ferent camps. 

Ounaraina quotes from K Mohandas's 
MCR: The Mon and the Myth in which 
the former Deputy Inspector-General of 
fH>lice (intelllgciKe) Madras, daims policy¬ 
makers in Delhi advised him to protect the 
Ihmil militants. **lf we continued along 
the known lines of investigation In the 
iMccnambakkam) airport blast case, the 
Sri Lankan government would officially 
take advantage of it and proclaim to the 
world the eilsiencc of militant training 
camps in India". Mohandas was told 
(p m. 

The name of the game ii skullduggery 
and disinformation is i pan of the bag 
of tricks. Pribhakaran i% given out to he 
ill, dying and dead to cast a spanner in 
the LTTB*Preniadasa talks. More sinister 
was the conscious suppression of in¬ 
telligence about acts of sabotage and ter¬ 
ror. It is not only Mossad which chose to 
underplay intelligence about the plan of 
a Shite group to attack the US Marine 
tMse in Lebanon in which 243 Marines 
were killed. 

In the raising of its prony forc^ the 
Tamil National Army. RAW did not let 
niceties such as the mass kidnapping of 
'thmil ytMiihs come in the w^ of achieving 
Its objective. In reuliailon for Jaye- 
wardene's successor, Premadasa's unila¬ 
teral declaration that the IPKP should be 
withdrawn by July 1989. RAW had work¬ 
ed rMt a Wixprint for pushing Che pfty 
Indian north-eastern council to unHiteraJ- 
ly declare Edam. 

TNA was used by KAW to disrupt the 
fragile truce betvwn the Premadaaa 
guvernment and the LTTE. In an effort 
10 create tension in areas where the IPKF 
had recently been withdrawn, Cunaratna 
claims on Nov e mb e r 17.19B9. TOO TNA 
cadres attacked six poHce siatiops in the 
eastern provinca *'The mary handpicked 
to initiate the operation was David, a 
senior RAW ofneer" (p 366). A couple of 
days later 600 cadres attacked a rest hous^ 
housing an army campand the Kalumnai 
police station in Baiticaloa district. Their 


alap the i«a^ to the OHMS >^lmgecr 
Force whkh had been (rained by the 
IPKF. Ndrhsr the duef minister of the 
north-east. toumaL nor the Indian army 
brass knew of the operation. 

Cunaratna's book is the view from 
Colombo. But with ladian poticynnaliers 
and the brass now coming forai^ with 


FACTS, logic and cemparaiire advantage 
may dictaic North-South free trade and 
factor mobility; but the world's pohtkal 
economia are not ready for that. In the 
meaatRDeh limpedieM for the South to 
aploh whasewr irura-South trade apan- 
sioQ » fadbia In such a coraat. aplon- 
lions into South-South trade prefcwiKes 
■re w e l c om e. The volume unda review ii 
one such aploracive remure. 

In April 1914. an a gre emeoi on Gl obal 
System of Ttade Preferenca (CSTP) was 
signed at Belgrade by 4g m em b er s the 
Group of T?. Ratificaiion by 15 signa¬ 
tories will bring the agreement into force 
The idea of CSTP among developing 
countries was proposed in 1976 at 
UNCTAD-IV (Narobl. Widwi UNCTAU 
however, while the Croup of 77 pushed the 
idea, OECD and eastern Etirapean eoun- 
(ria opposed k. Linnemann ia his in- 
iroduciioo nota: 'Ahcr 1983. mos t of the 
preperaiory work for the GSTP would 
seen to have taken p ta c e outside the 
UNCTAD fraavework a such, wrhh India 
taking the lead** (pp 14-15). 

The volume reporu the fladings of e 
racirch project undenakea at (he Econo¬ 
mic and Social Irwituie of (he Free 
Umveisiry; AmaMrdem. unds die auepicn 
of the Indo-Dutch pTOgramare on AHer- 
naiivcs in Dev el opmeat whidi bt turn was 
sponsored Joiaily by the Indian Council 
of Social Scsoic e Rmcarth and the Dutch 
Instiiuie of Social Science R esearc h in 
Developing Countries. Hane liBnemaan. 
Pitou van Dijek. E)$ HoogteijUng. 
Herman Wrbnjggen and Cca van Beers 
wrote the various ch^teri, 

Since most low income countries have 
relatively high Irrels of import lariffs. the 
key question b the exieM to which a 
preleresHial kmoring of tariff and non- 
tariff barriers leads to growth in South- 
South trade in manutoures. This is 
(he principal concern of the book under 
review. 

PasFLiLNTiAL TaaoiNc: Rationale 
AND FEASiaiLIlT 

Chapter 2 deals with the rationale and 
feasibiNty of preferential trading among 
developing couMricL After describing the 
benefhi of trade liberalisaiion a h 
Krueger, fthagwati. Srtnivisan etc the 


Me aceeutt of Iwfia^ Sri Lanka nory. 
former iteurhi may also come forward 
with their version. If the lesson of what 
happens when a country’s diplomacy is hi- 
jkM by the inielligerKt ggencies is lo be 
properly absorbed, it is necessary to take 
a dispassionate look at why things went 
$0 wrong. 


and the mchar^ laie u overvalued, Ubem- 
lisation of the trade regime may have 
oegHire conrequenccs fot production aad 
vreKtre. as has been the experience with 
saural liberalisation attempts tp 25). 

The above warning should not be Inter- 
preted as a negation of the benefits of 
trade liberalisation; instead, it is an affir¬ 
mation that along with imde Uberaiisation 
(or well before a hi^ degree of trade 
liberalisation) one needs to ensure that 
price controls are removed and the et- 
change rate is market determined. In¬ 
evitably also, attention hu to be paid to 
the impact liberalisation on employ- 
meni. poverty and welfare in general. 

Does trade liberalisation (redudng 
tariff and nan-tarifr barricn) definitely 
lead to gains from trade via r^uciion in 
dofoenk costs and prkes? Where, for in- 
sunce. duties are kept very high, the dlf- 
fereace between current domesik price 
and world market price adjusted to duty 
may be ao great that a relatively low reduc¬ 
tion in duty may rtot have any irrtpaci on 
the domeilk price In addition, tariff 
reduction may have reduced impact when 
there are non-tariff barriers alongude 
tariffL 

What are the obstacles on the way to 
creating a preferential trading system 
(F 1 ^)? The chief obstacle arises when the 
PIS members as a group suffer a reduc¬ 
tion in welfare For realising welfare gains 
through FTS. the required conditions air 
import demand shwld be prke elastic 
(thus, as FTS partners reduce tariffs and 
costs, trade eipanuoa lakes placeK price 
differences among councria should be 
Large and, of course, prke differenen 
between members and the rest of the 
world should be small (otheorisa, imporu 
from the rest of the world will surge). 

Relatively small markets in panner 
countries and inefficiency of <'>nestk 
industries compered to those in perrever 
countries hinder donsesik industrial m- 
pansion in a PTS An implicatior is that 
large countries are anraaire as membeia 
of a PT 3 and thus enjoy a baigaming 
position in its fonuiiM. But (hire is a 
danger (hat ^tn InefficicDt industries in 
the large counirki may ouioompeic indus¬ 
tries in small countries limply beceuse of 
(he eusience of some economies of scale 
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South-South Trade Preferences and Prospects 

V V BhaJioji Rao 

South-SoMlk Trade Ptelefeiscea: Hie GHT and Trade in MenuCaeiurea 
edhed by Hm Umemann; Sate Pubdcaiiom, New Delhi. 1992; pp 236. Ra 240. 

In a rationed economy m in a uiuaiion 
in wrhkh price controlv ere widely used 



Wtkf Mt-Fn nsKme ite tmait 
oMiy «Ma be kM«r ii the pcW'Pl^ 
aiptpte dcflMiM tevd. it the lime of 
Pn nctotutiofie, however, coei« mey ep' 
pev releiivdy lower b the Uxfc country 
eod hence eonfor e beriemUig power on 
thet couniry*! inefTtfiem inJiutriee. 

GSTP Mfchamisms 

The third chapter dcele whh the 
WUorical evolution of GSTTP and GCTP 
meduMusms. It ell beipn with the disen- 
duutiment of dotviopini countries with 
the wiufci of the Kenrvaciy Round <t96447) 
of QATT. The verioui irutiaiives siitcc 
Ihen resulted in the presenution of a pro¬ 
posal to aiabHsh i preferential trading 
Wftrnn anong dcvel^ni countries at 
UNCTAD-IV in Nairobi in 1976. At 
UNCTAD-V in Manila (1979K ihe Croup 
^ 77 called for the enaMishment of an 
UNCTAD IVade Information System as 
a luppon mechanism for negociatini the 
FTS The system came into operation in 
Sepsibci 1961. In October I M2 a C?rP 
Comminec was estabbshed lo prepare and 
coodutil the iwgociatioru. Fmatly. in April 
1969. 46 members of the Croup of 77 
dgnad (ha a g re e ment astaMishing a rrime* 
work of rules for a FTS Bilateral trade 
piaferances negotiated between those 
CDumries during 1966-U were mulii- 
laieralbed. 

*The 051T laiands to reduce tariff and 
nott'iaiiff barriers and aims at an even 
dliuibution of (he overall beneOu of such 
radudioru among participating coun- 
(hM** <p 60). While all tariff and para- 
Urtff concessions are to be given on a 
moai favoured nation (MFN) basis to all 
cduniriei partiopuiiig in the MfMiaiiom, 
taast deveioped countries will eiijoy (he 
preferenc es without the need to recipro- 
Ciia. Abo. caisiing/futurc preferences 
amont regionai groupings need not be ex- 
tended on the MP4 basics. 

In GATT oetotiations. (he earlier 
product-by-product approach has been 
found to be complicated and time-con¬ 
suming. From the sUih OATT round, the 
focus was on the formulation of across* 
(he- board tariff cuts, with exemptions. 

' This continues to be the preferred 
approach. 

As for non-tariff barriets (these are 
relatively more sifnincam than urifT bar¬ 
riers in (he devetoping countries) a stand¬ 
still on (hem is reduh^ during (he period 
Of negotiaiirv tariff reductions. Eueption 
to this b envisaged in respect of (he least 


la^agofndpoFari^.qneopttoa 
is the perceaiage criterion. Tbb involves 
IM spadficaiioa that a ecnain mlmmum 
percentage of value added should hmt oc- 
cuntd io (he country exportlog a product 
under PTS. The other option is lo speafy 
a required degree of (nntfonnMion of m* 
pul into output suchthat.CavinstaAc^ihe 
two ran under distinct CCCN (Customs 
Co-operiiioo CouadI Nomenclature). 
This erhenon is ebo itfoied to as a *BTN 
Jump*. The Orsi option i s sim pb to 
operate Thus Ihe ASEAN PTS, for In¬ 
stance. has astipulation of at least 50 per 
cent v^ue addition, la the GSTP, both 
options are to be used in differeni product 
categories. 

The circumstances when safeguard 
measures aie needed are when a country 
has balance of paymenis difTiculiies or 
when domesJtc pr^ucei are ihfeatciwd 
by a sudden increase in bnpons under 
PTS In GSTP. ii is envisa^ that (he 
safeguard measures should be applied in 
a Bon-discriminaiory fashion among (he 
participants. 

CuaasNi RLAurifs and Furuafe os 
GSTP 

As noted eariier, go«<rruncnis ac¬ 
customed to customs revenue and m- 
dusrrialists deriving protection from trade 
barriers may not be eipecied lo whole* 
hcanedly move towards a high degree of 
trade liberalisation. This message is 
brought out in Chapter 4 with (he bdp of 
quantitative analyses. 

freods in trade in manufactures are 
studied in Chapter 5. South-South mports 
as a proporiHM of Iota! exports did show 
an increase in the post-1970 period etcepi 
that in the mid-19g0s (he proportion 
declined marpnally. There it scope for et- 
pension of South-South trade in manu¬ 
factures, especially in capital goods. 

The structure oi protection and South- 
South trade in manufactures b the sub¬ 
ject of investigaiion in Chap^ 6. “The 
obaerved wide imet-coumry difference in 
average tariff kveb poses a number of 
serious problems, assuming that in the 
first instance a linear across-the-board 
approach to tariff cutting b adopted*’ 
(pp 169-70). Since GSTP uses a linear 
percentage reduction, the problem of 
ufKqual concessions will dcmiinate any 
negotiaiioitt in future. (Note that a 20 per 
cent cui bavesan SO per cent tariff ai 64 
per cent and a 40 per cent tariff at 32 per 
cent: this b the inequity.) The protcaion 
regimes are abo chaiacierised by high 


dev e loped countnei. 
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raiet of pewebaa fer Ub o ui ba n i rt u e 
consumer goods nod relairvcly low ram 
for eaptul goods. 

Cheers 7 mad I are the meet useful 
and worthwhtk chapters in ihe entire 
volume. Chapter 7 indicates the potential 
for trade expansion based on prevailing 
0990) eoramodhy composition of trade 
in manufaaures. The conclusion thai 
emerges is lb« a few strong countries will 
gain (he mos from GSTP in the diori 
run. The analysis, however, has Ntib 
signiricance for the long term as next 
and final chapter show^ 

The Final chapter looks at the possible 
effects of GSTP tariff reduction. The 
following concluiioni art signiricani: 

(1) A 20 per cent linear urlff cul bads to 
a 5.5 per cent growth in South-South 
manufacturing trade, while a 50 per cent 
cut leads to a 15 per cent trade expansloit. 

(2) The long-ierm effects in both instance 
arc much larger (14 per cent and 42 per 
cent (ride expansion, respectively). 
Despite the limliaiions of (hose empirical 
hndiitgs (he general thrusi of (he conclu- 
siorts remains valid. 

With (hr general dbtnjst of the inward- 
looking policies, there is not much choice 
for development straicglci except to em¬ 
bark on outward orventaiion. Without 
simply wailing for the Uruguay round to 
be concluded at some future dace, some 
countries have uken inltiaiivn lowiards 
PTS> resulting in NAFTA and AFTA. 
They reinforce the genera) dirtetion of 
trade policy being arilculaied by the 
multilateral agencies and adopted by an 
increasing number of countries, especially 
those (hat cannot exercise effective 
regulitiont, 

Pmsideni Clinton is presently seeking 
exiemion of fast track authoritv to 
December 15.1993 in respect of the lull¬ 
ed GATT negotiations. Under fast-track 
negoiiaiing authwity. Confess can con- 
tiit the package in its entirety without 
offering amendments. (Under caxlief 
authority due to oipirt on June 15, the 
GATT package should have been ready by 
March at the latest.) Meanwhile (he 
Japanese cabinet apprrarad a report 
recommending continued sdr-sufTicicncy 
in rke, oppcaing the Dunkel draft pro¬ 
posals on farm products to reptace all 
farm import barriers with tariffs. While 
the trade frictions bet ween the US, Japan 
a nd E urope coniinue. it will be good if 
GSTP maka progrets. 

As (he data in the accompanying (able 
show, Ut i m u n 1965 and IMl wo^ «• 
ports ahTwft doubled from S 1.6 irilBon 
to S 3 j trillion. Exports from the South, 
howrrar. did not apand ai the same me. 
Thus, S^h c6d DO! maimain lu exports 
shara let alone obtaiii aa tncraan. 
However, South-South apoits roae lo 
teittti of (Mr sham in Souib*i total 
aports. Extrapolating on these irenda, 
one should recommend aoi only omr 
S outh-South trade, but abo a hifiMr ahaie 
for the South in world irada Bmh cut be 
thieved within the eoniat of global 
mhet than just regloaal trade liberal- 
sation. 
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Structural Maladjustment 

Bangladesh’s Experience with Market Reforms 

RdinAB SoUmd 

Bangtodoh's r^orm programme remains in detp crisis because it kas, over a decade, faded lo accekme growth, 
diversify the economy* stimuiate investment and domeuic savings and create the basis for a sustained growth 
process which can tead to greater seif reiiance and substanliat reductions in mass poverty. It may be convenient 
for the IMF and the Worid Bank to blame successive governments in l>hekafor their Jbiiurt to implement rgfisrms 
and for current Bangiadtsht regimes to attnbutt the poor results to the malfeasance of their predecessors. But 
a decade pf economic stagnation needs more substantive and less self-serving diagnosis if Bangiadesh is to Join 
the ranks of a resurgent South Asian region, let alone its more dynamic neighbours to the east. 


I 

latroductioo 

BANCjLADESH hti been oposed to s 
decade of Mructural adjuUmeni reformi. 
In fact Bangladeih had mkiatcd • micnbcr 
of econofii ic rtfomii some of wKkh date 
bacti 10 the fflid*l9^ which could fall 
wiiMa the construct of structural adjust* 
mcni lefomu. ThcK included measuics lo 
opand the role of private enierpciie» 
reducing lubMks on agrkulturi] inputs* 
some measure of achange rate adjinl- 
meni and massive monetary reforms to 
reduce iflRatlonary pressure ob the 
economy tlilam 19^]. 

U ii thus somewhat misleading lo 
periodise a reform process since polky* 
mahersin Bangladesh and Indeed in many 
other developing countrifli haw been 
reforming various facers of the economy 
in the direction of promoting privau ia 
iriativa competition and markei forcea 
over two decades. The point of depenure 
in Bangladesh has however been that the 
reforms of fh( period I9T242 were large' 
]y imderukeninresponKtospecincprD' 
Menu faced by the economy at the time 
and short*icrm exogenoui ihocfcs. The 
reform procem since 19S2 has been much 
more holUik in its imiiiBgii aitempting 
to change the entire dlreokm of the 
economy towards a private eMerpriw 
dominaied nnrher economy. This ta not 
to a^rtluH prior to 19U the Bangladesh 
aeonomy was a iMgdy command econoo^* 
since (be eomributioR of puWic emer* 
prises to GDP did not meeed 15 per cm 
which was wdl below levels in Ikiwan. 
Malays and even the Republic of Korea 
(Sobhan and Ahmad IMO). This was not 
surprising in a mall farmer dominated 
agiarian econo m y whb a large seryke sao’ 
lor. Thus esen (he changes initiated since 
1912 are pari of a continuum in the pro- 
cess of rKormsAg what ms and remains 
• mixed economy. 


Ib this short paper it is intended to 
briefly review the area and phasing of ihe 
reforms and to review the reform pro- 
cesses in the context of that period, Wt 
Will ihen discuss Ihe outcome of ihe 
reform process io ihc arte of grosnh. 
siruciural change, privatiiaiion and 
economic openness. 

II 

Cotreee of Rcfomi 

The term sirocivral adjustment (SAj 
has originated from the Bretton Woods 
Insiituiiom <BWIh the 1hbrW Bank and 
the international Monetary Fund <IMP). 
The idjuiuneM proce w as used by (he 
BW| b better understood as an Instrumcni 
for realising ecnain goals mther than as 
in end-product of deve to pro en t. The SA 
process ihia emphansei such fawiiudonal 
changes as the substituiion of Ihe public 
sector by gremer economic activity by the 
pri rote sector, (he UM of market forces to 
guide produdioo and anocative dccnioa 
artd the ai tempt to expose sa economy lo 
greater tanne st in ihe way of import 
liberelisafion and, cxpori promoiion. 
There iiuirumcnu are Oeph^ through 
the medium of pobey reforms and imtitu* 
iional ebangea Howerer it must be kept 
in mind that the reforms are aot eods in 
ihemsdvci, ThQr are iiacnded to promote 
more snsiainaWr economic growth, in* 
vatments. eagtorts. bcuer Uviag condi* 
lions for all eegmcnts of the population 
and greater democmisation of economic 
opportunitiea 

PoarLiaeaATiON Raroau Pnocass 

In the post'bberetion period after 
OectmbcT IS, I77t. Baagladesh inherited 
a rather orerre g ulreed econo my based on 
import contrail* foreigB mchsnge mtioo' 
ing, an overrehjsd eadrer^ rare, subwdis* 
ed pricing for food under pubhc dinribu* 
tion as wdl as for puMly provided 


^ricuhural irgHiis and instil uiional otdil. 
Aboui )4 per cent of the value of fixed 
assets in the modem manufacturing rector 
was coninbuted from public enterprises 
{Sobhan and Ahmed I9S0|. 

In (he afiermaih of liberation the share 
of pubik enterprises in manufaciurre In* 
creased by another 45 per ccni because of 
enterprises abandoned by the ^kistanl 
owners, who had prior lo independence 
dominated (he (riding* finaridal and 
modern manufac*uting sector of pre* 
libeiiiion Bar^ladesh. As a ibsuK ihe state 
mpandsd its role in manufadur^ banking. 
Insurance and irada Some nationalisation 
of locat capital look place but since 
the indigermuB bourgeoisie was under* 
developed and had only evolved over the 
previous 10 years under heavy state 
patronage, ihe decisive innueiKc in apiit> 
ding the public sector was the cireumstan* 
tial pressures arising out of independence 
rather than a categorical commitmeni of 
the ruling party to build a command 
economy. 

The posMiberation regime in fact, ab 
tfMfo committed itself to direst swne (w^ 
thirds of ihe smaller abandoned eniar* 
prises over which ii had assumed contr^ 
in December 1971. It had also begun a 
proccu of bringing the price of public 
goods closer to ihe market price, had car¬ 
ried out iwo devaluations of the taka in 
December 1971 and again In March 1975 
and had introduced, at (be end of 1974. 
Ihe moil severe measures of monetary 
contraction undertaken before or since* 
which contributed to a drastic reduction 
in the rate of inflation by the autumn of 
197) [likafn 1977] Howeverariheitme(he 
regime changed in AuguH 1975* the direc' 
lion of the economy was not significantly 
diffeitnt from what it was in the I9g0i. 

RSKMMS IN 1975*92 PiaiOD 

During 197S42 more emphasis was put 
on promoting private socror devriopmsM. 
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WbftN racccHive rtptOH coMlMed to 
dWoveii thofe AbaodoMd tiaiti <o lined 
by the pon>libentlM ttyime. they did «vr> 
Sitk 10 divesi Iheimrivn of (Ik 77 per 
cent of the modem monufKturing seoior 
ifUlaed under puMk ownenhip and 
manafed by a number of larie pubitc cor* 
ponuloni. Some iuic spinnini uniii. 
apccialiaed latile milli. some tanneries 
indieeoUintmiLb were di vetted. However, 
(ha emphasis of ihe fovernmeni at that 
Ihne was to opand the scope for privafe 
oeooomk activity at all levels of industry, 
Ib liatfo banking, iniunnce and distribu* 
den of agnculiuml inputs where it was a- 
paeied that public and primie enterprise 
ttould operaie in competitive coetittcncn 
However the instrument of choice of that 
regime was massive lending to prospective 
private eaierprucs (hrough the public 
aactor developmeni finance institutions 
(DFI). This same model had akraady been 
MMed in the I960i under ftkbtani rule, 
ishere fint a Musiani and then an embryo 
Bengali enirepreneunal class had grown 
up under the patronage of the ftkisun 
Mate Since 1977. dose to bilNon dollars 
uvR obHgaied (o private ewr e pren e urs in 
Bangfadcih to promote investment in in¬ 
dustry; (rwspori, trade and construction. 

ShM«(erm shocks to the economy, 
larpdy due to the riae in energy prices, but 
gho due to a itrwig deterioration in 
Bugladesh'i terms of (radn had led to the 
mooeiary siiMlisation and ewhsnge rate 
adjustment programme of 1974-73. A 
sinsilir dctcrioniion in the macro-econo* 
«k balances again diove Bangladesh to 
(he IMF la 1990 for short-term financing 
under (he Eilendcd Fund PKiliiy (EFF) 
(h4aUn I9ld|. Whilst the adjutiment pro¬ 
grammes undertaken in 1974-75 were 
largely directed by the government of 
Butgladcsh’t (GOB) own coenpidsiofi, the 
IMF under the terms of the I960 EFF. 
coovnlitcd to lend 1600 million to 
Bugladeth. It demanded tignifkant 
leforms in the budget, monetary and et- 
fihange rate policies of the GOB in I960 
{Matin 1966). However, disbursements 
uder the I9M EFF were suspended in 
March 1961 after (he diiburvtneiu of only 
S30 million, due to the failure to keep 
knlMn agreed borrowing targets. Interest¬ 
ingly enough the preaeni finance minifler 
was also finance minister in 1960-SI, He 
has since argued in a paper presented to 
an Bcadonic rnminar in ianuary 1990 that 
(ha suspension of (he EFF in July 1961 
was iioJustiM due to a mechanistic ap- 
plicaiion of conditioiulity proviiloos 
(Sobhan 1991b]. Ttw IMF did not Ukrac- 
couM of the compulsions of the GOB to 
domsdeaDy procure fbodgiaiiis under the 
PubHc Food Distribution System (FFDS) 
to support prices in the wake of a bumper 
food crop in (he winter of 1910-11 
iSobhan m\b]. 


BgpoakBSNca 1992 

PUoevdfbaiKling the luipswiiM) of (he 
EFF dhb un ctae a ts. ihe deteriorating 
raaenMonomk bakneei in (he economy 
kept (he COB under preimTe fton Ihe 
BWl M carry out a wabiiaatioft pro¬ 
gramme. The new martial law regime 
which aeieed pouor la March 1962 was 
more responsive to BWl preasuns and in¬ 
itiated a sens of measures lo inprova its 
balances Iftahman 19911. 

However by the beginning of the 1960s 
(he BWl had embarked on its coune of 
aruciural adjistmeni reforms thioughow 
the third world. Most such couMries had 
for reasons similar to Bangladesh in 
196041 faced sevare esogenous shocks 
both due to the adverv mov amem in their 
lenns of trade and for some, due to (he 
escalaiioo in debt servica ohhgaiions due 
to the global rise in interest rises and the 
recessionary economic coodhioAS in the 
global economy triggered off by the tight 
money pobeio of the Volcker* Reagan ad* 
mintsiraiioo m the U$ at the beginning 
of the 1980s. With the resuliant eollapec 
in commercrel bank lending the ^1 
emerged as the primary source of finance 
and Intermediation wdb the commercial 
banks for purposes of debt rcscheduUng 
which gave them unprecedented levarage 
in directing reforms within aflectcd third 
world economies. The BWl howeiar chose 
to treat (he macroaconomie instability of 
I96(kt2 not as the result of a short-term 
mogenous shock but as the outcome of 
longer term structural maladiustmcnt in 
most third world economies as a result of 
faulty polkws. It thus wed its crMkal 
position in the global financial system to 
pressurise all ns prospective borrow e r s to 
embark on an agenda of macroaconomic 
stabilisation backed up by an agenda of 
reform which broadly covered the areas 
of import liberiJiiation. etchange rate ad¬ 
justments. financial dereguUtion, fiscal 
reforms, desubsidiiationof public goods, 
aitd development of private cnterpriies. 
These reforms were intended by the BWl 
to make most third world countries more 
likely to cealne a path of sustainable 
growth based on a more outward orknted 
developmeni strategy fSobban I992bl 

from 1987 onwards Bangladesh went 
(hough a similar pattern of reforms m- 
dicaied above Durieg the period '96M9 
Ban^adesh again took recourse to the 
IMF under its Siructuml Adjustment 
Mbtyl&kF) and again between 1990.93 
took resort to the IMFt Enhanced Serve- 
taral Adjustment Facilily (ESAF) 
[Rahman 1991). Both progr^nres unolv- 
ed ..grxmem over a MkV Framework 
nipcr(PFP) ncgotiaied beiwoeniheGOB 
and IMF which sets out the agenda of 
macro-economic reforms during the 
period. The commitmeni of (he GOB (o 


the FFF piOTMgi d» Mil «r •ppMl «f 
the other aid dooon lo pk^ aid lo 
Bangindoh ^ery yev In April M (he Aid 
Consortium (MeUng convened by the 
Wbrid Bank in Ms. The PFF negodKed 
by (he COB with the IMF in VSbsUn^ 
io August 199D is currently the guideUne 
hr the prmmliiig economic reform ag en da 
It spans three regimes, that of presidgst 
Enhad (ousted In Dcconbcr 1990k the in¬ 
terim government of pwiident Shidiabud- 
din Ahmed (December ]99(kHa(di I99IX 
and the incumbent government of prime 
miniucr Khaleda Zia, elected to offke la 
March 1991. 

REIOtM PaCK/UC£ 

The PFPs are backed up by series of 
SA loans estended by the Vi^ld Bank 
and Asian Development Bank at ciiher 
programme or sector loans. These loaiu 
provide cash foreign whar^ to the OOB 
to carry out a series of policy and lastilu* 
lional reforms in particular sectors or 
areav of (he economy. Some of the areas 
covered by ihese loans include the In¬ 
dustrie Eneigy, Financial and Agrkul* 
luril Sector low from the Vft>rld Bank 
and the Food Crop Sector loan and In¬ 
dustrial Scoot loan of the Asian Oevelop- 
meni Bank. 

The IMF related loans commit (he 
GOB to a regsme of macrcHeconomk 
ttaWlltaiion on Its budgetary and balance 
of payments account, monetary liability 
and compctiiire etchange riiei. The sec¬ 
toral hreru of (he World Bank and ADB 
corer such areas as desubsidisatkn of 
agriculturil inputs and public utility ser¬ 
vices. financial deregulation, import 
liberilMiion, ftscal reforms, divcsiiiure o( 
public enterprises, improved revenue 
collection arO management of pubik 
utilities. 

It should be kep( in mind ihai some of 
these reform prognmnes predate (he ere 
of ttruounl adjuumem. The Wbrid Bank 
and USAID have since 1977 been Iniro- 
during condrtkmalitics into various lerid- 
iag progruuncs to disengage the OOB 
from dktribulion of feitiliscr and ooMrol 
over irrigation equipmem through (be 
Bangladesh AgriMhurmI DevektpQani 
Corporvlon (BADCk Similar prcmuiv 
has bean applied (o reduce the GOB'S to- 
volvemeiu ia tbe FFD5 and partkularly 
to erwl the subsidised food rarioohig 
system to the urban areaL Dtema 
pmiure lo piMweae irhwikaiiaa has hem 
applied from the I970( and 
leeounm from the Wbrid Bnk. ADB and 
KFW Baak of Germany have bean chan¬ 
nelled ibrough the DFb to proowM kod- 
iig IO (he privtie aecsor [Sobhaa 1991b). 

In the remainder of (Mi paper wa wlk 
briefly discus (be orteBl to sriddi Ihare 
retorm agendas hare been pm In plaaa and 
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wiU then fO on to discuu wme of the out* 
comes of ihcee reforms 

H 

Macru'Oonurnfic R^fiirme 

The COB ha& put in piece « protmminc 
of bud|CUr> siabilisedon throu^ measuns 
to enhance puNic r^vnue collection end 
reduce public «kpenduui»s The fiwal 
dencii has fluciuaied beiween per cent 
of CDP (Table I) li rose to 11 2 per cent 
in 19S2 8) and was ihen reduced ihroufh 
a programme of cxpendiiure cuts in (he 
laiesiyear, 1991 92. the delicit is down to 
5 2 per cent of GDP IWorld Bank 199)) 
Thtt would suggest some success in bud* 
geiary siabiliiy In fact the concept of 
bucl|(ria<y stabiliiy as a measure ol macro 
economic pctfoimance is somewhat 
mcjmngless for an essentially aid depen 
dent econo ny 

RaniUdesh's budget deficit, measured 
as the gap heisceen public eapendiiures 
and revenue, is in tact inherent in ns 
dependence on aid Annual commitments 
ill iJcsrhipmcni aidio Bangladesh imply 
ihai the governmcni must plan to spend 
more ilian ii earns to accommodaie ihe 
divhursemenu of etiernal aid 1 be sire of 
I he budget delicit is thiisdriennined less 
h> Ihe hinJgeiary managemeni skills of the 
(i( >H and more by ihe actual commiiment 
and dishuisemcni oi dfsehipmem aid by 
Its donors While dishurscmems are high 
due 10 mipiovemenis in disbursemcni pro 
cedures and more etrective aid utilisation 
by Ihe <iOD. the deficii scili increase Con 
verse l>, a reduction in the dehcii means 
a decline in ihe level of development ea 
pendiiure and dtrtenoraiion in aid utilisa 
lion I hic trend is clearlv marnrest as an 
ocplanaiiun ol Kangladcshs low budget 
deliciT m I9st 92 

Table I shovks lhai the share of the Aii 
nu^l Dcvclopiiiciil i xpcndilure (ADL) lo 
GDP has declined from 10 6 per ceni m 
I98ti 91 to a loss of 5 K per ceni in 1991 92 
|Woild Bank 1993) This unremilling 
decline osei ihe last decade has reflected 


a gfovlii^ nuatneiT In Ihe devdopmeAi 
effort. CbrrevOfsdRifly the aid uolaaiion 
raiiOi has« abodeebnad from a measure 
of 115 2 per ceat id 199041,93 7 per ceni 
in 1990-91 and 94 3 per cent in 1991 92 
Project aid uiilisaiioii ratios 120 per cent 
of the opening pipeline of aid in the cur 
real year) htK deebned from 139 i per 
ceni in l9B0>il to lOOper ceru in 1990-92 

ThcreductiOBinibcbiidpet dencu was 
thus not reah^ by a signifkanc cut m 
total poMh eapcnditure (TPEl but a con 
traction in dcelopmeni cxpendnurc Thus 
the revenue ependiiure'ODP ratio has 
risen from 6 per cent in 1990-81 to a high 
ot 96 per cent m 1986-89 la 1999-90 to 
1991*92 It averaged 6 9 per cem Thus (he 
1 Pb/CDP has reitiaincd in (he region ol 
15/16 per cent 

The shghi improvemeM in ihe lesenue 
coltectiOAs in the last iswo years has helped 
to underwrite ihe riamg volume of curreni 
expendiiureso thai the budget deficii has 
not risen aa ii was doing in (he 198s 90 
period due to rising current capeodiiure 
The current fall m the defioi hosrever re 
mams the end product of declining 
developmcni eapendiiure and remains a 
measure of the weak ocas of the develop 
ment criori over the Use decade. There are 
many reasiMss for ihn relatiag to weak 
governatKe and hjw admimsiiaiise effi 
ciency whiah need more exiensire diKwt 
won ihan is posMbte m this paper [Sobhan 
1993a] 

SUaitlSAIIONOf LMkINAt AlighiNl 

Bangladesh's macro balance on exiernal 
awcount IS abo an artificsal consiruci 
determined by (he solume of aid disburse 
mentl An improvamecKm the balance ol 
payments usually reOevts a decline in the 
share of imports The import/<>DP ratio 
has m fact declined from 17 per icni m 
1964 85 to ISl per cent in 1991-92 
(Table 1) Merchandtse imports in 
nominal terms have stagnated and in 
1991 92 stand at 13 46 bdiKm compared 
lo S3 76 billion in 1989-90 IWorld Bank 
I993| In real terms import values have 


beets dechrHAg over ihe Usi five yean In 
contract, exports had dcine Lieiier and the 
ctpori/ODP raiio I nsen marginally 
between 1979 60 a ivui 92 (hough ii is 
still aboul ihc cam< ki* I i was loday as 
II was in I hr mid nl)s when lulc was king 
Today gditnciu csptkri<> liau bcvii doing 
esccedingly well lo comixi <• i lor ihe 
decline ol lUic U>»< ih. (hat only 
h/20 pci cent ol Ihc »xui'al cdrnmgs 
from gaiJiKOis aic reiai*H J ai home 
means that (hi n«i iiu rc i< m carntngs has 
been less drainaiu Sim>larl> ihe nee in 
carningc troin mos^as t miTiancec has 
made a cigiMln am « ninb^Kion to our ex¬ 
ternal caiiimys n Mh tiom 5^79 million 
in I960 81 Id 364X imlluin in 1991 92 
(World Bank 199t| 

Hosveccr. the redm ui n m % ui oxicriial 
deficit owes htllc to ihcs« wicicsc stories 
and derives largHy Invi iniprifi st (gnanon 
Had 1 ft fact Bangiadi sh a^incJ us im- 
port/ODP ratio at es<n ih.* mid (9B0*s 
level, the external gap would have been 
wider b) ai least 2 per ccni of CiDP ]r 
could have been higher il iIk economy 
had been more dy namic ind ihc import/ 
CDP falio rose ll was thus ihc sluggish 
demand for imporu and k»w level of 
development aciisitv which kd lo weak 
aid utilisaimn which < umpressed Ihe ex 
*frnal resource gap In these urcumsiances 
we base much kes cause lor opumitm 
about Bangladesh's pa(h lo self reliance 
ll (his in fact deiives from exonniTiic retes* 
sion and ineffective aid disbursemeni 
Thus Bangladesh's external reserves by 
June 1992 were at an nU unie hi^h of SI 7 
billion whKh IS equal to six motiihs of im 
ports compared to (he tradmoiul one and 
half months sustamod hs its reserves 
through the l9BOs Bingkaurh's aid 
pipeline has now swol|er> fiou 52 66 
brlluMi in 1960 61 to S) 84 bihion m 
1991 92 (World Bank 199A, a percen¬ 
tage of annual imivins ihis vtkciva rise 
rnsm 121 per sent to I6«S pi* idU 

Bangbdesh’s lull reserve toflers and 
bulging aid pipeline arc 'ii/w cscreising a 
negative effect on our n ii *’tleclivc ex- 
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whkta hu mittioed niuntly 
$Utkwer ihc I9IQ| bec*uic uiOkioa hM 
kept pftct with ib< Aomin*l dcpredUKNi 
of (he tiki. In faei ta e mtrto clearini 
M ouf encteBte rtie in (he second half 
of (he iMOi tau itmaincd lelMivcIy suody 
bectUM buyors of foreign currency ve 
htvinf (heir needs setisned from (he aid 
budget and full reserve pceiUon. Preuuit 
on the 008 by (he BW[ lo depredate the 
tdchange me is thus a command policy 
decnion and not a market deter^ned 
decision [IM)rid Bank 1993]. The problem 
faced by an aid dependent economy such 
as Bangladesh ii (hat due to iis buili-in 
euernal defidl. derived from the criticali' 
(y of aid (0 its development effon. an 
equiUbrium ediange rate cannoi be sekn* 
tifically deiermincd and muM be derived 
from the accident of economic perfor' 
mance and efRdency of aid dnbunement. 

The ritual games played between the 
IMF and (he OOB over the appropriaie 
ochangc rale (bus remain rather academic 
and have little influence on the apon pro* 
moting propensities of (he eichange rate 
[Rahman 1991). It is worth rcmcmberini 
that econometric oerciscs have shown no 
urong correlailon between (he RER and 
eiport growth which in the model has pro¬ 
wl much more scnsiilve to irends In world 
demand [Raivnan 1991). Thus in 1981-12. 
when the RER depreciated 9.6 per cent 
due (o a 23 per cent devaluation in the 
nominal value of the taka, total exports 
increased by 3 per cent and nbn-tradi- 
ilonal exports not at all. However, in the 
mid-l980i when RER kept on appreciit- 
ing total and particularly non-traditional 
exports such s garments expanded rapidly 
[Rahman 1991). 

IV 

Ouieome of Reforms 

A scientiric analysis which is based on 
a well defined model which causally links 
the ipccifk policy interveniions indicated 
above with macro- and micnxconomk 
changes in (he economy has yet to be 
designed. For all their enthusiasm about 
promoting macro-economic reforms ihe 
BWJ has yei to develop a dellnilive 
analytical design to gauge the impact of 
Its policies areund the world. The three 
evaluations they have carried out of (heir 
airucturai adjustmeni lending programme 
in the deca^ of the gOs have serious 
analytical flaws and suffer from a selec¬ 
tive use and interpretation of data [VAxld 
Bank 1992). This has been highlighted In 
a number of powerful criiiques of the 
BWJ policies and evahiaiioru (Taylor I9gg. 
Ibylor et il 1993. Singh !993|. 

As far as Bangladesh goes, the W^rld 
Bank's work, captured in the annual 
'Country Economic Memorandum 
prepared for Ihe Bangladesh aid consor¬ 
tium meeting, has been slight in its 


■nalytkal rigour. What «c are left with 
b Itwilly some a priori statesnents of the 
seriis of • policy and an ex post review 
of certain macro-cconomk dau such ai 
GDP giwth. inwsuneni. exports and in- 
flaisOQ rttcs which establish brtle causality 
bowem poicy retbrrm and their oiacomes. 

A vitoable work at the Bangladesh lr»* 
stbuie of Devtlopmeni Studies by Sultan 
Hakea Rahman, reviewing Bangladesh's 
etperience with economic stabilisaiion 
and adjusimeni. atiempu to review 
lucro-ecoooffik perfonnance and goes 
on to demorutrate that spedfic pobey 
mterveiukiQS such as oduuge rate ad¬ 
justment I and monetary siabitisat ion did 
not yield the predicted resuhs (Rahman 
1991). However (his work again suffers 
from the absence of a holistic analytical 
model which can trace Ihe imenelaiions 
of policies through the macro-economy. 

Given these conceptual bmitations on 
an analysis of policy reforms wt will in 
this paper follow the route of the Wbrid 
Bank and ocher analysts of the economy 
such as Rahman a^ the Ibsk force 
Report on macro-economk polkies and 
1o«A at eertaio indicators of performance 
such as GDP growth, structural change, 
savings, invesiment, exports, price 
stabiKsaiion end the privaiisatioo process 
during the 1982-92 period to see whether 
any dHetrnible impi o v e menu were legis- 
tered io the economy compared to the 
previous decade where refdnm wvtt more 
episodK and limited in their purpose. 

MAcaoEcowoMic ftaPouMANce 

in Tkble 2 we present some oi the 
macfooconorrac measuim of performance 
of (he Bangladesh economy. Growth rites 
are naturally sensitive to the base year 


dioaefi. for our purposes vm review (he 
growth performance of Ihc ccooomy dur> 
ing 1972-75. (be three y«v$ of r ecovery in 
the Immediate aftennath of the vnr of 
libention, the period beivmcn 1975-81 and 
then (he period of intensive policy reformt 
from 19tt (o the present. VMt find that (he 
post-war yean, notwiihscandini the severe 
sodo-pt^ical and instituliorMl disloci- 
lions of Ihe war and its aftermath, 
rcgittercd a robust GDP growth of 7.1 per 
cent pa. This in pan owes to a low base 
bui indkates that growth trends in this 
period remained very positive. 

The posi-rccovery phase of J975-8I 
broadly coincided with the regime of 
presideni Ziaur Rahman, Hrsi as martial 
law administrator and (hen u president. 
GDP growth me in this period averaged 
S.I per cent. 

In the period 1982-90. whkh coincided 
with (he regime of president Enhad. again 
as martial law administrator and (hen 
Civilian presideni. Bangladesh has. since 
1982, been exposed to a relentless agenda 
of donof-supponed structural adjustmeni 
reforms. In the 1982-90 period, growth 
averaged 3.1 per cent per year. From 
March 1991 an elected government came 
to pouer. In 1990-91 CDP growth was 3 6 
per cent, m 1991*92 it was 3.9 per cent. Jn 
1992-93 a growth of 3.8 per cesn is foreem. 
This HJggais ihai the utak giowh trend of 
(he I98ft luu not leaDy bool corrected. Thus 
over the full decade of reforms from 
1982-92, average CDP growth'rates have 
remained below 4 per cent and thus 
weaker lhaa in (he two regimes of the 
19701. Tbis is surprising if for no other 
reason than the fact (hat in the 1972-12 
period, (hepcu-wai dislocaiions had been 
corrected and ImtilutioDs were more 
securely esiabUihed. 


Task 2: MAceo-lkOHUMM Tmnds ih im Banclaocsh Economy 
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Potfcy reform befui to 1974, acde- 
ratal in 1977 and after, were to piUx, 
mmtoe tod had been toibuned to fi^pprt 
of fian|todeeh*t devefopsem. Thus a 
comprehensive protramme of refonn 
shoutd hew yielded quiie flinlficaot 
resuHi. What we iiuteed have before ua 
H tlufto^ ecofwmk growth compand to 
the 19^ and well below growth trends 
noi just to cast and south east Asia but 
even growth resHtcnd by our south Asian 
neighbours. 

AORICULTUaAL ObCWTH 

This weak GDP growth was corro* 
boratcd by wmk growth in the atrkultural 
and manufafluring sector. During the* 
i970s. agricultural growth averaged 4.2 
per cent compared to an average of p 0 
cent in the I990i, whkb wu below the 
population growth rate of 2.4 per cent 
llUhman 19911. Growth in I999>90. at 7.7 
per cent, refleaol the recovery from two 
jican of declining agjscuhurto production 
in 199748 and J988-89 due to Hoods. But 
this growth fell to below 2 per cent in 
1990-91 and 1991*92. An mcelloit crop, 
free of weather haoirdi in 1992-9). pro¬ 
mises a 3.6 per cent growth but this does 
link to explain the weak and unsiabk 
growth of the agricultural sector, toter* 
rupted by occmional good years. What is 
pankularly disturbing is the erratic nature 
of agrkuliural growth. Between 198I-82 
and 1991-92 agricultural growth declined 
in 6 out of 10 years, was negative in two 
years and was below the population 
growth rate in six years. 

The weak and urutable growth has been 
less severe in food crop production 
because of the use of HYV technology 
and spread of irrigation. However even 
this performance has b6a\ constrained by 
the desulftidisation of iapuif such as fer- 
tiliter and lmg*ilo*> water needed for 
HYV technology. This desubsidtsatioo has 
impacted most severely on the subsissence 
farmers whose cost of production has in¬ 
creased without compensatory gtons frora 
the higher prices available to bigger 
farmers with a marketable surplus. The 
rise in input prices has thus become a lax 
on small fartnen whkh they pay because 
of their subsistence compukioM. Bui it 
has meant that they have nor been able 
to opand inpur use and hence produaioa 
to its fuliesi potential. 

TagNDs IN iNDuniiAL SacToa 

TTie mndi in induKiiaJ growth w» not 
mud) bater. However, because of robust 
growth to the publicly owned utilities sec¬ 
tor due to hi^ rates of Investmeni. sec¬ 
toral giDwih wu stronger However. If we 
concentrate on manufacturing the tcaor 
with maximum mpeeura to pobi^ rafomis. 
including prHatiiatton,««find that to the 


i BBSs, growth ■raragad 2J pereeat. ««ll 
below the rates registered to the 1970s. 
Growth wu guise uneran tad heevity 
weighted by the very robust growth of 
ganneau and leather goods. If we lo^ 
at growth trends in 34 lubseciors of 
manufacturing, we find only six sectors, 
sugar (public sectorl, gamms (private 
secior). wooden fumiiure (private sector), 
printing and publishing (private), in¬ 
dustrial chemkah (priraie and public) and 
feniliser (pubik) regisicred any sustained 
growth. Growth to other sectors was stag¬ 
nant and showed stonificam year to year 
variations. 

iNVaSTMSNT AHO &WJNC8 PEafOtMANC t 

Weak ecooonk giowih is the outcome 
of both low rates of investmem and dec¬ 
lining etHckncy of investment. Wr will 
merely look ■ investment iicnds which 
have registered a needy dschns from 13.9 
per cent of GDP to l9BCb8] 10 a low of 
10.3 per COM to 1991-92. This decline ia 
invesiraeat rata has been continutog 
throughout tlw period I9g2«92. ViA have 
already observed the irertd of declining 
pubik investment whkh feB from 1.7 pet 
cent ia 1980-11 to 4.7 pa cent in 1991-92. 
However, wha is even more disturbing is 
that private tovestment. which was the 
targeted beneTKiary of the reforms and 
prrvatuation programrn^ Ml from 7^ pa 
cent to 19804) to 5.6 per ceoi in 1991-92. 
These tovestneni iren^ iodkaie that dur¬ 
ing the high tide of the reforms real to- 
vestment growth declined to absolute 
terms in the pubik sector and was stag¬ 
nant in the private sector. Indeed teveb of 
private real investment may even have 
declined in absolute terms. 

Low investment rates tend to reOect 
dismal rata of gross doraestk savings 
(CDS) and week aid utihsatloo. CDS re¬ 
mained below 4 per cent throughout the 
l9¥k and in some years was around 2 per 
cent. In 1991-92 however there is some im¬ 
provement in the CDS rate Low savings 
reflect a weak capacity for domestic 
resource tnobilisalion which has been 
both (he cause and effect of high rales of 
dependence on esternal lesource inflows 
(Sobhan 1984, 1990]. Low saviap rales 
have transferred the burden of under¬ 
writing developmeni on to exianal 
resource inflows. However weak utilisa¬ 
tion of aid. manifest to low public iovest- 
meni, has tept total investment rates 
depressed, 

ExmOT TtENIK 

We have already observed thai positive 
areas of peformance have been observed 
to be in the mport sector. Export growth 
mved to the dremaik escalaiioo ia gar- 
mcM exporis. whidi regmered substantial 
creation of new employment, and to a 
kssa atent to kaiba and froeen fish. 


Ibtal aport #ltoih In the 1980s aveng* 
^ 7.7 pa cert of real growth which was 
double the growth rate in the 1970s. This 
compoisatcd for the decline in the tradi¬ 
tional export sector of jute and jute goods 
whkh has become a major casualty of the 
changing trends in global demand for jute 
products. 

Tlse disturbing feature of Bangladesh's 
export performance has been the very 
slow progress in building backward link¬ 
ages with the domestic tatik secior la- 
vestments in the modanisatioA of the tm* 
tik industry, wluch hu been in place since 
the 19)0$ and upgradation to the product 
quality of the handloom industry, could 
have en lured that Bangladesh could have 
retained around a Nllion dollars ova (he 
tost 5/7 yean which has gone to pay for 
imports of all imamediate inputi in Ihc 
garment industry [Sobhan I992i|. 

li has been argued that very Intle of the 
growth to garment exports owed to 
changn in Bangladesh’s macro-policies. 
In faa during the period of maximum 
growth, the REER was appreciating 
[Rahman 1991). The growth originated 
from the rnarket nkhe created for low com 
garment etporti under the Multi Fibre 
Agreement (MRA). Howeva the response 
from small/medium entrepreneurs has 
been impressive «pd demonstrates that 
private encitpreneunhip has greai promise 
in areas where markets are secure, invest¬ 
ment finance needs are modest, tech¬ 
nology asHinilation is easy and a system 
of back to back flnancmg of letters of 
credit provida a ready supply of work¬ 
ing capita] free of the hassks of import 
tegulation. Thus the garment sector it a 
demonsrraiion of what some sensible 
policy support directed (o enirepreneurs. 
dealing within their financial kvel and 
managerial compaencc. can achieve. 
Howeva. it is arguabk (hat a more pur¬ 
poseful govanment, such as in the 
Repubik of Korea, would have interven¬ 
ed much more positively to capture the 
backward linked effects of the garment 
exports and would have taken the lead in 
protnocing further opons in such labour 
intensive areas such as finished kaiha 
products and consumer electronics 
(Rahman 1991 j. 

I NS LAI ION 

Anotha area where reforms may have 
had same bersencial effect is in the 
relativriy low rates of infUtion which 
averaged around 10 pa cent. This has In 
ihe last two years faUen to around i per 
cent. Some ^ this low rate of infUtiOA 
owes to the weighiage of foodgralns in (he 
consumption baska. A tong-sianding 
policy of kc^ng food prices itabk has 
thus comributed to this lowoed rate of in- 
nation, particularly in the year 1992-93. 
where a bumpa crop has M to a fall In 
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foodfnJa ptket oa ibc opes oiirici. 

Rahman and Shilpi have aatimated ai 
aconomeiric modd which indeed suffOU 
ihat production tiands* rdnfomed by an 
official policy of foodpiin price ttabUita- 
llofl, has done much more lo contain in* 
Ration than has the moncury policy of 
the government. The govemmeiu has in 
fact been reasonably conservative in iia 
policy towards monetary giowth and has 
made limited use. during the tWa. of 
deficit financing to underwnie public 
dcfiais. The availabilify of aid has in fact 
made this unnecessary. Indeed the >M>rld 
Bank has in xcceni years aifued for a more 
adventurous credit pohcy to stimulate 
economic activity [Vik>rld Sank 1993]. 

The mam target of official monetary 
policy has been to promote private sector 
activity so that the traditiortal fears of the 
private sector being crowded out of the 
market hardly applies to BanglMesh in 
(he 1980s. The economy has thus remain* 
ed less exposed to the potential instabl* 
lities of an aumiive monetary policy. 

Thus whilst money supply (M4 grew 
at a rate of 21 per cent beiween 198142 
and 198849. the Inflation rate was tO S 
per ceni and CDP growth. 3.20 per cent. 
This suggests a low and unsuble velocity 
of circulation of money which raises 
doubts about the causal links between 
monetary policy and inRation (Rahman 
1991]. 

Dear Catsis 

Credit policy to the private sector has 
however been vitiated by the mouniing 
problem of defauli by the private bor* 
rowers from both the nationalised com* 
mcrcial banks (NCB) and (he DFIs. The 
NCB have ti^itionaliy been used to 
underwrite (he losse of public enterprises 
and (0 promote private economic activity. 
This has led to politicised lending deci* 
tions and lax regulaiiofi which has contri¬ 
buted to the accumulation of overdue 
loans both to the NCB and DFIs. The 
DFIs weR faced with an escalaiioa in 
defauli rales where up to 90 per cent of 
I heir borrowers remained in arrears of 
ihcir dues jSobhen I99]b^ Ibtal recovery 
races fell to below 10 per cent of monies 
due in and led to a suspension of lending 
by the principal fmancien of DFIs, the 
World Bank, AD6 and KFW Bank in 
1985 which has had serious consequences 
for promoting privaie investment. Cur* 
mily only a limited amount of ettcrnal 
financing is being directed to the privaie 
sector through the ADB and the |FC 
through direct loan and equity support to 
some privaie industry. However the very 
rigorous appraisal procedures aod col* 
lateral requiremenis of these loaiu limiii 
their compass and is no subsiituie for len* 
ding through dw DFIs. Pnvaie commercial 
banks and financial imtiiutions have been 
much more cautious in investments in 


voct u res aad hM timfitd their 
floMBlBg to trade and more secure la* 
dustfies inch ei g a rments. 

The crisis of the DFIs b« oteoded to 
the NCBi where escalating overdus hare 
led to Che Wpeld Bank, through the 
medium of a rinandal Seoor Cretft 
pedrage. iroposiiig s a< en cenditionahUcs 
lor pfoinot in g reforms m the Bankii^ sec¬ 
tor. This has led 10 ihc NCBi being forc¬ 
ed (o make prov ai om for overdue loans 
which has screrely eroded their capiul 

base which had lo be reiafbrccd with a 

• 

massive infuson of pubhc money. There 
has been some inprovoncni in recovery 
over (he Iasi two years but this has not 
prevenied the need for a further recapiia* 
Ibation of Ihka 3.2 billioa so is to keep 
the banks viable (VMjHd ^k 1993). 

The outcone of this credit crisis has 
been a severe decline in accommodation 
to borrower s Many of the principil 
defaulters are mdusthalitt so that the 
siagniuioo in the industrial sector origi* 
nates in the unresolred crisis In the finan¬ 
cial sector. In the last year the goremmeni 
has regiAered some 1.500 industries as 
being *sick* This indicates that they need 
some debt rescheduling and new lines of 
eredH to resume business. Thegorenunem 
has advised the commernaJ banks to deal 
with these sick industries oo e btlateral 
basis and to accommodate them if they 
are convinced of their sinceniy to repay 
and the longer term viability of the pro* 
|ect. Fov Bank managers in the NCBs are 
willing to rUk ofTicial sanctioAS by exer¬ 
cising such discretions to a class of bor¬ 
rowers who have consistently defaulted m 
their obligeiiom and may default again. 

PaiVAiiSATiON Policies 

The crisis m the financial sector itsetf 
onginetes in the probte ms of entrepreneu¬ 
rial development which was cenir^ lo the 
SA reforms of the Vitorld Bank. Under 
pressure from the World Bank and more 
teceody the ADIk the GOB has since 1977 
been pushing credit to Ihc private sector 
(hrau^the DFIs (Sobhan I99lb^ Tha in¬ 
discriminate lending, usually under of¬ 
ficial peironage. b e twee n 197742 lay at 
the root of the default crisis of the 1980i. 
The absence of a mature enltepmeurial 
class to aval of thu kberil accem lo pubbe 
money seems to here escaped the atten¬ 
tion of the Bank and the le^al policy¬ 
makers who were driven by an a priori 
bdief that unlimited supplks of seasoned 
eaireprcneurs were waiting for infukioni 
of public credit. 

A similar form of a priori reasoning 
thus drove the privarisailoa polky. This 
assumed that pubbe enterprises suffered 
from some form of original sin which 
made them chronically inefficieni end 
that ill pnvaie eruerprisea would ih- 
variabty establish iiielf as a more efficient 
manager of there pubhc assets. The rasul* 


taM dhqMitm poBcy tadudad outright 
ale under eoDceMfonal imtatmeiH lenm 
to private buym. denaitenalisartoft on 
fevDurible lerias, to (he former Bangla- 
dcihl owners of the jute and leuile mills 
nationalised in 1972. and public sale of 
shares ihroogh the stock market of 49 per 
cent of goremmeni equity in pankular 
public Industrie and banks. The prw 
paraiory work of these divestiture ewr- 
ciie wu however weak and the orersight 
of the outcome of the divestiture process 
remained negligent. 

Up to Ihc begioning of 1991 the GOB 
had direated itself of about 700 enterprise 
thereby reducing the share of puWic enter¬ 
prise assets from 77 per cent to 43 per 
cent. Kowerer ttoi a single review of the 
performance of these divested enterprise 
was attempted. The interim government 
commissioned a surrey of these enter¬ 
prise which managed in two months to 
look at 290 enierprisei. Of these 53 per 
ceffl were seen to hare closed down 
(Sobhan 1992a). 

In tit latet CBM the ihbrid Bank state 
that of 497 diveted units, other than the 
92 units of the jute and leiife mills. 245 
or 49.2 per cent, had closed down (Vforld 
Bank 1993). Tht bank sought to draw 
some inipiration from the fact ihai these 
closed mills were smaller in size. In a 
survey of 24 dosed units in the induitrial 
area in Ibjgaon. Dhaka they found that 
18 continued to operate but that only eight 
were operating at Industrie, 

The fact remains that the massive lend¬ 
ing and acceleriied divestiture to the 
private secloi has not ended tn a burst of 
private investment, improved micro¬ 
economic efficiency of enterprise or 
overall growth of manufacturing output. 
Wr hare seen the growth figures for 
manufacturii^ output and investment in 
the 1982-92 period, we hare seen (he 
massive defaults of the private borrowers 
to the DFIs and NCB we hare seen'the 
dismal performarKe record of the divested 
units and the general state of crisis whkh 
has compelled the GOB to declare 1.500 
enterprises ii officially sick. All this 
suggrats that whatever be the fong-term 
potential of privaie enterprises in Bangla¬ 
desh. or the many and continuing weak¬ 
nesses oi the public sector, there are no 
readymade panaceas in the promotion of 
(he privaia seaor while (he enticpieneurial 
tradition has remained weak. 

iMPOar LllERALIgATION 

The empnasu on maKina me private 
seaor more competitive through a pobey 
of indiscriminate import liberalisation is 
agajn showing oo positive results, The 
COB has indeed been quite succeuful in 
drastically reducing the number of items 
covered quantitative restrictiOAi from 
aboui 8,000 or more m 1982 to around 100 
Items in I99Z Average rates of duty are 


930 
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6tmn iisspercaubnciB pnciketIwT 
tiM* fivm lOD per cent to zera However 
(here h no doubt (Ink imponi «ie more 
mdity evijlible, lodcy in Buttadesh. in* 
deed exeesiively so because of iUe^ im* 
ports. Thus domestic indusmes face a 
much mofe competitive enviionineni than 
they did a decade ago which many of 
them now argue is a major faciar in 
eiplaiiiins the pervasive sickness of the 
mdustnal sector. This suggests that a long 
period of protected industrial growth, 
designed to create rents for reinvestment 
within the industrial sector, may be a 
critical pfv<ondicion for encourigint first 
generation industrialists to set the stage 
for sustained industrial growth. This form 
of protected industrsaitsailon was certain< 
ly the siraiegy which stimulated industrial 
growth in Japan. Ikiwan. ROK. India. 
Brazil, Metico and ‘IVirltey. though the ea«i 
Asians ensured that protecting domestic 
Induiiry went hand in hand with massive 
Slate support for oport'Orienied industry 
ISobhan 199Jb. Wade 1990) 


Concluaion 

Bangladesh's reform programme re¬ 
mains in deep crisis hecauve it has over 
a decade failed to accekraie gtmvth, di>or* 
sify ihe economy, stimulate investment 
and domestic savings and create the tMSis 
for a sustained growth process which can 
lead 10 greater self*reliancc and subsun- 
till reductions in mass poverty. What 
gains have been registered in the area of 
improved foodgrain production, the surge 
in garment oports, the rise in remittances 
from workers overseas and the dynamism 
and creativity of some areas of small-scale 
industry have been largely the result of 
local initiative aided by favourable market 
conditions. Indeed crops production has. 
if anything, been penalis^ by the desub* 
stdIsatioR policies, it may be convenie n t 
for the BWl to blame successive GOBs for 
t hei r failure to implement rtfonm and for 
current regimes to attribute poor results 
to the malfeasance of their predecessors. 
But a decade of econornic stagnation 
needs moie subsianiivv and a less sdf- 
serving diagnosis if Bangladesh is to )oin 
the ranks of a resurgent youth Asian 
region, let alone Its more ^lynamic 
neighbours to the east. 

There are obviously oo readymade solu- 
gons to Bangladesh's probkitis. What is 
ceruin is that rather the simplistic 
policy agenda originating in the BWl and 
rather readily e m braced by successive 
governments In Bangladesh now needs 
more rigorous scrutiny, Sudi a review 
must recognise that there are many 
valuable elemenis in the BWl proposals 
which orrglnaie from both policy and ad* 
minisirailve ueaknen on (he pan of the 
CiOB and our entrepreneurs. Many of 
(hcK reforma in such aieas as riscal pohey. 


improveswat In project impfameniaiioft 
and better pnorriisation of scarce 
lesources. effective diadpline in the bank¬ 
ing sector, $ii merii urgent action by the 
GOB. 

This poBcy review will however need to 
look inwwrds lo drew on our utengihs and 
domestic capacities. We will have to set 
how wc can nurse our sich private sector 
back to health, how to channel resources 
without inducing similar sickness to (he 
more dynamic components of Ihe priiute 
sectors, particularly in the area of small 
and rural industry How to stimulaie small 
hedder agriculture whdsi absorbing the 
l^ur of the laridkss in gainful employ¬ 
ment, How torepbeue the success stories 
of the Oramea Bank and other successful 
non-gownmenial imiiatives within a 
comprehetuive programme to etadkaie 
mass powty. ensure universal primary 
education and health care, all within this 
century. Ho* to diversify our narrow 
export base and to promote efftcieni 
bart ward bnkt^ which wiD not prejudice 
export competitiveness. Above all we will 
have to make the state more dynamic, 
responsible and creative rather than as a 
pr^aiory and ineiricient consumer of 
aid-given resources. This will imply a 
rethinking rather ihan a dimunition in the 
role of the state including ways to improve 
its macTO-economK mani^emeni capa* 
cities, make p«|^ emerpriaei much more 
commercially morivaied and through a 
planned process of mteraction with the 
private sector. 

This process of mhinkiag will need to 
be largely endogenous where Bangladesh 
uses its own apertise to find ways to use 
its heavily und^iilised capacities. Some 
indication of ihu potential was captured 
in the 29 Iksk Force Reports commisMon- 
ed by the interim governmeai in office 
from December 1990 to Match 1991 where 
255 of the best opens in Bcigladcsh were 
commanoned to work on ideniifying pro¬ 
blems and pitxiucing policy options for 
the newly eiccud government and pai lia- 
ment. This commendable work, done on 
a voluntary basis, provided a unique 
demonstiaiion of iht enormous potential 
available in Bangladesh of ursderutilised 
human and maienal capacities lo be used 
more productively. A more endogenous 
growth process will have a positivt impaci 
Oft pov e rty aileviatioa because it is (he 
poor who remain the most creative and 
ItfodiKiive class ID Bangladesh. Hovpoor 
there remain many areas in industry in* 
frastructure. human resmirces. based on 
sunk invcsimenis, many originating in aid 
programmes, which can be siimulaied to 
contribute to a higher growih rate through 
more purposeful planning and more ven- 
silively designed policy insirumeftrs 

A policy agenda which both targets and 
empowers the hardworking poor whilst 
promoting creative enireTMTAeurship will 


thus be ihp bsi iwestmem to soataks 
Bartgladesh*! still fragile democratic in* 
stiiuiioiu. Our kusiory has shewn that the 
only proteciioa against unconstitutional 
aeizuie of power is the unstinted support 
and public mobiUsaiionof the mass of the 
population. This can be reaUsed by giving 
the people of Ban^desh a positive stake 
in the stability of a dynamic economy bas¬ 
ed on a much fuller democratisiiion of 
economic opportunities (Sobhtn 1990a) 
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Changing Values in India Today 

M H Sriaiw 

Ctunges in w/m and norms are/nqyentfy discussed at the individitoi ieyHend wUhoul reference to the wider 
society <4 which individual art mtmtf en and to thefoncaoperatint in ihe wider society. In this essay the author 
tmphas^ some qf the chanfes in the wider sodety as they are essentia/ to understandini changes in voiues and 
attitudes in Mia today. 


1 

BEFORE 1 pfoceed Unher, I would like 
to provide t brief ond lenutive idea of 
what I mean by 'valuai*, I have io miod 
thoee ideals of conduct the ^acticc of 
which ii adffliied by a people Implicit in 
such admicvtion Is a recognition that the 
ideah are difficult to praetise» and that 
those who succeed In d^n| so are regard* 
cd as eacepiional individuals, providing 
models for oihere to emulate 

Howmr, my aim here Is not so much 
to provide a satisfactory definitioo of 
*valuB*—that I leave to philosophert—but 
convey a rough and ready idea of what I 
mean so that I can proce^ with my main 
cask whkh is to discuss the changes in 
ideals of conduct (values) whkh have 
taken place (and are taking place) in India 
today. 

N^lues are a difTiculi subject to discuss 
wrth respect to any people but the difTicul* 
ty increases enormously when dealing 
with a country as vast, diverse* straiified 
and complet as India. Values vary from 
one section of the people to another on 
the basis of region, language* religion, 
sect, caste, class and ethnicity. There are 
also significant differences between 
villagers and city-dwellers. Indeed, the 
completily ts so great that one is temp¬ 
led to abandon the task as hopeless but 
then valour is sometimes, though rery 
rarely, better than discretion. 

N^lues ought to be distinguished from 
rwrms governing aaual behaviour.' For 
instance, thonogamy is a value for men 
and women in certain lectioni of Indian 
society, and this has to be distinguished 
from norms which govern the behaviour 
of husbands and wives. Thus a husband 
in a iradiliona) marriage is etpected to 
provide for hk wife and children while the 
wife has to cook and serve food and per¬ 
form other domestic chorea. She is also 
kxpected to obey her hu^and who has the 
right to chastise her when he thinks that 
her conduct is fwi Vifely*. But the norms 
are not very ckar when two educated 
members of the middle classes get mar¬ 
ried and both of them ace earning. 

Even ai the level of norms, there Is a 
distinction betweenn what may be called 
the *sutistieal' norms and the Ideal* 


norms. The norm may be mutual seiual 
Qdelity on the pan of husband and wife 
Howerer. local opmiOQ may neo p me that 
very few men are actuaOy fmthful to their 
wires and breeches of the fidelity norm 
by men may be viewed leiMtly while un¬ 
faithful wires may be treated harshly. 
Again, in a straiified society, the fidehiy 
norm may be regarded as more bicMUng 
in sotne strata than in othen. 

While vakM «id aorem wM from 
group to the locally doednaM eaMe 
or other ctliik group provided e modd 
tor emultf ion tor the non-doniruM. Bim 
this operated in a dreukoue w^ Stafte Ihe 
dofflinam easres were wealthy, pow er ful 
asid enjoyed high statue, lower groups 
were not permiitcd to take mer their 
customs, manners and Uto-stylea Any 
attempt on their pan to emulaie the 
dominants Invited punishmeni but mdr a 
long period of time some of ihc enssomi 
end manners of the dominaius graduatly 
percolated lo the oihm. Incidemally. 
dace the 19^ the pmrer of the domi* 
nants to enforce their will oo the others 
has been eroded due to Icgulmion, educa¬ 
tion. I m pfored communications and other 
modernisirtg faciorv 

However, the dominants were not 
always Hindus: Jains. Sikhs. Christians 
and Muslims enjored dominance in parti¬ 
cular parts of India at different period s 
of lime, and then cuKure mfiuenced the 
cuhurt of the area in whkh they were 
dominant. Some groups were particular* 
ly suscepliMe to ihe mfiirence of ihe 
dominants: thev some Kayasiha groups in 
pans of north India were influenced 
strongly by the local Muslim anstocimcy, 
and in south India the culture of the om- 
niverous. manlal Coorgs «ms influenced 
by the puritankaf. regetarian and non- 
manial Ungayai rulers. During colonial 
ruk. however, the better-o IT Coorgs were 
influenced by the cuhure of the British 
coffee planters in Cootg. 

in coQsidennc the values, norms and 
behavkwr of people io a country such as 
India one cannot ignore the infiuence of 
the scriptures and the epks. It is possible 
that the influoKe of some scriptures such 
as the h/en^kermeshartfe oo the con¬ 
duct of Hindus has been greatly otag* 
geritcd. especially by reformers, but that 


is no reason for ignoring I he ionueoce of 
the sacred hooks. The only point Is that 
such infiuence varies from region to 
region and group to group, and therefore 
difficult to generatisa In this conneciiott, 
the preximiiy or otherwise of a great teoi* 
pis, monastery, pilgrimage centre, or the 
capital of the kingdom, radkally affected 
the values and behaviour of the peopk 
Fbr instaiKc; given the lack of roads In 
pre-British India, people living even 25 
miles from the capital of a Hindu king, 
might be guided entirely by the norms of 
ihrir caste Or tribe unless a great temple 
or moAisiery was located doee by Al the 
same tima the populariiy of the epics, and 
of InttituiiMU such as herikethe inarra> 
Iloa of religloui ules in prose or verse) 
helped to spread certain values, norms, 
ideas and beliefs, of alMndla Hlnduim 
among peof^ living in diffcreai pans Of 
the country. 'Hte two points I have just 
made run counter to each other but then 
the k)ier*play of contriry forecs must be 
accepted as a bask charoctcristlc of the 
field of our Budy. 

Contrary to popular belief that Indian 
society it rigid and immutabla it has beat 
subject to (ontmuout changa The fUtidky 
whkh characterised the pre-British poll* 
tkal system, particularly at the lower 
levels, was a source of dynamism in the 
seme that dominani castes ofleo acquired 
political powa at local levels and sought 
to legiumise power by claiming to be 
Kshatnyas, employing genealogists lo pro¬ 
vide than with llncaga which would be 
regarded as oobla and through Sanskrit Is* 
ing their rHual. custom and lile-styk.This 
in turn pve rise to local caste systems 
which diferred in some ways from similar 
systems e U ewhe re. (This was specially true 
of frontier areas.) 

While caste has been studied in some 
depth, the Bhakthi movement, whkh tur- 
fa^ in almost ill parts of Ihe country 
though at different times, and whkh was 
anii-casio anii-bfihmin. anti-riiual and 
inti-patriarchal, has rtot been studied In 
sufficient depth or serkHunesi by sodo- 
logkts. Whu was the efTeci of the Bhakthi 
movement on the caste system and on the 
ideology of gender relations? Has the 
Bhakthi movement facilitated Ihe accep¬ 
tance of human equality? ConMering 
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lhat (he Bhaklhi movement goA back to 
the 7 ih ccp, ary AD» even it «e itnore the 
Jasn-buudhia gue^iKnun^ oi (he 
emirccrvi' oi ()>e bTdhmm*.. d*Ki protest 
agaiiut iOaic «ndc^ii<irT inctiuylxiies rorm 
i mam strand Jnuijii <.ul(nre instead 
of being a irurgi:::.) ph 'runicnoii? 

The esiahK'.Uini• Ihuoh rule 
re^ulied in \iK'-’*.k/' >11 on group 
mobiiily iHrv<.i^ii 'h> «w’!l known luiitcaf 
Capluriiig p<j'ii.a :I 4I local levels, 
and (he pictun .*•! tfuliyu MKiciy as ev 
(reniel> rijtid. bigoied. divuletl, and 
chararini nt uiitouchabihiv. Hdth'f. 
and I he mhiiman ircaimeni of widows. 
pahMeJ hy scviie briiivh aJminisirarors 
and oanj’ciidng nli^^^onarie^, was ac* 
cepied by Indian i^*formeis early in il>e 
19 ) h century. Tho f^ieiure coniinues (o 
prmisi (hou|th rwvin vACioki|;ical reseaKh 
pointed oui venciuv shortcomings in it. 

C'hangcs in vhUk s .uid norms are fre* 
duently disCM^s'nl at (he individual tori, 
and wiihou: leleicnci* to the wider stKiety 
of which mdividnalv ait memhe's, and 10 
(he Totccs operating in the wider vtKlety. 
In ihu briel essay, however, H*rnc of the 
changes in (k wida vsx'iclY are emphasis* 
ed as (hey aiv essential (i> unde (.standing 
changes in values and aniiudrs m India 
loday. In Irenion II, J de.irK* briefly 4 
majiir ciianges lhai were ini Mated dur 
ing itsc Ciiriy vear> oi Independence and 
they in (111 n aic responsible lor some 
changes in (hi values and aiiiiudes of 
indiviJinls 

n 

Soon after Indeprndcn^T (he new rulers 
set ihemcchcs the i isk oi pfoducini a 
Constituuod u»mini(^ed to bringing about 
a change from a vasirand feudal sociny 
to a Vnsivlrss and classless* socieiy 
through I he mean*' of parliamentary 
demiKrjcv biised on adult franchise this 
was a rcvolutioiui) decision, in particular 
the rnirodo'iK*!! of adult fraiwhise, con* 
ssdering the fact lhat only lf .6 per cent 
of the population was ihen literate.* and 
that n«ci Kil per criii ol the people lived 
in villages which lacked roads, and were 
Isolated, parriiubrlv during ihc rainy 
season, IJ11 1 ike other known lions 
in history, (he Indian one was sicrw (0 pick 
up, was by and large non*violeiii nil the 
1970 s when rt rurncsi increasingly viotem. 
Violence of oJI sons is now widespread, 
and m some parts of (he counicv. 
endemiiL* 

The elite which vame to power w*rh 
Independence MuiueJ ihc C’linstiiuuon 
to bring aboul Ini'damcnial changes m 
Indian economy. cuMuie ami sovieiy The 
CotiMKUlnvM pros I id I'oi onlv a chuner 
for ushering n. a rcs*d; 4 ioii hut Ihe in* 


struokm fbr a d ww wig ic. Aa (drady 
m e mfeped. aduh frMcMfenw the prfn* 
cipal iMam for bringinc about the levolu* 
Iron, vhile other measures such as the 
outlawing of mouchabiliiy. and iis prac* 
(ICC la any fom declared a crimirsal of* 
fence, ihe raservatioH of scats m 
larurcs for SCs and SIk, and jobs in the 
government were also impprunt. 1( must 
be menfiooed. however, that these were in¬ 
tended as lemporary measures in order 10 
rnable the SCs aiKl ST$ to caKh up with 
rhe forward scctkms of (he society. Pro¬ 
vision was alto made for (he states (o take 
slept 10 advacice the interests of the 
'socially and edouttonally backward 
classes* <SCBCl [also called the 'other 
backward clasies*<OBC)J, The states were 
asked to prepare llsis of such 'daises* on 
the basis of objective criiena: caste was 
chosen as 1 major criterion by srreral 
states, on the basis of ihe level of educa* 
lion of its members, and their represen¬ 
tation in the government services, as com¬ 
pared with the average IcveK for all the 
castes in the state. 

The southern states have been active 
since (he 1920s in (he promotion of the 
welfare of the OBCs and this has resuhed 
m the latter making cubsianiial gains. But 
states such as Wret Bengal and Orissa base 
not even prepared litis of OBCs. The 
Mandal Commission, established by (he 
Janata government in I97g to suggest 
suitable measureN for increasing the aevtu 
of the ORC'v all over Irvdia to education 
and employment in (he government, 
recommended, among other things, Ihe 
rr»ervati«>n oi 27 per e'en! of government 
jobs, both at the centre and in the slates 
for theOBC'v In August 1990. V P Singh, 
rhen prime minister, decided to imptenKni 
(he Mandal recommendatidn regarding 
lob reservation. This led to violcni pro¬ 
tests frum cdlege students all over the 
country, many of them commit ling 
suicide by setting fire to themsdvti There 
were writ peiisKms against the govern¬ 
ment 's decision m the Su preme Cou ri. I n 
a recent judgment (November 1992), 
however, the Supreme Court has upheld 
the government's deasron to leserw 27 per 
cent of government jobsai thecemreand 
in the States for the OBCs, but (hey have 
also imposed a few new conditions. 

Ill 

(1 is indeed impressive lhat livdia has 
been able Id pcadise democracy snoe 1947 
evoept during the emergency years. 
197 $-77. The task ot hedding peri^ical 
clectionv for e l ectorates cbraang into a few 
hundred millions, is indeed a Himalayan 
one. and what should be surprising 11 not 
that the electrons are maned here and 


there by vvoleiKe^ beoUt•capturing, and 
but (hat (he bulk of (he people 
in this vast, poveny-stricken, backward 
and hierarchised couniry should not on*, 
ly practise democracy but make attempts 
10 deepen, and eiciend and cleanse it.* 
Democracy enables every tension to sur¬ 
face, and with increasing numbers of 
hendiu/y ^ups competing to obtain ac¬ 
cess 10 resources which are getting more 
scarce, government is continually under 
such pressure ihoJ us survival occasionally 
appears precarious. Bui even such a situa¬ 
tion » better than that under loiali- 
uriin regimes where everything appears 
smooth on the surface, only to collapse 
suddenly and Irrevocably. Further, 
democracy is also an invaluable iiifoima* 
lion system in a large, diversifieiJ and poor 
country like India. Demucriiy is a necessi¬ 
ty for India, and it is likely that India’s 
survival as a single entity is due to its 
adherence to democracy. ContraM in this 
connection ihc sudden collap»>e of coun¬ 
tries 10 its nofih and wcsi. India's sus’cess 
with democracy is far tiiore relevant for 
developing count nes iHa n it s success i n i he 
Ubor UK. 

Another achievement Is the manner in 
winch India has increased its food produc¬ 
tion from about 52 miNron tonnes at the 
lime of Independence to over 170 million 
tonnes today. Of course, production must 
coniinue to increase if the growing popu¬ 
lation has to be kept fed. let alone a 
surplus created for export. It is also 
remarkable that India has not had a 
famine after Independence svhereas C hina 
had disastrous famines during the years 
of the Cultural Revolution <1954*1956) 
when milltons of people died, estimates 
varying between (6 and 30 million. 

As a result of economic development 
since Independence the piopoilion o'* 
population belosv ihe poverty line ha.s 
come down to about one third ' But the 
couniry is far from abolishing poverty, 
and from assuring the pooiest lhat (heir 
basic needs will be met 

Substanital improvement has occurred 
in the posiiion of women but it is as yet 
confined largely to urban middle class 
women. Howevci, women's movements 
have gained stiength in the Iasi three 
decades and they are aimed at combating 
specific evils sudt a.s dowry and suiiee and 
in achieving eventually gender equaliiy. 
But 1 do not ditcucr it here. 

IV 

No discussion of changing values can 
avoid referring to pervasive corruption 
and violence in political and social life. 
Corruption has grown phciMmenally dur* 
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^ 30 ymn» ud mt an of fUe 

iafiM from lc.Overrtw)i«MacOmiptIoQ 
h« coOic to te McepKd « a fact of Kla, 
•Ml it k widdy known that the ciiom hat 
to pay ofnciaU. and poliikitns for per* 
reUt. Ikencei and other favoan. Govm' 
Rwni offkiali have to pay briber for in- 
stance, to be irmnsfened out of a place, 
or to stay where (hey ar&‘nwufcn appear 
to be a mt|or source of rnccme for hipher 
oflkials aisd their boaaes, the muiisters. 
This means that iransfemblc ofTIciab 
must collect enouph money in the coune 
of their omcial work to be able to fct or 
avoid a trmiuter. The net reiult is (has the 
eiilzen is compelled to pay e bribe, for 
anyihini he wants from the p o w naiein. 
Corraption has penetrated so deep’thai 
a former I lief nunUterofKamaukaonce 
remarked that only a powerful social 
movemerH could put an end io it. Apait 
from the /acr of corruptiom there exists 
a mytho/oty of corruption which is e>en 
more destruflive of pubik monk; or* 
dmary people talk paily of chkf minisicn 
who made a few hundred crores in (he 
course of two or three years in power 

There has been a tremendous increase 
in all kinds of violence ortinised vtolcnce 
apamst the uaie; mier*frDup violence, in* 
trafamiluJ violence, and an increase in the 
leneral climate of violence, and finally, as 
in the case of corruption, a tacit accep 
tance of violence and a prowini insen* 
silivity 10 murder, bloodshed, pani war« 
and rape. 

Some of the violence is directly reUted 
lo the poliiKo^orsomk system If it does 
not stem out of it as, for insiaiKc, m 
* booth •capturing* durinp elections. 

Si nee I he acq uUit ion of political power 
opens the doors to wealth, influeiKe and 
siaius, all sons of people indudinp smup* 
flefs. black maikeieers and mafia dons 
want 10 become Ml.As and MPa Ribtkal 
sciemisis and journalhts have written at 
lenplh about the 'criminalisation of 
polilks* in recent yean but not hi np has 
been done so far lo tackle it. 

Another prime ihouph indirect source 
of continued violence and frustration is 
the excessive concentration of power in the 
centre (union of India) as compared with 
the const iiueni states. Such omcenirttion 
has been compounded by the Planninp 
Commission which has become a power¬ 
ful arm of i he cent re allocatinp resources 
to the stales, and also in monitorinp the 
implemeniaiion of the projecis it funda 
This has resulted in a feeling of help> 
lessness on the part of the pet^k in some 
slates which ultimately leads to violence. 
The remedy is to pive more powen to the 
states but the centre is dftpping hs feet on 
this issue is also on the kaue of forninp 
smalter suta whkh will enable some 


fbiik ttiUM iud wnm mritape skek own 
Aslbrea The apHskm for ihe lormadon 
of a tribal state. Jharkhand, oai of paru 
of Bihar. West Bengal. Madhya Pradesh 
and Orisaa could ha«« been prevented 
from tMumlnp the violent forms whkh it 
has (aim if remedial action had been 
(iket eartio: Tliai smaBer sutes make for 
pieater democracy and better adminiura* 
(ion, is anocber arpument in their favour. 

1 do not wkh to discuss ie detail the 
phenomenal increase tn violence parti- 
eukriy inter •group violence, since In 
dependence, but would like merely to 
point out that the abolUion of un< 
touchability. punkhinp its pracike in any 
form, the reservation of seats in legis¬ 
latures. and iobs in po^emmeM. and other 
coocessiotts for the SCs and Sli. have 
angered targe numbers of others and. in 
particular, the rural dominant castes. 
Clashes between the dominant castes and 
SCs are frequeu and bfoody; and air like¬ 
ly to increase with SCs bKominp more 
•isenive of (heir riphts. 

In urban meas. whkh are irtvariably 
muhi-ethnk. e c onomic coaflkt between 
groups might auume the form of a strug- 
|k bMween the sons-of-tha-aoil and foul* 
siders*. even wrhen the fonoer ait only 
earlier immigrtnis. This kiod of utuilion 
is often exacerbated by politicians, 
businessmen and the film industry, who 
may use such confbct to further their own 
er>ds. The presence ol a large number of 
unemploye d , low-skilkd aiwj uneducated 
youth provida the requissle musckpowvr 
10 fight the batiks of pohtkians and 
busifsessmen. 

No accouM of inicr-gioup violerKe can 
a f ford to Ignore clashes bet ween members 
professing differeni faiths, which have 
become frequeni m recent years. The 
causes are many and tangled but an im¬ 
portant factor has been the rise, in the 
post-war world, of religious fundamen¬ 
talism Mrywher^ and in particular, in 
west Asia. In lha south Asian region, rek- 
lions between Hindus and Muslims came 
under tremendous strain during the clos¬ 
ing ytan of British ruk, and the depar¬ 
ture of the British was marked by parti¬ 
tion of India into Ifokistan and India, and 
by the most viokm carnage in the region's 
htsiory in whkh nearly half-a-milbon peev 
pie were massacred. However, indepen- 
deiH India opted for a secular, demoerwk 
constitution which guaranteed the protec¬ 
tion of the cidiure, language and region 
of the minorities, while Mtisan declared 
iesdf as an Iskmk repubhc But in the last 
few yean India's secularism has come 
under strain, the Bha/aiiyo Janata Party 
(BJP) and its allied organuationi such as 
the RSS, Vkhwa Hindu Parishad and 
Btirang Ifol. chargti^ i he nilir% Congreu 


ftny with pnetiring 'pseudo'seculariam' 
and 'minorityism', to the detriment of the 
interest of the Hindus who constitute 80 
per cent of Ihe population. The recent 
desiruction of the Babri Masjid by the 
followers of VHP and allied organisaifoos 
m order to erect a lempk to Rama in its 
place was followed by violent riots all over 
the country in which over 1,100 people 
died, and it has greatly exacerbated rela- 
lions between Hindus and Muslims. The 
desiruciion of Hindu and Jain tempks 
and churches in Pakistan, and Hindu 
temples in Bangladesh, in retaliation to 
the destruction of the masjid have added 
fuel to the fire. Tlic net result is ihat 
Irtdia's political system and social order 
are facing a severe crisis.* 

With the rapid spread of dowry among 
the people, cutting across not only casta, 
but sect, religion, class and region, intii* 
familial violence has increased enormous¬ 
ly, Hanh economk cakulaiions enter Into 
all tnditiortal marriages, the main aim 
bang to become rich at the expense of the 
bride's family, and huge sums of caah, 
gold, and consumer durabks being at- 
iracted by the groom's family. The sice of 
the dowry has becom e an in^caiion of the 
status of the groom's family. Greed atsd 
crass maiermbsm mark marriage negotia¬ 
tions aisd dowiy demands often pursue 
the wretched wife even after she has given 
birth to one or two children. Many a 
woman chooses to escape torture and 
humiliation from her afCines by commit¬ 
ting sukide by ihe horribk though wuH 
known method of dousing her sari with 
kerosene and setting Hie to herself. 

One cannoi fail to mention the pan 
played by the media, the films and TV in 
particular in fomenting a climate of 
violence. Vioknee. sex and drugs seem to 
be (he staple of filmv both foreign and 
Indian, and the TV brings all this into the 
living room Violence, sex and drugs are 
now a world-wide problem with the Inva¬ 
sion of (he skies of the developing coun¬ 
tries by Star and cable TV. This is one of 
the consequences of ihe world becoming 
a global village. 

V 

Since independence, there has been a 
visibk tmprmemeni m the living staa- 
danis of large numbers of people whoeal 
better, drss beiier. invest aiaaabk portiom 
of their income in the educat^n of theb 
chiklnen. live in belter housing, and spend 
siieible sums in buying such coniumer 
durables as refiigaators, TV sets, washing 
machmes, mixies. two wheelers, can and 
VCPs. The marka for ihex commodiikt 
comprises the middk classes and the 
lop 10 per cent of the populatiOD both 
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lofdber «i»ouiiilA| lo MO otittOM in 
19t7*8$.' Ii i> « haie *nd trewini 
oitrket. tnd k u m wonder that auJli- 
Mtionah appear lo be keen (o enter il. It 
may be no4^ that buyerr of cooiufRer 
durables are not conrmed to urban areas, 
(he betiet'Of r in ruraJ areas also loin# in 
for them. It is not unJikety that the status 
ccimponeni in the buyiof of consumer 
durables is ^cn hit her in vilitgca than in 
dtiea. those who ovn the durablti bein# 
a small proportion of the local popuU* 
liOQ and the possession of durables beinf 
a clear mark of social distance between 
the haves and have*nots. 

ImprovemCRis in bvmg standards is 
usually, if not invariably, followed by an 
attempt on the part of the upwardly 
mobile individual to improve the social 
standing of his family if ikM of the largef 
kln*|roup. A key ekmeoi in upward 
mobility it education, for without ft good 
jobs will not be available, living standards 
caimot be improved, good mamaget can* 
not be conrracted. and Mcesi to other 
dementi of high sutus denied. But there 
is severe coenpetit ion for ebtauiing ^mis* 
don to good schoob which means* by and 
kiga. from the point of view of paiems, 
En^bh-medliiA ichook (Such pre fei ence 
has also ipiead to rural areas.) The 
tremendous demand for admissioA to 
good. Enghih-medium schoob has led to 
Ihe latter charging high fees, and in addi* 
lion, to the payment of sizeabte amounts 
of money as admission fee^ The g o w n* 
ment has no control over private schoob 
in such matien. This practice is confined 
at present to some pans of the country 
but all over India urban parents eipcri' 
ence acute armiety over the admission of 
Iheir children to good Khook 

ftieniaJ iiuieiy reaches its ^logee. 
however, at the lime of their offspring 
seeking admissioii to coUegev m parti¬ 
cular to medical, enginemng, technicd 
and other professiOAiJ coHepra. Vtt ques* 
tioQ of admission b further compUcued 
by reserving a proportion of scats to 
SCs/STt and OEIC*. Sud) reservaiioa b 
probably hi^tm in Karnataka where oot 
more than 30 per cent of the seats are 
aOocied on the basis of merit as measured 
by marks obtained at the qualifying ex¬ 
amination. arsJ ai the entrance lest. The 
net result b that a large number of 'good* 
stud^ts from the ^forward* castes are re- 
j cctcd while riiose geuinf lower marks bus 
baibng from the SC/ST and OBC cat» 
forics obtain admission, Tlib causa 
much heartburn, and the parents of ai 
kut some of these students would try 
their hardcM to obtain scats (or their off* 
spring in professional colkgn. There is 
aiao another and perhaps more prolife 
source seeking admiisiOQ to such colkgn. 
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vk; rich and iflftucailal paitnu of 
mcdtocra studems. Whai are labcbed as 
bigiSKioa lee'cotton ncathbdoiai^ 
*Capiia(ion fee* colkges are Karaataka*i 
ccmiribuiion to ibc cause oi higher educa* 
taoa is India.’ The Supreme Court has 
recently condemned the insihuihon of 
charging apitatiea fern for^nasion but 
unlcai the causa undcrfying the demand 
for them are fdoowed. I am afraid, they 
will cofliinue ia one form or another. 
Many pdiiidans hmv a voted miCRM in 
them. 

ft b wed knovB that aany of thorn who 
obtain adnisdon have neither the abUiiy 
nor (he ioioesi to pursue oncting cowso 
of professional study cvee when the io- 
siiiuiioos are wdl-cquipped and have 
compcicni teachers. The question then 
arbo, why do so many parvus want to 
admit their offspring to such lough and 
demanding couno of sttdy? The ap> 
pareoi answer that the pouosioo of pro¬ 
fessional degreo provido the road to 
economic lecurily is not true, for news- 
papers recently (1992) repbned that in 
Ka/nauks alone there arc over li.<0> 
unemplojed engineering gindueics. And 
there ate abo doxena of unenployed doc¬ 
tors. But looeircooiioumioplaraahigh 
value on protasional education, aod a 
doaer or eomnecr too feidia a big dowry 
which oot only improves the family^ 
financa but its social standing, tn some 
parts of the couMry; however, there is a 
cote compooeni to the demand lor pro- 
fessiona] rduation; the mrber cniranis to 
profcuioQal educaiioa were from the 
hitler casta and Ihelr suems and pr^ 
ipericy aimuhtwl large numbers from the 
backward dasia to erauloe them. 

Itbsurpnsuigthai patems^lamnow 
thinking of edveerad pmenrs-^ not 
seem to pay any aticmion to the talents 
and inciioations of ihor diihta in choos¬ 
ing careerv The main motive in choosing 
a profeiaonal career for a soa or daughter 
a to boosi the latter's image; and their 
owo, among thdr relaiives. friends and 
neighbours. The idea thm a person should 

pursue a carea which should allow Ids in- 
aaie ukau to develop so that work not 
only giva an income but a sense of saiis- 
factioo, doa not seen to obtain even 
among (be middle dassa. A surer arvl 
more oprashc w^ of ptoduong eduoied 
misfits cannot be imagined and the coun* 
try has been doing this for over SOytarv 

Tlvc g ov o ftU K wc of India had a eonaii- 
luiiooaJ oMigitioo (Artkk 45) lo make 
educaiidn compulsmy fok all children in 
(he age group 5-14 witMa a period of 10 
years from 1951. but ihb has not been met 
even afta 45 years of Independence Fur¬ 
ther. the national bteracy r«e It only 5111 
per cent and there are regions where 


literacy, particularly feetak Ikcricy. h 
abysmally low. However, paradoxical, as 
It may seem, higher education conilaua 
to be highly subsidised, and there is the 
proud boast that India is the third largest 
producer of sckniific and technological 
spcciahsts In the world. 

The lllk etgoy great prcHige as institu¬ 
tions aisd they are highly subsidised by the 
fovemment. Admitsioo to (hem is eager¬ 
ly sought after and highly competitive but 
how many of those who graduate from 
them nay in India? Indeed, the quation 
needs to be asked, how many of those who 
bene^ fram studying in the elite insiitu* 
(ions of higher education in India seek 
careers in the country? Our most suc¬ 
cessful asporis are our best and brIghtat 
men and womenl 

Id contrast to Indians who went abroad 
inibe]9a0tand I950i for higher studies, 
those who go abroad nowadays do not 
teem to want to return home to seek 
careers Excited parents are heard saying. 
"My son (daughter) doa not want lo 
come back. Whai Is there to come back 
to?'* And they are right. M»iy if not most 
of our univtrsitks and other ceoiras of 
higher karning have become cockpits for 
caste, regional and linguistic conflict and 
intrigue and both teaching and research 
are in a deplonbk coodluon. Appoint- 
menu are made ficquenily on grounds 
other than merit. In fact 'merit* has 
become a dirty word in the lexicon of the 
advocaia of caste quotas and the 'pro- 
grosiva*. There is no surer way of bdng 
dubbed a 'reactionary' than by advocating 
merit as the main criierion in aekction to 
an important post. 

Until recently some concern was ex¬ 
pressed about 'brain drain* fcom India to 
(he developed countries, and the need to 
'reverse' the flow. But such concern seems 
to have evaporated quietly; and Ihe ex¬ 
pat riaia have become NR Is, whose 
dollars seem to be more Imponani to the 
country Ihae ibeir skills, quaUncaiioiu 
and aperkoca The irony of this situaiion 
leems to be lost on evur)ona Grecnbacii 
are preferred to grey cells. 

The foreign bug hu bhisi oot only the 
young but older men and women. Middle- 
aged Indian women now travel to the US 
or UK to oversee the pregnancia of their 
daughters revising the trachtional custom 
of piegnaM daughters going to Iheii natal 
hoioa for cosHnement. Middk aged 
women love lo talk to their rektivcs and 
friends about their slay abroad, the air- 
condiiloned housa and can. the gadgeiry, 
the gloria of the American supermarket, 
and the convenienca and wealth ihesr off¬ 
spring command. Back home, ihe middk 
clau fairtily has shrunk, elderly parents 
living by ihemselva and receiving dollar 
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¥ery MR 
ft atf iM be mM 10 drfiM tt wtM 
cliB fanily as one whkh hai tl 
tean one penon eaniint abfoad. 

I shaft nva mun lo (be pbenoAcnon 
or coMureeram. iodead labopini coo* 
sumertsm. for no accooni of ebaofin^ 
values oan be complete without reference 
lo it. This is a fairiy recent phenomenon 
but U is makinf up lor lesi (nne by the 
speed with whkh it is spfcadint. Coe> 
sumerwB is heavily de p endew on adwr* 
(isint and the advenuiai busineu » not 
only beominc, but aiiracu many lafeiMed 
people Indian newspapers and journah 
nowadmn retularty brinp out huh suppfe* 
cnems whh muliUcoloiRd itlusiricioas on 
flosiy paper but with hardly any «mib> 
while madint matter. Loohinp at them one 
wonden whether India is a poor country. 
Advcnisemcnis Hitire on the TV with 
llamorous film, sports and athletic stars 
urpng the viewer to buy this or that varie> 
ty of TV set. refriientor. washint 
machine, shavlni soap, mouthwash, 
toothpaste. texUles, shoesandsooa. It is 
safe to assume that as far as the TV is ceo' 
cenwd, India is only witnassini the beyia* 
nin| of the mpoiurt. TV*watchtaf has 
become an addiction with larpc number 
of people and I learn that even in a 
remote, small temple town like Melkote (in 
south Karnataka) over two hunditd 
houses have Star TV and CNN connee* 
tiofti. It is alkfed that priests hurry 
through their worship in the temples 
to go home to watch their favourite 
programmes! 

A distinct teenage cull ure is eraerginp. 
or has already emerged, as a resuh of the 
emergence of a siieaMe middle class 
whose youth offer a tempting market for 
a variety of goods whkh can be advents* 
ed in the newspapers aad on the TV. The 
leenapen are ircOfAuaMe by their dfetme* 
tive dress, hair*s(yla. Ungft habits and hfe* 
styla Their heroes and heroines are usual* 
ly sportsmen, athletes, nin scan, rock 
musicians, and modeb. The bcitcr*ofr 
among them visil pubs. Bangalort bdag 
a trend'ieiter. go disco dandng. and 
smoke pot. They am mote subjcci lo peer 
group pressures than lo family lanuenca. 
Older people seem to be bewildered at die 
attitudes and behaviour of tneir teenage 
rclMivcs. Or perhapa ft would be more ac¬ 
curate to describe the situation as one of 
'mutual incomptchensioB'. There It an 
urgent need Um so ci olofiits lo study 
leenagen io the SBiDe way as they «udy 
the cuhuce and behaviour of far-«urey 
tribes and ethnic groupa. 

An inmitiblr consequence of growing 
consufflcrism it ihe premuie M buy goods 
whkh ut BOi oeeM. Housavim and 
teenagers arc likely (o feel the prcisurc 


MS Metlta elMy people, Mbe pur- 
dtaee eebesB. ebb fuj^ ihe orgaeita- 
(ion of peiriodk *iafes* by big firms, and 
ibe BK of credit cards are an inevitable 
Goeeequence of corooerism. Having a 
lot of poods cahenca on^i suaui and one 
b judged by what one has and not by whw 
one is. 

When the rich and the middfe clashes 
go in for consumerism, (he gulf b et we e n 
them and the poor will widen ewn fur- 
(her. SftKv ihe rfehea villagers are aho v*c- 
(am of coowmerba. the rUt-poor divide 
win sharpen in rural areas abe. Chan the 
tensiotts which already obi. viz, casia 
religion, language, region end low sieius. 
consumemm Bight proiu to be (he Iasi 
straw on (he backs of the poor. Given an 
oppoctumiy. (he poor might do in liKlians 
diiowhii the AmcTKan Stacks did some 
years ago in Wui» and New ^k. The 
iriuaiions are not all dissimilar. 

VI 

A major change that has occurred with 
independeece and aduh franchise b the 
emergence of poHtkal power as more or 
lew the supreme value for very large 
number of people Translating ihb into 
iradftioaal terma. u b as though erfhg the 
poiiiko^conooK realm, hat become 
sovereign, evuing itself looae from dim- 
me, the moral realm * Even within (he 
realm of amka. power has emerged as 
superior to ucafth, for power can confer 
wealth and much else besides The ease 
and swiflneii wnh wMch poliiiciafts 
become euiemcly ueaHhy b a very fami¬ 
liar phenocMAon. But it b also true that 
busincBmcn who ire very wealthy can use 
(heir weahh lo manipulate governmenisl 
decisioas in their favour, tn the process 
(be pobtkian and adnunbiraior also 
benefit, the only ones to lose being the 
pcopla That w^h a also used to atone 
foe sins and increase ooeV stock of ment 
by doing works, of charity and coniri- 
buemg funds (o tenpfes. mosques and 
churches, b the other bde of the coin. 
TUi idea has not lost Us hold, indeed, if 
anything, the coiMrary. (haaks to the fact 
(hat a peal many peo^ have had access 
to weahh in recent yean. 

But U b important lo note ihai power 
doa not only have an instrumental value 
but b also endowed wiih glamour. The 
trappings and perquisitea of power, 
uni farmed sBiiriB. rmpfeadBifly dressed 
servaaii. governmett care, tdepbones. 
PAs. and Ibe hundreds ^ fevour-seeken 
who throng (he compounds of miaiuers 
and (he obsequiousness of the favour- 
sceken, all serve to pcodaim themagk 
of power. No wonder so many people 
want it. 
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Pinaly; power has emergid ai Ihe 1^1- 
miser of all a^bvement, and indeed, of 
all activfty, especially public activity. 
Ministers are aiked lo open, inaugurate, 
release, preside over, chai'^ and grace all 
kinds of fuQctioM—sometimes half the 
cabinet attends a function and those 
fninisters who do not obbgc the organisers 
are dubbed arrogant. How much of his 
limes minister spends in astending to hb 
ministry's afTiirs and in aitending to the 
problems of his constituents and how 
much on ceremonial and public reUttons 
enercises is a maiier deserving serious 
eumination. 

A recent and stgnificam developmenc 
IS the coming together of the poHticiaB 
and the 'renouncer*, or man In ochie 
robes. (The poliiician is indeed versaiilr 
he moves from (he company of crimiBali 
of all kinds ai one end to thai of godmcA 
and sanyain at the other.) Here, adbtino- 
tkon needs to be made between dirferaii 
kinds of 'renounctre': rcnounccTs who 
engage themselves in welfare activities, 
renouitcers who are reputed to possess 
'powers* lo effect cure and perform ether 
roimeks. and finally, pure coniemplMirei 
(kke the late Sri Ramakrishna and Ramana 
Maharshi). Those who are engaged la 
welfare activities such ai starting schools, 
colleget. hostels, orphanages, hotpitali 
and old people’s homes need to cultiraie 
politkians to obuin grants of land and 
money, and vmous kinds of permits, even 
favours. Poliiiciani know that lib good 
for ihcir image to be seen dose to re- 
nouncers. and (here b always the hope 
thai at some point closeness might yiM 
votes. 'Codmen* command large follow- 
mgs and iheir support is not only polUi- 
caJly benendal but provides s shield 
against the insecurities of the high-risk 
profession of politics, finally, the reclueire 
renouncer is contacted only rarely, for hb 
tleKiags* It s in the Indian trsdiiion (hit 
the temporal realm acknowledges, though 
only rarely; (he supremacy of the spiniual. 

An ino^ftable result of enhanced oppor¬ 
tunities for a large number of people aad 
the prevalence of acute competition for 
obtaining access lo resources such as 
education, employmeni and a com^o^ 
table standard of living n (be spread of 
stress and stress-related ailments among 
the peopl e . High blood pressure, nervouk 
lensioa, hyperacidity and insomnia are 
becomini irvdkators of middle and upper 
dass status When neglecied they may bad 
10 inefTkiency in work, inability to cope 
wish the many demands made on ona a^ 
m caureme cases, nervous breakdown. Not 
only ere there not enough psyehiatrisis to 
cope with there maladies, but the culture 
of going to psychiatrists and counsetlore 
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MMb pmr «ad MBadoA. vWu 
%0 tt aoto Mid pHyimtM cwm offs 
aowRiwf topvopteilwttfli rvtomJifli 
Wr tcoTf« wck pncticn. in an 

witki of coonh anreloten* iboufh 
in ii Bkdy thoi Ihe middle and upper 
dnM MMdeyi roon to ttem mom (hu 
IheoilMnastbeir livn are comiOf under 
iMiwini iimin. ill it no( iHat ihe lives 
of Ihe poor Me iireo>ff«e bui ihey also 
tmt thetr lempies. oracki. amuleis. a* 
OfcUU. and holy men.) Incideoialiy. eon- 
luhiAf asirol^en m not peculiar to 
lodUni or Allans tor that mailer. It is 
pnnilnil in the «eai ton the Reagans con- 
suhad (hice wirologerA PHnoea Diana 
hu an asirolofer and wc do not know 
about iheotho VIPi In the west who con- 
uih asirolotm. 

While CMiuliing aatjologen (s wide* 
spread in India there is a ithictaace to 
artoowlcdge the fact pankularty among 
the aducaiad. Inielleciuali do not hesitate 
10 pour Mom oo aAmtegy thoi^ it it not 
ce^o that they ihemseliei do net coo* 
ask nmkum when intfokMa Mdaans 
do not have a monopoly of hypocrisy. 

1b rscapHuiaiA in dtscussini changing 
values in India today my approach has 
been that of an cmpiri^ly*tninded 
•ockdofist. But 1 am alw a cirisen. and 
an iedividual with my own prcferencts, 
valeas. if you Uha. On the inailiuiiooal 
.sMs, I think that people’s movements are 
esaemiai to set right the many ills that in- 
fsM the body tonal of which body polUic 
b a vital part. Reople’i movements are in* 
diipeatable to lesto corruption in Indian 
puMk life, to sae that developtneQi plaiu 
do not desuoy the cnvinmmenti lo ensure 
peader squahty. to promote decent ralba* 
lion of powM, and lo comtuit growing 
cenumerum. I^ ople’i movcmenis are 
Mcded particularly to toKh elected 
repiaentatives that real power in a 
dMDOermey rcfls with the peopk and that 
arrant, corrupt or perverse governments 
vili not be lolermMd. The icodency to 
aulocncy is so deep at Use stale and lower 
levels that periodical elections are ooi 
Cfsough 10 curb autocra^. topic’s move* 
menu might provide the rteccimry curb 
but ihQT need time to be built up given the 
faa that the dectoraie is poor, uneducated 
md locd leaders are bribable Mupc in* 
siltuikms such as recall may be necessary 
lo make Icwkn more icaponsive to public 
opiaioB. 

There is also a need for cutting down 
the role of the government and to en* 
courage people to develop their own in* 
hlaiives. 1b this end voluntary associa¬ 
tions need to be encouraged, partkula/ly 



lensetsss accumulaciOB of goods which 
one can do wlchoui biu io doing work 
vhldi DOC oaly gives money but satisfac- 
lioo, h is also necessary to rethsc that 
those who are gifted have an obligation 
to use their gifts wluch tlvy have inherited 
aad which a favourable environmeai in 
early years developed, foe the good of 
sooety; for the beoent of Ihose who are 
wcakre, aod not for sdr*aggrandiscmeni 
and sdf-glorincaiioa. Gandhi's idea of 
trusteeship should not be eoafiaed to the 
waakhy but caended to Hidude the gifted. 


Notea 


fThts essay u s ra«ad venaea of ihe auihocS 
Siirre Pntesh Memorial Ueiure ddiwied si 
Ihe IMim IwiiiM* of bbrld CuIcur m 
oaScpKmbarll. im.lttaasa V 
lor doing me Ihe honour of iavuiag me 
10 dclivur the beiure Thanks are also due to 
V s PanhoiMsihy tar hdp la the prepareilen 
of the laeiure aad P Raraarhaadian and 
It Krlshaa Chandrea who hare typed pa*^' 
ly sotril vwens of the leoure 1 hare aho to 
a ckoowlodge my mdebudnrei le ihe Nattanal 
lasiMuae tar <^»aavtd SiuMes. Banaalora, 
where I are the J R O Wia mauig prolcuor. 
tar providuia me wHh the hnure end fiwdowi 
to pursue my aedm l 


I **>bl«cs are am (he same as noreus for eon* 
duel. Norm are mla tar behoving ihey of 
loore or hu ipcdnolty whal should or 
should AO* be done by partniMr lypr of ae- 
lon lu ghm drewincri Vblure are nan* 
tefds of dou^ikiy ihM are more rwarty 0 ^ 
dependent of tpUDfk snuauoos The sanw 
reitfc may be s podu of rvtomre tar a great 
m am spaafie aonaa; a pnnieuhu aora may 
repraew the liaiuliaa^ii epphcniioa of 
srrerel teparabir relues. Thus the value 
ptuMse of yqualay* may enter into uonns 
for rdalieuriUps Ul w ia a burtawd aad wtk, 
brother md hrmhcc. irmthre and midcai. aad 
fO on; oa die ocher bant the oom % leacher 
must OM show favouriiMi in grediag' may 
■ a particiilar rnirawre i u idl re che relues of 
equaNy. honesty, bumanilanaaisiu. and 
tcreni otkers. Woes, as nrodarm (oiteria) 
tar esubUshi^ vMt ihouM be rega r divl u 
donbte. provide the grounds tar accepting 
or reiccimg punrrakf nu rma Thus achi m - 
Blent rehim. uresnng aciire lann laieani ae* 
cnntpluhiuent a staattard of oi* 

ceOeKw awy be reAeeted ia aoniK tar 
sports, larnn, nmiparinnilactmiiea, com* 
luufuiy service, p^icil Ife. edvebtioft. 
scaeaet aad sooa. The sane pnneple holds 
tar rehsm eeroidered as dtaanble ebyeci s or 
amo; tar ewupln a Wh poUrire educauon 
of *freedeio* or ^Iwriey'mMy be owe of ihe 
grounds tar a gresj many mecifk oorms ia 
vBftare ams of mrievy, cnliure and per* 
roualiry. Oa ifee oilwt hand, nnny noma are 
amU-vuluid. iilaiiBg wfiiidianaouily; for m* 


Mta m Mute cHMk, MiiiteBdte «d 
Ateacy, and retaas ed aacM tasurate. 
A anaor bia ete M la petal niglK te 
worms of cciquatK for sodal dWi«r Utabta 
M Wilbaiw tir), *>%Iime The Coocapt af 
>Mum*ta/imiWMMnaf£io ri iMnMta^ite 
SaeWSrtanret VW id. Macrndtah aad the 
Free Press, Ntt. p kik.) 

2 Sae SMTisirof Aturwa ^ fadta IFT. 
GoreruMH of India. Ceauul Siaitekta 
OrvMisaUon. New OdM. pp 542-42. The 
figure Ite Nwialcs out of l/KOli based on 
ngures for ladii mdudiag Jaauau aad 
Kastawir, aita NCFA 

5 See ta tliii eonneciioa ■> On i/vMg ta # 
Arvnhirtaa aad Otktr frevh Oatard 
Unirenky Press. Dstai. I9t2. 

4 The Indian parhament has pasacd two bUla, 
PaKhaywfi Raj arta Nagarpshka. providing 
tar daceninliiMiea of pews to the psopta 
Iho Conubiataw Amew dm eai iilla, 72ad 
and 7M, hare bsen the 72nd 

AwectaiMW providing Cm dscenirtlisation 
of power to the nirel areas while the 73rd 
Amendment |iin lirtm fnr iimniialbariiin nf 
power to CMim and cowas. The biHs make It 
mandasory to hold ekciiona w thaae tacal 
■eir*gerenu^ bodies. Sae The Thnar V 
fodta Ooeenibcr 23 and 24. im. 

Oaring the Iasi few mootha. munMIfNd aod 
pa nch eyui ita c iicM hare been held la the 
Puniata, wUh vowr mm out qic a cdin g 40 per 
cent. Eleeiiom hare aho been held wc* 
cessfully in Megteleya. Nagaland, and moai 
recently, m Tnpure 

3 Allcat too needs to be drawn in this GOfwwc* 
non to the peieeptl** staicmeni of M T 
Chorpmfc, *Thr povreiy line today is ilfftnart 
ia a partKular vrey but the nature of pover* 
ly has uadergone • change aod is not so 
hop eks s and hclplew as H used to bd' 
fWhhher C c c woiai c Mky aad Pvrtar- 
maareT. RajycHsavt Laciucc. Institute for 
Social aod Economic Change. Ba^ataro 
N ovember 23, IfO. p 3.) 

6 InthemodmwarU, vieience whiita a coun¬ 
try is frequently hoksd to the iinufleaiioos 
of tMCrnMional poliiica, 10 rellgiouc fun* 
damentahoa. to drug^rafneking, mafia 
dofti, and to the existence of dose links bei 
were) ah ihcar taem In ihii coanooioA see 
the ewegem anide of iaajlc Sli«h, ‘Means 
of ' fcn oilsm: From Tkimtstor Bombs to 
POX'ta The Ttaws^fodta April 3. tte3. 

7 The RiporT /hr Nariooof C owoc f f of 
Applied Bmnmkr BresorrA New Delhi, 
qu^ ia R Veakataehary. The Emevganor 
of a New Middta ClMS* in the Tte Saostay 
rmrea November 1. 1992, p 14. 

I Sea, ta Ms comHatan, Nupur teauT Mikte 

Tapitarioa Fees: Money re Hreht* lo indt$ 
Abtooi. Aupm 21. 1992. p 29. 

9 Mehaho the ultimate relua, is for too dM- 
taai 10 be able lo loftucwce paepta dhucUy 
bus hstadhua infhMocemav besaaahiiiich 
aciiviria of Ih* ald^y aa pcftanotag daily 
pnjo aod meditattoo at boom vtaUng 
rooptaiaod p B gr tatag e rrotm* p er ta smlr ta 
M«woa readhM rehgmua hiomiurc aad 
taadiM a lifo>icyle shM U it la s d by anantfoa 
tottanm tpMc^aadbidinasoeeiPihhvs 
matsrtal. 
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New Ecdiiomic Policy and Development of 

Backward Regions 

A Note on Orissa 

K R G IVidr 

This Holt exami/t^ the impact of the govttnment's new ecoaomk potky (NEP) on refionat economic tkvehfh 
menr wilh r^ f kreace to Orissa, one of the least deveioped uaies of India. The author discusses the deyetaprnem 
of the economy of Orissa and bhnis out the causes of Orissa's reiatm economic boctwardness. The likely impact 
the NEP on the development of e less developed ration like Orissa is then examined and the main findhtts 
am broutht togeiher in the condudtrtg part of the note. 


THE proe m of tcownk el 

.he naiioMl Icvd ii teidom Rtkw^y 
Mltoced. Studin isf nuiBy; ineludifig 
VVlItUmson (196$). Nair (1992) md 
Koropecky) (1972) have thown that m< 
ioAtl acoAOfflk dewtepmant \$ itmally 
Kcornpankd by incrcasad mter'ragioAAJ 
iiiporitiet, » lean in iha initial lutei. 
rhe mon widdy accepted hypech^ 
‘etardini ihe pattern of rttional chanae 
iuring the proctu of uiionaly economic 
ievdopmeni it ihe cotK«ntration>cycte 
lypothnii accordini to which refional 
Miparite incRiw biiSaBy (o dboMrii lanr 
>n as a mult, not only o( marlcet forces, 
mjc alto of dcIlbeTatc policy meatum to 
wduce thete, in leiponsc to pmsuies from 
he lets developMl retiont for such 
90llclci. Thete poikkt often coniiil of 
iteatum to promote prowth in the kit 
leveloped Rgiont and iiepe alonpiide to 
«r that trimfer paymcnu lo the kit 
Jevcloped repont an adequate to ensure 
hat the relative kvd of hving of the peo* 
ok of Ihe refioA does not fall too low.' 

A country like India, whkh nnki the 
I2lst in the world in lemu of the quality 
sf life that it provides lo iu people, can 
iII>arford to allow regioitaJ dkpariikt to 
increase durina the course of national 
eciNiomic developineat.^ But there ire 
;l«a; iadtcaiioiu in a number of studies, 
includlnp^the ortes by Nair (1992) and 
Dholakia (1995), that itgionaJ dbpartiies 
IQ India are on Ibe incrtatfc We teem to 
be at the divergent phase of the concem* 
raiion-cyck hypothem. Deliberate policy 
measures are hence called for, to prevent 
these disparities from increasing further. 

It is also true that India has witnessed 
I gradual change in Us economic policies 
during the last twelve years, with there 
being a bunching of such measures In the 
last two years. As potrued out by Sethi 
(1992). the dear M^cney underlyiag thoe 
is 10 have giaaier Wlh in the efficacy of 
the market mechanisn. In the name of 
competition, governm en t intervuntioes in 
Ihe fields of Industry and trade are being 
withdrawn. On the giouftdt of effUeiMy 
in tenns of profit maaimkaiJOA. there is 
I steady eroskw of the commaadini 
heights of the public sector. In fad. many 
areas, reserved for the public sector, are 
being thrown ^en to the private sector, 
inchuUag the MNCs. Tbeia arc all-rouad 


attempts so reduce government expeodi* 
turn with a view to redudng the fiscal) 
deficit sriih the IMF eo^tionalitief and 
the Dunkel draft more or lets definite so 
be adopted, one can certaioly opcci more 
meiMies along iheie lines in the neii few 
years. 

In the ligM of all this, it b worth ei* 
amining the impact of the New Economic 
Policy (NEP) of the goteromeni of India 
on regional economic drnvlopmeni. It b 
meaningful to do so with particular 
fcgioos in mind and since Orbsa has been 
found to be one of the least developed 
Slates of India, atiemiofi b focused here 
mostly on DriM. The uudy here b spin 
iaio thrsa seaiona Seciioo J oamiMs the 
way the e co nom y of Orbsa has de«tiop^ 
in comparboo to the other states of In^ 
an attempt i| also nuuk to bring out the 
possible causes (or OrissB'i relative 
ectMomk backwardness, On the basts of 
this, an analysb u carried out in detail an 
Section II of Ihe impact of the NEP on 
Ihe deielopoMnt of the economy of a leu 
developed region hke Orissa. The mam 
findings of the paper are brought together 
in the cooclodini part. 

I 

Orisaa'a RelaiJvu Economic 
^rformaoce 

The lelaiive kvd ofecoTKimic develop- 
mem of a nate can be judged by the value 
of the stale rcUtiv^ Ry. in terms of per 
capba n« domeKk mote (n^K defased 

na-latey aMdifa,p« 

capba 0 ^ and subaolpu s and n aand for 
the Bale and the nmioe lespactively; Ibfale 
I gnus (be vahses of fiom )9$0>$|. dw 
orbcB ymi fcv which permpna odpdasa 
ace amUde for Oram to 1997-B, the basB 
year from the same pate of vine* A nan- 
parieon betwuen the tetml and the miMl 
yean dsarly in^ettes thm Ortea has lost 

si dnably owr ikna Xd mwrone poanbk 
crilicbn ihmonepoa comparisons may 
be miiiiailifii the abk abo givo the 
ammge values of R, tor the qteiqusnnia 
l96Ck4$aad ITMl Them tecs tely 
MOOi ihm the stale of Oriaaa u kuing 
leliirit economic nannover lime chough 


the lorn b not ac pienca”^ *9 *f W9 
go the bans of a pote-topoioi coapirite 

In tooking lor pomibkRHons te Grin 
beconung a lagging tegion. It b naommeyi 
at the very outset, to dbmbs emte 
nmpibek aigumans in ihb regard. The 
gBMnl lef lain of dime b that thm are cap 
lain buflt-in tad Inumiiabk faaon wM 
Mxild neeemardy make Ortsia't economy 
bg hr bdnrid (heeconocrim of other nmm 
Such a view can. of coune. not be baaid 
on tba abacnce of natural resource ukIimk 
iwmi ki the naia For one Uang. the bm 
hm nodatei« Ml mdMeaen atm mk 
has abnoB doubk the pecemage of ana 
undv loreB in comparison to that of Jadb 
as a wimk fbr another, around 100 pB 
CBM of olte. 90 pB cent of duomilA J3 
per cal of bauxite and dotomita 17 pn 
CBM of imn ore and 10 per cent of liino 
none, mibed in India in the IQi came fron 
Orisaa Nor would h cut nuidt ke to te 
ihn the Oriya has. nnoe tbmi anmanoriat 
been c onsp ic u oui for hb lack of cnOO 
pcBteurial acumen. Thb b tpptew If m 
connikr among other things the dmte 
hbsorknl fact, painted out by onny In 
dudieg Das (1975), that Kahnga wai onei 
a wefl*developed mrUicne poaer hndni 
trade tenons wUh many a country in ihi 
asi.* Iriore recently. Pteute Couwibboa 
(1995) and Raaerve Bank of fndU (Rfil] 
(1994) fbund. in Orba. the higheB iniafr 
shy of land use in trrtpud area and iht 
highat nianber of private «elb cneig bad 
pB ltf)0 heoare of net an sown. In Oitei 
among al the emwn sues Thi 

arguRient (has the Bata inkspreaent fbmv 
one inm bete only as laie as in 1936. mat 
not hold mud) water too on this count, U 
we take oao account the fact dim bmb Ha 
Kerala and Andhra P iade eh came tec 
being mud) laser. The usual loulBuy to at 
tribute (he woes of Ortea matey to dM 
wumhsr. gods setMteg in cy rtewa ab 
floods an abo DOl be wBteiod if «a baa 
in mM diB nma Ub Afldhn Pvadah att 
Assam are in no baler boat on thB cDiBt 
SufTiekni pvdewtfe has beat produesd bj 
m4fa^ inciucteg MbhA and Shigh (I99T 
to disprme (he vter tha the wdaenw 0 
aiafgepefce ma g e of tribal pnp iih9io r ra» 
not, by Kaelf. be conddate a ate bmb 
hr Orisibs teifve tek of enaerte 
dmelopmcM. 

An inteih analyab of Ortea^ eoOBB 
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wlndi is inMbitins ct»OMWii<i»^opfBcni 
of Ohtuts economy. Qriui is. sctunVy. 
noie pitdominnnUy sfhcuhunJ than (he 
Indian econemy. WNIe only 29 per cent of 
India's net dom(ic pioduct came from 
apkulluie proper in I9d7-8d. (he cor* 
impoodini ^ure for Ortua is as hiph as 
43 po ctM. Similarly, while icconlint (o 
the 1911 census dau. ihc pcrccniafe of 
worker s engaced in apncuhiire ww 7) per 
cem in Orissa, ii was onty 47 per cem in 
India. A number of studies, indudinc Nair 
(Wk <1914). Planning Commission 09fl5) 
aid R6J <1964). have, howew. shown (hat 
there has been near-dccekmion in apricul* 
tuae in the stai^ irrespactivt of whecher wv 
eorvider agricuhujt i» a whole or take imo 
aeeoum only iKA the rnajor crop of Orina. 
a^BCh has 90 per cen( of the area under (his 
00(1 Between the early 50i and the late 70s, 
la lams of pa capita production of 24 
iiMior agrinhural oops valued at comtant 
•i*lndia pnees, Orissa’s rink declined from 
4 to I. wKh (he value of R dedimn^ from 
127 10 100. Of I he 14 slates considered. 
Oriasa ranked ihe iccond Imvesi from (he 
bonom, etpcrienc in g an annual growth rale 
In of -0i>4 pa con. It is of eoune (rue 
(hti (he area unda mhiviuoA incrtMcd by 
1^ pa cent pa annum^he i nuijac bcir^ 
the hl^wsi among ihc sums of India and 
douhk that for India as a wlnsk. But. as 
pointed out by Sengupu and Sdasyok in 
ROCCl (1967), the scope for increase m 
OMCpul through incteaie in area is kmKed 
ip Orisaa In view of Ihe etiremely low 
paroeMage of cuhuraUe wasie~J.6 pa 
coa*^ Gonpared to 5A pa cent for India 
■sa whola U is thus only through incieaae 
ht yteU that there cu be sustained agricol* 
Mil powth in Orisu and the periormiAce 
of Ihe stale on (hb ooun is rctairvely disinal. 
The «B» aduilly has the lowest yield pa 
haewe of the 14 suies comidmd nor»the 
pkiure any different if we conskkr rKi 
Both Ihe study by (he Planning Commis* 
lion <1969) and by RBI (1994) show tha (he 
dure of Orloa in IndiaTtriceouipuideclin 
cd from 12 pa cent in 1992*57 ro 7 pa ceM 
in I97M3. Furtha while Sdasyuk and 
Soigupu in RGCC (196?) have stressed the 
need to tnaease ihe yield of rice of Orissa, 
thSK «udks mdleaie tha (he eiact reme 
seems to have h a ppened between 1971 and 
1991 in Orissa. 

The reasons for this r^ively low level 
of agriculiura) development of Orissa in 
comparison with the oiha suits, art not 
br 10 sack. Nair (1994) produced con* 
sidoable evidence to prove tha m (he slate 
liyH in India. vahN added tn agnculiure b 
imaady (eUwd ID the pa cew ^ small and 
marginal holdings.’ Both the officMl 
Audto have thrown up evidence that 7) per 
Gcnl of ibe opcntaonal holdinss in Oi bm 
are andl and marginal aad have aho nita* 
ed the need for changa in agrarian serve* 
tut brought about ^ liithrul onokmen- 
taiion of land refoems to improve Onua's 
agricultural perfonnarvea^ Thoe is enotuh 
tkiual ntikna in (hoc two studiu lo pro* 
ve that, hcada ihesr insiiiuiiona] imf^* 
rMnti» (he level of agncultuml techni^y 
In Or1aM» is nothing 40 wme home about 


of laS^ ilu pe srmtiy mm imda 
KW ShI. The M hm aa Mdy kioh 
deal Mlaive poortoa if we oo n dd e r 
NPK/kg/haeiae of groa sown area and 
iMi k Bide worae by the ba due the inptf* 
dehvery s yaem is abnoa non^uaoH at the 
fvnuag iribal areas of the amt That is 
funha midence lo show dia the state uies 
only 29 pa cent of as imgaiion potemiaL 
and 5 pa cem of its potmd wwa faaKiy. 
MoRCW. oo*lbrm irrigation in the siau it 
particularly poor due to won-devefopmeni 
of canals. On top of ii ah. many s con* 
miitce has sreued even caria Uv foa tlui 
rke IS tf own in areas like Ihe northern 
plateau, ila cenial tableland and (he 
entan gh« regton, despwe the fact then 
are noi ihe mou suii^le areas lo grow ilvis 
crop 

Orissa’s relaiive economic stetus » no 
beiia if we consida the manufacturing 
secior. Despite deliberare aitcmpis to 
lemove regional dapariiiei in ihe develop¬ 
ment of menu fact uring industry at least 
since the 7<h. even in I9t7.9f. the pcrcen* 
isge share of registered manufacturing in 
ndp stood oi*ly at 9.4 in Orissa as against 
11.7 for India. Actually value added per 
capiia la rcgisiered manufaciunng in 
Orissa wood ai Rs 93 as against Rs 226 
for lodM.’ Oaailed analysis of registered 
manufacturing it ihc state level ^ Nair 
(1994) has revealed relatively high 
capiiat—mtcnsiiy and capi(al*outpui ratio 
for the Mile indicaiing ibe need lo bring 
about bata utiKsatioo of capacity in 
registered manufacturing in the sute. As 
regards unregistered manufacturing, in 
view of the finding by Btany inclw^ng 
Nair <l9t2) (hat de^lopment of small in* 
dusiry goes hand in hand wiih ihai of 
agricuhure; it o hardly surprisirig that the 
relative pouiion of Onssa is worse in this 
regard. The percentage share of unregh* 
tcT^ manufacturing in ndp in Orissa is 
only 3.1 as against 6.4 for India. Simitar 
ly value added pa capita m unregistered 
manufacturing m Onssa was only Ri 36 
in 1967*t8 as against Rs 162 for India. 


NEP and Develupmeat of BM^wwrd 


lo the light of iheie firidings aboui the 
causes of economic backwardness of the 
less developed regions like Oissa. an at¬ 
tempt is now made to analyse the impact 
of the NEP on ccgkmal eEtmorok develop* 
mem. Thii is done ia two tuge& loiti^ 
ty. the httpact of the pcdicy oa pr>may ac* 
tivkis is analysed An enquiry b then car* 
ried out, on the effect of the policy on ;hc 
manufacturing secior. 

As regark agricukuce proper. vh«t« u 
AO dear evidence of the being bene- 
fkiaJ 10 the less developed legfons. 
Evidence on OrUsa cleafiy suggests the 
need for land reforms to promote agricul* 
lural, and henca. econoi WK . dodopmeni. 
Scitovsky (1969) has, in his deuilcd study, 
clevly sIwB that such a vio» holds true 
even for the '’ligen of the easr". Masron 
and Selden (1992) have indicated the 


Oriasa is clevly t typica] instance of (hh 
kind. But the NE? Steen dev of Ihe imue 
and, to this extant, fails to tackle Ihe pro* 
Mem of the deveJoproent of the less 
devrioped regions. If po on to corolda 
iheoiha fociors affecting agricDhure, iso 
dev picture emerges abM the possible 
efficacy of the NEP. The current winds 
of cha^ irsdiout consideraMe igduction 
in faiilisa subsidies and differential 
power and imeren ram for priority sec* 
ton aisd less developed regions. Ibihe o* 
(CM that this continues to happen and 
with the DuBkel draft also Ukely to be im* 
poeed on India, the prospects of increa^ 
in fenilisM consumption, irrigation and 
use of HYV u well v of l0M*tam in* 
vestment in agrkuliure, get considerably 
reduced. On the oiha hand, with the 
MNCs eniaing the fray, the backward 
linkages of industrial expansion may in* 
duce changes in aop-pattan, particular* 
iy in favour of inputs for a(por(*orieAted 
industrial activities. It is quite likely that 
V a ftsuli of such lendertcies, oiha 
primary activities like fiiheries and logg* 
ing, and mining and quarrying, which are 
already betta developed in the Mate than 
for India v a whole, may develop even 
furtha.' But if all this results in lust a 
consideribk irtcreue in Ihe expons of 
primvy products, sustained ecorHMnk 
development may not come about in the 
long run. Actually Hvrii <1991) in his 
detailed study of Mexico and Nair (1992) 
in hit comparative study of Bihv aitd 
Nova Scotia have clevly shown that 
export*led ccohomk growth is not lus* 
tainaMe if oporis are mainly primary 
products. Further, ii should also not be 
forgotten t)iat such a tendency may result 
in the deplelioo of precious non-renewable 
resources of ihe state. 

If we examine ihe impact on Industrial 
dev el opm e nt in the kci developed regfom, 
ihe NEP seems to cut both ways and no 
deHniic inferonca leon ponibla Thoe is. 
of course, a good chance thv whh prriill* 
tasiwk, some loefncieM public sector units 
shed off MrMus staff and succeed in 
bringing about bnia capacity utilisation. 
It should also be noted that the NEP has 
fulfilled a long*s(viduig demand of the 
leal developed, resouioe*rich regiofu of 
India, for the abolition of the freight 
equaliivion policy; which hv all al^ 
bm standing in tia way of ihcv states 
enjoying the comparative adwMage due 
to tha as ■ result of thdr relvively abtm* 
dtrtt lasouice endowmeots.' All this, 
GOwM^d with consideraMe opening ua 
may help in the sating ’up of industrial 
units caMricig tpaeially to wiport-orisnted 
activities, particutarly in the unreglltered 
muufaciuriM sectv, (bit beiag Ml Ihe 
more likely if we coitsida the fact that 
MNCs usuahy go in for considenMe sub* 
CDOtracting to smalla unks. But the NEP 
hu its dvker sida too tv industrial 
dev e lo p ment. The signing of the Duakcl 
draft would be the deaih*knell of many 
a riiemkal and pharmaceutical unit in 
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Inttu^^ht Uht te tK i m rtm^ ccruia 
to hflvtOB uflUtvounMe tfkct on isiveM> 
meoc. particularly la sccton wkh hiph 
capiul-lAtemiiy. FUnhcr. the heavy itdiK* 
ibfi in impoa duties on capital goods is 
likely to expow to sirii^i competition 
from abroad Indian units, some of which 
may notbe ready 10 tee such or^«te 
onen of Umit'pricini. Moreow. with 
many recent collaborative aireements in 
the pr4vue sector, atpulatcng cbe pwetee 
of equipment from spedfK sources, there 
are doubts as to whether the mo« efTkkM 
technoloty would ever get iraiHfentd as 
a raiuN of this wholes^ UberiHution. 
There is also a fear that under the garb 
of bioad'banding, some lar|e unht may 
drive out the already eustent tiity and 
smal ones. 

Ill 

Mate Flndtefi 

The analysis here of the impact of the 
NEP on the development of the econO' 
mically backward regions of India, with 
particular iefenr>ee to Oriisa. hm biought 
out a number of relevant issues. 

1 1 u dear that from a hiuoncal perspac* 
live, India has reached a vage. on the basis 
of miernationally observ^ patterns of 
regional chanies. among others. William' 
son <l9b$h when inter-reiional divergence 
SI arts leneraimg regior^al pmsum for 
deliberate policy measures to develop the 
lest economically developed regions. From 
the political angle too, the time seems ripe 
for such pressures to become effective, 
since most of the less developed states, 
now ruled by parties other than the one 
at the centra are likely to raise iheir vokes 
a htiJe louder ai ihe National Develop* 
mem Council meetings, for special atten¬ 
tion to them. But while hmorically and 
pdKically. the time seems opportune for 
deliberate policy meavures lo reduce 
regional disparities, it is a pity that as a 
resuli of the NEP, the economic thinking 
has undergone a voHe-ftcc with near-total 
faith in the efficacy of the market mecha¬ 
nism and with the natural corollary that 
any interventionist pobey i$ very much 
frowned upon. But regionaJ development 
experience Ihe world over clearly indicatea 
that market mechanism per se cannot 
deliver the goods in terms of more regio* 
nally balan^ economic development. 

A detallad study of Orissa has clearly 
revealed that In regH>ns tike Orissa, agri* 
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Snirrrr The wluei fof I950.SI is taken from 
Naii (19021 and ihe teu of Ihe valves 
hew been okmlaied hen C30(I99IV 


tafeiialflg duvMir^nteaagwwte 

nmo o mk firvalopmtai and thai non- 
tBpknaaiatiea of teid retena ii a 
maior obstacle in the vs«y of agricuhtiral 
devetopment. Tbe NEP swan dear of this 
imponaot mm and the impact of the 
NEP on the other (acton aftoiog agrt- 
odimi deuelepnseu seana. on the wheiR 
to go against susuined dnelopOMni of 
Oriasa*s economy. As ragaidi lAduatrial 
daelopmeei. no ckruma infaemi mem 
posaiMe since the NEP appaan to be a 
double-edged wateon. esming both ways 
on this count. But if intemmional 
devOfopmeai eiperience a any futeR mere 
opening up caanoi IcM lo tedimrlaJ 
developMl of the leas develops and 
pr^ominaaity primary-producing 
rtfioca. and deNboiie policy maasarcs are 
called for to acteevt this aim.^* 
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The Mhot arWics 10 ikaak D S Suwny. Ashok 

Kumar and SSakhnollafcrdiicmsicar while 

cUuntRg fidl respoAUMky tot my crrcrs.| 

1 Foradnc«aaeaefUvaepotkva.MeMioiB 

others, Hansea <i9f4y 

2 The raakiag is on live bask of aa indck 
which eombtaes life apcaaaey. cdt^aiioa 
and lacome awchaiing power. The widei 
has bean broimhi our by the UniMd Nmm 
lA i«» HuBvaa Onetopmcni Repon. 1992 

J For details regardiag data SCR Nau<]9g2K 
from which 1950-51 ««fwr has been taken 
Oais for other ymn are from Cewril 
SttiiHkal OrgaMWion (i«M>. 

4 Irwwsowel-devctopcdtlttianmkaiBea- 
lion M bi anoeni cpia. h u«he oNy pte 

where lado-Aryan architaeiorc rioatkhed 
in ni purest loon. It is also the tot of 
BrahTHnie Hindukai, 

5 Of Che ten nubipk legmnon eqnauons 
tried by Nair (1914} to etpiam uuer-siaie 
dnparaia « value added in acrvcMurR ihc 
beu in lereu of the vnhie of R^ and the 
winifKance of coefTieknis is 

V, 5iM-027 0, 0 55r 

(S.b9)(0»i (007) 

10581 I-49)| |S.ag| 
where V^. D. and sUnd tor value add¬ 
ed in aarKuhurc. per eon of tmaH and 
marmiul boWiacv and croppMig insensliy 
reMwvtivriy 7 he moad and square bmchcis 
indicait Miiidaed enon and i-«alua laspac- 
iivwly Both (he coefnekMs aie iigairicoM 
ai 5 per cem level on the bask of (he iwo- 
laiM l ieu and R^ equals 050. there be¬ 
ing BO sBhifkaiH conelaiiM basreen ihe 
tiro ladepcadeni variaWci 

6 A WQUlac fiadiag ako etaerges from a 
dnadad distnciwar anatyik of vMuril 
praductivHy m Orisa Kumar (1992), 

7 Afl these are at I9n>gl pnees. 

I The perccMaae share ia adp of riihi^ 
fomry and tataatc and miruM and qaar- 
rymg are IJ. 2.1 and 5A respacUvety, for 
Ora. srhde Ihe co r nwi w widiQ g ngures for 
ladia are only0.7. IJ and l.t lespecuvcly, 
m 1917-Bl. 

9 ForanocaBeacipQaiiionorikisargiimmi. 
sac among othm, Sioha (tt7)i. 

n Formerly; because of (he one-pan y rule aH- 
round and mh thv pony m d* pau being 
a simple family hetrm^. the Natioisal 
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Indian Economy at the Crossroads 

Ntnu Shroff 


0£EPAK NAYYAR t iadian Economy si 
(he CnMHoads: |Iluilon» and RcaNtiee*. 
EPW, April 10. 1993) nnes a nvmber of 
Iwuei aboul (he economic policy reforon 
wliicti require fuflhcr diecusuon Nsyyar 
hlaneir hut, with chancterutic modMy. 
d c icrtb cd hit leciure at pro^idmi modcu 
betinninc for a meanintful detei^ which 
ii eticndal ai (hit cridcal juncture in our 
economy**. In what followa. I promote to 
show (hat the eoncliBrons which Nayyv hat 
drawn do not follow from the eviden c e he 
hat cited about the Impact of the policy 
rafonn in India or indead from the open- 
ence'of other ayuntnA which h^ embarked 
on timilar lefamu Ai be«t. Nay)v succeedt 
only in poiniini to the ritki which are m* 
hetent in any ma^or and wide*ran|ifi| 
reform. He hat, howA«r, been unaWe to 
atiiin any probability to ihc protpect or 
failuie And ytt all ihroufh thekclvre there 
tcemt 10 be an inpikit asiumptwn that the 
no* policiei will fail. Kayyar it careful m 
hit exprttsion of doubt. Each individual 
remark It made with appropriate caraatt. 
Bui the ONonil ihrutt of the aifumeni ii that 
the country It on the brink of ditatter. 

Kit concluding lemarht illutiraie thit 
point quite well It it Rated; 

For ihe path we have ehoeen atfhecroHroaA 
needi careful eontideretton and tubsaiuial 
correciivea The irnpIkaiMm are t enoat and 
lheeoni«qii«nce*Meybefar*reochrag.. t/ 
ihinp go wrong. •« could end up itobali^ 
ing prket wiihouc globalitiiv mcomn. In the 
procett, e narrow t egi i w nt of our populatiOA 
mty be Inwgraied with the worW e co nomy 
but a large proportion of eur populatiofl iigy 
be marginaliaed even furihA. 5Ao«Jd thw 
happen, and I unendy hope ihai h doet not. 
the gmnd IIIuhoai of a lew indeed be 
tranifonned mo harth icaliisei« our locie* 
cy. (Emphaaia added.i 

What if 'Ihingt do not go wrong*? Why b 
It aiiumad that the policy*na](ert will not 
be able to gira ‘Careful conaadeniiotr or to 
adopt '‘tubataiMial correctirat'T The main 
propotitiont of Nayyv can be tumAarbed 
at followt; 

0) The origin of the 1991 crbblkalatbe 
large and pertiatciu ipacio tconoiic 
imbalascca in dw ]9i0s. ■cuMiuaiad by 
(he Oulf cridt 

(2) The criib wnt not due to ‘hubplacad 
tiraugy of development** ttnee (he 
mid'SCA 

(3) Gov er nment hat reapoaded by adogk 
ting the tiiiMty of ttiWIbailon. wMch 
atiacfce the demand tide of (he prubbm 
and tirudural adjndmew which alma 
primarily at lAc supply ihk. 


(4) If eraryiWng goes righh ihb wUI take 
at kail thcK jcari to complete. But 
tNo^ are bcgmmng to go wrong. 

<5) The probkni of transition nrticf 
because the speed of ^jutuneM on the 
dcmarid tide b fatter than that on the 
supply aidn 

liaHhiirtnn hnt nee worked: inflation 
rate, on avenge bnas, hni not come 
down os much aa b cWmad; balam 
ofpnyoiemibuoiw^pmcarioutbui 
the impcovumcM may not be imiaias- 
Mt in the long ruA 

1?) The quabiy of fiacal adyuatmeni b 
poor; it iquaenet pubic Imwmmt and 
will hurt nedlom'tem ptoapactA 

tl) Structural reform h hethnnt. No oit 
pobA haa yet been (ormulaitd. There 
b madequaae dncgulaioB of the finmt* 
cial amior. Public moor lefoni hat not 
Wjklinieil the p i u b bm of productivity 
and efTkkncy, eic, 

(9) The atiumptiont Implicit in the 
ttraicgy arr |i) markn machanism 
would be a subaMuee for sole kmreti 
lien; <10 privuic uwmonflb a mbtUtne 
for puMk; (Mil imporia of lachnology 
are a tubathim for domarnic te ch no- 
logy; and fh) agrtcubwe docs aoi 
matter. 

(10) Reform u ntainaWe onh tf <a) ffimnpii 
are accapeaMa to **iha polity and eode* 
ty**: and (b) (he pace of change can be 
absorted by the tumu m j. 

Ill) Sequenc in g could be batter. 16 quote; 
"In a shuaiioo of deep dbequibbrium, 
macro e co nomic AibiUeaiiou and 
ttruciuml reform or adhatmeui thoidd 
notbedmabaneousmaniL Inmyiudt' 
meK. Mab*lba(ioQ lutiai r a si ora a 
tcnbiaiice of cquibbrmu in ihe acfr 
no m y before pphey reform b used lo 
rtHiruc(ure (he e co noamyr 
I propose to deal wiib each of (hev pro* 
poabions teriaiim. Ntyyv (I) b by now 
germOy accepted abhough one b (cmpted 
to recall that not too long ago it was qube 
fathionaMe among tome ac on omuti lo 
argue chat a progiesiive oepHip la ioveai* 
mew was far more imponaw than macro- 
bajanca and (bat defkb rinaodag bad a 
poabive role toplfo. The audfeor Mb to near 
(hw (ha foeofilpKy’ of giveromaat CKpen* 
didoes to the IMOi b a dbect datcaudeot 
of such a belief (wbicb inddcmiUy was 
a ei o cia i c d wbh the nraiaiy of devetopmew 
id o p re d la (be ndd-SCb. 

Nayyar (2), bowevur. discinimt any coo* 
oaetton between (he chsb of 1991 aud (be 
Kiaiegy of planning adopted sHoe the 


SOs—a stiatcfy which lehed on duemtonary 
coniroli and centralbed planning in an 
economy thebe rad ffom foralgn compeUtton 
and with a large nde for the public sector. 
The disclaimer b not dbcuised in detail 
eec e pc by way of general c o mments on the 
nature of uate iMcrvention In economic Hfo 
Bui the condutkM which b drawn there b 
thai *ii It (he nature and the form of Mate 
intervention that maitert’*. Thit b unquca 
tionabk And it ii possible lo show, u wUI 
be done shortly, that thai is praciiely whit 
the reform b about. There b no warram for 
the eonclution. even if it is described u • 
carkniure, that "We appear to hav« moved 
from a wide t praad beHef, ptA^cw ia (he 
I950h Uwt the state could do nothing wrong 
ID a futhering convict ton, fashionable in the 
IfiOa. list the state ean do nothing hgto**. 
What Nayyar has failed to highlight b the 
gathering convkiton thai the natuit of the 
Male bielf has changod a gnat deal and that 
b b important. In that contmt, to pUa 
gr ewer reliance on impcnonal market forces 
raiher than on d Uci ei fo n oi y eontruto. Ihsi, 
b b necessary to get "stale totcrventlon 
right". It b abo imporiM to cniura» through 
the polHicN pr oc e ss which can htalf be 
jmeraiid through economic iyfoera> that the 
organs of the uie tuaeiton to larger pubHc 
toicraii and are act raducod to baeome (be 
playihings of crtmiaaibcd pdltks. The 
aature and encw of siata iaisvamtoa 
dcpcpdi as mocb on cnr^i pe i c epeto nofthe 
stale as on the capability of the hiarkct to 
delivov. TTie difomma is acum But lo con* 
rfiwe ID harp on the stale as a na^ dsMito 
force lo acooorak dmutopmeM b to ignore 
ahogbhg the bMons of Indian poHiicto aad 
fconondc etpcrteaoc since the i9Ma 

Negyar does aot argue for ruiestUg to the 
sirBi^ticiofthe5ib. even though he is ooi 
prepaiud to bUme the e co no m i c cnsi oq k. 
In fact hu mejor critlebo of the tiruaural 
adjuftmeat poUcies seems lo be that they 
hare BOi gone far enough. This it pracbcly 
whaa Nayyar <11 addi up so 

Coming now to Nayyv <3*dl. Hwee prO' 
poshiont poiM to (he beginning of fiUuit 
of the pobQr refom. But (he evidence bthiA 
Ikke the inftoiion rate. Even oo an anoual 
a» M i ge basis k hae come down from U.7 
per cew to IIJ per cem, based on data up 
to December ckad by Nayyv aad 10 10 per 
eoa( based oa treads till Marak 1993. The 
deiailsd analytb of price trenfo ghrea la (he 
Beonomte Stmty fV 194^99 Uallwioa b 
aaalyted tus down end sidewayel) leauB Ik* 
tie doubt about the d cce l ci iUoa to toftadoo 
mi6 Is the deettae toigely due to (be good 
■onsooQ. M Nforyur aigus? The meimuea 
of I99^93 wm beaer toiho^ tte sotti itois* 
ikg rueetvod during (he seuih-uaB BMwaooa 
«« of Ore sane esdff to to 1991. BiovWe^ 
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4m il»* i iIiMm McaM hi 
liMi mA tWa« bo doobt. «w a 

CtoMT iti tN aofMiBt of prices. Bui i 
cotapBriicB Mih ihc op^kneem piwio m 
food ycBrt 4e a, mD>9l> iIiowb ihai OC' 
mcpd MBafenwni has coMribuud a ireti 
deal to the dedine in ihe inflaiioa rate ia 

im^. 

Or. lake the balance of pcyiwMi: Nanar 
aiiueiihBi ibe iBcrcase a f^fo eachanae 
tvwnui Is due to Ibe once<for*aU capnal 
inflowi In the (wra of borrowuf from 
muliilaicral rinandal InsiiiutioiH and 
amontjr schemes and ihei eipofii remain 
stuiduh. Maybe the response ol oports to 
Ibe new polkics has been slow; but Nayyar 
carefully iwoidi mentioninf esen In passing 
ihai the poor overall rite of growth of ci> 
ports ia 1992«45 hides the massive decline 
of over 60 per cem in Aporis to the rupee 
payiDenc ana and I hat enpons 10 the fcneral 
currency area biwe gone up by 10 .) per ceni 
in a year In which ihe world trade increased 
by only 4 to 4.5 per cent. The increase of 
11.5 per cent compares with that of per 
COM in 1901.92 and II per cent in 1990-91. 
Our exports to ihe general currency area 
atone are now higher than the romf omwis 
in 19M.I9 by 21 per cent. i All these Aguies 
are in dollar terms.) It is nor jei well ap> 
preciated thai ihe share of what was once 
rupee payment area in our mporis has now 
fallen to less than S per cent (from 20 per 
cem only a k* years ago), ^rctniage rates 
of ebaage in total mports thus do not cor. 
lectly reflect the coMribution that eiport 
gionnh is making to foreign cvnency 
cambigs. 

Nayyar’s test was prepared before the 
Badger tor I99)>94. The measures tahen 
dace then have tonher a re n tf heneri the pc» 
ipccu for growth. The rupee has held up weM 
after the erafkailoo of the ochange rata 
When comparkon is nede with the otperi. 
face of other opuntrics in ihe fim two yean 
of adjuMmeni. the tndien economy can be 
said to have eome out a loi belter. 

Whet is MMsd above shows that k b pre> 
mature to think that iMngi-are begieniag to 
go wrong. Sure enou^, as Nayyar rightly 
sUKi. M wiB odte at laM three years to coni' 
pleic the ivfbnns and many taoie ptrhapt 
to get poaiiivt roulta McamriiUe the pro. 
blems of uandiion are acute and Nayyar (5> 
b dearly the crux of the p roMoa. In the 
various scenarios of trushioa Nayyar 
deaerfbea, he dost not taka adcquaie asDimt 
of Ihe potcatlal of foreigii trade caraiBg to 
otir rescue The comfortable foreign a* 
change rcservs position and the poaaibiJMy 
of gAtiag aridirl^l capital bflom thiough 
foreign aquUy and borrawir^ have p la ced 
Ihe pottcy-makers io a good position to 
eouiriar inHation thnMigb inporls if need 
arises <aa the gov e rnra e at did ia 1991 when 
food imports were authorised). Nayyar'i 
toeaarioa are ad onc.sidcd. Thciv w another 
side so each of them which would spell 
reasonable luocesi for the programme. 


T|fa b. b pwaf; a dbd ac iiMM wdB 

the rM aad aor the poMdal immd of Use 
reform puebige. Aad cMs cornea to Ihe felt 
in Wa diacuasioo of the awnliuiB iirm. 
Nayyar (7) fimu up the amta boaeofeoa- 
tentioa. Demand taaBagcmeai yec; but not 
by curiaUIng iavcatiaeai or etpcadbm on 
social la fiaatruaure. Theil^ artbeiaglei 
off lightly and the poor <wto ara suppoetd 
tObcBefit from puhhr ctp ea dlt M C on social 
iahiuructurc) will suffor. It b UapUclUy 
assumed that public iawwmrai a the mgfasf 
of growth. It may bm« been so in tbe past, 
espednlly dunng the period when private 
inweaiment tended to be eotapbmeMary lo 
pubbe iavesiineoi. But it need rm longer be 
so Ibkc power. Does aaycu e lersoualy think 
tb« the way 10 relieve the poner shoruge 
b through same rotne aa we have follow, 
cd ia the paa.'.vu. budgewy subvaations 
lo highly tiusmanagad itaie ebarieby 
beards? These is a whole bosi of issues 
about the policies aacetury lo indue* 
masari* psirate inv es t mew ia the power sec. 
lor whi^ need (o be add i t as ad. Similarly, 
about social lofrastniciur^ mainly bcahh 
and cducatioa and (be inii.poveriy pro> 
grammes. In all thcM b b more inponaat 
to imprm* the efficacy aad *pwiducii>ky* of 
pubiie expenditures than to make larger 
budgetary proviiiona In mty event rhe 
1992'94 budgm has providad lome come, 
tivit pghape too hbemPy; givea the need 
10 keep tighi concrot on aggregase demand. 
The saving grace b that the bulk of the in. 
CTMC ia puMk investment m I992'94 wW 
come from the resources to be mobilised by 
the puWk ta terpfb es ibemsdves. The fear 
that this wth bad to periodic hikes in the 
prices of their producit b real. But at some 
poiM. M wia be suuK a lelf'defeaiini esei. 
ciac and thm wil then have iosho* real per. 
formaace #bc ride to rabe resources from 
the market. B« all tbn b by the way. the 
main point b ibat Nayyar (7) represents a 
Wmotype leachoft a^f ^^^'Usoriensad poh^ 
must beerbiebad oaibtMtmd of hspoasi. 
bb bihasi on the mfiif/ horal That cooipb- 
atcBiarity cPtdd exist b not recognbed. 
daapb* the mperienee of a aumber of cotm* 
trim, e Ma^sia. ladeneba. Thadand aad 
China ia leducing the powty proporiions 
along frith grawth-orieaaad pdicieL 
Eaou^ has been said lo show that 
Nayyur (9) b ao oaggemtioa Tlicc are no 
such buplicic aasumptious. What is sought 
10 be doae b to diwnaade tba fraflwwwk of 
dbcretioaary coairob aad ^ a free play 
both 10 pubhc aad privaie caarprbm. Thss. 
aeithcr should have aay claim lo monopoly 
baring a few esraptioas ia the pubbe sccur. 
Wkai b bring given up b aoi Cakh ia the 
puMk Mcmr but the reserratioa of acUvitbt 
for it OB purriy id eo logi c^ grouadx SimUnr* 
ly. the reserwioo of the domaub marka 
for Indian cMcrprisas b aba bring sleuly 
givea up. These proposUoaa ate Qube 
difforear from Nayyar 



aology.ar agrintaae acpMMlyi Qorfy 
some poUey la rstad to eaeb b asnmacyi' 
B« reform eaaaoi be said to igaoee 
agrtouhwe ahogaiber. Whether It b fiscal 
poHey or forriga trade pebey. there art lm> 
pHcaiioaa toe agricahuie iriiidi have ckar« 
ly baea lakea iaio aceouM and will, as 
Nayyv peiau mu. have repefcuirioas in 
igrtetdtM libswprblAtihailAihaname 
of pramocing peoducrfWfy ia agricuiiurei 
Nayyw ahould be eoBeernad about the 
rediactioa ia mgresaive (at Icaat nothpro* 
gtamive) mbiidies on fortiliaen which make 
ao dbtlactioa between the poor aad the rich 
fanaos that nulling In a disproportionaic 
benefit to the rich who no doubt can afford 
lo make much gnaier use of fertihsen. And 
havini doTK so. he uiu talks about the m 
policies accentuating iaequaliiies in 
agricuiturel 

Nayyar (10) b aon<orurovcrsial ocepi 
that the context uggaaii the auihor'i belief 
that the retonw an not so accepcabla So 
far at any rate there has been no howl. 
Almoai all the pollilcal panics (the CPI.M 
iochrdid) have been againsi the sooaUed 
bcence.pcnah raj> The bsuci rehuing to the 
role of ibe puMk sector and foreign invest, 
ment erouar differences of opinion, but there 
b a broad conscnaui that emerpriac mu« be 
promoted ihrough sfficieacyklriven means 
|e a. compaction) and that puUk entarprbaa 
shouid bare much greater autonomy than 
they have enjoyed in the past. No party 
waau the s c oaomy lo berioaad to the world. 

even ifueb may hme its own perception of 
the pace of change 

Nayyar (11) riitct aa ImportaM Isaue of 
iceuenciag. Unfortunately^ the author has 
am fully argued the case for oompletioa of 
iiabiBsmkin before embarking oa Kructwal 
reforms He seems lo rely primarily on the 
diffictdiias that arise doe to Ihe muHipUri* 
ty of objeeilves aitd itans horUoaa. He fails 
M lecogntsn however, that the slow rmponac 
on the supply side, ob s erved by Mm. would 
argue for the struaural changaa to have a 
bad time and thus coma ahead of other 
lefonna. Since thb is noc poasib b because 
Mrvciural reforms do not seem to work in 
theabaanm of maaoocoaomb adjustaten. 
a simuhanaoua attack on both the ffonti 
becomce aeceimry. Nayyar^ ttrade againK 
tbe muitilaieial InMiiutioiis b this coeigi. 
scemi to be out of place and may well be 
construed M a cover for ihr weafcaam b the 
caae he trba to asake for a partktdar kbd 
of scquaacieg. 

In sum. Nayyar^ paper repteaeMs a class 
of aeoaoauc thiakiag in the comitry whidt 
mighi be chaiactcriacd as idaobgy ^ ven 
pcisiniitni. pioponcatt of lefona need 
have no Uhssimi that thiagi wIB always tarn 
out to be right. By the same tokem^ ankss 
one smcni thm adjamnent mcmartfy hurts 
*ihe amny', tbe ce m tia p betwoea The Uhi. 
sfosB Of a fow* aod the *hanh naMtbs for 
Ihc many* carries Ibtk memdag. 
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Growing.., Growing.Growin g,,, 
And your gi ft to him kee ps growing too! 


Givt ywtf ehUd a gi/l that growi with ftim. intuit in Vnii Trutt*t Childtttt'M Gift Growth Fund. 
When your child lurtu 21, the money you inoeat i$ to help him do what he iranta. 

He wilt have the option of the money at 18. ahould he need it. t^nit Trual*a 

Chitdren’a Ci/t Growth fund, i little planning can ensure u proapereut future for your child. 
Money keepn growing... and growing with GGOf * IHvidenda have been growing. 
Current year'^ la 11%. ^ lionua ia non' paid every S )ear%. Aonuv /n Unita, 

earns more diiidemh. Ipplicothn forma will he lurrpted at l^nil Trust branchea, 
nil bankfi and co//f(*{ion rentren. f4*r aftplicalivn foriif^'cum hrttchurea contact any 


I nit Trw>t branch. Chief Htprr»,enttiUir itr tpeni 



UNIT TRUST 
OF INDIA 


ii»r I mi 



. Nr 




Invest in Unit Trust’s Childrens Gift Growth Fund. 

AU teruritien inreaOnenia rorvy market rink. Cenaukyour incmtment adnacr or agmt hefaet inrealing. 
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CULTURAL COMMUNICATION IN 
LITERACY CAMPAIGNS 


RUSSIA'S SINKING ECONOK '* 
EXTERNAL DIMENSIONS 


REGIONAL VARIATIONS IN 
HEALTH SERVICES IN ANDHRA 
PRADESH 


INDIA'S NEW SECULAR ACTIVISM: 
SOME MYTHS 


BURDEN OF PROOF: DANGER 
CLAUSE IN DUNKEL DRAFT 


^ STABILISATION VERSUS 
STRUCTURAL REFORMS 


I NEW POWER POllCYi BANKRUPTING THE 
\ POWER SECTOR 







We help Nature keep her true colours. 


As rcput^ manufiiKiuren o( vital 
chemical products^ we've been in the 
forefront promoting safety and 
environment pfuteakm. 

Our commitment to pres er ve the 
environment, improve safety and 
enhance the health and wei£ue of our 
employees and the surrounding 
o^mmunlt)' manifests itself in every 
facet of our operations • right from 
our choice of technology to process 
selection and engineering d^igii. 

Effluent treatment plants at htxh 
our feaories render liquid wastes 
harmieSvS. Sophisticated pc^lution 
abatement equipment keep emissioas 
within tolerance limits. 

Our R&D wing develops products 
that are environment friendly. 


searches for ways to recycle waste and 
consuAtly evaluates the effectiveness 
of our own pt^udon prevention and 
conird efforts. 

We've designed education 
programmes to inform, train and 
encour^ our employees to actively 
panicipaie in achieving safety and 
environmenol pscitection go^; safety 
inspections and safety audits to assure 
continuous control; and, onsite and 
o&ite disaster contrd plans to aid 
eifeaive response to a wide range of 
emergencies. 

It's ail pan of our integrated effort 
to keep our uperaiicms safe and 
harmlo». 

And to ensure that we help 
Nature ke^ her true colours. 
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Bukraptiog the Power Sector 

Tbe lOvenuMai'i new policies for ibe power sector will see the 
poner tariff po up by at least three times, the destruction of ihc 
country's power equipment industry and a huge drain on 
the oatiooal ochequer. 9SS 

Literacy and Social Change ^ 

The literacy campaifB, because of its pe^>le*t movement 
cppcoach. has eubled tbe.hunaB reaources withio the folk \ 
traditions of the people to acqdia a wider regional kfilimacy 
and has pr<r>fUk6 thin a direetioo rhrough messages of relevant 
developmental communicatioa. What are the larger implicatioht, 
of the campaign style of cuhurmi mobilimtion for literal tq •' 
terms of its capacity to create a *leariung society* that would 
not only sustain and cnhaoce literacy but also ensure more 
equiious econook eadUemenuf Ml 


Sinidag CcoBomy 

The ftuMlan economy is 
indisputably in very bed shape. 
In the western maiu, IUCMti*s 
opporwnii aie dubbed as 
'hardliners*, 'riaht-wiag*. 
*anti*democruic'. ‘coduauihsu* 
end *BeliOQahMs’ wSm with to 
mturn to the bwd old dm* of 
an oweT'Cenuiiiied command 
ccoAomy. Bui vhni do the 
of^oiog debuo within Ihwii 
throw on who are napomiblc 
fbr the ecooemw ertris nod 
their culpebtiiy^ ft 


Diflmot entonuei with 
dirrcTem institudoonl 
relationshipe and vwyng lines 
of ctioattty in ihdr ecofsomic 
syiteBS icqiiiie diffSKW 
appfo m bes to aabBiailoii end 
structural reform. A caie by-case 
approach it required with no 
pieconccived btas in favour 
of libemlisaion. 99a 


SeeaUr Ageoda 

In place of the obeeuivc concern 
with the conunueal poKiict of 
manifaily corummal partkt. 
secular discoum in India todiy 
needs to be aodtoied to the 
primary concerns of pothical 
scieoce around the aMure of 
the stau in e plural sodeiy 
and. moR spedficaUy. hb^ 
democracy as a unicturil 
mpenijR of ladia^ 
territorial incgriiy. M 


Danger Clnuae 

By leefcini to hold the accueed 
goiliy unless (Key enn prove their 
ta o ocence in calcs of process 
petents, the Dunkel tafi sunds 
accepted preeepli of legal 
iustice and human rithti on 
Iheir head. 9U 


Henith Care 

Rural-urban and inier-iegioflal 
disparities in the provision of 
health lervics have not 
Rcaved (he atemion they 
deserve in studies on 
health can planning. 9hS 


l^wleea 

Most women workers arc in 
the unoeganimd sector where 
even soch labour laws as 
exia ara not enforced. 9lg 


Cnek'Dowii 

The Gujarai governmeni has 
unleashed a systematic cernpaign 
to mtimidnie and silence the 
protest moveraeni against the 
Narmada prcgect. 961 


MP for I^Uin 

The people of f^tna may finally 
have their representative in the 
Lok SaMta after a gap of two 
years. Always a pmtigious seal, 
the by elect ion has acquired 
added ngniHcanee thii 
lima 959 
















LETTERS TO EDITOR 




Aunmgabad Aircrash 

THE cnsh of (he lA flighi on April 26 
In Aurtntabiul uiKSmcoiti Ihe negligence 
And cnllousnesi with which government 
uiiKtin ire funciioning. Aurmngabid is in 
imponint tirpon driving t lot of tourist 
(nfTic due to the Ajanit ind Ellofi caves. 
It b also an anportam indusirial centre. 
It is not a tiny, out-of-the-worUJ airport, 
which should be lacking in infrastroctwriJ 
facilities. Yn, a maiot accideni has taken 
place. 

The Tact that the primary cause of the 
accident has been thai the wheels of the 
aeroplane hii a lorry, which was parked 
outside on ihc road near the airport. Is in* 
deed pieposterous. Why did the plane not 
rise high enough in (he early Why 

is a l^year old plane yet in use? Were the 
engines powvful enough? How was a 
lorry parked jus( outside (he alrpon on 
the road? Th^ are questions whkh the 
enquiry will address iiself to Bui a layman 
like me is appirited by the faci that a maior 
accideni has ttken place due to the plane 
wheels hitting a lorry parked outside an 
imporient airport Uke Aurangabad. The 
fares of air tiav*! increase every year, but 
safety norms are being diluted without 
any regard to passenget*' 4 vcs. 

It ii a mallet of shame (hat in our roun* 
iry we trcai aeddenis and safety precau* 
(ions so callously and cavalierly. We 
disperse a lakhs of rupees lo ihe 
families of ihcae whu pass away and close 
Ihe chapier. The human i raged y and 
ifiuma of the survivors and the families 
of Ihe deceased does noi seem (o mailer 
at all in our country, I have loei two valued 
friends and colleaguec in this crash. 

A number of enquiries take place 
whenever there is a major air or train ac¬ 
cident. but (he reT>or(s are never made 
fully available to the puMic. Moreover, no 
aaion lo be ever laken againu those 
who are responsible for the mishaps. It is 
lime that crimlnaf action is initiated 
against those who are responsible for 
neglecting safety norms, etc For oampk, 
in the Aurangabad crash case, the con* 
cerned officials who were connected with 
the take-off of the flight and the persons 
who designed the airpori with the road 
next 10 it where the lorry was parked must 
face criminal charges. People who work 
for utility departments must be penalised, 
if they cause any harm lo persons due to 
professional negligence and incompetence. 

Moreover. ii is alto lime that the con* 
versaitons recorded in the black box are 
made public in future. The pubbe has a 
right toknowiheconversaiioiu/decaibof 
the Iasi few minutes in an aircraft. I was 
once told by a friend of mine who had 
heard some of the conversations and 
recordings that if one hears (he discus* 
sioni taped in the black boa, one would 


never travel in an aefOpUne in India, The 
pubUc in thb country has a right to know 
all (be infortnaiion penaming lo the ac¬ 
cident. This a one of the ways (o ensure 
that {hose who are in charge of such ser¬ 
vices handle them professionally. 

kAifMOkA K Anlja 

Bombay 

Movement against 
Alcohol 

ALL liquor shops in Gadchlroli district 
were closed dmvn on March 29 effectively 
putting stop lo the annual alcohol trade 
of Ri 200 million. Our flni response (o 
(be widespread problem of ak^tolism in 
Cadchiroli in 1966. was medical de* 
addiction. In one y«ar 20 men wete 
de-addicted of whom 15 rtlapsed into 
addktion. And there wete thousands of 
addicts in the district. Obviously (he 
medical approach was extiemely inade¬ 
quate. So we decided to turn lo the people 
foe a solution. A social model to control 
the Bvulabilily and consumption of 
akohol in the villages emerged. Very 
rapidly (he small public health work 
became a ma»i«e 'liberation from liquor' 
moemeat which, in I9d$, placed (wo 
demands before (he state government: ( 1 | 
Stop (he tra^ of akohol in the district 
by cancdling (he licences: <2l Allow ihe 
village (0 control akohol. 

(n (he last five years 600 villages. SM 
organiutiOAS and 604)00 people in Gad- 
chiroli distiKi partkipaied in the move¬ 
ment forcing (he state iovernment to 
declare the distrkt dry from October 2 last 
year. A uay order from the high court 
prevented ihe government from linpk* 
menting the 'prohibrtiOA'. Bii. in a gaiher* 
mg of 10.000 representairvcs from 300 
villages, the movemen( launched a pro¬ 
gramme of people's kberaikm from liquor. 
In (he subs^uent su months 200 villages 
put an effective community ban on the 
consumption and sale of akohol using a 


wide %«te(y of otaiive social and poKtkal 
ledmiques. Thus people have taken eon* 
trol of their iv«s with regard to an issue 
they considered very vital. 

Afiar 1 legal batik of six months the 
high court finally declared the prohibitioii 
order valid resulting in closure of the 
licensed alcohol shops in the diurki. One 
goal has been achieved. The movem e nt 
will now concentrate on the community 
conirol of akohol. on prmniive educa¬ 
tion of Individuals vulnerable to akohol 
and on providing ^•addiction services to 
Ihe addicts. The movemeni has already 
spread to the adjacent Chandrapur 
disinct. Women in Andhra Pradesh have 
successfully forced the state governmeni 
to declare prohiblcion. The ilde is deflniie- 
ly turning against alcohol in India. This 
heralds the emergence of a new frontier 
of puMic heahh and aciion. action against 
alcohol. 

AKHAr Banc 

Organisation for Liberal ion 
from Liquor, 

Cadchiroli. 

IndigenouR FUm^Making 

W£ would like (0 draw your aiiention to 
the Amerindian and Arctic Copies' Film 
Project. This collection consists of some 
50 outstanding documentaries and feature 
films, some of which have been made by 
indigenous film-makers from Latin 
America and Siberia. We would be pleas¬ 
ed if you could draw the aitenilon of your 
readers to theavailabiliiy of these films, 
Obviously the films are of particular in¬ 
terest for programming in the coniexi of 
the UN Year of the World's Indigenous 
ftople. They can also serve as resource 
materials for educational programmes. 

LbONARD HfKNY 

Centre for International 
Media Research, 

Utrecht. 

The Netherlands. 
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Prejudice to the Fore? 


T he fovemmeflt ii in for a Mrprbc: the fim mijor 
Iniiiative for privtiiMtiOA in the indusiritl Kcior^bc 
diemantHfli of pubUc ovnertMp la the Indian iron and Seed 
Company-^ift proving to be anyiMni but eaey. It all ettned 
out a» an oerdie In nodemUaiion. IlSCO hai been ow 
thejwiaddt unit, iqtdciedekkby privMemeipr b e whkh 
had a ioe| history of being at the receivinf end of eoddKng 
In the poit'independence yean by both the authoritke in New 
Delhi and the VAxM Bank. The authorhkt were finally eoen- 
palled to take ii over from incompetcM private manaonncni. 
Thii major in|04-and-fiructumlf*produdnt unK eould 
furvive in competition, such wae then the received vledom. 
only if It I lechaotofy and prodact^mia were thoroughly 
overhauled. During Bijiv Canal's prime tniniiierial tenure, 
even ae whiffi of the Idedogy of gIbbaUiation begim lo drift 
in. proposali for re-bullding II5CO with itrdigenou^ 
develop^ techr>o1ogy began to be spurned. An NRI with 
Calcutta connectionv whose family firm was mudi in the 
news in the sixties for reportedly shady deals in inm and steel 
products foDowing partial decontr^ of (he pricing and 
distribution of these items, had for some while held ofi'and' 
off discussions on a posdble role in IlSCO modernisation. 
He faded away soon, and negotiations were entered into whh 
a Japanese consortium. The deal about to be struck with 
the latter was the subject of intense criticism at that time. 
The total package, it was alleged, w«s ex ce ssiv el y high-prfecd; 
a public sector bureaucrat, then very high up In the g overn" 
ment's advisory hierarchy and of late exposed as a buc can e er " 
lag participant in the scam, wu the patron-saint of the 
Japanese d^; there was also a story afl^ about how Rajiv 
Oudhi had railroaded (he proposal In (he cabinet without 
giving u opportunity to any of his colleagues to raise ques¬ 
tions apropos of the soundness of the contract propos^ to 
be signed with the Japtmese party. What was noteworthy 
though wu that it arts still a progrirome o^ modenusition 
within the ambit of the public sector. 

The electoral defeat suffered by the Congre»i(l) in 1919 
ied to (he death of (he proposal fora coouaciual Uc-t^ wHh 
the Japanese consortium. Nothing of dgniflcaiKe happened 
during the voy brief Janaaintanpiuni. The iaue of IlSCO 
revival has however been back in the news during (he past 
couple of yevsbttt wHh an imporUni ihifl in the details of 
the modemiflUioQ envisagsd. The earli^ pcopo aa i of 
modcrnlaaiion with globtfsmion has not been discarded, but 
nhe caialysla is now aasumed to take place through a change 
In equity amngements: privailsatioo is the third bask ister- 
link^ Uam k the agenda. The reason for seketing IlSCO. 
end not any of the Hindustan Sted units which too are not 
doing pgrticularly well, for the privailsation flcperimeni. is 
notakogsihcrobscum USCO was once in the private ssetor. 


and k was perhaps considered iogical to return it to the 
private sector; the sense of outrage at the mauling of the 
public sector in steel, once regarded as constituting the 
centrepiece of the dream of the State occupying the corn* 
mand^ heights of the economy* wouM thereby be somewhat 
less prident. 

It has not quite worked out that way. An otHcial commit' 
ice has gone dr novo into the question of modemuing IlSCO 
It has strongly recommended that Mukand Iron and Steel 
be 0 tfrusisd (he job^ and. in order to make that poauble, 
the equity of the company be suitably rcstruciurud. The com¬ 
mittee has claimed lo have made i*t recommendations on 
severely technical grounds. It is however well known that in 
the case of comirtttees of (his nature, the outcome of the 
deliberaiions is a bit of a formality, and It becomes the 
comrektee's responsibility to supply the imtiwiale for what 
the gownnvnt wants. Ai the same timq the steel ministry's 
hands have been nrengthened by the reported concurrence 
of the West Bertgtl chkr minister with the government of 
India's suggeeikm to make a gift of lISQO to Mukand. 

inepwetiwof whether party ideologues do or do not find 
a pUca iheae days in the list of Jyoti Basu's advisers on in¬ 
dustrial maiteri. ihe Centie of Indian Tlmde Unions docs not 
obviously relish the prospect of Mukand making an entry 
a( Bumpur. It has taken the kikd to gather all the trade union 
organisaiiom uitder oite umbrella so as to resist attempts to 
pul the imprimatur of approval on the official blueprint for 
flSCO*s pritaiisatiori-cunvmoderrucaiion. In (he view of the 
trade unkmi. the issue of modernisation needs to be delinked 
from the government's overall programme of public sector 
diiinvesimeni. They are equally determined (hat the Steel 
Authority of Irtdia be ask^ to lake charge of the IlSCO 
tetkewal. 

It is indeed some sight for Ihe gods, with the government 
taking the lead to cast doubts on the te^nical competertce 
of ks own bab% SAIL, to assume reaponsibilhy for (he IlSCO 
modernisation. It cannot however afford to go too far with 
the deasohiion of the reputation (ill now enjoyed by Indian 
sted tcdkaologUts. TTw ministry of neel has therefore fouitd 
it c o o v eo i uM to pass Ihe buck (o ihe ministry of finance The 
imriM^att aHocatioo of Ri 5.000 crore for IISCO's moder- 
nisaileo assd further aOocatlOTis that would be needed in the 
Eighth Plan period, the minipry of nnance has given its 
verdict, would not be available from goveriuncnt coffers; it 
is Mukand or bup. 

Left MPs and trade union leaden have discussed the 
matter wkh the finance minuier. whose response has been 
remarkably negaiivr he had no fuTkds to spare during the 
fifp phase of the JISCO revival, he could not guarantee 
aOomiOBS In (he Eighth Plan either; as regards arranglns 
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iCCommodaiiQn frofl) other soiiaeit he 
iftfornted Che trftde unkm leeden ch«l 
puMk fiooncitl tnuituiiom would wm 
couch IISCO or SAIL wich e bane pc^ 
and he. Che finance minister, was mk foini 
to lobby wich them on lISCO's behalf 
unksi it wu privatised: if SAIL wanted 
to post its claim to modernise IISCO. U 
was free to do so with its own funds. 

Several qucsuons arise. Jf the goavrn* 
menr does not have the sum of fls 3,000 
crore to spare immediately for IISCO; ii 
is absurd lo think thac Mukand would 
possess such funds. Should the latter take 
over the umt. it would haw lo raise the 
necessary resources from the rnarket, and 
overwhelmingly from Che public financial 
insittiilloAS piesided over by the minUcry 
of finance. Al that stage, the ficuancc 
minister would obviously put pressure on 
I he insiitulions to cough up the money 
Mukartd needs. Mukand has till now been 
a relatively snall iime operator in the 
fabrication of steel semi*structuralt. and 
there is no a prion reason, as far as tech* 
nical considerations go. for institutions 
like IDBI or ICICI or UC or 1 prefer¬ 
ring this privue concern to SAIL, unless 
it be for ideological reasons or unless their 
arms are twisted by the finance mini>ier. 
Mukand might of course try to raiK some 
funds from eACirn»t sources; however, 
foreign parties—includi it; the World 
Bank ai^ Its affiliates are usually mche 
habit of insist ing on ihe country govern 
mem*s guarantee befo/eil»cy would agree 
to provide accommodation of this nature. 
Because it is Mukand—a private unit— 
Ihe finance minister would perhaps be ex¬ 
ceedingly happy to furnish the necessary 
guarantee. 

It is thus dogma -epitomising pre¬ 
judice against the public sector—which is 
running riot, and not technical concerns. 
Bui are the authorities confident of hav¬ 
ing assessed correctly the ground realities? 
Are thev vf all sanguine that they would 
be able to beak the back of workers' 
resistance to the Mukand take-over? 
Developments in the coming months will 
be exceedingly micmtmg to waich. with 
World Bank* I Ml- fvncuonvies breathing 
down the government's neck and the 
simultaneous compulsion of keeping 
organised labour In moderately good 
humour in vi^ of the near-prcnimily of 
democratic ebclions. 

PUBLIC DlJn'KIBUTION SYSTEM 

Not for the Poor 

IN regard to the public disii Ihution system 
iPDS) for roodgrains. the government is 
being pulled in opposite directions. On the 
one hand, the siabilisaiion and structural 
adjustment programmes of the IMF and 


tib tald BMk can far reducUon of 
stMdies. ^ndudii^ Ihoae on aale of 
faodtnLiu thro^ die FDS. as pan of 
fiacal eoapraskm. Beduaioii of bud- 
geury subaidim and winding dmvn of the 
gevtmment's iwoKt ai ent in (he purthase 
and dwribudon of feodgraios are also 
bdng insisted upon by these bodies on 
ideological gsouAdk On the other hand, 
there is the ri<h and middle peasant lobby 
whose interesi (he gov e rnm e nt has lo 
safeguard for electoral reaaoru* In fad ii 
would no( be br from the inah to say (hat 
the principal raiioimie for the PDS. as far 
as the government is corMsmed. is the 
need 10 provide price support (b this 
section of farmerv (hiough government 
purchases of foodgrains. 

There is more than a touch of make- 
bcbev«, therefore, about (he elaborate con¬ 
cern being oihibhed in ofTicial cinles 
currently ova improv e d targeting of the 
PDS The governmetu has even appomied 
a committee consHting of the food and 
civil supplies ministers of three states 
fTarnU Nadu. Vbbst Bengal and Haryana) 
to exanioe the issue, ^cording to the 
Tkmil Nsdu iramsier. who heads the com¬ 
mittee, afanotf all the states and union 
territoriev ocspt ICcrals artd Delhi, were 
in favour of ewdudiag Ihe wed-to-do from 
the POS. So ii may be presumed that the 
committee will dutifully accord iu ap¬ 
proval to some such oidusions in the 
name of better targeting. 

But IS so-calkd targeting the only issue 
of importance in regard to the PDS7 
There is no talk now oferfeciive arrange¬ 
ments for active public management of 
supplies of essential commodities through 
‘fair price shops' as part of the co¬ 
operative network, as h^ once been sug¬ 
gested by the Mohan Dharia commitiea 
Nothing IS abo heard any more of using 
the slocks of foodgrains with the puMc 
agencies to generate rural employmseni 
through food-for-work pragrammes. 

in the preoccupmkm wich reducing sub- 
sidics and funher narrowing the coverage 
of the PDS in the name of better urget* 
mg. the critical failure of the PDS to serve 
at an effeciive source of food security for 
the poor has been ahotether glossed over. 
A study by the Pubhc Interest Research 
Croup of Ddht confirms that the focus 
of the PDS has shifted essoitially to pro¬ 
viding price incentives to ^irphis farmen 
Repeated and large jna>;ases in procure* 
mew prices combined with lagh aWmniH- 
rarive costs hme bloesed the food subsidy, 
detpiir U7eahle inereases in issue prices 
under the PDS. In fact, m many ytJkp the 
issue prices at whkh gram is supplied to 
staies/umon terriiories for sale through 
the PDS have been found to be higher 
than the prewiling whokesale prices. 

No criteria teem to have been adopted 
for allocating grain from the central pool 


to tbe Stales and union CMBorict. Pbur 
states, namely. Kerala. Mahanahtra, BAtt 
Bengal and ^imil Na^. have been raceiv- 
ing a disproponkwaie share of PDS sup¬ 
plies in relation to their share in the loul 
population, no doubt reflecting (except m 
the case of Koala) the pronounced urban- 
orientation of the PDS. Aviilablc dau 
sugges that nearly 15 per oni of the sup¬ 
plies under PDS go to urban areas which 
account for about X) per cent of the 
population^with the four metropolitan 
cewms and the state caphak ^ipiopriating 
the lion's share. In West Bcogal, for 
oample. SO per cent of PDS supplies go 
to areas undw statutory taiioning with 30 
per cent of the uate'i population. 

If largcting' Is to be the objective then 
the supplies under ihe PDS need lo be 
related to the sixe of the population below 
Ihe poverty tevul. The Public lateresi 
Research Croup finds, however, that there 
is no link betwe e n the stie of the popula¬ 
tion below the poverty line and supplies 
urvder the PDS. Five nates where 52 per 
cent of the country's poor live (Orissa. 
Uttar Pradesh. Madh^ Pridesh. Bihar 
and Ra)uthan) receive only 20 per cent 
of central ioodgrain allocations. An 
NSSO survey on 'Utilisation of PDS* 
shows that ociy 14 per cent of the market- 
dependent population gets all its supplies 
of rice from (ha PDS. The proponiM is 
26 per cent In the case of whnt. More tell¬ 
ingly. the poorest 20 per cent of rural 
households get less than 15 per cent of 
their purchases of foodgrains from the 
PDS. irtdicatijtg the Umited rr^ of the 
PDS in augmenting Ihe food intake of the 
poor. 

But opaitdlng (he cov er age of the PDS 
<0 take cut of the food needs of the poor, 
particularly in the rural areas, will not 
square with (he IMF-World Bank im¬ 
perative of cutting tbe food subsidy. So 
the govemmeot's committee to improve 
the targeting of PDS can be depended 
uport to give the issue as wide a berth as 
possible. 

PSE DISINVESTMENT 

Grand Clearance Sale 

THE government, and tbe finance 
minUier in particular, have in (he past 
diimissed all crrtkjsm that the shares of 
public sector enterprisce had been dispos¬ 
ed of at throw away prices. Oovemment 
spofeuMkan have been ei the same rime 
vrry coy about disdosing the prices at 
which Ihe sham had been sold and the 
modalities followed for arriving at them, 
in effect expvting their word to be taken 
on trust. But now we have the report of 
(he Comptroller artd Auditor Oencfil 
(CAC) whkh shows that the govemiMni 
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M iw I Mr lyiot on tMi 

wtolM «nd tkii its crilkd hftd been/lgiit 
all amt. 

In IW^ Id Itto phiMs sham of 31 
PSEi had bwn told off tod ihe MionM 
nalM was lU 3,0M crore. For t9K-9} 
i Uffo t of f iinno Ri 3»S0D cm? throvih 
Mie of PSE Am «w Ml, tat Ihe amouK 
Ktually realM was only Ri 2,166 crore, 
once a^ in two phases. The CAC npofl 
deals wlA Ue sale of PSE shares in 
i991*92. The report brinfs out a sordid 
siory of sbodih and unprofessloiMJ «ork, 
manlpulatioo aod uippressioe of facu 
and uitcr lade of concern in panlnt with 
vitaahk public aueu. 

The dubioMS nature of the whole ear* 
cm wu evidem from the beiinninf. Phil. 
Ihf tovernmeni approved in N oreu iber 
i96l the offs of shares of 31 selecsed 
PSEs in 'buitdks' consUiina of ihaias of 
nine PSEs each (three '%«ry |ood*, three 
'food\ and three hveraie*). The method 
«ms taalor-ma^ fbr obfuacaiion. rendarini 
It ncar-impoidble to assess the fUmcM of 
the prices olTcred by toe bidder?. The 
bundlini provided the cover for disposma 
of the *very pood* and *| 00 d' sham for 
a song. The value of each bundle in terms 
of the reserve price had been kept at 
around fU 5 crore, which was apparently 
not revealed to the financial institutions/ 
mutual funds—a travtsiy of the tendering 
process. Valuation by the CAG has now 
disclosed th«, on the basis of reserve 
prices of iharo of selected PSEs. the value 
of the bundles ranged between Rs 1.61 
CTOre and Rs 12.91 crore Bui inviuuionof 
bids before fixation of reserve prices of 
Aares resulted in failure to keep the value 
of each bundle even at Rs 5 crore; the 
prices offered by the FIs/MFi worked out 
to an average f^isation of Rs 3.30 crore 
per bundle. Funher, the Fls/MFs wereof* 
fered shares worth Rs 8,000 crore (as per 
the CAG's evaluation) or Rs 6,000 crore 
(as per the governmenfs own pneing), 
though the department of public enter' 
prises (DFE) had known that the Fli/MFs 
did not possess resources beyond 
Rs 2»CIO(kR9 2,300 crore. The result was 
that there were only 710 bids for 333 
bundles for s total value of Rs 2.300J4 
erm The procedure followed also made 
for absence of competiiioo among tbe 
bidders. Thus in the first phase 73 per cent 
of (he bundhs on offer had just one 
bidder and ordy 4.5 per cent had three or 
more bidders. In the second phnsc there 
were juM one or two bids in 63 per cent 
of the dies. Among the vastly unequal 
FIs/MFh a couple of insiituttons virtually 
diciated the prices in both phases. 

>VhUe deciding to tender the shares in 
bundles, (he govommeni had taken the 
position that the CCI norms for Aare 
valuation (avoage of (he net asset value 
and pforil*€aming capacity valued at 15 


PM CCA CtatataatiM i«M wWi soeae ad* 
juaw eai for aock market prica^irere not 
accepr ib le u thqf would cMtaMlac ibe 
PSE shares. Therefore, the prerafe of the 
two highcat out of (he fitAkwring three 
values was to be taken a Che reaerve prkr 
(i) net asset value (NAV); <ii> profit- 
earning capodiy value (PCilS^); a^ (iii) 
discounted caA flow (DCF). OR opening 
the bids, it wee found that the bid prices 
were far below the value of Ibe bundles 
computed wUh reference to Ibe reserve 
price worked out A above Tbe DPE ihet) 
sought to penuade the gov er nm en t Am 
( he highest b«ds» indudiag unglc tenders, 
be accepccd sol^ A they woe abM the 
avenge of N>W nod PCCV (1 c, tbe CCI 
method) with an average capiullsaiion 
rate of 10 per cent: further, (he prices of 
the bungee so arrived at would be furttar 
reduced by up to 10 per cent if necesury. 
The CAG has found that the gov«mnvent 
was peruaaded to accept biM tubnaniiatty 
below the ori^nal reserve prices, the gap 
renging bet wren 21.95 per cent and S6.67 
per cent, with an average of 64 per ceM. 
In 24 out of 31 PSEs. the reduction in 
valuarion was above 50 per cant. In tbe 
fUing of reserve prices for Ibe second 
tranche, the CAG casiigatca the ICICI 
(wheee vahiMion was accepred for 16 PSE 
shares) for faihng lo take imo accouM a 
number of relevanc factor? m deciding on 
the valuation of the Aarei. TV ICICI's 
valuation was much below tbe reaerve 
prices orginally fined. Though (be ICICI 
loftily de u eed that Ihe PSEs* eMniags per 
share and net asact valuea did not justify 
higher premia, the CAG has found that 
the prices actually quoted for PSE shares 
on the stock evtianges have been much 
above the average prices real ieed in Ae two 
trenches of dbinvestment. The reduction 
in reserve prices ia rnponae to Ae low 
bids receiv^ in the (w« trenches lesuked 
in under*realisation to the goveramem to 
the tune of Rs 3,441.71 crore agABsi the 
realised amount of Rs 3^034 cros^ TV 
CAG has found that for six out of 10 
PSEs listed on the slock ochaogee, tbe 
rub Rf market prices were higher than M«a 
the reserve p rices originally fuad under 
iV NAV, PECV and DCF method. 

Some of (Id PSEs like SAIL ai^ IPCL 
had pleaded with the go vcwwn c nt against 
including ihbr Aares rn the sale at that 
stage u coivdskms then were not tevoora' 
ble for them. The government did not 
heed their pleas and A a resuH there was 
gross under-realisatiOD A the case of SAIL 
and IPCI SAIL wanted the diaimesT. 
ment to take place after the de^wnri of 
steel prices been announced. IPCL 
had an unduly smalt equity base and large 
fresh investment proposals; it therefore 
warned to reduce the goveriuneni Aare* 
holding by rasing freA equity from the 
market tbreAly VlVn the ^klL share was 


baaed on tbe stock etchange. iu price 
reached a high of Rs 240, but the govreo* 
mem lefuM to raise its reserve price 
beyond Rs 12 m tbe two tranches of 
disinvestment. In respeci of IPCL the 
reserve price was redwed from Rs 175 to 
Rs 37 artd for the second phase it was 
Fixed at Rs 60. SubaequentiK IPCL rais* 
cd Rs 330 crare froa Ae public by sale 
of fresh equity at a premium of fti 150 
per shar^ thsi it, at a price almost three 
times that realised from Ihe sale of the 
govemmcai's shares. 

The CAG report hat also brought out 
that some government offtcials and the 
Aief mecuiive of a PSE hwJ wanted the 
iacorponiion of a daw-back* provision 
for transfer of 90 per cent of the price dif¬ 
ference eventually gained by th6 Financial 
insiiluilofts to the government. This was 
eminently jusdned smmc theduinvesiment 
was being done i n favour of just a few In- 
stituiiona Bui the government would nor 
bsien; and the Fls/MFii for ihdr pan sold 
the allotted Aares ouuide the stock m- 
changes, in violation of the terms and 
conditions of gcwernmeni disinvestment, 
but M overall gains to themieivta ranging 
from 127 per cent to 616 per ceiu. 

Finally, (he CAG report questions the 
govenunent's objective in dianvcctment of 
Its shares in (he PSEs. The declared ob* 
jectiwes, as set out in the Industrial Policy 
StaieAeni as well as in the budget speech 
of 1991*92. were to nue non* inflationary 
resources. erKOunge wider pubUc parti* 
opation in the PS& and promote greater 
accountability. None of these objectives 
hu been achieved in faci. Capital assets 
befonging to the govennnent have been 
disposed of to meet revenue expenditure; 
and the leveb of revenue expenditure not 
having been reduced, Ae objeoivcof rais* 
ing ivon-inflMiOMry resources has not 
been realised. And contrary to Ihe objec* 
live of wide public partkipation, the 
shares have been sold to a narrow group 
of nnanciai instiiutioAS. All thii is true 
not only of the diiinvesimeni made in 
1991-92. the subjea of the CAG's in¬ 
vestigation, but also of the sale of PSE 
shares in 1992-93. And one may be sure 
that the story of the proposed disinvert* 
ment of Rs 3,300 crore in 1993*94 will not 
he very different either. 

STATE FINANCES 

Ooe-Sid^ AppraiBals 

THE MarA issue of At RBI Buffet in car¬ 
ries the customary annual review of the 
finances of siiie govemmentL The reviov 
is based on the piciure as b emerged after 
the state budgets for 1992*93 had been 
presented. So (he lag betweco the presen- 
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tarion of Uie Me bu^fM tl» Ws 
review ii of a whole ym lifbcly If 
one eOowt for (be fed Uw ilw bUitb 
Actfrfin be* Jun beoDow mUMo By od» 
ewi (be Mte budfd* for 1993-94 beve 
become histay. 

AH ihe lame, ibc RBI'i review ihoul^ 
be of treat iiterest io view of the iiuighu 
Ofie tains of ttie nnanda] perfonnanee of 
(he Mate loiemmenu. Bui before one 
itfen to the main findinp of the review, 
a tencral poini wi(b aoafytica] impUca* 
(ions needs to be raiaed with retard to the 
distinctioo drawn between the states* own 
leceipti and opendiiures as fHitinfiiishrd 
from (heir (omi leceipts and apcndiluie*. 
be Ihcy on revenue or capital account. Is 
It correct, for insiance. (o cemidcr as 
states' owB tm revenua oely (he revenues 
they raise from taxes which (he Cooaiiiu* 
tion cniItJes them to levy, cackidki the 
Mates* share of (be ceainl tmenues wWdi 
they are eotided (o under ibe Constitu¬ 
tion? The prmdple underfying the con- 
iiitutionai divisim of (aaJi^ pow er s bet¬ 
ween (he cenire and the statci wia (hat 
emt though the centre was beiaf em¬ 
powered to lary certain taxes (be states 
would have the enshrined right to a share 
of the procewis tbeieof. It is a right they 
derive from (he condituiionai icheme and 
therefore whs accrues to them by virtue 
of this right is as much their own revenue 
as (he revenue the states colieci from the 
taws they themselves levy. The argumeni 
could be attended also (o statutory grants 
by (he centre to (he nates. 

The point is important in vim* of (he 
extravagant claims being incramingly 
made by the centre with regard to (he 
rmancii) transfers being effedad in fovour 
of the slates. In the Economic Swyex 
i992-93, the eiptanaiion offered for tte 
sharp increase in the iiares' combiAcd 
budgetary defkit from Rs 139 crore in 
l990-9t to fU 1496 crore in 1991-92 was 
**(he gap between their ewrent revenue 
and tout outlay" in spite of increased 
transfers from the centra In fact the 
Surety went on (o daira that the Increase 
by 23 per ceil between these two yean in 
(lie current levenua of (he Hates and 
union territories was "afmos( euirely due 
(0 an increase in grants from the centre 
and Hates* share of income tax and union 
excise duties eollecied by the centre**. In 
actual fan, as the RBI's review brings out. 
while the current revenues of the states 
alone <i e. excluding union lerritorks) in¬ 
creased by 20 per cent, only 45 per cent 
of the irKrvase. Rs, 5494 crore out of 
Its 13.300 CTore. was accouiiied for by in¬ 
crease in the amount che nates received 
as tax share and granU. AH that could 
really be said «ii (bat the inerease in total 
currcni revenues (20 per cent) was some¬ 
what lower than that in central iransfen 
on currtni account <22.3 per ceni). And 
the major part of these transfers are of 
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ttf Hatmory typebciag cMacr tgg riuns 
or awMory grama. 

As for (be genoml sale of (be rmiDcaa 
of the stase govcnuMia. the revised 
arimaia for I99I-92 do show a quantoai 
iiKrease in theowiR budgci deficit from 
Rs 7U crore is 1990-91 to Rs 1467.1 
crora But as the RBI review points out. 
with the owi^mA regulMino aAeme being 
atrkily enforced and the ways aod meam 
hmii^the Hates adding up to Rs I^MO.I 
crore—out of which earlier ootsttodioi* 
have to be subiracicd to dcicrmine the 
amount cumBtly available—(here is no 
way (he actual figure of the Hales' pvemU 
budget deflcii would haw come anywhere 
near the figure of Ra 1467.1 crore ihowa 
la the revised «Himai& Of coune. the 
figwe coidd HiO be thaa (he budgH 

defSeb of 199(V9I. naendy. R* 71.6 cior^ 
and in (hat soHe could be cocuidered a 
dnerioradOA. But w^ oventate the case, 
a* (be Bcofiomk Sknfji docs? 

II Is also notfwonby that according lo 
the RBI's review. whUe the Mates' 'own* 
tax rewoues expanded by 19.7 per ceiM m 
1991-92. their *oera* new (at revenues ra- 
pended by 274 per cm. The correspon¬ 
ding figures for Ibe oantit are certdaly 
higher, being 164 per cm and 33.3 per 
cem reipectlvd)^ bra by no bmm drajM- 
tk (we baw io le nuiU i all aloi^ (hat 
to (hoc rakuladeos ao dedaior bat been 
apphed). Inccvolia^. (he Economic 
Sonmy slurs otur (be fact (hv (be perfor¬ 
mance of the stales in regard lo lax effort 
is. itiativriy speaking, very dose lo (hat 
of the centra Bui it peintsdiy orentlons 
thai "there was a dodirw in receipts from 
Und rewmie ty 6.t per cent" Did not the 
authors of tbs Survar know that land 
revenue accounts for a acre 14 per cent 
of (he Kaiet' 'own* lax rmenues and (bai 
hi iaporiaMC as b soeree of the stales' 
tax revenues bad Maned decUoing way 
back, though Ibe decline hw been much 
more sharp since independence? 

The important point bowra er is that if 
a review of soao* flimcsisiobeanflnfv 
ted. it ihouM be as b alanc eil as potsibla 
Id that sense (be RBI review scores owr 
the oknenodcns conaroed 11 the fironomk 
Sitniey. The statei cannot be bambooal- 
ed into 'financial cenwHdaiicin' whaiever 
thai term ssands for. on ^ itienith of 

aa the one anempted in the laieu 
Economic Survey. 

SOimi AFRICA 

New QuestioiiB 

THE violence fotlouing the murder of 
Chris Hani is of the dissonances 

within the anii-epanhcid forces, and alro 
of the growing social and wonnmk areas 
among the black majority. WHh the drath 
of Hani, Ihe compromises (be ANC and 


Itt $mm hare le m«b 
gfiwraiuncni rea becom^^ focfaaddgly 
viefbic. WbMi Ibe ANC kMtf (Iwt btro 
arisen doubts oo numerous isauss. 
Primarily Ihe d is en chaDHa ea i b wfeh 
p i uldun de Kterk'i rrtuctance (o lei • 
dale for (be preUnlnary drciioasi The 
main demand being made now b ibai a 
timeuble be drawm up for the prooM 
towards fonnmi an inieriat gmernmwi 
whkb will oitriee the end of apartbeid, 
Hanl*i murder signified Use coabadng of 
the Afrikaner opporidon wMdt laa 'ink 
issued aa uIiimaiumofsorfttodeKkrb: 
if he went ahead wRb (he negoriaikns, a 
separaie Bore state would be formed. 
More than 5400 farmers pledged to uee 
violence if necessary to achieve ibdr ob 
jectira A section of (he white populadon. 
espedaify iboee la the array and the 
polkc. appear to support su^ actioos. 
WWie at one Irad ttis may be dbmbsed 
II going agaiMi the lids of history and 
therefore as bound lo foil. Il ihiMcne lo 
make violence even more a pan of ibe 
South African scene for many years lo 
come. 

Three are other issues wfodt are alw^ 
ausing much dcbeie within the ANC and 
Its allies The South African economy b 
rapidly going downhitl. Predktioni for 
1993 show a xro growl h rale. Many com¬ 
pany including Vdkswigen of South 
Africa, one of the biggest empioyg i In Ihe 
laftira Cape re g ion, are envisaging redu^ 
tion of (he workfbm which will make il 
even more difTkull for the already im- 
pmuriabed Mack population lo find joba 
And IhlBgs are not going id be any dif¬ 
ferent in future. Earlier tbu year (he 
goverament unveiled in five-year 
economic plan It pro p oe ci a reduction in 
Hate rapendkure (including that on Ihe 
natfonalUed sector). It also proposes a 
reduciira) of corporaie laxaiion and, io a 
familiar patiern. emphssUei the ne^ to 
Urengtbca 'MvlAgB' as a pre<onditioa for 
revivil of investment. As an added inran- 
rive to increasing InwstmcM it propoeei 
that the rise in real wages should oo( ex¬ 
ceed 0,75 per cent It also reduces import 
taxra by 9 per cent lo encourage imports. 
The pbm has beea termed many as 
foOowing the dasdc IMF paiiern. 

How will Ibe ANC inirevene in ibb 
economk programme In any pu w M * 
sharing arrangement with the NaUcnial 
ftrty? The bask demaade of ANCs 
Freedom Cbreter ait bgrdly going to be 
met tfaroughdiipra^anng TheRradcnt 
Chaner demands, (unoog ocher tbiogs. 
nwuive bouse building, uioiglhniing Of 
a nofl-dbcrfmlnatory educate system 
and uaiveisaHy acceaiible health cam aB 
of which wiD require maedw pu^ In- 
wsimeni. Tlds issue b being discussed 
wl^ wkhia the ANC and among bs 
silbci and the debate b bound lo mbe 
uncomforealdc qucMlons. 
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IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 



Kareems Spun Silk 

ICAREEMS Spun Silk, incorporitcd in 
April 1991. is puitinf up • iOO per cent 
EOU 41 DevannhiUi, oeur Btniilorc, for 
mtnufneture of spun rilk ytra with • 
enpucity of iOO tonnes per tnnum. It is 
to be assured of raw material silk tops 
which the promoUna company, Karecmi 
Silk Internationa] (KSIL), is lupplyii^ to 
cover ihe requirement of 120 tonnes e 
year plani for value idditiori by • four- 
itaae process—preparatory, spinniita. 
twistiAf and rinishini—in production of 
spun silk yam. Full capacity production 
of KSSL wiJi be lifted by the already 
established network of bt^en of KSIL 
around the world. Abdul Sanad, the nan 
behind KSIL and KSSl and havina 40 
yeart^ipericnce in silk and related pro* 
ducts, established Xareem Cascami in 
l9T9aiaioiiK venture whh Cascami* 1972 
of Italy, which became Kareem'i Silk In* 
ternaiional when the coUaboraiion erakd 
in 1995. KSIL itietf is a 100per cent EOU 
manufaa unnf silk tope and noils at Nan • 
ianaud in Karnataka. Spun liik yarn is 
used in the manufacture of fabrics, 
carpets, etc. and has a wide market poten¬ 
tial internationally. With KSIL's esta- 
blUhcd ilobal market, capacity productioii 
is envisaged right from the bcfinnifig for 
KSSL. The project has been appraised by 
ICICI to cost Rs 1.200 lakh, which is to 
be financed with equity Rs 650 lakh 
(promoters—Indian Rs 220 lakh and NRI 
Rs 10 lakh) and public Ri 350 lakh and 
loans of Rs 550 lakh. A ma>or pan of 
plant and machinery is bang imported 
from M T Consult. Italy. Barchiesi 
Lambeito from Italy, a technotogist of 40 
years* standing in the internatioital spun 
silk industry, is associated as a consultant 
assisting in the project from the selection 
of machinery, insiallatioo and cotnnis* 
sioning and ensuring quality of produc* 
tion. The public issue of 35 lakh equity 
shares of Rs 10 each at par aggregating 
Rs 350 lakh opens on May 17, ICICI and 
$BI caps are the lead managers of the 
issue. 

Kothari SugarB and 
Chemicals 

Kothari Sugars and Chemicals whkh 
has been divotifying r^idly into petro* 
chemkils over the last three to four yean, 
with units for the manufacture of poly* 
butene at Manali and PNCB/ONCB at 
Karaikal having been established, will 
shortly be commencing commercial pro* 


duciion at its new distillery at Katiur in 
Trichy district. Work is ^so progressiAg 
ai a rapid pace on the eapansion/diver* 
sifkaiion projects at the petrocheroical 
units. On a turnover of Rs 65 crore, the 
EPS on the etthanced capital of Rs 9.79 
crore is projected at over Rs 4.50, for the 
year, cisdcd March 31. 1993. The sugar 
unit at Kactur has ben ia the forefront 
in performance among sugv faeioriei ia 
the country. For the tafl thrm ywi. it has 
been amoeg the top two wtgar t»iu in 
Tamil Nadu, ia terms of efhcMKy. Jo the 
1991*92 season, it crushed s total of 5.3 
lakh toonei of CMse at a re cow y of 10 .13 
per cesu. In the 1992*93 seaspa. it is ei* 
pceed to crush a miaimum of 4.6 lakh 
tonnes at a rcooi^ of 10.1 per GCM. The 
capacity uilliMiion win be 120 per ecM. 
Alnvost 20,000 tonnes of ssfar from this 
unit have been exported in 1992. which 
is sraong the largest quanthics aported 
from a single sugar facien^ during the 
year, TTiedecomrol now ofmolaisci and 
industrial alcohol wU give the company 
an adviAUge in production and dmribu* 
lioa of indunrial akahol. the polybutene 
unit at Manali. Madras, has achieved 
more than 100 per cent capaehy uiJlita* 
tion during the year. In addition to the 
normal lube oil additive market, several 
new markets have been ope n ed up. 
thereby cootributing to dgnifkam ia* 


creases in volumesofsales. Abrgeqdaa- 
iity of polybuierte has also been eiqsoitcd 
to south-east Asia. Australia and Europe. 
The product has been accepted as com¬ 
parable to the best in the world. The 
PNCB/ONCB pUni at Kanukal in Pondi. 
cherry has also worked to a |rfgh level of 
capacity during 1992-93. Exports of 
niirochtorobeniene have already com* 
menoed to toiah*east Asian couMries and 
it is anticipated that the export front wid 
be opened up even more tignificanUy. 
Erection of a distiJlery for production of 
industrial ilcohot with captive use of the 
molasses produced at the sugar unit li 
almost cornplete. KSCL lus s licence for 
maouficture of 90 Ukh lutes of industrial 
alcohol and the distillery is expected to 
go into commercial pr^uciion at any 
lime now. The company has plans to 
diversify further downstream into 
akohol'baied chemicali at the sppr» 
priatetime. Fadbties are being estabMihed 
it the poly butene plant « Manali for 
manufacture of lemher chemicab and 
cable jellies based on polybuiene. Tamil 
Nadu ii virtually ihe home of leather, and 
KSCL has been succeuful In developing 
a range of Imiher chemicals based on 
polybutenes, In coUaboraiion with the 
Central Leather Research Institute. Cable 
jellies and cable compounds serve the 
needs of telecommunication cables. Pro* 
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duaioo at Maiuli it Ifcdy lo 
10 7.500 tonaos per annum from tbt qir* 
rent level of S.000 tonne. Thii ecpandcd 
productioQ wlB be cMirdy consumed ap- 
lively. KSCL ii Miins up fadOtie af 
Keaiba) for the manufacture of do«A> 
stream products from PNCB/ONCB and 
dkblorobeiuene. The products bemt pro* 
posed to be manufactured are in the area 
of dye and pesticide Intermediaie. Thk 
' will result in captive consumption of a^ 
proaimatcly 2.000 lonne of PNCB/ 
ONCB. KSCL will cross Ri 100 crore 
turnover in and with the full 

functioning of all the units, the EPS 
should move to over Rs $ on ihe eapand- 
cd capital. To part finance the aforemen* 
tioned plans the company proposes to 
issue capital of around Rs 22 crore. This 
will comprise 41,93.475 equity shares of 
Rs 10 each at a premium of Ri )5 per 
share on rights basis to ihareholdcn; and 
2.44.774 equity shares of Rs 10 each at a 
premium of Rs 55 per share to employees 
of the company and group companies. 
The issue has opened on April 5C and 
closes on May 31. 

Dharnendra Agro Food 

Dhamcndn Agro Pood Industries, pn> 
moled by Fly^up Fashons ofthe Dhamer^ 


iTra ^iqi nf fta falmaai n nifiithl ii 
coadiii m the GapW mvlM with «Imue 
of adiity ihiies wideli opees 00 May 25 
undv IPO and PNB Ca^ as kad maiuh 
•os. Tim company a isauini in ill9R90 
lakh aquliy dtarcs of Rs 10 each at pas. 
ndiiii hs sham capital thmti y f lom Ri ft 
lakh at piesau to is jRtf crore. li k 
ofTertag to the pwbUe 47A5 lakh equity 
shra and another 20 lakh shares to the 
NRIa Dhamoidn Apre Pood is csia* 
bfahHif a pmieci Car eaport of ^fiOO 
lotHMi of tomato paste and puiw, IXR30 
tonnes of mango pulp and 2.0m tonnes 
of dehy dm ed vegetables. It has sifned an 
MoU wHh a mercham ejqmner in Dubai 
for capon of ihcae products la the inter* 
nttional markets. The pre|ea Is appraised 
by IPCltOdonRi l2.lbeiore. Finance of 
Rs 10.46 crore b bcifi| amend wHh eqtiiy 
share mpiia] and the balance of Rs 1J5 
oDie bie be lecund by team finance The 
project is slated for commeroiJ prodve* 
tioo k September 1993. IFCl has pro* 
jeeted at 60 per cent capably wilUatioii 
a turnover of Rs 24.95 cron for 1994 and 
s net profit of Rs 140 cron, yktd mg EPS 
of Ri 2.24, Iho yean later, in 1996. the 
turnover k oipecied lo reach Rt 33 crore 
with net profkesiimaiedBiRs 2.17 crore 
and EPS at Rs 169. 

-JH 


COM PANIES _ 

For Whose Benefit? 


Jriroil kApabia 

THE obligation to past on ihe fresh concei* 
sions in eacke and customs duties lo indust* 
ries which were announced in the union 
budget before it was passed by parliamenr 
on May $ is to be dial of individual com* 
paniea. Howmr, as the concessions «eit 
declared to meet recessionary combnom. the 
finaiKe minisier toU Industries lo hand the 
reliefs down and not to keep them to them* 
selves, warning that failincthat ibe govern* 
mem would be forced lo withdraw them. 
Whether such a warning is to suod in a 
relative free markei regime now Is open to 
question. But the onus in this case is to be 
that of the chambert of trade and induttnes 
and respective associations of industries. 
These might as well now see to h that their 
constliurnis face up to the rcsponslbslUy. 
Will the lepresenialive bodies like the IMC. 
the ASSOCHAM, the FICCI and the 

etuunbers of commerce and of industries rise 
to (he occasion? The question begs atten¬ 
tion, as the experience in the market in 
respect of the duty reliefs declared in the 
budget presented on February 27 has not 
been encouragini. 

Stores in Bombay (leave alone in smaller 
(owns and places in the inutior) present 


quite a discouraging iliuation. The 
storekeeper has eitha no goods to offer as 
he rs still opening swells at poet-budget 
revised and reduced pHeei because of the 
lower duties loerrivt from the menufaciur* 
ing companiev or has products for sale at 
earlier pte-budget prkua If it is taking com* 
ponies* time tv rod out Ihc produns. it is 
precisely because the iioinn budget contain¬ 
ed duty concessaoos wbkh vrere opened. 
Compare the present iriueikB with earlier 
experienca Brausc the budgeu then cf* 
fectad duty hikea. goods osad to go off the 
shdvcB in the stores before the budget, only 
to be iB L ycle d at iocre a aed prices m no time 
after the budgo. Now emfcr stocks are there 
on the uidves ci pre-budget prices wAile the 
manufacturers are takteg ihdr itroe to sup¬ 
ply fresh stocks at revised prices. 

The case is, no doubt, diftcrem in indust¬ 
rial produai, as indMrtes will comply 
among them. But tbe^^oasumer tcmaini a 
HifKmr. How kng the cos^ e ^ might take 
to follow through with the reliefs Is any* 
body's guess. 


hkUODRUS^ 

Highw TtM Exports 

For McLaod Ruseri <ladia> Use fiMBctel 
ywr ended March 31.1992 has proved fair, 
ly rMrmal whfe quality teu oa susialaed 
demaod dtepteying firm pricca, although 
arenge prkm «vre lovm ihu la the 
previous i«ar is both domeadc aad inierna* 
ftonal aarkcii However, wiih the rupaefs 
devahstikoa foltewed by parilal covenlbltt- 
ly last year aad aow a tufted ochanga rase 
lids year. aKpons are likely lo go up. Ibtal 
anperts during ibe year amouAMd to 
Rs I.747JI lakh od fob baak, regrcseatlng 
an increase over the previous year by 2156 
per ceiK. The company has ctMtiouad (o 
masatain hs thrust in qualify ua eiporti, 
kroping Its market share ebioad In spite of 
UifT competition from other producing 
countries. Efforts for a further increase are 
cottinuing with evailkbte benefits of caciie 
duly rebate and lw oemption on oport ear¬ 
nings and it is npected they will result in 
further improvement in the volume of 
oporis. 

Cost increases and paftkviarly increased 
labour apensei have affected profits which 
at operating levul itself have registered a 
decline from R11501 lakh to Rs 2,266 lakh. 
Gross proTH as a ratio to sales has also drop¬ 
ped two percentage points from 26.70 to 
26.41. Revaluation of fixed assets his been 
an imponant feature of the finances, since 
due to this the financial ratiof have record¬ 
ed a sharp deviation in comparison with the 
previous year*i ngures. The revaluation at 
March 31. 1992 is made on current cost 
bask, resuhiag in an incremental amount of 
the order of Rs 1,46,64.16^64 in block nc* 
count as «vll as in reserves and surplus with 
a revalueikM reserve created of a like 
amount. As the revalued amounu of the 
assets are penaining to the year-end posi¬ 
tion. depredaiion is charged in their respect 
in accordance with the rates as per the buis 
Wiherto loUovred by the company. Further, 
additions were latMie to the block aceoum 
of Ri 554 lakh, while tsscu of Rs 36 lakh 
value erere dkpoeed of. The flgutv of 
rrvahsation bcMg substantial, luroover ratio, 
return on investment and mum oa equity 
hare all recorded sharp declioea. * 

MOHAN MEAKIN 

Growing Competitioii 

Liquor consuiapiloB is no doubt rising, 
but liquor producing coenpenke are having 
no cakewalk. With ihetr growing raaki they 
are reaoriiAg to quue a few itratagcoii lo 
boost sales even at the rkk of taking a 
cut In profks. The diieciorf of the liqudk 
company, Mohan Meakin, make a pointed 
refneaee to this prevailing situaiioA In ihdr 
report to the lhareholden for the year end¬ 
ed Modi 31.1992. The directors state: -*Tha 
bquor trade k becoming very conpcililve 
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(wee. ThM WH iM ol. oe the ahMholdan 
weee fewoidad fnrtber wkh a peopcial of o 
l:t bonut iawe by (be dlftcton. 

Tim boeim laaue mode m Ibe doac of the 
yeee wot bached up «l(h oa offer of 140 
ri^i ihorct to ahinholdn ai Re 240 
premium and a farther hwe of partly cea- 
veriibk dcbeatiMi of (he feee value ol 
Rt 4S0. Rt 200 of wych bdag (he ecover- 
(We ponio* Into eguRy ■ Rt ISO pwaiiao. 
Thoe hauct were propM «(he AGM hcM 
oa Sepaenber IR 1992, wbaa (he ihart* 
boWera woe alao eWed upoe loappiMof 
g fra^haioa to authorlae the diiaetori lo nim 
for the company borrowiaga up lo Ra 100 


The eaptmioa/iffitataeai prognuiune 
and iacitaae in long-term working capkal 
rcqubeseMi, to be atci by aid 1993. wme 
icefcomd at about Rt 115 ciare. "Htt lafoe 
k propoaad lo be flnancad wkh (he propoa- 
ed rigiKt ittuct of etpiiiy ihaiet and PCDa 
10 the eaicai mi pec chal y of Rt 19.99 crarc 
and Ra 10.94 oore aipegaiing (0 Rt 9195 
eme and the balance aaMoni of Ra liM 



OwaUor tad Dpaan. leipmtlmly; ihnt 
aaoMiahiaeai of aev air bubble fUia 

(Mrpvof A K ScncturaJ feMaa horiagme* 
(ami foam lajactioa otoulding fedhty aad 
aeqaWtioa of aa —uaii with fedllty 
10 maaufeciuie flebbir pnekagiai maurial. 

MemmMk duriiv 1991-92. Rt MJ7 owa 
*ai iamated in progmmmct of pwderaiia- 
lion. otpamkA aad dherrifUarlea, while 
icigrihfT whh eaphak work-in-progiaat. (he 
local figeie of iavesinient made Maoeated 
10 Rt 21 J« cm TIm hat eimbUd the (oa- 
paay m nan in mamifeciuring fecihUci m 
Daiaan and Mdkhe n y. it hat alto iacfcat- 
ed the pfodMt mage M hUidt and iaciaat- 
ad capMy aad range of pipca and fhtMgt 
■t Safeaoa. lo uvceikm moulding diritioa. 
located m Aodheri (BombeyK Noida and 
P un d k he i i y , bom iaduttrial compooeait 
the company k ewiiching io favour of eoa- 
turner durable producia. heviai reduced (he 
enen of the former ehcedy fiom II per gch 
to 43 per ccni darii^ the yeer and imendtag 
to bri^ it down funher to 50 per cent ia 
199^9). W aMU ho injectioA moulding uoh 
it beiag put up in the eaat. oear Cycutta, 
ihanby covoiog aii the four duectiona The 
MLS dmeioo caiering (o thcmfiigmiorln- 
4«Ory fuOy uabaliMd during the yiHir. 
vMIe (he tedmology ecatie caicred (he oi- 
pon Biarket with open of (doIl P redugit 
wenth Rt 2JJ oore ««« atoned at igaiMi 
Ra 49Jl kkk m ihe peerioui yom. Tlie coai- 
pamr otpoeu toiacRBie ciporu tubacaaiUl- 
he Hcemm the amoant of torejgn rachangr 
OMdad WM much more ai Ra 43.19 am 
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COMMENTARY 


New Power Policy: Bankrupting 
the Power Sector 

77k new power poS^ wili see the power terifT going up by et 
kest three times, the destruction of the eouMry*s power 
equipment sector end e future druin on the nationei exchequer of 
huge amounts. 1b those who wear ideologicaJ btinken ail this 
means littk. The sdting of Indie piecemeal is the game and it 
matters little if future generations pay a heavy price for the 
activities of today*s carpetbaggers. 


THE future of ike power KCtor in India 
appcan cither bkak. A cunory review 
wlU ibow tbai or^aniuuioiis and com* 
paniee coniwcied to the power MCtor are 
in wkMs tuges of bankrupicy. The 
sovemmeni of IncUa hai of courte tounS 
the uiua] aoUition—invite capital, both 
foreign and Indian, and iO will be well. 
However, it needa lo be ettfflined whether 
the propowd lolution will kad to the 
lonf'ierm hedih of the power lector or 
it will be wone ihaa the diaeaaa A simple 
cakulaiion shows thai the nMitiirc* pn^ 
poicd by the Department of Power will 
muh in an additional lou of about 
Ri 10.000 lo Ra 15X100 croreio the Scale 
Electridty Boards (SEBi). Even If the 
power tariffs are hiked to three times ihdr 
cuneni levels the SEBi will still Incur a 
net loas for each unit of eleciricity that 
(hey will buy from theee pvaer compaiici 
If the lack of invcsUMe mouica with the 
SEBs is the criiJt in the power sector, the 
measures prta>oscd 10 be taken by the 
Department of Power are a swe redpe for 
disaster. 

Tbe Eighth Plan eovisagfs a net addi¬ 
tion loibe lotfan fid of 51.000 out 
vf which 2 SX 100 MWi are to be met from 
fiai^ internal resources and 10,000 MWi 
from private md foieifil imestments. The 
Depament of PMer hie ofleiid for such 
investments 71 such projects with an ag• 
gr^ie capadty of appraunately 21.500 
MWs, presumably induding a part of the 
Ni^ Plan targets. Offers have been 
redched for 41 of such projects.' 
However, lookiiif at the camnt invest* 
mdMs being made, the promised state 
leHURe mobiiialioa ter the 28400 MVA 
dos not seem to be tecthcorainc. ftrhaps 
if large-scale mpital Inflows can be found 
from private or fottifti seuitca, much 
morelhan the estimated lOXDOMWtwiU 
be handed over. However, ter the purpose 
of calculations hen. privwe or forsian 
generation of only lOXBO MhtA as plan* 


ned initially by Departnent of Pywer has 
been consideied. If the poasibiHty of an 
etofl larger slice of the power sector being 
handed over h taken into account, the 
scenario Is ewn gloomier. 

REMEOT Wgtsi THAN DiSCASe 

Rsr making power genemiion acimciiv^ 
to for^ capital, there are a number ol 
commilcnenis that the gureiiuocnt of 
India hat made The key commiUMnu are 
• minimum guaranteed 16 per cere me 
of return on eguiiy' baaed on bard cur¬ 
rency and a cost-plus cakulmiosi for the 
eleortcity product. The SEBs wiB hare 
to enter imo long-term eonuacu lo ensure 
the above pmments. whkb wU be backed 
up by sovereign guannieca from the 
government of India. The SEBi will alio 
guanniec minlmuin off-eake of 60 per 
cent for such planiv 

The pfopomb smilable widi dx forerrh 
ment for mrious projects dearly show 
thai the cost per MW in term of imest- 
mcnti is of the order of Ri 4 crore per 
MW. The tonl fortitB or private Idvcsi- 
meM being sought is thoefore of the 
order of Rs 41X000 crore for 10X100 M Wi. 
If the above Riunu are to be tuartateed. 
tbe SEBs wrho are the distribuitiig agen- 
cim will have to realise the lereaue fiom 
the sale of the electricity. Therefore, ii is 
worthwhile emmimof tbe cost of such 
electricity as against offreoi genemiof 
costs and the additional leues the SEBs 
will incur if the current power tariffs are 
maintaiaed. 

The detailed okwlaiiom of the cosu 
of luefa power have been wer k ed for 
K VijiydmnAan in Ms mpore on the 
Indian Power Sector, a ttudy jointly 90 ^ 
sored by an Apei CoauMitee of Offleen* 
Associatioftt and Ikade Uaioos in the 
ftpwer Sector.^ Roughly, these caleula- 
tiom stww that pm MW of such eon- 
tracttd powea the SEBs wiB hare 10 pay 


Rs 5 per unii as against the current coat 
ofgenenUtMtperunhof Rs 1.05 and Chdr 
current reaJisaiioA of II paisa Tbe 
calculations hare auumed a debt-equity 
ratio of unity. Even if 4:1 debt-equity ittio 
is assumed, the SEBs will hure to thdl out 
nearly Rs 5.50 per urut (see tabtej for 
coal-based pl«>u. If no larifT chaoBm taka 
piM the loss to the S66* on account of 
paying for sudt power will be oearty equal 
to the total revenue being earned by tbe 
SEBs today. The SEBs will hare to suffer 
w ^hikNal km of Rs KMVO to Rs 15J0QQ 
crore per year and this for an addHioagI 
installed capariiy of a mere I per cast 
(Eighth Plan^od as the baaeX 

The other ahemaiivc for the SEBs wifl 
be to bike the tariff rate mauively to off- 
m ihli lore. CirreoUK the SEBs are M the 
red to the tune of Rs 4,300crore in accu¬ 
mulated loescs and owe Coal India aad 
NTPC abnou similar amounu. If wt do 
not take into account the past losses aad 
look only at the current reaUsation as 
against current costs, the SEBs are losing 
appraaumntely 24 paiie per unll as agauiat 
a cost of Rs 1.05 oer unit, a loss of 30 per 
emu in curren* rerenue terma lb offea the 
huge amounts that would hare to be paid 
to (he proposed power companies, a sim¬ 
ple bart of the envelope ealoiliiJon would 
show that the tariffs will hare to fre ctvii* 
ad not by 30 or 40 per cent but by 300 per 
cent. Even afier such revisions, the^Bi 
win be peprq more to the pcopoeed power 
companies than their selling price to ihc 
cocttuncTi. The loss due 10 such power 
will come down If tariffs are hiked steep¬ 
ly, but would still constitute a serious 
drain. Thus the SEBs will continue to be 
in the red wm aficr a three-fold rim hi 
the cost of eleciricity. 

The problem of the Indian power moor 
docs not lie in a temporary resource 
crunch. A temporary capital rimnagecao 
be made good by borrowing s or inviting 
private and foreign c^taL As kmg as the 
power produced can be sold at a prolk. 
the dediioa to adopt this path k at feaM 
fiMmaliy viaMa But happens if the 
power pt^uced in thk w^ has to be sold 
at a IomT The costly (Mwre from the pro¬ 
posed investments is going lo land <he 
power sector with a perpetual loee of 
enormous proportion which wiB hare to 
be g^ by tbe cheaper p^irer pro¬ 
duced by the rauch railed SEBs. In fhcl. 
in ihb case, the sugiested cure is much 
tNonc than the disease. 

Ltgui DATING BKEL 

Why is the go re r nm eot embarking on 
a path which is sure 10 spell dbaitcr? The 
Uru aad foremost reuoa perhaps is chat 
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Ibc globt] power'eouIpneAi oiiAulte- 
iwcn iR bfinfini cttonnous presuiro 
ChiDufth IMFwdWibridBuikloopaiap 
Ibe Indiift power sector to import of 
pow er equipment. Tbe world pvma 
■mrfcft, pnnkylf ly in edvnoced cous* 
lfte» is totally depressed as Utdr power 
eonmmptioo has remained susk or have 
■ctuaUy cone down in the last decades. 
With no new Invcstmencs condni in the 
home couniries» the pows cqurpmeM 
MNCs are lookin$ to oitemal markets. 
However, the ousteace of an indipenous 
power industry has meant that the equip* 
ment costs aie much lower in India than 
in the west. Therefore, the only w«y that 
power equipment can come from the 
MNCi is thmth tied ciedh and equity 
partidpetion. II is importani lo nose that 
in lied credit, even if cheaper eqoipmcM 
Is available locally, purehasm hM lo be 
made accordinp lo ilW dtoice of the Anao* 
dere TV imcial flobal crnpedlive biddifli 
Itself had piahed up domewk power 
equipmoit oBis. In order lo com p e re the 
domestic luppUers had lo meet IV sped* 
flcatiorw framed mcord in t lo Vibrid Bank 
approvals and this did see a subetantlal 
rise in costs. However, in spite of thh. 
domestic equipment manuteuren have 
been able lo maintain a dear price adviiv 
tape and have baaged most of the orders 
in such competitive tlobal bidding. Ii is 
nor an aeddeni that Che cod per MW for 
BHEL boilers and turbines has been 
swbsuiiikaily lower ihaa ihai where tied 
foreign ciedii wws Involvwd. BHEL sets 
were cheaper by almost a factor of 2 in 
Bwst of these caso. ’ 

The other mason could be that in line 
with current thinkiog, the lovuiunent 
Ms that the power equipment manufbc* 
Inriag concerns in the public seemr should 
be Uigned’ to the MNCs. In other wort s , 
they would lild to sell off BHEL, iVorWy 
power equipment manufacturer on the 
global scene outstde the MNCs Une-up. 
The eurrvnc policy uf tied credit and iin* 
ported equipment would ensure that 
BHEL has very litile orders and thus 
facilitate this transfer. And the invortance 
of muUi'BaiionaUsing |he BHEL lies in 
its removal as a potential global com* 
petiior. Even though BHEL's global 
p re se n c e is small, there h link doubt that 
it prevents complete cartekaation which 
has been the norm io this sector. With tbs 
current set of metiers, the number of 
piayers in Europe and the US has come 
doi^ 10 virtually four. With another three 
fmn Japan, there arc Miy seven MNCs 
now openiing in the p ow er equipment 
sector. Even a small pl^cr can cause a lot 
of problems for price fixation. 

The above nay appear to smack of con* 
spiricy theories. However, in the abseoce 
of any fofk for foOmrini such disaiireui 


poBdre h* k dimodl m U niter 
rraiOM. Tte osdy otter mnoa could be 
that if aurriviag oa fonts k the aorm. 
then why bolter abouiite ftguicT As foag 
aa tte cuneai sbortfote em tatea caieof. 
k mmm kak whac happens five yean 
klcr. Enter the polky-maten are fortkh 
or they are koavea—that eaesd to be the 
only choke. I l owm ec . caa ite couauy af¬ 
ford that the power seaor be pet fo the 
red permanently ia so cavaier a InhioaT 

fo foUov the path ttee the goicrnmeBt 
hie choecre power cariffo have to be fo- 
creased dreBdciOy. The argunenu hare 
already been forthmmaii from (te Fund- 
Bank axis chat in ladk power is befog S4i^ 
sid ia ed heavily. But k thk true? For pro- 
vfog thm Indian poeer k befog Mbcidked. 
the power tariffs are being compared 
acraee countries and b k bfong shows thac 
in India, power tariffe are one-belf to 
ooe*third that of adveitccd couatrka 
However, hew valid aft Ite opmparisoru 
using foreigB mhange rttal The rv^ec/ 


drtlar pdrky kii Ink to do the te* 
ofofoc relae of the rapes M wtek fog rehie 
of our mpena agfoaei our knporta It dam 
trot kidfoite foe buying power of the rapae 
fo Indku A much ckarer piauie weuM 
emerg e If we csAiaine the ceei of power 
prodwosoo in India as agaiwu Che eeUng 
price of ekeufeity. Here, it k true ctet foe 
eurrea Mkatfow k 30 per cent kee than 
the c uf i en t production costs. However, 
if this iotplirit lubcidy k lunuind. 
foe ook Of Indfoa power kweO before that 
of the advanced couurka If the coel of 
produofoa of power k much lower In 
Iwdia. rakiag power tars/fs to the kvd of 
fooee ceuntrla who are produdng much 
more expensive power makce bitk senea 
The lubkdy kemeoi fo the power eecwr 
k not 10 much io the fCBcral pubhe befog 
subfodked but fo subeidlng of cfocirtdty 
to agrieultuft and the ihtfi *iubeidy* to 
the tuns of 12 to U per cent of total 
gmeration The consumcre domekk ae 
well ae fodukriaL pay tariff ratae which 
art abeody as hi^ If not hfoter than fo* 


ReBcarch Project on 

Stralegles and Financing lor Hunan Development 

The United Nationt Developroent Prognramc and the IDRC of 
Canada are lotntJy sponsoring a rcacsuch Peogramme on Strategies 
and Financing for Human Development in India. The Pro|ect is 
managed by a Natlofal Coordinator and a Prognmnse Advisofy 
Committee The thruk areas selected for research suf^rt arc: 

1. Access. Prtclog and Finasicing of Education and Health; 

2. Social Protection, including Food Security, Social Inaorance 
and Eraploymeni Generation Schemes; 

3. Oemognphlc Transition and Development AUemativei. 

These studlea. while analytical, are intemied to contribute to 
the formulation of more effective poUdes and programnies In 
these areas. The P roK cf will pirticulariy encourage snidks whkh 
incorporate gender concerns and on the probleais of backward 
stales. An imporani ob^caive of the P rof e ct Is the training of a 
core group of rrtativHy young fesearcbeia lo continue research 
work in these ihnist areas. 

Potential rescaiehcn will be invited to wofkahops during July- 
As^ust 1993 for flnalking the research agenda. Inmaied acholajs 
art requested to send a brief outline of thek pcopoqcd study in¬ 
cluding its scope anri relevarKv. 

for furtbrr d^tmiU, pUtue coniact: 

Pn^ewsor T.N. Kriahaaa. 

Honorary Pna i cc* Coordinator. 

Centre for Development Studies. 

Prasanihnagar, 

ThlruvanarahapurafD‘69S (HI. 
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ftowtiMMloo cottL'BaUciiy • Nrw 
of miMy tai MX cdR te Umm 

H li Botiht p«rpo«e berc 10 trive ibai 
idl k iwH wib the 9£Be. Per fron h. 
HoMW. the ewTOK proMeme (hit the 
SfiBi«« MiS Me be^ uHlM IP p«ih 
i eehene with will m* the power lehff 
foiog up by ei Icmi thne tnici. the loie 
of the eouttry*! poi»er e^eipoMm eeoor 
aadifutuiedfiiBMtheMtioMlewhe- 
quv of huge iWMUL And the SEBi wil 
cooclDpe to be li the Mi M& efter wch 
iMfe lirifr rewktee m (hey wll teve lo 
mbritflH the peoer hilBe produced by the 
proporod priim pad tweign poiroi com* 
piiift Fbrtlar. the power tirifft wlU be 
piiihid upiotte lc««li whkb wU moke 
thh Ml hen of huury coneutnptioo only 
lorthetawDuicdfew. IfthhienoiepItiA- 
Ik fnud 00 the p < opic> whet dee ie it? 

Tn£ AtruNATive 

It mey he ertued thit eny power it 
whiicm (he coet u better thu oo power. 
However, even by (he DcpiruDcnt of 
Power*! own cMimiiee, the country k 
goiig to lm«« from loicniil rceourcce to 
idd 2S,000 Km. Whit need! to be o- 
imiaed k whether iherneiim edet to 
either um (he liroe imourti of inveeuMBt 
for incitiiinf the iottilled cepodiy 
beyond TMfiOb MVA or in conuolliRf the 
dcmiod. Incidentilly. both poetiNlhics 
eiM (odey. 

It hiebecnihmtby S N Aoy.^oneof 
the cnoet reepected power cnguiem ia the 


cooxry, M (Am efeooMr ptttBing Ob' 
lioro pnidde which m OQt bckg udbrd. 
The loid eune todiy ehovi Dm in future 

we dull be thon of peduif po«ro duriflt 
dey iid lune nirpha power M oiihLThB 
h iheody <0 n t^ cuiisn fhd indibo 
tor much of the north. Thk k obviously 
becrowe the rkmend durnf dey k roueb 
hiib9 thn « togbL However, the O^iii* 
mcM of Power a lo idd eoil« 

Tired power ptonu. nudeer power ptonU 
tod combined cyde power pliotv ell of 
whkh trebm load pitais. The caal'flnd 
power pUoi! will hive to be put either on 
l«« shin opetuiora or i nnaber of such 
pkntt wU have lo epeme well belowr their 
cepaeby for thOK penods when the de* 
ound k |ow. Hydd power k ideal for 
peakiftt poacr but has come under severe 
eavirofluneotd oppoeitieo. In effect, the 
DepartmcM of ^wer k planaing on bale 
toed sutioo! instead of pent load su* 
ilOBa It will be far more ecoeomkal to 
add open cyefc pas (urbiiws to ptoce of the 
combined cyde pUnti ai thcM will meet 
peakiat duty M much tower eapiial costa 

The se co nd option k to introduce 
demand lide management for power con* 
sumption. It has been computed thai it 
k much ch e ap er so unett in redueil^ con* 
sumption aiher ihaa investing in new 
power generetiiv pUatt. The lowering of 
consumption in ^rope and the US has 
been maialy on this account. Thus a utih* 
ty ia the US ^«e out to its c us totnen free 
roetpatt fVjoieKents which consume only 
20 per cent etoctneUy compued lo (he 
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Con pn MW 

Equity mpiial—1:4 dcto-4qtii(y 
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<a) Thecoeuofdkiritoiiioa iaertenohnk metmaaiiinon eyMeaaaieM Im he 1.00 per 
uflliMigiiiit the cufimAerotoitieo eons efiheSEBs or (U* rupee Mmi of the propoeed 
plaMs wa Nqube krpr Unenmetu by SEM to link Uwn to tbe grid. TheefoK. Pe 14D 
tor dkiribuUon ie quite nrMciabte 

(b) TheooetiliavebinihowraiinipeeitorleaaeadcqukypeMionorikeeagiuil bw arear 
lual bald cuircacy coeta Tberetorc. aa mawil depisMMioa of lie fupae eoM toe been edded 

as the RpaymcAu Kbm been gueiiBMed ia hard curvaaey 


oonnai ttuoiBceiHS ana avoioeo tw la- 
staQation of new power plants. In India, 
a siudy^ suggests thai even If 20 per cent 
of aU lamps were leplacsd by compaci 
fluoresesnts. there would be a Mving of 
Rs 1,300 oore per arvnum. 

Tbe ether pdssibiliiy is to tower the 
apiial cost! by standardiMtion and 
replication of a basic design with only 
some modiTicatMas. The econooiks of 
nandardkaiiorv can lead lo a substantial 
reduction of costs, particularly If the 
capital crunch is recognised and desigm 
are made accordingly. In (he power sac* 
lor. the leodency has been to build mther 
cxpcrtBve pluus in (he name of retiaUhty 
The plant load factors have not shown any 
major improvements due to (his. but the 
pUrti COM! have gone up considerably 
The above course can lead to ivduaiM 
of cosu by as much as 23 per cent to the 
cost of plants and should be the Tini 
lion 10 be aeidscd. However, with impon 
of capital, the power planning is moving 
in llw oppoaiie direction—more noo- 
Mackdard plants and consequently higher 
ca^tal costs. It might be interesting to 
note that in the nuclear energy sector, US 
capital coeif are much higher than Euro¬ 
pean capital coAs precisely becauK of 
thk. The European plants have been stan¬ 
dardised while (he US ones are not. 

Currently, (he Indian planning proceu 
seems to be corr^ely comaioso No 
tong-term planning is bdng done (o en¬ 
sure a coherent energy poliey which will 
evaluate various options and suggest g 
viable path. Instead, a tow buzz words like 
liberalisation aiHl privatisation are bdng 
used to sabsdiute for hard policy. 
Itoew, power poUcies cannot be formu¬ 
lated on such flimsy baso. Tor those 
enamoured of the South Korean experl- 
ervee, it mighi be iniercsting to know thai 
South Korea nMionallsed (he power sec¬ 
tor in 1962 because of the problems with 
private pow er companim. 1b those who 
wear ideological blinkers, all thk means 
buk Tbe s^ing of India piecemeal is the 
game aod it motten link if future genera- 
lions pay a heavy price for the activities 
of to^*s carpetbaggers. 

Notea 

1 P V lUngyys Niidu. miniiter of siate for 
power, Rajya Sabha aiuver io uiutaned 
queuion No IjOOO. May 1993. 

2 P V Keiigy)« Ntidu, minitier Of stale for 
power, Kajm Sabha answer io unsarred 
question No vg|. May 1993. 

3 K Viiaychandran. Study Report on tndh't 
^wvr&rtoc AoUrra and Aosfuni, April 
1992 

4 S N Roy,V£££ Horlzor*. lltsthiMe of Eke- 
meal and Ekcironic Engincerv liiue No 2, 
1992. 

5 CtoM Cragg, ‘Demanding Plans for Power 
Cm\ AVw Setentia, March 1993. 
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Burden of Proof: Danger Clause 
in Dunkel Text 

to the TRIPS chepter of the Du/ikd Drefi, Aftich 34 cootgins (he 
dtauuHi to rty m e the burden of proof in cases invoMag process 
patents, to effect, the accused woutd be hdd guilty unless they 
can prove thdr innocence. This is standing accepted precepts of 
hgni justice and human rights on thdr bead. Its impiementation 
to prevent farmers from SAvtog seed of the protected yariaies wifi 
also result in serious law and order ^blems. 


THE Dunkel DnA. ii the ccnut of a 
irowlai contrtntny. it widely pctcdved 
10 be a dociuMni with i bias, teekiag to 
defend the indc iotoeiu of dritloped 
eoueiriei at (he cost of die deveSopini 
couautes. There jft eewal cUuM* In the 
dnil which would hurt Indian itiiereMs 
and Ihoee of the third world. One Mch ie 
the demand lo aieod paieai procaeden 
Id pbott cDMuaed In the eecdoo on llide 
JaidketuaJ Property IU|hu 

n^lPS). 

In the TRIPS chapter, Article ^ 000 * 
tains Ihe demand to reverie the burden of 
proof la case of proocst peieou. 11111 
clauae rexfiee the onus for proviag that 
patent iafrinfoneni has taken place from 
the cooipliinaDi to Ihe defendant. This, 
as «* t^l set is also the clause that 
Mkm ft poesMe for patant-bolden to cn> 
force paterni la the fMd. a task which 
would otherwise be impossible ia coun* 
trici like oun» where the rural areas are 
■M organised and ibeiefore not easy to 
podca. 

Rdvmlai the burden of proof would 
■COD that the one who makes the con* 
plaint that patent infrinpeoKm is takinf 
plncA does not haw to provide any 
andme or proof In nipport of hk charte. 
The person chaiiad wftb the offence has 
10 detaid hkrodf and prow hk innoesnea 
Thk ia effea means the accused would 
be held luihy until he can prmu his in* 
Bocence Thk k sundini not only pre* 
cepis of ksal jusdea but also human 
rifhts. squarely on their head. 

If India were to accept the patcntii^ of 
plant varieiieSk it would haw devasuicna 
consequences for Indian scientisis and 
fismerv It wil mean Ihac po fortherlm* 
piowncai a presected plan varkdes wii 
be possible idibout a I k e n ee from the 
pateat-boldes It wlU also mean that seed 
tmill^licadoneaBcepc by the pacem-holdcr 
will be againsc the law. Hmtn will haw 
(o buy fresh seed from (be patent-hdidint 
company for ewry sowiag. Dte age-old 
rights of farmers to saw seed from their 
harvcsia, for their mvB use. wiQ be aboidi* 


cd. if firmen were to p e nki la using seed 
mwd from their Iasi crop to sow the neat 
006 cicber becawi^ of igaorance of the 
new IM or hreausr they could nor afford 
Ihe cost of aaw seed for every sowing or 
out of plaio ciHssdAes6 d would cortsii' 
tuie a pateai iafrintemeat and be hable 
for pufdshmeni. 

1b dcraoflsiiaie bow rerersing the 
burden of proof will sun a chain of coo* 
saqtntMas with wry nagaiiw effects, let 
US considcT an aampla lai us assume 
there k a km agent for a company 
holdin g the pmaas for the most roccamfut 
ly sold potato variety, skwacd ia dkrrici 
Shahjahanpur of UP. Thk ageai would 
know from tie land rewaue records that 
« arwi atourtd the Shahjahanpur area, let 
us say, lO/KD acres are \ioder potato 
cukivadon each icasoiL Tlik agent, sukc 
he k the sole supphet of seed ia 

the area, will know how much seed he 
should be sefing if lOgDO acres of potato 
are bong cukivaied. If be finds that he 
k selling seed that will plaat only 34)00 
acres, then he knows that the rest k being 
pUated wHh seed ihai the farraers have 


ding 10 the MV GATT rafofe afl oofr 
siituie a pmeat lafHa^MM ^ ghe ttre 
agent the right to flk a roniplaim. Itcaa 
be MMy Muared thm seed a^ts win be 
A«r vigUaoi In this re sp sc. If fornrefs row 
seeds out of tbefe har«M and do not buy 
fresh seed for ewry sowing. It wiO owaa 
lower seed sates and therefore lower 
Ttwnwei for ibr paiai-holdiflt company. 

Wkh Che reversal of (be burdm of 
proof, the seed agent does not haw to pro- 
vide any evidence or Identity who etacOy 
has broken the law; in which village or on 
whicb scala He merely corapiaiiu to Ihe 
govcr n meiH that patam tnfriiifemeni is 
takii^ place la (he Shahjahanpur area 
with respect to production of potato iced. 
The gownuneoi then has ip identify the 
offenders and penalUe them to (he 
satisfaction of the paiem^holder. 

In another wrialion, (he paien('hokfer 
can diarge (he farmers of ^ah^ahanpur 
district with peicm infringement. Since 
this will make liiile tense to farmers in 
Shahjahanpur. they will ikm be able to de* 
fend chcnudwi. the colleciiw nature of 
the charge will confuse (he Issue still fur* 
(her. If the pateM*holder does not receive 
compensation from fannen for patent in¬ 
fringement. he can comptain to OATT 
and demand aetion agaioP India. iWo 
things are possible then. The Indian 
gowmmcni can be threatened with cross 
reuhMion as penalty for not enforcing pa¬ 
tent protection. Thk could translate Into 
acifons like slapping higher impOrt duties 
on our tea oporu to one of the OECD 
countries or perhaps reducing Ihe quota 
of tettite impom from India into the U& 
Or (he g o w ritme m will have to forcibly 
get the fanners of Shahjahanpur to pay 
what k daimed as compensation. 

What will be the effects of tlrese biiarre 
new provkfoos if they are implemented? 
8or ooe, Ihe gmernenent wil be cswght up 
in hUgaiioo. for which it wil 


held back from the kM crop. Thss, nccor* 


Indlgn Society of AgrlcuKurgl Cconomla 

POST OF Research Officer 

Aopkcaoons are mroed tor the post or RESEARCH OFFICER m the Indien Socety 
d ^icuturei Econonaca 4646. Esptenaae Mansiena Road, bonbeHOO OOT 
EssenbaF OwMcadorB iiood academic record with at toast mwks or an 
equiwtont grade at Master s degree lever «i Economic^ with speoaksation tn 
A^utrear Econonics from to Indian University or an eguivotont degree from 
a foreiy Uniwrsa^ Candidaies wen a Doctorate or SAPhil m AgrIcuRural 
Economics wsh twe years resewch mperren ce and puOhcadons iri standard 
lOua,ak wd be gnen preference. Eroiurence m edging and publiCilion of 
academic lourrwr^xiols k desvable 

Age fenc: 3S years, the post cames the payscato foKOO-TS MOCKTOO^COO. 
M a dditi on 10 pay. Dearness AttOMunce. House Rent Allowance vd Compen 
satoryipcai Ai^ren ce wiB be pwdaccoreang to the futos of the society. Gross 
emolumenBatne/n^rmnumofscderSs 4^76 start may be cornldered 

for candidates wan research egxnencc Appomtment to the pM wiH be made 
on probation for a period of two yeare Apt^atlors with copies of supportaig 
docvmcn&tcrtihcaies and pubkihed papers and iret salary drenn should reach 
the Hon Secretary withm fifteen daya from the dare of pubicai<on of this 
r^vfftrsem e nt 
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wiM tinnm hr«e been IfilbaMd or the 
new Im llM will |own telr 
pne^om bcncefertb thei they will itoply 
■oeedeiotiiciiL InenUkelbood (heywfl 
defy tbc lews ihit mike luk Mue to 
them end ihu ire IQ ofcniouily eieinM 
tkdr iBleioU. 

lb prated hsdf from (be coniuai 
threu of cron mliaiion. or from hiving 
(0 fordbJy iceUse peymau from Ni 
finncn. the Indien tcMnunent wUI be 
fmd 10 UK iu toal edmlokiriikie to 
polke the othowke uQtOMereeUe hiMK* 
liAd to eoiuie thu fennen eblde ^ po¬ 
tent nda. Thedlieei outcone of ihii st9 
wilt he to megnify xveni tunes the o^ 
portuAltici for corruption in rural iraes 
with the finner is vletln. 

16 aforce peieM lews for pleni vihe 
ties end to praveni fermers from siving 
seed of praiecMl mrieiicg the gownuneoc 
wilt heK 10 rely on the locel edmieistri* 
tioe. So It wll be lower level revenue end 
polke offlciik Like lub-inipectors of 
police, 'peiwehi' end lehtiUen who wiH 
be entrusted with the lesk of policing the 
imptemenietiofl of peiat lews. It u ib«M 
peopk who w Ul be empowe red to certify 
whether Rem Din or Mushtet) All hes 
broken the lew and replenied e crop with 
seed (het they hed icved fiom the original 
varkty. This authority will piece the 
fermen lo completely at the mercy of 
theM offkiets that they would become 
vulnerable to coostant extortion, whether 
they were at fault or not. 

Thmking the consequences through, it 
becomes quickly appereni that these steps 
could have expMve political conse¬ 
quences Oaoe the firmer begins to realise 
that his giMrnment is penalmng him 
so that large seed companies owned by 
foi?igr>ers can claim their prafits, he will 
be up in arms. More lo since he will be 
penalised for doing whet he end hb 
forefathers have always had the right 
to do. 

If the Iknoiiv community rises to de¬ 
fend Hi rights, niral Indie could see very 
turbulent tiinee. The realisation of (he in- 
lattice bcini dooe to then will lead to de- 
TMUice of the new seed laws and to large- 
scale pratett and noknee The generatioa 
that saw Brttlsb rak and was engaged in 
the freedom ttruggk is flill with us. They 
see panlkb between the sHuaiion created 
by the new GATT laws and the way the 
East Ictdii Company which came to trade 
stayed on to ruk Indie for 200 rear>« 

Often ai Gene Campaign meetings in 
small towns, once the consequences of 
patenting hare been understood. tMi 
aspect it discussed, mostly by the older 
perpk. One thing is clear, not only is 
reversing the burden of proof a blow to 
the rights of Individuals, its implements- 
liOD could here a serious fall-out. affec- 


thv kw Md «dK la *e lattd. 

Vm Coamures Mtaku/e poahlon b 
tlM the dauK oa b ur d ca of praof b 
kttiwrff. t^ nil ikKiy wkiigd aider 
dtt ladka ikS msd thus fore in- 

plying Chat aoceptiag H would oot create 
MW a dvqe c precada ta Thb b fake. The 
Cact b that brndea praof under ladka 
law b reven^ b oaly two exircme con- 
dMona. botheruMSofa blgMysensHire 
iodal Miure. One b b the caK of rape, 
the ocher b idiai b cafled a dmvry detth. 


ly have their repres em ahve b be lok 
Sabha after a g^ of ahnoei two years. 
The bydcKiioe for this Uk Sabha coast- 
lucoey ■ schedakd for May 19. Alwqyi 
a pr es t igi oM seat, thk time ekcUoci for 
thu scat hai acquired addad dgbfleanca 

Ekeuem for thb Mb had baea eoamer- 
naibed by (he Ekettoe CoaoiBioa d«- 
idg the 1991 general ckobo. The whbi- 
sical and lOM^ uojuttjfkd couosema^ 
ding had been challenged by the Janau 
Dal (JD) carbidaiq Indra Kumar Gujnl. 
aad the Samanwdt Jaoaia Rvty <ilP) 
candidaiq Ymbwaoi SInha. Mlowiag 
Ouiral’t fIccfiCH to the Raiyq Sabha, the 
JD withdrew hspctitioa.tedid theSJP. 
And (lit pared the «qy for be byoketioB. 
What has provided added ttgaifkance (o 
the Patrm b'bccdon bthai bosh theCFI 
and JOi oihffwke attm b nmionai and 
stale pobn bare fkided eandbrns wbk 
the ^1 (ML4Jhaadoo) and the Indian 
ftopk*s Prom (IP^ bare decided io 
aciivdy support (hr CPI candsdab. 

TheCPI has a lw a ys beea a major force 
m ihB coattHueoqf. Ii has eiiher won the 
scat as in I9g7. 197] Md 1910 or has 
nushed doK sccoad m te 1957. 19(2. 
1977.1914 and I9t9 la 1999 (he CPI had 
lost the seat due 10 a spin b kft voces ea 
both ihc CPI and IPF had fWlded their 
caibidaies. The combined voces of the 
CPI (1.59 lakb) Kid IFF {Sim tm ob- 
numbered the 1.79 lakhs potted by the 
BjP, AnosMr 45J!DD voto bcoipobid 
by tbc JD candidate 

Ounog the 1991 eknions, hoaorer. the 
CPI had withdrawn its candidate ia view 


pairaflai hope lo enforce panu bwa. 
Without tUs, pettebg would be bipoaii- 
bk b (he vlliggcs of India. Chba whkh 
like us wu peaattMd under the US Tlide 
Aa Spedal 301 for not provMini ade¬ 
quate paient protection, recently coa* 
dueled bilateral negotiaiions with the 
AmericKii bstttk the eonflici. Chba ac¬ 
ceded to proccK and produci pateois b 
the chemical and phannaceutlcal secior 
(but not living orgaakau). Il however 
rcaoHiiely refused to accept rcrersbg (he 
burdea of praof. TTwre b a ksson to be 
leant here. 


ol the con^ku scat adjunment among 
(he noe-ttlP, noa-CongreH partlm and b 
Cmouf of (he JD candidate, IndraKuatar 
OuinJ who was (MS only a nacboal k^er 
of (he party but also regarded as a fellow 
(ravettre by thu CPI. Though election for 
(he Patna leK bad been cDuotermaadcd, 
lai adjuaUMM among the CPI, 
CPM. JD and JMM h^ cMwed a sigolfi- 
OKU icduabo b the UPs ttrength from 
nbe to fWe and a compkse routing of (he 
CongWttCO vdddi could bag jun ooc ami. 
This tbse the JD has re-laid its daim to 
the scM and hat fWded a Duk known 
man. Ram Kripal )hdav. as Hs candidate 
Ihdav had evlier fought from the Paiao 
wets vidhan sabha coAstituensy and lost. 
The JD daiKS (hal as pan of the seal ad- 
juatiaeM during 1991 ekcilens, the JD 
had ’given’ Munger cent to the CPI In ex¬ 
change for the Patna seat But the CPI 
calk (he JD*! claim totally hasden sbee 
the CPI had been given Munger seat b 
leturi for (he Gaya ecas whkh the JD was 
ciiambg but where the CPI had stood 
acoad b the 1999 ekctkmi whUe the 
JD-simporied 6JP candidate bad wmi 
( be seal. 

^rfonntacewue alio (he JITi daim 
orer the seal b unjuu. The only time It 
comnwd the seM was b 1999 and imsn- 
bly losL b stood a poor nWi and forktted 
bs* tccwvy dspopi. dopke hwvi^ (khkd 
a yadtv caadidaie in (his ywdtte^oaaaaiad 
constituency. Bren the IPF bad secured 
7W vcNCBmore than (he JD TheCPI’s 
spectacular record has already been 
descrihad abore Desphe s nara l lomds of 
talks betyreen the JD repra e marive, the 
Bihar CM Lboo Piisad and CPI’s cen- 


The reversal dawe k in faa the very 
inttrumcat by which the procagoaitts of 

Patna By-Election: Significant 
Contest 

Krfohna Oaltanya 


Aimost ttf/ fAe JeA putks hsvc supported a single candidate 
against the EIP t^^ing a message to progressive forces to Join 
hands against conunutsai fascism. 


IF all goK well peopk of ^tna may fbai- 
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'Ml and Kale I ca defi b ip, the f ormer has 
fCftucd to wtihdmw the JO's omdMate. 
Il k iIm *frMidly amcst*. as laloo Prasad 
calk haad the adivewpponettended by 
dM CP! (MULiberaiion) and the iPf to 
the CPI candidate ahich has fiven added 
(diaincaAce to the f^na by-eleciUm. 

Since both the CPI and JD candidates 
happen to be yadavi. the result of the by* 
almion would show whether yadavt are 
analfficd on caste or class lines. So far 
yadivs have been supponina the CPI. In 
RceM limes CPI IML) forces have also 
nude their presence feh in Patna disuict 
as in otber parti of Bihar. The recent 
iMSiacie ai Harinaihehab in March last 
Aoiiicd that dasi soUdariiy had taJwn root 
aawif the yadavt. 

la the Hwinaihchcl: incident while the 
BcO'rich yadavs oraanlsed ufMler KUart 
Sanph had no hesitation in taking cudgels 
on behalf of a bhiunUiar landlord betong- 
big 10 she Sangh and aitackint yidav poor 
peiianti» organised in thia cate by (he 
CPM {MUpany unity) who had over- 
eoaeuMe lo stand againH yadav 
halakSi The CPI(ML) and iPF*supported 
CPI candidate's victory would show that 
ctaai poiarisation has iodeed taken root 
among the yadavs while the performance 
of the JD candidate would show to what 
fMeiK Laloo Prasad’s yadavisation 
tracts the yadavs. 

Baidei the \hdavt, the other dominant 
caste group in the ^na corutiiuerKy are 
the kayauhas. A spineless eommunity as 
htf as politicil conviction is concerned 
and a maior contributor to the state's 
derkdom and bureaucracy, the kayisthas 
hew alt^ayi voted on caste liites. Fbr in* 
Kam In the 1914 decuorm the kiyasthas 
voted en mttm for the mdependerK can* 
dld«e,UOen$KSinha. In the 1999 dec* 
tiOQS they voted err msum for the BIP 
candidita S N Srivastava. In the counter¬ 
manded I9M eiectioru, however, the 
keyasthas changed loyahy and voted for 
^tohwmat Sinha de^ie knowing that 
Sinha stood no chance of winnir^ Sinha's 
background in the elite IAS was the main 
acuaction lo a community whose only 
asptratiofi n of gdliag a foothold etiher 
in the elite IAS>1PS» the provincial 
bureaucracy or the derkdom. Since then, 
hovwwr, EiPs advocacy of Hinduiva and 
the new economic pohey has found 
ttaundt supportm in the ccenmuiaiy. f4ot 
only has the EIP fielded a kayaKha can* 
didate for the scat but has roped in the 
nim star. Shairughoa Sioha whom every 
kayaKha sees as its rtprcuntaiiw in the' 
ntm world, to campaign for (he party. 

Besides the assured support of (he 
kayaKhas, its (radidonal vote bank of 
iradcn and the new and growing vote 
bmik of service sector professionais, the 
BJP would be greaily benefited by (he 
total dedmation of the Congrttsfl) In 


EHInr.'In ibk wfwa, h woakl be in* 
tuLMkg ID wMdi the idative performance 
of the BIP and Co^itasfl) as H would 
showtowhai odeM the former bat gmoad 
at ibe eapease of the brier. The Coo* 
grcss(I)'s suppon-beee has been among 
the biwmihan who have a signiricaM 
shift of votes in Patna bemds the raipuu, 
bnhokins and Muslaia. So pathetic a the 
coflditioA of the party in Bihar that its 
leader Jagannaih Mishm supposed to he 
having (be brgcK mass foll^Rg among 
the state's party l ea der s reevMly appeal¬ 
ed to the film ttar'tnraed HP Rajesb 
Khanru ’to prmdde kadership to (he 
demoralised Congressfl) ranks" io This 
hour of erms". And Com g r m fl)** fo** k 
widely believed to haw benefited the BJP 
which has emerged as the more fonnkla* 
bta protector of upper caste iatcresu, 
brahmanicil socbl Order and ibe ehie 
coniumpiion-ericficad new economic 
policy Any accretion la the votes polled 
by the BIP would show thai the tradi* 
(ional supporters of (he Congmsfl). 
upper cutet like bhumihars. brahmins 
and rajputs havu mmnd towards the BJP. 

Abo iotercKiag would be the voiiag 
beh a viour of the Musbna Before the 1919 
elections (he Muslims used to support ihe 
Cot«reu(l>. The Bkagalpur riots bowewr 
changed allihaiandinihe 1919 electiom 
they voted for (he CPI caodidete follow* 
ing Hi sccubr ewdeotiak. Since then, Ihe 
bn's painstaking work among ihe mataes 
and (he gowmseni's coamitmetK to 
maintain co mmunal hmtooy has eamoed 
peace and amity on the cooummaJ from 
in Bihar. The vodag behaviour of the 
Muslims would show who ibey sec es ■ 
more dependsMe secolm force, the left or 
Ihe JD Anoibm fonor k the Kisan Sangh 
under which landed thrmnti from wnous 
castes hew oigaaiesd tbea uclm in Iktna. 


BMlakbao SbMk ^kdm^ dWMbifefod 

this body Is an old Cooemnaan who at 
the otane ^ 1991 peaem fbedOM joined 
the JD and then defscMd lo JD<A). TV 
JD(A) las sriihfoosm Ms hi 

fovour of die CPL Ikdav would obvioi^ 
not like to deploy the maeck ponv ei the 
disposal of the Sangh for the vicMry of 
the CPI. It would either be for the BJP 
or Coogreufl). Giveo that the CPI<ML) 
and IPF have dedded 10 aedvdy woik for 
(he CPI eandidaie they will deflnitaly 
redst (he booth-capturing by the Kban 
Sangh lumpens. 

By all indicaiHMs H b going to be a 
fight betwuen the CPI and lie BIP and 
in today's comaa k means a fight baween 
peofMiw Mcular denocracy and ragrag- 
sive coniounal fasdsia. Not only CPI 
(ML UberaiicB) and IPF. but also MCC, 
MCPI. SUCI. forward Bloc and BSP 
have extended their support to Ihe CPI 
candidate and have decided to campaign 
uaHedly for (he CPI candidate iUhough 
the CPI(M) has IKK yet decided whom to 
wpport. Thu sends a clear signal to the 
anti-Congitiid) enti-BIP forces through¬ 
out (he country to Join hands agniiui 
communal fascism and impcrialisl-dicta- 
ted economic policy. Admittedly the vic¬ 
tory of the kft candidete would ikm be as 
easy as H would have been if the JD were 
not in Ihe fr^. But even If the BJP wins 
by default due to a split of anti* 
Congresed) anU-BJP votes, the message 
would still be the lairve The performance 
of the bit caitdidaie would abo serve as 
a btson to (be CPI (bai it b fuUb play¬ 
ing second flddb to the JD and inisead 
of (bai the CPI should flntly Krivu for 
unity of the kfl forces since it gives bet¬ 
ter bargainiag power to the united bft 
vb-«-v/e the other non-BJP non- 
Congreu<l) forces. 


The Indian Association for the Study of 
Population announces an Essay Competition under 
Chandrasekaran Award. The essays written on 
"Population Growth and Sustainable Develop- 
ment" by young scholars (below 40 years) arc in¬ 
vited. First prize Rs.I,500A, second prize Rs. 1,000A 
and child prize Rs.750A. 

The articles for inclusion in the competition 
should rcac^ Prof. PC. Saxena, I.I.P.S., Govandi 
Station Rdad, Deonar, Bombay-400088 by 
IS October, 1995 at the latest. 
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CUMKAT 

State-Sponsored Attack on 
‘Pani Parishad' 

Skripad DbamMOtikary 


The Oujmt govenmteM hes unkeshed m systemetk CMmpeigf^ to 
indmdMte end sikrKe the movement protesting egeinst the 
SMTOindn Project. 


ON May I, Aout 40'SO taooU^am ttpnn* 
ad rale ihc Shreyw RHmdaiien Hall ia 
Ahmadabad whm tha *Pani Fkrtahad 
Comamion on Mkier* ofimkcd by the )al 
lUktha Abhiytn <JRA) and Abtuyen 
aaekty «ii in piofreai The hoodlum 
mere ihoutinp ilo$ani Uke ^ker 

'*epos M and 'Nemwde tb/eiur benkt 
rAefr, etc. And e*tn te the keynote ad* 
dren wu being deUvend by B B Vohra. 
they enaicbad away ibe mieropHone» 
itartad dcMroying ptepeny. beating up 
and (hraatening partkipanie, and declared 
ibai *1UI thoae oppoeLog the Narmada 
Projea muai (emit the hall immediately^ 
or die they will bp beaten up". 

The Jal Rakiha Abhiyan ia on informal 
gioup of IndivMudi/organbaiiom wort* 
ing and intotited In the water rdaied 
Hiun in Ouiarml. The aim of the Abhiyan 
ii 10 undertale leaearch and campaign on 
the licuet related to water, and inkiaie 
a peopic’i raovement towards a panici' 
paiory, conununity controlled water 
management praaiA The Pani Paruhad 
was being hM with the purpoee of 
fadlitaiing wide-ranging arnl inienae 
diicusiiens on the water p roWem of 
Oujam. Narm^ was neither the central 
theme of (he ftrishad, nor was it an anti* 
Nannada progranuno In fact, to involve 
•s many dJverK opinions as possible, the 
organiien had invited, apan from NOOs, 
lodal action groups and Aperts, all the 
MLAa, MPi mud tahika pramukhi (baade) 
of Ouiam. Navin Shi^. the Gujarat 
minister for rural devdopincm. had also 
sent a message, conrnendtng the effort 
and lending his best wishas to the 
hrishad. Mny MLAs, political figures 
and prominent people froo Oujarat and 
outside had confiniMd their pmdriparion. 
Among them were Jayaaraswi Vyai. Pra* 
veeiuingh Jadeia (both MLAs), Mahcifa 
Thakker (foriM MLA and prominent 
political Hgure of Kutch)»ICjshor Sant 
(promineai Gandhian and redptent of 
Vrikshainlira AaanI). Anil Shah, dueaor 
of the Aga Khan Rural Support Pro* 
grgffliDe. etc The double began when (be 
inviuuioitt to the hruhid inentioned that 
OIK of the speakers invited was Mcdha 
Pukv of the Nannada Badkao AndoUn 
(NBA) who had been uMted as one of the 


speakers for ihe leuioe on Narmada Pro* 
iect and CularaiH Bhicr Polky oo the 
second (and final} day. 

Some people seemed le find ih» objee* 
tioitaUe. at^ a few days before (be 
Pirisbad. the managemcai of the hall 
r tceivud ickphonk (hraaSs from one 
LceUbca Demi of Ihe Ekm Parlehad^ 
an organiution whose bead h the wife of 
the chief minister UnsUaben tatd, A 
aufflber of phorK caUs foBowed. asking 
(he management to refuse lo give hire iKe 
haM out to the Mshad. The maaagBiiBU 
remained Tina. The orgwueera promptly 
iaformed the police comeniaslOBer of 
Ahmcdabad and (he pobcc siaiioo about 
thethitau and laqumted peosmtioo, This 
was doiM in writing. 

On the raomiQg of May l» wticA ihe 
ftrUhad was to be^ ihe poUce were 
conepicuous by their a be e no a l( was 
■round 12.00 noon, that the hooUgiM 
pushed aside ihe two eeevity piardi ai 
the gate and aonned ime tim praadma 
Shouting slegwi. they brola into the hall 
as the k e ynote add r e se was belag debverad 
by Vohra. They aO weM m froat of the 
dais, snatched ibe mike aeay. aod started 
scraaming slogans. And then, suddenly, 
they WOK on a iwnpagc They threw down 
the flUkc broke it. artd Marled using the 
iron rod to destroy mom property. Ban* 
BCTi. charts, maps were torn olT. Wooden 
frames (to hold bgnrKrs. ci^ wee broken 
and (be sticks lucd as weaponc Beds, 
pillowy chain were thrown about. Tlibe* 
bgbts wese smashed. All the whlk. the 
delegares iricd to sit peacefeUy, offering 
neither resistance nor provocation, 
ctpressing (heir protest in a non-violent 
manner. 

The hootigatH sianed thieaieniag. 
beating up, abusing the ddigmas. Anyone 
who said anyining. was immediately 
(aigeud. They started shotsing‘Vhcrc is 
Megha (Medha)**? When Asbwinr Bhati. 
■ prom i neat Oujmi writer. Btcrary figure 
Slid that she had aot cocoa, the hoiotigutt 
attacked him and tried to beat him up. 
TlMy also tried to beat up otherv TTrase 
wte WOT mofv seriously hurt included 
Mahendra Upadhaja. Diptibea Raju. 
Raju Purohit. B B Wshn. fCtshor Sant, 
and Reran S«rahvi (editor .»f 


The **<y>*f^* also tried lo mokai D^cl* 
bca (a Qaftdhian social weaker), aod wera 
using nkost abusive bnguage agaww 
women. AI the while, they asked all ihOK 
who oppoced the Nannada Pro j act to 
kmo iranediatcly or would be beaten a^ 
Raju Purohit was beaten up becatiK he 
said ihai he was opposed to Ihe projeei. 

After about half an hour's destruetiva 
viokm action, the hooUgans Mined leav¬ 
ing. Some of them were easily kSenUfkd. 
Mom betonged to the NSUl or the Youth 
Congicti(l) and claimed to be eu p por te w 
of Urmilaben huel. Mm of Ibem warn 
drunk (imcilng of liquor he a vily^ 
Oujarat is a dry s-ara So«ne of ihoec id» 
tlfied included Ashish Amin, SunU Jlkai; 
Milur ShMt. ill of the NSUI. The fMi 
the pobcc had iwi given any proceetlea ia 
spite of prior intimation, clearly indicate 
theconnlvatHtof the suia the poBcei the 
ruling party in (be mailer. It clearly ex- 
poeo the fasdM lendencks of the Oujarai 
gevernareni which is ikh eHowing anyone 
the freedom lo caprets their views about 
(hcNBrTnadaPioieci.*nUsviolaH lOanpl 
to curb the fundamental rights of Um 
people iteedi to be siconfN coodcraned. 

Immediately after the noodlumi left, 
(he ddegaiee etiongly condemned Um Ind* 
dern. and rceoivsi to continue the diicui* 
sione wkh Medha takar partiopatJng oa 
the secood day Meanwhile, Raju Purohit, 
Kisbor Sant. Diptiben Raju and Oirfih' 
bhai Patel went on a one-day fast to pr» 
teal against Ihe emit. Latex in the dasf, a 
itatament signsd by about >5 organlsi* 
(ions sms issued condemning th: incideoL 

This ACM la not an isolaiad oi< but 
is pari of a syMematk campaign launched 
by the cute end the ruling party in Ou* 
iarai to inUaddate and tHence the move* 
men! igainst (he Narmada Project aod 
anyone who belimws that its voice should 
be heard. On March 2d. Congicss(l) 
workers staged a violent demonstnilOT 
and tried to pre^t MedKe Patkar from 
entering the venue of a put lie meetitig to 
be addi as ed by her. On April 22. a riokm 
mob of the workers’ uf the ruling party 
threatened and threw moms on the paaee* 
hd doBOftstraUoo by (he NE^ at Nasuudi 
town (BarodadiMrtet). The NBA was prm 
tecting agaiosi the rape on a tribal woman, 
Budhiben. The foU^ing week, two meet* 
top of Medba Patkar wen disrupted by 
violent mobs who threw cgp and tomaiDes, 
shouted threats and blackened Paikar'i 
face. The mobs were led by known Con* 
grcssfl) worker Nimaben Acharya* Tbe 
pobcc, preseM on (he occur ion, woe mere 
spectators. In all (he incidents, (he kep 
eferrwmt have been violence aod abuiA 
participation by members of the ruling 
party, and iftaaion of (be police. The inue 
is clearly not at all wbeiho the Nannada 
project b good or bad but of the bask 
right to freedom of thought and speech. 
It b this that is being attacked. 
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Law and Women in Unorganised Sector 

C Rcvindrui Nair 

Most wotnen workers ere in the unorsMiiised sector where the 
iMbOiiT laws, which exist, are most lax in the implementation. 


iHANJUBAN b a «>-ytar o4d 'masala* 
iriodef in BhMAifar. Cujmt. lo the peai 
iHaon aha waiki th« streets of middle class 
Mlff^oorhood. calUai out for «crk. She 
Hoops to sit in the cooftjwd, or rren on the 
Hfcet. and pounds spket in her itxw vessel. 
Her eusiomcn pay W bf ihe kilo (around 
Rs 2) and a few an more reasonable than 
etbeiti Some want lina otasala» and giN* her 
a small sieve lor slfllot it. Some weifh her 
work afler she fiiuihci her job^ so the lots 
due 10 scads aad stems falls on has. Her three 
aoAS are eoMruciion workers liviag and 
workint jlsewhwt She burrvn money from 
a aaifhbour uoiJ] she earns sosncthini or 
■odl ber toes help ha pof ha debt. She has 
been dolni this work ever sioee she was six 
yean old. MlKrablc indeed It the pliahi of 
such Jhanjubans in the country who must 
slot all thmifh theb hCe for mere survival. 

8MUy>five pa cent of the four lakh coir 
workers in Koala am women. There Is a 
throat from the neiphbounng Ibmii Kadu 
whcit new huskifii machines are being in* 
irodaced and only men aie being employed 
Oft IbaM machines. The ininimure wage is 
officially Rs IIJO for Ibb «ork. but they 
cut it down to piece work and women earn 
a niggardly Rs $. Their work involves soak* 
Ing the cocoma shell aad the green husk so 
thai they cae oiimci the Hbie insida They 
beat the hbsk so prepare the fibre fbr spin* 
idng. a iob paformed citha by hand or 
machine Gomaii has been doing this yob 
ever since she was 12. She bad studied up 
to IV standard. She is iwn* 46. Ha 
huibsmd deserted her long ago. and her 
daughso; also deserted, lhai and works wkh 
ha. Her sons live separately. Comati earns 
Ri 15 a day for husking ud spinning 100 
coconuts. 

The flumba of women construction 
workers in Ibmil Nadu is around five lakhs. 
Commeting and sub-conifaning reduce 
these woolen workers to an abysmally low 
status. Womoi occupy the lowest rung, 
though they do maaonry, earthwork, mosaic 
work, roofing and coocreu work. Ah hough 
these are skilled Jobs, aad backbreaking too» 
theae women corutructioa labouren are 
debunked as *wiekjlkd labour* and eicplaiced 
in umptcea nays, flouiing all Laws and 
canons of humaoity. Instaaces of the ma* 
eikse of mplciiation of women workers in 
the informal sector could be as many as the 
munba of such women struggling for a su^ 
sisience bving in a wide gamut of secton as 
agricultut^ lokuliui^ animal husbandry, 
fisheries, haotfooms, bidi industry, dairy* 
iag. handicrifts, ganQeni*maJung. fbod prtv 
ceiling, domestic work, construction in* 
duitry, etc. 


/^cording to the miainry of labour 
■Imoa 90 pa cent of the female labour force 
in India comprises women ca the informal 
sector, bui paredotireHy; all the lews mede 
lO far hem been m^e wvtii an eye Oft the 
women in the organised sector whiefc forms 
a mere 10 per cent of the workforce This 
has resulted in the margmaliseCMn of a 
atajoriiy of women worboe $0 much se the 
definitions of 'work* and 'produciioft* as 
they aist today, whaha m the census or in 
otba surveys on work, are such that sub* 
ustence praducikmaad serviem provided by 
women are eitha ignored or taken iaio 
account nargiaally. 

A cardinal feature Of all labour laws is 
that all the enactmenrs peaaimftg lo social 
security, welfare, safety aad working coodi* 
tions and the like u bared on the presum* 
ption of an onploya^avloyoe relationship. 
Hence anses the need to defba an cmploym 
and an cmploytr becauae the law places the 
onus on the employa so dtspense the 
benefits as ordained by the statute. But in 
respect of ihe amorphM mass of women 
workers in the unwgirVard sector, aiha (he 
empLoyer keeps oe chaagiag frequently, as 
in agricullure or coostniaioe work (where 
issured employmcM for a auaimum period 
m a year is itself ia doubth or ihoe is no 
dirKi retoiionship with the ultimate 
employa as in the cate of oc cu pa ii cr u whe re 
the only poini of coMad fbr she worka b 
a lower level intermcdiafy like a cofttrector 
or sw^<oiurecsor—a phewomeaon ihai pa* 
vades the bidi*iT>lbng indueiry; or agarbatii* 
making trade or the entire bocne'based work 
and the construction inductry. 

While there is enou^ scope aad need to 
improve the contents of (be aisting labour 
k^slauon. one fiads shockingly oimigh that 
(he enforcemcai machmery b hsdf ill* 
equipped lO do Us onoous yob. Provisions 
of the law arc impreebe and nebulous, mak* 
ing (hem a lubyect of raging wv of words 
in the corridors of courtrooms The poiaMes 
provided by law for vUaboo are m^cquate 
and the partkipatioo of ibe workm in the 
cnforeoneiu ofthe law is loiaDv absent. The 
adjudicating machinery and tne magbtri^ 
are loo far removed ft^ (he workers and 
from their for them to seek sanctuary 
in the corridors of juaice wUbous con* 
sidoabk lost of tiare or wages. 

ir we choose (0 eayine each piece of 
legislation, we can eas^ db em er yawining 
loopholes when women Miourers are con* 
caned. Tkke ihe Minimum Wages Aei, for 
jiuuiKo The act. as it stands now, merely 
provides, among oiha things, a mechanbm 
for fiaing and revbing the minunum rates 
of wages, but does noi gire any guidelines 


aa to tba bau on w bi ch (ha mMreiHi wtgn 
are lo be fiMd or revised. Infbdagandrevi^ 
log Ihe minimum rates of wages, ihe bnalc 
naads of ibe worker and ha famdy are not 
kept in view. While rrvtaing the flinimum 
wages, the authorities should lake cogni* 
sance of the changing poverty line on the 
basb of shifting price indet. In itipact of 
home-b are d women workm^iy and larga 
wepting for handloom. roost boftre-basad 
workare are women^t b men thai Ihe 
employa b saved from incurring ooc roar** 
ly expeiues rekating to setting up of a fee* 
tory. iftsUUiog equipment but also apcaaa 
for supavbion and control. 

The problem s of the inia-staie ra^moi 
workere do not receive any aitenikin daspUe 
(be Inta-Seme Migrant Wotken (Regulaiion 
of Employmeai and Conditions of Savke) 
Aci 1979. Thoe are otha piares of legi^* 
tion like (he Contract Labour (Regulation 
and AbolitioAl Act. 1970. the Maianity 
Benefit Aa. 1961. Equal Remuncniion Aa. 
1976, etc, which are citha badly imple- 
meoicd or violated. 

The Bidi and Cigar Workoi (CondUiooi 
of Service) Act. 1966 b an ioroonani place 
of bgblaiion sroca bulk of the home worters 
in bidi rolling are women. Here too the 
women are tain for a rida Jtwariably. the 
employa is reluctani to regisier hb women 
worken in bis books and iuue iderulty cards 
and log books for them. As a resuh women 
workera do not ga barefiu provided by law; 
eren waga are noi paid to them dirwtiy, but 
to (he male members of ibe household 
wrhose names alone, in most cases, figure in 
emplojor's books.* 

One of (he worst cases of legal violatloft 
tt in respeei of the pitiable plight of the con- 
itrwctlon workers. The poor women work 
unda an emplo)«r or more oftoi unda a 
contractor or sub<oMrsctor for sbort 
periods and more from one employer to 
anotba as also from one locatioo to anoUia 
with no guarantee of continued employ* 
mem. This absence of continuing relation¬ 
ship bawuot a consi ruaion worka and bb 
onploya with the syaton of contmaing and 
sub-contracting, makes it difficult for the 
womoi workm to get wages on a regular 
bas»s> Women labour is denied all (he 
benefits including the facility of creches for 
(be tiny tore who are left ia the charge of 
tbe olda girts, who hw becaua they do all 
ihebaby'Siujn^sddMiotoscboob. A few 
mobile cre ch ea provided by voivnury agen* 
cias hare only pointed to the wide chasm in 
the savkca. 

The Netioreil Commission on Self* 
Employed Wooro and Wbmen in (be Infor¬ 
mal Sector wfach submitted its report a few 
years ago recommended the sating up of a 
separate wing in (he unioii labour depart* 
meet to deal with the problems of un* 
organbed labour. The Comnbrion feh that 
the urength and pmiigeof Hat wir^ would 
have to be conunensume wbh ihe w s pon- 
iibilities towards (his sccior of la^r 
which accouMs for 90 pa oem of the total 
workforca 


oai 
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Idter-Regional VariationB in Health 
Services in Andhra Pradesh 

Bconomk ^Miopmtnt jnd of investibh $arpius, 

commerciMi ttctivity and infrastructural fadUties appear to be the 
maior features determining the spread of health services in the 
private as' well as the public and voluntary seaors. A comparative 
study of advanced and backward districts in Andhra Pradesh. 


IT it well rePOfniMd thit the health itatiu 
of i population it thaped by a variety of 
factors like food, water, tanitation. hout- 
inf. income, education and availability 
and accetsibility to health care facili(ica[l| 
Health lervicei are just one of the inputs 
required to improve the health ttaius of 
a population. Just as health status is 
influenced by socio-economic factors, 
similariy, health services are shaped by 
socio-economic and poliikaJ factors in 
social y.{2) These factors play an impor* 
tant role in influencing dedsioni rcfardini 
policy, amouni of resources allocaied. 
choice of technoloty» manpower develop* 
ment. education and priorities in research, 
which in turn shape health services in a 
given refion.|3] 

Studies which have looked at health scr* 
vices development in India have confin* 
ed their attention to the national level. 
These studies have poittied out that pubhe 
services arc essentially curative, capital 
intensive and are oriented towards urban 
areas. As a result, it is tvot surprising that 
two types of aub<systemt oust simul¬ 
taneously. One consists of the ill equip¬ 
ped primary health centre network for 
rural areas whkh is starved of resources 
and the other is the better equipped 
hospital network in urban areas which 
gets the share of the total 

resources. [4| Apart from the public sec¬ 
tor w^ich is state lupported. the private 
and voluntary lecion also provide health 
care. The private and voluntary sectors 
were well entrenched in the colonia] period 
itself attd v>fvr since irvdepe n dervee they 
have expanded signifkantiy. While infor¬ 
mation on these two sectors is not easily 
available a few studies have commerned 
on their sixeable presence in providing 
health carc.|S) In addition to thb, one 
finds that while the dOi was (he growth 
period for health services, there has been 
a gradual decline in etpendhutes through 
the 70s and OL[b] This has been an im¬ 
portant reaaon for the growth of the 
private sector, which has grown ligni* 
fkantly since the mid*70i.|g] (Based on 
information puMished by the Central 
Burtau of Health IhtelUgeAce.) 


Hence any efton at health care plan- 
fling has to take iMo account the public 
private and voluntary sectors. The issues 
that need to be addmsed art rural-urban 
disparities in the provision of services as 
well as the mttr-itgional dispanties across 
states. While studies at (he national level 
give us indicaiioAS of broad irendt. they 
provide little informatkm on variations 
acrom staio. Kccpuig in mind ihesuearvd 
diversity of the couniry the Shore Com¬ 
mittee had recommeaM that health ser¬ 
vices was to be a uaie subject. While the 
centre was to peowde policy directions, ihe 
states had full authority with respect io 
resource allocation, location ai^ ad- 
miniumion of iRsiitu(ions.[7] 

This article focuses on the iixer-rtfional 
differences of allopittuc health services 
provided by public, privaie and voluntary 
sectors within Andhra Pradesh, We look 
at two economkaUy advanced disiricts, 
vtt, Kriihaa and GwMur which belong to 
the coafUl Andhra region, and two 
backward dbuko, via. Mahbubnagar and 
Medak which belong to the Iblengans 
region. 

OovEtKSCNT Health Servkts 

A review of policy relating to health 
care in (he state indicates thu (he outlay 
on medical M public health has been 
meagre while the priorHks have been on 
sirengihenint alh^thic medical educa¬ 
tion and curative scrvicas. There are 
337 dlopaihic hospitah, 7S6 dispetuafses. 
90g primary health centres and 0.121 sub¬ 
centres funciiooing in the state. The toul 
bed strength in this sector is 29.090. Od 
an average there is one bed for 2.018 per¬ 
sons. There «e 5.814 doctors and 5.663 
nurses emploied in thb sector that b. one 
doctor for 10^097 persons and otte nune 

for 10406 persons. There ere 14^ henltb 

vieitors, 637 health supervisors, 5.012 
auJuKaiy nurse midwives and 10425 raid- 
wives in the state. 

rnfomaiioa on the privaie sector it 
limited. Informatiog b available only for 
21 of the 23 districts. Available data 
indicates ihai ihert are 22.192 beds in (he 


pri vate ncfoc. (The indkaiid bed giangUi 
5 an epprounttioa and the aenial nguNS 
may be much higher.) 

The number of personnel emplo>«d in 
the private eecsor b not available. The 
loul bed strength in the voKintary sector 
is 7413 . and according to availabk infor¬ 
mation 373 doctors and 1416 nurses were 
employed in thb sset^ in I9BI. The loUl 
bed itreogth in the private and voluntary 
secton b thus almost as large as (29493 
as againii 29496) the governmerM sector. 
The total number of institutioM. bed 
strength, bed/population. personMl/ 
population ratios are only avenges and 
tell us little about how these services am 
distributed aooss districts. 

Public sector 

The public sector bed/populatloa 
ratio for the advanced districts b more 
favourable than for backward ones but 
from 1961 onwards the gap has narrowe d . 

AnaddHiona] factor that hu to be kept 
in mind ii that Guntur had a leaching 
hospital even before Ihe formation of (he 
uaie The teaching hospital at Krishna b 
TTcem artd the two backward dbtrkttdo 
not have one at all. 

There Has been a substamia) growth of 
district and taluk hospitals in KrWiM 
districi during 1961*11. In Guntur, there 
has been only a marginal increase in taluk 
hospiials and a substantial increase in 
leaching hospitaU; in Mahbubnagar a 
marginal increase in beds in laluk and 
disirki hospitab and in Medak there was 
substantial increase between 1961-71 


Tabic I: HoaMtALsiwSeLerreoPrercKtsae 
ANOMRA PtAOMM 


Ditinci* 

No of 
HoepUaJi 

1bcb 

Bed 

Strength 

Bad/ 

laikofl 

Ratio 

Krishna 

15 

976 

1:3122 

Ciuitur 

14 

I493 

1:2300 

MabbubfiagBr 

II 

411 

tmo 

Madak 

11 

479 

1:3780 


Sutiaical DivUton. Duvetonte of 
Medical sad Healih Services. 
Hvdnbad. 1917. 


T^ma 1 Bco/PonjtAnoN funo *n Setsens 
OmiCTsroa 196J, I97| and mi 


Out rial 

1961 

than 

1971 

mi 

Krishna 

1:4663 

14682 

1:3663 

CuMur 

J:37SI 

12130 

I43II 

Mahbubnaaaj 

NA 

1:5220 

1:5770 

Metek 

t; 15337 

1:7226 

l.53n 


Sovfw Scauaical Olvblon. DinoorMe of 
Medieil and Health Services. 
HydMad. 1964. 
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<««Jitly a I9M-70) to both dbirici «nd 
lalttk hooptub. 

Tbo PHC/population whm pmenis 
Uttle vonttion rhr two sets of 

dtnrIctL This is In keeping withdireciions 
pmcribed by ihe centre regirdini 
PHC/popwlstiOfl ratHM (libk 4). With 
the imroduction of muoiJ PHCi in 19S6» 
the PHC/popul4tiOrt ratio is more 
favounblc for the backward dj»rici$. 

Ibble 5 shows that the number of tub* 
ecnim have increased in all four discricis 
and there is wry little variation in the 
ftrtKenire/poputation ratio. Unlike PHC/ 
population raiiOi the $ub>cenire/popula* 
lioA ratio it poorer in backward districts 
than in others. 

The doctor: population ratio in Krishna 
Is IS.’?!!. 7.2W in Guntur, 14.461 in 
Mahbubnagar and 12,907 in Medhk, 
There has been a steady increase in the 
number of doctors in b^kward dial rid t 
from N6I (Thble 6). Dincrences have 
narrowed, however Guntur has a more 
favourable ratio due to the teaching 
hospjuls there. 

A fairly high percentage of the post of 
dvll surgeon and dvil assistant surgeons 
(hospitals) haw been filled while only M.9 
per cent of the posts of dvil assistant 
MigeonsfPHCl are tilled in Krishna. 74.2 
Der cent in Guntur, 47 per cent in 
Mahbubnagar and 67.3 per cent tn 
Medak. In general, a higher percenuge of 
hese post % have been Ailed in the advarK* 
4 districts than backward districts with 
he exception of Medak which has a 
dgher percentage of poets filled In PHCs 
XMipared to Mahbubni^r. This is 
nainly because of the proximity ^f 
Medak lo Hyderabad, as a result of which 
kiciors posied to PHCs in Medak live In 
Hyderabad and commute to work, 
however this does not give us any infor* 
nation on the number of doctors who 
lave availed of long leave after joining 
luty, nor about the regularity of their at* 
cndance at the PHC. 

These has been a substantial increase in 
he number of nurses in selected districts 
Ince 1966 with the rate of increase being 
lifher in the two backward districts bet' 
wen 1976-86 (*lbblc 7). 

However a hitter peieentage of nursing 
•osts are nikd in Krishna and Guntur 
90-100 per cent), the more advanced 
lastricts than in Mabbubnagar and Medak 
rhere only 48 per cent and 41 per cent of 
he posts are rilled. 

The ANM/populaiioo ratio U better in 
he advanced districts and while almost 
8 per cent of the posts are rilled in the 
dviAcad districts, only Tf-C per cent are 
Hied in backward districts (Ihbk 8). 
There is little difference in the percen* 
ige of posts rilled in selected districts, 
owwcr the heahh inspectors (HI)/ 
opulatfon ratio is better in the advanc- 


ad tfsrkfs compand to the badtwvd 
disirteu (IkUe 8). Despite the lelatiwiy 
higher percentage of posts ritked. the dif¬ 
ference in Hi/pcvulatioo ratio eslits 
because the number of po«$ sanctioned 
in the backward districts k lower. 

A high percentage of heahh visitor 
(HV) potis have been rilled in all the 
selected districis with a more favourabk 
HV/populaiion ratio in adwnced dmricu 
as compared to the bmkward ones 
Ohbk 8). 

A revkw of various caiegories of per- 
sonrtel in the public sector shows that 
there is no signiricani differenct between 
the two sets of dbiricts in the case of 
doctors. There is a difference in the per- 
sonnef/populaimt ratios across selected 
distriai for ourses and paramedical 
uorhers. The paucity of paramedical suff 
in backward dittrku affecu the function¬ 
ing of PHCs and SCs in these areas. 
Therefore although there is little variarion 
In PHC/popUaiion ratios across distficti. 
U is duite evident that PHCs and SCs in 
backward disiricit are poorly staffed as 
compared to the advanced ones 

DmaiasrTKw OF iNSHTviiONS 

Ratios such as PHC/population. 
SC/pe^lation or penonnet/populatlon 
tell us little about how these instiluiioas 
are distributed within a district. Here one 
has to take into account the location of 
insiitutioas. alo^ wHh development of 
infrastruciuril Inputs like ruds and 
transport facilities, which are Imponani 
determinanis for availability and utilisa- 
lion of institutiORS. 

According to the dtetnet census hand¬ 
books in Medak and Mahbubnagar 83 per 
centand77JpercurHofthevilUgefaD in 


the populmioa rwige of bdov 
raspecdvely. lo Krlihaa ll.l per eatt of 
the viOagei fall Into the population mage 
of 300-4.999 and ta Guntur 78 J per cal 
of the villages fall into the ringe of 
5CCM.999. Therefore there b variaiioA In 
the si 2 e of letikmeiu patterns ecress 
the two seu of dbiricts. However, if 
one examines the locatioA of mescal 
amenideiihey are concatrited in viikigei 
with a populatioo of 5X100 and above in 
all four diiiricts: 92.86 per cem of Ihe 
•neniiies in Medak. 87.10 pgr cent in 
Mahbubnagar. 77.12 per cent in Guntur 
and 79.22 per cent in Krishna. Thb 
reduces acecsibiliiy to servicce cepedany 
in backward districts where villages are 
smaller and are more dispersed. The two 
advanced districts have e higher pcrccn- 
tage of villages connected by *pucce' 
roads: 724 per cent of the villages in 
Krishna and 87.28 per ceru in Ountur 
while Mahbubnagar has 58.2) per cent 
and Medak has only 47.72 per cent of ill 
villages connected by pucca roads. This 
would derinitely hamper accesiiblhty to 


TAiut |;Svs<CKKrKtsiN$Fiei;7E0Dimim 


(httncM 

198143 

I9I4*II 

1985 16 

Krishna 

239 

319 

344 


(1602) 

(6445) 

(3976) 

GuMur 

227 

337 

337 


(10.9601 

(7382) 

(6969) 

Mehbubnagei 

206 

263 

298 


(103671 

(8277) 

47305) 

Medal 

156 

113 

208 


(10,192) 

(8681) 

(7644) 


Akwr : figures in pareMhetis repretent the 
sub^nirc population mioe. 

Soturr Statnticel OivUion. Direcioctie of 
M^kal and Health Servkei, 
Hyderabad, 1987. 


TAaic3: Iiicbias »*Bco8TiFMnHiNOmaiC7 AHoTALirKAHosaiTALS iNSetbcnoPisraiCTS 


Disirkts 

1961 


1971 

I98t 


Din rid 

Uluka 

Dinria 

Ihhika 

DiMrkl 

Ihiaka 


Hoapkal 

Hosp<«^ 

Hospital 

Hospital 

Hospital 

Hospital 

Krishae 

350 

88 

4M 

JI2 

595 

237 

OuMur 

600* 

302 

905* 

210 

945* 

308 

Mahbubnagar 

MA 

NA 

125 

225 

145 

283 

Medak 

20 

SO 

80 

123 

80 

J56 


* Icsctiiiv HohmaI. 

Som: Sulieka] Divuiao, Dirvaoiaic of Mcdkal awl Health Servicca. Hjdeiabad. 1916. 


Table a PHCs and PHC'fnw’tAnoM fttfios in Selected Dieraicn. 1961*1916 


Oisirkit Vkars 

IMOai I9M69 1971.73 I97S 74 199193 I9g4.|5 1993 86 


Krishna 

CuiMur 

Mahbuboafar 

Medak 


l4t 9 ) 23 10.721 32 (042) 32 (0.13) 23 (0.93) 22 (0.93) 40 (O.SI) 

|^(U ) 22 (1011 23 (0.93) 23(093) 24 (1.03) 24 (IXD) 46(034) 

3 (2 J6) 23 (042) 33 (0.76) 23 <0.76) 33 (0 94) 34 fO.90) 31 (0.42) 

9(1451 15 (0.751 15 (049) 15 (0.19) 16(0.99) 16 (0.99) 35 (045) 


A(ofr Figures m percnthcsu reprevem the number of PHCi per lakh population. 
Sowrer Siatliikal Oivbion. Oircctoraie ol Mrihcal and Health Services. Hyderabad, 1987. 
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hi Miviwd amk A 
tttttfyfoMHOid fay tte«uirtoimflMM 

oa Mributtai of vUIifa accordini co 
tfifUAce fiom PHC thoMd tb«i the 
covenne b advinced <liArkti wt» belter 
72 per ceac of the villaies la Kriiline ind 
70 per ccM gf ibe viRapa in Oontur 
wilfaiD 15 km of I PHC. la bockwanl 
diiirku 51 per cent of the viUefce In 
Mehbubneaer end 61 per ceM df the 
villafei In Medek mere vlthifl 15 km of 
i PHC (Ihhk 9). 

AihUh BMe[6| who bai dooe t saniler 
eicTcue for ■ few north Indian lUice 
poinu out (hat liiile aiteniion is paid to 
variation in siie of settlement patterns in 
the health policy. This has resulted in a 
blanket approach to (he location of 
Iniiltulions irrespective of population 
density or sue of setilemenl paiterm. 
These differences become even sharper 
when one takes physical accessibility. 
i e» how many villaies are linked with 
roads and availability of transpori 
facilitjci. 

PaiVATE SecToa 

While (he public sector has expanded 
considcrmbly, so has the private sector. 
Private medical prictHionefs in rural areas 
ire often untrained persons dlspensini 
allopathic medicine ai^ their presence is 
fairly wide^read across districts. 

Available data on nursini homes in* 
dicates that the advanced districts also 
have a higher bed strength relative to 
population compared to (he backward 
districts (Ihbk II). The growth of private 
nursing has been signiricant in the aidvanc* 
ed districts with the bed sirtagih in the 
private sector double that of the number 
of beds in the pubik sector Clkble 12). The 
Irtdian Medici Association membership 
can be uken as a supportive index for 
private institutions and it is seen that there 
are more members in Krishna and Cuoiur 
than the backward districts. 

The highest concentration ^ nursing 
homes in the advanced districts is in cities 
followed by towns. Eveo in backward 
districts they me restricted to major towns. 
Basically they are urbao-based and pro> 
vide mainly curttiva services with liltke 
public health Input. 

Institutions In the voluntary s ector an 
aueMliUy run on a iMm-prorn basis. The 
majorhy of these agencies are run by mis* 
sitmaries. The distributloo of voluntary 
agencies across sHccted districts, both In 
terms of number of iasiituileos and bed 
sireogth it shaved in favour of advanced 
dlMrkta Akbough yw<wtse Informatioa 
is not available regarding esiabbshmeni of 
loftitutioiks. lamril dispensaries were 
escabliihed during the turn of the century 
by Alisiooaries In Kriahna and Cuotur 
disiricti whkh were under Madras 


PreridoiQx ipjdadak—d Mahhubnagar 
abkB ware undtf faGcam^s nik. com* 
pantfMy fewiv hoepiials wve establish* 
ed^mssskmartes during the early I900i. 
This difference ttifa pcnisii in a stark 
Cishioa. 

The distribution of vohtntary agencies 
is not only shewed in favour of advanced 
dinrios but man within these districts, 
(here are more ageroes in the advanced 
taluks. The ivailabiliiy of pucca roads, 
electricity and coetauakation seems to 
lonuotee locailffli of agendea This partly 
eiplaios why (here am more agencies 
working In the rdativaly advanced taluks 
in Krishna and Guntur. soMaAbui>nagar 
and Medak them are not only fewer 
organisatiooe but most are wiihoui dec* 
iriciiy; or a post office though not all of 
(hem had pucca roads. Another note* 
worthy feature is that the proximity of 
these backward districu to the city. 
K)derabad. becomes an impoiuni Cactor 
ia the location of agencies, since this 
allows the naff to b«e a the diy and com* 
mute to work. A number of voluntary 
agencies, for EnsUACs. have been located 
in the districts surrounding Hyderabad, 
viz. ftanga Baddy. Medak, pans of 
Mahbubnagar and Nalgonda. 

FACTOaS jNFtUlNCINO OlOWTH OP 
Healtx Scavtces 

The overall trend in all three sectors It 
for tervkci to be noit coaeatiated in the 
advanced thaa (he backwwd diet nos with 
(he least variailoo bang within the public 
sector. 

The icaeon for lower imcr^lisirks varia* 
tiom in the public wetor Is probably a 
renection of politkaJ Cadon instance, 
(he conedoue attempt of the government 
to mainiam r^ional balancrs within the 
state has been an important factor for (he 
relatiwly low iMef*diarkt differences. 
This B wdl'llustraied in the case of the 
otrrowing of differences between the 
sdected disirKtslo IHengana and coastal 
Andhm ,io terms of bed/populailM and 
Insiituiiom especially from 1971—an 
afiarmatb of the IHengana agluiion 


which UfMl^tcd the lorio econosMc 
backwardness oi IHengana. 

AJtbough (he avenge PHC/populadon 
mios show Bitle variation across tfeukti. 
pohtkal pressures have pla)«d an Impor* 
tam rote in the location of FHCs. VptSB 
(he cnid*60s this was governed by the AP 
Panchayat and ZiUa Parithad Act. 1959. 
According to which a ipedAed amount of 
land and cash had to be ceotrlbuied by 
villages for the setting up of raCs. Due 
to the contributory nature of the scheme 
any village that donated required amoiUH 
of land and cufa could ham a PHC. As 
a lesuh of this "some primary health cos* 
(res were located at one end of the blodt 
where communication, educatioa and ac¬ 
commodation fadlhics were not m^llafate. 
and covertge was much Rduced''.{9| *nHre 
was also an instance of a Mock hiving two 
PHCs while others bad none. *ntis 
definitely affected the availabilhy of. and 
acceuiWlity to services. By about (he 
mid4960i the state government assumed 
full respoAsibiliiy for locating PHCs but 
local p^ticakpreMurea continued to play 
an imporunt role Whai Is imponaM here 
is the fact that welfare measumare uiad 
by local leaden (o eonaolldatc their pod* 
iloa end redeem their campaign piedgea. 
One would therefore agree with Fnndne 
Franliel who points out that high caste 
leaden often redeem ihdr campaign 
pledge by providing drinking wmer, echool 
building or other welfare ssvlces to con- 
solidaie their poajtion.|IO) The use of 
welfare tervioes mlniiien to strengthen 
their own position in their coruiliuency 
is weU.lllustrated in the case of an iiMuasi 


Txaiaf: Nuas&s IN GoveaNuBNt Sacviccs 



Ontocts IM74I 1975-76 l9g5-gS 


Krithna 

g| 

112 

267 

Cunivr 

ISS 

192 

356 

MeMKifawagar 

51 

37 

163 

Medak 

21 

3S 

131 


Spuftr. Scstialcal Division. Oirveuwwie of 
Medkal and Heilih Services. 
Hydowbad. 1916. 


Tailc 6; GovkBNMCm Dorms (ALbomlMicl in Seicctcd OiSTiicn l96M9i6 


DIsiricu 


Vsare 



— m — 

1971 

1991 

lM6 

Krishna 

OuMur 

Mahbubnaser 

MedM; 

71 (IJ9.239) 
199 {1:15.9^9 
99(1:32.449} 
29 (UZaiO) 

121 (1:20603) 
30e (1.9J551 

94 0:23.000) 
63 

151 (1:19.291) 
549 ((9.1)9) 
126(1:19,396) 
94 (1:19.2231 

194 <1:IS.7U) 
471 (l:7.29M 
169 (1:1 AMI) 
140 (1:12.907) 


No4e : Fifum m pomnthesis indicaie dooor/populeiiM racios. 

Sowrer <1) Gorenuwrwt of AP, SwtsM 4b$imu. Burvau of Econoowo and Statistics. 
HydoMwd. (2) Sttiiuieat DirisioA. Dirworeic of McdKi) and Heali)i Servieee. 
HydeiaM 15) Corer w DgM of Andhm Pradesh. ffeAdfaook of AMref end HttHk 
SmOtta. Scare Bureau of H«akh IrndhieAre. Diraciorere of MtdieaJ and Haahb 
Services. Hydreabad. Npvtiab e r 1976. 
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iito m k 


te bid mnm^ hi ukik «id dhirki 
kmpitMk. ffm ^**r*t. hi ihc ulufc 
lMpMaiOMlNid»wWch«M(bi ehkf 
miniHcrH conitituenc% ihc bed iirenfih 
wif increiMd from )0 to 7S durini 
1M546. Thh itoo happened in (be laJuk 
boipiu] ai Mangalifiri, which was (he 
COAMiiueDcy of a former health mirustcr. 
Durinc (he same period there was no in* 
crtaae in bed sirentth in Mahbubnafar 
and an addition of only sut beds to a taluk 
botpliai in Ptledak. 

While political factors do infltfCAce 
development of heahb scrvicei. the 
peneril level of economic and infnsiruc* 
lural deveiopcnent inAuencca accesstbiliiy 
to ihe utiliuiion of iiutiiutiooi. As 
discussed earber infractrvcturil iopiits Mke 
roads and iransport facihtict tie belter 
developed in ihe advanced distrieu as 
compared to the backward ones. The 
Keraia e^encnce has shown that an c«en 
spread of health services coupled with 
wtll*<lr^loped InfrasirvcturaJ inputs has 
coniribuicd 10 better aecctsibiliiy and 
utilisation of insiituiione.(l2) In Kerala It 
is the nature of settlement pattenm siie 
of villatet. roads and irtnsporution 
which iacreaie accessibibty to hcakh ser¬ 
vices. A uwdy of primary health centres 
in Andhra Pradesh poiois to the lack of 
adequate roads and iranipon facUiiics as 
an Itnportant reason for reduced ac- 
cvMibiiiiy to these iiutitutioM.(ll] The 
fetseral level of development of a region 
also influences the willingnea of staff lo 
work. Mod doctors prefer to work in 
urban areas. When they ate posted to 
PHCs they prefer advanced districts to 
backward ones because they arc ctuuced 
certain minsnum facilities like waier, etec- 
irkity. transport and schools. In certain 
PHCS in Nalgottda, Medak and Mahbub- 
nagar. K is ttoi uncommon to find the 
posts of doctor! vacant either because 
they have not been nilcd or the doctor 
ate sobung. has takeo tong leat« In such 
insurtces it is the pararoe^cal suff wbo 
run the PHCs. 

In teniu of bed strength, KrishtM and 
Cuntur ddiricts have a higher bed 


sirogth compared to Madak and 
Mahbubnagar. In ta the in ls m s bad 
strcBfib it abBom doubl e thai of the 
puMk sector in the districts. In 

order to etplaia daa wiatloa, ooe aaeds 
to took into the rhsnges thai haw taken 
place in the structure of the economy in 
the edvanced dotricu as a result of the 
green revolucioa which saw the rise of rich 
peasants and rtfftaKtT fanners wbo 
diverted the aurpluecs acennag from the 
green revolutioe imp a number of com- 
meitial and industrial activitkt.[l2] The 
commcroal ent e rpr isa included boieli. 
cmcntai. shopping ccaucs as well as nur¬ 
sing hoaws. Although we do not have rn- 
formatioit on the ymri of ceiabltthmeBt 
of insthuiions for aD the eriected distrkis. 
(he data for Krishita diarict shows that 
maalnum growth of private nursing 
homes took ptocc during the laie l9?Qt to 
early lM0a» which is the period when 
other commcroial e m er p ri ses also grew in 
ihcee areas. 

The growth of ihe privau sector in 
henhh enre is dirocilv relaied to the bevel 


of muiai^ dmelod—L 

Tiamiii h to the ■rnaimlraij 
developed MMS which «M only provida 

(he markm them ecrvieei but atoo the 
Mrphieee to InveM to u eimm c to l aitar* 
prieee, Ttato to fact tends to tocnam the 
intar-rcgbenal differeacai wHh seepect to 
pravutofl of health e ervic tt bmween 
advanced and backward diftricts. 

In the voluntary sector the number of 
iikstiiutioos. bed/poputoiieo and person* 
nel/poputotion is clearly deewed to Inour 
of the advanced dtotrk^ The reasons for 
this variation are many: FlMtly^ since 
Krishna and Ouatur ware under Madrai 
pretidenot, a number of dhpensarim woe 
eetaMitb^ by misstortartca during the 
turn ofthe cetuury. This wm not Ihe case 
in Mahbubitagar and Medak which were 
uttder Nizam's ruin In Krishu and 
Guntur distriels. OwtoUnt are the second 
largest coaununity unlike in Mahbub* 
negar aito Medak where Muslims con* 
siituie (he s econd largest comiminlly. 
Secondly, during the I97(k. these was a 
spurt In fhe'gnywth of voluntary agencies 


T4«ishPsicwrtM4 0i*iiuainiONo» VatAces /tfcoamHoioDterANciriioNHeALTuCtKrBes 


OiUfKU ..teSSWS.2L!ll§SI£LJ££S!£5Li2..&S*2Sll!SEJ*!!l!!!£ 

5 km WIS kra Abev* li ktn Ibiaf 


Krisfins 

25 51 

46.12 

26.31 

100 

OuMur 

2374 

45.29 

>0.99 

100 

Mahbwbnaaer 

17.91 

40.55 

41.54 

100 

Medak 

23.00 

31.00 

39.00 

100 


SO¥fm Covmunew of Anmia Pradesh. Prpoff on yifkfe Ame»iria in Ruml Anm. Bureau 
of kconomks sad Stmuski HjfdtTabad. iSiO, IkOW 15 


Tam c 10: aw^iKSoFaiwi PtA(*riTK>MUs4guiAi) ANaRPP/PortLATiON gATKrsroe 

SCLK'TfO DISTRICT!—IMI AWO 1905 


Oiurkis 

1991 

gPP'fopulMtea 

1995 

RPP^ Population 

KrishM 

142 

1:14.471 

259 

1:7.961 

CurNur 

277 

14.991 

309 

14451 

Mahbubnager 

103 

1:21.135 

191 

l.iO.994 

Medak 

Ml 

1:13.474 

169 

14409 


5oitfm:(l) Cmsvs of Indto 1911. SmesS. .4«dW«Prwabr* Disfrwv/r««idb 0 oa& yntattDinc- 
awwi. HyderafaRd. I9g$. 

Gomnnem of Andhra Prsdesh. MmtM Hnndbooki. Disarici Plenning Bewd, 
Hyderabad. 1905. 


Taws g: ANHs. Hsaitm |Msee<TO«s ano Hsalih m SEiEcrao DistrkT!. 1997 


Oiurkii No of Poui SarKiioiwd 


No FiHed 


Ptr Ccw Poms Filled 


ANMs 

Health 

Inspec- 

ton 

~n3th 

Visitors 

ANMs 

Health 
Ins pee* 
ton 

'RaTh 

Vkiwn 

ANMs 

ill 

Heahh 

Vi«uon 

Krishna 360 

172 

64 

349 

165 

79 

96.9 

95.9 

944 

Ciufflur 3W7 

W 

92 

J93 

20S 

ao 

99.9 

99.5 

97J 

Mahbubntzar 3t9 

97 

54 

262 

94 

50 

924 

96.9 

92.5 

Medak 223 

94 

47 

171 

71 

45 

764 

M.5 

95.7 


No Vbc^sw Health ftrtonnd/ 

AN Ms Health Health Population lUulo 

Inipec- Vuiton ANMs Stealth Hedih 
ton ftipulM- impcc- Viihors 

•00 tor ^pu* 
Popu- totien 
ISliOA 


II 7 5 1:5191 HMO 1:29025 

4 I 2 t^dSM l;12077 1.27044 

57 3 4 1J309 1:23159 M354D 

$2 13 2 imi IJ1394 IJS333 


* For I9g3. 

.^uicr: Siwiaical Oivisioh. Directorate of Madw a l and Health Serncev Myder^ed. 19t7 
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Tamc II;NmsmoK(imcs*M»8coSticncth 
fvt SejcTED teriin\ KM 


pHtncU NMibcr Appr&- icd/ 

Mmaie h^yto. 
Bed lioft 
Sirvntih Baiio 


Kriabna 

210 

3024 

1:1407 

Guaiur 

1)4 

3475 

1996 

htahbubAiiar 

NA 

736 

l:3J20 

Mtdak 

NA 

3S7 

1:3,061 


Scuftr. Pmidmt. Andhra Hadnh Nynii« 
Homs Attociaion. H)*fited. im 

Tah f 12: OismauitoN <H OwfeiNMtNi and 
PmvATk BkfiRiN SfiutruOistitK'n. 1M4 


DisirKti 

Number of Beds 
?ublK Privwte 

Krbhna 

1391 

3473 

Cuniur 

1062 

3024 

Mahbubnaear 

S2I 

736 

Medak 

362 

337 


.^/rrr (l>Pmideni. Andhra Pr«de>h Nun* 
ini Hornv« AtMXUiiion. H)*d«r«bnd. 
IW. 42> ScalMiKAl Dmven, Okrtc- 
loriie of M«di<al and Healih 
Sorvim. Hyd«rabad. 

TaOIF I): IwniTUtKtNVAMO IN 
VmuNrAaY SatTrut in Ski h iid 
DkVTiKtv I9S4 


Diklncli No M Bed Bed/ 

tosi i* Sa mt< h n^fula 
iwiom ikM 

Raiio 


Krisluia 

30 

922 

1:3.296 

Guniur 

30 

901 

1:3.111 

Mahbutwia|ar 

1 

222 


Medak 

7 

31 

1:31.300 


Sourrr. Diff^t^rr of yhfwtwy Ht9tth Afm* 
c4er, Andhra Pradnh Voluntary 
Hcaldi AaHCiation. Hyderabad I9M. 


Tav c 14: fcSTAttisMfim CO Paiusre Ngavac 
Homes raoM IM2 in Kbishma Omtio 


Vran No of laaiuCMitt 

EuaWbbed 


I9t2*64 

74 

1979*62 

33 

1976-77 

19 

1975*76 

23 

1970*73 

13 

I96$*70 

20 

1996-63 

n 

1949*36 

4 

Tbnrt eeuMiihed 


noi koowu 

7 


210 


SMifc PioidM, AP Naning Homes Aaoda* 

tioo. Hyderabad 


Oeviit tbo iMt period • id» oriariM- 
tioM w fiMiMd to 
•ad Mcdek. 

T^di Mi ib tkM of n e bt e r y e jinc i u 
to iIk edve neyrt dtorico h aimed to 
toveeroftoeenfH toieiuped atofcawhbto 
tbese dtotriOA iesui cl ai (U] to ibeir 
leport os %slsaiir> of^sinikMa to 
cere to MaNBnsbcre obeens e 
tunitor psnen of dbcribuitoe to our 
«Hdy dtonu. T>)cy ba«s foiiBd toll seer- 
ly ?Oper cm of ihe votoaury egesdea 
uv coaccAireied ie ibe retotivcly 
det sto ped dbaictA Tlicy bo« alao obam* 
cd ibai to ibe sdecties of diairicu for 
t*^**^^ of agencies «eduMary orgenoe* 
itoru prefer ihoae arm wbere tofresiruc* 
CMsI fadHctoa are adc«iusidy dmioped. 
Tbc logic of locsiioo of vohioury ages* 
cks appears id be siimlar lo ihei of ibe 
privaic sector, i t, ihey are baled and arc 
active in areas with belter economic and 
itifristniciufil facilities Aft infnMnic* 
lural Inputs an csseoitol pro*requiiite for 
efncieoi uiiltsMtoo and funciboing of 
heahh acrvicti? Do voluntory agenf^w 
choose druetoped areas bacawse ibe pro* 
fii moiiut ktii then iboc or to order lo 
show betier rcMNs to their work or for 
some other rcaiom? 

IThoarwle it heard on ito MPhd ito>mai»ow 
wbmned » tomrnU NcNa Urama New 
Uribi, For i Otmn era s on sa earlier drab of iMs 
(Mpet 1 wpukd toe N» thank my su pei n b m; Im* 
rana Qadaer.| 


III ICSSR-ICMH.r/mna AarAA An AAe^ 
MnwrSMerar. topon of a Study Cfoup 
wtupjoMHlybylCSSKuid ICMR, New 
DaUa IMD. 

|2| HcMeK. T md C. Etom (adih /MA Cara 
•nd Sorirr/.' Aurfmgs m MrabA Cara 


PI 


IfTT. 

a 

to 


An Itotoriiilafaaii'to 


« fto m totoa New Drib. Ink Pakdi. 


my 

KIQsiamL 

Eapriiiiia of 


Aa 

la- 


IS) PatohaaPOK 
SMm V Kranir 
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PI 


|i| 
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PERSPECTIVES 


India’s New Secular Activism 

Exploding Some Myths 

Aowini K Ray 


Contemporary secular discourse in its obsessive concern exciusively 
with the cominunat politics of manifestly communal parties as 
being the main source of communal violence has tended to ignore 
the larger structure of violence within the political system. Secular 
discourse needs to be anchored within the primary concerns of 
politic at science around the nature of the state in a plural society 
and more specifically, liberal democracy as a structural imperative 
of India's territorial integrity. 


COMMUNAI. polHk'shisal»ay« ihriv««] 
off <lem«ni4l passions based on myibv 
and folklatcv around ■ perceived stereo* 
lype oppressor cxisieniial or hivlOTKal—io 
justify lis own bvlli|crence. In fio. moM 
ideolofkil rnsriraiions have been mobilis* 
ed around (he perceived strenaih of the 
'immoral adversary’ based on such myibs 
The hktbel Laureate P M S Btacken. dev* 
cribed it. in the contex* of the CoM War. 
as rN 'looking•glass strategy' Utrough 
which one tries to build in the image of 
a highly magnified vision of the odvmary. 
Communal politics in India has also 
broadly followed the vamc hisiorical 
pattern. 

Not just communal poJiius in ihe sense 
of the well known religious ideniities but 
the increasing proliferaiion of many other 
revivalist ascriptive ideniities around 
language caste tribe and spatial locations 
in India in recent times, have followed 
much the same pattern of mass mobilisa¬ 
tion. This IV not 10 siiggevi that, they arc 
all 'false consciousness', or necessarily 
retrogresvive in rheir social or political 
implicairons. They are often legliimaie 
expressions of mdividual choice in the 
lil^ral democracy of a plural society, par* 
tkuUrly with India's viaggering range of 
such divenities: and. their mpes.iive social 
or political implications cannot be objec* 
tively pre*deteTmined. except on norma¬ 
tive giounds. which are always coniestabk 
India's liberal democracy, within its con- 
siituiionally enshrined structure of equal 
rights of citizenship, does not provide for 
any normative hierarchy among such 
idem it lev. ascriptive or otherwise. So that, 
while the content of luch aspirations may 
be perfectly legitimate and predictable in 
a piedominantly mdiiional plural society, 
the form of such assertions ought to be 
the critical lest of their democratic 
legitimacy. It is within thrs framework ihat 


the high'profile assertioiu of Hindu com* 
munal p^itm ought to be viewed. 

But secular perceptions of Hindu com¬ 
munal politics, specially since the begin* 
ning of the Ayodhya dispute seems to be 
heavily influenced by the impact of 
relatively recent ewnts. around which a 
lot of counter-myths have been conjured 
by a seciion of new secular aciivivts. This 
has led to a highly stylised image of the 
adversary and a certain loel of demonisa* 
lion of the communal ideology com¬ 
munal politics, particularly its Hindu vet* 
vton. While Hindu communal idccdogy. 
hccauve it is targeted at the majorny. poses 
a Qualiiaiively different kind of threat to 
Irtdia'v liberal democracy m Uv present 
tenuous stage, the perception of its 
strength, resilience and poteiMials, aniears 
10 be both unreal and counter-productive 

The recent series of ments inOucncing 
the new perception are: (i) the new sym¬ 
bols of tis mass mobilisation around 
historical structures of oppression, wiih 
multiplier poteniials; fit) the improved 
ekctOfal performance of the BJP in ihe 
general elM ions of 1991. with Ns ideoioty 
of Hindutva; (in) the emergence of a 
Sangh Panvar. with viaibk operational 
convergence of aims and obfectives on the 
Ayodhya dispute and the destruction of 
the Babri Mujrd; and (iv) the Communal 
violence aioui^ the country, particularly 
its mosi asymmetrical location this time, 
in the commercial and indust: ia1 centre of 
Bombay, including some of its prestigious 
residential areas. Ibgether, such events in 
quick succession tend 10 mystify our im¬ 
age or Hindu comitiunaliHn. Bui lei us 
first analyae each of ih^e events separate¬ 
ly to establish the nafure and oient of 
their hnkagev rather than assume a logical 
continuity between them simply because 
of (heir temporal and sequential con>unc- 
ture Before that, weoughtio situate these 


events within the hisiorkal and cmpfrioil 
context of India's contemporary political 
economy. 

Quite obviously, communal ideology 
and Hindu communal poliiics, det^die 
their long ancestry in India, have a parti¬ 
cularly favourable conjunaure of global 
ai^ national politics in recent times: Ihe 
retreat of communist ideology, the global 
assertion of revivalist iKriptive ideniilies. 
the growth of Islamic fundamenialism 
around livdia’s neighbourhood and its 
exposure to the rote-models of our 
Houwau rteXe culture—the NR Is—wiih 
critical nexus wnhin the political economy 
and the continued icnuont in our relation 
ship with l^kistan and Bangladesh, sup* 
plemenied by the recent poliiics in Punjab 
and Kashmir, have all coniribuied to the 
projection of a new profile to Hindu iden* 
my in receni times. 

Within domestic politics, ihc collapse 
of the earlier party-system at ihc noiional 
level, the leadership-vacuum within the 
remnants of the Congress Party after the 
Gandhi'Nehru era. the popular leseni* 
menu against the Janata leal's 'Manda* 
litaiion* plans, and the deni in iHe 
ideological appeal of the mainstream 
communist panics within their residual 
ideological masthead of secularism, have 
all conifibuted to the advunugc of the 
BJ P as the only remaining organised na¬ 
tional party. 

Under such Circumstances, a causal 
nexus between ihe relailve salience of the 
Hindutva ideology, and the accretion of 
the St renp h of the BJ P as a polN leal pan y. 
seems to be axiomatically assumed within 
the new secular discourse. This, as wt 
would argue, could be easily over-deter¬ 
mined. to the BiP's advantage. Besides, 
since thedections of 1991 was preceded by 
the communal politics around Ayodhya— 
the 'raihayaira' and the 'shilanyas—the 
EUP has sought to project Us relative elec¬ 
toral success as part of a nrw resurgence 
of Hinduism through Hindutva; a sharp 
communal polarisation of the society 
around Ayodhya. of whkh. it claims to 
be the sole bervcficiary. If true, it has 
ominous potemials. because such symbols 
of historically perceived oppiession rould 
offer unlimited potential for communal 
p^iticsin India's ancient civilisation. Bui 
again, as we would argue, such claims are 
based on a highly stylised version of the 
reainy. 

But before we analyse Sip's claims, it 
should be obvious that the search for 
hisioncal symbols of oppressiori for pur¬ 
poses of communal mobilisation is an 
indication of the absence of more potent 
credible options based on eiistentiil 
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miHm. WkUo Iwllrt^eino tJ U ihi cpfo- 
fBe i^ihe RfifKMM coffimuntie% $( would 
bo difRculi for HindM communAl politics 
10 raobUue pottions iround an «xH(«nttal 
•dwrury ks the oppressor. In fact, with 
liHila*s 4offllnuit and deprived sections 
cuUitic acrasa its multiple aacriptive 
identities—though not proponionaiely— 
it may be dif^cuit to idcniify any sitifle 
identity as the oppressor on a cross* 
AMkHiiJ sok Consequenil)^ Hindu com- 
munaJ poNiks had to invent folk-myths 
around relative population increase of its 
adversaries, doon^ay scenarios around 
lhe‘ miiration from ndghbourini coumrka 
and, above all. search for symbols of 
hiatorkal oppression. They are all evidence 
of the despeme search for ilibts of a weak 
case, retlw than of the strength of a 
powerful force. So that, while such sym¬ 
bols in India's ancient civilisation may be 
relatively easy lo discover, or invent, as 
credible Issues through which to denve 
durable elecioral dividends, their signi¬ 
ficance could be easily exaggerated. 

Even on the Ayodhya dispute, given the 
historical legiiimac) of the Hindu-Muslim 
divide in the subcontinent, continuously 
reinforced by Indo-ftkisun tensions. It is 
not unlikely that a relatively large section 
of Hindus may have been generally sym¬ 
pathetic to the BJ P's version of the hkstory 
of Ayodhya. But. surprisingly, according 
to an opinion poll, published in Frontfine 
<May25. June’7.1991) immediately before 
the general elections, only 4} per cent 
respondents supported the BJP/VHP 
stance on Ayodhya. while 4] per 9 eni op¬ 
posed it; but more signincanily, only 19.1 
per cent voted for the BJP in the general 
elections immediaiely ihereaflei. This 
would substantiate our hypothesis that 
support to BJP*8 views on Ayodhya could 
not be coterminous with ekctoral support 
for the parly, and. mudt less, a post-dated 
endorsement of the subsequent destruction 
of the mosque. 

At any rate. UP'S 19.1 per cent votes 
would be as deceptive an indicator of the 
appeal of Hindutva in India in 1991. as 
much as its 7.4 per cent votes in 1984. or 
11.4 per cent in 1989. In fact, in sharp con¬ 
trast to the BJP claims, the 'Ayodhya/ 
Communalbm* issue did not even figure 
as a signifkani issue in the voting 
preference of a large proportion of voters 
in 1991. According to an opinion poll by 
MARG for indio Today (May 31, 1991). 
in 1989. 1990. 1991. only 13 per cent, 11 

per tffii. and IS per cent respectively nf 
the re^ondents considered it to be the 
moM bnporwit, compared to 44 per cent. 
S4 per cent, and 47 per cent who con¬ 
sidered *prlce rise' to be the most impor¬ 
tant in I he corresponding years, and 'cor* 
ruptlon* by 36 per cent, 25 per cent. So 
(hat, either as a reasonably reliable indea 


of die appeal of hs ideotogy of Hindutva, 
xKseiajKe on Ayodhya. BJPt best-cver 
clectioa success in {fit, nowhere near i 
majorsty of the Hii^ votes, remains ein- 
pirically umcnabk In fwt. going by the 
media reaction to the desfruction of ihe 
mosque, the Up’s elecioral appeal could 
even have declined. 

Such a pooability canoot be dUcounted 
because of other factort. &oc« the late 
60s, because o( (he nushroomii^ proli¬ 
feration of various aacriptlve idcaiitiea. 
along with Hindu-Muslim communal 
politics, all political parties have 
reoriented iheir electoral strategies to 
ensure that no party b abk to derive any 
special advantage on ihb score Ah 
political parties take Into account oon- 
videradons of religKm. caste. Ltneuage, etc, 
in their ekcioiaJ ttratepes. along with the 
BJP. to ensure (hat the adraniages of moat 
such rdemiiles are either evened out or 
shared. So that the increasing salience of 
ascriptive identilies in Indian democracy 
has been accompanied by a corresponding 
decrease in the elecioral vreightage of any 
single ascriptlre ideniiiy. including Hin- 
duiva. It the national level. Over-indul¬ 
gence with Kinduivt. la India's multiple 
social plurality, has the potentials of a 
double-e^ed sword for the BJP; and after 
the incidenis at Ayodhya. the BJP may 
find ti dlfTicuh to underplay H even when 
in duress. It may be faced viih such com¬ 
pulsions In the foreseeable future, at we 
would argue. 

Kip's relative electoral success in 1991 
could be explained by the domestic 
political conjuncture mentioned earlier, 
whKh. for the flrv time, changed ihe ehte- 
perception of the BJP. on the eve of the 
elections, to a 'vnnnabk party, thereby, 
attracting fre<-f>oaiing vote-banks and 
funds. In fact, most general cbctlons since 
1971 have been won and lost on the basis 
of 'waves' created by noaiing vote-banks 
deserting 'sinking ships* and gravitating 
towards potential winners. The high- 
ptofile pfolesbonals from the ervU services 
and the armed forces who iwhched loyal- 
lies with fanfare on the mv of the clec- 
lions were no soddm con wu to Hindurviw 
some of them had been the hand-picked 
favouriiea of the Nehru-Gandhi family in 
the past. Eminence, drawn from such 
social groups, had earlier opted for the 
Janata Party, or the SJP, on the basis of 
their per^ioa of *winnabiliiy*, thereby, 
anticipating and augmeniinf the *wavt*. 

Urvder the favourehle eonjuncture of 
circumstances of 1991,19.1 per cent dec- 
loraJ support in the country docs not 
make the BJP electoraBy invincibte. If its 
relative success in 1991 Is conjunctuml, 
(hen a different conjuncture of electoral 
chemistry could dent BJP*t im^ of VHt- 
nabiliiy’ to set off the reversc-Oow of 


fundi and cs ran eoce so make it vutocrabk 

The of the *eaiinen( dtixana* of 

Bombay, pmiieularly bs top mduarialbU. 
whom the BJP has been wooing for some- 
tine In the recent past, to the deuruciion 
of (he moeque aad the communal violence 
could have already set off such a proceas- 
Bul the impact of (he events on the clec- 
loril chemistry would depend upon how 
soon the members of paiUamenl and the 
ruling party could be persuaded to risk 
thdr perks of office to renew their 
mandaia 

Objectively, u suits (he BJP to dday the 
e l e ct tons, to cut ns losses from the utumi 
of rccem events. Bui s possible electoral 
reverse, for the BJP in the foreseeable 
future u unlikely to reverse the general 
rrend of accretion of strength of com¬ 
munal poliiio in India around Its multiple 
ascripiive identities. It would only help in 
further reducing the ekctoral potentials 
of any singk aKriptive identity for any 
political party with stakes in capturing 
state-power at the national level. In the 
cOK of the BJP. it could generate compul¬ 
sions in (he direction of in operaiionul 
dilution of the ideology of Hindutva, to 
accommodate the aspirations of other 
asCTiptive identities. Straws in the wind, 
after the vandalism at Ayodhya, already 
suggoi such a possibility. But if that takes 
place, the BJP in terms of its content, 
would not be strikingly different from the 
Congress, Janata Dal or many other par- 
lies, eicept for being more organised. 

Such a possibility may now appear to 
be far-feiched, even wishful prophecy, 
largely becauM of the events around 
/^odhya leading to Ihe destruction of the 
B^ri Masjid. The operational unity of 
alms and objectives within the Sangh 
Parivat around Ayodhya could have tend¬ 
ed to mystify secular perceptions around 
a monolith, master-minding, planning 
and executing (he vandalism and blowing 
hot and cold after the /on oaomp/i as 
pan of a pre-planned political drama. 
That the dntructioA of the mosque was 
uAquretionaUy pre-plaAned lends credeiKe 
10 such a conspiracy theory. But careful 
scruilny reveals possible caveats in such 
assumptions. 

Firstly, while the leadership of the 
Parivar, as such, owes moral and poJitica] 
responsibility for both the destruction of 
the mosque and the commuiul vioknee. 
their poUtical costs had to be exclusively 
borne by the BJP in terms of its loss of 
cradiMliiy for governance within its 
predominanily urban middk<lasi politi¬ 
cal base, as distinct from Ihe social base 
of (he VHP and the Bajrmng Dal in the 
rural areas and in urban villages respec¬ 
tively. The violence In Bombay, particular¬ 
ly ks swanky residential neighbourhoods, 
were also at the poliikat cost of the BJP 
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by ftbcAtiint Ihe ktotn of bit buuM&t 
vbon the party hm bcea iryinc to woo 
M Ibe it cw M pM. No other coiMitueni 
of the ?9fwv hod to share the political 
COMO Sudi aaympietrical pohiical costs of 
the icoeni e««nu, amont the wwua corv 
sUtuents of the hhw weie predkMble 
befiMv the €Ounl>down of the detnolr- 
lion* and nusi have been odious to the 
ftIP leadenhip. 

Secondly, the RSS. the VHP and the 
Dal with no vWble stakes in eke* 
loral poblics can afford to be rtilhlenly 
idMthieous in whippint up Hindu com¬ 
munal peadons. which, hefood a point, 
could cause diminiahinc returns in terms 
of electoral dividends for the &JP. 

In the immediate aflcrinaih of the 
dotruction of the moaqu^ such diwrieni 
within ihe shared worldview of the 
Thrivir manifested themselves in the elo> 
<|uent silence of the leaden of the RSS 
aad (he VHP. includlaf its sadhus and 
earns, the .lamboyant rhetoric of Bal 
Thackeray, formally, only a neiihbour of 
the M w, as apart from Adsani's formal 
accaptaoce of moral lespomibitiiy and 
>b#ayee's t e nsor l e The fhU evolution of 
such div e tp e nces appears to have been 
Kalkd in mid'Sticam by the politically 
couMer*p«oducti%« dbrniesai of the 8JP- 
fovemme a ia, arrest of the leaden of the 
Parrvar and banning of Ihe RSS "Hm may 
have enabled the Parivir to cut iis losses 
by fordai its constituents to dose their 
ranks in a mMs. 

Such a hypothesis cannot be ruled out. 
because, in the past, such divcrpeni foaJs 
of the present consiiiucnu of the F^rWar, 
visibly manifested themsdves in the poli* 
tical arena. For lonp. after the assassina¬ 
tion of Candhiji. the aiP disowned any 
Hiks with Ihe RSS in sharp contrast to 
iheir piment publicised honeynsoon 
wkhin the Mvar. Similviy. the RSS had 
ihreticned to suf^ori Indlri Gandhi. 
apaiBst the BJP, in the carty-Ms, the 
parleys breaking down not on principles 
but because of lack of mutual trust. As 
part of the Janata ftriy; the BJP had been 
a political ally of the Akalii, well be)ond 
the scooe of vcdanik Kindulva. 

As a itaikmal prriitical party, aiio- 
maiically committed to the capture of 
state-power, ii may be compelled in future 
to share it with other asetiptive tdenii 
ties—beyond Hinduiva—that are simul¬ 
taneously astertiftf themselves with in* 
creasini stridency for their share. In fact, 

as arpued. lhal Is ammip ihe fan available 

options for the BJP at the national level. 
In such an evemualby. oen as a dominant 
partner, the BJP would be compelled lo 
climb a pets down the wrunt of Kirt* 
dutva. at ihe cost of the RSS. Such 
a possibiViy seems to haiie been arui- 
vipaicd by the BJP in its new emphasu on 


(he idfem of aperitive sboMhi', as apart 
from Hmduivi. lo disiopHish itseff 
from its alkfed *paeudci wculariim* and 
'minorilyism'. The Hoe of ratreni from tbe 
Pui^ or a nrfotiiMii Gonam on Hin> 
dutva is unlikely n> be lotaBy ckiaad by 
the BJP. 

The reported CMiy of the Shiv Serna, 
formally outside the [h rivat iMo the fray 
at Ayodhya and in the viekner ■ Bombay 
and Surat, has made the tabar OMse in- 
conpruom. Beyond Ayodhja. Shiv Scaab 
reUuioas with the BJP and the Rwivar ii 
sharply afluaonatic Mply as a ramonal 
activist wina of Hiuduira, its political 
identity, vu-u-vts the BJP is at stake but. 
iu rtfional chauviniMk appeal to 
underscore k% autonomy, wfak undnuun- 
ina Hinduiva. a also at the political com 
of Ihe BIP. *nMi CDidd ernbrn SMv Sem's 
Iona informal allianee with the Coaarcss 
^ny at ihe leaioMl leml. 

The perception of the Salpb Parivar as 
a moooUih. because of the pecaem coO' 
veraence of iaterasts a mnn a artKipa wNh 
divettent foals within thdr shared Hindu 
communal worldview; aeemi unreal and 
in coaformuy with BJFs latcmts to 
perpetuate t^ myth of hi continued 
winnabilitv. 

On its own orpamiational Mreofth. as 
a political parly. BJP hns remained 
vulnerable because of ht continued 
de p en dence o* « rwh eh nknJy on the urtaa 
tr^ina comrauisrty. whose economic In- 
teresis are diffkuli to lecondir with esiher 
bia busine».or wvrking dmsn; h is ten 
likdy to be so in ihcncw phase of ttruc* 
lural adjustmeM. Such a social a^oup k 
iradiiionaDy susceptible to comraunal 
propaaanda. but its buMneii interests are 
directly affected by vMcnee of any vane- 
ly. SIP'S culpability in Mokiof the prana 
round of violcAcr is unlikely to fo down 
very weH with such a sodal iroup of elec¬ 
toral weaihercockL B eti d eT , wicMina 
power m some Mates in nccu times, it has 
accumulated its share of (K M aD Imeh 
of its oraarusaiion. with its inks with 
the crurunal uoderworid. Ihe NRts, the 
bureaucracy aod the coercive apparatus, 
like most ocher pania in contemporary 
India’s poUiics of arMmio But unlike 
other parties, the BJP has d ependwl in re- 
ceni times on elemental passions (hal arc 
relatively easy lo arouae but difficuh to 
be put under the bd; K is pcrerisialiy fac¬ 
ed with Frankensidu*s monaters, like 
Indira Gandhi dseovend ai the cost of 
her life io Punjab In the neat electonJ 
baitk, ibe BJP woul^ be faced whh its 
monsters from ioside^he Parivar deman- 
din| ihdr pound of fVah from the spoils 
of Ayodhya, while facint k$ adversaries 
outs^ It is not fOiiif to be easy for ihe 
BJ P to perpetuate its Hnade of wimabili- 


ty, unfeM hdped by the lapam of he 
nda raa riea. 

SIP'S actual role as diMiaei fiwa Its 
undoubted poBticnl rmpquMbiliiy—In the 
p r a ent iDund of communal v i ol en ce In 
the cowiury is sirkily an empirical quer 
iron. But, as we would arfuc, not parti¬ 
cularly iiaportant for an atsoameai of 
Ihe strength of Hindu cotamunattsm in 
general, or the BJP in particular, and 
much ka fo purpoao of proaiptive for¬ 
mulations to contain communal violence 
in India. Ba to ibe euent that communal 
violeiice stokes communal politics, in a 
dialeciical sense, k may help lo have a 
cloaet look at some of the axiomatic 
assumptions about Iheir linkages, to be 
able CO relate (hem to the present eveiML 

Flmly, Ihe geoerk concept of com¬ 
munal violence continua to be used too 
aiabigwously lo describe many diverse 
types of violence Rir oampk (he com¬ 
munal violence io 1 was simply a case 
of one pobikal party*i violcoce against 
a comnunHy; the communal violence In 
Meenii <l»g7), Karirnganj (IWh or In 
recent tima in Meerut. Ahmcdabad, 
Bhiwnndi were between two communUka 
Mom cares of communal violence in UP 
and Bihar hare been b e tw un the police 
and (he mineritKi. In Punjab JCaihmir. 
Assam aad the north-casi. communal 
violence has been of a signficafiily dif- 
f t i e i M oicura Besido there has been com¬ 
munal violence among trading comnmni- 
lica, builden, landlords, icnants, gainst 
UDaurttorired cncroadtcfs aitd among 
working dama and within the under¬ 
world Mom communal violence, even 
when ben reoi two distinctively klen- 
liflable ascriptivc identiiks, has involved 
equally disiinci interesi-groupi. often 
predomioaiMly so. Under such cireum- 
Mances, violence b communal only in an 
airemdy limited rense. 

Iht prcseni round of communal 
violeDce, dl obviously sparked off by the 
munis at Ayodhya also had its largeu 
around ocher idmitia beyond (he ap- 
paicptly ascripeive ones. TVy could 
provide an opportunity for opJoring the 
innucocc of alternative, or pallet, con- 
douum wilhiD (he increasing level of 
general vkdence bi eociciy wiih (be receni 
manifesiatioiis of ccunmunal violeftca 
Tlie vioknee in Bombay; including its 
upper- clasi residential areas, or io Surat, 
>Munedibad, DeSd, etc, mag hare all been 
communal vkriesKe in a generic taut, yet 
may be significantly asymnecrical Irt 
terms of local spccirictiies, Inchidlag 
intercsi-groups. The prereni secular 
assucapiiont of communal violence, in a 
nexus of linear continuiiy with communM 
politics, appean loo determnUiie and 
rooted in ibe realitbe of the secular 
pobikal alliance of the late 60s. posMNy, 
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by vioicnx mmi muf 
fonai or ttcriptive idmHiki lo wom{ 
IV rniritilfn nt■ piiilhJ nriiwiiiiii i 
naw betweai vMewe nd 

die ccoenl Ind of viokacc wiilini the 
poliUcaJ rfttam. 

SmcA IB 4benMi«e cootewM 
mysijned wbMfi oiuiwieire mcuIv ds- 
coune bmise of u iMpbdi ucuDpcioo 
of • Mmuive Uwirdiy m Ibe vtokoce 
emons verious wiptiw WcmitNi, bi 
whkh, the Hindu*hiusln diviite eenm 
primocy. *16 the ecteni of Ui Unencil 
signiflctnce and its seope iovolvioi i«o 
ine>or ueripiiw idcaiUiee. wch ■ hkimr< 
chy may be kgiiinaie. Bui in lenm of 
dimenuons of hkH vioknce . brvuhty. 
humin auualiei, itcuneKc, Of ibcir in* 
poet on the democratic syiiem» Mch an 
impltfit normative hierarchy appan lo be 
•somewhat arbiimry; and, rooted more in 
hi&iory than coniempoivy rcalHy Main- 
stfcam secular discourse, wiihin its deier' 
ministk assumptions, Ipnom the poasi- 
bility of aliemati^ pobcy^opcioas dkecsed 
at containini communal violence within 
the coniinuing reality of multiple veniona 
of communal pdiucs. It tefuio lo Kjuaie 
ly face the importani duesiion; could 
communal violence be eliminated in a 
violent polily thai is socially plural in iis 
ascriptive idmities? Or, its flipvde: could 
communal poliiics be instilulionally in* 
sulated from violence? Such qu estions 
have more relevance whhin our ft am ewori 
for our essessment of the present phase 
of Hindu communal polkica and of con* 
munal violerKB than the aciu^ role of 
speciftc parties in such violence. 

Empirically the cloee lemporal and 
spatial correspondence beOMecn the imeral 
iiKrease in the level of violenoe whhin the 
political system as a direct consequence 
of the iiKicasint dent in the professional 
iutonomy of the democratic inMituiions 
of conflid-resolution, and the aseertioo 
of various i^iv^lisi identiiica, coaid be 
subsUntiaied. The first major Hiadu* 
Mushm conummal violence (iarMhedpur/ 
Calcutta), relaiively insulaied fton the 
politics of PartiiioQ. erupted in I9M, co* 
incidint with the ftni sifftificaoi dent in 
the insUiulional funaiooint of Ibe nilinf 
Congress ftny usurped by the *syndicai^ 
with its manhers* poUtkal bnee ia various 
regional ascriptive tdenthiei. While the 
nexi such vioknee f 196S) sparked off by 
tbe Hambalncidett eouU be stiibuMd 
to Indo-MBon rckdooi, the atequett 
nMiisd of such viokaoe. k Mamn (IM7), 
Karimtiiy/Ahmertaharl <l9iB)> coadded 
wkh iheorcheBiaMd ipBi k the Cosnim 
Party, and Indira Oandfai'i assenioa of 


the SVDfBUHype coalition of vanosis 
cttie-ideBikki ■ aortb India eirnrgrd to 
■ayplwifni the SWv SaM. dabt. na^, 
ekiM Madia Ua^a, Jharkhand, u 
iko warn Irihal idendlia in the aoitb tat, 
a the poitkal aiwa. Since Uaa. par* 
Iktdarly dnee tbe oiebcaiacd and coa* 
aaaiik on tbe autonoaiy of 
rfran ni tir laa iiii aii i ne in thr rmrrimi 
aaoy new idcnckia, or eddiai ones in 
Bc« kras. po bt k n P y boa aiaerted 
themaKa with aoaaag Bfidfafiy. Such 
asaenkas of ideatides bare been predic¬ 
tably awiapanifd by asi^ vwksce 
aoood tboa. Tlie saae period haabo 
bes aarind by iiiiiiaihn fecuntace of 
Hiada*MiBdia coamuatl viokisce in iu 
many wiatiom wiUia tbe genenc ver* 
boo. More ngnifKancly dc|kndini upon 
deaographk variaioni. m io m suscepci* 
bk to v k i knee arouod any aoipiive i^* 
(by hac also been prone to vioknee 
around other idenirtsa^ indudint Hindu* 
MusUa viokssce and a bfuuL For earn* 
pk, ia Deibi, in leraa of content of 
vkpknca. ibe anai-Sikb vioknee of I9d4. 
the Mandal vtolena of 1990 aad tbe pre* 
sett round of comoMiaal viokoce are in 
nany ways ouaparabk, cicept in terms of 
their fespeaneurpets. Ii would be tsar* 
bkiary so nom au xly dbtuigussh betwe e n 
ihae inatances of violence, a b would be 
beiween them arsdihe Shiv Sena vioknee 
apabssi (be south Indians in (he earlier 
phase and agaioM Muskrai and non* 
Maharashtrians ia (he receM phase; o*. 
the Assamese vioknee agabw Bengabs to 
begin with, followed by more mIcciivc 
violence against Muslim •Bengalis; or the 
C>MK*kd an(i*bmhBia and aaii*Hindi/ 
nonh ladiaa v i o knee; or. bowcen any of 
them and (be violence in fiekhi. central 
Bihar. Itiengmia. ihvkhaad. Darjeeling. 
Nelb and, arguably, ia tbe *orth*ea&i. 
Punjab and Kasbmir. 

Sbadmly 10 (he aUAK thM tbe coercion 
of the poia and panmitiury organisa* 
lions is e ac om pas sed within (he generK 
co n ce p t of coowBunal violenc e, as ii also 
manifested m some areas in the receM 
phase, they have been as brutal aisd recur* 
reM against other ascrqitivv idealities, 
partknlarly igainsi the dabts, tribab and 
Ihe OBCs. In auay parts of Irsdia. Kke 
Bihat Aadhim Pi a di ah . Madhya Pradesh, 
or (he BOrth eait. kavio g owt Punjab and 
Kashmir, (he socio*pobtical network 
which pespetuoici naeb vioknee through 
ihe w a ii te iPMitMiows of the stole is not 
nrikiagly a sy m m etrical lo dwae pertodi* 
cafly agamst ibe Moibina Bh^lpur. 
Bitfipm, or dc oudm of Or Ramanmhan 
and Shankar Qoba Myogi, mey time been 


side (he onhodflB aacular diaeoacae on 
communal ifokace. 

This maeadtivky of aacular dkeount 
and (he iiMaeam k the Imd of aoeik 
vnkace could mpkk Ibe Mcukrpnrtks* || 
passive endocicmcni of aocbd vioknoa by 

a corrmpondiag aecmtioa ia (he cottdvt 
poa«r of tbe suia for oamplA dnee Ibe i 
Emeifency, (be phase of the guawum* 
jump la (be recumnee and bruiabty of 
aD forms of sorial vkdcnce hat ako bean 
the period of new icpruMim kgitktioni, 
kike MISA, COFEPOSA, NSA, TAOA. 
aloflg with Ihe old oacs Vlie ibe Diiturbid 
Areas Act; new coamveiAgfuments, like i 
CISF. BSF. ITBF. Bkck Cm. RAF and 
RAW. along wHh ab ihe old ones; incrcaa* 
lag resort lo eaecutive oedinances: rccar* 
rent use of miliiary and paramUiiary 
force s in civil strifes. It has been kfl so 
Ihe civil and democrulic rights groups, 
autoeomous from ihe secular partim, so 
uMkracore (he iiKicasiag rok of state 
c o c r c ioa ki noking social violeiwn A 
brutaitsed coerdve machinery; reinforced 
with increasing auihoriiy. k unKkcly to 
distinguish brtween Ht targeis In any 
abiding tense. It is this creeping subterra* 
nean de liberultiaiion of the poilkal 
system, initiated by the polhi^y or* 
chesiraied airophy of iu demoeraiic in* 
struments of cooflici* resohiiion, and. 
conscquenily, maeasof ruaort lo coerdve 
iflMrumenu of nak-power lo resolve 
social coafhets. (hat hove scelicd al forms 
of violence, mduding Hindu*Mus1im 
viokTsce in hi muhiple variations. This 
process of de-libemlisation may ruM be 
vUibk at (he surfocc because of (he 
uninterrupted process of periodic eke* 
tions in India's desnooucy. 

etampk, fiven the wcU kaown pro* 
fesliona] incfficMBcy of ihnosl dl institu* 
lions of goitreanca, pankukrly thecoer* 
dve epparmius spcmaJly designed tfairut 
violence, their manifestly paniian lodal 
and poUtkal bias invariably tilled ia 
favour of the *wmmng horse*, it is no bk 
deal for any individuai or group—anl 
much less for a politkal paity—to (ri gg g 
a communal viokoce of one form or 
(he other. It would be a deceptive indi* 
caior of (he organisMiorul streagtb or 
ideological appeal of any pany. In foct, 
a idaiivvly more dependable iadet could 
be iu reverse: a party's ability lb 
such violence wiihui ibe Imho of ill 
political advantage. By such a u if i o n, 
the BIP^ nreagth as maaikaaed in ibe re* 
(CM cvenu appears kst iatmkiaiuig lhaa 
it appears lo be in maiasiream secukr 
discourm 
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Ia fict. ilM dytftoctional sysm 
Itfii aJi««dy tnmfofmed viotenc* inio i 
toft option 10 tnioict pmie juAke. AiT 
enormous oonukiiency of nested oHoetu. 
drawn from aimo« aJl sodo^conomk 
Mraia and India's muldpte ascriptive iden* 
(iiiei, has emeried within the political 
lyMem with stakes in periodic conununal 
violence of one variety or the other, 
dependini on (heir sped fie needs. Even 
in the reccni round, one such incideM in 
Delhi, in • curlew<bound locality of 
predominantly Muslim reaidents. was 
reportedly triifered off by famMcn who 
had beti^ heavily on the possibility of 
communal violence and were about to 
lose The rok of the druaHnafia in lUAinf 
SIleh communal violence is well known. 
In the anti-Sikh violence in Delhi (I9M). 
communal abetment of a section of the 
police was alto an unfortunate response 
a$ainsi the manipulation of a senior of* 
fictr with high political links in recruit* 
ment and postings in the Delhi police. 
Such responses to similar manipulations 
have so often led to campus vt^nce on 
communal lines. Even leaders of parties 
committed to secularism or of minority- 
groups and aspirants for such kadenhip 
have developed a slake in the soft optioo 
of periodic communal violence to prove 
their respective points to different target- 
groups. In two of the roost brutal inci¬ 
dents of communal violence in recent 
times—against the Sikhs, and against 
'Mandalisation—the BJ P wis not involv¬ 
ed in any significani sense Just as com- 
munalUation of politics and Its orimlnali- 
lailon have encouraged moat parties into 
(he piTK. the politicisation of social 
violence has led alnvosi all parties into it. 
often as deterrerKe. but as often for 
Tirsi-strike. 

Contemporary secular discourse re¬ 
mains impervious to this growing pheno¬ 
menon. at its own coat. In its obsessive 
concern exclusively with the communal 
politics of manifestly communal parties 
as the main source of communal violeiKe 
it has tended to ignore the larger structure 
of violence within the political system 
which er^bles ail political parties and 
assorted groups to indulge in periodic 
vielencs of their own dvoice. This has 
helped communal politics without being 
of much help towards innovating policy- 
options to contain communal violeiKC. 

The present secular orthodoxy has 
unwittingly enabled Hindu communal 
ideology to underplay the weakest point 
of its ideological thrust of Hindutva: the 
danger it poses to India's liberal demo¬ 
cracy which rematni a structural impera¬ 
tive of the political system within its 
inherited territorial configuration and 
demographic dispersal of aseripcive iden¬ 
tities. A coAStUutiortally guaranteed ttruc- 
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tuit ofegutl ri^u of dtUenship, im*' 
ptain of w wcriptive MentHy. eeo- 
iiitutct tbe core^concem of hhcnl viJw, 
u ^HXthc main iMiitwiooal foil *§■>"*> 
the en d em ic pocennale of aU demoonoct 
towards hnajoriry tyTinay* and/or *eie- 
eutive authoritar^tm*. Tlw ideoiofy of 
Kindutva, by discriminatini between 
citaiens* rlfhls, undennino ihe liberal 
core and, coosequcaily, augments ibe 
endemK procUvitke of the demociatk 
lysiem towards such tynnny and autbori' 
tarianism. and in the process, poses a 
threat to India's present tetniorial imegri- 
ty. In ocher words, democracy postulaiu^ 
majority rule through periodic elections 
is a iwcessary but rsoi sufficient conditien 
for a liberal democracy, which poKulatai 
equal rights of ditzenship that is critical 
for the territorial anicgrity of a (Mural 
society. Hirsdu communal pobtici with iu 
majoritarian thrust has selected only one 
divide within India's multiple plural iden* 
titles which, for historical reasons, is to 
its advantage. The present secular dis^ 
course, by its assumption of (he primacy 
of this divide, has helped only to compk' 
meni it. to the advantage of Hindu com* 
munal politics. 

Consequently, secular discourse has 
been enticed into (he terrain of history, 
•mhropology and theology, which, in a 
civilisation with a long continuous hniory, 
has provided enough grist to (he mill of 
commu na I ideology to engage it in a aero 
sum game of myths and folklore. In the 
process, secular discourse has been ith 
tellectuaJly d^ned around the txvmaiive 
concerns of an Ideal society to tail com* 
munal ideology on the laiter's opted ter¬ 
rain and terms. At the theological plaAC, 
it Is perfectly conceivable for commuital 
ideologies to provide alternative norms of 
an ideal society that could be hbiorkally 
and anihropologicaJJy proved to be rate' 
vani for pluralist democracies. Secular 
ideology, particularly its most evolved 
operatiortal versioa in the western in* 
dust rial societies, or in distorted venkM 
in India, cannot lay any moral daba to 
monopoly over such norms. With its in¬ 
adequacies, wihodox secular discourse, 
now appropriated by a new generaiioo of 
India's precodously post'modeni urban 
middle-class, at^ears, from rhe corres¬ 
pondence columns of the print media, lo 
be re-enacting a caricatured wrvoo of 
the (radiiiofi-modemiry debate of the 19th 
century, to Ihe edvairtaie of communal 
idecMoty in India's predomiaanUy tr^i- 
lional society. 

Secular discourse needs to be anchond 
wiihio the primary conceras of poikkal 
science around the nature of the state in 
a plural sodety and. more ^edflcally, of 
liberal demoeracy as a structural Impe- 
rulve of India's territorial loiegrHy. Thi$ 
might help in providing the cutting edge 


to seeulv disooana, and nafee it pdhical- 
^ more viibk ia its prmeat cealiootsticn 
wtUi CTimunal poUtica and communal 
hkoloty. It might alw help secular 
dkcouree to corwa iu own ioadequacses 
oo the prebkn of ccawmm i l violeace. 
Even if the liae of arguasestt preseixed in 
IhiianaSysisisuacoaviBCSDg. there is ob* 
viously somethiog anim hi the undersan* 
ding of the prabkra of cDRunanal violawt 
(nihiT) preseiM secular dsacouna. For, Hs 
hoUatk approach of cooiaining com¬ 
munal vioieoce by a politkal eoafroata- 
licm wHh communal poUics has (III now 
beo cou m er-pmduciiv^ while communal 
politics has gained strength, comntinai 
violence has been inore frequeni and ia* 
crcasingly brutal. It may hdp to eiplore 
poasibilitiea of alternative minimalist 
poKcy-opcioas lo contain conmuaal 
violenee in spite of coniinued comnunni 
poUtks. Already the vkiotts drde of 
violence and de-bberalisatioa of Ihe 
poliiicaJ system poecs a tineas W Ihe 
demoemic suiKture and in icrritorial la* 
legriiy, without Hindutva ever wielding 
ssaie-power at the natiofial imal: and the 
consequem srcmioniai threats while 
bencfiiing Hinduiva have certainly not 
been created bv them. 

Our plea for a shift kn the coneerm of 
secular diecouree lo Ihe atructurmi cor* 
rtlaui of liberal demoovy is baaed both 
on Indian capcricnce aa wd as other com¬ 
parable eiperieaces pankularly in the 
postKOtnniaJ worM, some of which could 
be generahecd: Fraly. (he dialMimI bak 
between hbeml d ei ao o iiey md the secular 
$UI4 In the abacncc of any Rvoluiionary 
options; ud aeeoodlv. the coaotar-peu- 
ductire conacqueoces of mrf open con- 
froniatiOB with comaunal ideology; In 
which, <jaodhijl*i aperioree ii only 
the mor? dramatic of aufacreus such a* 
aapka. Secular ideals hare beet survived 
as an append^ io i d e ologiea of bbcri* 
(ioa. diher within the bbaral democratic 
framework or revphitiooary ahemntivas. 
Thirdly, re p ression is couocr-productive 
against all ideologies. »»*^*****f the coca- 
muoal ideology In India loo, seculahsm 
origiiially remained an impidi axionatic 
coroUary of liberal d e rao ei a cy in (be 
hfynihhran constituiioa which eBshmd 
the quintesaesuial secular goal of eoual 
ri^s of catianship. II was ooly dunag 
the meet orcbeatrated ondaught against 
Ubeial demooaey in the Emogcncy era 
that seculariwn was pit tied late the Coa- 
•thutioe etpKchly m the m>«"*** by the 
subterfuge of ibe 42ad AmendiMM, 
thereby, undcniuning the moiil and poh* 
tkal kfittmaty of secular ^>pcal; iqacs- 
Sion of the Emergency deeied k further. 
Conaequently. the cratwhllc BfF. as the 
main viciin of secular iriataiioii ia the 
benefhed In 19T7. Siaee then 
the direet poe hh e co m h a i oia dup betwa en 


political ddiberalisailon nod communai 
politics and violence have'been (uidcr* 
scored. These etperknees could provide 
the broad parameters for pobey-opttow 
to challenge communal politics and con¬ 
tain violeiKa 

WkhiD these partmetert, three macro¬ 
level policy-optioris seem to emcria. Rnt- 
ty, defence of (Iw Republican CooBitMion. 
particularly the ch^era on Pundamen- 
lal Rights and the Directive Prindplas of 
Slate policy. Secondly mcaMies to enaure 
the professional autonomy of deasocralic 
insiitutioni. particularly the coerdve 
apparatus, along with instituikmiltied 
medtan am of their accounubllity; Mtic 
reform of (he legal system lo ensure 
cheaper and quicker jusiica Thirdly reut' 
forcement of the civil ar d democraiic 
hfhu morement, insulated from electoral 
pobiics, as an erfective watch-dog againii 
the syitcm's proclivity to 'majority tyran¬ 
ny' and 'executive authoriiarianism*. 

Meaitwhik secular dlscourre ought to 
shift its concern towards widening the 
social base of democratic cimsclouiness, 
whkh. In the ultimate analysis, could be 
the only viable foil against the procbvHies 
of the demoaatic system towa^ lyrinny 
and aulhoritarianiun. with or without (he 
BJP In power. Till now. such threats 
wiibm the system have been poeed aliMM 
etduiively by parties committed to secu¬ 
larism. It is unbkely to be worse under 
iheBJP. 

II seems, in the absence of any imolu- 
liooary options—ideological or opera¬ 
tional—the imidual radical option in (he 
present phase of India's post-colonial 
democracy is a reassenion or old- 
fashioned libcnl values. Thai could also 
be the moat viable secular polhiCB against 
the dmUaife of commuoalitm, at also to 
contain communal violence in spite of 
cocBSDunal pobtia But as part of Che 
liberal bandwagon of secular discourse, 
secular acUvIsm cannot afTord the luxury 
of recipro ca ting the flamboyance of the 
communal rhetoric whkh thrives off 
elemental passions in any exiremiii poli¬ 
tical ambience, as opposed to secular ra- 
(ionaiiiy involving the values of reason, 
restraint, and tolerance of alternative 
world-views. 


Shrlwr. Wv www end LV^rlopawiM 

In ihr paper *$hclta; Wamea and 
Ovt^opmem. Beating a Paih towards 
\M>men's Partkipetion' by Macra 
Bapai and Sheela Pwd {EFtK March 
DK aduwwlsdgencK of the fan that 
the paper had been presented at a 
conference held at the University of 
Michigan. Ann Arbor. USA. bawaen 
May 7 and 9.1992 was inadvcncntly 
left out The cmittion is regretted. 
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Sustainable Mountain Agriculture 

Beyond a 'Mountain Perspective* 

R Mari< Salrth 

wsUinablr Muuauln AfrictiUurv edited by N $ JodKa, M Binskota and 
Partap; Oxford and IBH Publishing Co^ New Delhi, 1992; (wo volumes. 
3p XV + 807. Rs 79S. 


\LTHOUGH it is generally believed by 
aany that the concept of sustainable 
leveloptnefti (SD) entered into ihe poll- 
ical etymology only after the seminal 
lublicaiton of (he report Our Common 
^uwfe by the iAtorld Commission on Cn- 
ironment ar>d Development in 1917. it 
«ta originally proposed much earlKf m 
he report uirid Coftsen>ottofi Stnftty' 
Jv/fff Rnoufct Coftitf^tion Jbr SuS' 
oiMbk De^pmttit prepared jointly by 
he \M)rld Conservation Union, United 
stations Environmeni Programme and 
Mjrld Wide Fund for Nature in 1980. 
Respite being written so much over the 
«an, confuiioo continues to persin as to 
ehai $D means in an operational and 
sohey context. But what is surprisiog Is 
hat, in spite of so many still unresolved 
mnceptual and operational proMcms, 
here has been a systematic effort by a 
umber of international organisatioflt. 
ncluding the Wsrid Bang, lo search for a 
nique recipe for adding SD raywherel 
Most of the conceptual confusion and 
sperttlonal difficultics related to SD 
Xiuld be eliminated (msvided one rccog* 
ftbesthe full import of ihe following five 
propositions about SD. FinI, since SD is 
I multi'dimoisioisal concept with three 
nhially inieracilng dimensions—ecdogy. 
economics and ethics—the naceuary corv 
dilions for achieving SD are; ecologkal 
security, economic efficiency and social 
equity. This proposition un^Una that 
SD does not end with the susiainability 
of just ihe environment and resource 
lystem but requires the sustainability abo 
of the economic and social systems. $e* 
cond. SD is a ceUiivc concept both in time 
and space. Absolute sustain^lity mn 
where it is possible to identify (e g. 
ground waier use policy ba«d on annual 
aquifer recharge) is of little practical 
releyance except to serve as a yardstick to 
evaluate ihc extent of deviation of the cur¬ 
rent paticrn of resource usw Third. SD is 
contextual both in ttme and space. That 
iSi what is considered sustainable in a 
given retion/ecosystem/iime need riot be 
sustainable in another region/ecosysiem/ 
time The contextual nature of SD pre 
dudes the poadbiluy of identifying a uni¬ 
que recipe for SD applicable everywhere 
aind 41 every time Fourth. SD is a hierar- 


chktl and micrrelaied proccas where the 
past, pteseni and future susuinability of 
house^lds. villages, luiioos and the 
pUnet itself is inter •linked. Consequently, 
it is not possible to achieve sustainability 
« one level without achteving it at other 
levels. And fifth, aliho^ SD should be 
defined and measured In the bio-pbyskal 
domain rather than in the economic do* 
main in view of the inability of the cur¬ 
rent market tu reflect future preferenc e s 
and options, the criteria driving those 
physical measures should necessarily be 
based on economic efficieacy and social 
equity considerations. 

The above five propoaitions taken 
together could prw^ a very ureful 
mcthodolotkal framewoet for opera* 
tionalising the co n ce pt of SD in a prac* 
lica] coniexi. This framework is used here 
to cvahiaie the conccpiuiL rweehodologicaJ 
and empirical contributiorw of the book 
under review to our understanding of SD 
wuhin the particular c on t ed of mountain 
agriculture 

The two volume book eddad by Jodha. 
Baiukoia and Partap with a foreword 
from Cordon Coowiy b ■ compilation of 
papers presented at the Itternational 
Symposium for Strategici on Suttain^ik 
Mountam Agriodture hdd ai Kathmandu, 
Nepal during September 10 * 14 , 1990 . la 
addition to the conference p ap ers, a lew 
papers rcportaig reteram rmcm^ vmrk of 
the International Centre for Integrated 
Mountain Development, KathmaiHlu. 
which hosted the lympoahim are also in¬ 
cluded. The 53 diners in tbe two 
volumes contributed bf some 44 authors, 
including the editors theaiaelm. are 
organised into Hve parU in lerms of their 
thematic focus, one coacalning 15 

chapteq inanged io tNee parts deab wHb 
the conceptud and opervioaal aspects of 
SD as wtll as ceruin coramoa siraieg.es 
and penpectireaessemiaJ for iu achieve* 
ment in the contot of mountain agricul* 
lure Volume two containing ii chapters 
grouped into two parts Nghlights the 
grassroots lerel experiengb and success 
uories as wdl as institutional and 
technological innovations necessary to 
promote sustasnablc mountain agrWullure. 
Although a ^eat ma^iy of Ihe papers 
represent the experience in countries hav> 


ing areas located in the Hindu Kush* 
Himalayan (HKHl region bke India, 
f^kistaA. Nepal Bhutan and China, there 
are abo a few papen reporting on the sui* 
rainabibty concerns of mountain agricul* 
lure in tbe Andean region of South 
America. 

Use of mP'SF 

Fart one compriung six chapters 
focuses on the perspectives and appro* 
aches considered esiciitial for the evaiua* 
ikm of the sustainability status of rpoun* 
tain agricultural systems* In ihe iniroduc* 
lery chapter, the editors provide a ayptk 
overview of the issues and themes coveted 
in the book. There is abo an atiempi to 
analyse and synthesise the contrlbutioni 
of iisdividual chapters especially in terms 
of both micro and macro stretegics and 
approadKS for sustainable mountain agh* 
culture Chapter iwo contributed by 
iodha where the so-called 'mountain 
persptciive*susiiinibility framework’ 
<MP*$F) is elaborated assumes critical 
significance as M^SF has been mtensire- 
ly used throughout the book as a tool for 
evahiaiini the sustainabilityimplications 
of various development interventions, 
macrooconomk policies and institutional 
and technolofical optkmi. 

The MI^SF ttipulaus the explicii or im* 
plicii incorporation of the operational 
implicatiom of mountain spacincities. i a, 
inaccasihility. fragility, marginaliiy, direr* 
sity/heierogeneity, niche or comparative 
advantage and human adapuiion mecha¬ 
nisms when designing and implementing 
development policiei and programmes in 
moumain habiuts. The six mountain 
specificitlo are not independent but inter¬ 
linked in view of the commonality of 
cauaaiire factors and shared consequences 
or mutual externalities. The operatiooal 
signifkance of the mounuin specificities 
emergo from the fret that they specify not 
only the potentials and constralnis but 
also the evolution of dependent patterns 
of activiilea. Under MP*SF, the negative 
changes in terms of lower productivity 
and resource degradations currently evi¬ 
dent in mountain agriculture are tn^ to 
the failure of the conventional devek^ 
merU paradigms to incorporate in them 
the operational implications of mountain 
specificities. Approadiing susiainaMlity 
via uuustainabiUty and uang the varia¬ 
bles reflecting the negatire changes in 
resource base, resource use, production 
flows and management practices, Iodha 
has also idcniined a set of 'indicators of 
unsustainability'. 

While chapter three provides a com* 
pargtire picture of mountain agricultural 
development strategies In the HKH 
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ttpan, chapttr four to crtee i the dmlop- 
meiH Mratet^ in the Andetn r^on. An 
AAOljrus of development mperiencet of 
thete regions in the four ireis of pubik 
polky» i e. nature of in^ments» manage* 
mcni tod dccuion*makint. ouijor thrust 
in scoora] protnmmes, and puMk servkc 
support is provided io.shaw that the mm* 
in| eompooeni in these pollctes is the 
mountain penpeciive. The nest iwo 
ehapiers evaluate the response of farmers 
to the development policies and program¬ 
mes in the HKH region in general and 
Nepal in particular. Special emphasis has 
bem given to the way fanrwn adapt them¬ 
selves to various mountain specificities. 
The upshoi of the analysis is that whik 
rarmers* strategies vividly reflect their 
recognition of mountain speafkitks. 
government policies, on the other hand, 
display a neglect of the imperatives of the 
mountain perspective. 

Pnnn ATKIN Dynamics 

Part two with six chapters rcrolves 
around certain macro issues afrectiiig the 
long-term sustainability of mountain 
agriculture such as population growth, 
macro-economic polkics. institutional 
and infrastructural requirements and bio¬ 
diversity. Given the resource base and its 
produciivity in a given legion of eco-cOK 
the population dynamics determine ac¬ 
tually the carrying capacity of the system. 
Mountain specificities influence popula¬ 
tion growih and hence the carrying capa¬ 
city. For instance, fragility and diversity 
require a labour-intensive produqioo pat¬ 
tern kadingio the preference for a larger 
family. Therefore, conventional popula¬ 
tion control measuies will not wotk in 
mountain regions. 1b stabilise mountain 
populations what we need instead is a 
rapid economic transform^ion through 
mountiin perspcctive-baaed macroecono¬ 
mic policies, including the policy of 
relocating part of the mountain popula- 
ikm in the plains and urban centres. From 
an operational point of view, the incor- 
poraliofl of the irtounUiui perspective 
basically translates Into the ne^ foe both 
tailoring the macro-economic policies to 
refleci the potentials and comtminis 
presented by the mountain environmeni 
as well as a radical moditoilM of cur¬ 
rent project mluaiion lachniques in¬ 
cluding the cDSt-bencfit approach. 

While chapter nine evaluates the sus- 
lairubility implkations of induced insti¬ 
tutional innovatioru like the Sukhoraajri 
experiment in Haryana, Dhading 
DMlopnvenl Project In Nepal, and the 
Contractual Re^mnsibility System In the 
Miyi county of China, diapter 10 outlines 
the implkaikms of physical infrastruc¬ 
tures for human resource devdopmeot, 
technology innsfer. new markets, and 
capital formatioft in the oarticular con* 
teif of two mountain diiiricis of Nepal 


Chapter II chat daboratet on the four- 
dimenskmal nature of mountain agricul¬ 
ture (i e. etovanon. kihndA longitude, and 
culture! makes an interesting attempt to 
fu various mountain agrkuhural systems 
spread arourtd the wor l d into five idealised 
nwdels defined in terms of economic 
focus, population level, land-use. and 
cultural factors. The implkiiioni of bio¬ 
diversity whkh is sbted to be responsible 
for the emergciKe of nountaio specifi¬ 
cities themselves are discussed in the final 
chaplet of part iwo. la order to counier 
the detrimental effects of the loss of 
bio-divervty caused by economic, demo¬ 
graphic. insiHuiional and lechnologkal 
factors, U is suggested to shift the em¬ 
phasis from the sustainability of par¬ 
ticular resources to that of the mountain 
ecosystem as a whofo 

The three chapters included in pan 
three empirically illustrate the utility and 
significaoce of some analytkal methods 
and punning techniques useful for design¬ 
ing sustainabk cnouniain agrkulture. 
Whik chapters I) and 14 describe in 
technical detail the derivation of finer 
agro<limaik tones for Nepal based on a 
set of bio-dimaiK variable, chapter 15 
demonstratev m the context of Sindhu- 
pakhok aone of Nepal, how the techni¬ 
que of Geographk Information System 
could be used to derive indkaion of un* 
sustainability. The most pertinent con¬ 
tribution of the latter chapter is ihat the 
nine poliiko-administrative units of ihe 
Sindhupalchofc zone are ranked by their 
relative unsustainability status in terms of 
the indicators of unsuscaiaabibiy bkc food 
security, nuimional status. LandhoMing 
size, arid livestock per capiia. The policy 
significance of thn approach is that the 
unsustainability ranking established 
through economic, equity and resource 
criteria could guide polky-makers not 
oaly in estMshing regional priority but 
also iderKifying fcgkma]-specif program¬ 
mes and then target groups. 

PAiuktnv SiaATEciits 

fhrt four with nirse chapters coocen- 
traus on the sustainability implkatkms of 
mountain fanners* strategies. The lead 
chapter here presents a soiled 4-$ 
mtM (i« space, season, sector and sock* 
ly<?» to the technology choice ol 

farmerv Sim fanners' search for innova¬ 
tions 1 $ a set of (oniiouous events rather 
than discrete evenis or accidents, an ef¬ 
fective diffusion of innovations ansong 
farmers requires repeated operimema- 
(ierv i mp eov is apon. and adaptation lo ea- 
lure individual and colleciive feedbacks. 
The ignorance of this fact eipUitu why 
current techrsofogy diffu^on models have 
failed to regisicr the required magnitude 
of impact. The renaiaiog eight chapters 
of pan four AscuH the practical suiiegiev 
Of mourwain fanrwn otwerved both in the 


HKH trtd Andean regions. Undersian 
dably, the isaturc of strategies differs 
across different farming syitems within 
the mountain agriculture so as lo cope 
most effectively with the specific con- 
siminis arsd potentials presented by moun¬ 
tain specindties. All the chapters in part 
four are unanimous in emphasising the 
critical need for rtviving traditional 
resource management systems and indi¬ 
genous insiiiuiions to promote sustiina- 
biliiy. Moreover, understanding the ra- 
iionak behind ihese systems could pro¬ 
vide clues for the identlficaiion and 
introduaionofihenghi kind of modern 
ledinolonies and instiiulions. 

The broad focus of part live containing 
the last nine chapiers of the book is on 
some of the successful and Innovative ap¬ 
proaches and opcnmeniv found to induce 
desirable economic iransformaiion in the 
mountain areas of the HKH region. They 
cover the ant i-povetiy-foe used and local- 
resourct-cenired proffimmes in China, 
area-based integraied development stra¬ 
tegy in India, Mchnotogy diffusion and in- 
fliiuiional iniiiatives in Nepal and agrkul- 
lural research and village managemeni 
systems in Pakistan. These vuccess siorsai 
are essentially case studies of hope for the 
hussainabiliiy of mouniain agnculturt. 
Howler, sitwe their success depends upon 
speciOc local ;ircumstances. the potential 
for repiicaiing these experiments dsewherc 
in other mouniain regions is severely cir* 
cunucribed. For instance. Ihe success of 
the area-based horticulture-led dr^lop- 
mem strategy of Himachal Pradesh in 
India b mainly due to the powerful 
Stimulus given by ihe hinterland demand 
for horticultumi producis. Such a strategy 
may noi be rdevmnt for Nepal and Bhutan 
lacking vast hinierlands. Similarly, the 
success of the Chinese experiment is large¬ 
ly due to the introduction of private in¬ 
centives whidi were conspicuous by their 
absence earlier. 

Whik the policy significance of ihe 
MP-SF proposed and extensively used in 
this book cannot be underesiimaied. <mc 
cannot resist questioning the attempt to 
ekvaie an analytkal tool lo an evaluation 
technique Our five propositions about SD 
advanced earlier cleaity show that the 
mounuin perspeciive based op the six 
mountain specifKities provides only a 
conicxiual framework for i he evaluaiiOD 
of sustainability, not an evalQttion 
methodology which is 'of eourae* extra¬ 
neous 10 the mountain perspective per $e. 
To be fair, most of our propositions are 
either recugnixed or im]^ied in the MP- 
SF iiieilK>dulugy, aliough ihey have not 
been miegraied sysiematkally. In our 
view, a more rational and practical ajK 
pcoach will be lhai given the implications 
ol I he mountain speclUcitiea of a given 
region or ecosystem, the ecological, 
econumk and cquuy effects—visible, con¬ 
cealed and potential—of various policies 
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^ we pattems. crop wdmolo f iw end Hi- 
* fliluiipm should be evaluated in terms of 

whably doigMd wrieblm Rflectint ih^ 

erfects in a ateasunble form. Since this 
aptrach has the capadiy to rank vahow 
policiei, progmmmca, projects and mb 
dlffmiH retioos and aart^ecosyuems la 
a rriaiive context, it has the practical 
leievaftc e for idcntifyiof rafmoal'Speeinc 
I mu of pfotrantmes and abo ihcir tariei 
groups. In this reaped, we idicrmte that 
the indicators of unsustainabiUiy will be 
appeal! n| only in a rdaiive coniem as has 
bem demonstrated in chapter 15. 

RcbiON-SKCiFtc AppioacH 

Despite the fact that the evaluation 
mAhodologiwJ tequires improvement, the 
central tnesiafc of the booh is very dear. 
Development policies and programmes 
curreniiy being implemented in the moun> 
tain areas are alien to the susiainahtlity 
requirements of mountain agriculture in' 
solar as they an based on modeb suitable 
mainly to plain regions. Since these prtv 
grammes have failed to incorporate the 
mountain perwetive both at their for* 
mulaikm and imptamentaikm stages, (hey 
do not often get tailored to Hi theipecifk 
constraints and potentials prmemed by the 
mountain ecosystems. When macro'levd 
policies implemented from abo%v failed to 
arrest the erosion of the tesource base of 
mountain agi )culiur«. grassroots level ptrv 
grammes centred on farmers' inditenous 
tcchnofo gi ee and institutions have been 
greatly tucoesaful in promoting mountain 
agHcultural lustainabiliiy. This suggests 
the ailical need to look for regional* 
specific strategies to address mkro-levol 
environmental, economic, and social re¬ 
quirements. AHhouf h ipteifk policy op- 
tiooi do vary acrou regions and agro' 
ecosystem, the book suggests a genoal ap¬ 
proach. i e; a resource and area-centred 
iniegreted devek^meni involving a two- 
vmy adaptation where mountain speci¬ 
ficities are adapted to suit production ac- 
livkies and the latter, in turn, are designed 
to fit wlihio the poteniiab aiul constriims 
of (he former. The ideMified policy 
prescriptions for such an Integral^ 
proach to mounuin development are: 
fuller uillisaiioft of the inier*]iAkates both 
within and between various Ibrm assd norv 
farm production activitia and inter* 
regional linkages both within and aooss 
mountain regions, demand-side manage* 
mem. judicious blending of traditional 
and modern technotogies and instMwions. 

hegnrdtng lu empirical coniributioiu, 
the book abounds with very detailed 
documentatioA of held level oteervations 
ol farmers* strategies and development 
operiences obtained in the comeu of the 
two of (he most important mountain 
agrkuhuml systems in the world. Despite 
some methodological problems with the 
M P•S^^ (he inalyi ical and policy ctmiribu • 
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tkmao^lbe book me truly immerksa The 
booh b a definiiesuccm not only in driv¬ 
ing heme the need for a mdical transfor* 
maiMa of conveoitonal devefopmeni 
paiadi^ n s but abo ia providpii a deuited 
alternative ap proach for mouniain agri* 
cuhuml devefopmeni. This well edited 
book with comprehensive regtonal and 
themaik covemge and cempleie cross- 
references to ns ebaptmeomains a detail¬ 
ed bibho g rtphy and bifonnation on 
almost all aspects of mountaia agricul' 
tuni susuinabtliiy. TV index at the end 
will be very helpful in guiding readers 
through tlw book. Although conferences 


WHEN Malcolm arrived in Saudi Arabia 
on the final leg of hu Hal pilgrimage to 
the holy dty of Mecca he found himself 
in a land be had never dreamed exisied. 
He no longer stood out as a man of col¬ 
our. any wty there were too many cokxirs 
here, but nihcr as an Ammcan brother 
who was to be helped, hoeted and ia* 
strucied along the way. The warm hospi¬ 
tality and the spontaneous affeciioA he 
received from prince and pauper akke 
warmed his heart and changed his miad 
in a way that be had never thought possi* 
bfe. Here were people as white as the 
*dcvib* back home and they fov«d and 
respected himi Wu cl ponlbfe after all to 
be white and yei not be a rucisi? And. 
more to the paint, was Makolm up to ihe 
challenge? 

Hu subsequent thoughtv penned in a 
letter from Mec ca , would pcM he was: 
“Di.ipiu my frm coovklfoas, I have been 
always a man who tries to fiace facts, and 
to accept the reality of life as new o- 
periencr and new kaowledge unfolds it. 
J have always kept an open mind, that k 
tvecessary to the fleubility that must go 
hand in hartd with every form of intelli- 
geru search for truth** {p 340). Malcolm 
would abo ruefuBy recall at tfiis moment, 
as he would on numerous later occanoos. 
wkh growing regret, the cutitog rebuke he 
had ^minister^ ia Harfen *o a young 
white woman who had wanted to join hb 
cause. For him she had then been bevood 
the pale. 

Malcolm howe w r omiiaued to believe 
that if the whites in Aatfrici wanted to 
sincerely fighl racbin tbky should do so 
in their own constituency, for that was 
where the problem lay. rather than cosy 
up to the blacks. He hM noshing but con¬ 
tempt for thorn Ttiggcr lottn*. as he cauon 
them, who bung around the blacks in 
Harlem and riaewhcrc lb quote hire: **1 


aikd aympoaiuiH coMimic to fBacUon as 
a spot market for the mchange of new 
idM recofdii4 and doeumentiag the pro* 
ccedmgs ia the form of books could 
enlarge fxiriher the sphere of Inielleciua] 
imrksactfofts both over time and spa cn 
While we are sure this compendium will 
have a warm reception from fellow imear- 
ebers with aa interest in sustainability in 
general and susiaioabUiiy of mounuin 
agricuhuR m particular, the book will 
realise its main purpose only when policy* 
makers in the realm of mountain develop¬ 
ment respond constructively to its centiwl 
messages. 


hare ihne very deep feelings that wnite 
people who Mini to join black organisa¬ 
tions are really just taking the escapist way 
to salve Ihor consciences. By visibly 
hovering near us. they are *proving' that 
they are 'with us’...Whm the really sincere 
while people hare got to do their 'proving* 
of themscires is not among (he bfock vf6 
rxma but out on the battle lines of where 
America's racism really is—and that's in 
their ovm home communities..!*(p )?6). A 
lesson that those who would fight Ihe 
communal enemy today could well take 

Neither did Malcolm hare warm feelings 
for the "token integraied'* niiddle<lass 
blacks {especially the preachm and PhDs) 
whose real profession he opined was to be 
a negro for the while man. These ‘Uncle 
Toms' he felt had undermined the cause 
of the Afro-American by adopting the 
white man's standards of respectability 
and now shared his racist point of vi^ 
as well their less fortunate 

brethren. In India, lodah the leadership 
of the minorities, in Ihe main, it may be 
aibucd. fits this descriptioii well. He was 
however to modify his stance with regard 
10 the vahie of the civil righis movement 
led by Marlin Luther King and acknow* 
ledged that K may hare a role to pl^ in 
regions thai bad not experienced the full 
bniiM of racism. He was quite sure though 
that it had no place in the ghettos of 
HarletD where the law of the jungle 
prm'ailed. 

Makolrab (rarela lo Africa further 
cemented the diange in hh outlook. 

It filled him with ^ide to see Africans 
running ihdr owa affaire and engaged in 
the most complex of tasks. He also met 
some whites here who were working in 
pirtnership with the local govemmenis 
and populations. This gtre him hope that 
if these African governments threw in 
their lot behind the cauK of the Afro- 
Amerkan the Amcricut Mate would hare 


Malcolm's Travels 

llarmala Oupia 

TIh* Aulubiograiiby of blalc«»lfn X as told lo Akx Htiey: Ballanitne Books, 
New kbrk and fUndm House of Canada. Ibromo; thirty-third printing. 1992. 
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- --'-ni l fn m 
« ite iMenuiiQM} coMiuMy. He 
no bnter cnM for % lepanue luie for 
bh^ wKhin Aneric* wliid) been VI 

outcodK of Ui enriicr belief thM ncum 
eouU nem be sumouiitetf by iodivi^Ml 

wMta. Hebcl>eve<l Aowihaiitwisacol' 
lective problem which hvS hi ms n 
an oipk>itaih« tynem. and ihv unceit 
whites lofether with the Hacks couU 
work towards chuifint the syitem and 
thus ponibatini racism. 

Ii was A thmithtful and in many ways 
A wiser man who returned to the states 
Altv his sojourn abroad, where he had 
received wide acclaim and had been 
ireaicd like a head of stata Even his coik 
version lo Islam scented to take on iteaier 
meaning. He realised thai whv Eli>ah 
Muhammad had propagaied was a doc- 
thne of racial iiuoleranee thei had nothing 
10 do with the brotherhood of Islam. He 
now turned to scholars from Ihe holy lawl 
itself, some of whom had awociatei in the 
Slates, who could instruct him properly in 
the fhith. 

The autobiotraphy of Malcolm X is the 
tale of a man who since childhood found 
himself constantly engaged at home whh 
forces that seemed to haw only oae pur* 
pose in mmd‘-‘to keep him in his proper 
place, u a black man in America. 
Though, ironically, thanks to his mimd 
breeding, Makolm was much lighter ia 
complexion than any of hb*siblit^ and 
had red hair to boM. He was later to 
recall, with some guih. that Hs lighrer col¬ 
ouring had evned him a spedal place ia 
his father's affectiom while it had the 
opposite effea on his mother, who could 
have passed off as a white woman. He IMS 
never dark enough for hn. In time hb red 
hair too was to become for him the mark 
of hb shame In Hvkm. lo the early 
years, howewr. k was the f^of his trade 
and earned him the nicknune *Rcd'. 

While Makohn*! trawls abroad wore to 
serve V an eye-opener and note to dwoge 
him in many ways, so did hisearier trawls 
at home 

In prison, serving a sentence for armed 
robbery, MalcHm uught himsetf to read 
and soared on the pages of the books he 
read to many distant and esedting lands. 
It was a time of sdf-discowry for him v 
he read about hia Afrk.B heritage. At 
night, under the ibini glow of the bulb 
hangiog outside bis prisort-cefl. he dis¬ 
covered that he was a real man, with an 
ancient past that he couU be proud on 
Hewman AfriCMiAnierican! Before kM^ 
he would also be laying daua to an mdi- 
genous rehgkin, thm of Islam. 

Makobn*!nay idprisonia«ato free ten 
in a manner he could never haw imagin* 
ed. Hor the next several yean be was to 
barnstorm American campuacs and btaek 
neighbourhoods taking pwryone in his 
Hride, This ««s the time when he helped 
the EMack MusUm mowme n i under the 


kadcnliip of Elijah rtuhaniniail ex pa nd 
iu mambership and was resiruraeiiul in 
setting up sewraJ of hs tempki. 

Uafortisnatdy. hoavwr. as Makobo's 
popularity grew so did the ranks of bis 
denaoots. Once again the Hitke folks ware 
busy tying ban down. 

FIh them his voice was Just a Kiile too 
laud, his manoer Just a idle tooimisieni. 
while his fare and bii pav could haw 
done wbli lets colour. aiguad tha 
he WB a threat to America's ianocenu-* 
the poor, the Mack and thryoung—and 
to the Ameriran way of life. 

The battle for the miad^ hearts and 
souls of Amerkani was hmlded by the 
media aod ortducied ia colkegci aad 
uftiwrsiiy canpusa thrm^hout America. 
The invicMfons came thick and fast and 
no siorw ws HI uMwnad in icveH^ the 
nature of the beast ia al Ms red hak. looih 
and daws. They would, tiate and again, 
pb agaiasi ihn man of a single Hicr. their 
men of many Inters, in and whha, 
hoping to show that the fka inf the last 
word befonged to them. What they had 
not bargained for however was the itsi* 
UcAce aod iiMcOigence of the man. Not 
only «ns he able to succcufully elude all 
thdr thrusts but he began 10 SCI the agen¬ 
da as weO. Thus, when they invited him 
to lalk aboia race rdaiiom and Hack 
violence, he offered loaaie Ms views oa 
the future of the American pro- 
gmmiK and other such eaererk subjects, 
considered the white man's praietve. He 
had what he referred to m a 'psychic 
radar' which enabled Mm lo toritet his 
opponeat mows well in advance and 
which helped him boUd his mass appeal. 
So they oewr really landed a satbfaciory 
punch, that ia, uMil ESJah Muhamored 
stepped in. 

for some tine Malcolm had been hev* 
ing some dbconccrting stories about the 
private affaire of the Blaek Husltraknkr 
which, as was his style, he was toconfiom 
him with. Ebyah Muhammad sought lo 
justify his irans^mrioas of the Resh by 
referring to his special iuius as messenger 
of the most hi^. Neither man it seems 
went awiy fully coimnced. 

The iDomcni of dearion seemed to pre¬ 
sent iisdf with the assassiaation of prcai- 
doH iota P Kennedy when Malcolm, ask¬ 
ed for a responw to the incideoi by a 
reporter remarked that. *'ihe diidkcns were 
coming home lo roost". Abnost imme- 
diaiely Elijah Muhammad disassociated 
himself, and the Black Muslim mowmem 
he led. The Nation of Islam', from the 
remark, and H >< b* known that Maleofan 
was no longer a aekoroe member and 
would haw to show r e p e ntance before he 
could be forgiven and reinsuicd ia any 
capacity. 

It was an unfonuaaic, though not un¬ 
expected. blow for Makolin who had 
worked tirelessly aad sdRessly for the 
Black Muslim cawe in Araenea and had 


been its meet sought aRer apokaapenon. 
He b eb evad that there was aUo an unwrit¬ 
ten coMract out to kiU him. It t e ei aed like 
a good lime n travel. Before departing, 
howwver, MakHm announced the fotaa- 
lion of Muslim Mosque Inc made up of 
memhere of the Black MusUm mo wm eni 
who had chosen to threw in theit lot with 
him. The new mosque, he explained, was 
to serw as “..jhe working base for an ac* 
tiort programme designed to elinmate Ihe 
political oppression, the economic efr 
ploitation, and the serial degradatioii luf- 
fcnd daily by S milBoo AfreAraetriana". 
He had. thetefore, it seemed not gl^ vp 
hti belief that ewn as Islam had Uberated 
Ms 'jungk mind it would do the same for 
Ms fellow Hacks. 

When Mikobn returned from HM, and 
from hit iRvds to Africa, he was, as wg 
haw already meniioned, a man with a 
different poim of view. His tiatemetu 
abroad, as quored in the Americaa press, 
had already caused some coosternMioo 
among hb follovren at home. He was 
greeted by a barrage of questions from 
reportm soon after touching American 
and rritcraicd whei he had already 
said about having learnt a ksson in 
brotherhood. When his eiiention a«s 
drawn 10 the racial violence that had 
raccmly rocked tome American inner- 
ticiee hededavdthat the AfreAmerlcui 
should take the issue of hb 'human* rights' 
to the United Nations whcic the Mack 
African stales would back him up, 

Ewn daring the interviews Mricolm X 
was coiaunily looking behind his back 
and thb was to be his way of life foi the 
remaining pstod of Ms miuence. He 
se amed to brim that it was but a matter 
of time before the Black Muslim brother- 
hood got him. He fdt well and truly trap¬ 
ped for, while the so-called moderaie* 
civil-righii organisations avoM^ him as 
too militant', the *to<alled miliunis* 
avoided him as too moderated while Ihe 
press found it hard to accept artyihiiv ex¬ 
cept. in Ms own words, tny old 'hai^ and 
S'iolence* imag^*. He rren asked for state 
protection during this period and it wai 
aHo now that he dictated, in nervous arMi 
suspicious fits and staru. the ewnts of Ml 
ettraordinary life to Alex Haley. 

Thb was abo the time when he began 
to plan for the first lime for the future of 
M$ wife and Ms children, knowing that be 
had nothing io leaw them except perhi^ 
the royriiies from this book for which he 
had already taken an advance, 

Maicobn's intveb ended whoe they had 
begun, in prison. Except that the one he 
was in now had no visible bars. Akx 
Haley who was one of the few to speak 
to him and meet him during thb tertsc 
wailing period states that his statetnenu 
were often vague and contradictory and 
Ms behaviour bordered close on paranoia. 
Tbe fusilade of shots that killed him ware 
perhaps ihe ones that set him free. 
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jExploriiig School-Community Linkages 

Edwmrd A Rodrifiw* 

THbaJ Educalion for f^mmunity Devrlopmenl by Rudolf C HervdU; 
Concept Publishing Company, Bombay. 1992; PP 247, Ri 200. 


FORMAL education has always been 
perceived to have a crucial impact on the 
I devetopmeni of tribal communities in 
I India. Much evaluation of this effort, 
however, has resiricied itself to (he quan- 
dative spread of education in tribal areas. 
>^rious agencies involved in this effort 
seem to operate on a tacit assumption, 
that formal education is beneficiaJ for the 
tribal community. The author of this 
study, however, critiques such anassump> 
lion emphasising rather, that the formal 
school certainly needs a greater degree of 
I sensitivity towards the tribal community 
if it must prove to be inily beneficial 
to them. 

The study is based on a survey of 
educational development in Tblasari 
taluka of Maharashtra. This is a pre* 
dominantly iribal region inhabited by the 
\Sbrll community. The Jesuit missionaries 
have been working in ihii region for over 
four decades They have • network of 
several schools in this region catering 
to the educational needs of the iribaLs. 
It is at their behesi ihat this study was 
done with an aim of providing them a 
review of educational development in this 
region. Schools run by the musiooaries. 
the government and the voluntary agen¬ 
cies are taken up for invest igation. 

Patterned very much on the survey 
method in social science research the 
initial chapters deal with theory and 
background issues, a chapter on data 
analysis and finally a CMcludlng chapter 
dealing with issues Ihat arise from the 
study. Data for the study was obtained 
from sample groups consisting of 
students, their parents and the school 
teachers. As is normally the case with the 
survey method, a vast amount of infor- 
matiofl was obtained covering personal 
background, present status, perceptxHis of 
themselves aM others, group orwitaiions. 
aspirations, cic. 

The study offers a very complete and 
systematic picsenution-cum-analysis of 
the dau. From t he analysis of the va rious 
relationships presented, it uould appear 
thai even in tribal communities, the socio¬ 
economic conditions continue to in¬ 
fluence the relationships between school 
aiKl community. The performance of the 
students, the support of thetr parents, the 
ability to take advantage of educational 
opporiuniim. the students' aspirations, 
etc, were all directly related to their socio- 
economic conditions. In the case of the 


teachen, thetr enthusiasn and commit¬ 
ment for ihdr job was directly related to 
the type of kImoIs and the sort of inputs 
offered by the school adminisiration. 
On both iheae counts the te^en in 
mission schools performed much better 
than their coumerparts in the other 
schools. 

As the author himself has pointed out. 
the data rcaffintts thaomical positions 
concerning the influersce that the larger 
society has on its Khool system. In this 
sense the irsbal community h no dafferent 
from other social groupL, Overall the 
review of the misston schools docs bring 
them out in a positive light. Despite cer¬ 
tain shortcomings, the students, their 
parents and the school unchen displayed 
a high degree of awaienem and enthu¬ 
siasm for school educatioti 

The condtsions from dus study are 
both interening and provocMiva. Despite 
the difTiculiy in esuMuhing their leleiion- 
ship with the rest of the study, they 
nonetheless stimulate dneusston on the 
relatiomiup of school and oonimuniiy ooi 
only in the care of the Thlaaart iribals, but 
for tribal communities throughout the 
coumry. How do Iribnb perceive the 
school in their community? Why are 
Indian iribals in general not taking advan¬ 
tage of the educational opportunities 
offered to them? What shMld be the 
relationship between the school and Ihe 
community? 

placed against a background of a 
political, economic and cultural awaken¬ 
ing of iribel communities in Irsdia today. 
Heredia focuses on a mioo-level change 
that the school can iniiiaa in tribal com¬ 
munities. He argues that school can pity 
a more active role In the process of social 
change taking place in tribal cooununities. 
While macro structures night be rigid 
moftoHihic artd at times even oppressive, 
much can be done at (he micro level to 
induct changft For the author the school 
must not ooly be a ichocii Uu aho a 
community centre He su gges ts various 
types of aciiviiies to bring about iNs 
greater integration betwe e n community 
and the scho^. such as aduh hteraey. 
social welfare, psirmi irnrifn assoeia- 
.lions, relevaia syl1abug[ instructloa in 
mother tongue, etc The author hhnself 
admits that such a change would be met 
with great motance He sees the answer 
in a people's movement for educational 
change, but no effort is made in the book 


10 capigli hew aueh a awv em ant cm be 
bfoagbt aboat. 

^rhapa there is need to rethink both 
"schooT and tommunity* in terns of their 
ground realiites. Are tribal commuiiiiia 
necessarily homogeneous? Even in the 
Bilasari settmg fragmenution hasaliendy 
occurred giving rise to various social 
groups. Studemi from all there groups are 
in tire class room. How should relevant 
education be dcfirred in such a selling? 
IHbal communiiresare as such rtoi erempt 
from the foms of change that have 
already taken place In the rest of the 
country. 

The aux of the matter then is that 
'school' whether of the formal or the 
non-formal type is a learning activity, 
that h firmly embedded in an ideoPogy 
that reflects the domlnini structures 
within a social setting. The mission 
school is as much an ideological activity, 
as are the schools run by the government. 
So what then is the mission's ideology 
in the dass mm? Ai ih> point is this laue 
diKUSsed. 

The model of the 'community school* 
is certainly ■ very creative and construc¬ 
tive concept. Wt, its succcas on the ground 
has rarely been witnessed in societies 
whose social iiructures are marked by 
economic and cultural inequalities. In 
such societies, the model often only has 
a populist value, it is used to disguise the 
contradkiions and the inabilities of the 
system to provide effective and efficient 
educatioei for Us school-going population. 
From an anthropological point of view, 
it may well be said that Indian adivasii 
had for centuries their own non-formal 
form of community school. Why that 
form of karning had to be done away with 
artd why an alien model introduced In 
their midst is exactly the probiematk 
ground, from whkh any enquiry Inic 
educational developnrent focirtbaJ people 
must begin. That would bring to light the 
fact that even for the mUsionarks. the 
*school* is pan of the lop^tywn model of 
devefopment. 

For those involved in either the re¬ 
search or pUiming of education in iribal 
communiUes, this book makes an in¬ 
teresting comribuUon. The data in this 
study could provide a good basis for com¬ 
parison of educational dorelopment in 
other tribal regions of the country. As 
yet aoothef level, the work can siiau- 
late discutsion on several Issues con¬ 
cerning the *school-communily* relallorF 
ship V it preieois iiself in tribal societiei 
Social acilvisu working in this field must 
certainly take note of the work to evolve 
a more sensliive approach to the school 
in tribal communities. 
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SPECIAL A^ICLE^ 

Culturai Communication in Literacy Campaigns 

Social Relational Contexts, Processes and 

Hegemonic Organisation 

Dratil Saklaaba 


Communication proctiscs in iUerocy campaiins have impoftent impticetions for the movement of vest set- 
lions ofpeopie from o euUure ofon/iiy to one pfHtency. The teachins-kaming process provides access to the 
symboik systems of the literate universe. Several cultural groups and literacy activists are thrown up by the pro¬ 
cess of cultural mobilisation that takes place on a relatively extensive scale during the district campaign, k'hat 
are the larger organisational impUcations in terms of ereating an alternate cultural hegemony for economic err- 
titiements, especially during the pouditerocy period and beyortdf 
I 


Inlrodiictlon 

THIS irtick focuses on (he envtroruMftt 
building especu of litency campaigns.^ 
Various eommunictiion media have been 
uiHrsed in (he literacy campaign distrkis 
in order (o stimulare motivation, generate 
mass participation and to create a cultural 
climaie that is congenial to literacy, 
hjpular cultural forms have occupied a 
central place within the mobilisation pro* 
cess of environment building. The article 
begins with an identification of the 
messages and some of the folk media that 
have been uiilised in liter^ campaigns 
In Maharashtra, it continues with an 
analysis of the communication processes 
in the field on the basis of one’s observa* 
lions, interviews and group discussions.’ 
These micro-level systems of communica* 
tion have been discussed with reference to 
the folk media that have been utilised, the 
contexts and processes of communicviort. 
artd (he impact chat ihey have had. The 
impact U seen both in terms of immediate 
motivation and mobilisation as vivll as the 
possibility of its transfer to sustained 
leach ing'leaniing. What follows is a 
recapitulation of some general condu* 
sions relating to popular communication 
during environmeni building in literacy 
campaigns. 

Communication processes in literacy 
campaigns have imponani implications 
for (be movement of vast scciiorts of pe<^ 
pie from a culture of oraSiy to one of 
literacy.* The use of folk forms in en¬ 
vironment buiMing. in fact draws on the 
oral culture of the people in order lo 
facilitate and rootivate their transition lo 
literacy. The leacMng-lCttnini process 
provides access to (he symbolic systems of 
the literate universe. Several cultural 
groups and Uiciacy acsivisu are thrown op 
by the process of cultural mobilisation 
(hat takes ^ce on a relaiively ektensive 
scale during the defined spmial and tem¬ 
poral frames of the district campaign, 


What are the larger organisational impli¬ 
cations in terms of creating an alternate 
cuhural hegrmony^ for economic en¬ 
titlements, especially during the post- 
literacy period and beyond? The anide at¬ 
tempts to address hself lo thb issue in con* 
dusrori. 

While discussing (he cdlapse of old 
paradigms and meibodofogies for corn- 
munkaiion siudics. P Mohan underlines 
the need for a new approach that is con- 
temualty sHuaied. de^ptire in character, 
and that worb upwards towards a theory 
of coramumcaiion, new paradigm 
would have to seek paths of change only 
as ordinary people need and want them, 
and always in htfmony with their erwiron- 
menc and hiscory The new pa^igm muu 
not set its own course, but discover it... 
Comtnunkation Thco^ must return first 
to (he viBagei, the workshopa, the market¬ 
place. and even lo (be placvs of worship— 
but this time only to observe describe artd 
to try 10 understand [Mohan 1992: T7S]. 
The approach in this paper is broadly in 
accordance with the one that has beco 
suggested. 

A brief eaplaiwuron of the emerging 
conceptual framework might be useful at 
the outset. Orie views the teaching-learn¬ 
ing process of iriiuHion from orality to 
Meracy e cemral to the Uieiacy campa%n. 
The literacy campaign is introduced into 
(he reiativ^ structured and given socio- 
ecoftomic context of the district. It at¬ 
tempts to create a cuhural climate for 
literacy through the use of folk media 
drawn from ilw culture of orality of the 
people. Thb proceu sets in motion the 
macrc^level dynamics of social mohtlisa- 
lion right up lo and during the micro-lewel 
phenomena of teaching-learning in scat¬ 
tered villages and in discrete groups. Orve 
has attempted to describe the contexts, 
proemses and forms used while communi- 
caiing in village situations and their im- 
pact on motivation for sustained karning. 
These systems of communication, as part 
of a larger ctdiural mobiltsaiion. have ire- 


ponant implicaiiont for the possibililki 
of creation of an alternate cultural heg^ 
mony during post-literacy by utilising the 
potential of the Vyriani^ intellectuils (hil 
might have emerged from the campaign. 

tl 

Meeaagi^ through Folk Media 

S ever a l folk forms have been fruitfully 
utilised in (he literacy campaigns in 
Maharashtra. During the environment 
building programmes in Aainagiri district, 
foi eumpk the kalajathaa drew from 
musical forms such as lavani. powada, 
gondhal, jagar, etc Environment building 
gave expreuion to longs from tribal tmdi- 
lions such as the Dhangari Lok Gael and 
from religious sects like the Virkirics. 
folfowm of Vithoba of Pandharpur. Dur¬ 
ing the environment building phase which 
was held in an intensive manner from 
February 27 to March 1. 1992,67 cuhural 
teams went out to the diffeitni villages on 
kala)iihtt. The main thrust of the mes¬ 
sages conveyed through song, dance and 
discussions was literacy. H^wver, It was 
reported that other issues such as mother 
and child cart family planning, watershed 
management, the problem of alcoholiim 
and dowry, small ravings and agriculiuial 
dMlopment were also conveyed. 

In this district, (be participants in the 
kaJapathaks were drawn primarily from 
the middle classes and in particular from 
(he school teachers. However, in (he TLC 
districts from the Maraihwada region. Kte 
Laiur and Nanded where the Bharat Qyin 
Vigyan Samili (BOVS) has been active, 
one has observed a greater parlicipMfon 
of the iradirional praetttionen of the folk 
media. The kalajathaa organised by ihe 
BOVS from October 22 to 30, 1990, dur¬ 
ing the kkbrdha campaign wort held in five 
central villages in each of the eight lalukas 
of the district. These jathw were also 
reported to have involved r^veral local 
iradiiionki artists. 
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of Uiiir. wiik the pvtidpitioo of 
km BGVS. hat bioiisht o« « racorded 


ktn drawl <M various folk fonoi: fm. 
Aftnd. Wwjm, abhaa#, londhaL lavani 
M powadt, A cofltcfli analyfis ^ ibo 
■ml Ihemas in ihese sor^ —fl**** Uw 
hr Mowng areas are covared: literacy 
hr a iMppy family life aod at a key le 
imicdte* tiieracy for aomcn’i eoianci- 
wtoa; the probknu of akoboiism. 
ilaviy and superstMioo: pmerty and op* 
ipMiM work conddioas of bbouien and 
'toacy as a tool for cmaadpatioo: caste 
^dliaittliiations; imptraiton to ktep pace 
lOWi a chaoaini icknIjfSc world; Nicracy 
M prayer ai^ devotion to god and the 
jipirii of nationalhin. 

1 doe has coflw across several ioAovaiive 
iOrma being used during ihe eaviraniDcnt 
ibuftdiat campaign. Some of these spread 
;0m meuage of literacy by relating the 
forms 10 local festivals: akihar kandih 
>aod alihar langob at tbe lime of Diwali 
and Akshar OaMpaii at the lime of the 
popular fesifval in Mahaiashiri. Ttee 
ware mteMivviy used in Ausa laluka in 
Lalur dhirict. In ihc Siadhudurg can* 
patga. haMl-kumkum cclebriiioiis were 
widely used to mobiHie the women and 
Mag them together lo discuss isaucs 
fda^ to their every da y lifa In tbe shun 
podots of Bombay * k vohintary nmniaa 
Iloa ComoHltee of Resource Orgaaisa* 
Upas (CXMtO) hu attempted to reiaie 
literacy to maior social reformer! who 
hove bam dose to the dalH community by 
mhbrmipg the aanriarmria of iotiba and 
Saviiribai Pfiule and Ambedker. The en* 
vkowmenc biildwg phase of IHeracy cam- 
paIgBi has contributed not only to the 
motivation for literacy but abo lo the 
edacaiion of the Htetate Biddle cUisa by 
legating the laieoi creaiMiy of a karge 
■saaber of individuals. T ka dien, low level 
gowsr i uneai officials and unemployed 
youth from sections that naghi bir con* 
ridoed as ‘‘tnditiooar mtdkctuals have 
been dr a wn to ibe cause of bicra^ for the 
doodvanuged. There is a aeed for an 
orgaoisational form that would take for* 
w^ Ihe potential of them individwali in 
a sustained manner during and after the 
posi'Ulera^ phase of the campaign. 


The District Literacy Caapsigo Com- 
luitce of Naialed has published a codec* 
lioa of folk musical forms that were to be 
used io environmental buitding The 
puMication is entitled Sakdiar Sarita 
(refer to the appendix for abrkf descrip- 
tsoQ of some of these fotinp). .The compo¬ 
sitions wore seieeted in a p^rticipeiory 
BMUtfier. Longuage and music operu weie 
also comull^. During our field visits we 
found that local anHts and instructors 
were making use of the publication. 

The following labke prasents a cross 
Ubulaiion of the different folk media ac¬ 
cording to their ihemaiic messages. One 
finds that geet. a popular form that is 


go ei atq tnea m oesrm ecemmai* ti 
moBmpimsHSediPthepubfcMioa. Dem- 
tionaJ farms such as aMaag, bhayaa mad 
bharud are tbe nmi in imponaaitm The 
musical Conn of lavaai ihai hm found 
eapressioa m the rnpulif iheam of 
tamasha, has abo r e c q ved aded^c 
^rpr^M■ll<iu<l in Ihc teat. 

CNw has attempted lo idemify the oca* 
rral themaik focus of the com* 

muaicated throu^ the various folk 
media. The c ow tciw of ao mvhaiion to the 
igeorani (adani) to move out of the 
darkaess (aadhar) of ifbsency towards 
bteracy is the one ihai as most oflea 
repeated. This theme b m be prvdomi* 
naMly found ia the forms of $m. abhang 
and bhaian. Commuascadoa proccues 
artd formg provide towte ia cfcra iio n about 
the subicct who is commuwiactBg. i ^ the 
composers and ihemrformen. la the ease 
of lie forctoiag iHnwe. h eppean that a 
middb dass condcsceruaoe towards Ihc 
illitcritc has gamed so8b degree of 
predominance in the compositions. Most 
of the ibemaik mrtsegft provide a ra* 
lionale for aduevir^ bterncy. However, 
some of them focus on a dbaei imptri- 
lioo for literacy through ihc use of emo- 
iboal appeal, metaphors and cotourful 
language. These songs an; as h were, a 
glorincaiioa of the kiier fahshar) and an 
invitatloa lo Iherwcy. The caD to women 
to view Hieracy as a means so ihcir cman* 
cipaiion b a theme that hma high de g re e 
of predominance throughoia a aumher of 
the forms, ia particular, bharud. gondhal 
and geet. Tlib b rebvaai bi a siiuation 
where I he vaai ma^y of I be bmwen are 
wonsen. The spirit of natiooalbm as an 
inspbalion to Ihcmey icsoumb ia some 
the forraa; as weB as the cal lo widen oneU 
horuoQs and gain knowledge (vidya. 
dnyan). It appears that iowk of Ihe 
messages that mighi hm a greatei con- 
teiiMl appeal to the bves of the kamers 
aod insinseton—tbe conditions of op- 
p te sai on and the rights of labouros; over* 
GOoting cheating aod usury; kmt mV km to 
wbuniary iasiruciort; iaspiiaik>o from 
social refc.men for leareiag and the ap¬ 
peal to erwol ia schoob^hm not been 
adequaiehr lepretcnied. The powada 
which has been used ia ibe past to iDspire 
social awarertess during movemenii. 
covers some of the messages; as wdl as 
the more secular forms of ItvanL ovi and 
street play. Do some of the forms lend 
ihemsehcs by thdr «ery aadtetk guaktbs 
to the piooeganon of pmikub' mfTfsgei. 
is a question worth researching. 

Ill 

local CoeilcsU aAtl Pmnaaca 

t 

of Commua^ution 

Thb section adopts an induciire ap¬ 
proach to mioo coMeiis of communica* 
ikm. li describes the contexts and pro* 
cesses of the me of folk media ia wbd 


Item Htaabcoa aaa ai tRnmum pemn os 
Ibeiacy cMipdgnL One aiteamts lo av- 
meone^lemning^pk^ b oc e in response 
to these aiuariOAs. 

We visbed Budhada village m Ansa 
tahika of Laiw dbtriei on Novaabtf d» 
19^ Budhada has a population of 2J24 
persona. HOiOknietuilheategioupor 
Xyyi hod baea tdcDUned in the survey. 
Tbe taachuig»iearwiftg process la thb 
tiriuka and had ba^n ia hUy 1992. 
Tbe inbiaJ 22 dasiet had now been reduc¬ 
ed to l( as a reaub of drop-t^ from 
amor^ llw ipctructors and Ihe impact of 
drought, the onset of the nonsoone and 
tbe agri^ural season. However, an il- 
lempi was made to iaiegraie some of the 
bft out kamers into the running daises 
Tbe village had an upper-primary school 
wbh eight lemherv Unlike Ihe ^uaikm 
with BMet primary schools. Che teachers 
resided ta the vlHage. They could thus 
nore cl oeely identify themselves wiih the 
moilvmian and conduct of the campaign 
at the village kvtL 

We moved around the village, tmcfcing 
down the dynmnla of Ihc campaign from 
imtructors to the karaers. to the icachert 
who trained and moniioitd the campaign, 
10 what was generally perceived lo be the 
initial motivating fukrum of the cam* 
fajgn I cubuial group calkd the Andia* 
shed Caynn Maodali. which had pla^ 
a mayor rok in the environment building 
process in thb and ibe surrounding 
viflagea Tbe ortter Adult Education Pro¬ 
gramme was running For the past one and 
a half yaars prior lo the campaign. Accor* 
ding to Ihc prerak of the Jan Shikshan 
Nilaytm (the bieracy acUvbl who con* 
ducts the pott*Vtcracy centre), the major 
difference from the paA was (hat a pro* 
gramne with paid iiutrucion and prertks 
who were doing a job was convent into 
a social Dso remem . *Radierv studema, the 
edveaxed unemployed youth, the prerak 
(binudO and the instructors were organis¬ 
ed towards voluntary participation in a 
causa The cuhuraJ group through iu 
rousmg songs and Ibdr emcNne appeal 
was men lo have lit the first spark of 
enthusiasm for iKe campaign. 

The group b equipped wUh dholak. a 
harmonium, and jhuiia. Seven members 
of a daUc family constitute the group. Tbe 
kad singer b a girl in her late teem, a 
seventh standard drop-out from sdtod. 
The other memben consul of her father, 
moihet. unde and two brothers. Tbe fomi- 
ly had been pqPbnning in the surrounding 
viOages singii^ the Mency songs prepared 
by the campaign organbers. the Bharet 
Cyan Vigyon Sanuti (BGVS) In particular, 
and the ones they ihemeelves had d e v ise d. 
Dorji^ thb perkd they Btanaged to sur* 
vive on Ihe hospitality aod gifts provided 
by their rural audiences and the hooom- 
ram. Ttavd to several viHqtei often meaiM 
forgoing agricultural wages which was 
sect! to te wortbwhlk wben'oiK had the 
tatbficrioo of geitlag Involvod in a 
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mAIto of ttw vllip tfUMBCk t fw»tar 
«r vBi^ IV BAk Mk M 
tor acciaiintfal «ort. TV ttiftnmmt 
oouiMd cMr loagi A» cMcruiAMK 
wk> • mm$$t Tlwy penally wplttowl 
tot UwnAik comeM of i V to^ tQ (Mr 
AM^teict. TV niiBk Mped (o dra« tn 
Mitonw ond to bM thw ■ucMtoa. MBr 
t nff i lri tr TB Vnfifffil Thrtnuh r git Mii 
IlM 4od dlmiiloo*. _ 

TV ibmWMooaI ImpM of (V (■kiinl 
group hod M*od loaooorby ichod for 
(he ttchakol irainiof of the bMod. TV 
, vtonto Vndkappfd youth hi ihk inaiai- 
6cm wot bdo| uolaV for uoovioo ood 
other hoadkimfU ood had boguo to Mrm 
bniOo under ibe iuMibgc of o bUnd 
hucrucuir. They bed Icomt nodiAg aod 
iOOK omeuot of numcm^ whh oo cnihu- 
liaem ihoi ouuhonc that of the ifolM 
ilUtcnu in the vilUgo TMr wntiig 
ebttt leii ntn hiodeied for toek of ado* 
quote motcriol. They Mtrihuted their to* 
temi in Uieraey to the tongt of the foal 
cuHuril group 

The tandioilMd Ooyu Mandah npft- 
lenu the mobituatioA of a locol. trodi* 
(tooai eulturai mouice—ao entire doMt 
fanUy of tinpen and perfonn cf i (o OMet 
the regiona] needs fii cN eovifomocni 
building pbaee of the campaign. Thanks 
10 the literacy a fragi^ cuhwai 

resource based on folk media is provided 
a diraciion and a wider legitimacy in its 
processes of commurucaiioA. CuhunI 
groups and ihdr Invoivemcni in the cn* 
vironmeni building dimension of the 
macro campaign process are found to 
mobr a mayor cootributron towards the hv 
ilia] motivation of ka m ers and tnsuuC' 
ton and the cooSoHdaiion of wioui 
social forces—igovemmeni depofimeata. 
educational institutions, voluntary 
organisailOAS and the unorganisod in¬ 
terested cenmuniiy in the **soeial move* 
ment'' that is the literacy campaign. The 
use of folk media drawn ffom ^cal tradi* 
tioiu and (He direct Infortnal commuruca* 
tion procesmi within onall gatheriags, 
fhcilitaic the motivationa] impact. 

StsTAiNiNC Motivation son UtaaACV 

this inpoci be sustained over the 
mkrO'kvel teaching'karaing process 
which caUs for a comparaeiMy greater 
atnoum of discipUne, regularity and in* 
'vestment of energy as comp ar ed to the 

* fleiibk and spoMaaeoui dynaattes of the 
enviroomeM bailding phase of the cam¬ 
paign? One hm obawved that kanwri and 
instruGlors aigiroach the teacMag-kanhig 
process with a framenmrt of pnorities 
whose coallguntiofi k derived rrom ihck 

• gpckftce of the slnl^k tor survival ia 
everyday Hfo. High poiius hi Ibe ratafod 
agriculturel season hka lowl^ and 
barvestieg operatfons, draugbi. ei e flto as. 
school e^natioM and vecaiions. ksii* 


ia pmtkMr. Use trorlmg learaing 
rouidea some indkaiioe of 
Ike *T»ienir, iiimeBiae»<biaed ordering 

lo 





ffott fcsMi in motor CossTvera that Srnuenjaa 

In Mshi vOlage of Laiur lakika in 
some dkirici. ai night on November 
1992, ooe had an opponuniiy to 
the entire repertoire of i k alapathak. T^ 
programme had been organised in 
village that was rdeniified u 
ing the campaign and where the trarhiafc; 
kaniing proems had stagnated as a lemh 
of the agricultural season. The seittng iei| 
the raised ptaifonn of (he school twldkii 
with (be mslor pan of Ibe audience A 
aboui 300 persons siiliAg in (he darkncait 
on (he village square across (he road froif 
the pUifofffl. Some space on (he 0110****^ 
well'lit stage wss reserved for ihe vi 
innueruials and the respected visitors 
sat on maiiresses end cushions. 
iheM vcnetibk persons sar some of iba^ 
viUage women. The performers 
emerge from a clissroom by (he side 
(he liatform. | 

One goes into these details of the stjuga 
lured setting and social context of 
cultural programme in order to make dW 
point that i kalapathak generally enttra; 
a soeioucuAomk contmi as ■ given shim* 
lion. The sirwciured allocaiion of space 
during the performance flows from tka 
coBiexi and sometimes intervenes in the 
comm unkai ion process. There was no 
dialogue with the audience on this paf* 
licular nigh*. However, the villagen, 
especially those from the poor classes, sal 
with ripi attention from 9X10 p m till t.OO 
i m. Aiiempts have been ma^ on other 
occasions to breakthrough ihls imposed 
structure on commu nicaikm by having 
a more open setting, by the perfonnen 
moving among the audience and engaging 
in inforrrral dialogue and by doing aw a y 
with (ne riruals of speeches, votes of 
(hanks and garlsndings. 

The eniirt performance bore the 
character of several scripts within an ea- 
(ended script, constructed into a mean- 
iagful whole. It wus comprised of kirtans 
and bhijans sung by ■ iridiiionaJ kir> 
tvtkar with much humour and compcHing 
emotion while con*eymg the meuage of 
leiming and literacy; a street play depi^ 
ting the problems erKouniered by illite- 
rales, (he reasons (or the neglect of 
schooling during t he school'going age and 
(he functional aspects of literacy; songs 
conveying the need for liieiacy and self 
advancementi ■ mono act which narrated 
stories, anecdotes, and yokes while et* 
pUifdng the need for learning; a ikH 
which drew fmn mythologies in order to 
underline the limitations of superstitloQ. 
The entire pro^amme was inieitpenad 
with songs, poems aod direct emotional 
^ipeab to the adult lireraic in the village 
to ioin (he classes, be bteraie and widen 
their hofisons. One did not heve an 
pociunity to discuss with ihe assembled 
viUagen given that ihe programme had ei- 
lendcd late into the ni^i and the audience 
dispersed immediately after. However. 


' HMler bar«s of ctthural 
tion ai difforeai phaacs of the tcaohinf • 
ksnioi ptocesa, especially during low 
poiau aod periods of •tt^atiofi . AB op- 
ponunkki for dkea personal ceoiaci 
dMogdxpc q m r M o iy phase of the cam- 
ptopi hme mBccBea baea Mflksd to sua- 
into BOthotMa. i a, foe sway, triiaiag. 
dMibviioa of maiBial and monkoriag. 
hteivacioB far iteney; eapeckUy when it 
doa DM fusuh ia immrdisir ecoaomk 
gma. needs to be seen in thtt eoatat of 
grounded priooises. Uwacy whhin tbe 
CMpaiga approach caBt tor a ruordering 
of aM a dMc ti on lo cakliag prsorkics of 
fferyd aj ifo Ik t ha ps sore than and ac- 
cooMH^tog cultural mats as pan of a 
cvbunl mesument. a fuacsioaal orknu* 
ifoaiolkBacy i n st n i ct lo a could provide 
the capadry co sustain tttmey kareing 
UBder trying qitutaitanrti 
Bto cneoHMend aaothcr eubuia] group 
la Vshami viBage of Ahmedpur (duka. 
Latur dktrfci on Noi«bM 7 . 1992. 
Vbkangi has a poptstodon of 2423 with 
271 kamers ia the 15-35 age group. 29 
dMses run by loarwcm, of whom 17 are 
school siudcMA cafor to the needs of the 
The dalMB oefT MnigslR^ ahead 
the foams ol foe harvutting Mason 
on foe Ubm of the kanacr^ This cuhuril 
group ceajktsd of three geacraiioBs of a 
dalh fondly whose Hwabers contributed 
tadlffsKM emu to diffcrem aioscu of the 
cas^MigB. Jht fisher wna e primary 
school teneker by ptofc ido n and also 
served sa a mastci trainer. He hkasdf. his 
wifo son, tuo itouaWtii and daughccr-irv 
Inw sermd aa volimiccr iasinKtors. Hit 
mother had becom e Ktcnie during the 


grvsdfoidieB together with the rest of the 
family and foe membe n of a local Mahila 
Maadal had formed a kalapaihak. and 
had lotNud 10 viOages durhtg the environ- 
uM bifofofo phma The son and m a ^ 
rfo of Ihe tocaIJSN. Efohn neotooM 
had passed the fonnh sundard exanunt- 
lioa ussder hit guktausca. Themes rdaied 
lo sadal iwartne is wem interspersed ia 
heeweea foe soags caMag on aduk kamers 
lo joto tbe daises awd the young drop¬ 
outs 10 cand in Ihe schools. 

A Rkvaai quesdoa lhat arises is the 
BMtiie of the oigaiHimiosMl form (hai will 
ironaohdite and take forward the large 
number of cuhuril resources by way of 
mdtvsduals and groups that hevt been 
stimolaied during ihe btcncy campaign. 
Can foe culiwal ptooe ss that borders on 
A movtaicm be sustained in aa oeiaatied 
maaaer eflcr (he campaign or wid these 
resources relipse iaio so many disarti- 
calaicd foci of cuhuril mprcssion? 
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bf tht allwwioM aad Mr 
CfpackDyle tbc bttmototu wad 
9ixmkim,am§»the^pm‘ 
te M ibe ktluptM k I powerful ift- 
Unmem tor coouamkstioi * oiemir to 
ikt runi oudirnce «»4 for cvoerKiiit in- 
M «toiiv«(ion. Ii becoma necMury to 
Mve a relatively ditcontinuous foUo«»up 
ip rbm protiammcs in (rrms of the not 
toipe ifi action, lest ibe cubwal pr^ 
iremme remaitu as only a vivid event in 
%KQory~4n entenaininf break from ibr 
i^iidccry of everyilay life. 

T>iat the repr^iKtiOA of iodal siruc- 
inree in the settini of a cultural perfor* 
OBAce reults in mhibiiioo of conuBunka* 
I procesMt, may also be lecn la the et* 
pie of ihe sintlc*acireu pUy Kbay Mi 
Seiifrt Bai performed by S Deshpande 
^ observed b per tonaance on Mveh 4. 
{im, in Rainaiiri district. The play 
^bfiicii the life story of Savuribai Pbule 
*if narrated and enacted by her. This 
BQwerfal mediim had been fruitfully 
uilised in several villages of Ratnagin 
diMrIct to motivate the women to literacy. 
The play was able to hold the awdMKe to 
'•peU-bound attention with the skilful 
^eoactmeni of an emotive theme that is 
Idow to the lives of the women in the 
idlstrki. Da this occasion, however, one 
^tound that mcnipsi on the part of the 
; performer to ttinulaie dialogue with the 
audience met with Kttle success. The 
laMoo appeared lo be partly due to the 
imiud audience of males and females 
i «Weh also included children. The women 
iVeie hihibiied to speak out in this coO' 
text The other factor was the sodo- 
*«ooomic spatial coniexi. Persons from 
'the daJii community who formed the 
fipricuHuraJ labourers and poor peasants 
in the paniculiF village coroinunily sal on 
Ihe ground before the suge. Their 
emplO)ers, the welUtodo farmeri ud 
hocticulturlsis from the region, sal on 
chain behind them. The location of the 
play itsdf was ibe large courtyard of a 
BMiOr landholder, a political Hgure in the 
vUlaie who ired^ in hortkulturaJ pro¬ 
duce. AU there were contottual factors 
that dampened the possibilities of any 
horiaoiuaJ conununicatioA. However, arte 
could observe that the audience though 
diem, left with much food for thought. 


The BOVS has played a maior role in 
Ihe environment •building phase of ibe 
campaign in Laiur disirki and in the Mar- 
thwada region in general. A single kala- 
lathi covered about 10 villages in the 
viciniiy of a central primary school. A 
hall and stay in a village was folloucd bv 
prabhai pherls the morning, discussions 
with the learners, potential insuuctora and 
members of the village education commit- 
lee during the day and cultural program¬ 
mes in the evenings. The kala>aibas of the 
BGVS were held during August 15-30, 
IP02 and covered two tilukas of Latur 
dhirict. Antar Bharati, a voluntary 


organidlba in die n^o«. ceuered iwo 
other tiBihai whBe the fifth ibuha was 
aDreied to a high aeh oo l 

POTCNTlAt AND UNTTS Of 

CULIUIAL MOaiLI&KnON 

Shirur Dhabade vill^ ia Mukbed 
lakika, Nanded disihet, is an ilhistratiofl 
of the phenomenon that CDviroomeni- 
btiUding acdvicks. even with the iacor- 
pomiion of media dra wn from the oral 
traditions of the people ar in^iring pre- 
sons lo move from orahiy to literacy, do 
not norestirily get translated into motim- 
tion tor sustamed teactuag-leaming. Tiai 
was CDSuidertd to be oae of the atronger* 
villages in the bteracy campaign and ia 
one of the better preforming talukas. 
Hence iu importaaca Vib vkiied ihii 
village on No^b e r IJ. 1992. after ibe 
cultural mobiksatioei of l ed r nMV insruc- 
lorsaod village level campaton organisen 
had been held. The imiib aMMivaiioo of 
319 kamcri idenlifted in the village had 
been consobdaicd iato 74 dasaes con¬ 
ducted by uamed nwruciom The ioiiruc- 
tiofi had begun on AuguK 15 and tbf 
learnres were esipecied to hare neared the 
completion of the first part of the kit. 
Despite the reithusiasm ot the beat-lcrel 
full time worken in Ihe campaign, of the 
teachers from the local primary school 
and the volumeer organirers of the local 
campaign, one found thee the cosnMna* 
t«oo of vacatiem for the teachers and 
UudenU. and the harresting phase of the 
agricultural season had UMe its toll oe 
the consisterKy of the teadual-karaiag 
pcocein Only S ore of the 74 etomaa war? 
running during the period of our visit. 
The ctaims of survival in had 

gained precedence over ihe demands on 
time for Uicmcy inurvoioo. Laamers, 
cnost of whom were poor peasanii and 
igrkukural Ishowers. had opted to invest 
thdr eaergia and time in aaamiainf the 
gains from the limited agrkuliunl asaaon. 
npeoally in ihe cor^iad of the loog 
months of drought that pr e c eded h. Wr 
had reason to bdiere that they would get 
bach to tcaching-leanuni ate Ihe aaaaon. 
perhi^w after sufferSng a rriapae fmn 
Ihe low lereb of liters that they had 
aiialned. 

During our round of the vMSage after 

9 p B. the tiroe of the clasaea. are met an 
elderly primary leacncr lessdcai of the 
village hut who taught ai a noghbourwi 
one. His son and daugMer w«e engaged 
in aduk instruction while he aadsiad tiw 
through guidance aad inspirng soM- He 
was involred in the local cukwal group 
which had cov ere d this tod the surnmn- 
diag villager. The folk som that he suag 
logether with the aduk ky rner s asirenpied 

10 motivate learnii^. The so^ drew in- 
spirreioa from painothm as ck u rn a of ihe 
suit of Maharashira trtd de^ioo to 
Goddeu Saraswmti on the ode hand, aad 
the ereryday-lifc example of persona in 


iMtor eeoMdle dcaretogg od te aebr. 
The IdiMr nig uarigiad the man of a 
ddoghter4nte who erereomii im bp- 
poikloA of her faihre-ii-ltw while 9a^ 
sisiac with the Mruedod of her aocte- 
in-taw; The atak head of the houaehold 
appredatei the value of Usreacy aad Ihe 
desire of the women tor leaning, only 
when he hitnrelf is ebeared. 

Later ihai iright a cultural prognunme 
retaied to Iteacy was qwniiuieoualy 
orgaaueil There is a tendency for viBaga- 
level orgaoiiers to hold a cohuiwl perlbr- 
fiance lor the benefit of vtaWng oMden. 
This appews to serve the purpoae of teak- 
iig kgiiiiDacy and appsoMlon from the 
wider uruverir beyond the village and 
sometimes locorer up the retatire toilurei 
of the arduous teaching-leamiBg proens 
wkh the spomaiwity of song and dance 
The musk attncMd a large gatharing even 
tbou^ k wds past midnighL After the in¬ 
itial pragramorea. we conrened tha fimc- 
tioo into a fonim for discussion on Ihe 
probicmt that the villagen presently fac¬ 
ed as regards butruaion and the eomraet 
between the cnthusiasttc raspenie to the 
cukural event and the poor attendance at 
the daily Iherwcy dassm. Dbcuiaions with 
the members of the cukural group, the 
local organiawion and the assembled 
vilkagers led 10 the following coodusiom. 

KaU>athas aad cultural performances 
me high pom ti in the life of viBagera They 
help to create a gcnemlised coneensus on 
the need for Utewy. to organise iaterested 
persons at the village lerel, to inspiTt 
aduks to kanung and to eonrey mmsagea 
relevant to sodal development. They as- 
tiaci eudknee and convey measagm In 
ga aeiihciicaBy pirating and cowtion^y 
inspiring maimer which otherwise would 
not hold attention. InpttfUnily, cultural 
erenu create a forum tar meeting, discus¬ 
sion and ^aaning. Howmer. the drudgery 
of every^-life and Ihe demands of the 
iirkukoral cycle tefl oa the regularity of 
the bireacy clanea Orgaohatlooal toeurs, 
suchgs tcachen twiy on vacatiom and 
the leadership involved in the etecUoas, 
tdao inirerenc The meeiiag dinolred, not 
beta re k was recognised ihm the campaign 
was primarily that of and tar the village 
and its learners (not (hat of the coUactot, 
Ihe visiton, the talukt tad dblrici-lewl 
onaraseril and ate the garlanding of the 
karnen who had penimd de^ie great 
odds and the aonouikcesient of a meeting 
the tolhwifv day to pkn tar dre rMalUa- 
tion of the bteracy ^ 

Ct mjiLAL HmaDoeNErry in Cotfrvns 
W UkBAHISATION 

A meeting with the orghakers, lastruc- 
ton end learws at (he Urdu Hi^ School 
which loola after the campaign m the 
predomioamtx Urdu No 22 

of Naadcd iowd aad at the Munklpol 
Manthl High School thre co^rdbuiaas- 
Uvitke in the rreighbouriai thhrd Nos 29 
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Md il wu hcU oa Nwww be i 9, m2. 
tfuriflftUwdty. Thetchook work mdow 
co-orqtnstMn. A |oint eutiunl runctioa 
hcW on the occasion n ehc Sunaj Maodir 
suuoted how a cultural event could pro¬ 
vide ■ forum for inter*coinreuna] eon- 
municaiion at the level of oiaJhy and Mk 
culture. Religious and linguistic tdendiy 
was maintained in the iniiructiona] pio- 
ceu. with Muslim learners being 
through the Urdu medium, their language 
in the domesiic sphere, while Hindus ud 
dalilt learnt in Marathi, their motbcr 
tongue and the language of public ‘fuae* 
tional* communication in the district. The 
cultural programme however was con¬ 
ducted ^ a group of fflus4cians draws 
from both cotnmunities. The musk mo 
inspired by the kawalr. gondhal and jcgwa 
forms <lhe last, a folk form that is tmdh 
tionally sung by mendicants in honour of 
the deity, Khandoba). The entire audkace 
understood and related to the variety of 
popular forms in the two languages wWch 
were drawn from diverse religious and oral 
traditions. 

While cultural heterogeneity might 
make for an organic development of tattr- 
communal communlctiion at the kvd of 
oral tradition, it does not necessarily knd 
itself to the efficient conduct of the 
teaching•leurning process and the inaai* 
tion io adult literacy. We were giuaa lo 
understand that the programme in Hand* 
ed ciiy itself wat fiulierlng. The probkai 
arises with respect to organising and 
monitoring the day*to day teaching<4avn 
ing process where instruction b conducted 
through diverse linguistic media and. in 
addition, is confronted with oeber pro- 
blems of urbaniiaiion. Whereas la Nand* 
ed district the instruction was through 
Marathi. Hindi. Urdu and Triugu. the 
neighbouring Latur district had png* 
maiicully opied. through a pnocets of 
seeking consensus, (or ooe language-^ 
Marathi, It was agreed that Maraihi in ef¬ 
fect was and would be the language 
through which the adult litenie eipms 
themseivcv in public, functioiial (Kaeouna 


■mH wftan dtfkmBcm hm* imponaw 
agfagiaaf fiar the eondud of the macro- 
ImI Ctfigiign mobttigtion through com* 
tmokatson madia and for the mkro- 
piDccaa of instructionaJ communication 
vUhtat diatioa Uiemcy ctassea. Utcracy 
cmngiicm have gercraDy facod (tr greater 
proMems in urban aitas than in the 
vdlafea. While mO e n dowed with iiuirtu* 
tional and human reaources, urbanised 
ccMrea—whether large vjlla^ located 
along highweys, towns or ci(kt<>have 
fenanlly fac^ more problems than 
imaller viDages and retaiively homoga* 
naoua ones. Apart from their ethnk 
ha iar oganaity, urban coaglomeraiions 
Kivt discrete and funcilooaUy iiutitu* 
lionahaad rasourees that do aoi lend 
thcn u etv a to coordioatad daploymeM in 
the cause of iicracy. Eovironment-build- 
mg measures are coafraoced with con flk* 
ling stimuli—lelrrisioa. cable TV. 
films—and the dilution and the dissipa* 
tion of Uicncy fnntagrt There are con- 
fUcting dalma oa iba time for literacy 
within • coMeii of relaiivdy greater 
opportuoitks far idtMnploymeni and 
employment in the infcmil saoor. Apan 
fratn payeMogxal and funebonaJ reasons 
that are stated by aduH Icaraers as moti¬ 
vating them to bttiacy—i ew ovai of the 
stigma of UhieTBcy, a fading of idf*worth 
and grcoio iodapendaoe «imer-personal 
relaikma, she ability to communicate 
through letters and by leading news¬ 
paper!. greater facility io spatial mobili¬ 
ty and functional reiaiions with oCTkcs 
aind shop! md the mpneity lo take iniemt 
in the education of cak^ children—an im- 
plicii motivating factor for regular aiten* 
dance at the classes has been the social 
space ibai they provide for ‘leisure'. 
Leisure, in the conieti of literacy learn¬ 
ing arid especially in a context where no 
immediate economk gains art visualised, 
is understood as space and time foi 
onesdfand for sdf-drydopmeni in joyful 
intemetioa with other!. The cuhural and 
dev el opmental messages of environmcoi 
ereailon get dispersed in their effects and 

Tailx: Fois Cutuxai FtMifeiv 


the social space for 'leisuie' gets ctowdaW 
out by the conflicting claims in urbau 
settings. 

One has observed these proMema ntt'] 
only in dombay city where a voluntary J 
ofgaoiiation. Committee for Remnreoi 
oiganisatiofks (CORO) is engaged In g-i 
literary drivr in M Whrd among the daUt * 
bunk, hut also in Nanded diy as discuaa- > 
ed abo< in Latur city, in L^ha town of: 
Kandharuluka. Nandeddmrka. aid even'' 
in urbanised villages like AmbiHga with ; 
a popular ion of around 7.00D I n Nllangg. 
taluka 01 Latur district. j 

visited Loha town earlier in April 
1992 when a mafor public meeting was 1 
held during the environment-building’I 
phase of the campaign and again on 1 
November 1.1992. Loha with a popula- | 
ikm of I.^XI63 is situated on the state i 
highway, li is well endowed with educa- 
tionri rnttiturknu; seven primary or 
uppB-primary schools, three high tchooli '' 
and two colleges Sfveial training pro- ; 
vammes for thr regional resource penons 
and master trainers had been held hem . 
It was visualised (hat this trading town, 
market place and communkaiion ceMre 
would serve as tlie focal point for the dlf- 
fMion of liiertcy mesaaget and a model ' 
of literacy pmetke for the surrounding 
vUligcs. The traching-leaming began on 
May 1,1992 with 319 classes. However, at 
the time of our vlsIi on November 9.1992 
only a few classes could be got going (or 
our observations and i minority of the 
classes had discontinued during the agri¬ 
cultural season and the vacation period. 

It was fiim time on the letevuion and 
marker day on the streets. This scenario 
doe not a»:cur3iriy icprescnt the then 
suius of litemcy in.itrucikm not the 
potential of i,oha to ivcover as a mull of 
the efforts ofiisetithtisLa:,ik and commit¬ 
ted organisers. Whai was clear was that 
wkilc the ruial areas around Loha had 
gained, the canipeigtt in tohs had stag¬ 
nated. ironkally Iwcauveoflhe very (ac¬ 
tors that coninbu^ to its bring a major 
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Pevcfiy, Oppieision and ih« Rjglus of 
l4bourLiierscy S 

Overgoming Cheating. Usury-Litemey 2 
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’SUlyu «ad foeal pdM for Btsacy 
WMUfrr pcnom and cducalioitti imUlv- 
ihm. A laHUni poini of tfm btoocy 
CMVaign, as was powtcd ou by the locai 
oitattisaft» was the re|uJanty in ■ doss 
condocted for the prosiituceofthciown. 
EKipint the peieetvcd double tfigma of 
miMey and the profession with the 
MlbUity of tnining for setf'Cinploymeni 
durfni ibe posi< literacy phase, provided 
the motivation to these karners. 

PbBSONAt fsau COMMIINK ATK>N 
IHiOUGH MONtrtAlMC* 

It appears that a disciphrMd. organised 
moniioring of a functionalised teaching* 
learning can contribute more to regular 
learning. cspecMlIy in urban areas, than 
the spontaneity of cultural cnobilisatuyn 
which creates a consensus on literacy, a 
consolidation of social resources for 
organising the campaign and an initial 
motivaikm for literacy learning. Sysie* 
nalic moniiortng and visits to literacy 
classes by officials and noA-offidals pro* 
vide an element of personalised contact. 
There can be no subsiituie for personal 
cooUKt in hs capacity to sustain teaching* 
kaming with tdeciuaie literacy outcomes. 
Whik functionality in terms of shlJU atxl 
organisation for employment lencriiion 
provide a comeiiual meaning and direc* 
tkm to liter^. personal con (act provides 
a human dimension. 

The literacy campaign in the HUDCO 
community on the outshirrs of Nanded 
dty provicto a good illustration of the ef* 
fediveness of systematic organisanon and 
monitoring of a functionalised literacy 
programme, with regular personal con* 
tact, in a rclaiituJy homogeneous indust¬ 
rial working class community. Household 
members of most of the 903 karners. 
about 93 per cent of whom are women, 
are employed in the nearby CIDCO in¬ 
dustrial estate. Several environment* 
building activiiks, like the initial fcala- 
iatha. h^i-kiankum cekbrtiions, nmgoli 
competitions and Akshar Ganapaihi were 
held from Mav 1. 1992, But when the M 
classes were initialed from August 13,1992 
till the tune of our visit on November 9. 
1992, what has sustained relatively 
unimerrupicd learning has been the effi- 
dent ffloniioring of classes by the school 
teachers from the five primary schools 
and the one high school and by resource 
persons, master trainers and full time 
volunteers. This has been reinforced by 
the reported high motivation of women 
learners who view literacy an improve* 
meni in sutus, bringing them on par with 
ihdi Uterattcouiitei|Mju in the coniniuni* 
ly. A idf-cmploynient programme among 
the women has also been initialed. 

Shemboli village in Bhokar taluka of 
Nanded diitrici, vUhed by us wuh the col- 
kcioc on Nownber 9, 1992, is an lUusiri 
lion of how dkact contact with a higher 
govcrnmeni oflkkl can sometimes spark 


off cS blew carapdfH. 
laraMftii Uw vOifr iariad by their aar- 
pM^hid been cewiMntly radaing the 
arapdan on the dwdeaabie ground ihai 
the priMary ghool shoold be given prior 
attendon and the eoBaaor should himself 
visii the vitlage to hear its probknu. On 
the of our vistt a rousiftf discussion 
betnaen the cDBecior and the viHagers 
helped CO convince the latter of the im¬ 
portance of literacy. A decision was col- 
kciively taken to start the programme t he 
following day. All necessary imninsents 
in terms of material and training had 
already been made. The villagers were 
appamily only waiting for a sign of 
direct concern from the administrative 
authorities 

Ct/tIUKAt KoMfXieNMtV AND 
t rHNK /Ct ASS lUfcN tl IT 

One has come across several instances 
where cultural homogeneity, especially 
among the oppressed, results in an efTi* 
cicntly conducted teaching-karning pro¬ 
cess. This has been seen in the dalit 
himkts of villages m Stndhudurg and 
lUinagiri diatnets during iheir campaighs. 
Inspired by the educatiocial processes set 
tn motion by Phuk and Ambedkir. the 
dalits in ihc« padas have inilised their 
local cvhural resources for environment* 
budding and have harncMd the available 
eduevionaJ resources for turning and In- 
siruction. The literacy achievements of 
these learners have generally been high, 
lUWur TMa of Biloh lal^ in Ha nded 
dkirki provides another etampk of the 
mobiheaiioA of kxaJ cultural resources by 
a cultural group in the ban^ra flamani) 
community. On the day of out visit Oft 
November 10. 1992. there was a power 
faikue in tbe village. The break in the elec- 
inciiy supply resulted in the disruption of 
the nine classes for the M kamers in the 
villaga It did not dampen the enthusasm 
of the cuhural group. A sponUMous pro¬ 
gramme was hSd for the assembled villa* 
gen in the moonhgM. Sc m il songs were 
vung with oidiUcnil mimcil irotrumenis 
in the LamMi diaket and utilising the 
tribal folk nraiki. linguistic and ethnK 
ideruity was through folk 

cuhural otpronfans, vh^ taragration iiuo 
the surroundhig Mnchi amironmeni was 
found through the of literacy in¬ 

struction. The kakpathak from this 
Milage had travtUedfaiand wi^ spread¬ 
ing the message of hiericy among the 
Baniara commuaiiy in iher language The 
classes lo this viUige were repoiied to be 
regular, despite the agricultural season. 
Literacy anO ciluvathni wciv seen by the 
Ban jars commuiuiy as providing one of 
the fro averwes lor socMNueOfromic mobi¬ 
lity. The commuAky hah alrt^y achiev¬ 
ed a limited degitc of pobtkil lepresen- 
litioo in Maharashtra poluia* 7^ late 
night programme wis brought to an end 
with a community foBc song sung by some 


of tbe assembled woraen. The apanifon 
of social space for women in the act of 
singing cannot be undertitimaKd. 

in contrast with the poverty jet aiUural 
homogeneity of Kuniur Ihndt is the case 
of the r^tively prosperous Nagtirthwadi 
village in Udgir taluka of Uiur district, 
inhabited enchisively by the Reddy ^llam 
caste of rich peasants. It was a period of 
gram panchayai elections when we visited 
the village on November 4, 1992. While 
the ckciion fever in the surrounding 
villages affecied the Uiericy campaign, in 
this village ihe varpanch was to be elected 
unopposed. Accoeding to him. his leader¬ 
ship during ihe literacy campaign had 
brought abMi this unanimity. Instruction 
had started in July 1992. TIk 44 karners 
m this village of a population of about 
5X00 had bm organist mto 5 effectively 
conducted classes under trained volunteer 
inuruciort. The karners had made ap¬ 
preciable progress in this village which had 
to its credit a total enrolment of children 
m the school’going age; an eacepiion in 
the district. 

IV 

^me Cvnrlualunn on Local 
Communicalion SyMtemH: 

I-Pierccas • 1 mpaci 

Some tentative conclusions may he 
drawn from Ihe forcgoini descriptions ot 
cultural communication in field siiua* 
lions. The kalajathas and their kala- 
pathaks have dearly been ihe fulcrum of 
environment building acliviiiev They have 
play^ a catalytic rok in creating a dim ate 
for literacy within a larger mobilivaiion 
process. They have drawn on the tradi¬ 
tionally aisling folk culture and from 
diverse local contexts. These resources 
have been not only in terms of the media 
for communicaiiofl. but also the human 
resources within the folk traditions of the 
pei^ric. i e. kiriankan, shahirs. bhayan 
mandahv lamasha roandaUs. gondhalis. 
families from tribal and dalit communi¬ 
ties. who were engaged in the performing 
arts. The literacy campaigA, u a result of 
Its peopk's movement approach, has 
enabkd these persona and their folk 
media lo acquire a wider ragional kghi- 
macy and has provided them a direction 
through messages of relMnt develo^nen- 
tal communication. Persons, processes 
and forms within traditional folk cuKure 
have received a fresh breath of life and 
have acquired relevartce in changed con¬ 
texts. In districts where a participatory 
approach to the formulation and seieciion 
nf communicaiton messagei has been 
adopted to a greater extent, accompanied 
by the participation of voluntary organi¬ 
sations—i e. Nanded district—there has 
been a veriiabk groundswd^ of the kteni 
creativity among the people 

Tbe visit of a kalapathak 10 a village 
is generally an entry into a ttructured 


9va 
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socio^conoflttc cooieu. The prt-vi&ii 
pfavmiDf md ttM entiR pioirvnme^ 
consiftinf gf ih< pnMi p^i. meetinis 
and diicussioiis with local activsK, 
kamen and mstructon prior to the even* 
inf's cull uni profi am me^hclps to create 
a consensus amonf the different classes, 
castes and potiiica] formations within the 
villafe on the need/deffland for literacy. 
Individual motivatioA moves towards 
orianisaiionaJ consoUdation and a collec* 
live movement for local campaifn imple* 
mentation. Howmr, the socioeconomic 
conHiurations remain otherwise relatively 
undisturbed. These hierarchies often lei 
reproduced in the contmua] setting and 
spaiia) allocation during the performaiKC 
of the kalapaihak. informal iwo*way 
communication consequently gets siruc 
lured and inhibited. 

The programme ii generally conceived 
as several items, woven into a cohereni 
whole for effective impaci-'Scripts within 
a total script. It attracts a large audience 
of a crosS'scciion of villagers and is able 
to hold them in rapt alien non. The infor¬ 
mal style, the direct and emotional appeal, 
ihe mix of humour and serious messages 
and. most importantly, the use of folk 
media ihat dnws on the familiar culture 
of ora lily among the people and urges 
them to make the transition to literacy 
through learning, help to create a signifi¬ 
cant immediate impact. Motivation for 
learning and instruction, a greater resolve 
among the literacy acrivtsis and their local 
organisation. How from this generalised 
impact. The cultural pcrformaAce pro< 
vides a forum for inier*communal com* 
municaUoR at the level of folk traditions. 
In addition, it provides one more occasion 
for dialogue and planning for the 
campaign. 

As Wang and Dissanayake (I9A4:29) 
point out, an indigenous communication 
system is one sub*9y«em content ualised 
within a larger cultural system. It is a liv¬ 
ing tradition that undergoes change while 
maintaining some degree of coniinuity 
The use of folk media in literacy cam¬ 
paigns has provided them a new comeni 
and purpose within relatively traditional 
forms. The conieais of performance 
undergo some degree of transformation, 
I e, devotional music is brought from the 
temple and the home to the streets and the 
cUss-TOoms. 

The social dynamics and communica* 
lion processes of the titeracy phase of the 
campaign might be cmcepiualised as tak* 
ing place at two levels. The macro-levd 
mobilisation of human, material and in* 
siiiuiional resources consists of the dif¬ 
ferent components of the ampaign like 
planning meetings and conventions; the 
idem ifKai ion of irtdi vidualS organisaiions 
and insiiiuiions; the enviromem building 
activities; the creation of organisational 
structures for implementation at various 
levels of the district; the survey; the 
preparation and acquniiioA of lenching 


ouierlal and (he irankig. The UipMhik 
as pan of the proe m of environmem 
building plays a central role wnhia ebis 
larger framework of mohiltiatioo. The 
relatively phased struciUR and Oeiible 
dynamics of the macro pram of mebUi- 
saiion oeeds to be distinguohed from the 
companiivcly continuous and dndphn* 
ed micro-kvel pnxess of leadungdanuag 
that lakes pla^m scattered clans or on 
a oi>e>io>OM basis, the monitortag of 
these micro phenomena aitd their cvmkia* 
lion. The immediate mMivaikmal impact 
of ihc use of folk media in environment 
building does not get mechanidlly trans* 
(erred iruo sustained tenching^earning. In 
fact, mon the social awuoKu tnessages 
communicaied through the former need 
to be reinforced by the pedagogical pro¬ 
cess in the literacy cla^ so that they 
might have a more lasting effect on con* 
sciousiKss. The mspiraiiOA derived from 
the culture of ortUiy needs to be elabo* 
rated through the appropriate use of the 
literacy lean m (he classes. 

Apart from the very fad of the above 
mentiooed iwo-l^tl communicaiion pro* 
cesses that have relatively distinct rhythms 
o( activity; there art oiha fanorsihii in* 
terrene between culiunl mobilisation and 
sustained motivation for literacy among 
i he aduks. 1 earners approach the instruc* 
iional process with a configuration of 
grounded pcioriries that emerge from the 
annual cycle of everyday life The dedoon 
to invest tune and energy in biericy it ran 
with the counter claiim of high pocau of 
the agricultural eyefe, the souofts of 
migration for cmployinail. festivals. 
Khool csaminaiioAS and vacaikms. efec* 
iKins and communal disturbances. Some 
of ihcse obfectire factors might be beyond 
the capacity of campaign organisaiioii to 
control. However, one finds thai sustain* 
ed teaching-learning and regular alien* 
dance depersds to a large eiient on sub- 
icctire orgaoisaiional factors such as 
systematic monitoring, personalised con* 
taa and functionalised instruction. These 
inputs into ihe pedagogica] can be 

reinforced by short bursts of cultural 
mobilisation during phases of stagnation. 

Urban-rural contextual factors also 
result in a differential capacity for susuin* 
ed kerning. Urban centres while rich in 
human arid instiiutional resources, ironi¬ 
cally pose several pn^lems to their 
cO'^irwed mobilisaiioti for literacy 
because of (heir very functional insirtu* 
tionaUsatioii. Urbanisation results in con* 
fliciing communicaiion messages that 
dilute the impact of aiiempis to create a 
dimale for aduli Uieracy, The claims on 
lime and energy and the cooiparatirely 
greater opportunities for employmeni in 
the urban informal seam conflict with the 
need for regular aiiendance in iHeracy 
classes. The social space for 'kisure’. as 
defined earlier, is crowded out. 

One has observed that cuhural hoa<y 
geneiiy wiih a given unit of mobilna* 


tioH-if^trilralordalit villages/hamku, 
the ctoactcriHics of Sindhudwi 
dutrwi—leoda itself to the susuined 
pact of comnunicaiion within the CP* 
viraomt building and the pedagogic^ 
process. Comeri and messages blend 
together in relative harmony. In additiOA. 
there ii greaier facility in monitoring g 
campaign with an irutruciional propen 
that IS conducted in a single language. 


Suauifili^ ireaniing through 
HrgritHwie Or^aiuMtion 

What are ihe larger implicailons of the 
campaign style of cultural mobilisation 
for literacy in terms of its capacity lo 
create a fearning society* that wouU DM 
only sustain and enhance literacy (acMis 
to symbolic systems) but aho enuin mere 
equitotts ecorsofflic eniitkmenu? If liie* 
racy is not to remain merely symbolical, 
campaigns would have to confront this 
question. And since the campaigA process 
fires rise to and is alio part of the liieracy 
product. the organisat lonai a^cci of cam¬ 
paign mobilisation should (brow lighl on 
ihe above mentioned queuion. A com* 
pariiOA of the social dynamics set in mo* 
Ihw by vMuniary 'oct\oti groups* and by 
the literacy campaigns helps one to 
ufHkniand the potential and limitaiioni 
of Ihe litter. 

TIsQt are maior differences in ihc 
raobiliiation processes arsd organisational 
form (hat hare been used by some social 
aeiion groupS'-i e, non*pariy political 
groups—and the liieracy campaigns.* 
Both engage in culluril and symbolic 
communicaiion towards social change but 
through comrasiing approaches. The 
former directly addresses themselves to 
inegalitarian socio-economk structures, 
relarirely close to the time of their entry 
in a given region. OrganUational consoli* 
dation and the process of struggle for 
change are based on the cuhural iraditioni 
of (he concerned people. Education in its 
deeper meaning of learning lo think 
critically and cruirvety is linked to (he 
poliiical ad of social transformation for 
an ahernaie and more egaliiarian develop* 
ment. The struggk for social transforma* 
tk>n is itself seen as an informal procesa 
of education in widening circles of social 
awareness of one's imerests. of the need 
for symbolic communicaition and of a felt- 
need for ihe letters. The recourse to 
liieracy artd to its symbobc systems is bas¬ 
ed on increasing feli*needs in the proceu 
of struggle. The socia( dynamics of ihii 
process may be seen In terms of expand¬ 
ing circles of symbolic communication 
bared on experience, struggle and con- 
soouvness within everyday life: ccoDomit 
inieitsiv—organisaiion—a struggle that ii 

contextualised In culture and growini 
eonaciousness—literacy. Symbolic com 
maokation thus becomes organic to anc 
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€CM«x 2 MKs«d within »ocio*economic 

Literacy campaigns, in contrast, have 
fenetaUy a rwoae dynaniir:. Social mobi* 
liwion make!( Its cniiy mo a giwn 
unit-^isirict. tabliot vittage^-- 
flailing the tocio-ecorio -iic 5tri»c(ur<s of 
^IhoM contents as rela'*v7ty grven and, 
aikast miliaUy, leaving ihem unJisturh* 
ad.* While functionAhty, social awareness 
artd organisation hK chanft are pin of 
the stated objectives, th* a^riscnsns and 
action across classe.'./':a*i>’s.^poiitical lor- 
matkms that emerge; dimtsd at 
hteracy. Literacy. ail«a><' on the suiface. 
doei lend itself lo such a fragile consen- 
nu ai the initial stage. Action foi change 
ii postponedand the orgAnisaiionalcon* 
aohdaiion is for liieracy.’ In a situaium 
where both mass orgirnviiions for and 
aodal awareness of the need and possU 
bflitres of change uif generally absent in 
rural areas, a Xrcaihitig :.pace' is thus 
created for the possibility of mass liuracy. 
The recourse to folk culture in creating a 
chmaie for fadliiatitig the tmisiiion from 
orality to literary, thus becomes Insiru* 
menur. Symbolic communication at the 
iMb of culture and literacy instruction 
In effect become InstTumenial to organU* 
ed action for social change, if inde^ (he 
litter li (he final obiectivr. Howmr. i 
significant diffeiance from die earlier 
Nat iona I •Ad ult-Ld ucai in n>P rogram me 
approach is the mass-level social mobibsa- 
lion arKl the consolidaiitm of various 
aodal TOQurcea gwemmCTi depanmenu, 
educational instiiutions, the organised/ 
unorganised people—for liiency. Apart 
fmn the gains in terms of numbers of 
Nierate that are achieved through social 
mobilisation, the organisatronaJ sirvcturcs 
that emerge ai various levels serve to 
gound Uteraey in 'experience'. Literacy 
would otherwise have onlv a symbolic 
pressive* value, parallel to everyday life. A 
fertile climate Is created for the possi 
Millies of hegemonic crganisaiion. 

Arwther difference between the TLC 
organisational structures and those of the 
social action groups may be noted. The 
former consist of disparate individuals, 
motivated and mobiUsed as part of orga- 
oiied collectivities for literacy. The in* 
dividuals are drawn from diverse class, 
caste and political formations and from 
distinct social resources, despite their, at 
times, reel conflicting interests. This 
fragile organisation is feasible given that 
the central message of a cultural iransfor* 
mat ion for literacy is- ai least initially 
and on the surface—non-threatening and 
non •polarising. The social formations of 
me accloii groups, in conirasi, arc com* 
priKd of organised individualv within a 
class/caste collectivity Aud as part of a 
programme of consciousness and action 
for exercising control over economic arid 
ecological resources. 

Fidd experiences suggest that literacy 
cimpaigns do have a mi)oi hegemonic 
potential. The mass approach and the 


rucotwgi 10 p op w l y o A m t bi Mobihn- 
tion aiMl orgaaiaartoa for H i ericy haw 
muKed in aewval growing 

closer 10 the needs of oppi ow id classes 
and rrawer. These hew emwgB d from sec* 
bocB ihm onenagM conadw is Gramscawi 
terms as *tmditioBa] iatcilecluals— 
gover nn eni officials, school leachen, the 
professional middle ctaws and educated 
unemployed youth. Literate persons 
whoK cuhuie is organically steeped in 
that of the people haw thwidered the 
task of evdtuni mnWIiMtion—shahlrs, 
kirtankan, bhaiao mandaks and sewral 
others who were tfaddlenaly* engiged in 
pofwlar performing ana. These indivi- 
duMs hiTC a potential of serving as 
‘organtc inteUeciuals* of the people, plm^ 
ing a cole that 'medUies' between the 
cultures of omUiy and Btericy and 'duects* 
the transition from a c ce ia lo communka* 
(Ion symbols ID struggle for economic en* 
(Ulereenta Some of these tadividuals haw 
been incorporiicd as prenkt of the post- 
literacy centres durirsg ihe posi*literacy 
phase. The rclaiiw succcta'of the can' 
paign approach has abo glwn rise to a 
van section of iseO'IHenM in several 
districts. 

There Is a need for an organisaiional 
form thai would susiam aad consMidaie 
these possibilitks fot an ahemaie hege* 
mony dunag the poB-Whenq/ pham Such 
organisationt cannot emcrie ipoota* 
ocously. The eowment from orality to 
literacy gains existential meaning only 
when tlw proMs is e a rned forward 
towards a sustainable teanung society for 
social change* It appears dear that ex* 
lenaiw INeracy can be achieved by the 
relatively iniruaiw pcocen of the hmey 
campaign, penetrating the ewnday life of 
the disadvantated from wHho^ acul at* 
(cnuated by the utilwatwo of p^lar 
cultural forms for sodal mobdlsaiion. But 
tiieracy Hsdf can only be susiiined and 
rendered meaningful by alternate 
begemonk organiiatfonal forms that are 
close to and that advance everyday life 
through a change in the structures of 
oppression. 

Appendix 

A NOTE ON Some of i»t Folk 
CuuuaAL FoaMS 

The descriptions are drawn from the 
imt: Sakst^ Sarfm, Oisirlct LKeracy 
Campaign Committee, Nended, 1992. 
Parmar (}9?5) and Ranade (1985) abo 
describe some of these folk OMdia. The 
romposaiions in Sskshm Sanw were 
wlected out of the veryr lafge number that 
were received. The mfodioo was 
made by the Commitiee for Environment 
Buildir^. Nandcd, taking iMo considera¬ 
tion facton relating to tunc simplicity of 
language, cffectiveneu and popularity. 
Singers, musicians and language experts 
were consulted. 


TiK Oaei is a popular fona pengrafiy 
used lo roml gaiheriagi. It baa found a 
ptoct In films and theum ll b often uaed 
OB fwival oceaafoaa. TtiditloBa] as well 
as Bsodem irauuments could be utilised 
by a aolo or group of singers. 

Abhang la a devotional form used in 
prabe of the dehy. It U a form which b 
dosdy connected lo the bhakii tradition 
in Maha/aahtra and his been used by the 
stem poets soch as Dnyancshwir. Ibharam. 
Namdev, Chokhamela. Janabal, 
Muktabai. The form appeals to a cross- 
saafon of penota from the Hliietaie to the 
highly educated. Tlie initrumenis that aie 
genefally used to support the ilAiing of 
the abhang are tal, tabla, hannonium and 
mridang. 

The bharud and gondhal are abodevc^ 
tional forms that haw deep roots In the 
culiuie of the people . They haw been uaed 
by Ihe saint poets who haw drgwaAii the 
of rural peoplfc Ifltesbeen 
traditionally used to generate social 
awareness. The gondhal is more parti* 
cularly a form to express devotion to the 
dan didty. The bhaian mandalies use the 
bhanid form to Ihe accompaniment of tiJ. 
pakbavaz and veena. 

The bhajan is a popular form uaed to 
express dp^on to the deity, fts history 
can be traced to the I2ih century. A 
number of villages in Maharashtra have 
thdr Mtijan mandalies which are actiw 
during festival occasions. Bhajans haw 
been utilised to iiKulcite moral values. 
The bha>an mandalies art genecally com¬ 
prised of 10 persons. The songs arc ac* 
compankd the mridang. tabla, tal. 
chipiya, veena. harmonium and khanjia. 

The powadi is a powerful form within 
folk culture and has been used to inspire 
courage and to sing the praises of the 
bixw Its orifiiu can be traced to (he l^th 
century. Shahiri, the creators of powada, 
have made major contrlbulions to 
Marathi bieraiure. The form arose during 
Ihe ^abwH period, ll has beco utilbed fo 
mobllaation effoni to spread social 
mowmentK oamples are ihc Goa Libera¬ 
tion Movement <1955) and the Samyukta 
Maharmshira Movement (1956*d2). The 
harmonium, tuntunc uL dholkl. kadi are 
some of (he instruments used during the 
singini of the powada. 

The lavani b a popular form in rural 
Maharashtra conwying romantic sanii* 
inenti. It has made Inroads into nims and 
theatres. Ihmashi, the p^ular theatre in 
Mtetanshira, b the major context for this 
musical expression. 


Notee 

(Ax eartkr vmion of this ankle wu picaented 
SI (he Seoikar on The Use of Folk Media 
Forms in Total Literacy Campaigne*. oeganii* 
cd by the National Inslliuie of Adoll Educa- 
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tloA tke Netov aid 

l\bnt% N<« Mi. Jamay )S-2». 1M3.1 ■» 
frwcM to It P Mammn. P Ntul aid 
V Kulluntt fcv tiaiiuiicc iA ilie ficM «nd 10 (be 
iMKr i«o Tor iMr comment i on ihc foft 
fofms.) 

1 The Netiocial Liiertc> Mmmmi (NLM) ww 
lOMKhcd 0* Moy S. 19U in mponv ic the 
nwMi w pfoblem of illiiency in the cowmry. 
By Decoirtter I9P2. it wn reponed thoi I7t 
liwiicy c»mpo4SA» ^ Am MiwiMoed in 
pnrti of a in cmiic dwncts wuhm iheeouA' 
try. Pioiaai« ii dMneu hnd been tppfowd 
for pW'NMfvy ind coMinuini edueaiion. 
It««»culnuued that the hterocy eanpoif no 
hod eoveivd dO mlHbn oduli Inomen with 
■boiU ft mUiOA ^niUay MeenKton in««lv* 
at io ihm mnpnitni. U b propOMd to bnnt 
3)0 dlHfieti under Uiemcy cempnian* by i he 
end of the Eifhth Plan {Literacy Mueion. 
December 1992). The eampnifo approach 
ml^t be briefly deaertbed as a eofwoted m> 
tempt involvmi various social rtsowces wnh 
a hifh deirce of voluntary commHoieni for 
the eradication of’illNemcy In a defined 
refion and a brnhed period of lime. 

2 One has been involved with ihe evaluatiofl 
of >orr>e of the literacy campaians in 
Mahamhrra. FkW viMi haw been made to 
Sindh uduri and Wudlia distrkis duriita the 
Iasi phase of these literacy campaiins, dur* 
iniihemenihiof JvneSepsember 1991 and 
December 1991-March 1992. mpeclivciy. 
One hu aho had ihe opporturftiy to wM ibe 
Raintfiri <anpai|n for brief spells durwid 
Ihe period Mareh-Mny 1992 and apaia « 
February I99J. More ccoenlly. duriog the 
month of Nov em ber 199) one made en ot- 
lended field I up to Latui and Nanded 
distrkit duntif their mobiluation and 
(eachini-learnini pbaeci. foltowcd by a visH 
in March 1993. The paper draws primarily 
on obaervations and diieussiOAs during ihc 
last field trips. 

3 It itimii in tir muniinil ihM 11 tii 11 as liniarj 
and oraliiy are two aapeas of liniuUcic 
performance—eipreuioiM of liniuisiie 
comp0«ncc—they ate irovnded in dbitnci 
euliuril coMois. a diaewdon of the 
cofnitivc, llnfiiiflk and cipraasiw impissa* 
tions of ihij cultisml divide see P P Sah 
<1910). B B Mohanty (1990). The iTansHion 
from oriliiy to bceracy for ihe adult learner 
is a iraumaik caperience. The procos is 
made even more arduous by the fact that ac¬ 
cess to the symbolic system within Iheracy 
docs not neceiiarify mean 16 acquisiiion of 
fRster toMnk emklenie m s that have been 
htaioeically (efiiiniised around Kteney. 

4 The concept of *beaeinomca‘ in contention 
and the condKions for the poastbiMy oralici- 
naie hefcmriic orfanhutosu with their 
‘offanse’ iiw s Be c tatit is drawn ftom 1 loadlad 
of Antonio Gnmsci <1971 >, Foralheomkal 
and meihodolcfical dbeussfon of the use of 
Gtamacian concepts in the study of a inbal 
mowmeru la Thane dUlrict, Mahanshira. 
set D SaMardia 1I9«I). 

i Oiwnuphr lefst to DSaldanha<l9t9) tor a 
diaeusiion of the eduoiional imptieaimns of 
Ihe Uamtermatiw aciioni of some non-party 
poiittcal proups in Thane disirkt. 
Maharashtra. A compnruon of the appr» 
aches to Ulemey of these fnwps and iliai of 
the bieracy campai|itt he)^ to draw cotkIu* 
sipna as reianSs the wider Impliealions of a 
mua appr^h 10 Ihemcv. 

ft WhHe 1 Ik hmcyeampolftnmahesitt entry 


IpaoadKtria BPd ami*i'i a pnctirlpucoy 

n 0 that kpVB the iniiini nrvetufm of ine- 
qualby rdalNdy uKOwhed. b needs to be 
poiased out ilmt the inliini HKpifBtioa for a 
mass approadi emwitd horn the whAtary. 
aon-tov ai n mca t mpssancm of cbe tapids 
Spgsee Mowmems (P$M) and in pmtieidar 
that of the Kerala Sattra Snhityo ^rishad 
<KSSPV TW Al In^ iatlwof Mny MS in 
connection whh iIk Bhopal traipedy; the 
Jaiha of Ocsober-Nownbci I9t7 vuh ibe 
iovohoment of 2ft orsaiMistons. and ihai of 
October-November 1990 cowrinf 3fM 
distrkis, have been laadmarks on the way 
towards ereaimg a naiionni eonseosus aad 
■ moM base Ipr Mcmey. The rampaign ap¬ 
proach, at Ihe level of not tonal cammunka- 
lion syaiems and polky formulas Ion. may 
thus be seen a» having a grasnoota basb of 
organrsed social traasfonnoi ionsocial ac¬ 
tion ihK was wsdes ihsm and inriuslw of 
literacy and education. The coocept of a 
m ovement tor luemcy then oegulrad • 
tefbmsacy at the Centra primnrily among ad- 
mumiratiw and academic dretei and to a 
Irinited degree among the poLtkal pnrtim. 
Field eaperiea ce in Emakulam, Xciiayam 
and the Koala itaK servad to confirm the 
feasiNlity of Has approoch, so that m oc- 
outred sekctiw kprtmafy in saiioed 
dnincis across the conr ar y. Hournts, n needs 
to be lecogBMcd that the TtC mobslaniions 
wiihaA dHirvcts arc^eimanly mnimad by ihc 
middk class professional eibck directed m 
the eradkaiion of dkiericy and kaving 
thesiructumt of oppreseion toiiially 
vndKiwrbed. 

7 Theve nre meunett where the messagea of 
the cnviroAiiiefU biwldii4 campaign and ui 
the Niency imi ovenabe the slow pact of 
lucra^ ia^ng. The 'wortf b timadaicd ino 
collective oetion 10 ironsfona the poHtkal 
economy of cooMMs. especinBy whor iheie 
has bom some hntory of organised strugglt 
Aa iHueiriiMM n the a nti ir mck nrugglei in 
NeBort and Chiiioor dieirkis of Andhra 
Pradesh |em IMi 1991 1992 ^ 

Akash I993|. The um haaisot hesstated to 
clamp down when the social irinsformaliw 
potcMiaJ of bieracy rampaigni or of 
fwvitivc educational progmomes n taken to 
its lo|ia] condusiosi. as for emmpk bs 
sCerik efler iis Uer^ ^uma, Pudufeoitsa to 
lamil Nadu. utAmdkherry and the educa¬ 
tional programmes of Ektovya m Medbw 
Pradesh llkfer to the EPW edkonal of 
November 21. 1992 and Krishna Kunar 
1992:2591). 

I As PC Josto (199321721 pobiti oul '‘plan- 
iwry for access (o cuhoie for the maaecs 
vulvas ptoowng Cor their access to the fruits 
of maicnal production. Thor a thus en ia- 
dissohibie bond between ecimonnc plaonlng 
end cubaral pbnoingT 
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Stabilisation with Structural Reforms 

Can the Two be Pursued Simultaneously? 

Devtloptn$ cQuntrtts cn undertak'wg simctuni reforms m tke midst ^ macn>4CM(Mur itistMiity. IPMr meat 
eftke discussions on economic refom see growth as more or ks an asmtted psodyet a pp ropriate sSabHisatioa 
aad reform pohaes, this paper argues that umuhaneous attempts toward pobitimioa aitd ecoaomk iiberaiisp 
fion may feed netther to macro stabiUty nor to the res/oeation pf tusrainabk growik. Irtfact, (he objecti^re q/ 
stabilisation ts m coffflkf with the objective pfre-itmting growth in the econotpy, 

Different economies wah different mstnuttonai reiauonshkps and varying Hrres ^ cmstdHy in theb economic 
systems rtamre different approaches to stabilisation and strueturol reform. A case-by<asa approach is required 
with no prior bias m favour of liberaiisation. 


Intfuduclion 

J The current econ 9 miv policy cKiAgei 
peuig mtraduced in India are a part of ihc 
I^O^IIed reforni proirimme. Thii it the 
..MahiliaAriofl-cum*structural adiuttment 
;i|Mck4|e» funding for which it being pro* 
^rvMid by the International Moneury Fund 
:X1MF> and the Bank (WB>. TypoUy 
«iJt began wiih dmiuation of the rupee m 
I iJuly 1991 along with meatum lo reduce 
‘Jahe country's fiscal deriai, for I nuance, 
{public sector ditinvettmeni, reduction in 
'Itrtiliaer tubudies, and icmovaJ of eiport 
.subsidies, etc Subsequenily. a host of 
yaiructural reform measures have been in< 
t(reduced upan of this ongoing exercise 
However, wv are not going into the details 
of India's economic reform programme m 
.'this paper 

Over ihe years a bread consensus seems 
lo (save e meiged regarding the appbcabibiy 
^•od effeciiveness of this reform pro* 

f^gnmme The programme as n was en* 

\ visaged, was supposed to ley primary em* 
' phasii on stabilisation in the early siages 
' of Ihe process wrih fiscal resiraini and cur* 
' rency d^aluation taking the leading role 
Having subiliMd the macnxcuoonuc en* 

* vuonmeni, the emphasis was then supposed 
^ lo shift to structural adjustment encom* 

* passing variout micro*economic and lo* 

i Uiiui tonal reforms in order to remove 
inefnciencies and to ensure an adequate 
growth rate. 

{ The structural adjustmenI programme 
typically requires coururws to (a) liberahse 
trade (remove import quotas, cut tanffs, 
\ and improve export mceniises and instiiu* 
* (ional support!, (b> effect resource 
mobilisation (reform budget or taxes, 
I reform mtereM rate policy, strengthen 

I management of external borrowing and 
[ improve financial performance by publK 
^ emerprises). U) ensure efficient use of 
« resources tr^se agcxMlturil prices, rmie 
• industry incentive system, revise energy 
prices, reduce or eliminate agnculiural 
. input subsidies and dissolve or reduce 
pmvtrs of state market!^ boards), and (d) 


undertake ituiiiuUQaal reform (urcofthen 
capariiy to forewtalc and irn^emcat 
public iiwtsment pragramrecs, inercaae 
efTicseAcy of pubbe emarpriscs and la* 
prew reppon for induary and Mbaaoort) 
IMoiley 1917]. 

Simply put. (he Bank and the Fuad 
want thai prices paid lo agncuKural pro* 
ducers. especialty ciponcrs. imM he rais¬ 
ed (o give ihsn an l o centhu lo produce 
for the market, ihe fmandal performance 
of public entopmes muM be improve d by 
rednvcting resources from ihe criaiion of 
new capaciiy lo ihc maintetmarr of eiisi* 
lOg capital or by outrsglu primisatioa. 
and trade policy null be c om e more oui* 
ward-oriemed by (he iutw ii of tilde and 
exchange conrr^ and by the reduction of 
effective proieciion againsi imports. The 
common Ihreid running through ihh 
package is cha ihe de gre e of suic comrol 
over Ihe economy must be reduced. 

While comroveny coMinucs over cer* 
tain spccifK aspects of ihis reform pro* 
gremme^for instance, over the relative 
importance of trade bberahsaiion. (he 
urgency of financial reforms or ihc disin* 
buiiona] aapcc»-*‘in ns becid contours, 
the programne appears io.be wWsly K* 
ceptable It clearly repreaenii the prevail* 
mg orthodoxy in (he adjuament lending 
of the Fund and (he Bank. While ihe 
Fund has since its inceptioo been in the 
business of policy reform, the Bank's 
Struciurel Adjustmem Loans (SALs) vreie 
introduced in the eariy iWi. DisUirse- 
meni of funds under SAL ^ogranunes is 
always condiitonal on the diboniioo of 
an appropnaie set of sped Ik artioris that 
the recipieni gov er nment wHJ take eiiber 
to increase or save foreign eicha^ 
earnings 

The pUa of this paper a as follews: 
while Seeoon II analyses the support that 
the current adjusuneni peb^hmmes drew 
from econorwc theory, S^ion 111 argues 
for stabilisation to precede structural 
lefonm. Seciren |Vhighligh»someofthe 
confhciing objectivre in such programmex. 
In Section V through VM we aiiempt to 
analyse the probable effects of devalua¬ 


tion apd exchange rate poliey. trade 
Kbcfillsation and financial liberalisation, 
Conchidlag remarks are picsentad in 
SecikMi VIII. 

II 

l^ekiig TTreo r eticaJ Supporl 

While structural adjustment is a 
mukifacetadproccas, I he current practice 
at (be Bank and the Fund emphauiei the 
role of e c orwiwc bberehsatiofl, or in other 
words what is often termed as 'market* 
oriented reform' The case for economic 
Ubcralisation is based on the argument 
that allocative efficiency can be improved 
by lifting controls in markeii for commo* 
dkies. credit and foreign exchange. The 
remorel of price diuonions is mpected to 
enhance efficiency by calling forth an 
appropriate behavMural response. By 
contrast, we argue that this onhodox 
'ncodasiicar or 'moncuiisi' approach 
with particular emphasis on econoralc 
liberalisation may not be (he right ap* 
preach, hemoving ditionioni should 
produce a oace*and*for‘all gain in the 
efficiency of the economy bmuse of a 
reallocaiion of resources to the secton 
where they are moat productive at world 
prices [Krugman 19^). Such a realloea* 
lioo can explain only a ceie-time gain, 
however, not e continuing process of 
growth. Also. It cannot etplain why the 
efncierKy of resource use within sectors 
shouM rtia 

Hjalsiafiion (1991) and UNCTAD 
(1991) diow how (he irrelevance of libera* 
Ibation to gnreth can be dissected lo 
tenns of two diMinct noUooi of ^lo* 
cative' and 'productive'jefTkicncy. The tel¬ 
ler is by no meaos assured by pulling (he 
former into place. There rere niuncrous 
other factors which affcci producitvcef* 
ficiency. for oanpk. taarlw and capital 
stock nruetuRi, resource endowments as 
defined by changing lechnoloty and 
tastes, the lire of the economy, access to 
geopoUikally determined capital Inflows 
aad penctrabie markeii. etc 
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Ii faio«» from ^boNt, (terdorc, ihM 
citt mcMiMi im CNP on be regbwred 
wWte tW out time yttBociion of pmduc» 
live betoft tom aad Imkc n ruy be to* 
correct to pte eui iw IhM libereliMtton can 
raUeibe nieoffiowtb owtbe medium 
10 itoe lORf ruiL However, one cornea 
icroaaoverwhelnunf Kmiure favourif^ 
acfOM-thC'teartl Ubertlisation to attais 
and more imiionaMly wtiain Ngber levcto 
of econonk growth. Unlike *ha( much 
cunent practice mtohi lead ui lo believe, 
cconoak theory is $eneraUy olent about 
the eftoct of bb^itaiiofl on the rate el 
ffourtb of u econom y . In this retard, k 
is siiaineant to diMintuish between (a> an 
increase of. say. 2 per cent ia GNP every 
year» and (b) a permanent increase of 2 
per cent to the growth rate of GNP. The 
economic theory underlying the case for 
liberaUsaiion makes a claim only regard* 
tog the first scenario. Hk pfaciical dif¬ 
ference betwee n the two scenarios can be 
observed by noting that an ecooomy with 
in underlying growth rate of 4 per cmi 
e year wilt have a GNP under scenario (b> 
that is almost one*rifih targer at the end 
of a decade than under scenario <a) lUscs 
I9g9|. While no one would deny that in* 
cffkiencief need lo be igmored, the com* 
monly known ones are Iml effects, but 
not growth effects* Since there is lack of 
theoretical support to establish the link 
between economic liberalisation and the 
attainment of higher growth <ovcr the 
medium to the long run) the Itokages bet¬ 
ween the instruments and the targets to 
the currently presaibed reform program¬ 
mes seems to be rather weak. 

Ill 

SmbiUaatioa lo P r e c e de 
SinsetunI Refornw 

Allhough both the Fund and the Bank 
htv« been enphteising that macro ttabih- 
ly should be attained before stn>ctuial 
reform measuia are undertaken, in prac- 
ike. however, both stabilisaiion aisd «ruc* 
lurel reforms are found to be going on 
simalianeously: Experiences of a number 
of coumoes with Fund-supported pro* 
fiafluno has toown that atminuig bocto- 
economk stabilisation on monoartsi prin¬ 
ciples in the short run to no lon ge r feasi* 
bto This has been partkutoriy so because 
getting Ike pubik sector budget on e sus¬ 
tainable course has proved id be odremely 
difTicuii. Ihbfe I provides an aka as to 
how the itabtiisatiofl progi anu aes have 
fared. R)rinsanoe,to$ub-Sahafin Africa, 
the budget deridi/CDP mw Increased 
from being 6.5 per cent before inplemcn- 
liag the pfogiamme lo 7.9 per cem after 
the programme Abo, it Increased to ibe 
highly indebted couniries from 4.2 per 
cent to 7 per cent. 


SaMfaattoa m per the Ri«r5 approach 
negteos crucial m aotxconogu c factors, 
such as. the linked foreigit adtange and 
fts^ comtiaints, fmiDdal fragilUy, and 
the dynamics of the iaftotioo process. 
Current account deftdu have been reduc¬ 
ed by totrododag deep cuts to domeuk 
tovesimes!. however, thk is neither an 
indicator of macro subiliiy. nor is it a 
icdpa The nvBUnem/GOP nuto for sub- 
Saharw Africa fefl horn 20.6 per cent 
before the programme to 17.1 per cent 
after, and simitorly to the highly indebted 
coumrkt it fell from 2J.I per cent to I7.P 
per CKM. IropfcaseMjiig itnctwal reform 
to the backdrop of maero^eonomk to- 
stalky is likely to aggmvaie the p roblem 
funber and make n more difTieuli Cor ihe 
coooeroed governments to ftoanct their 
deficits ie a non^nflaiionary manner 
iBgjpai IW21. 

The c oorentionaJ benefits of economic 
Uberilisaiioa become muted. If not com¬ 
pletely offset, under conduioos of macro 
insubihiy chameterised by high and 
vtriable inftoiioa oa the one hand, and 
fiseal and batotsceof pgymemi crises on 
the other. TVide reform, for example. Is 
expected to work by reductog ihe disior- 
ikms in the structure of relative prices and 
by directing tmourcci to mciots that can 
make the beu use of Ihem, however, 
macnxcoaonac instabibey imerfe res with 
both. High and variable inflation serves 
to confound price signab by making it di f- 
ftcuh to iUm relBtire price changes 

from movements to the prkc level Atoo^ 
the slowdown In ibc domestic activity 
renders struauml change more painful by 
oacerbatiog tiansUional lumployinent. 
From the susiaiAabiliiy pome of view, 
trade Hoerahsaiwo may lad to greater 
macro insiaWUty. With the removal of im¬ 
port quotas and signifioat cuts in tariff 
rates, imports would rise cotuidenbfy at 
a time when aabilisaiion requires a rtduc- 
lioo in Ihe demand for imports 

•|V 

Conflictiaf Object! laa 

The nuliiptidiy of objectires in the 
structural adjustment programmes have 
frequently lad to conflicts among some of 
them. Besides. mpKck imde-offs b e iw scn 
conniciing objectives and the de gree of 
lUHipk i run carity betwtan the others is not 
made dear {B^ptu 19M]. Bar inwence, 
topic of the Gonrbeting obyectires are: (a) 
ir^ kberatiHRion vs reduettoe to BoP 
defidt/reduciioa to budget defidl, (b) 
priretisaiioa vs hbcrtiisaiioa of interest 
races/iacreasc to tax revenue, (c) decreas¬ 
ing or elimtoatiag subsidies vs imprmHng 
in come discributiOA. |d> dreaiwaiioo vs 
reduction to toflatton aito (el dmakiatiori 
vs output expansion. 


Tlade hberaUsaiion has beat a ligalfl* 
cam part of a number of SAL opera* 
Itons.^ In such cases the Bank has asked 
for the dmunrekm of quantitative reauifr 
lions <QIU) and cuts to tariff rates. Tiude 
Uberahstuion is in con fUci with the objec* 
live of reducing balance of payments 
defiei and the budget deftch. Thrfff nduc- 
tiofts would isuk in reductog goverwnem 
revenue and simulUMOUsly inaaasing the 
import bill This, to turn, would natui^ 
ly increase both the balance of payments 
^flcit and the budget deficit, hence the 
conflict. Similarly, the objective of 
prjvatisatton is in conflict with the objee- 
tires of bbenbsation of interest rates and 
increase in tax revenue. The two laicer oh- 
jeetires curb pnvate inresiment and are 
therefore subject lo an inhoent confUcS. 
Reforms to the interest r«e policy can 
reduce Ihe rare of investment, particularly 
in the short nm. and similarly an Increase 
in tax revenue can be inurumeQUl to 
reducing the hinds for mveument, thereby 
defeating the objective of privatisattou. 

A frequemly sought for poli^ measures 
in return for &kL finance ss the reduction 
or in some cases the elimination of food 
or some agricultural inpul lubttdks. 
However, reducing or eliininating such 
subsidies has a direct bearing on the 
prevailing income distribution. The aboli¬ 
tion of food and fertiliser subsidfei leads 
to an increase in the prices and henca 
brings down the real income As a conte- 
querwe of ihii policy measure, the income 
distributton becomes even worse thaa 
what it had been in the pre-programme 
period. There may well be production 
hmittiions to subsidy programmes, unlcw 
forei^ ochange breadily mUpMc or (he 
state intervenes actively to shift the food 
supply curve out by providing Inputs to 
tgncuhure Food wbaidy sdwmes, on the 
other hand are politically attractive and 
difTWull to dbmantfe once in place. Fur¬ 
thermore another problem coming from 
the food markets is their potential effect 
on inflaiioo. With food constituting a 
major proponion of the national coo- 
sumption basket, agricultural price in¬ 
creases will reduce the real wage and set 
off inflation in non-agricwltunl products. 

Finally, devaluaiion of the national cur¬ 
rency seems to be in’conflict with the ob¬ 
jective of output cyansion. Bruno (1979), 
Knigman <(969) and Ibylor (1979) ntggasr 
that devaluatron in fad is contractionary. 
The former, for example discusses a 
number of supply sidechanoets through 
which devaluaiion has a negative impact 
on output. Since most developing coun¬ 
tries have to import capital goods on a 
large scale and where most domestic firms 
have to rely on banks for thdr capital re- 
quiremeqts (capital tvailabibiy being sub¬ 
ject to ratioiuag) a sudden devaluation 
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niKft botk yi* CO** ^ 

for worUof cwpiiri la ihew circuB* 
tfanctt. to w w, Che eautpitneuf hei no 
choice bMl 10 e p pfoa ch the infonnAl lou 
mtrket. WKh e steep rue in the demtod 
for fonds* the nte of intciett rises con* 
uderabty in the informel low merkec. 
Hence, higher import cosu end capital 
cons force the fimu to cut on their pro* 
dueiioo. The nefetive impact from the 
higher cost of imported inputs will weigh 
ggnjnii the production stimulus from 
higher relative prices for domestically 
uaded goods. In the ewiu of some delay 
In reaflsing (he positive effects of dmalut* 
tion> (he negative impaa of higher com 
Imports oo eggregew supply may domi* 
AKc (A the short run. 

V 

Devaiuatioa and Cxchaufe 
Rale Pbiley 

The PuAd*iuppeiied adiuMmeru pro 
grammes bear (csllmony to (he Caci that 
devaluilioA is incieaiin^y being used as 
a stabilisation tool. The Onhodos* view 
hat maintained that devaluation plays a 
positive and indeed an important role 
in balance of payments iiabilisaiion 
[Dornbusch 1999]. This is achieved 
Uirough the otpenditure switching effects 
of de^uitjon and (he increased produc¬ 
tion of tradables. However, the role of 
ochange rate policy in economic adjust* 
meni has become ihe subject of con* 
sidenble debate over the years. For iA* 
stance, while the Fund/Bank view is (hat 
devaluation is expansionary and esseniiaJ 
to maintain a competitive exchange rate, 
the ‘Struciuralut’ school is of the opinion 
(hat it is contractionary. Imermadiateim* 
p6n costs go up due to devaluation in ihe 
short run and consequenity final goods 
through mark*upa ftesJ wages are cut due 
to higher prices and the country's pur* 
chasing power is reduced Initielly as im* 
port payments occed eiport carningk 

The co-ordiration of devaluation with 
other policies Is also problematic in the 
context of both subili&aiion and adjust¬ 
ment. For anti*innation purposes, the ei* 
change rate may be froeen as a norrunal 
anchor. Of course, if infUtioo continues 
there will be real currerKy appreciatkii^ 
and consequently imports will rise and o- 
port growth decline (hereby upsett ing (he 
real side of the economy as was the case 
in nunserous failed stabilisatioA attempts 
in Latin America over the pest two 
decades. With regard to Tiscat policy, if 
devaJuiiion is expaosionary (hm it can 
usefully be combined with ausienty since 
(he ochange rate change improves the 
trade balance while fiscal policy helps to 
avoid an Inftoiionary oeexs demand shut* 
(ion. However, in the evem of devaluation 
being contrictlonary. which Is most often 


ihecMg fombWnghwhh focal fttrhy 
may ted lo dlitroui resuks. 

Furthraom. devahmiioa by madf can¬ 
not improve the unde performance Get¬ 
ting rM of areme price disortions ap* 
par to be a aectsaary condition for (or 

of domettic aetiviKte However, moe 
price inccotives are never safficienl for 
impronemfiM in trade psHbnnanea A real 
eaehiage tace with a rcaKoMe and mWe 
value is an imaluite eiimuiam to act ct- 
ports. Of courie. h mat bempplonenied 
with dimcttd trade promooon poUoes, 
such as. tax dra wba ck s, €Mpon subiidies. 
and chw cradft. etc. as wdl ss naic w- 
tervemioa to improve infrauruciure and 
the overall eosoomic eiivironmeM. The 
real eMhange rate could be held stable by 
following a cmwIiM peg policy involving 
frequent nenanaT mini^eviluaiions to 
keep the exchange rate in line with the 
domestic price levd. 

White devaluation of a overvalued 
cunency along with adequam ftecal msna* 
gement is inporiant for macro economic 
stabifiiy. ua^ cenain ciieumstanees. 
where cachangr rates ihai are loo netibte 
can be destabibsiog. For imunca when 
noo-tradod goods are a net source.of 
revenue for the public sector, real dmaJua- 
lioosiiicieatc the budget dcficn, and may 
on the contrvy make it more difficult to 
attain macro-economic uteliiy (ftodnk 
I9gl]. Country studtes in Ihylor (1991) 
suggest that dcvahiaikm oflen leads to 
ssagflaiiOQ. i a rising prices and falling 
output, particularly for a year oi more 
after having devalued. By contrast, (he 
Fund/Bank view thu not only is devafua- 
(loo expansionary, it may not even cause 
mnstion if. for Mince; 'rents’ on Impw 
quotas make up a substantial share of in¬ 
come The underlying argument being 
that raising imjson prices will just wipe 
out rents. 

There cxbis a strong case for devalua¬ 
tion if the exchange rate is seriously over¬ 
valued. This is simply because it is a- 


tramdy dUHoiliio rtm id gpaa aBOMaqr 
if the oBtengi saia te btey M of tea. 
whilA if ()m raal ram is approRtegmly 
correct iha a coe can ba iMde f 
devaluatfoo more rapid iS»m the cwraai 
inflatioo rate baeauie of the pocalbte 
stagnatfooiry'efTacis. Uuily. Ihe Fund 
seams to be cowv ia ced that ^ the time 
Gountries initiate a nabiliotioa pro* 
grarame there is overvaluatieo of a* 
change rates, and that cuneacy devalue- 
lion is (he firat medtetoe to be pmeribad. 
Contrary to iha view; Ikylor (1999) is of 
Ihe view that etdiaa^ rale is not always 
out of line at the begiiuung of a stabtea- 
lion programme, and that a sudden 
devaluation might only anravaie (he 
ining problem of macro insubihiy in the 
econo m y. 

VI 

IVnde LiberallMlltMi 

Trade policy rtfonn is perhaps om of 
the moM cru^ components of the cur¬ 
rently pursued adJuMmai strategy. It Is 
argued that developing counirke need to 
move away frmn a distorted trade policy 
ragime towards a more neutral one. As 
pan of (he move toward a more liberal 
regime, a tUBdaid sequence of policies is 
recommended: firM, (hem should be 
macro stability, (heiafler. quotas should 
be converted into tariffo. and then the 
lariff schedule should be ikmplincd to (wo 
Of three rates in the 10-50 per cent rang« 
sufTicicni to provide some protection ami 
generate revenue. 

The underlying ariument for a liberal 
trade icgund is that efTtetency gains would 
be higher in such a regime, however, from 
(he sustainpbility point of view, trade 
bberaliiaiion may lead to grater macro 
inMabiliiy. With the lemoval of import 
quotas and Mgnr»cani cuts in tariff rates, 
impom would rise considerably ar a time 
wha uabilitaiion lequiias a ceduction in 
demand for impOfU. As mentioned in 
Secti on IV, the objective of trade liberali* 
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iiilM k li mflkt wte ite objeeiivc of 
fcdudai Niltngf of ptynewi Mdt. 
Althooilk ibb coafha mn be rooNed by 
ihecMbiiifr rtiepolky.il wlU only beat 
the rW; of complicaiini the Usli of 
raecTo^conontte mana f emam by inow* 

lug the number of objectives the CKhanpe 
me b etUcd lo fulfil. 

Sofertl avihon iodudiof Dornbusch 
(imj. Krupran (m9) and Rtsdrik < 1 ^ 
auiicu that on accouai of both over* 
bonovini and under-invesimeni trade 
reforms Jacfcini ciedlblliiy may pme dif* 
fkiili to sustain. In wch a scenario, the 
eaittiiif macro insubUity wll come under 
further streu and in a^ltion may even 
fiMe the fovemment {even Aose commit* 
ted to ecorMMnk reform) to abort the 
reform process. Also, the conacqueot 
delay in economic lestniduring may Wort; 
the emergence of ne« pofitka) alliances 
in favour of reform. ConscqueoU% a «aie 
is set* for a potential reulUplkhy of 
equilibria. In one, the economy is stuck 
in a bad equibbrium with losr invesunem 
and a high probability of reform cot lapse 
while in the other the outcome b more 
fevourabb. Depending oo Impondcrahhi, 
howvw. the ec onomy cut end up bi ekher 
one of the twcK impt^ng thereby that there 
may be a large degree^of mdeterminaey 
with respaci to the success of reform. 

Since the effect of Import fiberilbeiion 
on eiport perfonnance can be «eak and 
more importantly quite delayed the trade 
balance may be found to be wonenlng at 
a fast pac» By cootraat, ivcceuful cs* 
perience of South Koreaand more lecem* 
ly Turkey have shown that poticset focus* 
ing directly on exports, such as. import 
quotas and sport subsidies may be a bet* 
ter ahematite than uiBe bberalbatioA and 
currency devaluation. Of eoun^ both 
South Korea and lUrkey have liberalbed 
their imports, but only after their eepons 
had rben suffUently. AlMh Cotombia atsd 
Kenya ham proved to be successful e* 
porters follo^ng similar polkies. 

Reform of incentives for production of 
mpons and imports compciuig goods has 
been a stgnlTicam feature of almost all ihe 
adjustment progmmmesofthe Bank. On 
the txpon front, emphasu has. in addi- 
timi to echange rate policy been placed 
on mainly two areas. These aie: provision 
of Hnandal incentives through tax rebates, 
■ubsidks on imported ii^wts to offset im¬ 
port controb, and preferential access to 
imports and credh. The other area it 
reform of adminbimtive procedures and 
(he est^Ushmeni of better institutional 
support for etporters. While oa the jm- 
port subslilutkm side, protection has been 
raduced to encourage cfTkbncy and better 
etplohailon of cotnparaiive advantage. 

Aj mentioned In Section IV. the objec¬ 
tive of libenJbing the inde regime b in 
conflia with (he objective of reducing Ihe 


budpet defUt Wba inde refom Is 
undertaken, b b ii^ortwt 10 keep an c)« 
on the uadertying fbcal ends, ^rfudian- 
toric and Kaz llW) aigue that trade 
(a«s consitute a large chunk of govern* 
ment revenue in dev el oping countnes. 
(here » need 10 tread very carefully as far 
as cutting tariffs beonemred. In Mexico, 
for example (he trade reform reduced by 
half (he share of trade taxs in the total 
govtfi u neiii icvenuc and imgrufied (he re¬ 
quisite fiscal retrenchment. Moreover. In 
TTmiland aitd Morocco, tariff reduciioru 
were ultimately reversed, to a large extent, 
for budgetary reasons. Brieliy pul. (hg 
siartdard rulo of a trade reform pro¬ 
gramme tend to iMglect eenain crucial 
aspecu about the underlying economy. 
Typkally, tariffs are igisored as an Impor* 
tani source of revenue for the amcramcru 
and also the fKi that there mey be other 
domcetk taxce In the syeicn. Finally; the 
reform pro g i am ra e also ignores that Im* 
ports and dcwsibaOy pfOduced goods in 
the same sector may not be perfect 
substitutes. 

VII 

Piaareclnl Ubcfalfoalion 

Uberalisation of the financial sector b 
abe one of (he important components of 
(he curremly pursued adjuMmem strategy. 
According to (he Fvnd/Bwtk vimr. various 
measures rdming to rmaiKial Uberalisa- 
lion need to be undertaken after Ihe 
economy has attained macro stability. 
Henvevar, as discussed earlier, since 
stabilisaiion has proved lo be a long* 
ditwn pnxesa suuciuiil reforms uiespcc* 
tire of whether in the trade or financial 
sector are being undertaken in the midsi 
of macro-econoraic instability. 

The process of financial lib^isation. 
accord^ to the Bank.cocrgniesof three 
stages. The first stage involves reducing 
directed loan programim, making adjust* 
meius in the Mimt rate ttmciufe and im¬ 
proving insittuti^-buildiAg. The second 
suge indudei measures, such as. esia- 
blbhing a broad range of deposits and 
lending rates, developing uMitutions and 
financial markets and perniiing entry of 
foreign imtiiutions into domesik finan¬ 
cial markets. The third and final sUge 
includes fully deregulating interest rates, 
tiiminaiing directed loan programmes, 
renvovmg com rots on capital movemenis 
and allowing entry ul foreign inslitutions 

wiihaui resiraint 

While sequenang of these measures 
have iheif owa significance, an important 
pre*€or)diiU>n to be met before implemen¬ 
tation biheeuaWishmem of an environ- 
meot of macro stabihiy. The experience 
of UKin American cpuntries has shown 
that removing inierest rate eeiltngi. 
broadening (he asset menu faced by the 


bouaehoMs and Bbenibing iM aphaJ 
accouni of the balance of paymoiis have 
been Hnplcmenred with link regard lo 
their consequerwei for maeio stability and 
sustainability. The case of Uruguay is a 
fine example in ihis regard. While Hnan- 
cial libertlisiiion after l?74 created eon- 
siderabie financial deepening ii alio went 
hand*in-hand wiih a reaction in private 
savings, De Melo and lybout (I9BS) sug¬ 
gest that this anxan to hare been due to 
Ihe consumption binge Mrmulatcd by an 
appreciating real exchange raie. This U a 
case in point lo show how the allocative 
effects of price reformt can be easily 
swamped by (he consequences of macro 
disequilibrium. 

Financial reforms involve changes in 
telarire prkm that need to be assessed and 
absorbed. When such reforms take place 
in an environment of general prke In* 
siability it U irideed difficult to determine 
appropriate interest rales and to interpret 
(hem after the reform. The apenences of 
filled liberalisation in Argeniina, Brazil, 
Colombia, Mexico and Uruguay suggest 
(h« without macro stability n is very dif- 
ficuli 10 achieve the level of interest rates 
that are well aligned with the real sector's 
produciivKy. no matter whether tnierest 
rates are market determined or regulated. 

Undertaking Hnancial reforms at a 
premature stage can kid lo numerous 
probkms. For insiancc. opening financial 
markets premaiurely can result m volatik 
financial flows. Similarly, allowing free 
entry of financial insiiiuiions can lead to 
diiiniermediaiion of high^ost domestic 
banks. Moret^r, undcrlaking measures 
idaiing to ffnancial liberalisation implies 
giving up a large degree of auionomy in 
the domestic monetary and financial 
pohey. Rcm^ng interest rale ceilings fre¬ 
quently pull the financial sector in a fren* 
zy aruf ultirmtely causes it lo crash, as 
Carlos Diaz aptly summarised the Laiin 
American case. "good*bye financial 
repression, hello financiai crash'- an ex¬ 
perience whkh has since been repeated in 
other continents. 

MckinnoA (IW and 1982) and Dorn* 
busch (]9g3 and 1984) hare suggested lhat 
opening the capital account of the balance 
of payments will result m large destabilis¬ 
ing capital flows in the shori*run. If the 
capital accouni is opened when the dome¬ 
stic capital market is still repressed and In* 
leresi rates are fixed at artificially low 
levels, massive capital out nows will take 
plaeu. For ihU reason, most if not all ihe 

authors who hare discussed this issue have 
indicated that the capita I account should 
be opened only after t he domesi k ca pita I 
market has been liberalised aiMf domeshc 
interest rates have been raised. Further' 
more, capital account liberilisatioo raises 
the cost of financing the deficit as it 
reduces (he private sectors’ demand for 
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tCPMernmeai IbWUtws. In Kiditwa, when 
the nal achiw rtte b mninuined on i 
dowAWKrd pnih for reasons of remiininf 
compctiii%t. • premium is built into 
domntic ml inirrcst mtes rel«(i%« to 
foititn mtn. thereby edvendy •ffeoiini 
ihc doniestic invesiment. 

VIII 

ConrlydinK RrmArke 

The experiences of different countries 
wlih similer stsbilistnon end reform 
propramrtKs heve shown e spectrum of 
results when epplicd in the historkelly 
dliurse circumsienm of the third world. 
Rsrheps. it would not be wronf to say that 
the outcomes of this orthodox approach 
have ringed from moderately succeiaful 
10 dnamous. Broadly, a ttaisdard packafe 
of reform measufes <wiih minor changes 
between one another) I6r different coun* 
tries doai not appear to be ittevant in the 
context of devel^ng countries, ^haps 
different economies with different institu* 
(lonal relationships and varying lines of 
causality in their economic systems ce* 
Quire differeiM approacha to stabilisation 
and structural reform. Indeed, a cas<«by* 
case approach Is warranted with rto priw 
hits in favour of ecohorruc Kbcralisation. 

While most of the literature on stabili* 
sation and nruclural reform in derelop< 
Ing countries Is of the view that economic 
growth is more or less an aaured product 
of appropriate iiabiMsation and reform 
poHci^ there Is no guarantee, however, 
that sustainable growth can be achiered. 
Simultaneous attempts toward stabilisa¬ 
tion and economic liberalisation may kad 
neither *10 macro ttibilily nor to the 
restoration of sustainable growth. In fact, 
the'obiectire of stabUisaiion is in conflics 
wit h t he object ive of reigniting growl h in 
the economy. Adjustment b necessary, but 
not necessarily a surfldent conditiofl for 
Ihe resumpiloo of growth, because asset 
hoUers may postpone repatriating fliglu 
capital, and investors may rklay Initiatiog 
projects. 

Since the currently implemented adjust* 
ment prograrrvnes emphasise the role of 
ecoiKunic liberalisation, ii is important to 
study the in^Mct of libcralisttion on 
growth. TheoRiically. howuver, there b lit* 
tic support behind this strategy. A sam¬ 
ple of difTering modeb and views Krueger 
(1978), Ul and fUjpailraAa1l987K Sachs 
(1987), Ihylor <l9g8). Grossman and 
Hclpman (1988) and Rodrik (1989) sug¬ 
gest arguments that can be constructed lo 
satisfy both sets of possible prejudices but 
the empirical evidence is not as dear cut 
as ll is sometimes presented. Since 
reigniting growth b the mam objective of 
(he structural reform programme, and 
ecocKHitic Nberaliiation being the main 
policy cool, one b left with a wide gap bet* 
wten Ihc policy instruments and urgcM. 
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TIP orthodox approoch has a number 
of ii mim riow and mo re ov er does not mem 
to be reievem for the wide mrieiy of con- 
ditiom prevalent In the dereloping coun¬ 
tries. By contrast, countries have to devise 
their own stiarcgies heepiag in mind their 
sodo-aconomic set-up. Since structural 
adjustment a a muhipk^objcctive and 
multiple-insiniments programme, there 
are conAicting objeciireL Whib sotne of 
these conflids are transHory. most of 
them are not. On the ocher hand, some 
of the instruments arc called in to fuini 
a number of objectives, for irmance, the 
exchange rate policy b one a*ch example. 
In such cases, howme, the mik of macr^ 
ecofvutnic management be co mes much 
more complicaied. Brieny put. the 
cunently-pursucd approaeh for attaining 
macro-ecoruMnic u^ilUaiiM on morw- 
tarbi prindpis in the short run arsd U rue- 
lural reform on neodamkal phce*rUing 
in the long run does not appear to hold 
much ground. 
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Russians Sinking Economy: External 

Dimensions 

Nlmal KaMsr Chandim 

/a lhe» itotts pft p &nd on iAm«e i/i fAe Mthor surveys the data and also viam on 

the external economic s cena r io for t^essia. 

RMirifa trade end bdhnce of payments ere taken up In Section A lltettH irensections and copiiel flight from 
Rtaeie are described next. Section /// is on mg/ks, corruption end the weakness ofgcrremment regulation of 
the econonty 7he/6tlowing section isebout who end whet have been responsibk for the crisis and then, ofler 
a critical examination of the views expressed in the we st e r n media, the current debate in Russia on ways out r^ 
the crisis is summarised. The final section of the paper is devoted to the crucial od sector. 


iUST es no dtarvoyiM could forewo the 
monoer «nd ipcod with «Mdi Che potfikil 
mop of CMC Europe tad ihe«i-U^R wm 
iraaefermed elnce IM9. no Icm puzzttns 
end nopradkubk hm bcca ihcVcoooink 
dttinlegntiM in ihoe parts of the world. 

Msln wis elecied president of Ituseie 
in 1991 with e elffunciuH miioriiy «the 
polU» while Runie wes silB pvt of the 
USSR with Oorhedie¥ m the pmidem. 
Shortly aRcr the ebortive coup of Aufut 
1991. Ate USSR ceased to edn. the Soviet 
CcmHumisc Pmy was hanoed. and Wuin 
look charpe of the Russian tov an unent. 
Within e few months the plan for Qukk 
trtmiilon from • ceninbeed sociafta so a 
martetorienied priwe dptolte e o onoa iy 
was elaboratod by the Russians with the 
help of the IMF and the Wsrid Bank; the 
Harvard profeesor. Jeffery Sachs, who 
had evUer administered the *thock 
therapy* in Poland, became adviser to the 
Russian fovonment. 

New policies ImtdemciMed since the 
hetinninf of 1992 have had disafirous 
cwHcquenca to this dac& Whether or not 
these win turn out to be no more than the 
Sebumpeterian 'tale of creative destruc¬ 
tion' hcraldifv • brishi new fvtuic; only 
history can celt. By late 1992, Wsio's 
popularity «os —g|tf, many of hit 
erstwhile coleacues like vice»pfe si deot 
Rutskoi ted head of parllaaenc, Kbasbu- 
laiov. turned into poUUcal fbes. and 
pariiameat inoiraned on many iseuen On 
Ihbruary 21.1993 the AU-Ru«a Offkers* 
Asiembiy met in Moscow, alihoufh 
defence mlDitier Grachev had declared it 
iHegitunate; ibe gaiherinf uaanimQusly 
voted far the letter's leagnatioo. and 
^uabMiheWftslAfovanunemmao 
cupatkn repHne* [Zhihn 1993). In March 
there was an Mienpt to have Witsin im¬ 
peached by parliameot; thouph hb op¬ 
ponents wcR In a nejority. it was not 
larpe enough. The Impasse was *ieaeNad' 
for the lime belai by both tides epraeiag 
to a referendum {kor\i 231 on Wksia. Ms 
economic reform, and early ekdions for 
both a new tsis id ua end a raw pieiitnent 


Rcahsint the pdfhs of WRsin and his 
tupponen, the wratem powvi lad by the 
US have thrown ihcir ftiO weight b^od 
him; Japan* which was earlier dcmandlog 
a return of the KyriJ Isbiid taken eway by 
the USSRvthceadofVibHdWWlI V 
e precondition, wins compdkd to fall m 
bee The fbceiin aMbi^of the C-7 
countriei egreed la April 1993 oo an 
u a precedentsd 243.4 bo aid pnekM^ for 
Russia. Including S4.I bn m initial sup 
port. SXkl bn lor the fuB nihillnuoa pro- 
granune, SI4.2 fer ttroetuml reform and 
ctscfKial impont. and 113 ba in debt 
relief; of the total. Sill bn aie mpected 
from the IMF. K5 bn from the World 
Bank, and SI J bn from the US. There is 
e Sd bn co mp orteoc to wab i h s s the rouble 
i c. to bring 4ywa the Rusrian inflation 
rate<2A00pvccDl ■ I99Z1 and vrmiihe 
fall lu the —rate (from 70 th/% bi 
February 1992 to 712 tVS ia early April 
1993). la 1992the wot h^ proemsed S24 
bn in aid., but oaly SI3 bn were actuaOy 
diiburaed due lo the non-fulfflmcnt of dif- 
ferani conditjortelitire For the current 
year. Ihe Hm uanche wiR be diiburaed 
efts the wa« ■ Gooviacm ih« Ruain was 
adopting na hppioprtaw adjusuneM* 
policy (preeunmNy after Whela wioi the 
referendum of Aprt 2S>. wbfle the second 
linage will be ofTerad lAm taflaikm in 
Rimie aboamhMd*. *TheO-7 btfnm tfm 
the 1992 hypvinftatioB wts triggered off 
by the Cotial Bvtk (coatroGed by 
beftsa'i a d w sai ie s in R«an partle- 
tneai) go in g on h cre^ spree*, and hopes 
that after the s efa endw Whsin will gain 
control ai the Bank (The Eeonomk 
Thme April 16.1993 Md AprH 24.19931. 
The pro^Muin press in Rue^ Is li^ilaM, 
hoping thm westeni hack lag win hrip 
YeRain to win the mandate 

For the anil-Wheia camp the aid 
ftfksgr Is hvdly e Raukoi 

thinks that *he Whsin reghoe is lesponsi- 
bk for the economic mcis rouKang ia 
acute flusery for the people a catiMiophk 
decHne in induttrial production and in- 
vanmeot, eitfcmm of O-goacn wcakh to- 


cumulated in • few hands, and a nwHlra 
night of capital that has imporariibad (he 
country. Wmon aid to Russia with WBrio 
V the beta will bleed the country ever 
more. 

The west has made It clear that bwry* 
thing would be open if WItsin were np 
longer in power*. An mpen on Russia gl 
the Deutsche Bulk's Research IneikuCA A 
Cummkh, bat warned: "Domeeiknlty; ll 
makes Mm [Whsia] look like the watt's 
paodsM. It could make him more oonim 
than friends." Cummich was sgepetaJ ihto 
Russia was in a position to make proper 
use of the aidof^ (Thr £wNMwir Thnen 
April 24. 1993). 

Heaowhik WlUln in Russia Is cam- 
paignlng in Americnn styM hirii^ the ^ 
VKB of the Brhiih advmlsinf Hra, Satt- 
chi and Saeichi, and spending ai IcaM 
100-130 mn ih or S123-19(U)00 on ilteCHi- 
peign (ifauM an evarage monthly laivy 
of S30) contributed by Ms Ruseian bari- 
nm tupporm Neviy as much was trind 
by two Aimricw bunaasmen in Moscow 
' who organised a SKXNVa-plate dinner, in 
support of Wlcsui(7Re£ntoOJ*rrrnMas 
April 24. 1993). 

In these notes prepared on the eve of 
the refeicodum. I sway the data aitd also 
views on the etiemal economic scenario 
for Russia. Rsraign trade and balance of 
payments are taken up in Section I. Nett. 
1 dcecribe the lUegal traiuactloAS and 
capiial fhght from Russia. Section III la 
on mafiBs, corruption and the weakoesaes 
of government ragulatlon over the eco¬ 
nomy. The IbUowing one is about who 
aitd whv are responsible for the crWi; 
after ■ criiica] semination of the views 
spicssed is the western media, the cur¬ 
rent debate in Russia on ways out of the 
crisis h summarised. The final seciton Is 
OenntO to the crucial oit sector. 

I 

How ptccarioul is the ekternal 
ccDOomK situvion in Russia today? Con¬ 
sider first the trends ia foicign trade. In 
Ikble I are given the dau lot 1910.19t5 
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teapcirt VIMMta 


(Mp wrtiiNO reoMoCVIL). £jtf»n 
ivW • poa or 717 bn V R n ms. weU 
AowtiM IWM. After IMS (here WH' 
i« dow d we rioi i tion up to 1M9, tui (hen 
[li IMthcie «ne t ri^ftceiu 12 pet cent 
[fin. MoA merlbed wes (he contreciioo in 

im tiwk «Hh (he CMEA (CmmII 
ffor Mvtual Economk Anuence) pen- 
jwnby Mpcrccm H^nat 1989, or by 19 
I per «eni over 1985. owini to (be pottUeel 

economic (urmoil in een Europe E>* 

. pen 10 (he developed capiuhncQumrks 
i eho Ml m 1990 by iu« 5 per cent afeiost 
.1919, end by over 16 per cent a^eaui I99A 
dde wee the coneequence e( dieruptioo in 
9ovlei euppVcs of oil end other raw 
BMlfrieli As for ihc two minor 8roop*> 
Mher lodelin countries* end dewtopiof 
eoumrta*, Soriet export remeiAcd steady 
el 12*19 bn VR durini 1985*90. AmoflR 
(lie individual conmodiiics. oport of 
! crude oil declined sharply from a peak of 
144 mn (om In 1988 (o 109 mn tons «n 
1990. 

Ai for import, IkMe I mdicaies a S5 per 
ceti Inciease in (he firw half of (he 
•ipKia. followed by a stafnaitoo in ihe 
iKond half; the same is broadly (rue for 
' Impon from the CMEA. (he weu. or the 
dmeiopint coumrin. The (rade balance 
which was ROttrally positive but small 
up (01988, turned neiative at 9.3 and 9.8 
bo VR respectively In the lau (wo years. 
With (he wcaiern countria (here was a 
mndiirni and ridai defidt <in bn VR) 
from as in 1985 to 4.6 In 1990. AtaiiW 
davefoplas countrtes. however, the USSR 
Miotained a (rade surplus 

In view of (he bilaimal artanirmcMs of 
l|be USSR viM>ns (he CMEA. (he ocher 
couMrks and many devefopiai 
countries. Ihe exact balance of paymeMs 
pfeture is unclev. Howmer. (he Soviet 
trade surplus with the dmelopini coun* 
tries could noc have been utilised to 
finance thedeTieii with (heCMEA or the 
aoKi the surplus saiprsts (hat (he USSR 
continued to provide machinery and/or 
anm (o the tMid world on oedii til I99a 
Of eourec. the trade deficits with the 
west had lo be financed by hard canency 
borrowiflfs. 

What was the hard currency or dollar 
aqufvakmofihetradeficpwsTIn 1989. the 
Soviet official exchanie rate was 0.42 
fh/S. Can the trade flows in We I be 
convened inio doflars at tbai rate? 

Ebr Ihe firai lime, to my knmdedcc the 
Goskomiiu (State Statinica] Commis- 
' sioa) publUM in 1992 the Soviet balioce 
of payments for 1990 as well as 1991 is 
showa is *foble 1 Here the exchupes are 
ihowit HpariMly for ihiee currency areas, 
namely, those with convertible currency. 
I (he CMEA wih 7ransfsraMe rouble, end 

t 

f 


ihocc Mr or Mill' 

arrawiMMa tf one aaaaaei tbui (M 
wMh (he w«a was cxclusMy ia hard cur- 
icncy. aod did dm lovorie My hansv. ooc 
can wort out from Tbblei I Md 2 thil the 
coDveniOA mie of the doVm in 1990 was 
a42 VR for eipon. but much hifber ai 
a78 VR for iiipon. But the assuDplioo 
is not valid, lincc a pan of (he Soviet trade 
with (he wM was aaually in ihe form of 
baner. For ihe CMEA (he conwspoodiAt 
laias in VR/S were 0.50 for eiport and 
0.44 for hnpon. Howmoi. the rates for at* 
grepie export aod import were identical 
Aa59 Vit^thaiiA jMSpcrcembefow 
(he WfidaT rau. Thus h ia not possihk 
10 rcca« the data for earlier years in (he 
format used ia Ihble 1 Bui iiat does not 
affact (he trends noted ahme for each 
group of countries in Ihble I. 

A study by Grabisch of the reputed 
Vienna lastiiuic for Comparative Eco* 
nomic Studies pm (he vt^ue (in VR bo) 
of Soviet export and Uapon at >4.6 aod 
41.0 leMaahdyfo 199a Md443and 44.7 
roipec ti mty in 1991. Momow ei , It was sot* 
gelled that for (he Ural quarter of 1991 


vened at the^An temalMM'eBRaap 
me of 1A77 VR/$ (o arrive m (he US 
dollar magnitude of 5.d bn fOraWseh at 
al 1991 85*87). If nur TMks I and 2 are 
to be irusicd. Orabiich ww milled by his 
tourem on two ceums. The (rade turnover 
was much larpw than what Orabbefa 
deleted; and Ihe tommereial* rma eras 
not applied 10 Sovim officiai ABilStki oa 
trade ffowi. other for 1990 or for 1991. 
I do not know what role, if any, (he com* 
mcfcia] me played. 

Moving to IhUe 2. (hem was a prod* 
pltous foU in Soviet foreiio trade in 
199091 by onc-thiid In opon, and 44 per 
cent in import. Moat driMic was ihc fall 
bi trade with the CMEA partnn: aport 
crashed to bm than one half, and import 
(o alroosi • diird. TV turnover in hard 
currency Ml by 19 par cent, and In bnrter 
iradc by 19 per cent. 

When one comes to Rumia (Ihbb >1. 
(he (iguia are ahrming. In I990>9| total 
trade shrank by two-fiftlie: with the 
CMEA by thiee-fifths, la hmd cunency 
by II per cent, and in baiter by 21 per 


Tmu I: Foacjcw Tkam m ths USR. 198^99 

ftn bmorns V vslywioe rovMcA 



fottl 

CMEA 

Oihcr 

SociiliM 

Connincs 

Develoaatf 

CaritiJtai 

CouMrbi 

Dmiopliig 

Couninw 

Export 






im 

4*4 

19.5 

24 

207 

44 

1985 

TIT 

925 

4.9 

24J 

44 

1981 

47.1 

Jl.l 

9.1 

21.9 

94 

1989 

484 

)U 

4J 

23.) 

101 

1990 

40.9 . 

24.9 

4.1 

220 

14 

Import 






1980 

44.) 

17.1 

22 

201 

9.1 

1985 

49J 

90.9 

44 

2U 

7.7 

1988 

494 

924 

24 

2U 

54 

1989 

71.1 

99.4 

4.1 

37.4 

74 

1990 

78.7 

>1.4 

4.9 

28.1 

4.7 

Podrbmhoct 






1980 

9.1 

24 

a4 

04 

1.7 

1985 

X2 

22 

-OJ 

-0) 

1.9 

1981 

2J 

'14 

02 

-a.4 

4J 

1989 

-JJ 

-21 

02 

-45 

l.l 

1990 

-94 

• 5.1 

-04 

-4.1 

14 

Soorm CvwknrauM (I9M1. p 279. 
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CMC. l89<a^ M HMdi mott teply An 
ciVort,4od coiucqvently RuhIa ted ■ 
titittktnat9Uphmoti9.\ bn^indudfa^ 
$4,1 te each ih hard evrmey and in 
tener cnide» eouMcr'telancad by a small 
defldt with (he CMEA. 

Durini (he fim nine mon(hs of 1992. 
as shown in *D(ble 4. the crisis in Russia 
deepened. The oport values, as noted 
therein and etpUii^ betow, need come* 
tkw if the conaetsd flfute Is annuahsed, 
thetocal for 1992 comes lo $32,7 be whidt 
is just a U(tk Mfber than (he actual S3I.7 
bn cited by vicc'pretidcnt Rutskoi (The 
SMMmM,. April 13.1993), inply^ a 42 
per cent fall acainil 1991. Aonui^icd im* 
port fell by 23 per cent only. Durini 1992 
trade with (he CMEA countries came 
down (0 a irickie as all imaacttont were 
in hard currertcy. Barter trade alao suf* 
kred heavily* (he turnover dedioini by 37 
per cent; trade with India, it is well 
known, came to a vhnual standstiD duriai 
the whde of last year. Even fold exports 
in 1992 could not be maintained ai the 
pr^ious year's level. 

Provisional dau obtained uiwfTicmliy 
from (he Goskonwat and pubtished in (he 
(Mareh 31, 1993) belie the earlier 
forecast of the Economics Ministry that 
(hedownslide will beieniler in 1993 than 
in 1992. Tfade results for the first quarter 
of 1993 aiaiftst (he sanK period of 1992 
showed that eiport lell by 19 per cent and 
import by a rtaggerinf 31 per cent. 

If one compaies Russia's 1992 trade 
with (hat in i9M, the gravity of the sltua' 
tion comes out more clearly. Export, 
asiuming Rmikoi to be correct, Ml by 
over 40 per cent, and the same was true 
for annualised import. By contrast, trade 
in hard currency fell by only onenjuaner, 
and that in barter by one-haJf. The toss 
in CMEA trade was more severe Amumic^ 
that the Ireitd for Russia parallded that 
of (he USSR during 1910-90, overall dec* 
Une since the mid-gOi was bigger stiD. For 
any country, however self-sufTicient it 
might be, such a big drop in capon and 
import over a few years would be a severe 
blow. 

Here one must enter a caveat. As noted 
underneath Ihble 4, Russia’s trade with 
(he 'near abroad* art eichided. II is a fbet 
(hat large volumca of import into and 
export from Russia were routed through 
these countrka. Hence the 'effective slee* 
of foreign trade in terms of domestic 
employBKnt or output in (he Russian ex¬ 
port seoor, or the avaUtetliiy of imported 
goods, was not as bad u the trade figures 
suggest. Mofl of the flows through the 
'near abroad* wcia howmer. a dead loss 
for the Russian balance of payments 
and/Qf the scale budget. 


or ite Mteadte Mde to'ftbk 4, 0 - 
port oa 'barter' and XdsMtag an«w 
neats' aoceuated for tU ba, or 29 per 
cent of the mk the corapoading flfuras 
for Inport are $5 J bo ate 20 per cent. 
The barter trade leaves eaormoos scope 
for inaaipnlatioo; uader-iavokini of 
otport (esciaiaied by Ocakomnit) and 
msnipulstioo of ibe voluaie of foretgn- 
cndk-fioaacad natural gas eiport (ceti- 
raaicd by MOFBR) kd le aa rachangf 
kws of ^9 ba ate bn napectively. 
As a propoctioa of tte local uate barts, 
(he lorn is over 30 per caas. which is ca- 
iraordtoary by aay yardstid;. Ater these 
coriaetioBa, (be baianca of inrichanduf 
(rtec shows a deftdi of 12^ te against 
a noatinal lurplut of $1.9 bo. Ahbougb 
MOFER bcHevea that Ok oicac of barter 
is higher at 40 per caiM, iadodlng that 


camcaiflagad under etpon-toipofi deals, 
h hasoottodicaiedOKntagniiiidsoflte 
addkionaJ toes of fdmga etcheoge fbr 
Russia. 

The item, bervdccs*, includes cost of 
freight ate insurance fSor marchandlsa 
trade, maintenance of cmbastki, coo* ' 
iributkM to iniemteooal agcndei, ei& 
Due to the abieBce of data, the hard ctr- 
mney compoiKM of the total k not 
know. Fuithff, tte item covers the opara- 
liofts of the Aemfiot ate the Minktry of 
Shipping, a part of which tahei piiCi 
under 'clearing arrangemsott'; the tom 
of eachange, if any, on this score k 
nM koowo. 

How did (he mtemal debt liluaiton 
cvoh«7 Here I shall pass over (be ooo* 
trade transactions of tte USSR with (ha 
CMBA whkh are boefiy described to 


TaslS ^ UBR*s BxLAMce Of PAVMe«m. 1999 amo 1991 
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Citek 

Debit 

Net 

Ciedit 

Debit 

Net 

(A) Cum at: 

(1) Metchisgir trsdr wsl 

KOJ 

130.7 

-14.9 

70.2 

4g.2 

2P 

HC 

33J 

34.1 

- U 

3(i 

50.7 

1.1 

CMEA 

522 

47.9 

-137 

23.1 

23.9 

-0,1 

ciMKa 

ll.l 

17.7 

04 

15.3 

134 

1.7 

(2>Cold Ituom*. HC 

17 

„ 

17 


•1 

SJ 

0) JsvMibIca total 



- 72 



-7.7 

HC 


IV 

- 92 



-4.7 

CMEA 

44 
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-IP 
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- 40 
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nU 
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HC 


,, 
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44 
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Oesrisa .. 
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04 


,, 
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loam 
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„ 

-1.2 

(c> Otbert • 
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0.5 



0.3 

Ids Erron aod Ovbwmm* 



- 0.9 

4 * 


-0.7 

to Vte balaoce t4)<v^|3k HC 

oah 

,, 

9 

- 2.1 
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-34 

Fiaaficad by rhiign* is 

(7) Forefp am 
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1.7 
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3.1 

(a) VEB't reserves 
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- 14 
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IP 

(1) Overdue pmrmu 
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- 4.3 


44 

04 

(9) Csrryuucr of debt paymeaci 

, . 
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*4 
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s; adtets Vnoa*. i e. tec with as obtectios w bur back wkUn • period, b: fsR (^X riw (>• > 
HC: IS bsid u nr ew cy ; CMEA: reobte irade with CMEA coumries; V66: Vnahekimombask 
AUw. (0 WicbihcOi4EAairtrte,tecw^aAMiJi of ia.twdduwiMn«aaaM outflow 
of 07. were ffauaecd by ibe VERs ihon-tem bormwiag of 17.4 ia 1990; ite cer* 
respowdiag figsrts were 14. OJ and 2.1 U (991. 

Dl TV cMartag tiade surplus of 04 is 1990. ssd (.7 is I9n were demsd as ihon- 
in cradlu from Ibe VER 

13) tew M) shove sgpaami ui the me* pubttewvon si part of tte 'caphal bskive'. 
Sower /bi«k* R*da 1992/2. p 4R prepand by Goshomstai. with comctioi u by the Mtokiry 

Of Fnaft Emwo^ tetotiosi (MOFERX 
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*llblr 2. ind conceoaitt 00 those iD hird 
otrmey. In 1990 the Soviet nnem 
oOyot deficit of S3.> be nos pitdofmiisnc* 

due to interest psyments to the tune of 
SS.7 bo; not sU of it ms KiwJly ps»d. 
Oo cipiui scGouni the Sovku ihould 
how rsp oM SI 2 bn os priodpot oo esrikr 
toons. Afotofl s loul of $119 bn of debt* 
ssrvidni. the smouru overdue (Hen I) 
«ss $4J bn. md forcifn useu fed by SI.7 
bn; it oppeon thoi the botooce of $&.7 bn 
«os poid out of the oav cicdili of S10.9 
bn obtoiiMd during the yw. Thus the 
USSR was weU mio the eRcrnol debt 
Vip by 1990, bonowifti lar|cly to lerdce 
the debts. 

The situatioA wts st first tight much 
boiler in 1991 when the current Account 
deficit, indudint ioieiest obUfotiom of 
14.2 bn. was Miy $1.8 bn. The USSR wu 
again due to pay back $1.2 bn on amor- 
tiiatioa so tha debt services amounted to 
$ 12 ^ bn; o«erdue psymenu and the 
■owuils carriad over (items 8 and 9) ac* 
tuafly dsdiMd by $500 mn. and foreign 
assets feU by $3.1 bn, while new bans 
•mounted to $12.0 bn. Once again rww 
debts helped to pay off the old ones. 

The authors of Tbble 2 also published 
a comparable one pertaining to Russu 
•tone. aUolting to her 61 per cent of the 
USSR'i exiemal liabilities and asias; this 
was in accordance with the initial agrtC' 
meot sinick between the ttewly lowitign 
Mini betonging to the ca4JSSR. Howewr, 
•I the insistence of wastem pow e r s most 
worried about the safety of their loans. 
Russia as the lucccuor state amumed. 
with (he corKufien u of ochoi c onegned, 
full charge of Soviet debts and credits. 
Hence Ibble 3 shows the trade flows only. 
What has been saM abow on the USSR's 
dcbt^relatcd transactions applies to 
Ruuia. 

During the first nine months of 1992. 
Russia should have repaid western credt* 
tors $7.44 bn on the principal, and 117 
bn by way of Dicrest; the actual sums paid 
were mar $1.0 bn and $391 mn respective' 
ly. Of the unpaid prinapd. $3 J bn was 
offldally rescheduled, and another $32 
bo beajiM *mieidu^. The non-paymeM of 
the scheduled amounts on principal and 
interest should hive augmeniad Russia's 
debts by about $8.7 bn. 

On the credils CKieaded by the USSR. 
Russia was due to receiw as much as $12 
bn as debC'iwice: actually she got only 
$ 1,2 bn Of 10 per cent, mainly from 
devttoping countries. Most of the Soviet 
credils, it is widdy thought, are unlikely 
to be repaid fCrabisch.A al 1992: p IS], 

Russia obtained from the west, accor¬ 
ding to Vneahelmnombank (Fowi^ HMe 
Bank), fresh oradii of $19 bn up to 
September 1992; of these, §4 per cent was 


of medto «o toog durattoa. i tuto d tog 
$1.3 ba of gnifl toon fM the US. An 
uMpedM p«i of the waMn cRdIt woH 
to oclwr stales of the oAJSSK ii » 
reckoned with in the 'erreri and omis¬ 
sions* of Ihbic 4. and should not affect 
the ownn picture depicted therein. 

With the ahottion of the me monopo. 
ly over feecigA trade and foseigD ochange 
holding, the central bank of only 

a small part of the rrem^ the govern¬ 
ment. lUAelv the ministry of rioanca, has 
none at alL The rest of Russian assets 
abroM Is with iadividuAJ enterprises, 
including authorised commercial banks, 
which use than to meet their eurretu and 
long-cerm goals. The short deposiii held 
abroad by the latter increased from S2.S 
bn on January I, 1992 to $6.3 bn on Oc¬ 
tober I. 1992. i a by $3.8 bn. 

Fiiialy. the hem. Errors and onusstons* 
in Ihbk 4, includes apart from the usual 
statlsikal discivpancy and the utilisation 
of fnsh wtsiero credits by non-Russian 
members of the ei-USSR, abo capiul 
flight from Russia due to the tvcrniion 
•broad of pan of the earnings by the cs- 
porters. It is wonh oot mg that in 1990-91 
enon and omsmons, averaged SOJ bo for 
the USSR CfeMe 21. or baitly one-fifth of 
Russia's $42 bo in ianuary-September 
1992; meet of the diffcitoce can only be 
attributed to capital flight. 

One may now look at the Me and trend 
in Russia's eocrnal debts, Crabisch ci al 
<1992: 85) estimated theend l991 Soviet 
debt at $81.4 bn. The central bank chief. 
Gerashchenko also chad a figUK of $80 
bn for bid*, presumably pee-1992, debts 
{A/pumnty tjekty l903/i^ If my fending 
B correct, constoeriag cftMfes in 'pay¬ 
ments overdue* as iwU as new loans, the 
i ncr e m ental d^ <ia $ bo) Bood at 15.4 
in 1990 and 11.4 la 1991. Durirtg the first 
nine months of 1992. payments overdue 
shot up to $8.7 bn. and new loans 
amounted to $8.9 bn; h is not dear how 
much of the new loan was assigned to 
ocher CIS members, or whether Russia 


meovertog w pw fegw tha diM feoM lha 
toner. Overall, Ruselaa debt at end- 
Sepiember 1992oofhi loe(ecedS99 bn. 
It would then appear that between end- 
1989 and end-September 1992. Russia*! 
debt position wonened by about $40 to 

II 

The balance of paymeDts data just 
presented tells only a part of the story. 
Since there is no a^uate recor d of the 
flow of tooth between Russia and the 
'near abroad*, vast quantities of Russian 
goods have been transhipped ihtough 
these porous borders into hard currency 
areas ]uit as • Joi of imports (including 
the (rational items frtun India) entered 
Russia in this manner; ihear transaction! 
do not find a place in Ihbles 2 and 4 
•botB Moremer. as iheitons. torrecctons 
to espott* and 'errors and omissions*, in 
Ihbfe 4 indicate the mcorded transaction! 
often involwd a branch of the rula; it is 
■ matter of gueu whether these adjust- 
menu were adequata Some additional in¬ 
formation merit aiteniton. 

(1) Laie in 1992 a Russian official report 
showed coTKern about (he 'unconirtMled 
supply' from Russia, of light non-ferrous 
metals, wood, petrol, etc. through smug* 
gHag valued at several Nllion dollars. 
Then (here wm grou undervaluatiOA in 
export of ferrous metab by 50 per cent; 
for caviar the authonlies were aware of 
(he rulirig wortd price per kg of SlKhlOO, 
but allowed aspon at a throw-away price 
of $35 (Anon 1992). 

(2) Accoidit^ 10 two M(^R offktol! 
(Sarafaaov and LIrov 1992]. the oport 
pncei dedaicd were oftoi 5-10 timei 
below the Imematlonal prices, while tboee 
for finporu wore jacked up by ICkl5 per 
cent, (^rude oil was at times exported at 
a ndiculously low $3-5/lon. Moreover, 
documents were faked to claim exports 
canunp of $I.5-2J) ba. 

(3) Thera are just a couple of domn 
state ofTrcials to monitor otports. who 


will shoulder the responsibUity to rapay. ^could not avert the av«Unche-Uke eepon 

Tasli 1 RussiAS Foes ION TXADC. 1990 ahd 1991 

fSbithoM^ 



1990 



t99l 


Cfedir 

Debii 

Net 

Credit 

Debit 

Net 


( 1 ) Herchsatote trade: uiul 

109 

929 

-ZP 

S4.7 

45d 

9.1 

HC 

241 

24 1 

2.0 

24.1 

200 

44 

TMEA 

407 

asj 

-sa 

170 

I7.S 

-OS 

OemM 

14.1 

12.5 

14 

12.9 

IJ 

4.8 

<2) Cold ihipoKM* HC. 

11 


IJ 

15 


15 


a See1hMe2. 

Mere ' tMmiM't short m ihr Sovwi louls wm assumrd to to « eperu 71 per eem to both 
yean, la mpon 41 per etai in 1990 aad 47 per eeai in 1991. sad to goU praduetion 
47 per «cm ui both yearn 
Power AraipA Ttodr. J992/2, p 41 
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iiMtAli And ti n ew tb tteipems via the 
'‘Mar abread* to (he Wm and the Em: 
Thare wat no ipedfk law to bar k. The 
ctntoms offkiatf were at a Iota. Punish* 
meal was aymbob^ and not a deterfciit 
[Orlov tm]. 

<4) The RuMian euaioBs omdais are 
quite malleable, A nifbidub owner in 
Moacow had a coftsifiRDem of imported 
alcohol elassined as 'humamtarian aid* 
(MrMweeii^. Rbruary 15. 1993). 

<5) Aecordint to western sources died 

SbirblnsHaya <1993), the CIS couiurics 
iaiued Ucenen for the etport of a 7^5^100 
tow of aluminium in 1992. another 
1,50.000 loni were shipped out by loint 
ventures, and ilktal export was as hi(h is 
4.00,000 tons; according to another busi* 
Misman. (he ^Ahat obtained 6 , 00,000 tons 
against funds supplied (o ei(raci the raw 
materials. 

( 6 ) The outflow of norwlerrous metals 
through Estonia has assumed such gigan* 
tic proportions that the cotiiKry (lacking 
any of (here resources) suddenly emerged 
as the world's 6 (h largeu aponcr in that 
pfodua group. Out of some 60.000 Ruaan 
soldien stationed in the Baltic states, 
many had set up private conpaoies to 
siphon off to foreign countries vast quan* 
(ktlei of metals stolen from the military 
bases (Newsweek. October 5, 1992; 
Beonomisi. December 7, 1992). 

f7) In an inwiew with (he Ntaevttmgye 
lorefe (April 10, 1993), the Russian 
minister of security. V P Berwinikov, ia* 
formed that official imesti^ioos showed 
illegaJ mporuof 2 mn tons of oil. and teni 
of thousand tons of metah. There were 
about 300 criminal deals. In a special 
operation the authorities omcelkd on a 
massive scale licences to aport minemli, 
straieik raw materials and defence tech* 
nolofiei; they also prerented visrts abroad 
of innumeraUe sdendsu who had an ac* 
cess to (defence*reUted) secrets. 

( 6 ) Id a bid to tighten contrtri over the 
export of critical raw materials, the 
number of authorised etporiers was 
recently slashed from 2.500 to Itt, ex¬ 
cluding the loint ventures (FBN, Mareh 
19, 1993). 

The illegal or semi*letaJ exports ob¬ 
viously led Id the first Itwance to capttal 
night from Russia. Under the esiuing 
rules, capital flight could and did take 
place in a perfectly legal manner as avU. 
In general, oi pvt urs warn required to sur¬ 
render rro more than SO per cent of their 
etport eamiogs to Rustiap auiboriiies, 
keeping the cM for their own us^ usually 
in foreign banks, for any length of time. 
It is. howevec doubtful that ibe latter 
ncceisarily led to capital fhghi: tor. a good 
part should hare come back in the fora 


of impott. kpi. reaidegid or ISegal. lo 
reap hi^ier profirs from the sale of such 
goods m the Russiaa aarkm; the same 
should bold tor illegal export earnings. It 
seesu lo ate that ia the Russian cosuou. 
the term. ‘capitaJ fU^*. refers to any 
fdreignacharigeearniiigsoot repatriated 
bock into the country through the ofTicial 
channel. 

Giren the inherent dlfTWuMs to measu* 
ring capital flight. I Ka below the aher* 
native estimates. The last one is giren by 
sooK weaern sceptki Of the proposed C>7 
aid to Russia, who ‘‘fear that the tnmey 
will go down (he drain; there are also 
reports that large sums of money, more 
thu doubk the sire of the 0*7 aid 
package, hare been flown to bank ac¬ 
counts ia Swkecrland and elsewhere from 
the 'broad grey vtas of capitalism aad 
economic criaie ia Russia’" (The 
SmresmM. April II. 1993). It still reems 
10 me raths btipUiuibly high. coosideriAg 
the carber volume of Soviet trade, and the 
disruptioo la the Rureiaa economy since 
1991. Hy fediflg Is that though ca^ial 
flight was far higher thaa before in 1992 
when ibe policy regiare was drastically 
ahered opening Ibe flood gMes, the stock 
In early 1993 was ao rr>ore than $25 bn 
(Ikbic A). 

Ill 

Illegal eoemal tireMctMcii on the scale 
just described could trot uke place 
witboui a rerioui deterioration ia the law 
and order aluaiion. Mafias emcvied 
across the length and breadth of the ex- 
USSR, corruprion spread like an epidemk 
among dril lervants aad pobiicians at 
various levels, and government decitions 
wm frequently changed or kept in 
abeyance to propniaie particular interest 
groups. Some evidence on eadi of these 
aspects arc giren be l ow. 

(1) Actualty, the mafias'came to the 
limeUgbi la die wake of the perestroika 
which ww dubbed ia common parlance 
as 'the golden age of the nifias* [Airon 
1991). 

( 2 ) OTTidal siailsiics on viotence are 
quite dsturbuig. In d>c global surreys of 
the Wxld Hcahh Orgaalsadon the USSR 
used to occupy a lowly place in the table 
on the rtuffllw of deatlu due to shocks, 
poisonirtg aitd violence ia different coun¬ 
tries; by oow Russia is right at the top. 
There was a big spun in crIraM aairides 
during 1992 when as many as 23,000 pre- 
weditated minders took ptoce {Ivttiiys, 
April 7. 1993). 

(3) The Abw r week (October 5. 1992) 
bad a loog wntr-t^on The New Chiago 
on (he Neva*, referriag ia particular to St 
fttenbufg. Quodag a Russton mmistfy of 
the Interior source, H said that there are 


ifiOO t$a$» extoning mJMkns of deUaiV 
opcendag mcfceu like prosdiutlon, draft 
and arms trade, and exporting billlongd 
dollars of raw materials. Marijunt E 
bought torapinance in Uibekimn.aJ 
tiAdi its way dtrough Russa and Bmow 
to Pieland. A single gaag takas 40 tom 
of copper erery week to Estonia. On. 
Msb businessman in VUnius, UthuaniJ. 
bought 10,000 tons of copper. A Rurelgti 
firm bribed i Lithoania-bMed Rusiirf' 
Anny ofTicer to apon aluminium krigft 
tioo pipes with a total length of 49j0(w 
km. Brofttt, anc and titanlun are amu 
the non-ferrous metals aporud in Iwgl 
quantities. 1' 

(4) How the rule of mafias is spreidM! 
into rrer news areas was narrated try WM 
named Indian eiponcrs to Russia. Soon 
alter landing in Moscow, they were non 
lactad by the former and asked uMhif 
threat to conclude deals only with thereS 
sdvea bypassing the triditlottal agrarieil 
Ahhough no Indian exporter has so ton 
been physIcsOy harmed, ocher forelgsl 
traders were actually beaten up, eren kitt|| 
ed. Complalntt with the auth^tici profl 
ved infructuoui. Comprising of fan Mn 
employees of (he KGB as well as 1ow<M ^ 
a-CKU officials, (he mafias are itpbfv 
ledly financed by higher lad offidals^ 
rhey run the whole network, ineludtog thr 
agent, importer, wholesaler and retailer.^ 
Independently of (he Moeeow mafias^ 
similar gangs operate in different parti of 
Russia, The story was oonfimtd by 
diplomats In Delhi. As a resuh. (be hatd^ 
pressed among the Indian eiportcfs suc-’| 
cumbed to the dictates of (he mafias, ac¬ 
cepting a lower profit margin; (he mere'^ 
loouicefiil cm took a circuitous and. 
costly route, selling through fiortt coah[ 
parues in Singapore etc on a consignoMH' 
basis to the e«ab 1 isbed imponers (Saiiib 
and Dinakar I993|. If this reduces the 
volume of india'i exports, H also dimh 
nishes Russia's eiport to India. After ad, 
mafia rule thrires best In an economy of, 
penury. 

Mafias cannot flourish wkhous poWcal 
support at various leveli 19 to Ibe vary 
top. Nothing illustrates it more rivkSy 
than (he current upheaval in Italy with 
orer X500 pe rs ons, including former 
prime nlnlstos. top dvil scrvaoii and of¬ 
ficials in (he public sector. aiKl business 
magnates in the private sector, already ia- 
plkaied in court cases. How many of 
them wiU survive the deback remains 10 
be seen. The reponed kickbacks run into 
several billion dotlan. 

After the Soviet glasnosi, reveladoiu 
about rampant corrupdon in high places 
during the Breihisev era, even invohnng 
the family of the leader, were one ma)or, 
but not the only, factor behind popular 
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Woe (he ComnoaiM Pvty 

iht whde $ytum. Confeundinf the 
cxpecuiHm of nuoy, i&cludini 
f. ih« poHtidem wenUd heitfefofTlt 

^«diaitened.incli«Uie IMOicorrvpiion 
jfiocoMd hy kapi tod bOMi^ <mth every 
;4«knt diy la the presem mooeph ei e the 
'Sw$t of pofiiicians in this Ripeci b badly 
^mdihed. whik chvfei and counter- 
MV levelkd ifaiiai irtdividuak for 
”ivro« poUiictl tains without luffkleM 
Bui there is ao denyiac the fact that 
A lane number of polUkiani are wallow- 
in h)tury beyond the dream of the 
linthnev coterie Gavriil Popoif, a former 
^■ayor of Moecow end a Uboil economiit 
*if repute, it leportcd lo be anoof the Bve 
liebeK b Fumia Vbaproddm A Rutskoi. 
;«ho sdei with parliament aiairui Wuui, 
!aecBtly accut^ the pfeiideni*t team of 


MUnt state property ai knock-down 


! 

,xfeei to weatern firms and Rossmui 
lifafiat*: he dabned to haw seen evidciwe 
) M diairman of the AfUi-Comipitoa Coro- 
blMbn. and ilnfled out ro-premser 
^ Oaidar and Q Burbulli amonf others, 
riaiely a week after Rutikoi*! alkfaiion, 
|lhi oflkc of the ftuulan Prosecutor 
ibeaeral issued a •tatement on illepal 
Amli' to sell Soviet army property In 
fpruwhUe East Germany/ Ire^icatlnp 
fihe present defence minister. Genera] 
‘f Orachev. and G Burbulis. formerly the 
libel deputy prime minister and a lon|* 
^lae confldam of kbhsm {The ficonomre 
|7bMi April IS and 24. im). 

) Shortly before the referenduffl Rutskoi 
(Vade three lUrtllnp aUcfations, all of 
which were challenied in separate articles 
ia the /ovsriro (April 20.199J). (I) Out 
of the so-calhd humanitarbn aid (see hso 
4 in Ihble 2 and hero 6 b IhWe 4|. Rutskoi 
Bsened, 40 bn rb ended up in the pockets 
of mafiai and their officid patron^ Kis 
critics did not deny chat a food part of 
the aid ffli|ht haw been misappropriated, 
but the local aid was far less than 
Ruiskoi’s fiture. (2> The size of the 
'shadow* economy was put at )/»0-}.500 
bn rb. (3> It was also claimed ihai up to 
40 per cent of Russia's GNP b 1992 was 
on^ the control of 'orianiscd crimiaal 
lan^'. On the last two. his critks held that 
statistical work was in profress. but 
thought that the mafnltude had been a* 
aggerated by Rutskoi. 

Thanks to the maftes and inicmaJ cor¬ 
ruption. the government Inoeasingly lost 
control over the economy since the late 
I980». On vadllaikKis ip dsdiloo-aiakliig 
ctiused by pressure proups. only a few 
tpeciDc instances wiQ now be giwn. Some 
more well be provided Uter. 

(a) In order to prevent large-scale 
misuse of duty exemption In respect of 
goods broufht in riom abroad by return* 


ba cUaii# «w tariffs i^mlO tea 
higher thiflte oM ooa were iatroducad 
b July I991« but were suspended wilMo 
barely 6 weeks (AlresMgs Arete 0 ^ kbnld 
£wnis (UtUWE) JulyAugust 1991. 
p 38)43). 

Cb) As pan of the pnctebertUsaiion 
move oa January 2, 1992, oew impon 
tariffs « a much higher lewi ware iatpoe- 
cd on a wide range of cororo oditks; but 
these were pia b abeyaaca jMt two weeks 
te. penduig rerisiOQf b Ate (KFOWE. 
Januwy 1992. p 38731). 

(c) The gowemoeat made ■ much* 
ddate sswounecfneoi on ihs douMuig of 
petrol prices in March 1993; yR m eariy 
April (he pseudent reversed k, a p parently 
b e ca u s e the m otoniu were 'iahmaud' 
and the re f e rend u m was roared the comer 
(/Mante Tiem April II. 1993). 

IV 

No one w81 dispute eha the Russian 
ccersooy is b a very bad shapa Who are 
responsible end in what way? la the 
western nedta. Yritiin's opponents are 
dubbed Itaidlmen', 'riiN-wini*. Wtii 
deroocreiic'. ‘eommunisu' and batkma* 


Ksa* who wish to mm lo te bred oU 
days of are orerosatraling c o mm a n d 
econoeny What are thdr te7 A Ibcal 
point of wnsURi attack is the coKnl baak 
for recklessly printiiig nota and offcriai 
credits mdiMriminetely; thereby fuellinp 
inflation and refusing any monetary 
reform; the chainDan. it may be recalled, 
as designs red, not by (be piesidenc, but by 
patrhaffieni. filament k accused of: 
(1) imposing price controls over a large 
number of commodities, impeding the 
process of price reforms; (ii) indexing 
wages tad salaria in te state sector, 
aggravating the Inflarionary spiral, and 
piwentbi a downward naibitiiy In real 
wages; and (Hi) refusii^ to pass the 
bankruptcy law so thst uneconomic state 
enterprises are kept in being anlfielally. 
adding lo the bud^ deficii. Free prices, 
wage fkxibikiiy and bankruptcy law are 
among the sine gire non of economic 
refona to which Russia is commitKd and 
a necBiary cooditioa for western aid. TV 
Ruuian parliamcot and the central bank 
are effectively labotagbg the programme, 
and prolonging the agony of the nation 
with (he ulterior motive of fomenting 
haired among the people against Vklisin 
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l.lOO 
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'1,000 
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Direct unastawM 

1.100 

1,525 

“225 

(II) 
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«s 

293 

(12) 

Uspaid micKst oe loaa* 
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2,719 

'404 
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3,244 

7440 
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(K| 

Bcifbtdalrd SBMruiaiioo on loan 

3J33 

75 
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4450 
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CapKsI accoaac total 

29.702 
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<171 

Courol Baak* forriga ewbangf teserva 
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(O Aggregate baUfiee of payat 

47.J90 
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Nem : (I) Dm* oelade amTOTi ua tw w cu oa wkk Uw *i>ac abnwg; I« athw a-Sovla lepiMcs. 
(21 tecs of iradeare higher b MOFER diae is (be Cwwkwaitu data down hoc. 
(31 Rem (2at aadilb): See the lot tor cxplsBation. 

(41 Rom (I) and (9) refer respeciirely to erediu. prioc m and duriag I99L 
151 R 0 WI (12) Slid (13) retor lo dteh by Rareis sgairot the rehedukd debt isrvtaes. 
oehr a pan of wite. a thowm b row (M). «m rescheduled by iht ciedKon. 

SourecT GrokooitMci si (1993) and SsreJaaro(t99)); prepared ielMly by Ootenitel.Csnual 
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ind Mi Hbtnteq tf ttey wmd. (ke 
mn* of ilw coRununtsu w<ll be jun « 
iMtter of timo 

The western medii. despite its ertf* 
profeseed obiectivii>; is hi|hly iolective» 
if not tesdcmious. in its praentotion. 1 
shall highlif hi a coople of iiutences of 
double uandvds. (a) Tht Bmomist 
(Jiflutry 30.1993) admhs thai if the ccn* 
iral book had not exptaded money supp* 
ly; industrial production in 1992 would 
have falleo by much moK ihan the actual 
rate of 22 per cent. (b| Tht Bccttomist 
(January 23, 1993) accused the Supreme 
Soviet of having passed a law that raised 
pensions by 90 per cent, without con^ 
suiting the finance minister, it passed o««r 
in silence by how much prkci had moeas' 
ed since pensions were Iasi fined. A fort* 
night laier (February d. 1993). the same 
weekly pointed out the enhanced 
monthly pennon of 4^5 rb was some Id 
per cent ^low the ^minimum subsistence 
level' that assumed *a diet Heavy on car* 
bohydrates. little protein and no money 
left over for cloihet! (c) When Ihhiia. in 
view of the impending refeiandum, douH* 
ed the wages of state employaes in early 
April J993« there was no adwie comment 
(f^nencM/ rms. April II. 1993). <d) Tht 
Bionomisi (January 9,1993) laincmed the 
itnposiiion of price control, despite the 
advHx of liberals, by premier Chemomor* 
dyn on bread, milk, meal and vodka; for, 
the state would have to foot a subsidy bill 
of 1,000 bn rb. But when >bb»n succumb¬ 
ed to the demands of *infun4aed motonns’ 
in early April 1993 {fmandat Ttmm, April 
II. 1993), andrevened the decision taken 
in March to double oil prices, the western 
press was quiescent. Nor hat the western 
press ulkcd much about numerous las 
concessions, etc, handed out to domestic 
and foreign entrepreneurs by the Yeltsin 
gmemmeni, of which some oamples will 
be given laier. 

One may now luro to some Russian 
debates on the economic erWt, beginning 
wish Sarefanov (1993). The balance of 
payments deeoibed earlier, will poee enor¬ 
mous problems for the Russian ninisiry 
of rmance in the yean to coma Since 1993 
there is a syston of 'domestic accounting 
prices' (DAP) ht goods imponed thnu^ 
debt service payment from Russia's deb¬ 
tors (say. tea from India) as well as for 
goods exported by Rusaia (say. crude oil) 
to meet her own debt service obUgaiion 
to Vibsiem craditon. The Russian fedeml 
budget chains from the tea importer the 
value of the consignment at DAP. and 
reimburses, also at DAF. the domesik 
producers for tbc quantum of oU ex¬ 
ported. The DAP per dollar of such im- 
pod. it has been found. Is three timet 
lower than the DAP per dollar of export; 


asaiottli iba« le an eooraous drain oa 
the budget. 

The budgetary peoblemsaie oompouft- 
ded by certain exsttini policies, 'though 
the mininry of fiunce has no foreign ex¬ 
change reserves, it has to meet the ‘state's 
naada'Cgoxnu^M). i c. servicing foreign 
Iotas, oullcya on Russian embasstei 
abroad, etc, and the Ycniralbed inpon' 
of food, medieioes, te chn otogi c al raw 
materiaU, etc The doUari are bought 
through the caural bank m the prmailiog 
auctioo mei of ibe Moecow Interbank 
Curitoey Owing lo social oNi- 

gatiom, commodities aeQuiiad under'cen¬ 
tralised inpori* are sold by the gov er a- 
ment, accofdicig to a MOFSR cattmatt. 
at a huge subwdy of per ceM on the 

import value Assuming them imporu et 
SlObnin 1993. then at the De ce mber 1992 
market cate tor the dollar, the total sub¬ 
sidy during 1993 would amount to 4,000 
bn rb which is noK than 25 per ecet of 
the ioeome (imder 134)00 bn ib) projected 
in Russia's budget for 1993. 

On top of it comes the debt servicing 
obtigaikn; io Stra4anov*s apt phraee. Ii 
is like a Ylow acUr^ bomb' that will 
ocpiode with much gremer tmeiieicy some¬ 
time in the future Ai the current (March 
1993) exchange lat^ the go««minent in 
1993 would have to earmark 19,000 bo rb 
to service old and new debts, which ac¬ 
tually exceeds the whole of the budgetary 
incomo Even if this last Hgure is reduced 
by one-quartw. Ru«U leerv to have run 
inro a cul-de-sac 

In a pokmkal artkk Makarevich 
(1993) pouted COM water on the ass ertion 
by nofK other than Yrltsinihai by March 
1993 the inflaiKmary fire was about to be 
extinguished. After all, the 1993 budget 
in his cakuUrion will have a deficit of 
10,000 bn rb igainst an expected 1992 
GNP of 154)00 bn rb. Simitar rtguies weie 
put forward earlier by Ocrashchenko 
iNtwTtrnalfiifntaHomalitm) 1993/19); 
against a revealed deficit of 3,500 bn rb, 
the 1993 budget contained YonceMed* 
outlays of 64)00 bn rb. bringing the total 
defidl to 9.500 bn rbi 

Returning lo Sanfanov’s argument, one 
way out would be to impose higher uriffs 
on export and import in order to finance 
the centfilbed import. But the govern- 
meni had granted uuiuineiable tax eaemp- 
tkms lo individual enterprises as well as 
regions; one esrimate showed that only 
400 bn rb were collected as expon duties 
in 1992; it would have been as much as 
2,500 bn rb m the absence of such incen¬ 
tives. SanfanoA figuns on iM loss to ihe 
exchequer aie supported by 1 Democh 
(/{vrsriM March 31. 1993) Theamnuni 
la billions of ECU (European Currency 


Unh of the Common Mvka. 14) ecu 
$1.2 in eviy April 1993) ww 2,2 tor 
port and 0.3 tor impon in 1992; in the: 

2-3 nofUhe of 1993 the losim had 
reached 0.7 and 0.3 napeedvely. Whfla] 
^eiidemial decree has abolished 
earlier lax eiemptioos for cnterprisai i 
regions, it leaves untouched (he 
privi leges gnmed in 1993 by the | 

(exempting oil and gas industry 
compulsory tale of a part of their 
earnings to the state) as wall as (lit) 
parliament. 

Sanfanov posed two altcniaiivas. 
fan one is to acengihen the akling i 
system lo regulate foreign imde. 
imeraal coovaitibility of the 
(pieaumably, by bringing domestk 
ittios cloier to the inicmaiiooal 
and itmove gradually all qt 
rcairietions on foreign trade At the 
time, an effediva whange eontrol has: 
be put in plaA The budgetary burden' 
account of coitialised imports couM 
eased by drasdcally curtailing the 
of such impom. Punhec, the i 
hat 10 siimulMe hard currency eipon i 
the inOow of loiaign direct and portl 
Lnvenmeaii. 

The second altemaiivg Senfianm' eea*' 
linued, Is to abandon the present method 
of managing ihe economy prli 
Ihrough 'economic' or pri 
measures. Quanihaiivc restrklions 
foreign trade has to be apphed mort m-* 
tensively. For centralised import, a owff' 
fevourabk ofTidal eichaogc rate raay be ] 
needed. For debr-scrvicing. Ibe state } 
should fall back upon tridltionBl ad* 
ministtmiivc method and the RoiBCC j 
mindiry should mk out a plan for dolor j 
earnings and receipcs. As a laii resort, om‘ ^ 
cannot rule out a mum to ihe mrlkr stMe^^ 

monopoly on fereifn ochange and fbiaiptt 9 

trade, depending on the evolving potttkM^ j 
situation in Russia. This second aJoi^li 
aaiive may become a reality in the hObj^ 
too^isunt future, Sarifanov feh. ^ 

The weekly Ekoiwmika i ebiaaV 
(1993/10; pp 2. 3) had an interesting paMi * 
dtscuuion in March on Ihe theme, *Whgl 
It the way out of the cririt?’. fbdorat^ Ihe 
Hnarvee minuter, vtaied that the country 
had ‘whirled on* (drinwrkye) to the 
martet; whik the command economy hid 
been dismamkd, no ‘civilised* mrkei^ 
economy was in pUce^andthegowen.-^ 
mem is so weak that it is unable to tor-’ 
muUte an economic polWy. This can be'' 
changed by adopting strict priorities in 
agncukuiT and induAry, and implarKniiBg 
them m such a manner that maxJmun ' 
itkuiis are obtairved from every rouble' 
ipem by the goveniinent In each sector. 
11w state ahould regulate, and not ad¬ 
minister the economy L Abalkin, ■ 
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•eoootukt wbo ««• advtoor tQ 
i|nad on muy poaoic if pio- 
it 10 nceivo priority, the twins 
be corefully scketcd. and the state 
^j K fpflici in iboee areas have to be 
]!taiulaiad. ‘Riis aould mean a complete 
Jvfiiai of Ibe poUocs pursued since 
WlfM. <Preauinably, he lererred ^ove 
,1l to the lifting of price control on 
.Wary 2. 1992. keading to a 3.5*fold 
W la consumer prtcei during ibe 
and a 26>f6id riee diving the yearj 
fMshchenko, the central bank chief, 
ikouibi that a maior mistake of the 
^Mrament in 1992 was in allowing a 
mnipteie loss of conirol over the eco* 
Miy'; indeed, it liquidaud those very 
\rociucct chat could CKidse some con* 
sol over the economy. It is di^tcub to es* 
liio to ordinary dtueni why in spile of 
^ cutback In defence production. Living 
tgndards are continuously going down. 
^ fovemmeat may criticise the ceatrii 
iMik because there Is tee mudi money or 
wthecradii pobcyislaa.butiihisfaii* 
aiospdl out the economic ^Is for the 
It year that would provide a frame- 
fix moncUry and credit policies, 
la an iaitfview with Nrgfvisrmeye 
(April 6) A Nechaev, till recenrly 
of the economy under Vbhsin and 
bar heading the Russian Financial Cor* 
iofitlosi. admitted that he had been 
iaawruag in his minUierial work by 
Mwsrful Industrial and regional lobbies 
bmouriag fbr various tax privileges; 
dUdn the government sectional iniereiti 
M with each other to obtain more funds 
os themselva. 

P ir ha ps the most telling refutation of 
fw thcM that the parHament-cent rolled 
eatraJ bank has been at the root of the 
pperinflation. comm from a report in the 
fOAMtiln, f^vesnyir (April 12. 1992), 
HHkd: 'V Gerashchenko and B Morov 
igraad; The Main Source of Inflation^ 
lowenHnetu’. The two are respectively the 
eir ffot/v and the ^darling* of the ■uitein 
tadla. The volie*racc by Fedorov during 
aarings in parliainciit was quite unet- 
aeiad. Under attack from Gerashchenko, 
ke foroief admitted that: there art lob- 
yistt from different industrial sectors 
•htf would not allow inHation to be slow* 
d down; as much is 40 per cent of tax 
ues remain to be collacted; tod the cen- 
al banks in the ^rouble zone* outside 
hissia do not coordinate their activities 
dth their Russian counterpart, kavlog 
age quantities of rouble the con- 

ol of the Russian central bwik or govern* 
sent. 1 should add. though Fedorov did 
ot say so, that Vbhiin has been encourig* 
ig 'waywardness’ among the CIS pan- 
ers sms Ukraine* Both Gerashchenko 
nd Morov agreed that tnfUtioB can be 


coelroBad. beakahy. tht same Morov 
had joH a Hv weeks earlier ettagoricaUy 
miected tba ecraral banh's proposal on 
Btoneiary aad oedii reform, dtaraoeris* 
iag R as %a>priadplsd' and hiaprofes- 
SMoal* March 23. 1993). 

^ the IbriM premier Gaidar (1993) 
mnaias an unrepenUiM awiutriii. He 
ihioks that various imerest groups have • 
stake ia the mltadoo. rmaadat opvadoos 
nmv run iaco millioni, BOC of rotates, but 
of dollars. Thanks to cheap crodR, ap- 
pareiuly to mseiihe working capiial neeib 
of productive enterprises, the bank loam 
are quickly changed into doUan. provok¬ 
ing furthx dmaluaiion of ibe rouMa 
Gaidar iviects the idea that mflation will 
cool down oece productioa picks up On 
the contrary; the first laii is to ensure 
finandal stalky, and svoaliaMously 
define dearly the ownerdup of enter* 
prises* Productioo can go up only when 
entrepreneurs put money buo R, and tMM 
befora Gaidar also feR that the entrt- 
pmneun SR nmv menusd. payR^ for the 
huge unprodictive expendRure of the 
state He pLcfcoi out spsdrugly the *ninr 
subsidies, aecouiuing for as much as 10 
per cent of the GNP m Rumia against 0.2 
per ecm in the US; s good part of these 
subsidies in fact went imo financial cen¬ 
tres and commercial units, negating the 
very objectives of the lubddy scheme. 

V 

The sRuaikm regarding the oil Industry 
te of particulsr interest for a vinety of 
raasoflg. Firs, producxion has faOcn uaep- 
ly; the oped^ output In 1993 is 3^ 
against 5lSinnioittm 1990. Though pro¬ 
duction has been deckiiiog. R has not so 
far affected export to the same etient. 
While the USSR as s whole eipcmsd 
109 mo tons of crude oil In 1990. Russia 
alone shipped out 61 mn torn in 1992 and 
« much as II mn tons in Che siagle mooih 
of January 1993 (OoskDOumi 1991: 211; 
A/navirimaya gwarta; April 6, 1993). 
Thirdly. aRhouah the sector bas been a 
major hard cunency earao, there has 
been an acuie shortfall in investment, lb 
keep the production going, up to 90 per 
cent of the ousting equipneot heed to be 
modernixd. without at aaswilyagippuig 
them tkopaher. But where br the funds? 
Should Russia go for fbieiSB capital? 
Should Russian domestic prices remain as 
low (vie-o-vir world pcKes) as at presant? 
Conirovenks have sur^aod oo these 
questions. 

Rxeign capta). as in Tktf itt Russia, is 
keen lo enter (he scene ia a big way. Only 
two recent examples wilt be cRcd in this 
coflioi. Firs, the US Exiatbank has 
entered into a SS bn Memorandun of 


Uad0«Md^ (MOU) wRh the WaidM 

govsfiupsai for mpplj^otl aqidpeMM 
againsi oil mppBs; abeady; R Ins decided 
w wppon equIpiMni sak worth S5C0 nn 
in return for oil valued at S2 bn. The tak 
proceeds under the MOU wil be dtporilsd 
Ri oftdtore escrow accouMs until the d^ 
k r^eid (FBN, Much 19. 1993; The 
Eeottomk TImB. April II. 1993). 

The second oanpk R front Kaakhscan 
(MrtfvMmaye gowo, April 10. 1993). 

I prasil Bi lltngii in Ihr iVrinT nf Aryniir 
tls joRu wMBia IkngkchcwoU, is a 3<):50 
parinenhip beiwwa the Kaakh stale and 
the US oil gtam, Chwron. Oil of a proven 
stock of 25 be barrets, oob 6-9 bo bu¬ 
rets can be eitracted; production started 
in 1992 with 65,0d0 barrria/day and will 
rise to a maximum of 700JIK) in the year 
2010. Under the agianMai. <fhwron*i 
nominee k the dRactor-genarB]. while the 
obtest chkf ii (he other dinctor. Chevron 
bas already spent 550 me on soda) infra* 
siroeiuie at AJoia Ata. the ter-tway repub¬ 
lican capital, and will pay a simlter sum 
In the neit 5 years to the obtest autho* 
ritka The join veMure wUl imasi 52J> bn 
on the oil ptoieci. but the emet contribu- 
Uon from each partner is not mctiiJoned; 
50 per cent of the income will accrue to 
Kae^hsian. In addition to taxes and 
royiltica. while Chevron will hiva 20 per 
cent of the income over the 40 years of 
(he vemura When the Moecow newspaper 
asked why the eontraci did not leave any 
room for ecotogkal specialku. the oblast 
autboriiks kept sikai; why the latter 
revcTied their earUcr decision to oppose 
the scheme, also remained unanswered. 

Strangely eoou^. the US Eximbank's 
MOU had been tttUed for soroctlmc by 
none other than (he World Bank. As a 
'globaJ* agency It had beet insisting on 
having, in kgU parlaoce. (he *f\nt roort* 
gage* on ihe assets of a debtor country; 
in case of a delay In payment by a debtor 
country on ddM service, the bank used lo 
havT priority for its own oedits over that 
of any other creditor, public or private In 
March or April the Wbrid Bank resiled 
from thk potion, and Mowed the US 
Eximbank as well as Japan to provide 
crediu to Russia under (he spedai escrow 
aiTingement. as donanded by (he US 
government (I Masenko ia A/oarow 
NeB April 16. 1993). The Russian 
government was equaOy obliging. Presi¬ 
dent 3tiuin issued a de cr ee on March 19 
eumpting joint vmiium in oil and gas In¬ 
dustry froro (be obllgatioo to surrender 
the usual 50 per ceai of haid cunency ea^ 
nings to (be govenunent; it k estunated 
that the decras would affect about 20 mn 
tofw of oil export . Earlier, (he government 
had lemoved the sport dutks on oil sent 
abroad, and also tariffs on Imported 
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e yw i MMB i M cvMcil mfttermb. Tte pil 
iiMluiti 7 *i deoitnd for subsidy «•!. 
however, turned down (V Kremer. 
Moscow News, April 11 19931. The 
etrlier densions (poor to Mtrch 19) haw 
been nttemely bmftdtl le ibe Ruiium 
'producers' asaoeittions' which are 
mpofuiblc for the bulk of cumnt open 
of oil (The Bcottomic TVma April H 
1993). 

The dMueuic pneini of oil U ihe sub¬ 
ject of • major cootrovmy. N e v e ro* and 
kfdaki (1993) called for a roeeiion of ihe 
VUsrId Bank's advice to the government 
ihal the domeuic price of oil be raised to 
the internatlona] level, and that Russian 
oil be sold abroad (hrou$h global icnden. 
The authors brim (hat such a newt will 
raduce demesik comuinpUon to the detri- 
meni of the poor, cause a glut in the uorld 
oil market, and put a downward pressure 
on world oil prices, since Russia is a na* 
jor suppUcr; they aho pointed out that the 
international price per barrel of oil had 
been fillini from S2I in 1999 to $21.9 in 
1991. The authors favoured a cutback In 
production and report. 

1 am not suit that the Nevtrov*lgoHki 
proposition on the domestic price of oil 
IS 4)uiie sound. Some pp between dome* 
Stic and foreign price for a renewable 
resource can easily be jumried. Thus in 
the 90s when the internal iortal market for 
lee becam bullish, the Indian g ow s Biii en r 
pegged ih annual export volume at 200 
mn kg; as a rasull. domestic consumers 
had cheaper tea. the internal ioruU price 
shot up, and litdia's (also others') export 
eirnin|s increased. Rsr a non-renewiMe 
resource like oil the same argument does 
not apply; for. the annual supply is not 
fixed as with an agricuhural commodity. 
Barring special cases of hardship, U nay 
be better to keep the stock of bkKk gold 
underground, rather than allow it to be 
frittered away at a low price by the if* 
Ouent domestic consumers. 

Prkei of oil and many other scarce raw 
materials wcie dehberatriy kept low from 
the days of the Smiet Rni Hw*)kar Plan. 
In this respect the situation today is not 
difrerent. €va afur the price Ubenlisn- 
lion of January 1992. the Russian dome* 
Stic price of oU per ton was only 390 rb 
[Grebsds et al 1992: 94], or $3.90 at the 
prevtiHitg auction rate In March pro¬ 
ducers were selling oil to Ihe gowrnment 
at 4,500 rb or SlO/ion. and the nuui price 
in Ihe Central Re^n ranged from 35-40 
rb or SOilg/litre {FinanctoJ and Business 
News(FBN^ March 19.1999; Moeko*skie 
novosti, Busintst, March I4> 1993). The 
consumer price of petrol in Russia is ab¬ 
surdly low at barely 10 per cem of the 
li^il Europe rate (Tbe Beonomisi, 


January 33. 1993; Mr u ueek. Pebruao' 
15. 1993). 

The Male now gamers for the budget 
ibe difforence between its purchase price 
and the retail price (less coats). Id my view; 
a signUkaBi increase (ia real tenas) in the 
oil price could rate the Bairii income by 
a huge SUB, and facihtatetbe leniag up. 
of a veckl fund to subridM consumption 
bf the vulneribie sacdona, and encourage 
iDveticiwni by the domestic producers, 
uting equipment from the un^*ucilued 
machloery sector. It does nor Kcn. 
howmar, Diet alher the we* or the various 
lobbi es ia Russia or even the populist 
forca ibere would wekome such a mov^ 

Retomuig lo the bask proposition of 
Neverov ahd Ifobki that Riosia. far from 
maximlsuig. ougM lo cut back the eiport 
of oil, h abe echoed by many others. 
There k much talk nowadign*. w>^ the 

parliamentarian. Y Ivnulm (PBN, March 
19. 1993). Ttet the West, primarily Ihe 
IMF, wiBU to make Russia simply a 
source of raw imateriak". Ivamlov did not 
waru so aitribute any such motive to the 
IMF or the wen: he stil fell that Russia 
should conccMraie oo export of high 
lechnolofy products rmher than raw 
maieriab. 

After the US Eximbank's MOU, Ihe 
ThngUchevTOd veoiucc, and the major 
pobey levenal by the Bank, h m ^f- 
flculi loescapeiheconduriooihai there 
IS, Indeed, a pand dcsiga (o extract max* 
iiuum oil from Russia for Ihe westera 
market. The (aa that in Ihe joim vBMuica. 
watert cQuipmeM as wel as hey mntfriah 
will enter Riiit free of larifTa, is likely 
to sound the dcathknril for Rinrian 
equepatent manufacturers. Practically 
every dedsion of the ^sin goverrun am 
on the oil sector has hdped westera 
penetmion iMo Rwma. In foirasas It muU 


be added that the policy of puridng to ibe 
utmost export of oil was ioauguraced by 
Brezhnev and coniloued by Gorbachev. 

Refmncea 

[Al the Ri^i daliss. waekiki sad moathHss 
etted hm see bberaT or oflkial; o^Mwiilea 
meiMhpieees like the Preydt we iM availiMa 
SmliiJ KhBBM'i G0«eM reading of an carhar 
tenioa hdped Rw to fciiMcsnrin amUfuMw 
ia (he mu. tetaren fwtdi for Ms prejsa mnie 
fien Ihe CMOS, I ndien liuUimt of Manage 
mna. Cakutta.) 
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Resd Office* 4 Km. Swarsriat Rood. NalosorM74101 

Dtset. Sedan (H.P) 

Notice IS heteby srven rhM « Meeting of Board of Dimetors of (he Comoany 
It fned for Friday, the 790y Moy. 1993 to consider among other things to take 
on rectfd the unaudxed hdf yearly hnanooi resuRs (foCMSionaOQf sn months 
ended 3ist March. 1993 cd the Company 
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RSCtiSSlON 


Industrial Negligence and Right to Know 

K Rsvi Sffimiw* 


YOUR tdiiorUJ Oft lodMtriftl Ne^tena 
<MftKb SO'i?) ind hu iai»ed 

ipftvy important quetlioiu. The wy fict 
that evefl ftfiar alntoci a doodc tlnce 
Bhopal Oat tnpedy then m ao Rfulupry 
MchaniiD to pcmmt wch ewnii nor lo 
cfhc ti oaty cope with uafoRseen a wwIf B H 
kadlcaiat the faiUut of tlw mmo in coih 
uttlUng poUucion and aafeautrdtfit the 
hetiUi of the peoph living oear iha pkof. 
Oft the one hand the economy u bdog 
Hheatticdand fbrmin invouneoi «ooed» 
oa.ibe other ilU date there hai teen no 
Imv to provide bfonoaikm to the morkm 
or to the nearby commurdly abovt the 
poCorisal haardi and what ftepe should 
be taken b the ran of an acddeM. By 
weleoinifii foreitn liraioteof in almoM 
aO MOOTS the g oMi nm e m kM o pene d the 
doors for mulUikaiionak and ocher fora^p 
ImaMOfi 10 produee in India poodi whi^ 
they could not produce in th^ eoontnei 
due to prohiMitvely etpenai^ environ* 
meual rcgalalena and puMk outcry. The 
graiunatt hai ndther adequaiety ment' 
Chaned the etiMinf regulate^ mcefcanitn 
nor hai providad the right of bformacioa 
10 people. What ii stilt woTMia that there 
laemi to be no initiative oa the prut of 
the government oa passing a law that 
would make the TNCt tUsd^ risk infor* 
maiioo on activities involviag the opera* 
den of a fadliiy that could ertdanger 
pubfic hadth. latdy arul envirorvnent. or 
on the prodociioft. sale and mpon of 
goods that could hann peot^ and 
enviranment. 

Tbis probion Is rtoi unique to India, as 
more and more d e ve l op i ng luuioru com* 
pale with each other in aiimcting foreign 
direct InwesiiMM, import of new techno* 
lo^mind production proccMB, provmoa 
of uaffous ficUJliai for setting up units, 
particularly in export proceiring zones. 
But they cannot afford to OMrloek ufeiy 
aed public health aspem of such invest- 
•tenis. Can they eftoively regulate the 
conduct of T>ICs for safeguarding cn* 
virDomeni and public health? Some in* 
lanating amwurs aigl luggcitions to such 
questions aie found in a report prepared 
by Michael Barwi, ditecsoroftheCcruie 
for Law and 'fochnology. Boston Univer* 
lily Law Schoerf for UN Centre oo IVans* 
national Corporacioos,* where he 
diKusies the regulatory schemes and 
disclosure mechanisms in vogue In in* 
duslhftliscd tatioQS •wJ mukes praposelj 

for appUouion of these regulations and 
other mechaiumi for devetopiog nai tom 

In the US a developer has to apply to 
more than one agency at the fed^l as 
well as at the luie he^. Enviroiunencal 
Impact SuiecrKnis <EfSl which will be 
available for public are to be lubmitied 


and an sasque feature of EIS is that it 
must eosttain a r eview of rcaaooable alter* 
iwtiva and should be supported by pro* 
fassioaaj analyses asKi other rekwt 
mideocn This procaas baaed oo £1S ba 
costly and tiffle-coosuming affoir while its 
merits sn ibai puMk hM the right to 
iatervcnc and the decision to iBglemeni 
could be chalknged ia a court. The IMS 
Directive of Euiopcu Cornmnoity per* 
mils the states to iotegrMe BoMrofimen* 
tai Ir^Mct Asscssnwei (BtA) /haalysis 
with the estoting procedums. tlus has 
reuhed in a wide range of reguUiory 
mechaniims prmotont in <orioui countriM 
and the toiuc of how floible and formal 
the whole ElA CMrcise should be, is yet 
to be rcaohed Unbke the US when 
diKlosure Is a must under the principle 
of *nght lo kamv*. in Europe h to resoksed 
10 ^puMk coocemed* unte the principle 
*nc^ 10 know* and this Htstts the scope 
for public bicnerMiDn. the OECD also 
issued gtbMua on EU 111* te UN cn* 
dorsed theprvQpkof eUtoi IMZ Pub* 
ding ag encks Nke ihe World Bank and 
business ofgantoMinrts have also adopted 
guideUno on ElA. 

In the US the federal aancimeni of 
Emergency nannuig and Community 
Right TMCnowfEPClUM b IWprovida 
for rhs comreunkatioo and ancrgeocy 
planning madioMams whMi include local 
e mergency ptaiuuog cooMUtieea Each 
firm has to subrWl information on 
materials handled, emlailQBa, ai^ aad 
puUk access to raports Mbmincd under 
EPCRA to guaranisad. irsbfoci lo cerutn 
ea e a p t iona But under EPCRA aathar the 
agencies nor corporate ofOcinls am con* 
pc^ to uDdotahr review of foc^ liifo 
cy while under the Sevtao Dtoective of (he 
European Commaaity sach a review is 
compulsory. De^te Aseh drawbacks 
EPCRA has resulted la Ihe Increase of 
pubbe presswe on fodttry owners and 
agciKia of gowrniDems. The Major Ac* 
ddent Hazard of lodustrial ActhrRki 
Directive of the Europaaa Comaunhy 
tpopukarly known aa (he Smcao Ducctivel 
penaits member-Qates to adopt sincier 
rcgulataoos than tbeooaainthedirtciivw 
Tbe competeni authoritra In awmber* 
stales are pan aiu ad to tnapert and topoae 
miety oontrob subyeci to theamfonai tew. 
The duective also lays emphasis oo risk 
commuiucMion. The dii aa i ve has evoked 
mued lespom e and iu implrmmririnft to 
not uaifonn n al the stales. The OECD 
enacted two binding deyfoio ns regarding 
inMmaJ p ohon for inforMDOO tfadosuie, 
public paniopniKMi and CKhaage of in* 
fomaiioft between memba-siaia. World 
Bank guideliACS are based on Ihe Sraso 
Directive The OECD has also issued 


guidejuMi on aid programmea and haiar* 
dous insiallaiicns ia devuSoping naiJons. 

The Hazard Communieiiion Standard 
CHCS) ensuied that worfcen would mcchc 
information about hazardous attributes 
and rtek gonaequaacat of subatancas used 
01 the CsoBty The HCS has ben effec* 
dve 10 a great oteoi and H is flotible 
for adoption for a wide virteiy of 
Ihcilite M is for from perfect. 

In Europe than are maiv medtantotns like 
joint comaitiass, worker*mnnaf!ement 
conmltiees, voluaiary provision of b for* 
lution, etc, apart from various reaolu* 
lions and declatviona The ItO has 
adoptsd the Occupational Health Service 
Convention in IMS and has established 
the I MemMioQal Oectmntional Safety and 
Hcnhh Haard Alert System. Vhrious 
uitiorH and organisations haw stressed 
(he ImportaiKe of providinf iaformaiion 
to workers in a language understood 
by them. 

The Freedom of Information Act 
enaciad in IMd facilitates public acecw 
10 inforraatioo and has been useful lo en* 
vitoomenial groups. In Europe some 
couMrka hare passed similar laws. Both 
UNCTC and ILO hare framed policy 
guidelines ard Code of Conduct for 
Ttmunational Corpontioni and Code 
of Pmclicca Other organisations like 
(he United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights hare also apmsed their 
c o rveem aboui TNC behaviour in the 
(bird world. 

Baram hM atoo provided • ie( of 
guidelioes for dereloping nations for im* 
ptensentatioft. If thene guidelM were im* 
ptamcfMed in tecta and spirit it would stiU 
be poMibk 10 aven Bhocsdi artd the death 
of people due to industriai negUgence. 
Moreowr much Information can be ob- 
tamed by go re n u nenl from inleniational 
and natiorrai agenda on dealing with 
irtdustrial haarde and poflution. Such 
Bifomoion daadd not beeome (he axmo* 
poly of te ci mocrots or bureaucnis, but 
should be made areilabte lo urdoni aod 
workers. In their own interat, trade 
unions arrd workers should press for in* 
formaifon on matters pertaimng to work 
process, hazardous nature of chemkah 
tbal are bdng used aod the impact of 
the pro cea products on workers' 
beakh. Only if the righu of wwkeri and 
comm u fl iti fs are recognised and upheld 
can stidi erems be avoided. Tbe mete 
appointmew of more commitiea tod 
procrouAcenMUs ha become a mean* 
indess eaerctee. 

Note 


* 'TTsfunailoruil CorporilioM and IndsKrtol 
Hazards Oisdoavre* ay Mrehael Bunn fer 
UN Cemre oa 1>iMMiioaal Corporeildos. 
New yen. mi. 
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In Just three years 

apart from excellent capital appreciation 

On every Rs. 10 invested 
DHARNENDRA INDUSTRIES LTD. 
has already returned 
Rs. 9.50 as dividends 
besides offering 
one to one rights 
and that too at par 
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await another Dharnendra opportunity at par 
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Exports for high growth 
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litfto li qWu conpAiUw in iKe ptemicealkal BKtor tad thm k v ^ 
■D wd tD Utf iotredMUoo of predoa pttnUB. Ceaddtha$ \ 

iHDonB OB oommdai lo workifig of pttcoc* fonnot, bamm, be 
W i iOptc d l>imtioQ of poienu coa be kit lo nwluol bor^inioi and < 
SrilMiM pfOttcbon can be uiod os o boil for copceOiog or rothidun , / 
pl|idifle pcotaoioA of doftfoptd couoUia io oreoi like lettPeii rf , 
Whik u^nl MCSoo by the US mu« be rtaiacd when wulHtofrriB, f 
Mfotiotioos OR Bokifig hcod««)t» ioining the Pork coiMntjM 
Ml OA iotpononi ioeue from the point of view of the i 

phormoccuic*] icctot Oreoier aophiik m A ond D OAd 
nbsiHuUftg oon>poufMcd dnigt for potemed dnigi ore Cor 
more inpormot. MS? 

People igftinDt Arrack 


Beginitiig io AuguBi 1992 in o renoie vitlige in NeUore dietrkt. the 
ogiloiioo by women pcMcttiog ogniatt omck ouctione ond 
demoAding bon on ibe *ok of orrock eprend to ilmoet oU dlMricti 
of Andhro Prodesh. Tbe oto w om w boi not merely fmked the 
wocD«o*i oooiiofi 01 b bcug portmyed by the pres* and o leciiofi 
of the InielligeAttio. but hoe urgeied it* aitocfc on ihe nmus 
between pollidofts. police ond amck conuaoon. 1IS9 


Double-tnlk 

Doer lOe goverAmeAi woM to 
•pptoorh the IMF for o looo 
undo tbe EFP? While vHbk the 

coviMry (be flAMCc mMaics hoe 
eowghi to si*e (be impimicB ihM 
Ihe *niccm' of ihe ccnoomic 
reform pfognoine hoe mdmd lueb 
0 loOQ reduoam. the imrangr he 
conveyed lo tio IMF durtat ha 
raceni vteh to Wabtogum vu 
ouke different IMS 


Army Role 

The dccaioo to unfioee orray rule 
in Koahnir. in effect if ewi 
formoDy; rep aaei ut e irogic tun 
of pokey, oa mneh for lodta os 
for the people of Koshmir. IW? 


DlMoter Ukraiiif 

taochoyvi roj uWMutiofia ore wM 
only 0 virtuoly foolproof source 
of eorly wonings sboot poicatiol 
mlawittio. bto ebo en efkctive 
meooa of eaairui* (ho( locb 
uornioia do oM go 
unheeded tiI9 


Tbe Megasyeieni 

Tbe os^otynem, powiog bk by 
Mt u un fed k. bee ftnoUy 
M erg ed from iuoaimccM 
genortca ond uokeo to ki ova 
individual Ufa People ond evtnu 
eon now aoee • p rodoctwoty* be 
viewed ea imdsiical pnaaMlkin. 
and os ouiwmas of forces 
loietMiog wMiio e Uviog 


Dowry ia Orim 

it k fwt geocroDy reolbed how 
vioieM Ortyn sockiy is 
women. The note occupke 
the top poekioo M the 
numbee of dowry deaths 


Identiiy Criaii 

The Bcngolis ore mpendiBg so 
much of lime on such triviol 
issues is the Bengali cakndor 
entering a new ceaiury or 
West Bengal being given a 
new name beciuse of a gradual 
ehbi^ away of ibeir efwi 
Hfof. lau 


Uoledliiic4ogy 

Much of the Oitiqnc Of 
btowd in otegy de^ not with 
leehaotofy as web but with iu 
abuse by inultiaotioQoh. This 
fines further ttuestsoni about 
wheihw stoiea ore ofl this 
beniga in contrast to private 
corporations m wheiba 
destructrve'iaoooril lechadogka 
become leas dwmieiitie and 
iauDOcal io the bonds of 
the itoia liU 


Mittemndiit 'Dpgedy 

There ore many nKerrckied kceu 
ihoi hove gone lato the 
dcdiHegratioo of the Sociolid 
fhrty in Franc* but the chief 
cotalyM has been sooring 
uneoipioymeiu. HO 















LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Distorted Criticism 

THE tovciniwni of Indii*) (GOD finol 
wfihdnwtl fiDRi the NWorid Bank (WB) it 
• lofical culmination of a procew which 
bcfan Mone* Beffcr Jnq uiry was in* 
nUuted in mid*J99J at the bebeu of the 
eacecutive directors (EDs) of northern 
Europe and America. This was a rasuJi 
ofhifhly distorted and mUinfomed 
criticism of tta SSP unleiahad by some 
environmenidists in the North and the 
Narmada Bachao Andolan (NBA). The 
government of Gujarat did little to 
counter these propaganda bJasts. The 
Mor$e*ficracr Report itself is full of fac¬ 
tual and logeal errori. irtethodolofical 
flaws, significant ambiguities and distor* 
tioni and suppression of vital facts. The 
R and R environment situation as 
depicted by Mors<*Bergo is grossly 
fallacious. Unfortunately, the northern 
EDs uncritically accepted (he major por* 
tioni of (he Morse*^rger Report. The 
EDs, for instates accepwd that the bank 
had, from the very beginning, not even 
appraised the resettlement component of 
the project-Mn vi^ation of bank's own 
policy on R md R. Tliey also auepted i 
serious charge that the oank staff was 
guilty of *gro« delinquency*. Thr *cality 
was exactly opposite. Acceptance of such 
charges and many others set the stage for 
eventual withdrawal of (he GOl. The 
distoriioni and humiliation the Morse* 
Berger report has heaped on the SSP were 
further compounded by the unfriendly 
remarks of iheEDi who said among other 
things that they were ready to give benefit 
of doubt to bdial 

They have failed to see the central 
points of R and R. They have not under* 
Hood and appreciated that a is the bank's 
contin*'..»us involvement and close 
monitoring of the R and R that has 
resulted in progressive improvements in 
the R and R policy and has sirengihened 
the hands of those NGOs^oustecs and 
those in the administration who wanted 
a fair R and R for the tribals. In lending 
their uncritical support to (he Moree- 
Berger Report and through that to the 
motivated environmentaiists in the north, 
they have unwittingly creaed clouds of 
uncertainty for the tribal oustees of 
Maharashtra and MP. 

The SSP. a the mosi, can be delayed. 
11 cannot be sopped. Morse* Berger were 
the NBA-environmenuliMs* best bet to 
mount a croiible attack on the SSP. 
Morse*Berger have failed and so has the 
violent Intel leciuaJ attack on the SSP. The 
vital question is: now that the bank is out. 


thetribalousieesmMahanihiraand MP 
in incRaaing nmiter are deoMAding a fair 
R and R, if (he govcnuncnt of India fails 
to keep up ill promiae and to force the 
suies lo im(demctu R aad R in a fair 
manner, whsi will happen then? 

ANa PATgL 

Arch-VUtini, 

Mangrol. 

Nomina] Wages of 
Industrial Workers 

AS the author of the bock 'Wage Struc¬ 
ture in Organised Industrial Sector’ while 
thanking Bibhas Saha for his inughiful 
observations in the book review (April ). 
p S7I). i ha« a few comments to offer. 

After noting the main concern of the 
book, Saha tuggeeu (para 2|chai insicad 
of being emprical. the Rudy could have 
selected a model (or of models*?) 
and Rudied and tested the piediciioiu. 
Could one say (hat disnisfaction with the 
esiiting Kteraiure cteed not automatically 
necesiiute a 'thcoittical motivatiOD* 
behind this onpirical Rudy? Similarly 
while the Rudy deals with the problem on 
the basis of the stated hypoilMses. the 
resulu have been pmenied at the end of 
each chapter. Any funher loplanaiion* of 
themuhs (Isr para of the rm^lcould 
only tax the reader, whhout any funher 
iUuminmiioiL It could also be said that in 
social science icseardt it la not always dear 
what is **obvious and (rivial** and what it 
substaniitl, uokas a uiuvenal validity of 
received doctrines is attumed. ai the 
r^iewer veems to have done 


The iBuhs of the study have to be view¬ 
ed againp t)v background of the data 
cMuirajnuand the fact that *modds'can 
only be approiimatiofts and not replku 
of the reality. partksMy when Ih^ieliie 
to issues of w|9eRnictura The ieviewcr*s 
commerH, wlile deaHng with econometric 
modelling, on the three dummy variaMm 
IS not valid. Since three cross-sactkmal 
dau of I9dl. 1911 and 1991 have been 
pooled, the two dummy variables art re¬ 
quired for allowing possible changes/ 
ihiRs in the Intercepts. 

It is true that for validity of iiatisilcal 
tests for the siaoiflcance of regression 
coefTkcicnts. ibe OLS estimates must be 
free from (he problem of autooontlaiion. 
The DurbinAkbtson Ratistk showed slgni- 
ficance of auto-correlation in only six 
cases. In a majoriry of the estimated 
mgnuions, the Durbin-Wation uaiiitlc 
shows (hat the au(o<orrelaiion is not 
significant. Thus, the uatistical tests 
are valid. Needless to sty, even if auto* 
correlation were present, the OLS esti¬ 
mates, though not efficient, would luM be 
biased. 

Prom an analysis of the dau available 
for the Rudy; labMr produedvity does not 
emerge ae an aplanatory variable for the 
behaviour of nominal wagq while Infla¬ 
tion does emsge at (he major causal fac* 
lor. Though this nndmg may not Tit in 
with the idcologica] prcdilectioru of every 
individual, the Endings emeiging from the 
analysis of the available dau cannot Just 
be disiegarded. 

C Manj SAsrav 
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The Victims 


T he dccsion of the BaAglidesh fovernmem lo poupoM 
• hi|h-lMi official meetini with India—ichcdulcd for 
the third wedt of May—to decide on the modalities for the 
repatriation of Chakma refuceet hat plunged the latter asain 
into a Hate of uncertainly. About 5d.00D Chakma trihalt, 
who had Oed Ban|ladeth over (he last tcven-ycar period to 
escape persecution by (he security forces there, are lodfed 
now in refu|ce camps in IVipura. Their fean have further 
been tu^vated by the announcement made by the new 
l^ipurt chief minister ihai all forafn nationals who had 
entered his state from Bangladesh would be deported. New 
Delhi also, following assurances by Dhaka that **the 
Chakmas are welcome back", it keen on pushing them back 
into Bangladesh. 

Bui till now there is no evidence of any guarantee from 
Dhaka that these Chakma families will get protection once 
they go back lo their homes in the Chittagong Hill *fVacu— 
which by all indications have been occupied by the Bengali 
plainspeople who continue to be settled there s^siemaiically 
under the covert and overt policies of Dhaka, w^her under 
the Awami League leader Mujibur Rahman or his party's 
present rival, Begum Khaleda Zia. Amnesty InternatioAal 
and human rights groups in Bangladesh hive been r^ularly 
coming out with reports about atrodilea commuted on the 
tribal people by the Bangladesh security forces. 

Apart from the Chakma families who had been coming 
to India folowing attacks by security forces, there are 
another 30,0D0<odd Chakma people who had settled in 
Arunachal ^desh in 1964 after they were displaced by (he 
Kaptai hydroelectric proiect in Chittagong built by the then 
East ^kistan government. But till today, they have not been 
granted Indian citizenship. 

The dispute with Bangladesh over the Chakma issue is 
becoming a part of the wider problem of condnuing influs 
from Bangladesh into the bordering states of India. Pomty 
and lack of employment are driving both Hindus and 
Muslims towards In^ where they either find odd jobs or 
fall into the clutches of unscrupulous agents who use India 
as a transit point for smuggling illegal immigrants into ocher 
countries. Some time ago. a group of Ban^adeshi Muslims 
were intercepted in Delhi when they were found taking 
children to sume Arab country to make them panicipaie in 
the heinous practice of camel-racing. 

Of late, there has been an increa» in the Dumber of Hindu 
immigrants from Bangladesh who are being ^ven not so 
much by poverty as religtous persecuHon by the Islamic 
fundamentalists. The BJP has found this a coavenieot issue 
to whip up communal sentiments in tbe border sutes 
like Boigal, Assam and TKpura. where most of the 
Bangladeshi refugees have found shelter. In the BJP 
vocabulary, while the Bangladeshi Muslim immigrants are 
'infiluaton* who should be pushed back to Bangladesh, the 


Bangladeshi Hindu immigrams are ‘refugees' whose frustra* 
tions are being exploiied by BJP politicians to turn them 
against the M usiims. While the BIP sheds letrs ow religloui 
persecution of these Bangladeshi Hindus, they conveniently 
forget that the relipous persecution by thelUamic fundamen¬ 
talists there has been a direct conveouence of the BJP* 
sponsored anti-Muslim riots in India. Whenever such riots 
take place in India, they provide a handle to the Islamic 
fundamentalists to retaliate against the Hindu minorities in 
Bangladesh. Such retaliatory actions followed the demolition 
of the Babri Masjid driving a large number of Hindus into 
India. It is the BJP and the Sangh parivar who should own 
up reiponsibility for the preset plight of the Bangladeshi 
Hindu Immipinis. But, by trying to force out Muslims from 
India (under the cover of flushing out Banglide^i Muslim 
*infUu«on')and settling Bangladeshi Hindu 'refugees’ here; 
the BJP la moving towards its goal of ‘religious cleansing* 
of the Indian state and turning it into a pure ‘Hindurashtra’ 
In order to avoid the repercussions that would ineviiably 
follow sudi a devekipmeni m the subcontinent, both Dhal^ 
and New Delhi need to sit down and sort out the problem 
of influs before it assumes eiplosive dimensions. As for the 
Chakma innua, DhUa clearly stands in the dock and will 
have to mend Hs ways to conform to the provisions of UN 
and other intematiMially recognised covenants which bind 
the Bangladesh government to protect the rights of the in¬ 
digenous tribal population. Regarding the influx of the 
Bangladeshi Hindus both Dhaka and New Delhi will have 
10 share the lesponsibiliiy. While it is India's duty (o protect 
the lives and properties of the minorities from the onslaught 
of rising Hirtdu communal forces-which k has failed 
miserably to do—the Bangladesh governmeni iseipected to 
prevent the Islamic communal forces from reialiuing against 
(he Hindu citizens of Bangladesh, who cannot be held 
responsible for the anii-Mualire riots in India 
The drift in both Dhaka and New Delhi is however in a 
diceciion thai it contrary to these requirements and espec- 
tationa Jn both the countries, the ruling powers art keen on 
aimcasiog the virulent fascist forces (hat are emerging from 
among the majority religious communities in their respec¬ 
tive nations. In In^i, the self-proclaimed vandals of (he 
Babri Masjid are being allowed by Ihe state to flaunt the 
might of ‘Hindutva*. Ikking as it were a leaf out of its 
'secular' neighbour's book, Bangladesh has decided to grant 
oiiienship to the IslamK fundameniabsi leader Golain Axad 
who coUaborateO wtin tne Pakistan army during the 1971 
civil war and masterminded the killing of Bangkdcahix Like 
(he goons of (he Sangh parivar who are parading their 
triumph in the streets of I r^an cities, their counterparts in 
the Jamaai.«'Ukami family of Bangladesh art holding 
demonstrations in Dhaka celebrating the rehabilitation of 
Oolam Azad in politics. 
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THE 6CONCMY 

At the Cm! of Growth 

SHORN of llM government's libenbm* 
lioA sWbbolcihs. the perrormanct of the 
ecicrna] sector m 1993*93 resembles that 
in tome )«ari of the 1970s. It rtHecti the 
(fepeessed state of (he econonv ai a whole 
The govemmeni had resorted to draco- 
rdan measum of demand maBidement k 
1973*74 as a result of which the rate of 
irowth of Jhdusiritl production, whkh 
had touched per cent in 1972. slumped 
to 1.6 per cent in 1973 and 2.1 per cent 
in 1974. This in turn had coniriWed to 
a 13 per cent Mine in iheouamum inda 
of imports in 1974-73. After a brief inter* 
regnuffl, demand compression measures 
had to be further stepped up In July 1974 
and finally there followed the declaration 
of (he emergency In mid*l975. The de¬ 
mand cofflpftssion was reflected in dmtk 
curtailment of deyelopmeta expenditure, 
the growth of which fell from 17.3 per cert 
in 1972*73 to 2.5 per cent in 1973*74. The 
growth of development apendiiure W 39 
per cent in 1974*75 and 21 per cent in 
1975*76 in nontnal terms has to be Jodg* 
ed agaihit the inflation rates of 20.3 per 
ceni end 27.3 per cent In the previous two 
years, so that' hrie wu no increase bi such 
expenditure in rcai ic'ms. The depressed 
state-economic activity .. .. .'cflected in 
the reduced level of imports. The q'*3a* 
turn inda of imports in 1976-77 at 97 
(with base 1961-69 ■ 100) was lower than 
in each of die previous five years; in 
1971*72. the index had been 105. As a 
result, (he government was faced with an 
embarrassment of foreign exchange 
reserves. The level of reserves rose from 
5762 million m the end of March 1975 to 
$ 6,42] million at the end of March 1979. 
As the 5ronomrr Survey lor 197^77 pvt 
it, ^'rarrently our foreign achange 
reserves stand at an alhtime high level. It 
must hn* er be em^asaed that this 
resuh has been acMaad partly ai the cost 
of investment for grWh’*. The Survey 
had further confided that ^’fovrmmem 
policy is yei to find ways and means of 
utilising (be external reserves for improv. 
ing the growth perfomance of the 
economy*'. 

The performance of foreign trade in 
1992-93 reflects a parallel situation. With 
even more rigorous demand compression 
measures, including fiscal retrenchment 
and monetary and credit restrictions, there 
have come about mere recasionary con¬ 
ditions in industry which are in turn 
reflected in reduced import demand. Pro* 
visional data for 1993-93 )ust released 
show imports It S 21.7 billion compared 
10 Che excfpdonaiiy low level of 119.4 
billion ifl 1991-92 Even the £ronomic 
Survt)> for 1993*93, released in February, 
wu eipecling imports to be around 5 25 


billion, la 1990-91. hnp ot ti bad been 
S 24.1 billioa. W|^ co tt m o dtty -wiae 
deuiU are not known, official opeda- 
ikMS were that oil lAponi k 1992-93 
would be ai least $ 6.5 bdbon. k which 
case ruNHsU imports would have shown 
a rise of 9 per cent at about S 15 bitbon 
compared lo SI7 NHob k I99IV91—an ef¬ 
fective loss of about S 4 bitKon lo non- 
oU iffipons. if noonaJ import growth of 
about 12 per cent were sesumed. 

Against iNs background the euphoria 
in ofncitl quarters that the iridc defksi 

in l99^93, SI $ 3.3 biUoo. well below 

the antidpaied Inel of S 6 biKoo. masses 
(he imponani point that h reflects the 
acutely depressed state of the economy. 
The lame can be said of the sccmkgly im¬ 
pressive iiKiease in foreign currency 
reserves in reoent moniht. In the cue of 
(he reserves build*uf^ it hu to be further 
noted, of come, ihu it Is almosi entirely 
based on borrowed funds. 

SEX DETERMINATION BILL 

Belliog the Cal 

THE Pre-Natal Diagnostic IbdinlQues 
(Reguktion and Prevention of Misuse) 
Bill was introduced in the Lok Sabha in 
1991. The biB wu rrwMIsd on the 
pioneering act pseud kMaharashira and 
in fact improved upon k. Subseouenily. 
in an effort to la^ve different cross- 
seciiow of people k the dww d nn on the 
bill, it wu referred to a iokt comulttu 
of parliamenL The committee took more 
(haAtyeartoarrive ala report alkr con¬ 
ducting hearings and irwiting opinions 
(tom what was mcani to be a wide cress- 
sectioo of coreernsd pcopk li wrote lo 
s large number of awUca) professionals 
aad groups and some of the more vocal 
health aciivuts asking than to send k 
thdr cooimenis—75 copim at Engliih and 
23 copies in Hink—within s period of 15 
days keeping the input itnoly cooriden- 
tial. ft wu only after much protest from 
activisu that some concessioru «ctt 
gianied. Even so the *pcopte remained 
largely under-represented 

The commttee has made some retevatu 
changes in the bill: it has strengthened (he 
role of the advisory commilMe and made 
its composoionmcee representative; it bu 
spedfied in what manner the woman 
should be iofonned about (he risks and 
has tatroduced a duquafifying dause for 
membership lo (he advisory boards whkh 
is (has (hoae who have bten atsoriatrd 
with pre-natal so ^etennaatiiM pro¬ 
cedures cannot be its mettbeis. However. 
H did not consider the regutritloo of 
uliruonography equlpmsat, which is be¬ 
ing used for n determlnaiioa sspcciaOy 
k the north, u iwrmary. nor did h put 
•n effective bv on pre-naial proesdures 


k the prtvore tsaor daeplit a ssedea of 
tire cooniau hoktag Mag vkwf on (he 
sob^. U aho feuked (he dgue on 
upfligft ptaUtible igkw the 
opitthM held by muty activists utd 
wobM poaps, argkag Ihk punUmrem 
of lbs pregMBi wooun win act tt a dettr- 
reat M wlQ go **■ iMg Is achieving 
the cherished objeciivsi of the WQ**. 

QivB the dtuadeo k Mabanihtra two 
years after the act wu passed, sod the 
status of regidaiaon k the nedkal iscter. 
oire wonders wMher inch a legislilion 
will have any Impaa. In Mahanshira 
although the mandatory diwrtet commit' 
ten are reported to have been set up, not 
ooe hu met any activist groups who 
playod a major rote is the firet stages of 
foriDutetion of the bill have been increas- 
kgly mwflBalissd. Moreover, most states 
tre so kx in their monitoring and regula- 
(iofl of medical insiiiutbni that an act 
which specirically regulaiai a particular 
type of services Is bound to be hard to im¬ 
plement even If there wu the ‘pt^icicaJ 
wiB' (0 do m. For oampk suie like 
Ikmil Nadu md fCerala do not have any 
tefisiation for monitoring nursing hom 
li is a fact thre the medical lobby is so in¬ 
fluential in most sum. and especially k 
those where health lervka are poorly 
de re lope d and where unethical practices 
are iimpani. that the act will itecesurily 
remain unimplemented. While practices 
such u the misuse of medkal technology 
need le be curtailed and monitored, this 
objedive can be effectively pursued only 
within the puntew of broader monlior* 
kg mechanian for the private medical 
sector. 

EXIT POLICY 

Why Not BIFK Route? 

THE goveranent hu Anally decided to 
come up with an 'exit* pc^. that is. 
freedom for indusinalisu to close their 
units u they dsaire. without (he permis¬ 
sion of (he forernment. Government 
spokesmen are atni auempeteg to hide this 
truth. White inaugunting the 25lh sredon 
and the natiooal convention of (he lodUn 
NMiooal llide Union Conptre (IHTUQ, 
the prime miritter sought to cover ihkgt 
up with hero ic observations such u that 
Ihe go ren unmt did not want foreigo in- 
restore **to lae this country u a dhu- 
cnashald'... to come here only to make pro* 
fit''. He also usuied hla party’s trade 
uoioo fTaiemiiy that an test* policy wu 
not on (he governsneni'i ^ska. However, 
his own kbou r manteter P A Sangma. had 
already revealed before (be annual con¬ 
ference of Ihe Confadertetoo of IndiaA 
Industry (Cll) a tew days earlier that the 
propoaed ImhisCrial RetaUoos Bill would 
do My with the ndscing provisions of tire 
Induitiral Dbputee Act which made 
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the ebwi9e» ihe Ahrimr hid liid: 
'*We are the only couMry in the «orid to 
have Midi a providoci. Theie le no retton 
why the toveroment ibotid decide oo 
every applkaiion for cfoeui^. Bui ia the 
lamc breaih he too ruled out an edt 
pohcy. ‘'The objective dwuJd be to 
discipbne wodcni^ not dicptase them" 
he said. AU lift tame, the la bMr miiuiier 
lei oui (he |o«rwiieni*t objecdve in dear 
(emu; *'The f jvtfnaent u coomlticd to 
a new work cdiure on (he part of labour, 
a new iDaikapment culture and a wage 
regune linked to productidty**. 

The caie for impoeini lome reuraintf 
on induttriaJ cloeurer ii baeed on some 
fpecial cbaracterlitkt of indunry and 
butincH in ibu country. Rnt, the pho* 
dpal reason for tickoeu In indunry hat 
always been nasmanaccment. Second, at 
(heir pertonalsuke In thar compeniet hm 
been limited, induel rUlisU haw toufht (o 
siphon off fundi from older uniu to new 
ones. Third, induilrialltts hcvt on the 
whole plumped for ehon*ierisi laini and 
gains from (ridini at ditiintuUhed from 
(hose from induKry aisd menu fact uring. 
in the process jeopaidising (he loag*(«nn 
1 meresII of (heir units. Finally, in¬ 
dustrialists who have sick uoi(j under 
(hem have invariably flouridwd elsewhere 
through Other units wiih the hdp ooce 
again of funds from banks and public 
finandallnsiltutloot. Broadly, the Indian 
situiiioa could be chanaerised as one 
where private Induttriahsit have obtain¬ 
ed sizeable public funds from banks and 
financial initituiioni despite (heir own 
stake being minuKule. raillad (heir uniu, 
diverted funds to other uriu. generally 
taken no long-term inierea in the weak 
units and led them lo aaituailon of sick¬ 
ness, leaving labour in the lurch. They 
have done all i hit with (be connivance of 
public ageiKsea and even government 
funcdonarka lo this lituadon what pro¬ 
tection will the approaimaiely one lakh 
workers employed in sick m^um and 
large indusuial units have if cmplo^en are 
permitted to dose (heir (■its without 
goticrnowni approval? Whai guarantee is 
(here (hat the phenomcDon of sickness 
would noi derive funher inpctus from 
such a policyt Dma compiled by the 
Board for Industrial and Ploandtl Re- 
coASiructioa (BIFR) suggest (hit of the 
accumulated tosses of 1,018 companies at 
Ri 11.629 croie. (be bulk was financed by 
non-paymem of dues lo nnaodal institu¬ 
tions and (he employen' statutory duca 
Banks and nnancid InMituiions. along 
with their industrialists frleods. am no 
doubt waitiog for the law o be changed 
so that many more uniu can be revcaicd 
as being 'ikk* (which of course will 
muUlply further the numbff and amount 


of ooapmformlag M aaeawna of 
bMfcsk A mmpie HMM10 dab difIMat 
units under the atne iadwrial group and 
adept a group a p pe o nch to lending by 
and naandal ioatAuilons has not 
taken off the ground. If the government 
is Intertaied m fak^lay; it ought to en¬ 
force this simpie soluiiOQ, which b to 
dsbt from framing public funds to any 
unit of a group If there «e sick units 
under hi umbrella. 

It is not as though under (he preaeru 
dispensation, there is oo procedure for 
closure of non-viabb units afler considei- 
the interests of all claimants: in- 
d«siriaiuu,bmks and public financial in- 
Mituiions and workerv The BIFR set up 
in January I9g? to revive potentially sick 
industrial companies or recommend 
closure of fion-viabb units, has so far 
done a reasonabk job. As (he cntwhib 
chairman of BIFR has put on record, if 
the 61FR story u not a hafpier one. it is 
due to (he dragging of feet ly the Reserve 
Bank, by the banks and the tenn-finan- 
cittg imiitutioftt and by the governmcni. 
The delays in the bgal processes involved 
could be easily minimM and fool-proof 
iMtituiiooal arrangements could be 
thought of for speedy dedsion-makmg in 
regard to sick unist. 

The BIFIt story b by no means an en¬ 
tirely unsuccessful one so far. Up to the 
end of December 1992. the BIFR had 
received 1.772 references of which 460 
were rejected on scrutiny. Of the 1.294 
references registered, 234 cases <rere 
dismused as not maintainaMe. >94 cases 
were approved for revival and 191 cases 
were recommended to the high courts for 
wiisding up. Drefi schemes were also for¬ 
mulated for >9 cases and show-cause 
notice for winding up blued m respect 
of 69 cases; and sab of one unit we per¬ 
mitted. Amongst (be case approved 47 
were for merger. 38 for management 
chan^ and only three were for workers* 
CO- operathes. The proportkn of case ef¬ 
fectively dedded to those rcgUiered with 
(he BIiHi tin the end of December 1992 
wu 71.4 per ceru and the ratio of com- 
paabs 00 the revival path to those on the 
road to liqiiidKiOA was 2:1. 

Thus the BIFR route for resolution of 
ntarbi sadneu he i Biong rationale— 
it b a more balanced, realbtic (tfocedure. 
taking the interests of aO into account. If 
public pt^ky has a rob 10 pfoy in our un¬ 
equal sodety. institutional arrangements 
such u the BIFR ace easendal. Once the 
ap propr i ate norm are set, a neuical body 
could decide on ibe revival versus out 
qoestinn. Othenvbe labour could be 
thrown out of employment on the whims 
and fancies of businessmen, ft b also a 
route which would go lo protect Uve scarce 
rcsourees of the coinAuhiiy sunk in In¬ 
dustrial units to which there b a slgnifi- 


CM sodal cost aitadsed. There b Indeed 
scope for shorteftiin rhe proce is ea 
It b known how the banks and finandnl 
inuiiutlons have been extremely celuctaM 
10 support revival packages. This has hap¬ 
pened particularly in cases where empfoy- 
cn of sick units have come forward to 
form labour ro^peratlves and offered to 
nm their units. The government atvd (he 
financial institutions hav^ let us face it. 
shown an ideological bias against labour 
co-operiiive\ 

MIGRANT WORKERS 

Avoidable Confuaion 

ADDRESSING a seminar on migration 
to the Gulf in Thiruvsnanihapuram, P A 
Sangma. central minister of labour, 
reportedly disclosed that, wtih the relax- 
stion of the emigration clearance require¬ 
ments. the number of petvms migretini 
every year had shot up from l.$ lakh le 
4.4 lakh, signifying an almost three-fold 
jump in (he emigration of workers of the 
categories requinni cbaranct 

This raisesa number of questions, the 
most important of which is whether (he 
figures indkar a genuine jump in cmigre- 
(ion. Could it be (hat persons previously 
emigrating llegally and without due 
authorisation, in wder to avoid the hassles 
involved in obtaining emigration dear- 
ancci have startvd going in for the stamp 
of cbarance? And that too in such large 
numbers? Doubt arises in thb regard 
because to the enent that there figures In¬ 
dicate a shift from illegal to legal worker 
migration, it would roein revising all past 
estimates of (he extent of illegal emigra¬ 
tion. it was believed that in the stock of 
migrant worfrrs from India in West Asia, 
(he ratio of legal to illegal workers wm 2:1. 
Tkiat estimate will need to be revised if the 
latest jun^ in the figure of worker emigra¬ 
tion U indkalive entirely of a shift from 
illegal to legal emigration. In the flow, as 
disiinet from the stock, the laiio betwceo 
legal and illegal emigration, before the 
relaxation of cbarance requirements, 
would have had to be 1:3. In know- 
bdgeabb circles, there is none who would 
stand by (bb raiui Even assuming that a 
part of (he jump in the figure b accounted 
for by the ret wn out flow o f workers who 
had to be repatriated at the time of the 
Gulf war (roughly 1.3 lakh out of the 44 
lakh) still (he balance bft. vi^ 3.1 lakh, 
is twice (he figure of emigration for (he 
previous yw. 

If (he aplosioA in the fi^ire of current 
emigratioo is not entirely accounted for 
by a shift from illegal to bp] emigratioo. 
d^ ii mean that there is to that extent 
a genuiiK increase in the onigraiion of 
workers from India to the Gulf? At bast, 
(he various inernational agenda moni- 
loring the inflow of migrant worken to 
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WtH Adt im Imported any nuuiw 
incrcMe in mch innow. tf anythini. one 
wadi reporu of new resihciions on luch 
ifl/lowa. In Kuwah, for mstance, a Kmir 
is reported lo haw been placed on ihe 
Aunber of foreifn housemaids a house* 
hold can employ. Before the Gulf war, 
there were families employinc four lo five 
foreign maids. India was believed lo ac* 
count for almost one^quartcr of the stock 
of foieign housemaids in Kuwait. It is nor 
known how many of the older Irtdian 
mnidB have gone back to Kuwait and how 
many new haw gorte in addition. But, to 
the Client tha the jump in the figure of 
worker emigration does not reflect a shift 
from ilkfiJ to legal cmi^tion, the opan' 
sion in worker emigration, including that 
of women, would indeed seem lo have 
been on a phenomenal Kale. 

All this uncertainty about the actual 
state of emigration would not have arisen 
if the government of India were more 
forthcoming at least with the information 
(i already possesses on the sii>ieci. Ai any 
rate, the doubts woptd then have been of 
an entirely different order. 

FAMILY PLANNING IN CHINA 

All Coercion? 

HOW much truth is there in the stories 
currently making the rounds in the 
wenera media, especially in the US. of the 
•on of punish mcni and humiHaiion being 
visited upon families. pantcUarly women, 
in China for births that are not permitted, 
either because they are m excess of the 
number a woman is allowed or bccatue 
they are inadeciuately spaced or even 
because (he regional target has been reach* 
ed already? 

There can be no doubt that the publica* 
tion of these dories has been so timed as 
to bring maxvnum pressure on president 
Clinton who recently announced that he 
was lifting the ban imposed by Ronald 
Reagan on the fitianctni of the United 
Nations Pt^ulation Fund. One of the 
major reasons for Reagan having cut off 
financing for UN activities in the sphere 
of population planning was (hat part of 
the UN furuh were going to China even 
though it was pursuing coercive family 
planning programme*'. In fact, ri^t now 
the US admiiasi ration is also seued of the 
question of rertewing the Most Favoured 
Nation treatment of China. And it could 
wuti be that the stories of arocities com¬ 
mitted by the family pcannmg Dureauaacy 
m China are in spir^ in orda to influence 
that decision as wtU. 

1 1 is 1 fact (hat i he Chinese authorii les 
have been worried in recem years, siisce 
(he laie ftOs to be specific, that their 
population growl h targets m ay be exceed¬ 
ed. So in earh 1991 it was decided ai the 


Nfhagifiid 10 li^dai the fonib' 
progrtmr and aicifihen ita enforce^ 
mem. As pvt of this dediion, a sort of 
'respoeaibility system* wus iniroduced 
under which proviaciil laden lanned out 
femily planni ng targeti ell Ihe way down 
the chain of command. Failure to meet 
these ttrfeis irseant perudties or 
dismisse) of the funciinnaha As a rcsub. 
there was a 25 per cerK rise in 1991 in the 
number of people, mostly woosen, who 
were sierihs^ to 12.5 milhon. In 1992 (he 
number of stcriksaiions is reported to have 
come down to 6.5 miUioo. but the expla* 
nation is that ‘*mos( women of child- 
bearing age had been sterilised by then". 
Other indicaun of adueremem. howm. 
are that by 1992 considerabie success had 
been recorded The birth rate in 1992 was 
11.2 per \fiCO as agaiiksi 23.55 in I9g7. 
Total fertility rate is cxpecud to have drop¬ 
ped to 14 or 1.9 m 1992 compared to 2.5 
in 1990. Only 9.6 per cent of all births in 
1992 were third, fourth or fifth child; the 
figure for I9gg had been 154 per cent. 
The proporton of couples iierilUed or 
using corMracepiivta rose to 15.4 per cent 
as against TIJ per cciM in 19M. 

So there can be no doubt that in Chine 
impmiive progress has lately been made 
in family planning. Buttsthisechieve m em 
(he consequence of the alleged harsh 
mossures or of a predominently voluntary 
acccpunce by the peopla. rural as well as 
urban, of the imperative of family plan¬ 
ning m a society already teeming with 
numbers while struggling economicaJly? 
The answer will have to coote from ob* 
jedive aiscssrnenu and not from in^tred, 
selective reporting of isolated cases of 
excesses* 

PAKISTAN 

Yesterday's Freedom 
Fighters 

WHETHER or DM the presence of a 
sizeable contingem of Arab freedom 
fighters in Pakistan was a botK of cort- 
lention between Ohulam Ishaq Khan and 
Mian Nawaz Sharif, k certainly was an 
issue on which Januil Islam parted com¬ 
pany vviih the latter and rende him more 
vuliMTiblfr Lately Nawaz Slarifs govern¬ 
ment had. under pressure not only from 
western gowriunems, panicularly t he US 
but also from several ArLb coumrks, 
suned to form these liberaiion fighters to 
leave PakUun; indeed there have been 
reporu of anests and forced expulstoo in 
reont months. Whether or iM the intcrun 
admlnisiraikon of BaMh Shcr Maiari b 
continuing the policy of iu predecessor is 
not clear. However, the pnaure from the 
US has been mounting in the wake of 
reports that those alleged lo be involved 
in the bomb blast at New ^k*t W>rM 


Th^CwfiuhadbmiiUhheaMdiqdipt 

p«d6a Pnklims aad bad eva erntdan^ 
from ftklmn Ryr the U1 So it is most 
unlikely cbai the Maivi governmeot will 
want to iRviieUS ire by relaxing pteaure 
00 Pakistan's Arab guetti. fidw fumed 
undesirable aliens, even ihougb it may not 
openly profess strong action againil than. 
In faa. the latest reports are of continued 
crack down on peo^ described as *poesl- 
ble lerrMists and illegal abent'. 

TV presence of these very hberatton 
fighicrs in hIdstaA was not only condon¬ 
ed by the US administration for sevtral 
years, but ihqr were anned and financed 
oul of US kinds funnelled lo Afghan 
mujahideen ^oups in ftkiiian lighting 
the Soviet-propped regimes in Kabul. The 
purpose of financing (he Arab liberation 
fightm vres not only to strengthen the op¬ 
position to the Kabul regimes but alio to 
relieve the pressure of findamentaliil 
groups in the countries of origin of these 
Arab liberaiionisu. Egypt which was sup¬ 
posed to have contrilniied the largest 
iMimba 10 (he Arab cooUogoit in Fydetan 
(close to 20 per cent of the over 6,000 
abera registered with Ihe ftkiwani autho- 
ntics) has been pcreniually dogged by ptr^ 
blems posed by its fundamentaliui. But 
lately these ^ups seem to have stepped 
up their activitlei and are targeting not 
only those closely aasodaisd wHh the pre¬ 
sent regime bu( also lourifti. Tburism it 
the single-most important source of 
foreign cschoige arnings for Egypt, ac¬ 
counting for orer $ | billion annually. So 
Egypt is among ihs countries which have 
complained about Pakistan harbouring 
terrorists. Algefia too is reported to have 
lodged a similar complalni with (he 
ftkisuni authorities. So the US is not 
alone in (his regard. 

The question to ask is whether the 
Frankenstein that was ktsowingly created 
wkhiii Pakistan. ostensiMy to tuppMt the 
Afghan mujahideen groups in thek armed 
scrufgic agaimt the Kabul regima in the 
name of rdigbus freedom and democraiv 
has now been rendered dysfuncfional and 
is looking for other ouikis for Ki opera¬ 
tions. It is sjgnifkant that in Pakistan 
there is an aniculite. though possibly not 
numerous, sectioft of public opinion 
which is openly cridcal of the govern- 
meni's crack down on these people. It is 
one thing to want to expel thim; another 
lo be able to do so when no ocher coun¬ 
try. not even rbeir own country, wants to 
own then, crept possibly as proclaimed 
offendcrv It s a moot queation t h erefore 
whether, grreo (he internal polkiad uncer- 
taimies in fthistan, il will be possible for 
the auihoriiia to k^ this ahogether self- 
inflicted meroce in check. Whichever 
regime succeeds the prcseit interim ad- 
ministmion will have its hods full cop¬ 
ing with this burning problem. 
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IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 


PkMri Spimung Mills 

PASAU SPINNING MILLS. pranMcd by 
PMifl Ekpon. t of lodii nco$- 

nisod open houi^ ood G S Oupio tad 
AMOCitM. U toitkii up U NuOoofud. 
KomiukA, • cotton yvn tpiaiMp uM wkh 
5,790 iiilnje capoeby at a Ml capital o«lcy 
of Rs 650 lakh to be met by eqoky capital 
of Ri 515 lakhfpromoiefa R< lakh and 
pobik Ri 351 bkhK oenual tubiidy of Rt 15 
lakh and Icaae finance of R< 50 lakh. The 
entin prekci tni been pUnned for a ipio dk 
capadiy of lb 25.000. The company pco* 
pcaa to achkw ihtt spiodk capadiy in tfnec 
phasea Tlw Oni phaie coveriaf 5.750 apln* 
die capvtty li ichedukd to be wmtdwrd by 
ihit iuna Ai toon at tte praductioB taiici 
for (he pteaeai apindlate it roched and the 
standard quality produce It uabiliaed, the 
company wiObeaomf in foranadditioaof 
6,000 ipiodlei to be c o m pl et al In June I9M. 
The ihiid and final phase of the rentainini 
12.000 spindlecap^y will be compleiad by 
December IMS. The pro)acted lurnoucr for 
1963-94 (nine nsniM), 1914-95 and 1995-96 
based on capacity utlUsaiioo of 10,90 and 
95 pet cent is Rt 306. Rs 471 and Ri 526 
lakh fcspeccivdy and the net profk Ri 51. 
Ri 112 and Ri 133 lakh. Tb pan flAiMt the 
project, the company a enieitnp (be capital 
market with a p^k tutie cf Rs 55.i0.000 
of Ri lO each for cash at |Br atfttapaiiai 
Rs 3.51 crore, out of which 10 lakh eqwty 
shares of Ri 10 each tocaJlim Rs 100 lakh 
lie reserved for NRIi wItt mptinaiion 
brnertu. The issue opens on June 16. Liseme 
will be done at fianialore, Bombay and 
Calcutta stodt etchantea. Canara Bank 
Meivhant Banltnp Cell and Timm Ouaranly 
Finanoals ue Iw lead meiMiacra to the isauc, 

Indsil EleclrD«roeltB 

Indsil Electrotmelis. Ttavaacor^ whkh b 
>eitina up a Rs 12 croc? project 10 be |Oin| 
shortly on stream to manufaoure 7JOO ton¬ 
nes per annum of ferro silnoo, has some 
very disunetivc features, not the least of 
which is that n has the larpaatcapccw private 
sector hydd powwr plaw to imerate 71 MW 
to provide a sume of energy at low coat. 
The company has sipnad an MOC wUh the 
Kerala Slate Bectrkhy Board to establish 
a7|,OOOKWirojecia(acoat«>rRs 45crora 
The company i backed further by a s u ccess - 
ful record of tin promoser, S N \hndHiia&. 
a technocrat alio indifcnised ferro tUkon 
manufacture in India and who has succaad- 
ed in enablishini aod opem^ smeni feno 
silicon plants In the country. Aw Metals and 
Alloys, which is the procnolioi cooipafly of 
Indsil EkctTosmdts. wm otabUshed by 
Varadarajan in the same line of acUviiy 
back in 19t2 and has a coksisicai track 
record of paynent of hiik didtkndi 55 per 
cam suceoMy for the last fhio yoart. Smt 
Metals and Ak^ wUI be providlai deslpn 
and iaehnolo0r free of coat. The project is 
fast pettint under wey and is mpeM to be 


commosiooed by Nov em bm 1995 (O flU the 
(ip esimaied at 604UP tomo in ferro 
cUcon awly by (he ad of the 6«kih Plan. 

The pfojeei b eatimeted by IDBI to coat 
Rs i,1701akb. which b to be met with tans 
lowsofRs445lakhf(«ad«ID61«idriir- 
(ha Ri 150 lakh from StM Bank of ladia. 
Rs 100 lakh imeatmeiu by Kerala State 
Industrial Dmrinpmcwt Co^oraiioA. prO' 
fliottn'cowribucionofRs 80 lakh and by 
NRli Of Rs 75 lakh lothe 8Ma« capital, and 
puWk blue of equity sharaa d Rs 2t5 lakh. 
The pubbe issue opens on itdy 6 uada SBI 
Capita] Markets aad State itak of TItran- 
core IS lead nmnaien Varadanjaa, e reci- 
pscBt of the Udyoi Pvn Award, a the 
maaefifli diivior of the company. 

Vatsa Finance 

l^tsa Fiaame, the mapaay that made 
news as R commenced operawts lu year 
by offehnt private safe dep^ locfcers at 
fcatala, b now raisiai fom the public 
Rs 4.50 oore by at brae of 4U6 Itfth eqinty 
shares of Ri lO each at par. 1W blue opens 
on iunc 2 under India Saasritka as bad 
manaier. The praaent issued dure capital of 
the compawy a Rs 3 cmn Whb the addi- 
(lonaJ issue, me company b to races hi 
estimated raqbrem e nis of funds of Rs 1 
crom Of thb amouat Ri 1.43 cewr b the 
itnaiitiaa balaaee eoet of purchase of the 
pnraiaa at LoHwndwib comptai in Bombmr 


and Rs l.lOcroic b towards iB(erwrdeb|B> 
ing of the pnenlsas in Opera House Id cob* 
in] Bombay. Itbathblanerprambcathkl 
the company has decided to iitBiB ] JOO safe 
deposit lockas, whUc at tbe lorma placa 
14123 lodien have become operational, flie 
lo chat are open 24 hours a ^ and 565 days 
a year. The compan)^ proMtad anwag 
others by Ganpaii Exports {a Star trading 
house) tad Rolm Hoidlngi fan imuauneiK 
and loan rmaaoe conpaayK has alao oa the 
ageiM sudi other IkiiImm m basing, hire 
puiehaae and OTC market operatioas. How¬ 
ever, the company b still to be tuccgnlied 
as a kasing and hue purchase company by 
the fKAandal bkstiiutlons. This b eipect^ 
by 1994-95. wbb (he company has aim a|K 
plbd to S£BI for ragiitruioD as CaceBory 
1 mochant barRen. As these plans natola- 
has. (he compaiy will be augmcaOi^ Rao«^ 
CCS whh fudbr issue of ihait capital. In¬ 
deed, a funha issue of Rs 730 crose u pa^ 
jeciad ia the oeu year, with which the imuad 
share capital will stand dosMad to Ri 15 
cron. It a nucv m d that Rs 530 ciure of the 
additional simre capital MD sme by wv of 
comenioa of the pvoosotas* lo«p hin^ 
whde (here will be a rights baur of Ri 4<m 
to the iharehcfders. For the fiM half of the 
financial year to March 1999, the company 
reportad a net proni of Rs 6I4D0 on a total 
income of Rs 19.40 lakh. 

-JK 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC 
FINANCE AND POLICY 
NEW DELHI 

SENIOR FELLOW (one poai) in the scale of Rs 6500-150-5700- 
200-7300 plus allowances as per Instituic’s rules. 1bul monthly 
emolumentf ai the minimum d the scale will be around Rs B.800A. 
Higher sun than the minimum in the scale may be given depen¬ 
ding on qualiHcaikMis and experiences. 

Quaiifkattm* ettentiaJ: Acrediiable academic teconl with Ph.O. 
in Economics and specialisation in public economics with a good 
background in macfo economics theory and quaniltative 
economics. Publkailonsofhiih standard and at least seven yean 
reseaich or teaching ezpciience in a University or government or 
a reputed research Insiiiuiion. 

OesfnsWet Eaperknee in empiticai analysis of policy issues and 
polky modelling. 

Selection nay nos be confined only to those who aj^ly. 

Ocher ihkigs equal, candidates belonging to Scheduled 
Castc/Schcduled IMbe will be given preference. 

Applicailofts indicating qualifkaiions and cxpcficnoe supponed 
by true copies of certi5cates and testimonUis should reach the 
Diiecior, National Institute of Pubhc Finance and Policy, IS/2 
Sauaag Vlhar Maig. Special Insiiiuilonal Area. New Dcihi'110067 
within fifteen days of the d«e of advercisemem 
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C^4utta Diary 

AM 


The Bcn^i in BeniMi CMitnot quite envisMse whet the 
failure hdds for them; they heve tiso lost the conndence to 
fmffer tbst they will build their own future. They, then fore, 
either tnke recourse to exercises in nostMlgis, such ms were 
witnessed m couple of yenrs ego centring eround the tricentertery 
cehbntkms of Job Chemock^s CnkuttM, or indulge in frivolities 
such MS over the BengeJi celender entering m new century or Hter 
Bengnl bang given m new nnme All such indulgences Mie escMpes 
from renity. 


THE one hindrvd «i|hty*riru «ntr»nl to 
the UoJicd NMiODft. the Republie of 
Macedonii. hts ben odmided 10 (he lUnk 
Bay outfit on a provistooal baais. Thii 
it something uaique. The Macedonian 
itpublie. one of the iplinters resuliii^ 
from the eomint tpait of Yugoslavia, is 
a member of the UN and ^ not a 
member. The ambivalence has iu reason. 
A province in Greece is also bnown as 
Macedonia; Aleiander (he Greai had 
sprung from (his iract a couple of ihou* 
sand and odd years ago. Not unnaturally. 
Greece is feeing queasy: should the break* 
away segment of Yugo^vii be alloued lo 
call itself Masedonia too, who knows, it 
might, one of Iheie days, choose lo turn 
a covetous eye on the proveice of Greece 
with the same name Or some makontenu 
in the province might begin to dream of 
integntkm vnth (he independent Macedo* 
nlacu across (he border. The authorities 
in Athnss have (heitfort posted (heir 
reservations with (he United Natsom: by 
all means aemrd formal recognition as a 
separate repiMic^and a member of (he 
world body—(o that i^kular rdic of 
Yugoslavia, but let it pick another name 
for itself. Theissue is siiO lo be sorted out. 
like hepubUcof Macedonia is for the pre« 
sent in a limbo: it is a pan of the United 
Nations, but it does not yet know its 
name 

This identity crisis is having a bit ofan 
echo nearer home in West Bengal. Inde> 
pcndence, and (he panitioning of the 
country, saw the emergcsve of East Ptmjab 
and win Bengal as constituent units of 
(he DomlnloA later, Republic, of India. 
East Punjab became Kinjab within a 
decade f<^lo«ing independence, bul the 
supposedly rndkal Bengalis have con¬ 
tinued with (he nomendature of West 
Bengal for tivir suta They could have, 
at any time prior to 1971, emily re-named 
(heir stale as 'Elengal* without raisang any 
domcMk or iacernaiional hackles. The 
major pan of Fie-1947 Bengd Mohammad 
All Jionah walked aw^r with had 
metaiiM^phosed into East Pakisun, so 
them would have been no s cope for ciihcr 
hcan-bumlfig or confusion had West 
Bengal then decided to shed the 'Wnf. 
The Bangalls in India—or, rather, the 
poliiidaiu in Qlcutta—howler 6thcred. 


Thia indcciiivencis was the contribution 
as much of the original rasidenu of the 
disiricu compHsang the lerrilory of Wett 
Bengal as of migrants from the eastern 
wii^ of erstwhile Bengd. ftople and 
poliiical personalities hailing from the 
West Ben^ distneu did not quhe relish 
the idea of their demesne lodag ill diaina 
identity: tiH as loi^ as Wat Bengal re¬ 
mained WeM Bengal, they could claim to 
be the riglufkd mheriun ol Out land, those 
who cioesed o«cr fnm (he cirm disirsets 
merely being their guests; were the natc 
to be re<hfisaened as just 'Bengal*, their 
status as kgflecs and hosts, they feared, 
would be operated. The migrants from 
the eastern Beigal disirkusufTeied from 
a difTerent hmg-up Gtvai tbeir roots in 
an overwh e lnengly nverine cufturc. they 
were inveteras romanika. Till as long as 
the land to which they had migrated wu 
described as Wat Bengal, they could con* 
sole ihemedves that they eure only (ran* 
srent rtsidenti in an akai land, (heir 
natural habittf was EjM lo which, 

dicumsUAccs permitting, they would one 
day return. Om West Bengal was ruMy 
retired into Bengal. ii would in effect 
be short shrit to that kiisd of romantic 
day-dmmiiig So fhey too wax for the 
maintenance d the sttna quo. It was thus 
an equibbradon of two parallel reluc- 
unccs. and Mbit Bengal has rtraained 
\kbs( Bengal through the poM*lndepen* 
dcnce decadq. 

Not chM itus siiuaiioo ratered a great 
deal. Poliucal commemaon would some¬ 
times draw aitention to the anomaly of 
the simuJtanceus oistepca of a Punjab 
liberated from the immediMe post-parti* 
tioA pre-fix and a Bengal sdU fasteoed to 
(he aproo-sirini of a 'West* West Bengal 
minisien woidd complaio from time to 
time that, gwen the alphabetic^ hap¬ 
penstance of Be slate's iwmendaiura, th^ 
ha«t 10 sd. sandwiched betw ee n the repre- 
senutivB of Tkmil Nadu and Uiiar 
Pradesh, waiing. for boun on end. for 
their turn lo come before they could make 
(heir praeatations at meqings of (he 
Nahonal Oc^elopmem CosBCkl or at con¬ 
ferences of chief nunkserv indecision 
got the better of (heir occsiona] irrita¬ 
tion. If only they had so warned. Wesi 
Bengal could ha«e been giiea the formal 


name of Bengal, pure and limplh or emi 
Bangladesh, and the world would have 
duly got us^ to (be new aomendaiuic. 

Wai Bei^a] raiased the bus. 1971 
iransforiDad Ihe compleuoa of the pi^ 
blem. TtMi year saw the ra-cro er gcnca of 
Easi ^kiitan. following what the natives 
love to describe as the war of liberaiion. 
as 'Bangladesh'. Evno though eficn dis¬ 
paragingly referrad to aa a bread-baskci 
case, Bangladesh is vary much a recognis¬ 
ed international entity, and has pre¬ 
empted West Bogal from the opportiuuty 
of calling itsdf, at this late hoiu. by that 
name Should ibe Bengalis in In^ losisi 
on opting for ilus name and the Indian 
autborities fvmaliK such a le-notncn- 
daiuiT for Wte Bengal, them could be In 
the Uaiiad NaioDS a Macedonia type of 
confrontation, with this quahtgtivc dif* 
fcTcace that, insiead of a new member of 
(he imernational body ationpting to ap¬ 
propriate the name of a province whi^ 
IS an integral pan of s mrmber-state, a 
member-country would veMurv to adopt 
(he naflK of a neighbouring membCT- 
country of (he United Naikini as descrip- 
lioa for one of its parts. U is not e«en 
certain that steuM West Bengal decide to 
re-name its territory as 'Bengal' from now 
on. Bangladohis would put up with (hit 
either. 'Benpl'. they i^ght argue. It 
phonetically imch too dose to 'Bangla*; 
ii it. they codd point out. actually the 
Anglicist ferm of (he latter. 

And that woufo not be quite the end of 
the story. Even were (here no objection 
raised from aooes the boida; reservations 
could be voiced about chocaing the name 
'Bengal', bare and unadorned, from the 
polilicians of Wen Bengal kseif. 'Bengal' 
might be all right for purposes of docu- 
menutions m English, but (here was txed, 
they might vgue, for a second nomen- 
daiure which was indubitably Bengali, 
and which could enter the currency of 
other Indian languages as well. A couple 
of akonths ago. a ^i^t Bengal minister 
floated a trial balloon. Would 'Banga* do 
as a new name for WHt Bengal, he en- 
qulied with some diffidenca llw lugges* 
tion was received with unnaxed hosiUlty 
from different quaners. 'Banga', the 
cognoscenti concluded, was much too 
di^ much loo limp, it did not quite con¬ 
vey (he lyricism of the Bmgali miUeu. 
What (hey mrai missed was (he lilt of (he 
subtUAtiiJ ccftsonant *1'. This consonant 
apparently peked a lot of history. The 
territory famliarised as 'Banga' in aarty 
Sanskrit litemiurc, and so written in 
Brahmi scrip, gained, once it passed 
through (he flier of PraJirit and W, thai 
extra never mind where eracily it was 

pieced, in case you dropped the *1* ^om 

'Bangla^-^ 'BaogaJ' at the Lodis and the 
MughaJs preferred to call N-<heck with 
the Bengalis, you would deprive their land 
of its virility. 

Perhaps it would be risking a linguiitic 
riot to suggea that that is piedsqly it, the 
Bengali! arc txpending so much of time 
on Mch a invpl issue tmuse of a gradual 
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ebbHtf iway of their efan vHat Arrant^ 
a Cook's TOUT of Bengal: whai would 
mosi Mrike you Is (he drying up of (he 
Bengali imagination. There is evidently a 
shortage of great causes in the neigh* 
hourly^. Rascal politics, the indiiional 
forte of the Bengalis, has been played into 
a difficult comer. Betwecfl Mikhail Gor* 
bachev and Ibris Velisin. they have, for 
(he present, done a neat hatchet job of 
socialism and command economics. Rus¬ 
sian hypermSaiiofl has re*kindled some 
hopes in the minds of (he countless 
Bengalis aghmi at the treatmem meted 
oui to Mark's magnincem social dyna* 
mks. The circumstances nonetheless re* 
mam dicey A guarier of a century ago, 
Mao's China was a major siiri^ of 
Bengali emotions The degmracy of that 
land into $o*calied mark^ soaalism has 
orsce more put oui the candbs. The Indian 
Consiituiion md the relationship it adum¬ 
brates betwem the centre and ihe consti* 
tuent stales rrake it well-nigh impossible 
for a stale tosinke out on a course of in* 
dependent etonomic development. This 
had for some while proviM grist to 
Bengali poleriKs. Unfortunately, ihe war 
against iniquitous centrt*siates relations 
cannot be pursued with the same vigour 
as in (he days of yore; to do w would be 
to r>ffer objective help lu the monkey 
brigaov* M the Vishwa Hindu Panshad. 
Ever since iht dismissal of the BJP 
fovernmenik m the loui Arvavurta states, 
that party hm discovereo some prisime 
virtues tn tic slogans coined ^ V«eM 
Bengal's L/ft Front pertaining to centre- 
slates relatiori; Ihe Bengalis necessarily 
have to mcrase iheir distance from the 
slogans. Thee are other impediments to 
radicalism. The next logical step m land 
reforms. co*operative agnculiure, is. u 
seems, a bn too much for the naturally* 
divisive Bengalis. Decenirahsaimn of 
power in the countryside thtough the pan* 
chayats has a certain aitraaion. but how 
far can posvei go without ttiances. which 
are tightly held by Nr* Cfelhi, Jn any 
wnt, the ceigre^s r^isionisi policies have 
cast a r***' sit the piocess of economic 
grosvth m theeniire country; Bengal 
is only a spec, ihe millions of its un- 
empl^red donot quite know which direc¬ 
tion to (urn; (hey therefore turn to wat¬ 
ching the gyotions of ihe Sn Devis and 
the Pivya Bharatis, the lowest common 
dcnommaior bringing India together. 

True, the Bengalis once used to boa»( 
of their poetry and liieraiire and theatre 
and cinema. The bulk of the better genre 
of poetry m Bengali is howe>tr now being 
compost m Bangladesh, which has also 
graduated as being ihe epicentre of more 
scTKxis re^eardi on the problems of Bengali 
language and hisionography. The nchn^ 
as well as the elegance of the Bengali as 
spoken in ftingladesh are of a much 
superior catepry compared to the stylised 
pcioii of Caloilta and Wesi Bengal Even 
Tagore songs, the supposed summum 
brntum of Bengali sensitivity and sophisii* 
cation, arc sung with immeasurably 


greaier gptendour ii Bangladesh. The 
BengaN species ol (he evisema venVe has 
tosi out to the Shabaot Aamis and (he 
Om Puhs of Boffibay; ewn (be later 
Satyajit Ray films, while (hey would win 
natio^ and imernaikxial accolade, 
would bomb in the box office. Making a 
serious film in Bengah h rvw out of the 
quest KM urUess govammcDi subveniion is 
made available. Utpal Duti is gravely ill. 
Sambhu Mura has gone into sullen hiber- 
nartocwtheirsi of the Ber^ib stage is little 
to write home about, otcepi perhaps some 
occasional pyroiecbnics from Tapas Sen. 
(he lighting grmus* Bengab jouriubsm. 
what IS the point of mirwing words, has 
reached i(» i^ir, its instinctive disbke of 
socialism of any variant has piited u 
against the Ldt Front; almost each jour¬ 
nalist feeh limself engaK sirtct the 
facfion-ridden Congress party has little 
future in the suie, the joumaJisis cbng to 
their wild fantasy of a Queen Boadicea 
of most suspect ertdemiah teaming up 
with (he Hindu furtdamenialists to usher 
in a new millennium. The fare served by 
local rwdio and television is the last word 
in illiteracy; it has been rendered more so 
by us cofuemsbeiAg decided by an equally 
illiierite buraucracy in New Odhi 
It would be idle to prelend that, given 
this mibeu. eidser a pcc^ or their govern* 
ment would (lank great thoughts or dream 


great dreams. The Beogibs In Wot Bengal 
cannot quite envisage what the future 
holds for there; they have also lost the 
conTidence to proffer that (hey will build 
their own fuiura They therefore either 
take recourse to exercises in nostalgia, 
such as were witnessed a couple of years 
ago centring round Ihe tricentenary cele* 
brations of iob Charnock’s Cakutu, or 
indulge in frivoliiws such as over the 
Bengali calendar entering a new century 
or >^( Bengal being given a new name. 
All such indulgences are escapes from 
reality. There is something overwhelming* 
ly symbolic in the moral stuve of a social 
science rescaich unii in Cakutu. It has 
on Its roll an cnviaMe number of first rate 
economic anriyus. vastly read historians, 
perceptive saciologisii and ouisianding 
poUtical scieilisis. They however hold in 
total disdain contemporary issues and 
problems, nor are (hey prepared to engage 
themselves m serious research concerning 
any aspects of Vibsi fiengal'v—or India’s— 
fuiurt. They believe in /)oa mortem ex* 
pkMBtuim. but only if the corpse is ai leasi 
one hundred and fifty years old. 

Nothing kpedfk abMt this necrophilia. 
It u a disease whkh has assumed epidemic 
form in the aat& Whether, in the epoch 
of Asoka, ilrse partkulai tracts were 
known as 'Btmga' or 'Bangaf i« a dead* 
end debate Much illusuates the disease 
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NEW I^LHI 

Double-Talk on EFF 

8M 


Whih wkhln the country the government hns been trying to give 
the impression that in view of the high ievd of foreign exchnnge 
reserves gnd the genenl success of the economic reform 
prognmme it w$$ no hnger in g hurry to negotiate an EFF 
grmngement with (he IMF finance minister Msnmohan Singh*s 
principal (ask during his recent visit to y^^shingion was to 
convince the IMF of Indians need for an EFF credit and to clear 
the way hr formal action for securing it. 


THECongress(I)$ov«rnmeru u tlicecn* 
in hts survived feirly euily what should 
reilly have been a iryiai budget session 
of parlianenc. This has happened in spile 
of (he iniense factional tussle within ihe 
ruling pany a stark display of which was 
h*ind ai (he lgire>kund loson of ihe party 
midway ihroi^h the parliament session 
and which hm not since looked like sub* 
siding in spiieof the crude efforts of the 
dominani fioion to assed its supreinacy. 
The How of lireign credits and direct in* 
vtsiQUiki ha^ become unevtain and the 
gmvrnmenc's foreign support base n often 
seen to be wobbly. If Ihe metoriiy govern* 
menc has still survived, it • bemuse the 
opposition parties in parliancni are also 
afraid of the government telling, which 
would result inihe holding of genera] etec* 
(ions and teging of the mettle of these 
parties. In theclosing stages of the budget 
session, the (^position parlies did com* 
bine behind tee motion for the impeach¬ 
ment ofjusiia Ramaswamy. Though the 
position of Ihe ruling pany on this issue 
was very awkward, the opposition parties 
still faiM lo secure the rtnigr of the mo* 
lion. To frustraie the opposition bid tbe 
ruling party leadership was willing to risk 
the odium of shielding those in high 
places found 10 indutge in rirutncid mal¬ 
practices. 

A necessary concomitant of this siaie 
of affairs is teat while the government's 
political aisd moral authority K geiiini 
weaker by tee day, there is alliound 
deterioration on all fronts " econo m ic, 
social and polkial. Whik speculators and 
black money oper at ors are ruling the nasi 
in (he market, inffaMructuml bottlenecks 
are worsening. Crime is on ihe rise. While 
chauvinistic postures are struck with the 
focus on Pakistan, the readineu to suc¬ 
cumb to 07. {artkularly the US» pressures 
is becoming palpable It is not surprising 
that (he govemmeni is being called upon 
in take Miisfaoory measures in advance of 


loreign credia being disbursed even after 
they may have been sanciioned. Similarly, 
foreign investments are beaig held back 
evert after they may haw been approved 
so that tbe iowstors* condhions and Unns 
are fully and speedily imploneAied by the 
government. In this proces Ihe gowrn* 
mem has become more vulnerable to 
foreign prcssties. Witneu Ihe agfeemeni 
to provide SAVrtign guarantees for high 
returns on fomgn investnsem and the en* 
courigemeni of multinational corpora* 
tions to take owr even existing Ii^ian 
business enierprises. in beih the public 
and private seciors Witnes also the ap* 
pikacion of the %xciaJ XII dauseof Ihe 
US irade law and the Ue ka da mc al rea* 
pome of the government. 

The issue of so-called trade-related in* 
lelkctual progeny rights and amendment 
of India’s pem law lo enable muhina* 
tional corpomtioes to mtraci super pro* 
Tits from the sale of products uivder pa* 
tem proceetkn m such areas as drugs and 
processed foods is becoming an irKieas* 
ingly conicntious issue. TbeUS atenisi* 
ration has queered the pitch by again in¬ 
voking Spe^ Xll. The US has already 
withdrawn prefereitfiat tariffs for some 
Indian goods etported to die US. Com¬ 
merce miniSM Pranib Mukertee has 
stated that thegovenunem's ttand was aoi 
to engage in telaieral negobatnro with the 
US but 10 negotiiie the issue of inteUec* 
lual property ri^ts under the GATT 
However, as a statement signed by as 
many as 2S0MPs last year had poimed 
out. **the worst aspect of the GATT 
AgKcmetu/IVeatjr Is that the role of 
parliament in law-making will be suhoan- 
tiaily curtailed’*. The MPi bad therefore 
demanded that **10 protect the sovereign¬ 
ty and dignity of the Irvdian people and 
parliament, we seek that the gowmment 
place a resoliiion to mtera tc the rwed foe 
the raUncailoi by parliament of iaiema* 
liona] rrceiies entailing the introdaction 


of new legisbaion and wholesale amend¬ 
ment of eunrig legislailon and uicurruii 
financial costa This will enure the livdian 
pecmle and parliament thai the debate at 
(he GATT treaty ratificuioa Bage will not 
he a mere formalilyT* 

There is dearly need for working out 
the government's approach in the GATT 
round as well as on Special 301. The 
gCFverntrveni cannot remain content with 
procedural objections to SpedaJ 301 and 
let a dear enurveiation of its policy on in* 
telleciuel properly issues go by defauh. 
There are serious misgivings ihat the 
minority govonmeni might succumb to 
pressure surreptitiously in closed-door 
negotiations not only under GATT but 
also bilaterily whh the US. 

The government’s position on seeking 
fresh financtei from the IMF too has 
been arobigtous Before the finance 
minister wvig to the just-concluded 
meetings of gve IMF arid World Bank at 
Washington, there was ocied talk ihai. 
with the riK in foreign exetange reserves. 
It may no longer be necesmry 10 go for 
a loan under the EFF wiih Ri stiff condl- 
lionalnics. The idea obvloudy was lo 
create ihe impression that the government 
had regained Its Ini .iat I ve 10 bargain with 
the forcifn creditors and the interruUkmaJ 
financial insdtutiona The same message 
was sought to be conveyed by the asser¬ 
tion. repeatedly made, that the phase 
of criab manngement of the economy, 
especially on the otiernal front, was over. 
All this was intended to iir^rtss public 
opinion in India when the govtmmeni's 
p^ticaJ credibility had touched an 
iremdy krw lew! and the truth came oui 
in Washington that the govemmeni's re* 
quest for an EFF loan of I 9 billion over 
a period of three yean has been pending 
before ihe IMF rnarugemeni for con¬ 
sideration for quite some time, in fact as 
an ertension of the staivd-by credit ar¬ 
rangement. 0>c of the (asks before Man- 
mohan Singh in Wsshinglon was to o- 
plain the governm e nts need for this credit 
and clear the w^ for fornuil action for 
securing it. There is much milsfaction in 
Tnance miniscry circks that the managing 
director of the IMF responded favourably 
10 this p^tbn. When the deal on the 
EFF b clinched is. howover. something to 
be watched. There is going to be an inter¬ 
val betwee n thedrawal of the final InstaJ- 
men] nf (he sand-by credit of S 3.3 bilUon 
and the sanction for (he EFF loan. Such 
a gap was not originalfy envisaged and (he 
stand-by credK was to be snoolhly con¬ 
vened into Ihe EFF. Somching hw ob¬ 
viously gone wrong. Snags hare evidently 
devrioped in the impkmetiation of the 
IMF-s(ipulai«d reform programme. 
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The JMFAAbfId Biftk combing it ^ 
pctn will India lo A comer where there 
if no scope for any deviation from (he 
combine's statdard pobcy pmcnptkms 
This position appears to have emeried 
alter the revMw of the icrvenHient'* per- 
f<mnaoce earned out tv an IMF team in 
March this year A probation period has 
evidently been speciHad fer (he govem- 
meM before negotiariofu for (he EFF loan 
can be mumed. probably early ntxx yoir. 
Tht MSforld Bank, workint m concert wHh 
IMF. may abo sequence on (he same ban 
(he diibuncmeni of its own loans as well 
as (he loans it arnnges from foreian 
govemmentsona bilaicnl basis The an 
miaJ rneedng the Aid India Consortium 
Ia June or July Ihu year may thus pose 
ticklish problems for India’s aid dipio* 
mats. How far the fovernnKni can go lo 
satisfy the eonditioiu laid down by foreifn 
creditors and investors when ii is on slip¬ 
pery political grouad domestically it a 
moot point 

It has been noted in lhl^ contoK (hat 
(he governmmt had io buy the smooth 
passage of the finance bill through parlia* 
meni by pandering to a wide variety of 
vested interaii}. The once«aggmsivc 
economic reformers in (he governmeni 
have lost much of (heir elan. The govern* 
merit had found n necessary to give away 
as much as Rs crore et the time of 
the praKnuiion of (he b** ’*.^( for 1993*^ 
and ferilow ihis up with an addMionat 
concessions of Rs 429 crere beiore Ihe 
passage of (he finance bill could be 
secured. 

The income tax exemption limit has 
been raised from Rt 28.000 to Rs 30.000. 
Ihe earlier categoric stand of Manmohan 
Singh against such a change noiwithsian- 
ding. In addition, the ceiling on tax 
deductions in respect of dividend and in* 
terest incomes has been raised from 
Rs 7.000 to R^ 10.000. The notion of 
widening the social baseol direct taxe^has 
been found to be too difficuli to enforce 
The suoudy on phosphaiic feriiliien. 
abolished at the time of presentaiKm of 
the budget, has been reintroduced to buy 
peace with the farm lobby, m particular 
the A|i( Singh faction rn the Lok Sabha 
The rmising. step by step, of the output 
hmii for exase duly exemption for ^rnall 
industry units from Rs 7 J lakh lo Rs 30 
Ukh IS anothv case m point. Adjustments 
in customs duly have had to be made m 
response lo business intere^s engaged in 
import-intensive manufacturing li is not 
surprising (hat the sha^ bearish pressure 
on (he stock markets has somewhai ea^- 

ed after the passage of the finance bill 
Haninohan Sngh's assurances thai he 
would ireplement (he Chelliah commii* 
lee’s report at corporate laxaiion in the 
course of the current year iisdf seems to 
have had an tnpact That Raja Chelliah 
has been inducted into the finance minis* 


try 48 fiscal adrlior vhh the raidi of 
ounMar of sate k kuesded to add ««gh( 
to them assurmcea. 

Reduction in the fiscal defkit of the 
gownunent from gj per ceni of GDP 
when the reform programme was launch¬ 
ed to b.3 per cent ai the end of I99l'92 
and S per cen in 1993*94 is, however, a 
critical pararnner on the basis of which 
the IMF/Worid Bank keeps a dose watch 
on Ihe govenroeot*t performance. The 
first ytar. |99k92. saw a strong fiscal cor* 
RCllon by hakingof all developmeni and 
sharply ^ftaung the economy. Last year. 
1992*93. when (he g mtfi u nent was found 
to be lagging behind in the reduction of 
ihe fiscal dcfick to the agiaed level, the 
IMF actually withheld ihe release of an 
instalmeni d its sUAd*by ciedit The 
government aibsequently made good the 
deficiency and the flow of IMF and Warid 
Bank crediis was resumed. The problem 
is that the dekuh ia respect of a^ieving 
Ihe fiscal deicit largei io 1992*93 and 
1993*94 has nmv become glaring While 
(he government k unwilhng to raise ad* 
dnional revenue lo meet its current open* 


dkm h k ako Andiiig k dUfkalt» con¬ 
tain the iocmaae ip opendltuie ‘Ihk is at* 
tributed (o the p^Hcal cookmintt which 
the minority govemmeBt mutt ceefcon 
with IB order lo survive The government 
no doubt hops that the WbrW Bink/IMF 
combirte and its polilkal masters will ap* 
pieciMe (hk posiiion and allow greater ac¬ 
commodation in im|4emenilng the agreed 
SI ruciuraladjusiraem programme. K will 
be interesting to watch how far this hope 
fructifies. The fact rmui be ncimned with 
that while the IMF/WbrkI Bank may con¬ 
tinue to give assurances in public of full 
support for (he government, (he actual 
baigaining is bound to be tough. Signi¬ 
ficantly in I ha conical. IMF/Wforld Bank 
spokespersons hare been emphasuing (hat 
India's foitip) debt has already reached 
a Mgh level ani that India's eUcmal finan¬ 
cing ncedi will now hare to be met by 
*non-debi' financing, a euphemism for 
foreign direct inrestment. Hence the stress 
in policy adjustments may be mpeoed to 
shiR to fadlitadni the operation of 
muhinaiional corporations on specially 
favourable terms. 
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India Turns Clock Back 

GMtaa NavbUia 

The deaskm to impose vmy ruk in Keshmir, in effect if not 
formeU^i repmeets t tngk tun of policy, es much for Jodi* es 
for the pcD^ of KMthmir, Step by step the tovemment htu been 
moyin$ in fueeMy the cthectioo whkh the BJP end the Hindu 
cheuviniM hove been urpag it to teke, 


IP fAVCBsil of India was loykif with 
lilt Idea of pcparla^ tbc irouAdi fef a M* 
UaBOH In Kaihoik. ihc eiBeiie «« atar«d 
twi beldff H WK triad out larioudy. The 
Midi inwpcad appotoiacoc of fonaar 
M9 chkfK V JCrlataa Itw H fCMraor oa 
March 11 aloa|.iricliaae»ieaiBoftdviaMi 
aad a ihakMp in the tealor acheloai of the 
aecurity loicatMi tuppoaad to ilfMl thk. 
TUi «ai 10 be accoaipaalad vUh a nnaa* 
dal poefcafe ofaarty fta l«000 crore ie tide 
over the bquidtjr ouaeb faead by the «aia 
Ii «ai bdlawdihai tuch a packaie «rlD help 
Wfiyt acoaonk acilviiy aod tharahy break 
the vkiouf cycle of curka/bodh. The third 
devent of the new Inkiathie In Ue Mie 
conpriacd grantina amitcety to aO thaac 
fjaUi whom there are no aakwa irhafiee» 
aod who Btay be wUling lo giic up te rro rin a 
ai a whide to Mek radicaal of poUlical ami 
other iricvtoffs. 

The noaodal packate n the relaU«tly 
coder iasae (o BOh« But the aMaletradw 
ahahemp took tome tiBK to iniciara Thd h^ 
dkaied tharp dffcRncae in daddoo’makiac 
didae betaeeii ihoee aspoudni ccotiauiai 
the aulltarUtic line and ihoae who five 
relati^tly more wd|ht to adaUnittrwive* 
poliikal iniUatim. Some of the Mepa that 
■re Mill beiof talked aboti, albdt with 
far leal conviction, become teponatK. Re* 
cftabUdvnan of the adoitaaaiiire ctneuite 
to make It not only fuacdonal but rcepoo* 
dve to the neads of the paoplCi chadu aad 
baJaocei to enl the CKeeaes of the aecurky 
fercaaand pnMuoa of avenuct for toe pce^ 
pie to veMilaiethctf f pavance are aooe of 
the lutianloti that utre baodM about. 
Any en lif htened fmemnani nould 
fhe above meaeuiea ae part of hs normal 
fuociioniiif. HowM. coarden has bean the 
camril plank of the fowmcBl'i poUqt 
towvda Kaihnir. Aod the move 

■way from ihu hat been coadderad a dahi' 
doQ of the |umi iimait's conunttmeM to 
fifhi *aaeattioiacB*. Ai a matter of tad H 
b thb iintmali that has ensured ■ fitMuid* 
null of wppen lor mUkaacy. which touch¬ 
ed new bdfhis when Jafieote eaiered ihe 
valley la iaamry 1990. 

thwiara, bowem; iadkadoas of a wider 
wUBafnaas lo dveuion ihecaMiag pobqr 
towards Kashmir. Pint, afto Deeambcr $ 
and the poprams ia Bomhay; Bhopal. Sural. 


eu. the Saofh *pari«w* h» leal tome of hs 
fimi. Thb is reflaoad ia the aapoee of the 
Htnekt hur bant ibHroyad in Kaihnurhs 
pedalled by Sangh 'parbmr* by some larfe 
dmlJdM neuupapen and ioamali 
thias yon neitha the mwito V u M aor the 
media had borbeead to madpee ihk mat- 
tar. This was aa importaM propaganda isauc 
raised by the BJP duriag two ctectiom. $c* 
coad, iibaolooid poaMMeto whheawah 
the c o iam ijitol prejudices rd lha eenwhy 
lercae a^ the admiaki radon A seettoa of 
the medigsua b wdlhtg todbPMt and fha 
rynpaihrtk haariag to iBagatinai agalnsi 
the sacurfiy femes who ait ao longer trcaiad 
is saoad cowwThhd. unemational preaettfa 
ia the i^pe td erkkisra of ladia^ diwial 
huBUA rights mcord as weil as of propoeab 
from ladk*! iacerwatioaal ctester s for 
ffiohilnj the India-hkdtaa dtiputr oier 
KaPndr. heve compelkd thepovenaMM to 
appear to be atoviag toward pohrkal b- 
hbthus. The staseineM of Bk US deputy 
attlctaai Mcretary of state. John MaloR. to 
a U$ C or ^ rm s toori Suh«oramiticc that 
*^ 1010000 ... muM take bto aecoMi the 
vicwi of the Kashoun people themselves*' 
ie»d that the US b wdliag lo aci as a 
oMdiator ate die MroagcM poaeible hiau of 
the US adminstraikMi's inteationa In this 
conocoioB, the racoa dbciiam OB Kadaab 
organised by the Bajiv GaaJu Pouadatiofi 
may be regarded as a srmi-tfncial t M t eiu 
undertaha by ladbfl and USaeadamki and 
other f orm er ofTioBls, poimii^ towards a re- 
thiakbg b some eac ik as of tlr govenimoiL 

HAJtoiiNe Amt^^CH 

Hownas. MBe oae wdeovas «iy baaaaag 
of the tenor taider which Kadtmmt have 
beea corapeid to hve^ be it through an ad- 
miaktraijve rnshumr or leatohag the 
primacy of Ihedvil adiaiaiAratioii. there is 
need to be cautious. For orte. h b high time 
it b acknowledged that anti bulb seattmeB 
has haidoMd In Kashmir. This caanot be 
brwhed aside at the result of a Fhkoeaai 
con sg if to y aad distoformadea spread by 
lailhany hllbancybbdiadijiily aampres- 
Sion of aiifBMina aad anger. For another, 
whaiever senshKiry the gmeraratm of India 
Me shown wanrdi bisaiaa T ig h ts vMadOfti 
b ^ bma dbaetly rtiBiad to 


outside pitmura. TligiealK US and waatem 
p ra ug a p ai i cn with Itlar^ fUndamenta* 
Ham* to^ending across the Central Adaa 
Repobiic i dduias the preuure on Inda for 
coraplyiiig wkh cotwHiitiona] and Intama- 
tional nenns of dviisad behaviour, irT^a^ 
live of whaher Kadunlrb «e conskbied 
citizens or cnemict. 

The fwtkaabb thaw in scene sectioBS of 
the Indian intaUigeruila Is matched by a 
hardottag of poutioos b ochu dreka Karth 
ly a vpka is heard in parllanunt protasiini 
the disempowu me r a of Kadiniri people or 
denounebg ila repression there In the 
event, the racen dae bi en lo hand ova opSM 
tioual coatiol ^Kashmir mlky to the my 
is an unmistalubla sign of a step up in lha 
■uhtarisatioa of iM valley, 

OfTkdali claim that the dciiiofl lo hand 
ever the valley to the corps commanda 
J and K. U-Cewiil Surinder Nath, and 
Srinagar w the BSP was to get arourid the 
pfoUari of Gotoidinacioa amcmi the Mcuri- 
ly foreaa. However, the dedsiu wu accoen- 
paakd by deffoyiaciu of addhloaal two 
dlvniont by the array In the valley tor 
g ro un d level veriilocu. Includirtg cordoe 
and search opuatJons. What ii more, while 
tiu advkor to tte gov ero or, Li-Gcneril Zakl, 
win co^rdbue security tMisuret. day-io- 
day control will be oerciiad by the corpi 
cowuaander who now uhea over the overall 
^vmrmrrS of all operations. All but b ttame 
tTaihfnir valley u under mib(u7 rule. At the 
same time, a sdoalkd multi-iiKdia cell In 
New Ddlu whkh is headed by a Kcuor 
bureaBcrai hm proposed bamirtg puNkation 
of 'provocaihe' statements and vlwal 
material by flawed* oiianitaiions. U is 
argued that tin wUI curb the bfTuence of 
the 'Mcaauonau* over the Kashmiri press. 
Thu b only a convoluted way of bringing 
the Kashimri press to toe thcgovertunoit of 
Indla'i Uk It b instfuctive to note that these 
changes are all in line with the demands 
vo k ad by the Sangh *panv«*, 

Ofndals claim that the hardline approach 
towaidi militancy has shewn itself to be suc¬ 
cessful. They bonfMe* that miNtaius are on 
the run and toisK of them are suing for 
pcMC The 'siBcess* of Punjab is flsunud 
to buttfcas the cUim chat the same can be 
achieved In Kmhmir. This, in any case. «wi 
also the thnisi of the Punjsb chief minister 
at iba Farldabad AlCC session when he 
argued agonic any diakgue with the 
militanu or any letasaCioo ofthc icprasaion. 

Tlie ggva m na m of India las all along in- 
slued that India Is fighting a prosy war in 
Kashour. Inturo thb leaves 0>c govenuneru 
undecided iBcut the status of the Kashmiri^ 
i a ace they to be constdeted citizens or not. 
AH avenues fv tedreasal of grievancas have 
been cloaeil itoons of me ms ea of security 
toroei are routndy dismhaed at dWnferroa- 
tkw, and (he OMStant harping on ^kistan 
and Idarnic fundamcntahini lends aedibility 
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in ihi i1iTi hrtrt It niwtili lliil li li lirtr 

MurtmomtlMiiMteiitNn. luted tMi 
p wo t p tl o u te tuacd gjwiod vKli iIk 
dcnwlltei of (be Bibri MwJM Md tbe 
petrocM tocai lodii. I( is this 
psycbctofkal «id eiooiional sute thM ba* 
psttbcd the donand for stfrteeraiiutiofl 
W Ibe forefroa. 

ETta<ic Cleansing? 

While Uk loamiMM'i i Mp o ua is lo su^ 
pms (his by force , more chauviAutic 
elem em s within Indian lockty hn«v ban 
(oint a step furtha by deiBadiiif ‘dan^ 
iraphk Indian isatiotf of the vtlkys which 
Bkcans idclcmcni of Hindwihne. This iih 
shttow demand irmaiiM on (he agenda of 
the RSS ^parivar* and was caflnsscd by ihe 
XSS rally In Odhi on Nownber • last yw 
where the dermnd was made for settliaf 
(vtiicd defenoepenoruNl belonpia$4o Dogrt 
communJiy In the valley. 

As if this «ai nos enoufb. uoloo heote 
tnlnUter S 8 Oiavan informed parbameni 
oa February 26 and March I tw (be go w n- 
mant has offered* the ICasImifi Pandits a 
aa^e ton^ In any pan of ihe valley of iheir 
cheica Sinee a section of the Kaehmin 
Hindu rafufeai hesa. been demanding a 
'bomelarMJ' for the Kashmiri Pandits north 
and east of JWam. i a covering more than 
h^f of the vilby; it Is Implicit in the gosera* 
RKDC's offer till they are moving (owirds 
viviseeiion of tw valley along rabgiow iinee 
>■1 as dffiiante by a secttofi of (he Kashmiri 
hndita Then Is another danger In (his 
*ofFer'. Since 'Hindutvt' isteersbed as the 
sine gue non of Indiarutces, tie union home 
ministry's ‘offer* could well bec o me (he Rnt 
step toward realising some sort of xKnk 
cimsang*. Lhtie by Utile tbe goiemmeni is 
showing (hat its undenunding of the 
Kashmir probbm and solution arc not very 
different from that of the Sangh *pari «ar*. 

In the last 31 months the widespread 
repression hasaffected every section of the 
population in the valley. For insunce, it is 
known that foreitry milium anetied. more 
than 20 persons art 'inierrcgated*. Out of 
thoee arrested, how many hme been artasied 
for being (ecroriiu. and hern many for the 
vague charge of ’abetment’ is not kimwa. 
Also not known lie the routiK anesis, tor¬ 
ture and ’deaths In crosi'flie*. Reports of 
cuwodiBi dead! under 'Opentlon Tiger’ aie 
kfkm by now. Even senior serving officen 
etptesft helpieaneu when approadwd with 
ladrvidual casa of those r^yed or missing. 
They frankly ay that they have no jurisdtC' 
lion over the icurity fotets. This writer has 
personal experseoce of aipr^Khing the 
minister for Intenial security with a list of 
93 persons arrested since 1930 and whose 
whcieabouti are unknown tepiic the high 
court serving notices on the auihoriiiei 
Nothing has been heard of from the miteer. 

All allegaticns of rape irt dismissed as 
ditiftformaiionby the miliums lo tnalign 
and desnoralis the IndktJi security forces. 

Mil 


Tla^fcvcc wr eate te paepk of 
SapdR by tbe WSf mm Umb rafti^ to 
ac^ tbe iirimpiBitllua oflarad by tba 
gorameai. Tbe bwaiags aad kBIbip at 
Ctewk m Sratw ateh RSulNd m 210 
dcMba bara beca CorgMMn by tlw adminin* 
radon. The ina ui fY headed by the divisioftnl 
comaiiMionrr of Srinagar mm boycotted by 
the paopla The ftyucrious taUing of H N 
thbadMO. trade unioaiN and human rights 
acdvisi»tbe valley, who had meticulously 
GOiBpied the in dModial deaths end The 
aemilnation of Abdul Ahad Gwoo. a 
le a der of the JKLF. raise duiurbing quet- 
lioiis about the rale of the security forces. 
And aow tbe death la 8SF custody of a 
J and K pobemaa has brought out the 
pound reality of hss* and Them'. 

FnOM BaO id Wcftsc 

All ia aK. tbe goverammi of India is 
caught in a wub of iu own nukirg by 
stoaewatting every possibUliy of a lohitlOA 
within the bounds of the ladiaa Consiiiu* 
lion la tbe past aad penisud with iu polley 
of dngliaa oii nibuney as the main issue 
10 be tackled. The poranuncni'i refusal to 
talk to aiqoar withovi flm givicg up arau 
asDouMs to adting the Kasbmiri pe o ple to 
surrender to (Is Indian goueraAcnri diktat 
before wgwiaafflnii cao begm> Ground lah* 
ly in Kashmir Is that the demand is for a 
referendum aad after the saenrien of the 
last three yevs. thou Is a sulen detenoina* 
lion that there win be no lurnng back. The 
impaeae thus created suits dte purpose of 
those unions m India who adra^ strong- 
ana meshods ■ the only wny out. But more 
than three ymrs of tryteg to sump out 
rabelboa has only seca it grow. While nor* 
mil life is congdetely dUocaied. ilw only 
linJt the viUey now hee with India is Ihe 
ladiaa miJitafy presenco From postal ser* 
VKO to tax collectiosM and from the local 
adnuAieirition to (be judkiary, ruMhing 
functions anymore The aaiire of present 
bnfc wludt pds ludte army apmn Kashsun 
people learea Kashnuris wbhnoopiion but 
to be convinced that their «ry survival is 
at sake Esa F aibsarily India Is in coecral 

of Kashmir it Ires lost it in ocry other wny. 

One canoot fault Pakiflaa for uking ad* 
vaAUie of (be discocofkure of (hr Indian 
government. Soon after thwarting the third 
attempt at emesing (he bne of comral, 
(be Misun govenasum reminded India 
about iuiocreasiagdifrinihympicivoting 
Kashmirle from croesing theHne of coairoi 
and apprairri to UN u prenl on India to 
renbse the gravity of tbe silsalioR xnd to 
move to Rsolvn (he tepuit The Indian 
gorenanem hm shown bmA erahtmaun for 
iavolviag ounde ponui by coroptaining 
about AkiiUB a^ late lebbyii^ to have 
(te US telmc Mlettf is a Terroriu stale’, 
laiematkmalrtaiion ii (bus la-buili in the 
siiuetkw. no nnticr how India and Pikisun 
look at Shimia Fbei. 

Conaeftuently. after more dun three yean 


H B» dMte EM Nam bad f» wm 
coal of aiteulBlRg IritflaA cotsiiol will riee 
intem of man and material. Tbereareno 
longer any cacape rontae avaMIe in the 
form of eketions or appointments of poll* 
iknl advisore so long as (be main liiue of 
alicsution U sldeUned. Poley^maken are 
unable to com p rehend that popular si^port 
for mUMaacy itfuso to decliot hnraiiar there 
ti BO loluiion in right which comas anywhere 
done 10 poputar asplraiiona 

Enllghiened Mlf-inierec. therefore, 
ihai Ihe government withdnsv the 
(mse MencAe given to the saewrity forces and 
pioeceuu the pmonnd of the security forces 
ai «rei ai (he atejmstratiosi for crimes com* 
imitad. If the ftkisuni army can lentciKe 
10 death aa aimy major and send 1 3 others 
tobfeimpriaonmem for the Ubngi atikndo 
BahawnI (Sind) last June, what makes the 
iBdaan security forces so special that they 
hare to be treated with kid glores? It should 
also be clear by now that mlktancy must be 
fought poUticaJly by wcakming the bond 
b s tw ian the msucs and the militants. Unless 
iustiee ie provided, fear and disirust will not 
end end supprei for mihiaiHt will coiMinua 
Thus dismaniing the regime of terror is the 
preconditkw br any solution. This alone 
will restore the political process and allow 
heghhy conientlon between divcrgeni obyec* 
tires of vaiiout political groups wuhm 
Kashmir lo come to foie This would also 
help preparations towards organising a 
trtJa(eral confere n c e among the governments 
of India and Pakistan and Ksshmin leaders 
essential for resolving the issua 

There is an urgency behind this h needs 
icrtetation that chauviiuun and anti-Muslim 
prejudice all <ner India Found sustenance in 
Uo about denniction of ictnpks in Kashmir 
or in ignoraicT of the facts of Kashmiri 
ftndh iDigraiion from the valley which ac* 
tualy acederated after Jagmeftan look over 
ia January 1990. This should act.as a 
roninder that if the policy of attrition is npt 
rolled back, the comequences point in the 
diicciiOB of a vDOphoblc build-up which 
will pave the way eventually for ‘demo- 
grap^ IndiaruaiM>n‘. 

In some waya time is propitious for a new 
tack. Not kiR becaoae the organised face 
of Hindu chaiwinism in India can easily be 
put on the tbfensive. Also international 
prresure on India to take cornctire measures 
is bound to mount because of the U$* 
w es t er n preoccupation with the spread of 
Islanic fundamenuiism. The Joim GS- 
Russian *study mission’ contends (hat *'US 
and other vrestera countries are wary of 
Kashmir's pomrial to mplode into large- 
scale war and its eAttAglemeAt with the 
spread of Irianac atreoiism”. Id that unse, 
the attempt at foisting leaders and striking 
deals with Hnoq Abdullah deserves notice 
iaiofar as even the Natiooal Con ference has 
been compelled todetsouaceiute terrorism 
aiMl has demiadcd that Amnesty Interna¬ 
tional be allowed to vlili Kashmir valley, 
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Fwchayati Raj and Early Mkmings 
of Disasters 

James Manor 

Pvtchsiywti nj institutions are not only a virtuBlly foolproof 
source of enrly wtmings ebout potentisJ calamities, but also an 
effective means of ensuring that such warnings do not go 
unheeded. 


J 

JEAN DREZE, Amartya Sen aad others 
hve rtthily called our utention to ihe rok 
(hii a fne pma 9n pity in piovidiftt earty 
winunp of drought. OoodJng, food ibor- 
lages. ir»e outbids of disease which can 
muihroom int9 fulJ'Scak calamities if kh 
unattended.' Indian journalisii have 
repeatedly diflinguished themselves on 
this front, but their couaierpans in most 
of Asia and Africa are too constrained by 
government controls to adtievc much. 

All of this deserves to be stressed In 
order to encotfige other naiioru to follow 
India's esample. but we also need to pay 
attention to hdian jourtiaJisis* own view 
of their effcaiveness at providing early 
warflings. f^>oners In northern Karna* 
taka, some of whom have raised the alarm 
when calamides loom, stress two points, 
hirsii they are acutely aware of iheir own 
limitations as seniineli. Second, they 
hetieve that siiung pancha)«ti ra) insiltu* 
tions of the iind that eusted in Karnataka 
between 1987 and 1991 provide a far more 
reliable source of early «arnings than 
journalists caik They emphasise, however, 
that such insiitiitioRi can only be effeC' 
live if thfy oif strong. This latter point is 
immensely urportant just now, as vvtous 
stale governments aie preparing legisla* 
lion to bring dieir panchayati raj systems 
into line with the new consiitutionai 
amendment. 

[1 

The journalists argue that their condi* 
lions of employment make it difTioilt for 
them, and for their counierparis in other 
regions of India, to serve as a dependable 
early warning system. Most repoflers in 
northern Karnataka, much of which is 
prone to droughts and ovibreaki of 
related illneu are stringers for BangaJore 
newspapers. Stringers receive around 
Rs per nmih, which means that they 
can only give pan of their time to the job. 
The need to commit themselves to other 
employment makes It dlfTiculi for them 
to move very fni oc very often outside the 
disifici headqiBTters towns. Since most of 
I hem haven'll best^a motor scooter for 
innspon and no allowance for hiring 
other vehicki, thcii ability to roam wide* 
ly within their dUtricis (some of which are 
very large) it further limited. 


Thit seriotaly undermines their effec* 
tivertess at dacovering and invcsiigaiing 
emerging calanities. most of which arise 
in rural areas far from the main towns. 
Even the rejreseniaiivcs of the Droevn 
Hnrotd/PrfgJ^iwti newspaper group, who 
arc proper 'staff reporters* with fulhtime 
salaries, have difTicuhies with iranspon. 
Oiveo this and the fact that most pub* 
lishabic stories emerge from the district 
headquaners. reporters tend only rarely 
to venture into the remoter paru of their 
districts. 

These journalists also ucsd not to look 
beyorsd the botndaries of their districts, 
since by doing sft they trespass on the 
bailiwick of acoHeaguc working for the 
same nnvsp^ier. This causes yet more 
problems, since ihe full seriousness of a 
drought or «i outbreak of disease may 
only become apparent when dtsirici 
borers are ctow^. Only one journalist 
in the whole of nortb^n Karnataka. 
M Madan Mohan of TV HmCu. is 
encouraged to range over more than one 
district as part of his normal routine This 
has made it possible for him to deliver 
early warrun^ on several occasions, but 
he still insiss that the press does not 
provide a satisfaciory safeguard against 
disasters. Theediiors of other newspapers 
very occassonaJly encourage their Held 
repcescntativ« to crOss district borders, 
but they also areas the inadequacy of this 
as a source of early warnings.^ 

There are (/course local papers in most 
districts, ustally in the headquarters 
towns, but thi^ do little to strengthen the 
waidifuliiesiof the press. Most of them 
tend lo print imised versons of sorves 
taken from Lvger papers published in the 
state oepiul. together with a few urtadven* 
(urous local rcgiorts. Some oust mainly to 
extort money from ptomiaeni local peo¬ 
ple by (hretMing to pt^lah embanaas* 
ing stories about them, but many are too 
ui>der4Dforined even to accomplish that. 
One weU'informed source insists that 
most of the 36 newspapers published in 
Mysore diuril l«rk the resources even to 
have learned of an e^Ant such as the re¬ 
cent atrocity against scheduled caste peo¬ 
ple in Nanjaagud taluk of that district, 
until they read about it in papers publish* 
ed ia Bangalffe—and Mysore has a far 
liveher preas than most districts in nor* 
them Karnataka. 


Theft mt ctcaptio wa to thli uninspiring 
picture, leal newaptpen tod r epofte r s 
that have good enough connections lo get 
wind of a drought or flood or outbrak 
of disease But reports on such things in 
district newspapers tend not to produce 
action from dvil servants at the district 
level. For that lo happen, the stories must 
appear in papers published in Ihe suie 
capital, since h is there that district*Iml 
officials' supenors, who have the power 
to censure them. sit. 

Even when bureaucrats are directly in* 
formed by caicens of impending ctia* 
miiies. ih^ do not invariably take quidi 
action. A press repi^ on the recent 
drought in Malkangiri district of Orissa, 
for otample. sated that an elder from one 
village in wWch about 25 families were 
surving had alerted the authorities early 
on, but despile this, nooffidal had vitiud 
this and neighbouring villages for three 
months.' ioirnalisis in northern Karna¬ 
taka say (hat to ensure that such alarms 
receive prompt responses, some means 
must oust to jxn pcdiikal pressure on dvil 
servants. Diw and Sen have also made 
this point. 

Vfe might Apeet slate legislaiors to play 
a role in informing higher auihoriilei 
about emerging calamities and in pressing 
for action. But reponen argue forcefully, 
with abundant iUusintive examples, that 
most MLAs spend too mudi time outside 
their constituencies, politicking m the 
huie capital or elsewhere, to do this ef* 
feciively. These journalisis regard them¬ 
selves as far more dependable watchdogs 
than legislators. 

There was a time, many years ago, when 
political paniei-’~especial)y the Cong* 
resi^had organisations in the distrkis 
that were sufficiently strong and penetra¬ 
tive to function well as mfonnaiion* 
pthering instruments. But (he decay that 
has overtaken the orpnisaiions of mosi 
political parties in recctii times makes U 
impossible for them to provide much in 
the way of early warnings, ffeponerv have 
even faith in parly workers than in 
dvil servants or legislators. 

Ill 

These sarrve reporters argue convincing¬ 
ly that this unham of afTairs chang¬ 
ed dramaticrily when strong panchayati 
raj institutions—rilla parishads and man- 
dal panchtiyau—ousted in Karnataka bet¬ 
ween I9f7 and 1991. 

Before the creaiiofl of these insuiuiioru. 
the main occasion at which legjslaiort and 
bureaucrats conferred on conditions in 
rural areas was the meeting of (he dUirtet 
d^lopment council, ^cry three months. 
Information at iheve metTings mainly 
flowed in one direction, from ihe deputy 
commissioner lo the Ml.Av The legis* 
lators made a few repiescmations which 
had been paced to them by prominent 
consiituems. but rhey mostly asked the 
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DC About bow I Macs wm »d 

what WM bdof 6 om ai ite irtsmois 
AAd he <oe occaatonally ihe) would brief 
ibcfD. Saporten wbo obicfved thew en- 
counim nay have doubted ibe estem of 
their own uodentiAding of cbe rural 
MtM. but they knew enough to racofnise 
both that the deputy comnuuioner'i 
taiponeea wve ^nory’ end that mow 
MLAe were oo NHnrormed to tee Now 
Inodaquate ha commems wcr One muk 
wot IhM the tfroughtieiicr ptognunme in 
Ihote day* oatied mainly on paper. 

JoumaJisitdo not judfe the MLAt too 
harthly for ihcir ^blissful lack of 
awtreneu*. Their cmsiituencia arc. after 
all» quite Jarga A tiaeaMe diitrict Like 
Dharwar. for eumpk hai only I j tefit- 
laton wilh rural coouituendn. And long 
ibwftcet in Bangalore (an ovemighi 
journey from Dharwar) aie an occupa 
lional necetiiy for ihcse ML At. 

Whoi the Anchayati Raj Aet came into 
force, howo«, things changed. The dlla 
paritikBd Nad S6 ckeicd memben, aB from 
rural aieat. Sik« nearly all of them lived 
in iheir conailuetKief, they kept In (ouch 
not only wlthordlnary villagen but with 
memberi of the mandal panchaytit who 
in Dharwar dkina numbered no leu than 
(In the entire itata there were M7 
eleeied memben of cilia parishadt and 
55.111 on mandal panch^ia) 

With such good informatton<ga(henng 
networks in their much RnaJl^ consii- 
tuenciet. cilia parithad members were et- 
iremely welhierted on conditioAs In the 
villages. The new act ga«v them sumcient 
powers and aatus to encourage them to 
be awertlve in council meetings, which 
were always well attended and which oc¬ 
curred once each month.* Indeed, ih^ 
were if anything exceuivdy vocal and 
critical of alleged administrative failures. 
Prew reports from across the state are lit¬ 
tered with references lo 'stormy seukMs*. 
*noiiy scenes’, etc. at these meetings. 
Hardened jouiWlistt in Dharwar district 
found n ‘thrilling* to attend these, not 
least bccauM of the avalanche of infor¬ 
mation on grassroots problems that 
emer g ed on nearly every occasion.* 

In these circumstances, civil servants 
and Tcprescntatives of Bangalore news¬ 
papers learned early and in great d^l 
about water shoruges. outbreaks of 
disease and Rooding m rural arenas. The 
formidable powers whKh metobm and 
elected preskknis of the zilla ptrishads 
enjoyed gave them ihe clout to pressure 
bureaucrats ino prompt action, and ins¬ 
pired in them a wiliingneu to badger 
reluciant officials until something was 
done. On thene nre eecaslona when ■ 

president was slow to respond to reports 
of distress, i be urong presence of opposi¬ 
tion party representatives on the zilla 
parishad (and it mattered oot whether N 
was Janata Dal or Congress(l)> 
guaranteed that he too would be hounded 
into action. MLAi and sometimes MPs 


(tf of tafcom were PO P vot ing meaibm) 
aiiendad momhJy siDt pnrtih^ 
and every three mooiha mcctir^ were at¬ 
tended A smte gmemmem mmlser. so 
that detailed uformaikm easily found ks 
way to Bangalore^ even if it was oauiied 
from press r^ons. 

It w got surprisiag. ibaa. that mofussil 

loumafiKi regud strong paBehvMi raj iis- 
aauiloqt not only as g vRtimDy foolproof 
source of early waraiogs about potential 
calanhies. but as ap effective means of 
ensuring that such wanuMs do not go 
unheeded. 

These loumaltsis have, hoawei. issuad 
(heir own early wanungaboui the fmure 
of paftdi a yati raj inakudoas now that the 
new consrkudonal amendaeAt has cotne 
into force. They insin that these institu¬ 
tions will onb be effective ai raising the 
alarm about bought, epidemict. ffooding 
and the like if eleetad mentbers are giwa 
enough poaen Over buraauoBU awl spen¬ 
ding to cncriise (han. I r stale-level polki- 
oaas. who ar? naturally reknUM to erode 
their mm fonueiMe. donoieaendsigAiri- 
cantpowcrtoihese bodies under (he laws 
nm* being revised. Ihea paachayat mem- 
bm will become deiboraliicd and passive 
Early warainp wiN qu cmerfe from such 
people. The osi in human terms, when 
avoidable calamnies strike rural com- 
muaitics. wig be high. 


1 St for amiailB. J D« md A Sea. Htmjtf 
M ArMr /klion (Oxford, im). ChapHr 
five; J Dicicand ASmfedih TV fMrM 
Smtomy qf Htutger. Volume two. Amine 
Arvearfoa (Oxford. IP901, especially 
Ospaen two and Oiran by Dfcae 

2 I am cspeeialy grauful to M Msdan Mohan 
of TV WeAfc hubk; C Raghtvatk ssaortair 
edkor of TV TiniB gf fndie. Bai^slore; 
M AMnu. TV Times ^/adfe, Kubli; and 
M B Marsmkal, TV Timer qf TmHa H>scre 
and formerly Culbafga, for iafonaation oa 
thme nailov provided in kHflvicws in April 
1993. 

5 UNI ispoA, pubUihed In wiow iwwipapm 
ca April ?. 1993. 

4 In addition, cecti sills panshad had nine 
rtandiag coounkteai which met each month, 
and coASMktaMe informstioo on gnisroetr 
probtoiu emerged i Vie too The preu was 
AM lavaed to Uioc menlngi, as ii ims 10 slOs 
parishad pleiwry ios>ons. but iwwi of the 
proeecdu^ mu often pa^ to c^onrn by 
memben who wsmsd their viam aksd moi? 
widely 

5 Thoc eofBBUMi ire based on dkcussioni 
with doxeaaef former pmidentt and mcm- 
ben of Ilia parlthads. dlurki-level 
bufuaucmli and jouriwliui, la Dharwar, 
Mysort Utiaea Kannada. Mandys. Banga* 
lofT and Kolar detrteta The oeoesuon cones 
fiom aa interview with M Madan Mohan. 
HvHi, April 5. 1993. 


Face of Dowry in Orissa 

ftawsLixsoy Phli 


The detrttmd for dowry Md the hMrtasment of married women by 
(heir husbends snd ^•Uws is m inu/f/«cjgre And muithretigious 
phenomoion in OrissA. Oniy i strong women^s movement CAn 
counter this widespreod sociAJ pnctrcc 


VERY few people realise how woleru 
Oriyt society is viy>«.v4r women. This is 
soncthiflg that can be enily proved stalls- 
licatly whb tW slate topping in dowry- 
deaths which have inenased fit>m two to 
dj in the 19B''-9l period. Incidents of rape 
have similarly increased from 114 lo 215 
by 54.9 per (OK in this period. There has 
also been a rtaclme of the femak popula- 
lioo in the decade I9B1-91. Thus, the 
maleTenak; alio which was I.000r9tl in 
t9Bl has geesedown to 1.000:971 in I99f. 

One reads and hean a lot about the 
kerosene stove ‘acddeati—which have 
assumed iilarming p roportioas tinoe the 
I^BOs—cc suiting in the deaths of women, 

as wdl«. of ihc icrror iafVtcd on ifacni 
in order to oitrid dowry from their 
parenis tiRcr their marriaga la this piece 
we focus mostly on thw who have lur- 
vived^fivcn s dtttoune wMch allows the 
‘golden <ig-Lviag hea’ to live—and one 
case of brida^ming. Whai wc present 
are ond leuinonies brought before the 


Utkala Mahda Samiti. They shMier patri¬ 
archal aayihswhich ledc to siiuaie dowry 
%s a girl’s shoe of parental property, or 
as a daughur’s life insurance policy 
secured by her parents at Ihe time of her 
marriage. The case of bride^ming we 
eke is based on a focal newspaper report 
(5km TVsei Noveite 2B. 1992). It mlaim 
to a Muslim girl and her bu^and and 
demoftsuaus the multi-reU^out nature of 
tbit phCAomoton. 

Case 1: SaMaSomotfd^ Nanygn idnkg 
w/o Achindm Samef, ^ikufa, CMfiock 
dis/rta) 

When the couatry cclebraied radepen- 
dence day laa year <1992). Sabita Samali 
d^ represemd a direct antithesis to k. 
Sabita’s father. Narayan Lanka, had got 
her married in July 1991. paying a dov^ 
of Ri 214100 in cash. iodc gold 

aad silver ornaments and ocher ihLn^ 
worth fU4l4D0 were also ^ven. Narayu 
Ufika. a nre-coAUable had to mU off his 
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M the 

Dfftfepwfit AMhorMy 
(BO%> m • hiMi i mw y mSwr. PnfoUa 
H^«k (Kebiidfa*! bro(her-lft>law). ea 
OWWr in 1m BDA. had helped hits 
MM the Job the yoiut bride |M caupHi 
li • vWow OMcfc aT doerry ud brib^ 


her repukrly. He took iway aB her 
omanwfMi " alter all. Prafgla Ntyak had 
to be ^Mid* for Mcuring hhn a aad, 
abo to make k peraaneiu. Her paitou- 
Maw dcw hMevened to lKb» Sabica end 
•he had 1010 throuph variou thiftp. in’ 
dudknf a aodoB whh e whdHlocior. 


Alter a pokK SaMta could not take ii 
aay mam Ste «ai forced to cecape to 
*fmadom’. Since her faihcr was poeted ai 
KendrMda. die lived alone in (heir 
vllUpa Ihkiii advantape of thd her hue* 
bud, a eoutki of hie and Prafulta Hayak 
raittackod thdr houec. They took army 
Ri 124X0 and Sabia whh them. Ahhouph 
ihie happened in from of the vUlatm. 
nobody oum to her reecua. Sibka wit 
taken to PrifuUa Nayak*i midcncc at 
Bhubamehwm. Then bepan her tauma of 
Aufuet 15. 1992. 


Sabiu watppgAd knd beaten by Nayek 
and hli two colkpe-poina toot. They 
iwinad her am and bmke her hand with 
a rod. 'Piey omoMed all her omamentt. 
Nayak*i I6>ymr old daughter alto joined 
in CO give Sadta electric ihocki. She was 
forced to tipn on a blank piece of paper. 
Finally, a rod wei put on the l^mr part 
of her abdomen and the young mea stood 
on It. Sabita bled profuedy and lo« con* 
tdouinat. The ‘carnival* wet at last over. 
Thinking that the was dead they duenped 
her at a dee c ited place about a kilotnetre 
away. Laie at ni^t it rained and SabHa 
lepaiaed her tentei. As the «u fonod 
diKmu^ by *i ‘inspection leam* from the 
Nayak housd>old. she wmi taken to the 
Bhubanethwv hoipital. Here the doctors 
were loM tlw the had falten from the 
roof. Her broken hand was put in plaster 
and the «it discharged. 

Sabita'i father roached Bhubaneshwar 
when he heard about ihero eveou to hero 
a last gUmpee of hb daughter. Moat peo¬ 
ple In Ihdr vUtape were certain that Sabita 
mu dead. Ai this lupe Na)ok spread the 
story that Sabita had ttokn cighi 'bharta* 
of gold from tbdr bouse and had tried to 
escape wHh 1; that she was mad. etc 

Sabita and her father icached the Sabid 
Nagar poHec tiatiOA and lodg^ a com- 
plaint oa Anptet II. 1992. Thcmipector. 
njjiyalaimi iVlarJyi imiird hrr aiMl hri 
of conyififlg and ■uppcriiing teat, 
via. that the had *mitreported* an acd- 
deai. Ms Acharjya ttrip^ her father of 
tome money he carrted in hit pocket. 
SubacquoHly. she demanded Bs 50010 go 
10 ^Mta‘t and her iB'tow‘i vOage to make 
enquiries. No police action teems lo hero 
ben taken til October 12. 1992. 


cam U: ClMteAi—l Hmthte 
fkajmk mkwa mb Aktlmjm AHm 
Ait vkewa, CWiscikdbMr) 

Chapala kteyak was married off for a 
dowry wbkA inciu d e d Ra 54X0 in cash 
and iu 204XD la the foeat of pold onta- 
menu. Aktha)i Bchera, her hiieband had 
a rke busmen and was tubacqueaily 
employed as a driver. The dowry was. in 
fact, handed mcr duriap the mamape. 
Soon after her narriape her la Ians 
wuisd a *bhan:-a cunomary ifft^Cor 
Sabkri *Hii^a$bya* <u aastciti lodten 
paralM of the Karwa Chautb). She wit 
beaten up for this and the ‘bhara* was 
tubeequeotly tern by her pareau., 

Whea Chapala was pnpmin she was 
taken badt by her father. Howmer. her 
hueband perwaded her to mun. They 
■pent some time happily and ware bkend 
with a son. After about tao monchi her 
husband waasad aTV set from her tether. 
Since she refmed to she was strip¬ 

ped of all her befonpiais by her busbaod. 
These were scM to buy a TV set. 

After this Akshaya aeema to Karo 
become actraoed to aaocher womu and 
his behaviour vteo-ns Ctepala women- 
ed. She was regularly beatci by her hua* 
bend and her in-laws. ‘F>wy cron tried to 
giro opium to her child and kJI Mm. Once 
when her husband was mm hrr in-lawt 
beat her mercilessly, ftirtu&aiely. the 
villagcn inurroned and rotf raiiMd (hem. 

Chapala's tether cane over to see her 

and was persuaded to tabs her atong ^'iih 
him Cor a morth lo ‘CooT iWnpa Her haa- 
baod went oror lo meet bar thrice after 
which she wm conroni eatl y forgotten for 
4 year. Her teher had lo po oror to her 
in-tewi and work out a ‘compromise* to 
send her back. Howoror, whm Chapala 
returned she was kept mpregntad by her 
husband and her in laws and was otpoecd 
toiyamatk tmot. With the hsfo of some 
vinifers. ChafBla coUanad a medical om- 
tificate to proro that she hod been beaten 
serou ly. Then she filed a FIR at tbe 
Barchana police sutioo. Acsempu made 
by Che podee to calk to hm buebind and 
faibcTHn-law prorod to be counter^ro- 
ducUro. She vns torturod man aroi^ Con- 
seqacncly she was forced lo muni to bet 
pareau. Ahkoupb mom than a ymt has 
parsed, nochiap has happened and. she Is 
too seated torttura to the *heir she has 
moped f COOL She wths for the day when 
she wBl be pKen a maim—ce aBowanc a 
for herself and her child. 

Qm fil Atefdte Mo MfoMsMokMi 
SmoPi. wAf Nanmteviark Srotea Catmek 

diarki) 

hUrake wro aimed ofT oo June lO. 
im Her tefom. • 'pany aorkar* ia the 
Cuttad MetoJ Cnthpi ratead a huge 
amoiM, wtidk aw fi«M oror ai dowry. 
Thfei iaduded Rs 15400 in cwh. ftro 
holm'of pold and Rs SO^OO^te ihe form 
of gifts. 


Soon after amgriapi Nandi tfshwband 
‘dbeoverod'ikm ^ wm * 1 ^ wd dmk'. 
She was told that he had minted the 
dowry not bee Namita was mked to pat 
another Rs 504X0 and torttred for some 
time. After thh hm techer-bvlnar took h(r 
(o Cuttmk (July 16, IMS) and left her 
there rnkiog her to munt with Rs SO40O. 
It wm impoentee for Namiia'i father to 
raise the owney At this juncture her hus¬ 
band wrote a tetter to her tether in whkh 
he threatened to bum her. 

After a yaw a few relatiros of her hus¬ 
band one loCunmk. Tli^ aehid Nanha 
M po iiamediately to her husband who 
•wroportadioberory Bl. Nainia ranch¬ 
ed ha husbandV plam only to lealtee that 
chit was a He She was mted if she had 
brought (he money with her. She told 
them that piven ha tether*! ohical IVum- 
dal posilioo he was in no condition to 
raise the nomy. She wm lortured for ba 
teiluie and ha tetha-in-law the 

earlter rhual of liking ha and knvi^ ha 
Ml Cutinek. aid. rnkiog her lo ratura, if 
ai all. whh the money. 

On Septentea 2, 1991 Nanuta heard 
(hat ba husbusd had married for (he se¬ 
cond One She hmsinee gone to court and 
waits for a maintenance aBowanen 

Cear fl^ Prtyambada MUhra fd/b 
Cyaaakwm JterA mb Shibashmim 

Misfoa. Pufidisincf) 

Piiyiinbetei wi: (named on Sepuroba 
24, 1992. Ha husband wm posted ai 
Bangalore. Theirs was a small temily and 
consisted of ha motha-ln-law and ha 
two som. Her motba-in-law got a pen¬ 
sion. nnee ha late teiha-in-law hnJ been 
a g o roi B i n c nt servant. These feaiuies pro¬ 
ved to be 'aitraaive* to Priyambada's 
parents. The dowry demnod Included 
Rs 40400. a scooter. TV lei and five 
bhnris of gold. Four bharis of gold, 
Rs 134X0 in cash, 10 bharis of silver and 
certain otha things were given. 

After ha mirnage these thirtgs were 
forcibly taken away from PHyambada. 
When she reached Bangalore she realised 
that ha huibaid wm a driva of Rimpoft 
vHudm, not a supervisor in a bank, m 
had bca ^ before their naniagn 
Ha neigbbotes at Bangalore were very 
kind to ha and it was from them that she 
IcanK that ha husband planned lo 
morda ha. In fact, they advised ha lo 
go back to ha parents. 

Priyambada returned hoow with ha 
faiha and ha brotha who had gor>e to 
vtek ha. Somaime afla (hii she deHrored 
• baby. When ha brotha informed ha 
motha-in-law about this she wm %ay 
abusive and fwked him off saying that 
thte was imr tsssible as ha son had (tot 
beat married in the first pteca Soon after 
she rented out their house end went away. 
Ia (he meanwhile Priyambada's hbsband 
was transferred to Hydmbad. 

When Pnyambada reached Ntyigarh 
with ha parents and ha brotha and 
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Miflii« bfr ia-lm* fiUet, they 
decided w My oil While lUyint there. 
Ae lecd chftlnBan*i wife came ow lo 
■es hee. She vied to poaon her child aod 
Wt after abusing and chivaieniAf her. She 
raturaed the tnl day with toondai and 
Priyaoibada's bnnlier*in<ljw. They broke 
fauo the houM and manhaodkd Priyan- 
bade and her father. Priyambeda and her 
father filed a FIS ai the Naya^arb police 
•tation. TiMy have ateo met (he chief 
niBifier of Orista. At preeeai both 
Prlytjnbada awl her child live with her 
parents waitint for jiwice. 

Our A ftima Daa fd/o ^ncfikodt 
B/tvboMhw^.w/d Ashok Dm, Cutloek) 

Aflima wae married to Ashok Du on 
January 2b> I9t9. Before her marriage 
AehokS ptRflti had wanted a scooter, a 
IV set and a refrtBeraior as dowry. 
Anima’s uncle had flatly refused this u 
her father (a retired government servant) 
was in no position to meet this demand. 
In fact, he had even told them to cancel 
the marriage proposal if they were serious 
about the dwrv. Anima's woald*be ia* 
laws seem to have changed their positioo 
and the marriage was solemnised ai 
Bhubaneshwar. 

Mier Anima reached Rourkela (where 
her reiided) her mother*m*law 

began comparii*f the dowry brought by 
Ashok's brother's wnV was abused 
and ill-treated by her hvseand and her 
Ln*laws, Aihok left for Cuttack >*i.ere he 
taught ai a school and Anima stayed on. 
being reduced to a 'maid' of the house* 
hold. One day she was beaten srrerely and 
had a swollen hand. She went over to her 
uncle who w» a doctor for help. When 
her uncle and auni went to drop her back 
In the evening, her in*l8ws were not 
prepared to accept her. After a lot of per* 
suuion they were made lo change their 
minds. In the meantime Anima’s parents 
were traumatised by the ireaimeni meted 
out to her. the nrtvs of which reached 
them at Bhubaneshwar. Before she left 
Rourkela for Bhubaneshwar her in laws 
took away all her ornaments and her sariv 
After this her parents decided to send her 
to her husband at Cuttack. He did not ap¬ 
prove of this and. subsequently, she was 
accompanied by her sisters and a cousm. 
who went met to Ashok'i place. The 
underlying belief was that, perhaps, 
without her iti'laws' preseice the marriage, 
would work. Her two sisters camped with 
Anima for a few dayv In course of this 
he abused rreryon^ Anima's in*laws came 
over and she was beaten, abused and kept 
segregated in a semi starved state 

Realism a that the attempt was futile 
Anima rejoiivd her parents. She now 
waits for a home and jusisce. 

Cose yt: Famk Khetun (d/o Mokammad 
AyuA Kfndnp^o, Ottnek dwna. w/o 
Abdul J4nu Ktonjhar datrtet^ 

Farida was marrted to Abdul Jam in 
191^ Her faiher had pven Rs 10.000 in 


cash apd frve teka of goM ai dowry; 
SubaaqaanUy. she iBOCliend thne dABcA. 
AI firm she waa tdVtumd for aoi bringing 
fumilwra. Soon ate bar fiMhsr sM a fur* 
nltuie aei, Farida waa not tortured for a 
motoreyde Her faiher had agreed to ihia 
as walL However. oaaUe lo bear the tor* 
tore she dcoAd to laavc for her parent's 
place OA Noveesber %% 1991 

As she wated at the Keoajhar bns 
stand, her t s i aher ia lea mi lwd tee and 
whished away her ddbhaa. teida was 
forced to return to get har chUdren back. 
When she reached there, her husband 
and her broiher*in-law doused her with 
kerosene and set her on Tira She was then 
taken to the local hoapital where her hus¬ 
band declared that she had got burnt 
due to the accidental eiiploM) of their 
keroacne sto« Faridt was shifted to the 
Cuttack hoepaaJ by her father and her un- 
da In a dying scateirseni she accused her 
husband and hei bro(hcr-in*law of selling 
her on firw forida'i faiher has met the 
Orissa chief minister, the police DC. 
several mimsdrs and offWials. Can they 
punish the guihy? 

Certain things emerge from what we 
hare narrated. Dowry donand and harass* 
jnerH hare a multi<astc basis—viz. khan* 
dayai. karaoa and brahmin women luffer 
as its vkiims. Howmrer. one needs to go 
in for imcnbre rmeareh to see how far this 
menace has touched the iribals and the 
outcasies. Moreover, although two of 
the victims belong lo Nayagarh fan ex* 
prirwely state) in the Puri district and 
Keonjhar diarret (an eii*prri>cdy state), 
one needs to look into llw western tract 
as well. 

As seen, ties probteia transcends the 
fural/wrban dichocotny. Ah hough the vie* 
(ims are mostly from the lower middle 
class, one should not loeate U as a 
pherwm^non of this class alone, ithrery 
possible that cnidde dais vsetitm. as well 
as the poorer sections do not report such 
case—fearvig sodiJ stigma or because of 
the lack of krnwledge about the legal pro¬ 
cess. itsp^iwly—uolcM the kvel of ter¬ 
ror and violnce becomes a threat to the 
hres of the vtdims, or in the rrent of their 
death. 

What we dso witness is that it b a 
muki-relifNts phenomenon. The last case 
we have cited relates to a Muslim woman 
and her husband SMIarly. the ease with 
which Hindu husbands can re-mai/y ai'ier 
harassing their Hrst wife for dowry and 
without any formd direwre is den.onsl- 
raied in one rase we have cited. 

It is indeed unfortuoate that most of 
the victims hare been 'married off in line 
with pairiarclol notuMtt of 'responsibili¬ 
ty' by their parents widtout any aicempi 
to educate ihem. or nyhka them stand on 
their own feet. This, coupled with a 
general neglect of a girTs cducation/carecr 
moulds victims to a Aereoiyped role 
associated with reproduction ai^ 'wifely’ 
responsibilities. As seen in one case, this 
reduces Ihem to the position of unpaid 


inaMa. reteg a wacttn of anplohatlon 
ittnriMwl with* bouKhokd labour. 

One also aca an attempt to tew upoe 
tradhiooi, Uhe the SaWtri anabaihya, in 
order to legitimise predatory deflumda. 
Ilui co-eusu with a lumpeniaed percep¬ 
tion which commodifiei marriage and 
convent a sacred act into a nattriahn 
ochaaga The lahcrcnt logic of com- 
pethivencas msd ha anociitloa with cog' 
sumerism (Ml TV sets) is obvious. 

The amottA of manor ral«d for dmvry 
by some pamu is disproportioisaie to 
their income This has sartoue Implici- 
liom. As seen, they are forced to kII 
their land, etc. to meet dowry demands. 
Moreorer. there is a possMUty of ihit 
pranure pusMhg (hem tougnia corrup¬ 
tion. Besides, iM nexui baween dow^ 
harassment, bribery and unerruiloymcnt. 
as seen in 'one case, needs to be 
highlighted. 

The Mructuc of acceptance erdojed by 
dowry is lignilcam. This perhaps eaplaiM 
why some of the victims were n« helped 
by co*villageii. in the case of Chaj^ 
Nayik.'hdp* was extended and a feast a- 
iracted from the vieiim't father by the 
village panchayac. Besides, help tod sym¬ 
pathy for the victims of dowry blurs 
gente'based disiirwtiofts. The behaviour 
of ihe women in the family (viz, mothers* 
in-law and female refollvea). in the locality 
(viz. the local chainntn'i wife) and at the 
police station (viz. the woman polke in¬ 
spector) rereab this mosi unambiguously. 
And. going by the record of the police and 
the time taken by t)ie Judiciary; one can 
dcfiniidy argue that both need a thorough 
rettruciuring 

Things are perhaps made more difTicull 
owing to Ihe absenra of won>en*s groups 
or a women’s movement in most parti of 
Onssa. The absence of any co-ordination 
among the few groups that oust also adds 
to the problens. Nerer t heless. the fact that 
the viciimi/thciT relatives do report 
to the police/women’s groups, as well as 
the help extended by onNnary people of¬ 
fers possibilides which cannot be ignored 
by anyone who wishes to combat this 
menace. 

[Dk author gratefully acknowtedges the help 
attended to lun by the Urkala Mahlla gaiaiti 
(Cuiiacfc) whidi includes permiiston to we (he 
capes conuiruna the inrerviews with some of 
the victims as «dl as the wntten compWnts 
received from them.) 
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Mitterrandism and the SPF 
On the Edge of Doom 

Frederic F CUJrmoai 

There Miv mMiiy interreUted ftcets thet have gone in(o the 
disintegration of the Socialist Party in France, but the primordia! 
cataiyst remains soaring mass urtempioyment. 


I 

THE magnum‘i sukide buikt that pat* 
verised the brains of Pierre Bmgovoy. 
setpegoat extraordinary, France's former 
prime minisier. signaMsed the end of an 
aged, forlorrt. menully deiiabtlised and 
battered poliaco. His persoctal ambitioiu 
had beengrotaid into the dust by the elec* 
toral tomadoof March 26 that swept into 
limbo the Miienandist monarchy, and the 
motley refuse of the socialist party. 

Symbolicaly. in a wider frame, it ex* 
ploded the pretension that France was a 
major world power. No los portentous 
was that it Umultaneously shattered the 
morsel of mendacity that the sociaiisi par* 
iy of France (5PF>. shuddering in a state 
of apoplexy v)d moral decadence, was an 
Instrument of democratic change. 

When Ber^ovoy was shovelled mio the 
first minister's job by Mitterrand, he 
plunged into it with the resounding and 
ecstatic admm's battle cry that he was the 
man of the hour, one of whose priiKipled 
goals was **io lance the abscess of corrup* 
tion'*. By then, the moralising babble 
touted by the SPF and their servant 
sounded hollow. It was one more banal 
sop of verbal o>erkill to which the people 
of France h«j been subjeaed to by one 
mob of minaierial fly*by*night hustlers 
after another in rapid succession, 

II 

True to form Beregovoy was importent 
to change anything. He wasn't meant to. 
He was a stage-managed front man. The 
ruling political class used him as a 
scapegoat; as a fragile. fnAk man grip¬ 
ped in the coils of gutter politics he prov* 
ed to be an deal gadget wielded try the 
ma.sier of the Elysee Mace. The rmancial 
and other scmdals—better siill crimes^ 
did not ebb; they rocketed on the immu* 
table irajectvy to heighu etponeniial. 

*n;c intetea'free loan of SlOO.000 that 
Beregovoy had acduired through the 
lariiesse of a ixKorious xaeketaer coovKied 
of Insider trading was suggesii«« of the 
fragrance of the kkkbachi and skuldug¬ 
gery. It was peanuts, of coune. compared 
to the torrential cash flows that irrigated 
the soil of the SPF and other politicaJ 
agents. Was Beregovoy so dumb as to 


believe that tfierc were t» irade-offt for 
such dekeubk interest* free offerings^ 

Heaven's n«nna flowed smoothly and 
uninterruptedly into the botiomless 
moneybags of the politkal caste who 
demonstrated m the poignant phrase of 
iohn F Kennedy, their rehmnee to **iesifl 
the pressure of opponunhy”. But this big* 
lime racketeer and political pimp was by 
no means a sohury swallow He cptlomis* 
ed a vast proUfeiaiirtg spedo of piofiiem 
Incubated by the binges of ccononk 
liberahsm—ate of the Meologtcal key* 
stones of the Miiierrandist arch. 

This burgeoning piofttariat and other 
parvenus kAm the value of the SPF and 
coupled their loot to the get-nch-dukk 
culture of the political casu. The cause of 
the death of Beregovoy's financial bene* 
factor remains mysterious but U is of 
minor rekvanca More perttneM in under* 
standing the SPri twitted anatomy bihe 
symbiosis between them. In such fenik 
earth, how is M to be expected that the 
racketeers would not become the c^yeci 
of unctuous ididtJtion by aU consiitueMi 
of the French political chattering classes? 

ni 

The hoary giectade that we are witness* 
ing within the SPF's tanks is the stench 
and raitk of death Miiierrwd, his cronies 
and their racketed ing fdlow trtvelkn 
built the sewer, to be sure, with exquisite 
comouflage. ioterminabk badinage and 
cover*ups. into whkh thq^ themselves have 
now plunged In so d^ng as a death 
wish—and to the dishonour of Prance— 
(hey have iteved the nation into the 
cesspool as veil. 

Beregovoy^ sdMiquidaiion coming in 
the wiltf of itr SPTs cynial. corrupt and 
ignobk reign gripped the nation not 
because of the m^ia's claims that ti 
marked the departure of a supposedly 
benign soul, but because ti unievelkd in 
a moment of apocaiyptk truth all the 
pestiferous contradictioai that bad been 
fleshing the party's orer several 

decades, but which had only braeenly 
scakd such «ik summits over the last 
decade 

There are. rai^ inter related facets that 
have gone ins the dnintegivioii of the 
SPF: but unquestionably the ^mordial 


caiilysf remains soaring mass unemploy* 
mem givenbyiheMitiemndisi propagan¬ 
da machine at M per cent or around 3 
million. This was a barefaced fabrication. 
The latest official data higNightsthai the 
number is cloar to 4 million. As in the US, 
ihe number a grotesque undercouni. 
This IS not fcriuiious as older workers, 
women, the Vabs, the Blacks and other 
margisulised youth in the inner city ghettos 
were delibereiely scrubbed from the 
unempioymeni rolls. 

As over vast traas of east Europe the 
'socialiii* government and its 'socialist' 
president had become wholly alienated 
from (he sensibibiks and hardships of the 
French whose living standards had plum¬ 
meted—a process that once again bore 
striking kinship to what was going on in 
the US since (he onset of the SOs. Precisely 
because the same causes er^endered the 
same results. In reality there were trivial 
economic policy divergenca, if any, bet¬ 
ween Reaganism/Thitcherism and the 
votaries of Mhterrandism. mplkitly In Its 
egregiously rq>rcssive Roeardian guise. 

This spireling impoverlshrsMni stemm¬ 
ing from an owrdose of austerity p^^gfi 
and repressive economic poikks impacted 
with striking errertty not only the working 
class, hut (he more vociferous and aril* 
culaie middk class. Mitterrand and hit 
successive from men: Rocard, Fabius, 
Cresson and Beregovoy had become pr> 
gressively impotent as the BOs switched 
into (he strkken 90s. 

The elections of March 21 and 2g are 
miksiones in (he annals of French poll* 
lical hiHory, 1he sheet magnitude of the 
kgiiUiive laodihde had no precedent in 
this or any odser century. The aged and 
broken MiiterriAd (7g>, afnictcd with pro* 
staM cancer, ts wholly isolated; faced with 
a right wing government with long teeth 
and sharp memories (hat despises him. It 
is ready to give him the chop if he shows 
the slightest signs of being obstreperous, 
and he knows It. 

This ravenous impulse to seitk scores 
may at first ippear paradoxical coming 
from a masia political handler that pro* 
pelkd Big C^ial into its preseni state of 
oahed profitsand euphoria. It ou^t not 
lobeforgottm. however, that the essence 
of MittcTTVKisni— of course never openly 
avowed—was (be ellminaiiv of all shoots 
of authentic militancy ihk called for a 
halt to the ravages of uninmmelled 
economk liberalism. 

U was for this reason that he and his 
Iasi prime mirusier were showered with o* 
(ravagani encomiums by the Wall Street 
Jour/uit. Ihe New Ytyrk Times, the 
privaiisers and bberaJisen of the chambos 
of commerce and the luu depanment. 
Likewise, on the foreign policy front, the 
SPF and Mitemnd himself (with the 
nobk exception of Chevenemem who quit 
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ibc defence ministry over the Gulf 
promd 10 be the mou obsequious ncoJyie 
of the Bushbeker war madiuM. In ad^« 
UoA. the so<alkd 'ntht of humanitarian 
intervention’ synonymoui with impenaUs 
omliu|hti on the third world peoplei was 
spawned by Bsrefovoy'i cabinet. In this 
mpcci, MiUeiranowaipare«fMnvf one 
of the moyini spirits that contributed lo 
itiAifonn the US security Into the cosy 
wdilie man's dub of four. 

His critict confened on him the sobri* 
qua of the Fkmncirte in honour of Nicolo 
Machiavelli, the renaissance political 
theorist, that exalted the dcuble-crots as 
the acme of political craftmanship. Mit> 
lemnd had been psycho! ^eically Maned 
and traumatised by the unrelenting udal 
warn of Che economic depression. But 
this lime the Juice of life was pouring out 
of him like a rotten barrel replete with 
holes. His facile uticrances Had lost all 
sembUiiKe of coherence His tide had 
ebbed, never to return. 

He had lost his grip on the ececviiva 
He was also powerless even to influence 
(he march of events within the rat*ndden 
socialist party that had become a dcrelki 
wreck, victim of the once Uah psekinps by 
the career pdiiicaJ racketeers. The SPf. 
political drhack was the end of the road. 
The SPk edubted total psychic ethausbon 
towards the end but for Mitterrand and 
(he diuraught party leadership it must be 
seen as a resptc and a deUvtraBca. 

Just as Houdmi. the grand magician, 
was said to be able to wiggle out of ail 
chains Mltierrand was repuMd to be able 
to ulk himsdf out of a cofTin by his 
rheuHical baloney. The pMtUcal Moudini 
IS dead. Broken promises, lies and bigger 
lies, trailed by the most sordid rationaJ^' 
lions were the permanent agendas of the 
'soctaJfsi* fovsnment. But this time round 
«he monarch^ magk did not. and could 
not, do the inck. 

Mass unernployment was and is meroly 
I he tangible scourge of France but it was 
not the only one ihai punched the soft 
underbelly of ihe executive and the legiv 
lative bunchet of governmeni and the 


SPR Tte ecowomy has grotsd so a hah 
and thcia is ao ihon*tenB proapaos of 
te co very . Radsro over the Ian deeade, as 
any parfuDC(«y visitor lo the big ciUei 
bears whiwss to. had beeome rampant 
But the feignng caAe failed calamitously 
to dam the deiugc 

IV 

Cofflpoonding the bhgli of racism, 
stagnaiion and mass u o f ado y nm it was 
the pervasive enbezeknoii that had 
icepod into the very amnow of the public 
and privaie sector. Only ttt (tp of the 
K ebeig. a very snal tip, was fauated. The 
criminals thsi were ihoe'honwd into 
prison were the imaU fry. This li one of 
the differences b etween Italy and Frassee 
wheie (he judidary, pankulariy in Milan, 
is hdl*bcnt on bringiag the cnminals to 
book. 

As in all (he asoribund advanced 
capiialtw countriea, the gap between tte 
rich and the poor had grown honcadously 
wMa Never in the h is tory of Fraace. lait 
perhaps In the yean of ihc Second Em* 
put in the IMBi, had the rich so osten* 
tailously noiaed their wcakh. 

TTus was the providential boon on Mit* 
(emndisffl to the bo w feoisie and for 
which he will not be forgotten; it was a 
dctiberite act of policy rocned by privain 
satioa and tin concomiUM disaster of 
ecDAemlc hbniaasion. This came araighc 
from the kitdwa of (he SPR and owed 
nothing to the deviousness of the ^Abrld 
Bank and the IMF 

The essence of the •coaaewus pMitks* 
notably gaKanicd by (he Bocaidianwing 
of (he party was blueprinted to enhance 
(he powvn of Big Capital A dazzling suc¬ 
cess story galtamsed at the expense of the 
middle and workii^ classes. 1b diui* 
mulate the violence of domcsiic poHdes 
and hence Meet anentioa from (he 
tribulatioos of daily life Miiterrand’s 
strategy was b market the ’human rights* 
issue with immense public rHattoas bally* 
hoo of which they had become past* 
masters. 


The peddling of the 'human rs^is* 
merchandise winch Mitterrand hoped to 
cash in on wbh a Nobel peace prize was 
a gigantic gimmick and a fcAiiM pmpe- 
lusted for inamal domestic purpoim. It 
did swindle »me people, but there were 
others that could not ignore Mitteirand'i 
unequivocal hisioricM record Ihie MN- 
lenand was a pruoacr of war but his role 
in the rasisUAce was marginM There weir 
(hoM that had not Ibr^ten (hat the 
mumbUng Mitterrand was not to be num¬ 
bered among those that oppoeed actively 
in the post* liberation ywan colonial 
genonde in Indochina and Algeria. In* 


dead, luceeedra aodalm pnwratBgn 
aoraUy; thoseof Ouy Mdet. aare ameei 
the moat ferodous protagoBats of mail 
foiocide in Madagascar. Indochlaa and 
North Africa. 

Tlie French coaidtutional apparatus is 
a bybrM ncchaniiai craatsd by (be poll* 
ikal caste-clisi to perpetuMe survival; it 
it neither a presidential nor a parliamen* 
tary system. The executive is eieoed for 
sewn years md the legislative assemMy 
for Fne years with overlaprung and con¬ 
flicting jurieJctloAi. The constbutkm is 
iiidf a rigged contraptiM coAflrmcd in 
the electora] lesulu. ITie official poliUcal 
Tight' with kas than 39 per ceM of the 
vote grabbed mef 10 per cent of the seals 
in (he National AssemMy. 

The comtitucion is a perpetual scissors* 
aiid*paste Job^ renouldkl scmml (uims to 
meet (he impcrailvea of the pobtica] casta 
Big Capital's interesu have never been 
jeopardised bf these diay little games. 
Thm, Mincrrsid and the SPF itienuously 
sought to anrdhilate the disdnetioa bet* 
ween kti and right, but Big Capital has 
generally prefemd its authentic servitors 
incarnated in Ciscard d'Eitaing. Chirac 
and Balladur to turncoats. But this is not 
always so. 

The SPF was. and Is, required at sped* 
fic htstoricaJ Junctures when massive 
organised working class agitation looms 
ondnously As wHh Thatches stratagems, 
the goal has been to dUmantle and demo* 
ralise working dais institutiOAi. noubly 
the trade union movement. 

The SPF, in contrast to Ibry polides, 
was only partslly successful in achieving 
this goal. 1( remains for Balladur and (he 
truttad gooru of Ihe political right to com¬ 
plete the job: However, (here is no 
automatic guarantee that working class 
resistance can be so easily demolished or 
Its leadership inevocably corrupted, even 
with the support of the pervenety c6ncen- 
iraied press md television media. 

Certaialy (he people of France witness¬ 
ed not only what was happening within 
the SPF but dso the decompo s ition of the 
Spanish loriatit party of RUpe Gonzalez. 
As ia France tlw country was. and is, 
rocked by every imaglnabie niae of petty 
and bigHime racketeering within and out¬ 
side the pany. There Joblessness has 
already outstripped one*fifth of the 
labour force and is rising with htile or no 
prospects of receding. 

Ukewif^ (he omnivorous and omnipre¬ 
sent corruption and scandals in Italy (hat 
had been bnaally exposed—the process 
hes not yn run in eourae—dramatised 
anongtr matb other things, the ^men- 
Sion of Ihe penonal comiptioa of the 
socialisi prime miniAer Betti no Ciixi. The 
canker has engulfed (he party's entire 
apparatus 

The decay of European social demo¬ 
cracy is an audible and vIsiMy blinding 
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•ckftowItifetiB prtvtie. Moi* midal ta 
the ihipi&t of puMk opinion wm the 
meu $nd muddle wiiMn (he S9f ihoi 
mied Hi heal prior to the election! for 
the party*! ne» leadenhip. 

The formal idcolocical currents, lo 
typica] of poHtkkinc, bean the 
names of the leadini priae fi^cn^ 
Itocardian!, fhbiuMns, icapenuii and 
othen—^ho have thrown their cape in the 
riA|. It ii not that there b much ado about 
oothinf but that there ii mwh ado about 
very little. In fact, there b little differerwe 
between (hem Chevenemeni. a truut of m* 
legrity, wis hoken eftOu|h to call a ipade 
a ipade when he thundered that he no 
longer had a place in the pany becauie 
it had ceased a? have any moral prtnciplea. 
He was wrong. Rooted in the mou oppor- 
lunbik Mraia of the petit bour^eowe ibe 
SPF never had any moral principles to 
Sian with. 

But the story and the pariy*i fate was 
to have one more macabn twist. On the 
eve of the legiilaiive elections Michel 
Rocard with great fanfare proclaimed that 
the party had no niecn it wms 
therefore mandatory (hat it should saub 
its name and thed its past. The roedteine 
prescribed was that it should be leoeganis* 
ed on the lines of the Democratic Pany 
in the US. In so doing he had once again 
made his genuflections to the political 
right and affirmed hb respectability. The 
Clinton admetisiration and its party had 
become his model and his mentor. He was 
not joking when he called thb the ‘Big 
Bang’. It was a ragbag destined to comil 
a miscellany of disaffected elements of all 
parlies. 

It was cheap baloney to begin with but 
Rocard made his spiel, li was a flop, ^lor 
Rocard, former prime mmbier who had 
employed, at what price has tKM been 
disclosed. Clinton advisers to mastermind 
his campaign, lost his seal in the National 
Assembly. Far more comK and farcical 
was that the ame Rocard who called for 
(he Big Bang, ihai is (he party's dissolu¬ 
tion. fought for the leade^htp of the party 
and won the coveted price. 

Such is Che presem disarray of the par¬ 
ty's fortunes, or rather misfortune, in a 
stage of decomposition. The final word 
belongk to a Parisian militant that (oiled 
for his party for over 20 years: 

I'w never seen anything like the current 
pany congress that elected Rocard. The 
militants had no say. The cussed business 
was stage-managed with the mou Matam 
and vulgar American maiketina teehai. 
cues. Don't talk to me about democracy 
here If only it were a faiee that woul^'t 
be so palnfid; but It’s more ihan thai; ii's 
crook^. J iiD longer want a place in that 
outfit. And iiere ue hundreds of militaiKs 
at the grassiDOis level like myself. ICi as 
simple and tragK at that. 

The disarray within the parly could not 
be more pathetically portrayed. 
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1. Appliciik>n$ on prescribed form tit invited for award of 
fellowships for (he academic session commencing from 
August I. 1994 from scholars bolding Ph.D degree who 
have experience of IndepeisderM research at advanced 
level, in the following areas. 

HnmaAltica; (0 Art and Aesthetics: (li) Comparative 
Study of Llicraiure; (111) Religious Studies with emphasis 
on Comparaiive Studies; and (Iv) Philosophy. 

Social Sclenced: (I) Development Studies; (il) Com* 
paiativc Study of PolKlcal Institutions; and (hi) Socio- 
Economic and Socio-Cultucal Formation in Historical 
Perspcaive. 

Naiufal and Life Scleoceg (I) State Micies on Science 
and Technology; (ii) Science. Ikrchnology and Develop¬ 
ment; ssd (Hi) Methodologies and Ibchniques. 

2. A few l^llowghipg may be awarded for projects of excep¬ 
tional interest even outside these areas and also to emi¬ 
nent scholaia not necessarily poisessirtg lescardi degrees 

5 . About two-thirds of the Fellowships will be earmarked for 
those who art already working In Universities. Research 
Institutions or other resporuible positions. Preference Is 
given to those who have already done considerable work 
on (hek proiecu and wish to avail of the Acuities at the 
HAS to complete their work The Institute docs not 
encouQge studies which involve field work 

4 The scfection of FcUows will not be restricted 10 those 
who respond to this advertisement. The Institute has the 
discfvtion to select Fellows in other ways as well 

5. The deuil of the amount of Fellowship grant payable to 
Fellows will be supplied along with the appliation form 

6. The term of Fellowship ranges from three (norths to two 
years, depending upon the nature of the projea. and only 
in excqxional circumsonces can it be extended further 
up 10 a maximum of one year. 

7. Residerve at the Institute b compulsory from April to 
Noveniwr. and optlortaJ f rom December to March All 
Fellows are provided free hard-fumlshed accommodation 
on (he campus as well as secretarial assistance 

8. The prcKiibed application form may be obained frmn 
(he Deputy Secretary (Administration) of the Institute by 
sending a self-addiessed envelope (25 cm v 10 cm) or 
personally from the Institute by June 50. 1993 The com¬ 
pleted application forms should reach the Institute latest 
by July 15, 1993 (n the case of candidates living abroad, 
ap^katiore will be accepted up to July 31. 1993 Those 
in service should apply through proper channel 
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BROTHERS AND SISTERS; 

ISN’T IT TIME WE FOUGHT FOR EACH OTHER? 

We, people of Indian origin Jiving abroad, wish lo express our deep anguish over 
the ^ngefuJ destruction of the Babri Masjid at Ayodhya and the wanton killing of 
hundreds of innocent lives in Bombay and Surat, which created a vortex of violence 
that culminated in the tragic and equally deplorable bomb blasts in the city of Bombay 
on March 12. 

By conspiring to destroy the moeque, the right-wing extremist Hindu 
organisations—BJP. VHP. RSS. Bajrang DaJ and Shiv Sena—showed utter contempt 
for India’s Supreme Court, its Constitution, for political decency and public morality. 

These forces threaten the country's pluralistic-democratic and secular order and 
violate the tolerance that is supposed to be at the core of Hindu faith, lb this day. 
they continue co pursue their anti-democratic ** Hindu Rashtra" agenda and cynically 
manipulate the temple issue, signifying an appalling growth of faKistic forces. These 
forces have created a communaJiscd atmosphere in which fanatics of all hues thrive. 

Whai is happening tn india is not an issue aj Hindus oefsus Muslims or Hindus uetsus non- 
Hindus. It ts a struggle between (he forces of fascism and on the one hand and those of 
tUmocracy and secularism on the other 

It is particularly alarming that the State machinery connived in the mosque's 
destruction and repeatedly failed to protect citizens’ life and property in the violence 
that followed. The anti-minority pogrom in January in Bombay and the cycle of 
violence unleashed point to the serious dangers that lie ahead. 

We appreciate the fact that these acts have been strongly condemned by the 
mainstream of Indian society, including the vast majority of Hindus. But we deplore 
the Central Government for its failure to prevent the destruction of the mosque and 
its decision to allow BJP supporters to offer prayers at an illegally constructed plat¬ 
form on the same site in Ayodhya. 

We take pride in the multi-religious, multi-cultural traditions of Indian society. 
We believe that India belongs to all its citizens and it is imperative to restore public 
confidence and ensure that all communities can live with dignity and self-respect. 

We resolve to extend our support to the re*cieaiion of this confidence. 


iMued by NRIi for SMulsriiv Democracy, $027 Gweramcat Si, Burosby B.C.V^1 2£1, C«aa4p 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Fragile Mega-Worlds 

After the SacriHce 

Peggy Mohan 

Then is d pattern that keeps neuning as we trace the movements 
of 20th century man up from small social groupings into 
megasystems. At one level, it has involved technological 
intervention into small functioning systems, At another, it has also 
resulted in Qualitative change. And inevitably, this Qualitative 
transforirmtion has had far-reaching consequences in the domain 
of social justice 


"..and whti*’. ( uktd. “li the 
miofl p«opk are ufe on the roads?" 
The link |irl ihoutM. laterally, artd 
answered me: *‘beeauM nobody really 
wants to hurt ut!' 

IMAGINE, for a moment, a topsy-turvy 
world, in which every driver, in fun or in 
malice, wished to hit you as you walked 
down the. street. Where eiery adult had 
plans to k'dnap your child. Where every 
stray do| was at'nially out to bite you. 
Now try to imagine the \ *‘ms you would 
have to design to protect jourself from 
this constant level of danger^and how 
very often your best systerm would rail at 
protecting you. 

Thought experiments like this bring 
home to us how much we depend on the 
inbuilt nature of human beings, rather 
than the power of official enfOTcemeni 
systems, for our basic security. So it was 
in the beginning, when «t hv«d in small 
social groups, never really analysing all the 
forces Interacting to create order and 
stability in our lives. And so U is now. even 
as we n*'.;issisiically give ourselves full 
credit for creating the systems which. w« 
believe, bring law and orgaidsairan to our 
lives. 

There is a pattern that hwps recurring 
as we trice the movements of 20tb century 
man up from small social groupings into 
megasystems. Ar one level, this pattern has 
involved technological intervention into 
small functioning systems with the rsamw 
urn of mawnsing vomethir^ quantitative 
about them, and these interventions have 
resulted in new kinds of viructurcs, more 
dependent on man's control. Big 
agriculture. Mass media. The world 
market. Large friural societies operating 
•s nation states. 

f rom aiMMher sundpoini ihe innsiiioo 
into meguysiems has not been just 
another quantitative increase. The switch 


has been every bd as ligfiflcant and as 
quabtaiiveasifit uerefroai an'ioalogwe^ 
mode 10 a 'dipcaT mode And. as with the 
trartsiiion liom the analog to the digital, 
man moved beyond his naurml in-built 
capacity for 'lodata* which had kept him 
on track ever since eternity The scale of 
things now e xceeded the bounds of our 
genetically guided competoicn We were 
now in a brave new world! 

The big mistahe, howmet, was our 
thinking (hai all of aisience neosarily 
obeyed the same natural laws «e had been 
familiar with in the srrvaO-sale iow^energy 
worlds we began from. But even in those 
small systems our undemanding of 
natural laws had had been largely in* 
tuiiive. and wvihout any real analytical 
depth. So it was easy for m to iump to 
the narcissistk condition ilm we were the 
ones whose design and effort mtlniained 
the balarvce in our sociil groupings, dis¬ 
counting the awesome role of Ihe self- 
regulating environment, and our own un¬ 
conscious inner programming, and to go 
one Pcp funher. If we wen (he ones 
whose efforts kept thinp m order, all we 


had to do was to *speed them up' for 
things (o be 'better* And a great divorce* 
took shape around this myehotogy: man 
became more formally, an "individual", 
distirset from his social group and Ms in¬ 
teracting environment. Man could stand 
alone, with quantitative reeources at his 
command: money, and power. All had 
broken free of thdr primary conteu and 
aitaifved a separaie existsvea The pieces 
were now free to move: the game could 
begin! 

Arvd, inevitably, this qualitative 
iranifomatkm that started out as a quan¬ 
titative tinkering had far-reaching conse¬ 
quences in the domain of social justice, 
as face-to-face organic systems gave way 
to impersonal absiraciion. it was 'pro¬ 
fitable *10 begin growing sugar, the 
quintessential .nutritional analogue of 
granalaied 'energy*! aod to turn whole 
islaitd cokmis into vast sugv plimatrans 
utilising slave labour, and this in turn 
rationalised the gervoeide of a whole in¬ 
digenous paopk and the mosi drtvumanii- 
ing enslavement ever seen on this planet 
It was 'produoiive' and 'caiiKaJ-creaiing' 
to manufacture on a mass scale, and so 
the factory a»embly-linc. which mocked 
at ordinary man'i urge for crHtion. was 
born and made the lyiKhpin of the in¬ 
dustrial age. 

The name of the game was accumula¬ 
tion. 1b mils those great mountains of 
csipttaJ they had to lemr deep and desolate 
gorges all over the landscape The great 
mass of humanity began to fill by the 
wayside, and berame invisible as they 
relived in their minds an older world of 
fvaturaJ justice 

And man-made rules followed this 
disassociated thinking. Megasysiemv 
demaivded the kind of impanialiiy that 
would decontettuahse evems. the kind of 
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jMke lbat%pidd hneomi t «cirM voio 
iuolf, hwihual. Sif« from loeatM bim» 
but bfiod 10 the iMuiiiaAi dw hed y v v fH 
faoe'Uvface ju«|jce» tod ensured that 
things rcmetaMd in biUiicn Whai oDoied 
out of the raainhude of the new system, 
and Us Insulation from localised ireund 
ftatitic*. was the gnce period of a Afloat' 
phase*-^ period of time during whkh the 
comeqtiesMcs of Ngh-k^cl decision would 
remain below our threshold of perception. 
Deprined of visibiNty. some adwse con- 
seQuenccs might ewn vanish It happened 
of^ enough to sustain (he belief that 
high-lMl obiectives might be met without 
social COM. or before the social 
could be presented in unequivocal terms. 
What reiuhed. und^ the pfO(ec(i>« um¬ 
brella of the megasystcm. was the 
knowkdge that gre« lofringements of 
naturil humane fbnns of bchcviour could 
be lusiifled in terms of (he logic of the 
larger system, and the reatimiion that act 
was now a thing divorced fim consc* 
quence. maybe forever. 

1 b pose all this in psych^socufl terms, 
whai we had. now. was no longer a col* 
lection of bad-minded individuals taking 
liberties with the rights of other indi¬ 
viduals. Oh no) What had finally conse 
true was a Frankenstein dream: the mega* 
sysiem, growing bit by bit as we 'fed' it. 
had rinally merged from its quiescent 
gesuiion and awoken to its own indi¬ 
vidual life l^ople. and ^ms, could now 
more 'producbveiy' be as statiicicaJ 
probabilities, and as ouicomts of forces 
interacting within a living system. Even 
leaders would now be largely the upshots 
of the kif Kul flow 01 the system. Wb were 
all less fr^ than ever before, but mostly 
we were happy, and hopeful. The divorce 
from Imtnediaie consequence had had its 
effect in the domain of positive social ei- 
pectatkm. M«i had learned lo keep his eye 
on the futum and to waiL 

Balance was gone, but the structure 
stood tall, safe and unconcerned. This it 
Could do tn two intercKing ways. *Spaiia}- 
ly* speaking, (fie struct uie now worked ac¬ 
cording to the laws of tltei iii od ynamta as 
a 'living* system, fir-fronvaqutlibriuffl, 
sustained by the van amounts of energy 
that flowed tfwough it. It had become a 
living 'dissipative structure: like the Sun, 
like a whirlpool. like a living person. And 
'lemponlly*. (he structure achieved a 
potential balance by bonowing against 
the future, by dtscouming ccnaaquencfr In 
other worts, if the model vtts right, the 
megasystem would need a vast and con- 
linuous supply of energy to 'feed* U, and 

it would owe heavy debu which it would 
one day be called upon to seitk. 

This u a ctmaie 'phase transttMi' skua- 
lion. where a linear process of incremen¬ 
tal growth gives way to a fundamentally 


new laniingr on a diffaioi phae of 
energy, la plMtnMhioawhii wedoh 
‘cro ss the thrshold' into another *phas^ 
of euMence, where suddenly (he old laws 
no longer apply. One su^ moment in 
lime came when physidstt, happy in a 
world 'almost-dacribed* by Newmo. twth 
ed tbdr attention to 'taypff-icaT pheno¬ 
mena as (he speed of light cui in the free- 
noating cosmos or down in the panicle 
lOO As Newtonian laws broke dow n in 
'hyper-reaT M»cc-iime, made the 

memal le^ to a concept of stniaurc in 
which the ipaad of l^^and not human- 
seen matter, ^ace or time was the cen¬ 
tral cooitaM. Crucial to this rvew vision 
was man's utter rekgaiion to the status of 
a variable: thk’submtsskM was cssetMiaJ 
to the laws df phase irandtion upward 
from huouui-feh reality to hyper-reality. 

11 pwwd phase Iransiiion mmnt migrating 
into a sytten whoae worldview was Hurin- 
skally at oddi with the genetic program¬ 
ming that uoderbes human percepsion. 

Il is a very short step fresn a syssem at 
odds with the iotercsti of the individual 
to a system under sftess turning hostile to 
individuals within it whom It Finds ia- 
conve n ient. And for its own proseedon the 
system form^ out of its human com- 
pooeMs, appMuies for npikting itjcif. 
The objective is to keep ordM by supprew¬ 
ing or ehminating 'fluciuaiDos* while the 
system cames out ks own work. When 
times are good, and the syMcm is ‘un- 
esdted'. this work takes the form of Ter- 
vkV to (he Oder human beings within the 
system, and is essentially a benevolent 
force maintaiAing a stable order. But 
under stress the system's imocraiives 
change, and the yob be c o m es one of a- 
ercising power. 

There is no use here aiploriog the 
various ways in which dmiabance cu be 
handled with minimal hmm to indivi¬ 
duals; the syatein like any other living 
thing has an in-buih bias As a high- 
energy megaith bent upon an in-buili 
course of gtowth. it prefen to react 
decisively and wiihoui coapromisa for 
this, cceatures tuned to ‘service' and good 
relations do noi deliver (hr mquind resuh 
iguick ly or unequivoca I ly enough. So oil 
the bmcvolera tiaia Leadership turns 
private and authoritanan. And a new kind 
of protege-and-bero enters the fray, the 
kind of indivsdutd who it obedient and 
ruthless. Idmily he shouki also have 
no personal opinions, and be perfectly 
malleable, but these attributes are often 
LncompatiUe with the power and auihon- 
ty he muM ocrcise So instead his personal 
agenda mim eisenciaily coincide with that 
of the system. Enter the warlord. 

And so tt comes to pass that the most 
'advanced' racgasysicms on the planet art 
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wttamed by (he bom primltim kind of 
force The iwlatory sector iadudei in l(s 
rinki vinous kinds of pcychopaihs whoae 
talents at rcMoring control derive from 
serious persorni abemtkm. The top Ms 
tevour 'fronts' who are telegenic and 
nanagmal, and uoinlcreMed in any major 
dtange ihM would disturb (he smooth 
flow of the system. The nost serious 
.change on the horizon is the gravitational 
pull towards a lotiUtarian Ml of coniiok 
man panicipaiioo becomes something 'ir* 
relevsiDt'. 'too lirne-conwmmg', and ullL 
maiely 'disruptive' to the irnpemtivet of 
the ecoAomic order. The Mwingtime ol 
Aperimeni and of maxinasing optkMii 
is over. 

The new beuig wt inhabit Is a different 
anima]. Since it is euemliUy quaniUativa, 
k b uncomfonaMe and impatient with 
quaJHitive soda) diversity imbnlmd to the 
clean lines of is economic hierarchy . Since 
it lives at a wy high level of energy, h b 
inherently highly • stressed, and these 
Mrcsaei irioslaie dowrrwards as social 
acrimony and Individual Miiioni along 
the natural 'fault lines'. As a classic 
'dissipative structure* li generates vast 
'tosk wastes* of social and individual 
anger, which float around as a nebuloui 
frustration, leeliini interpretation and 
justifkaiion in terms compreheniible at 
human*fe1l ^und reality. It also gene¬ 
rates a more form^ 'tosic waste dump’ 
which rnirror-imagei the orter in (he 
system, in the form of an organised crime 
seMor. The magnitude of its induurial sec¬ 
tor also entaib the existence of a shadow 
world of laigc'4cale production, purchase 
and stockpiling of armaments. The more 
sophisticated the structuration in its com- 
mercia) sector, the larger the proportion 
of 'empty' and inessential products bein| 
generated. 

Because of its great distance From 
natural levels of equilibrium, the system 
ii obsessed with total control, as only a 
total level of Gontcol can sbI it off from 
the forces of enuopy which Mm at Us total 
disintegratiocL Because it b hocaliiarian', 
it 'rccondks* conflict not ty consensus, 
but by dioosiag and backing the 'suongest' 
of the contending cations, and seeking to 
absorb or eliminate the others. It b an in¬ 
scrutable beast, whose imnnsically iatta- 
tional pattern of evolution gives UiUe 
warning of the sudden dbrupcions that 
^nctuatc* its long periodi of outward 
stability. U b a crcaiuit utterly uocortcer n - 
ed with present^ay human happiness. 
Like the awescene dinosaur, or the woolly 
mammoth, it is perfect, it b an evolu¬ 
tionary dead-end. it b uttMly fragile. 

'Fragile' is a word that kze^ cropping 
up when we qieak of the equatorial rain 
forests in all their glory. Ever since eier* 
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nity (hey hM toweied over us end mii* 
midated. Bu( new. they sttnd Mpfess. and 
«e realise the 8U|^crin| job ii U to prop 
(hem up when the responsibility for their 
survival falls on us. They looked w very 
safe, as their size insulated them, in time, 
from (heeonseouence) of the iibenies we 
have been lakins with ihcm. But what 
they lack is the gradualistic response we 
are humanly tuned to expect. One day 
they seem Hk. they can take it all. and 
more Thenoit day they arc figbliog for 
iheir lives. 

The behaviour of a megasysiem when 
It comes lumblini down li bewildering. It 
is almost as ifthe more ambiiioiu it seem* 
ed as a 'human* experiment, the more 
plural the forces ir reconciled, the more 
stable and rnaiure H loohed-^ihe more 
viciously and atavjsikaUy it convulses as 
lu lights go out. It calls to rand a smooth 
spherical balloon, sustained in shape by 
the pressure of the air in it. air pressure 
which Itself o:celeratcs the rupture once 
a liny chink in the order appears. And it 
expMes in an insiani. 

It make^i onr wonder, too. whether there 
really is anything Vonttant' about human 
beings, even at human*fel( rtality, since 
the bro«iO mass of humanity, the 'good* 
people, swing so wfidly in the roles they 
ar? capable of playing. day a loyal 
soldier of the organisation, obedient and 
unbuesiiOftin|*>ihe next day a p«i4noi«J 
killer erupting with (lersonal xenophobia 
Oi« day an urbane, cuimopdiian *yuppid- 
the jKxt day a born-agaih supporter of 
unfamiliar sectarian beliefs which hold 
out an offer of personal reassurance in a 
world full of stress, insecurity and self* 
doubt. One day a disoiganised non* 
Bchiever^the next day a stable worker 
with the patronage of his boss and a 
smooth uneventful career ahead. 

The crucial difference, in the lives of 
'good* Ip' abiding people is system, that 
large security blanket that organises and 
decides, Thia» la the true face of (he mass 
of humaniiy. and their blunt earnestness 
is whai brings the shudder, and the in¬ 
verted commas around the wotd *good*! 
The ones who understand why we have to 
kill our neighbours, the ona who proudly 
send their children to the banlefield to dk, 
the blessed otMs who never do anything 
hvrong* Aflei the caia.siTT>phe. it is left lO 
the misfits, (he *outsiders*, the 'bad’ ones, 
to clean up. and lo lead the flock back to 
n new light. 

When catastrophe como. unfuihngly 
through (he internal logic of a system arwi 
its pattern of growth we have what Is call* 
ed a catalytic crisis. What is especially 
beauiilul about a catalytic crisis is that h 
is.nature's way of providing a hiatus dur¬ 
ing which the system and the catastrophe 


itadf CM be volyaad. and dse other com* 
peting opikiQS. which wvie always them 
but submerged by the success of the 
system In full swing, explored. The iner¬ 
tia of ihe megasyaiCTn is broken.* It is a 
unique moment Ibai afiows for the possi¬ 
bility of reversal! 

None of these events happens by 
human design: the process of 'ipcciaiioo* 
of a living svuem h something far more 
mysterious and organic, where we have 
space to funeboa only indiiecily in a nur* 
luring rol& Ow gitaiat souice of authori* 
ty in 'grmving' a better system is the com* 
patibtliry of our desires with the tenden¬ 
cies of the larger environment, and these, 
in this moment of crisis, are oriented 
towards a mum to equilibrium, towards 
rernial. AAdaievursalofthekeyfeatum 
of the system would yied a very familiar 
bet of attribuia: phBik ioMiau: energy* 
efTicjenr; balanced; consensual; trans¬ 
parent; happiness- promoting; open* 
ended. A syston ihai acknowledged error, 
accepted correciloo, and levned from its 
mistakes. 

In Buddhta thinking it ii mankind’s lot 
to journey from a* primal state of grace 
and unconsdous harmony with our 
natural enviioameai. through a harsh 
noontime of schism, confrontation and 
atomised iodivldualliy. to reach the even* 
ing of our life ready for the paradoxical 
step of fusion back iwo our w^ without 
losing the Insight gained in die experience 
of individuaUy. What Is striking in this 


process k the Mtentien and support given 
to those souk trying to ttanilt upwards 
from the tuk of ‘selflshoeu’*, as If this 
phase marked an unworthy Immaturity 
which much be surpassed, if we are ever 
to become better. 

If these models are righi, there is 
nothing inevitable about this panicutor 
nwgasystem as man’s final destination. It 
looks instead like a unsuetdnable transit- 
slop where we learn about unhappiness 
and gamer the reductioiust skills «« might 
need in the journey ahead. But the onward 
journey is full of the disruption of rever* 
sal, of undoing ihe groundwork of a 
whole course of developmeni. of finding 
a new way. 

In his ftniJ film. Sccri/hr, in the 
shadow of his impending death, Andrei 
Ihrkovsky (elk of s world gone 8o far 
wrong that the world Itself has become 
*sinfur. There li no question of trying to 
seek out and salvage 'good' elements, 
because they too are upshots of the flaw¬ 
ed system, uid thus themselves inherently 
^nful*. What Is needed is a total cleans¬ 
ing. and a new beginning. 

And he ends with the wonJft of a child, 
watering the ume fragile tree his father 
had been waterit^ at the start of the story, 
a boy speakiiw for (he nfstiime, in word* 
(hat echo the beginning of Creation in the 
Bible, and the Buddhitt iransiikm into (he 
world ot 'seir: 

In tbe beaTnnina *ss the 

why was thai so bad. Tat her? 


Th« Historic IkirnlnS'Mnt 
A Liberation Anthology 

(m 9 voluincs) 
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cn(M 1) Almost ed AICCCR and CFb^A-i) documents, reports and renews of arug* 
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also includes some documents and other wrceigs not published before. 

BKh in source material on the history of a storrrv per i od. Edited by Suniti Kumar 
Ghosh wxh a group o» Associate Edeorv 
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India Bnd the Mj 1919*1947 
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vb( I 

Sumti Kumtf Ghceh's lemadtabie work constitutes a substantial challenge to the 
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Biotechnology: Miraculous or Murderous? 

Gtil Om w dt 

BlotechiMlofy: Economic tad Sorial A»pecu—I muc* for Dcvelopuif 
Couolriei by E J DaSilva, C Railedge and A Sassoon; Cambridga Universiiy 
Press, Cambridge, UK, in tssodaiion with UNESCO. >992. 


BIOrECKNOLOGY to msfiy is a kind ot 
Aladdin*! lamp, promising miracles in 
productivity and proHi, especially for (he 
most depnued sector of the Indian sooety 
and ecoBomy. agrkuliurt. From car* 
damoms and orchids to all kinds of fruHs 
and vtgeiables, from tissue culture and 
aquaculture to genetkaJIy modified 
plants, biotechnd^ies seem to offer an 
arena that would gladden the hearts of 
any worried about Indian economic criw 
tremendous scope for foreign invesfincru 
on the one hand and the development of 
profitable exports on (he other.' 

There have also been plenty to sound 
the warning about ihe ominous side of 
biotechnology. The very features that 
make it attractive to some (a ''new buu* 
word in business'*, according to an /ndie 
TbdeiK article') raue hackles in olherv 
Environmentalists have taken the in 
unleashing a fuU'SCide attack on it. seen in 
such books as Henk Hobbelink*$ BtotKh- 
nohit> ond tht Futuft ^ W9rt4.A$n 
cuUum.^ Thar critique is radical and at 
times apocalyptic, lousing particularly 
on the biotechnologies of genetk rujii* 
pulaikm^ they argue (hat this 'gene revolu* 
lion* will piove even more destructive to 
world agncukuie than the 'green revolu* 
tion' was. The green revolution's increase 
in production in selected crops, (he en* 
vlronmencalists poini out. was bought at 
(he price of peasants* increasing depat< 
deuce on lndusirial*chemka] inpuu and 
the spread of agrkuliural systems that 
were more vulryerable to disease ravaging 
monocro^ed areas, that wiped out genc' 
tic diversity and drought resistance, and 
were actually less productive in lerms of 
inputs (whether of feriilisers or even 
water) than traditional farming systems. 
Even more than the GR. the critique 
argues, the bio-tech revolution will make 
peasants dependent on high-cost indust¬ 
rial inputs, and whereas the CR was at 
least transmitted through mainly puMic 
institutions, the btotecho^ogy revolutioa 
is almost entuely in (he hands of private 
companies wnose sok goat ts profit. 

A powerful ethical broadside is levelled 
against the association of biotechnology 
with profit-making and paientabiUty: 
what right do companies have to patent 
living organisms? what right do (hey have 


10 profit from the new seetk and techni¬ 
ques that normally take as their basu the 
seeds, plants and knowledge extracted 
from third world peasants and forest* 
dwvllcts who have developed and pivserv 
cd them for centuries, if not millennia? 
And finally, the environraattalists argue, 
the overall effect of biotcdinologks is like¬ 
ly to be an economK disaster for the third 
world because they will aUo* the indusi- 
rialised capitalist countrses to develop 
substitutes for all the psoducti. from 
coconut, palm oil, vaniOa to sugar and 
fruH. which they now import from third 
world countrio and whi^ have become 
central opon camen foe many coutunes. 
This is a predktioA which has gained 
wkkspnad backing. As Martin Kenney of 
the University of Califonua has put it. 
"Overall, the third world couatries will 
probably be (he keen, though they will 
have the opportunity to benefit. Right 
now. the techoology ii not going in (he 
dircaion thai would bencfii third world 
economies.*'* 

AU of this adds up lo a potent indici- 
mcni. Nevertheless, many wift kd doubts. 
What aJicrnaive is there? Is icchooiofy 
as such destructive to (he poor or is hoot 
also potentially liberating? If so, how 
do take advantage of its liberaiiag 
aspects? Can any country affoid to turn 
its back on the latest technologica] 
devdopments? Such doubts arc in fad 
reflect^ in comradiciioas ioenviionmen- 
tal campaigns themselves: oa one band, 
(hey hurt a broad, often emodonal critique 
against the wy nature of the new le^ 
(M^ogies; on the other (he practical thrust 
of most campaigns is the demand (o take 
(he new teduiolofks out of private (multi- 
(latiooaJ) hands and pul them in the hands 
of the state or lo mrke them available 
cheaply to thiid world coumries. Much of 
whai b going on is in fad ooi a campaign 
dealing with (he teebo^ogies as such but 
campaigns agiiiiA mulUnaiionals, as em¬ 
bodied in a slogan put forward by the 
Malaysia-based Hurt World Network 
group, the free market versus the green 
waiw*. But tfeis of course raises further 
questioru about whether stales are all that 
benign in conrast to privaie corporatiofts. 
or whether cheaply available dwruciive/ 
immoral technologies bacooe less des¬ 


tructive and immoral for that reason. 

Some important light is thrown on all 
these issues by (he set of stuchei sponsored 
oy UNESCO under review. In contrast to 
(he env^ronmenul radicals (he volume it 
sober, at timm boringly written, directed 
to scieniific and technical audiences. It 
supplements the environmentalist critique 
at many points, bui calls on us to modify 
H in crucial «ays. 

First, as ihe UNESCO volume makes 
clear. 'Uotechiioloiy* itself is a very broad 
field. Basically the term seems to refer to 
any human manipulstion of biological 
systems: the definitions given by E J 
DaSilva on page 213 will give some sense 
of (he varying ways the word is used. The 
new. cxHily gene technologira are only one 
type, the 'hi-tech' end of the field. Ai (he 
other stand ancient traditionrl tedino- 
logies of food preservation whtch have in¬ 
cluded ytare, fermentation, d etae making 
and beer production: one cuti also extend 
the term to include all kindi of low-coit 
traditional and new fanning pnciicei (the 
'peoples' biceechnolofies'X making the 
farmer, in (he words of Hobbetink, "the 
original biotechnplogisC' 

Nevertheless it Is not inappropriate that 
gene minipulailor technologiei should 
heid our at lent ion. foi the developing 
technologies that threaten to impact world 
agriculture are expenrive industrial, 
laboratory-based ones. The UNESCO 
volume makes this clear: as the preface 
states. 

Bioicchrvoloty costs money it it the world 
of business and mvestmenl. It is all to do 
with making and selling products in a 
highly cotnpeiiiive world. Start-up re¬ 
quires extensive research. Product and 
process dc^elopmeni costs even more. 
Marfceiipi is crucial for success and is alio 
very expensive... 

And the introductory article by 
C Railedge practically incorporates a 
semi-Marxist dependency dieory when he 
argues that unless linkagr. (so that 
the expensive nr* products produced by 
the expensive technologies can be locally 
consumed and sold) development based 
on the new biotechnologies is likely only 
to increase the poverty and ckpendency of 
developing countries: 

The success of biotechnology is therefotv 
d^iendeni upon an affluent society 
nlmdy being in place, and willing lo pay 
for the nas pmdun<i ThR h not (O say 
that developing countries cannot have a 
biocechnology industry. It must be (rf a 
fundanienully dirferrm type than that of 
the developed counlfica. otherwise, with- 
oui an afflueni society already in place to 
buy (he products, there is the looming 
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Mtf pomcai 


irutt tiMt ft «MaM cMe 

feedeictopftd ol meh)!. bactuM of t poor 
mftrfcet'demftad for • ponvulif product, 
iherc will be Imuffld^ pnarui to nvn* 
Um the rnmneftt to ice the ttexx Mnes 
of products ■nivc at the market place 
(PP4-3). 

HfttcUffa thus manifestly deiues that the 
road 10 proaperiiy can be through oport* 
hscuacd. hiph-coM teehnolociea. 

NevertheleBS. where the UNESCO 
vc^unc maks a lAftior addiiiOQ (and 
ipodlficition) to the cnviroiaiiaitaJ oiiipuc 
ii in taking accouni of the economic 
fnetor and aaaociaied poUticai dedaiont. 
Junne^s ankle on bio^hjioloty*s effccs 
00 inlernationaJ epronodify trade agrees 
that the impact is likely to be huge and 
(bai it may very well work against the iih 
tercet of countries by making It possible 
for couniriei of the nonh to develop 
substitutes for their agricultural imports 
from the south. Junne d u aib t* this as an 
•dditiooal facior to an overall process of 
dccUniog commodity prices. as he 
makes deer, there can be no easy predk* 
Ikm because the techoologkal factors 
depend (and have alweys depended) on 
ccoromk fncion and p^iical decisions; 
**Biotechoolofy has no dtmf impact on 
commodity trida The influence is alweys 
mediated by economic «td political 
vartaMes, ludt* as the itrvegies of large 
Gompenia that oegardae the inicrnationil 
division of labour, and political dcciitora 
of govemmeMj which set the parameters 
for world trade** <p l$5). Specifically, the 
impact of b iote ch nology (artd of the early 
green rwoluMon technologies) ii heeviiy 
coniMcted with policies of government 
lubstdies (o ignculture, sidnldics whkh 
have over the years resulted in the im¬ 
poverishment and dependmee of coun- 
irki of the south and the wbUty of Europe 
and the US to dominate agncullural 9- 
pons, especially in the grain trade. 

In fact, the case studies given in the 
UNESCO volume make k clear (bat in 
moat cases the very conly industrial 
biotcehnolofies an not competitive that 
without govenuncni auppon. subsidies 
and trade distorting machaiisnis (hey can* 
not eadJy replace traditional' (low*inpui) 
agricultural products. 

A primary otample here is the case of 
Hi^ Pruett Corn Syng> (HFCSI, a 
sweetener prepared by the ertzymatk 
iransformatiort of corn starch, which has 
Uemendously expended after 1975 to 
letdace much of sugar imporls by the US. 
Hobbrtink*i mhane dma (hs a a ‘itimii r* 

for sugarcM producers m Brazil, the 
Philippines and the Caribbean, who have 
seen their exports decline dramatically.* 
But where Kobbehnk sees the cause as 
only technological, the UNESCO volume 


jw la fi ghi i tM tiwmjmic 
iipe^the reidireaMX of by HPCS 
has happ ene d only in the United Stales 
<and igpan. due »the US pressure) where 
the inimts of maiie md sugar producers 
hmc combined with men of biotech com¬ 
panies to set high domestic prices for 
sugar and cxireaiely low quotas for im* 
ports. It is only bemuse of these policy 
measures of proUciiOA that MFCS can 
undendl naiural sugar. imI in fact Use 
quou system has been challenged as bong 
meompeubk wiih GATT ruks (pp 17640). 
UndemaWy. a gettuiise 'free trade'm ibis 
case bcnefiu the producos of naiiiral pro¬ 
ducts as corajBfed lo Use highooet indufl- 
fill subsiituice. 

Conversely, while bioiechnologies may 
make u possible for north countries to 
grow gcneiicaUy modified tubstiiuics for 
iheir agricultural impona they can also 
make ii possible for poorer countries of 
the south to develop isteiiuio for some 
of their moil costly importa the mod »• 
portant of these Is petroteum. and the 
oam(de studied in Uw UNESCO volume 
it ihei of bioahaiSol production, in which 
various raw materi^ (laduding sugar 
from sugarcane) can be converted to 
ethanol; in Brazil a mukiproduct indudry 
k emer gi ng including a brocthenol pro* 
gramme that is having amaior unpad on 


(he poranHrfty of usint Idw-cod 
uehnologles for hlnroni produetloi to 
provide not oedy food but energy uibdi- 
tutes is tremadoui. 

Bkaechnologiei are thus, in and of 
theotsdves. oeiiher miraculous nor mur¬ 
derous. NeveiHheleis the mlreroely high- 
cod new uchnologiei mud be scat as pro¬ 
ducts of i vondoui. crisis-ridden capita- 
Ud dmelopment thai is not only eco¬ 
logically dedruaive but in the end 
cGorioinicaUy unviaMe *Oracn revolution' 
history can be cited here During the very 
period id which GR tcchnolt^^ *9^ 
helping the growth of production In some 
third world eoclaros. igrktdiure produc¬ 
tion in north America sod Europe was 
rittf^ even futer, based on chemkal- 
industrial agriculture, and this wii the 
very period in which food otporti from 
thcM countriet began lo flood Ihe third 
world and beome, in turn, major foreign 
ochange eanvn for the US itself. By 1964 
the US was exporting 69 per cent of lU 
wheat, 41 per cent of corn. 59 per cent of 
soyabeans and products, SO per cent of 
coRoa; in turn this represented about orw- 
half (he world trade in grains; 57 per cent 
of world wheal eiports. 56 per cent of 
coarse grains. 16 per cent of soyabesni 
and 21 per cent of ncc. The US agricul* 
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deficit id nuuflKitirinft end other 

The btric cftUK for thii wu the euen* 
live lyitcm of lovernment lubtidics and 
lupporu which benefited petrochenicaJ 
eotnptoies and food proceuon and 
tivdmf companice ewi more than north 
American and European farmen. By the 
mid‘l9B0a. however, (hit ‘export boom' 
wat becoming an ‘export bust‘ for (he US 
and (he lyetem was running into crisii as, 
on the one hartd, Europe wu wbudisiof 
its a$ricultu(tl exports to compete in 
world marUu and, on the other, some 
third world counirks were becoming lelf* 
lufTtcient in food.* Ibday; if gownmern 
subiidiet in Europe north America and 
Japan were withdrawn, the. reality ii not 
that (heir *admnccd KchnologM* wiU out- 
compete iMcItward' third world countrici 
in agncuhunt trade, bui that (he im* 
measurably mote competitive still low* 
cost farming systems of (he third world 
will allow their exports to wreck what is 
left of the chemically crippled, incubator 
baby'type pampeied farming systems of 
the north.' It is not likely that the ad* 
vances in biotechnologies will change this 
basic reality. 

How Japan and Prance want to save 
their farmers is, perhaps, (heir business, 
but It should not be 6on€ to allow them 
to export at the expense of the peasant 
communities of the south. 

What (hen should be (he demands for 
stale policy (of south fownunenu) regar* 
ding (he nav bsotechnolocies? ftrhaps the 
most dangerous argument of all is that the 
south governments should take them over 
and promote them! The UNESCO volume 
does contain one argument for this, with 
Burke Zimmerman u an enthusiast of 
gene technology arguing that developing 
countries should give '*a high priority to 
(he development of their capocilks to con* 
duct advanced research and tcchnologkaJ 
developmeni...[rneaning] a cominiimeM in 
time and money and people...hiriag ei- 
peru from abroad as consuhams’* <p 269). 
The basis of Ms logic is a specious univer* 
salisro. that '‘all peoples of the eanh 
should, as a principle of bask justice, be 
entitled to the direct benefiu of new 
iechoologMs‘' and that the developing 
world *‘can and should asphe to the level 
of economic and social conditloris cn* 
Joyed by the most advanced countries" 
(p 267). It is an argument that will have 
a natural appeal to Indian bureaucrau. in* 
lellectuals sind sdentiats. 

As against this, it is (he bask coaclu* 
skm of the UNESCO volume that it is 
precisely the most high<osi of the new 
biotechnologies that aie most dangerous, 
cconorhicBly; Ibr (he developing countrio.' 


The tckiMe if of ^wetic 

Mnipulaiion, and aow of protein 
cnguMcriAg wkh the icchnsaues of she* 
directed mutgnuis to create new proieiM 
with subtly improwid ehancisistks. have 
attracted the uicnuoa of sckMists 
everywher e. Such is the m of ihcee 
tedmiouei, and such is the prohibitively 
expensive cost of developing new produos 
into (he narkei place from such techni¬ 
ques, that if we wanted to create a hole 
down which pmcious AOMy and reeoufcce 
could be poured, then this Is (bai hok... 
BiorechBologa if not wisdy appHcd. can 
be • black kok down which valuable 
rcaouiccsof money end iateleciual man¬ 
power of a devdopiAg coualiy ean diia^ 
pear without ay positive benefit accru* 
ing to (he Imesiuig coumry [hailtdge, 
pp I7.|||. 

The UNESCO editors, thus, appear to 
agrae with the environroeatalisu that the 
real icrvicc to agrkuJiure can be done 
through (be dmelopmem of simple, low- 
cost, paople^srknted and people^Jn<» 
loped technologies that "Improve and 
enhance the sustainable produciion 
sysicntt of traditioAal famm rather than 
replacing then with miracle sohitioni" 
[Hobbelmlc. p 145). 

But (he danger, to repeat once again, 
is not so much from priraie corponiroos. 
multinationali or not. which ihcoeelves 
have depended for vtabiliy of much 
hi‘tcch productiofl uport sate subsidies, 
as from the state itself. Emironmefualists 
with (heir nostalgia for the Nehru model 
look to the aate to defend fanners and 
other producas from the nuHinalkNtals; 
they may even be eiKouragcd by the io* 
craasiot rhetoric from ad leveh of g ov er n* 
ment bureaucracy about *suiuiiiaMe 
dcveJopncm' ‘watershed development* 
and so on. But the logic of aacisi support 
for opensive bsotechnologies lies in the 
high-paid Jobs for sckntisis and bureau- 
crais, Ihe subsidifs for politically* 
innucnced companies, (he unities 
for dispmal of paiiooage to politicians: 
and no mttim what sops an thrown to 
popular partkipaiion and sustainable 
deratopaent. (his logk wfi continue to 
operate as loni as ceitraliaed state 
machineries renila control over power and 
resources. Breaking (his contr^ moving 
in the direction of a truly Gandhian gram 
raj, is key to defeating the destructive 
aspects d the new btottdasolocies. 

Finally, as for the quesrioii of patents, 
at a praetkai level (he proMem does not 
seem as imous as made rait; if (wienis 
win make eepensive and unsustainable 
biotechnologies less accamibk, til the 
betierf Easily accessible endoving techno* 
logks ue more dangerous. M a p rin apicd 
level, though, we can do little bcRer than 
quote back to the US ptiky-makers Ihe 


agmftedaBOcsH of thm country: 
Laws abridgmg (be natural right of tbc 
cHixen sbotid be restrained bf rigorous 
coAsttuaiom within their nanowcfli 
lunitt It has been pretendti by some (and 
in England espeeitily) that inventors have 
a natural and exclusive ritin to ihdr in- 
vantions and not merely for their own lives 
but inheritable to thdr heirs. But while It 
is a moot question wheihff (be origin of 
any kind of properly Is derived from 
nature at all, k would be singular to ad* 
mil a natural and mva a heraditary nght 
to inveolorv li is agieed by those who hive 
seriously conndered the lubjeei that no 
individual has, of natural ngbi, a separate 
properly in an acre of land, for Instance. 
By a universal law, indeed, whatever 
whether fixed or movable, belongs to til 
men equally and in common is the 
properly fori he momeni of him who OC* 
cupics it. but when he iriinquishes (he oc« 
cupation. the property goes with it. Stable 
ownetship it the gift of social law and Is 
given laie In the progrtii of society It 
would be curious then if an idea, the 
fugitive fermentation of an individual 
brtin, could, of natural right, be claimed 
in eieliwive and liable property, t f nai ure 
has made any one thing less suiceptible * 
than all others of eiclusive property, it Is 
the action ofthe think ing power called an 
idea (Thomas Jefferson. loJssac McPher¬ 
son. Migusl 13. I<I3). 
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PrivatiAatioii: Cursor Curse? 

A P 

Frivttjmtk—; 0|»tkHi «ad Q»Alleaj«« edited by S R Mohooi; CIER» 


New Delhi; pp VIII + 418. R« 240. 

OF liie, privaiisAtion )im becom« s buz^ 
word lUnifyi ne t ptnece* for intny econo¬ 
mic pwbt ^ iA pviicular rckuine to pubde 
eawprtia. The open pmeripekm fWiAt 
in from the north prm for iikkog ihe rond 
to pri««tiMition since economic redemption 
Ic only pouiMe through glohr>eetion of the 
intrltri, e«ofi ihough It m«y prose woefully 
inodcouite for e loaeiy where lerge mwees 
hme to be brouphi to ao eccepubie landvd 
of living. The pfOtggoatsts o( privtiiutKMi 
tcefc (odiKtedii plaarung and state owncr- 
f lup alto^h^ when thii U not only wnvv* 
famed but harmful opedally lo the dMlo^ 
lag countria to whom dmiepment through 
private initiative bated on market forces of¬ 
ten no Mluiion to their spcdfic problemi. 

The pieaent volume moorporaies the 
papen lepresentictg the delteevaiioni of a 
conference orgamied by the Centre for 
Induitnal and Economic Rmearch (CIER) 
b New Delhi in March 1991 m technical eo> 
operation with the Inter-Reponal Network 
on PiivatiMlion. UNDP. The papers have 
focused on privatisation in the contmi of 
comparative advantage of the public and 
privaie enterprise modeh. The fenlii of the 
workshop were sought in the Indwi conteit 
even though refeierKcs have been made to 
the International etpenertcea The key con* 
eemi of the wockihf^ wvte ttm msuci involv¬ 
ed In the choice of diffcient enterprise 
models with, special icfeiwKe to socio¬ 
economic goals, organisationa] situations 
and opeiatMmal mechanisms. 

A coRunon ttdbkm posed m the different 
papwv is the intent and pwpeae of privitiaa- 
tbo siiscBk not infrequently, it means dif- 
fereot things to different pMple. According 
to Ramanadham, “privatisation can be 
through ownenhip changes, organisational 
changei or operaiionaJ changes. Or to put 
it another e«y, thert can be pivatisation of 
ownership, privatisation of imnagcment or 
privatisation of enterprise disdplina b 
mbsuntive imnu* ^ 21. Moleiot aciws that 
"the main impiraiion has to come from the 
aiuiicsy to rectify maei>economic imbalan 
cce—iind the acid test for primtisetion is the 
comparative advantage of an enterprise 
model br a speeifK publie sector unde^k- 
ing** (p 29). Ranaswamy Iyer has incisively 
eusnined the scope for privaijsation m the 
cooteu of artPbf puUic enterpristt-^rrom 
the point of view of policy or ttnuegy. the 
aaxpUbHity of the idea of iTansfening a 
public emerprise to private ownership or 
manaeameni control, aad from a practical 
point of yieu, the feasibility of effecting such 
a transfer (p 17). 

Privatlsaiion b the ghsbal cerspeciive has 
been analysed by OaJal who has appraised 
the tiuuuion in the case of cetaraJIy-^anned 
economies, the industrial countiies and the 
dewloping caintriei. He has iiolaied the 


undwlyiag trends which air common to all 
couiitna which have made signifkani novae 
lowanSs privaiisatiotL OaUJ has done well 
to urtis that priviiisatioa is as much a 
political as it u aa ecoftomk iastrumm 
since g ovommerm with political com- 
Riiunent in favour of prsvaiisaiion along 
with popular support hm succeeded in in- 
plemeni4c« pntotisauon schoam (p MX Im¬ 
plementing yea but not ncctaarsly unprov. 
ing the bottom Ibe. Operational results of 
iapan Airibcs (JAL) idnaad raocncly r e veal 
that though JAL was privai^ in 1987. that 
bas BOt pmciaed k from ionirriag losses 
necessitating die ckNurt of four imporuat 
regional headtgianen at New bark. Seaiik, 
Londoaaod Hong Roag and the suspension 
of operations in India 

Sherry Stepherwon (OECD) Ims etianpMd 
an overv ie w of the privatisation etpe n cnca 
in several coiutnca with panieulai reference 
to UK and Francc^TTic Briiah government 
carried out privatisatioo omr the entire 
decade of ihe lOi coMbuing it tin 1991. 
when the privatisation cycle is assumed to 
ham been nearly comp fe t a The French pr<^ 
gramme lasted for a tw^yenr period only 
and was stopped wMb the kiia of ma)criiy 
in paxIiafflenL In both couMries many 
workers were affcciad—almost I million 
jobs in the UR end 9JlliJOOO jobs b France 
<p 7ax Pnvttnation will indeed be a curie 
if we have evv to face such cosuequences! 
Vn in spite of such mnsaiva planned an- 
nihilatNMi of sorkcrv the author con cl udes, 
that the two privaiismion psogrammes are 
considered on the whole; to he highly sue- 
ceisfiil. The prbinry moihiabon for such an 
etpenmenf ro UR as well ns Rince indudid 
the need for obuiaing additional rmenues 
to secure a leduction la budget deficiti— 
» approach which has been ait» 
cd as 'sdling the family silver*. Ramaswwtty 
fyer has rightly autioncd b his paper that 
“if Ihe proccvdi realised frqra the diipocal 
of shares is wbI by the igiuiama to reduce 
the bud^ dehdi or to avoid the loipociibn 
of addhbul taxes, it will be the cam of 
using capital receipts toward current mpen- 
dlture" (p 111). 

Francois Eitori's OhbrM Mak) paper on 
‘Opttofls (or Restructuring Public Enter¬ 
prise' B an ovenimplificd tetual recall of 
public emerprmt b lodla. TV bsting of 
general issues and areas for letorm fellow 
the usual pluhtidioous Warid Bank Uae: 
reduce (he urn of pubbe cector. devolve 
anaier eucomBy end reMruelure le- 

mainiog posencuUy viable mha It has to be 
remembered dial the 4^ cbfonicaJly sick 
public enimpnses mewjoocd by Eitori ii' 
dude 27 inhenied from the private secsor. 
SimlartK the m nmenu on h40Us^ g their 
drawbacks in deugn, (hat (b^ add so rather 
than supersede the euBing controli arwl 


hgmpv dsdr pdmtiiil' btdgiib'^dit Mi 
Hgs poried by ny a>Ml>Ma 

Skaedi Iteari papa OB ^Nan-pThaiMlien 
Raforms of Public Enterprises; The Indian 
Case* cogently argues the case for (he 
ahogether new etperltneni of hfOU which 
teaks to simulain through a proem of con¬ 
sensus and coopera(ioa, a aMOpatitive en- 
viroameni. an aspect which gives the 
aMchanisiD a tremendous strength. Such a 
m mhaiMim . mcordirv to Kuinar. “ii an idaal 
one for devdopini countries in gcneial for 
unprovemciM of Public Sector pafermance 
before imoning to any kind of privatisation" 
IP kt2X 

If the pubbe sector was supposed to 
perform the role of a model p^ucer, a 
model disiribigor. a model empfeycr and a 
model coniriaof. U is a moot question if 
privatBMion. advocated on limited—largely 
developed cmiatry expeiicnce will ever 
meet these high esrpeciations when we ought 
to know well that the intarsats of a large 
natson-wide workforce hme lobe ufsguard- 
cd ^eo unda schemes Of riiianalisabon and 
reforms. Irsdustrial sickness on grounds of 
resources or low productivity of capital is 
not the monopoly of public enterprises in 
India, as maiq* overseas esperis and Inicf- 
isadonal lending agencies would have us 
bdievn The number of sick units in the 
private sector in India eiceeds 2,0(X0O> with 
blocked funds of commercial banks exceed- 
ing Rs 60 Nllion. In fact, iiKluiiw of the 
fundi provided by developmenial insiilU' 
lions (i A goiernmeni) and the rmancial 
agcncick (he total quantum of idle lesoucces 
would exceed Rs 250 billion, eftectmi a 
workforce running into milkons. 

It is ineviubic that In a workshop seek* 
ing to identify and underuand the new, 
emerging iaierveolion rtrute^of privalisa- 
(iOB. (be quality of papers will be uneven. 
Bui even uk some could be categorised as 
uanecessary and could have been otcluded 
lo the relief of the readers, ^nna Wignani- 
la's 'Privatisation in (he New Social Ethos* 
it a jumWe of catch words which have been 
dished out B innumerable conference 
without regard for contot or serious em¬ 
pirical eridcnce Eut iheM mp> art more 
ihaa set off by the ptinsfoking effort of the 

editor in prewiding on etcellait write-up on 
'Major Concluaioni* (pp 553-42) followad 
by a statement of 'The Basic Issues* 
(pp 563-46). Equally well done is the 
epifoguft ‘An Eiplaaatory Action Plan for 
Privatisation ii India*. These three papers 
admirably summariie the different issues 
which interlace the cunent debate on 
privatisation. The pubUcailon will be 
etICMsed by ill (hose intereaed in the sub- 
jeo aioee In^ hai large, strong public and 
private sectors, each in need of cominuing 
aue for improved performancA productivity 
as. well as beneHeial concern for the 

workforce In our specific ccBtaxt. we haw 
to look for privatisation, in whatever form 
or siyte, whidi it acme and npt a curse. The 
need is to avoid simpUstie advice to adopt 
privatiutloo without looking into the 
possibility of adapting or mu (rjecting the 
profTered options. 


iOAti 
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Strengthening India’s Patent System ' 

4 

Implications for Pharmaceutical Sector i 

H Aanok Chandn Praud ^ 

Shdpad Bbal ) 

This paper examines the fscfon behind the mrrenr demand for strengthening the Indian patents system and , 
the effect df such strengthening on the pharmaceutical sector. Against the background of thetr study ctf these \ 
issues, the authors attempt to arri^ at policy conclusions and to ans wer fhefoUowing -duesrions: {i} Should India ■, 
emend its fiitents Act, Join the Airir Convention or toe the Dunkel line? (ii) ff the Patents Act is to be amended, ' 
what are the modiftcations needed? And {Hi} what policy changes are needed in the context of the pharmaceutical ^ 


sector specifically? 


THE issues of Intellectual Property Pro* 
leciion (IPP) is receiving grcai titemion 
■t present and there is great pressure on 
deitloping countries in general attd India 
in particular to strengthen their Inidlec* 
tual Prupeny lights (IPPs). The purpose 
of this paper is not to go into the whole 
gamut of difcuSHons pertaining to IPRs 
or their evolution in intcntaciona] negotia* 
tloni. ^ The purpose of this paper Is to in* 
vestigaie the following specific issues: 

<l) The facton behind the emphaali on 
strengthening the Indian patent system in 
India. 

(2) The effeci of strer^thening the 
Patents Act in the case of India’s pharma¬ 
ceutical sector. 

0) The mtsdus operondi for strengthen¬ 
ing India's patent regime. 

Ifl the light of our study of the above 
mentioned issues, we have made an at¬ 
tempt to arrive at policy concluiionA 
which try to answer the following ques¬ 
tions: (I) Should India amend its Patent 
Act. join the ^s Converuion or toe the 
Dun kel line? (2) I f India has to amend its 
Patent Act. what art the modifications 
needed? (3) What policy changes are 
needed in the context of patenis for the 
pharmaceutical sector? 

The main sources of data for this study 
are the patents data and company's data 
at the ISID The former areavaila^ from 
1972 to I9g9and the latter from 1974.7$ 
to 1989*90. Besides these data bases. 
Monthly Indot of Medical Specialities 
(MIMS). .Indian Drug Manufacturers 
Association (IDMAK Organisation of 
Pharmaceutical Producers of India 
(OPPl). World Inielketual Property 
Organiiaiioh (WlPO). United Nations 
Conference on TVade and D^^elopmeni 
(UNCTAD), Department of Science and 


Technokigy (DST). Govemmem of India, 
etc. have been used wherever necessary. 

II 

pacton behind Enqshaaii oo 
Strengthening Patenla Regime 

In ihit section, kt ua etaminc ihe im¬ 
portant factors behind the new emphasis 
00 strengthening the paioiis regime in 
India. This involves Ihe emmlnaiion of 
the followup factors: fl) TTie extent of 
dependence of India on dtffemt coun* 
tries for lechnolof y. (2) The siluatiOB in 
developed countries, cspedally US with 
respect 10 their economy balance of 
payments position and futiae growth. (3) 
The change in the political situation in 
India, developed countries and world in 
generil. 

India's increased dependency on dot- 
loped countries foe lechnoliv can be seen 
by examuung three aspects: (I) The impor- 
laoce of different couRtrfotin the paieiui 
granted by India <2) The dependency and 
relative dependency ratio of Iridia wHh 
reject to patented technology. <3) The 
technoloiy gap between India and the 
developed couricries and India and ocher 
develo^ng countries and other techno¬ 
logy-related indicaion of India. 

iMPOffrAMl OF THE DtmXENT 
COUNTai£$ JN IHE PATEKTS GaANTED 
gV INOIA 

Thble I shows that the pateots gcanicd 
by India to developed countries forms a 
major chunk of ^1 parents jranted by 
India and the only important caiegory 
among the developing countries is the 
patertts panted by lo^ whlun the coun¬ 
try. AnoQg the developed countries, the 
US (as an individual councry) and Eu/opc 
<as a group of counihes) occupy an im* 
portiM pkM Since 1992 the percentage 
of patents granted to Japan is increasing, 


though it is nowhere near that of the US. > 
Country-wise, the US tops the Hu of 
patents granted by India. This is given In. 

I he ofOdal publication of the governmenl; 
of India’ which seys that ihe US simply' 
accounted for 40.3 per cent of total ip-', 
plications filed for pments by foreign nt-. 
tionab during 1999-90. This is followed; 
by West Germany, Japan, UK and Kranca , 
Then comes Switzerland. Russia. Nether-. 
lands, Italy and Sweden. Among the ( 
developing countries the paentr granted • 
by India to Indians is lows than that of ^ 
the US. icvdividually and Europe In lota '' 
Among the LDCs (other t hm India). East 
Europe is very important in 199^89. Next , 
is Itfiel and NIC\ Malaysia ind Thailand. 
South Asia and Africa arc nowhere in the 
picture. 

Thbte 2 shows the pertenuge of patenls 
granted by countries and by sectors. 
Sector-wise, sectors C and B shows ibe 
highest percentage of pamis granted. 
Among the count ries also C and B sectors 
are important in the case of the patents ' 
gnnicd to developed countries. But in (he 
case of patents granted to Indiins all the 
sectors seem to be well balanced. 

Thus, the tables clearly show that India 
depends on developed counines for tech¬ 
nology ^ and that too on a single country 
like the US or group of countries like 
European countries. Secior*wise India's 
dependence is more m C (chemistry, 
metallurgy) and B (performing opera¬ 
tions. transporting) categories. One note ; 
of caution is that wr have not given 
weightage to type of paienu by the exieat 
of the technology involved. 

Dj If NUCNC V AND RFLATIVL 

(Xi*»’Ni>fNcy Ratio OF India 

WITH Respect to Patewt^ 

TTie dependency ratio (which here, 
means the total number of patents granted 
by India to non-Indians u a proportion 
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•« UK pnowiniiH iia» 10 

IKw in We 3 itaQwe Umi li lun been 
MtiUl97l,1o«fren 1979 lo 1912 nod 
ifOiA higher imee 1913. While the 
'tottl number of pueau (bolh in force and 
takd) hae Mien, the dependency ratio 
hai not faUen over the years, eaccept lor 
the initial fall from 19^ to 1970 (i e» 
belore the Puem Act wu enpteiBented). 
indicatini that lndia*i incicaied depen- 
dcBcy for lechnolofy on developed couo-' 
triei has not been alkMtd to materialise 
dve to the 1970 fticnu Act. 

The relative depeodency ratio (which, 
here meani the total number of patents 
gianied by India to a particular fortign 
country (or group^of countries) as a pro* 
portiOA of the patents granted by India 
to Indians) also given in Ihblc 3 shows 
that India^ lelative dependency ratio is 
atlU absolutely higher with Europe than 
with the US and India's dcpendertcy on 
the US (as an Individual country) and 
Europe (as a group) is more than India’s 
depemkney on its^f. The lelative depen* 
dency ratio of India with the US which 
has always been at a lower level than with 
Europe Ml from 1976 to I9i3 and than 
’ regained to the earlier level. But the 
raUUve dependency ratio on Europe alao 
Ml from 1976 to I960, then it rose, but 
aever regained its earlier kvrl, thus nar¬ 
rowing the gap between the relative 
dependency ratios on the US (a single 
country) and on Europe (a poup of coun* 
irias). The relative d^ndmey ratio on 
Japan» though lower than both the US 
and Europe, and has shown a fall during 
1976 to 1961, has regained its earlier level 
Hid even risen to higher levels. The relaiive 
dependency ratio of India with other 
dewlopiflg countries whidi is alio at a 
lower level, has also fallen during 1976 to 
1961, and then rucu. but hH never itgaio* 
ad its earlier level. Strangely the relative 
dependency ratio of India with USSR has 



AnoibH itnportaai taa it that India's 
dependency laiio la terms of paienis in 
force is highn ihan in terms of patents 
scaled m can be seen in ‘We 4.* The 
table alw shows that Indies dependency 
iHkia (both ia tenns of patau sealed and 
patentt In force) before 1972. 1 a the 
period before the 1970 Paents Act was 
implemented, was very much higher. 
While duriiK the period I976>77 to 
I960>il the dependency ratio in terms of 
pateau scaled have a fall and then 
4 gf^ual ris^ the dependency ratio in 
terms of psksems in force shows e fall 
through (he entire period after 1976-77. 
This is possible hr^iisr of the greater 
death rate of old pafftwi. though the birth 
rate of aew pafents after 1911-12 b rising. 

The above analysis br in g s mio fOcus the 
following important facts (I) India'i 
relative dependence oo other countries. 
eipcdaUy the developed and among them 
the US and Europe, and aotong them on 
the US as a angle country has bam la* 
creasing despae the fact ihH total number 
of petcrus soled is falliog. In today's 
unipolar world this has far-reaching im- 
ptkatkMs. (2) India's dependency on the 
west, which fell from 19^ to 1960. com* 
cidiflg with the Janata Party rule, shows 
araefrom 1911 during theOmiitasParty 
ruk. (3) As nosed evliet, (he fad that total 
number of patents are fallitig consequent 
to the 1970 fbteni Act and the fad that 
dependency on developed cDuotrio u not 
falling, shovif that the relaiive high 
dependency on utstem technology has 
not been aikMcd to maieriabsc 

Whether a lower de p endency ratio is 
good or bad is a debatable queslioo. But 
certain inferences can nwert h cl cs s be 
mad& Rm a reUtivefy underdneloped 
economy a lower dependency ratio indi¬ 
cates that it is Im dependat on foreign 


doM BOi iMMi dtat It b good for the 
ecosmy as SBchaology transfer will be 
low, while the economy has not yH raaeh- 
cd a suge of rabilv* self sufficsenQ in 
technology. 

However at this stage «« are concerned 
ooly with showing India’s relaiive depen¬ 
dence on other countries for techoology 
which has put pressure on India to accept 
the noo ipfu a^ihe above analysis dear¬ 
ly shows India's continued dependence 
and increasing depeodctice on developed 
countries for technology in terms of 
patents in force and patents sealed 
respectively. 

iNOICATOaS OF TgCHNOLOOY GAP AND 

Omea TErHNOu)CY-REi.^o 
Indicators 

The technology gap between India and 
doMoped countries and India and other 
developing countries can be judged with 
the help of comparaiivv indicators of 
technology like expenditure on R and D 
as a percentage of GNP, per capita 
R and D expenditure, number of icien- 
lists, engineers artd techniciant (SET) per 
ihousand population. SET in R and D per 
ihousand popublion. 

The othH technobfy-relaMd indicators 
of India which show its dqwndence on 
techndlocy from other countries, especial¬ 
ly thede^lopcd countries are the follow¬ 
ing: (1) Ittdia's trade in technology-inten¬ 
sive products; (2) EiternaJ assiiiance for 
S and T programmes received by India; 
(3) Poreigfl invesiraenu in India; and <#) 
Royahio. lumpsum amounts, technicians’ 
fees, etc. received and paid by India. 

In libb S> the comparative technology 
indicators of India and oihff countries are 
given. Ctriumn 1 gives the eipendiiureon 
R and D as a percentage of GNP for 
selected countries. This column shows 
that India invests a very small percentage 


TAtie 1: PAViwnOaANTSo av I nova bMAKC or OirreaiNi C'*OKTa«s (1972-1999) 
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1979 

3649 

7.95 

23.14 

2.56 

3.41 

i.ao 

165 

0 43 

0.92 

0.35 

0.14 

0.14 

213 

0.14 

1.14 

342 

2.06 

59.76 

30.67 

7Jt0 

I960 

36.50 

6.51 

20.65 

2A5 

4J9 

9.30 

164 

046 

059 

0.76 

049 

949 

196 

0.20 

0.96 

174 

2J4 

60.47 

55 46 0465 

1981 

32 65 

9.00 

21.33 

195 

3.69 

10.71 

2.76 

1.36 

0.65 

041 

042 

044 

170 

0.24 

1.67 

4.14 

L35 

63.99 

35.93 

3450 

1962 

30.59 

7.70 

22 00 

4 52 

3.71 

lt.63 

2.96 

0.96 

104 

OJO 

047 

0.15 

1.15 

0.37 

1.04 

3.63 

2.30 

65.41 

53.13 

2.444 

1963 

34.17 

5.94 

3414 

5.62 

444 

13.76 

343 

0.56 

0J4 

143 

0.7k 

0.39 

1.61 

032 

04S 

4.91 

L33 

7L03 

37.53 

a525 

1994 

21.75 

a.59 

19.74 

4.WS 

4.16 

12.19 

142 

O.TT 

l.OS 

0.96 

0.70 

0.55 

244 

0.27 

l.ll 

5.24 

2.73 

75.14 

40.47 

2.412 

1995 

25.29 

1.62 

3646 

541 

4.74 

6.96 

1.46 

0.12 

1 12 

0.51 

0.36 

0.76 

240 

0.46 

1.27 

3.16 

3.11 

7145 

36.36 

2.346 

1966 

26 95 

7.71 

27.54 

4.16 

6.30 

9.67 

110 

024 

1 16 

096 

0.16 

0)7 

1 5) 

0 31 

1.53 

LOO 

2.33 

67.99 

5372 

2936 

1967 

25t60 

9.17 

27.71 

40? 

646 

6.73 

1.66 

066 

1.05 

075 

0.41 

0.54 

1.29 

0.20 

143 

3.57 

2.17 

71.71 

56.37 

2 309 

I9U 

22.20 

6.61 

2947 

461 

5.64 

11.39 

3 47 

106 

1 76 

106 

0.33 

0.20 

140 

016 

1.16 

).60 

I.H 

Till 

54.12 

2.367 

1969 

19.70 

5 IS 

2949 

5.91 

5.27 

1201 

3 14 

1 24 

2.54 

045 

0.41 

0.59 

2.43 

041 

1.42 

3.41 

231 

77.22 

34.91 

2.367 


Sourer Cakutaud from the data avaitabtr at ibe l$IO. 
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vJdk mon of the advanced owairiei 
devote men than 2 to 3 per caol of ibeir 
OKP on R and Di Ewn NUsun ii ahead 
of India with 1 per cent expenditure on 
R and D in |9$7. The |ap becomes more 
sharper when we examine the per capita 
R and D fiven in column 1 India is ai a 
very low le>el of the US % 2.76» while most 
developed countries are above the US 
$ 200 level and some even above the US 
S SOD level. NICi Uke RepuWic of Korea 
and Sinpapore show a level of ihc US $ 
and 61 retpeciively. Column 3 shows the 
number of SET per thousand population 
which is also at a very low 1^ of 4.30 
in 1990 which is lower than the developed 
countries* NICi and even ocher developini 
countries like Braail. Philippines, etc This 
fact should make ui realise that thou|h 
India boasts of being one of the most im* 
portani nations in the world in tcriiu of 
SET. in relation to India's population. 
India is at a very very low lev^ Similarly 
SET in R and D per thousand of the 
population is ai a very low Icrel as can be 
seen in column 4. 

Ihble 6 shows the export and import 
market shares of some sdecied techno* 
logy*intensive products of InJia and some 
other countries. This table shows that 
India's import market shares are higher 
than export market shares and is also 
relatively higher than most of the other 
countries given in the table for almost all 
the four categories of technology*intensive 
goods. 

Ihblc 7 shows that (he share of imports 
of technology-intensive products are high 
in India’s imports and have risen in the 
90i, though it shows some ups and downs 
as well. More imponant, is the fact that 
while the ratio of exports to imports is at 
the 0.30-0.70 range in the 9(h the ratio of 
lechnology-iniensive exports to tedino- 
logy-intensive imporu is still lower at the 
0.11 to 0.26 range. This shows that while 
India is relatively more dependent on 
other countries in its commodity trade, it 
is more so in the case of technology* 
Intensive commodiiy trade The ratio in 
the case of trade of others commodities 
b more than 1 in all the years indicating 
clearly that India's advert balance of 
trade has been due to trade in lechnofogy* 
intensive products. The only point of 
solace for Irsdia b that the laiio is almost 
consuni over the years in the case of 
lechtwloty trade, while ti has fallen in tftt 
aOt in the case of louJ trade 

Tkble g shmvs the exieraal assistaiKC 
received by India for S ai^ T program¬ 
mes which b a siaeabk amount of US S 
110.35 million in 1967. Among the dorwrs 
ihe bilateral sources are more important 
I Kan multilateral sources, indicating 
India’s greater deperuience for technology 


I . . I I . 

TxkiJ: SuAii oeFfotmi IN RacMCMwoar or IfC 10 tm—CobMTtnnB <1972.1911 


Category 




1072.74 





—CR” 

USA 


Fn 

Jap 

ind 

Hus 

Other 

DCs 

tPfj. 

A 

655 

7.9) 

4.17 

263 

27.27 

lt.34 

4.53 

6.19 

15.9 

B 

34.gl 

33^11 

1667 

29.95 

lg.lg 

19.65 

31.92 

23.60 

238 

C 

11.90 

3146 

3063 

44.74 

43 II 

20J39 

IS.I9 

- 39 

414 

0 

7.S9 

4.30 

12.30 

OOO 

060 

6.M 

4.33 

7 30 

M 

E 

IJ7 

1.99 

2.30 

0.00 

0.00 

6.M 

0.00 

3 93 

U 

F 

1329 

7.21 

4.17 

to 33 

0.00 

12.23 

13.64 

6.74 

7J 

G 

7.59 

364 

3.33 

263 

6.92 

10.92 

13.64 

1.12 

08 

H 

10.13 

10.26 

3.63 

10.33 

4.3$ 

633 

13.64 

6.74 

5.1 






1975 






’"UK” 

USA 

WGm 

Fra 

Jap 

Tn^ 

Rui 

Oilwr 

^REi 









DCs 

IDC 

A 

5.H 

11-79 

3 92 

4.04 

l.$7 

11.92 

080 

689 


B 

2g.27 

I9.tl 

tl.34 

13.13 

22.66 

21.90 

35,71 

17.97 

178 

C 

17.10 

X).I9 

3146 

43.43 

4216 

26.16 

9,52 

44.r 

43.1 

t> 

3.24 

2.S3 

g.2g 

606 

ooo 

3 79 

0.00 

10.27 

S.B 

b 

366 

2.13 

1.11 

303 

4.29 

463 

4.76 

3.90 

34 

F 

1IJ5 

11.32 

9.47 

13.13 

1.57 

7.36 

7 14 

7.60 

68 

O 

3.14 

6.60 

237 

9.09 

2.66 

9.U 

2.39 

4 19 

l.l- 

H 

17.21 

14 62 

13 96 

4.04 

10.00 

14.24 

4049 

5.32 

15.9 






1990 




, 


UK 

USA 

WGfll 

Fre 

>ap 

Ind 

Hut 

Other 

IREB 









IX** 

LDCi 

A 

g05 

900 

326 

200 

16.00 

12.97 

7.41 

7.36 

643 

8 

21.74 

32.70 

27 37 

20.00 

1.00 

21.91 

22.22 

26.05 

32J4 

C 

13,79 

27.49 

22.11 

26.00 

41.00 

23.74 

7.41 

29.57 

41.94 

D 

230 

1.90 

11.31 

200 

4.00 

«.29 

0.00 

9.40 

08Q 

E 

690 

3.12 

111 

16.00 

4.00 

5.36 

3 70 

3.99 

643 

F 

1139 

I2J0 

12.63 

21.00 

12.00 

II 10 

14.91 

9.40 

643 

G 

3.43 

2.M 

3 26 

2.00 

4X0 

184 

22.22 

9.24 

080 

H 

|g.)9 

9.9) 

13.61 

4.00 

4.00 

9.92 

22.22 

3.99 

643 






1913 







USA WGm 

fra 

Jap 

— Tia” 

Rg$ OSier OSw 









DCs 

LDCi 

A 

10,12 

13.40 

264 

2.13 

926 

14.31 

0.00 

IlgO 

\429 

B 

23.11 

24.01 

21.39 

26.61 

19.52 

11.33 

10.34 

2)89 

19.64 

C 

2)21 

23 gJ 

42.03 

32J6 

37 96 

29.23 

31.0) 

26.06 

33.9) 

D 

1.19 

232 

1060 

7,33 

463 

3.13 

0.00 

912 

3.57 

E 

5-93 

2.52 

1,14 

323 

J.9$ 

$44 

17.24 

4.99 

9.93 

F 

214) 

14.76 

9.09 

16.13 

7.41 

15 93 

24.14 

13.36 

7.14 

C 

1 37 

363 

391 

3.23 

3.70 

)J3 

490 

3 39 

1.79 

H 

10.71 

IIJ6 

1.32 

1.60 

16.67 

706 

10.34 

651 

10.71 






1999 







USa 

WOttt 

Fn 

Jap 

tnd 

Sus~ 

Qiher 

TRSar 









DC» 

LOCs 

A 

W.M 

tui 

3.94 

7.17 

11.99 

15.02 

11.32 

786 

238) 

B 

30.23 

16.57 

2i.ig 

17.91 

13.16 

11.02 

24 42 

2781 

1941 

C 

13.93 

39.^ 

29.06 

32.31 

30.69 

30 93 

33.94 

29.10 

21 .r 

D 

0.00 

2.S3 

SJ7 

3.37 

2,97 

360 

080 

7.30 

600 

£ 

10.47 

121 

2.46 

3.37 

0.00 

141 

199 

481 

7.14 

F 


16.56 

14^9 

1.99 

18.11 

941 

16.99 

1483 

is.ae 

O 

«05 

9.49 

4.45 

13.49 

) 94 

8 71 

199 

3.94 

3.92 

H 

12.79 

13.13 

13 76 

12.36 

I3|4 

3 71 

7.33 

5.14 

794 


Nom : Ai per Inieraanonal ft tent Ctaiuficaiion; A • Human NKewiies: -B « ftrfomuAg 
Op(fait«ni,Traiupaning;C - C'hmumy. Meuliursy. U « Xnlilev. ftper; E • Find 
ConarueiMMft; > « Mechanical Lnga. ligating. Healing. W^appm. BlaMing^ 
C « Pbyvm; H ■ Ehcctnciiji 
Sew/rr. Calculated from ihe dels available ai the ISID. 
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mnwm mi owens miw i— nimrnu 
tofcci Kefc of coune. Eoropetn 
vumries an the priocipal donon. 

: 9 shows ihe foniin {nvestmeni 

flocks til) IW and fnsh approvals lo 
kOdia Inibe^.TheUbleshowsthai ihe 
UoufacturiOf sector and in (his ihe 
vachnoIety'iMctuive prodiKis have been 
tmportant in Ihe foman in^meni slocks 
dU 19S9. Among the new approvals abo 
terras of numbers) iechnoKoiy*jn(en* 
live sectors have been imporunt iiU 1990. 
tbe tola) approvals of forei^t irrmnments 
th )992 is more ihan the stock of foreign 
dMatments (ill 1989. and the US has a 
ng|or share m (he new approvals. The 
pKtmolofy gap between India and (he 
developed countries ii cited as (he impor¬ 
tant reason for liberaZisetion of foreign in* 
scetment and loday India is dependent on 
the developed countries in gen^ and the 
US in particular for technology transfer 
vte foreign inveatmenia In fact 60 per cent 
of foreign diraci investment ippRVmU bet* 
ween August 91 to February this year it 
by the VV. 

HWe 10 shows the payments and 
receipts by India for technology trade in 
the form of royalties, technical know-how 
and technicians* fees. Royaklei are mainly 
she payments/rcc«ipts of recurring naiutc 
related to paunied technology: technical 
know'bow payments/receipti a/? mainly 
for lumpsum (non-itcurring) royahies^ 
and rechniciaos* fees are the payments/ 
receipts for technicians. WNk the re^apis 
art small under all categories, payments 
•re Quite substantial, with payments for 
mtfuvaJ know*how becoming uKretangly 
Important in the 80i. This shows (he 
preference in (he 80s of Che government 
lo purchase icchruilogy for lumpsum pay¬ 
ments. This of course decreases our 
dependence on foreign countries to some 
extent, yet lumpsum paymoiti can be for 
both patented end non-patented lechno- 


hasbecAWBreaa^ If wa me the peraos* 
cage Cham in (he mne^yaar period of 8Qs 
over 70 b (tom l97l'7)to l9TM0k himp> 
sum payoMnts shm« a per emt iociease 
of 1.099 per cent whereas for royalties i( 
is 343 per cent. A ftmarkabk mcTease m 
payments of managcmeni fees, etc, and 
paymeus for other profesiona] service 
(which are Jso iclatcd lo technology 
traosfer) has taken place in the 80s. 

The above analysis eleviy Uiows the 
lechnotogy pp between India and other 
countries and India's connnued end m* 
creasing dependence on advanced coun* 
tries in general and some countries (the 
US) and groups of countries (Europe) in 
particular for technology. 


• Mtwaii stfTUBTiuwifrpervacoTeii 
Coumes 

In the enrlkr section, we have noted the 
coniioued domination of dev^oped couH' 
tries and (he growing technology gap bet¬ 
ween developed countries arwl de^loping 
countries like India. Here we rntend to 
show how the changing economic situa¬ 
tion in (he world and in the developed 
countries have made (hem to focus their 
attention on iuues like IPRs. (Here we 
consider some imporunt indkaiors nend- 
ed for our nnalysis like exports, imports, 
trade balance, current account balance, 
growth rate of opom. imports, etc. for 
the world and some d^loped countries 
like the US. the UK. etc. aitd trade bet¬ 
ween DCs and trade of LOCs with DCs.) 


Taois 4: OtrcNOCWiv Ratio <ii Patsnis SbalSO am> Patcnts in foact 



to of tocMs Scaled 

No of toeius in Force 

Dependency Rioos 

Indian 

lixeiBn 

(Adlan 

Foreign 

9 Sealed 

T Force 

1944 

426 

3704 

3547 

37816 

6.7 

10,7 

1969 

645 

<508 

2251 

25485 

67 

11.4 

1970 

596 

29)6 

2568 

2)753 

4.9 

lO.O 

1971 

629 

3294 

5063 

2766) 

5.2 

9.0 

1972 

265 

1245 

3673 

28650 

4.7 

7.8 

1972*73 

278 

1064 

5711 

28718 

3.8 

7.7 

l»?)*74 

351 

l(HI 

3948 

21270 

30 

7,2 

1974-75 

757 

5207 

W59 

24758 

44 

11 

1975-76 

426 

1894 

2991 

25453 

44 

71 

1976-77 

928 

1964 

2746 

19710 

2.1 

72 

l»77.7g 

657 

I8S7 

3065 

19795 

2.8 

65 

1971.79 

211 

499 

2469 

13966 

1 8 

5.7 

197940 

516 

1657 

2786 

14474 

3.2 

52 

1980*61 

349 

670 

2757 

14448 

1.9 

5.2 

196142 

421 

936 

5038 

14192 

22 

4.9 

1982-83 

405 

822 

3329 

15291 

2.0 

4.6 

I9g3t4 

540 

980 

35U 

15726 

1.9 

4.5 

196445 

265 

1206 

3008 

13162 

46 

4.4 

1965*86 

451 

1500 

2549 

10844 

55 

4.5 

1906-17 

532 

I59S 

2004 

10059 

3.0 

iXf 

I9<7 U 

588 

1)16 

2150 

I0II5 

2.6 

4.7 

1968 89 

795 

2515 

2514 

1101 ) 

3,3 

4.5 


SotiKT. OOI, Dcpafimein of Scimer and Technology, aw/ De^thpmeni Swuiks 

(various bsuei). 


TAtik J Rti Alive OcnNUCNis RAtioos PAftwr. ano Its Inocx NuMatts 


tor 


nnwadratt Ratios of India 


"li ■ 

Oeaenl 

Ib6ck tombm of 

f>iofu6xu> 

Ratios 


Tii 

Oenrml 

With 

USA 

ssrjnr 

Japan 

wnh 

Europe 

WHh 

LDCs 

*wua 

USSR 

WiHi 

USA 

Wiiir 

Japan 

Wilh 

Europe 

Wilh 

LOCs 

With 

USSR 

1972 

5 9)6 

1.519 

0192 

2.048 

0.227 

04)96 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

100000 

100.000 

1975 

5.959 

1.2)3 

0 203 

2 032 

0.282 

oia 

I004n5 

93 462 

105.906 

99.216 

J24.I78 

aiM 

1976 

5.030 

0.944 

0.126 

1598 

0.196 

0.091 

76.S95 

71 570 

65.550 

71.020 

86.206 

94.772 

1977 

2)87 

0 805 

0.101 

1.374 

0160 

0071 

65.391 

61054 

52.381 

67.098 

70.462 

73.871 

1978 

2 756 

0.919 

0.095 

I.40D 

0.179 

0117 

69.661 

69.704 

49.184 

a.37$ 

78.694 

121 618 

1979 

1,725 

0.651 

0.070 

0 841 

0i)97 

0050 

43610 

47 814 

36J4I 

41.085 

41590 

52,347 

1980 

1.740 

0 566 

04)67 

0.917 

04185 

04772 

43.979 

42.195 

34.815 

44.769 

36d00 

75.347 

mr 

2044 

0.649 

0.059 

1.094 

04)96 

0084 

5167^ 

47441 

30.842 

53.409 

41407 

87.385 

1902 

2269 

9.719 

0148 

1107 

ai3i 

04)9? 

57.345 

54 530 

76.871 

54.C^ 

57.581 

100.814 

1903 

3.021 

0.971 

0.226 

1.509 

0.125 

0.130 

76J53 

73.661 

117.609 

73.685 

S4.905 

135.183 

19B4 

3.598 

I.I8S 

0214 

1 861 

0.141 

0.107 

90.931 

n.l37 

111.148 

90.868 

61.952 

tll.148 

1905 

2.954 

1.031 

0218 

1.438 

0121 

0058 

74656 

71 733 

113.325 

70 189 

53.272 

60.860 

1986 

2.455 

0.951 

0.144 

1.165 

0106 

04)58 

62.041 

72 141 

74.822 

56.879 

46.552 

39.612 

1987 

1906 

1.082 

0.159 

1.420 

0.105 

0.06S 

736a 

12.063 

826)1 

69.355 

46.141 

67.64) 

1988 

3504 

I.3II 

0.208 

1.568 

0.III 

0156 

a.5)9 

99942 

108.109 

76.562 

51.810 

162642 

1989 

4.07J 

I486 

0 303 

1.772 

0.156 

0.1)9 

103.001 

112.717 

157.836 

B6.SI1 

a.769 

165.670 


Souftr. r«kiilaicd from the dela •vgiUbk at ihe IS ID 
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Ikbk II ih ow i the op o m . hnporu, 
trade balance, current account balance 
ciport and import of soodi and non- 
factor lervks in GDP tor the »orld. in* 
dustrial countries in lotaJ and for some 
industrial cowtrics aitd dnelopina coun- 
Iriea. The table titowt an in ci e a ae io trade 
and cunent aixount deflcitt for countries 
like the US. 

In Ibble 12 the frowth of trade in 
mannfkctures is given whi^i shows that 
in (he 80 s there U a fail in powth rate of 
ekporu of the world In fenetil. a relatlvety 
greater fall in otports of dewlofxd market 
economies to devrioping countries as 
compared to their exports to developed 
countries. Further while the exporu from 
developed to developing economies has 
fallen to a great extent, oipons from 
developing to developed countries shows 
a still greater fall. Thus the developed 
countries are depending less on develop. 
ing countries for imports ueakening the 
position of developing countries. Mean* 
while the growing baJance of payments 
deficits of the developed countries, 
especially the US has made (hem to search 
for new areas of interest to them and IPRs 
is one such ares. Ikhle 11 also shows that 
the balance of payments for Japan and 
West Germany are positive and they are 
neither the Initiators, nor vociferous in 
demanding IPRs. While the weakness of 
India and I DCs have further weakened 
them in their bargainrni power, the 
wrakr>essof the economic stuation of the 
US and mho European countries have 
made them vociferous in the three new 
issues 'Services', TRIPS, and TRIMS 

CllANOb isWORLOPOliTICAl SCENARIO 

The change in the world political 
scenario has also contributed to the new 
emphasis on TRIPS. The fan of the Soviet 
Union has made this world a unipolar 
world with the US as the only superpower. 
The political ai>d economic wtaknesses in 
India had made it vulnerable at the very 
moment when the US suned mounting 
pressure to liberalise. Many developing 
countries, which were hitherto exposed to 
the iKw patents regime have mellowed 
down and even adopted the new regime. 
TV fall in (he importance UN agencies 
like UNCTAD (which also have tiowly 
shiRed io (he philosophy of Ubemfisation) 
and the rise in importance of World &iDk. 
IMF combi.ie tod (he dependence of 
India on these organisations have enabt* 
cd (he US and o(Vi MDCs to pressurise 
India to accept the new patents legiine. 

lb sum up while (he dependoice of 
India on different countries for techno- 
logv had prepared the ground and the 
economic conditions of (he advanced 
counincs have made (he dMioped coun¬ 
tries more vociferous, the changed poli. 


tical situaiioft la Ibe worM and tn India, 
have fteady pavad tbe way for pressuris¬ 
ing l(tdia IO change hs patents regime. 

Ill 

Impact of S(re«gtfeeAlAg PUenta 
Regime oa Dnaga and 
nsarmaorsiKicnla 

TV inpaa of arengthenmg (he patents 
regime on drugs aad ph an aaceuticab can 
be sect) under tbe following headings: 
(a) Bffeci on prkes. (b) Other rffects— 
(H Effects oa diffefCfX sactioes of (he 
populaiioft; Oi) Effea on ladan InduMriaJ 
sector in general and by types of com¬ 
panies in partscuUr; Rii) Cfte on other 
sectors of (he ccooomy via linkages: <ivl 
Effect on ledinology transfer lo India, 
developcneni of indigenotB lechrsoiogy 
and duality of drugs; and <v) Effect on 
balance of payments. 


EmcroN Paices 

. 

The most debated issue at present t^ap, 
diflg (he impact of strengthening Um> 
patents regiine on (he Indian phamia* 
ceuikal sector u one of rise in pricca. 
However, the arguments of many sup* 
ponm and opponents of India's present 
patents regime are iwt backAl by d^ and 
abo dau given by alternative sources dif¬ 
fer great ly. A rigorous quant iTication of 
this aspect, though not Itnpoasibk. Is dif- 
fjcuh at this suge So we have made an' 
attempt to arrive at logical conclutioai 
weaving together pieces of data whkh are 
readity aviilable to us. The effect on prkaa 
can be seen by examining the foiling 
aspmr (i> Ewuning the changes In drug 
prices before the present patents regime, 
and immediately after the intioductioo of 
the present patents regime; (U) Examinhii 
the impact on prices in Inda and prfeci 
in oth^ countries which have/hive iXM 
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tiopied Che new pw«iu repne; vuiOtt) 
•tjawWiit the vihie of fMtB peunud 
xngi end dnit formulatipns ir lodie At 
pHKni and eonuiung (he poieibk impsci 
41 prices by MrcA|(hcnin 4 (he pe(cnu 


.* The pr ew Bi pecents retime commcoc* 
whh the Fhteau Act of 1970 which 
ecBBc opentive frcMn 1971 Studies by 
jlchtoin end others' lune shown (hei 
■9 prices ofthufs end drug formuUiions 

fi com•denbly eficr (he imroduaion of 
1970 Pntenu Act end *‘bD(h (he public 
hetor end privite sector corapnnics wtit 
bUDlvedinthetechnoloticetdeKtopment 
Vhkh helped Indie boost iti bulk-druis 
bmtilicioitt*’. Misuse of paents by TNCi 
hM ebo been hiihlithted intheee studiei. 
^Wdy of AftTwal end when* shows 
htc prices of meny drugs outside (he pur* 
Hew of the Dni| Prices Con(rol Order 
OPCOIhenelso fallen. A look et Ibble 
tfiows (her (he price index of phar* 
)iaeeu(ica] items is lower then the price 
fidn of all commodities for mosi of (he 
%art. The drug price indec which shows 
I riee by 41.9 poinii by l9T(k’71 wiih 
ai (he year and is lower than 
ihe indei for chemicals and chemical pro* 
bicti arid for all comtnodiiae, hunifim* 
y lower than (he price increases of all 
nMnmoditics in (he 70s and lOi. Ewi in 
he 60i (he prKC <t^4x for other com* 
oodiiles was hi|her than ihe price index 
>f druta by (he same times or hither in 
lome years (1964*45 and 196647). and 
Wkce one cannot consider ihai.ihe 1970 
talents Act as the main factor affcctini 
prices of drugs. In fact the more impor* 
«M factor which has kept the drug prkes 
inder control directly is the DPCOs and 
ven (odey 74 per ceni of (he drugs and 
formulations in India arc under control, 
rhe effect of patents on prkes comes in* 
iirectly through increaK in input costs, 
yeceseiuiing price rise. 

The above analysis shows that though 
ibe relatively lower rise in prkes of phar* 
viaceuticals in the 70s and 60s are due to 
ihe two important factors, namely (l)the 
itlaxation in the patents regime helping 
ndigenous units, and (2) the drug prke 
mttrol act (especially the 1970 act). The 
latter U not only the more important of 
the two, but overshadows the former in 
lu effects. Ibday also (he above two fac- 
lOfS are still in effect, white the Indian 
drug industry has come to age and 
Mcome quite competitive and ca pable of 
producing a major portion of (he neees- 
lary drugs and drug formulations. As 
Hated by Patel D $ currentlx th» segruent 
[Indian companies) of the (pharmaccuii* 
al) industry contributes more than 60 per 
ant of (he coumry's production and dc* 
nand. The national sector is involved in 
manufacturing of life-saving drop iKR 


oofy foe dM iDCfl but alao (or the 
intemiHndal miwtei. India became self* 
suffidem la sarSous raw mwwlth by peo- 
duciag tbesa mdigcpously h led to (he 
cTvatioa of a strong K and D set-up. It 
•ho gave rise to the deuekpneni of (he 
ancidary industries and petrochemical 
proiecKs* Thus a strong baie was created 
which resuhed in (he growth of (he in¬ 
dustry. The post* I9d0*s trt uw more 
changes in the pharmaceuika] iitdusiry. 
as it became a global playce The industry 
ttaned exporting bulk drugs which were 
arlicr being anporied. In Ihe process the 
iisdusiry became a foetw eschange 
earner and net exporter. Ibday. in ccruin 
products, In^ is (he only supplier or 
contrr^s • rutor share of the atarket.* 
Funher as observed by Mehiotra N N” 
the process techrsology involved for marty 
of the drugs produced by the Indian sec* 
tor companies **fall undw dse term high* 
icchrsoioty as dehned by (he Ramanaihan 
Coaunkiee of (he goxn u ngx of lisdis for 
the same whik examining the leehisoloiy 
status of forwgn companks". 

In IbWe H we have coopuied the 
revealed competitive advarKage (fICA) 
and revaakd compareiive dsadvantage 
(RCO) of the pharmaceuikal sector of 
I ndta and some devr l o ped td dai eto p i ng 
coufUnes, foilwving bwh the market share 
approach and Bela Balassa approach.'* 
The table shows that RCA (market*share 
method) of Irvdii in 19it compared to 
wher countries is high and RCD quite 
\am. If RCA (Beta mahodl is con* 

sidered then Irsdia's RCA in I9M com* 
pared to 1990 has incitaiad and is more 
than all (he develop ed and developing 
countries given in the table eicept for 
Indonesia wid Malaysia. Bui RCA in I9M 
compared to 1970 of Irtdia is the highest, 
India's RCD (Bela Balassa method) in 
I9M compared to 1910 is quite low com¬ 
pared to (he develop ed and some develop* 
ing countries. While RCD of India m 1918 
compared to 1970 u high, it is lower than 
many underdeveloped coumries. In 1988 
compared to 1980 only India, IndoMsia 


Md Mtl^bwe miKhMy RCAs 
and lower RC2h. la 1981 comp ar ed lo 
1970, only (he US and UK have relatlvdy 
hightf RCAs aikd vsy low RCDs. But 
India has very high RCA and lelativdy 
ht^ RCO. On (he whole (he above 
* analysis shows ibai India's RCA has Un* 
proved lemarkahly and RCD has become 
less compand (o even dve developed 
countries. 

While oppoiventi to change in (he 
patent system emphasise that competitive 
position has been achieved by India due 
to India's paiem regima in the case of 
drugs and phamraccutical we have segn 
(hat ihii has been possible mainly due to 
PCO and ihea due to the present patents 
regime. So while there is no need to fear 
much, any changH in the patents system, 
we have to be more careful of a sudden 
deconiroHing of Ihe prkes in Ihii sector. 
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COMMKATIVE PtICKS Of 
PHAftMACBUTICAU 

At meniloned tartier. the ritt in prices 
cf drup and iMidnes in Indis has been 
lower than the rise in prices of diemkaU 
and chemical products and all commo* 
diiiet. But these indices are based on a 
sample of \2 bulk drup and formula* 
lions only and almost all these drufs ace 
under price control. However, we 
should note that al present, ihouah the 
number of drup un^r price control has 
been reduced from 375 dru|s (end their 
fonnulitions) to 145 bulk drup (and their 
formulaiionsK actual control in terms of 
sales has declined only marpnally from 
79 per cent to 74 per cent. So. the resuhs 
of the price indices (whkh iixludcs the 
drup under price control) broadly reflect 
changes in the pharmaceutical sector. 

The table given by the OPPI (Ibble 15| 
shows that the prices of imporieni drugs 
in India have risen in 1992 compamd to 
19S6. though marginally in many cases. 
Our calculations (Table 16) of a larger 
sample of tkugs (which are usually 
quoted) also show a rise in price of im* 
poriani drugs, aUo marginally in many 
cases. However, these drup are not im* 
poriani in terms of their percentage in 
total consumption in India. So in tbble 17 
we have given ihe prices of some of the 
drup whkh form a maior dtaie of India's 
consumption. In the case of these drugs 
Ihe prices ereconsunt or have riser) sery 
marginally. The more imponaot aspect is 
that Ihe drup quoted by Keayla. lOMA, 
etc, are US peienied drugs, while the drup 
quoted in TiNe 17 are off •patent or ones 
who5c patenh have expired and are the 
most important ireim consvned by India. 
This further highlights the that in the 
case of a ma)or percentage of drup and 
medicines consumed m India, prices are 
r)ot greatly affeaed by patents. On the 
other hand, the DPCO has been a maior 
Influence on prices, while many people 
have been (knowingly or unknowingly) 
highlighting the prices of drugs patented, 
which form a very small percentage of the 
total consumption in India. In fact B K 
Keaylahas written “A committee of the 
US senate (Kefauver Committee) had 
commented in 1959 that 'Prices of certain 
drup and aitibiorics In India were 
amonpt the highest in the world and that 
in drup. India was one of highest priced 
nations'. This was before the enactment 
of the Patents Act 1S70. h is noteworthy 
that prices of drup in India are now 
amongst the lowest in the world... The 
above price comparisons are only a few 
euunples. In most countries whkh follow¬ 
ed product patents, prices of these arsd 
olha phamtaceuiical products ue as high 
If not even higher?' While it is true that 
the US SenaK had commented in 1959 


that pricca woe wy Ugh a India aid (he 
prices afier t970 when the ^ents Act 
1970 was enaaed were low, the low prices 
especially in the 70i and 90s is not a 
logical emdusion of changes in patents 
system, rather h is due to the DPCO in 
India which was also introduced in 1970 
and the 1962 Drug (Display of Prices) 
Order. 

Further, in i he list usually taken by 
Keayla and others few drup are under 
DP^ (while most of ihem are under pro> 
duct patents abroad), while in our list 
which coven a major part of India's con* 
sumpion. all are urxlcr DPCO and few 
are under product patents abroad. Thus 
ovn by introducing product paiems. • 
major ponkm of drup (given in Ihble IT) 
wdl not be atfecied. while moval of price 
control (vehemently proposed by both 
OPPI and IDMA) will surtlvanect ihe 
major percentige of drup consumed in 
India. Thus not only are prkes for drup 
low in India, a major pan of them are off* 
pateni and the DI^O has been successful 
in limiiing the rise in prices of drup. 

If we compaiv Ihe prices of some drup 
in India and other countries (Ihble ISl. 
we can notice that drug prices are com* 
paratively lower in India. In fact as men* 
iioried in ihe IDMA*OPPI joini report,** 
"Drug prices m India are among the 
lowest in the world" This is a fact con* 


firmed by iheThrifT Commission and of* 
ndal surveys and studies. As can be seen 
in Ihble IB, compared to advanced coun* 
tries like UK and the US. drug prices in 
India are very much lower. But it may be 
argued that comparison of drug prices 
between India and advanced countries, by 
convening the prices in terms of foreign 
currencies to rupees may not be appro- 
priaie unless it is for purpose of trade and 
for imported drup However compared 
to India’s immediate neighbours aUo 
(where useful comparisons can be madr), 
prkes in India are compemivdy low both 
in I9B6 and 1992 and the rite lower 
fall greater From 1996 to 1992 for many 
drugs (^bfe 15). Among the Asian coun* 
tries. Sri Lanka and Indonesia have join* 
ed the ^is convention in 1952 arid 1950, 
respectively. Pakisian, like India has not 
joined the ^is convention. Indonesia 
under its Ubcralitaiion polky has extend* 
ed "deicgulaiion m investment proceduiB 
10 agriculture and the pharmaceutical In* 
duitry"^* while in 19^ it accepted pro* 
duct patents and intemiir^ly the prices 
of Important drugs in Indonesia art very 
much higher compared to prices m India 
especially in 1992 and this rise cannot be 
due 10 p^uct paienis introduced in the 
tame year. This shows ihat price changes 
in pharmaceiaical sector ire not mainly 
due to pitenis and as seen in Ihe Indian 
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-469.1 
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0.4 
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0.5 

44 

15 

7.0 
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29.9 
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01 

34 

32 
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0.3 

15 

41 
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40.1 
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7)4 

109.7 

447.9 
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04 
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27 

44 
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-441,5 
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-TU.l 
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1574.9 

14 

44 

90 
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* * m0-i9 

I9a4 
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2)04 
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1602.0 

1.2 

04 

13) 

20.2 

514.J 

959.2 

-659.5 

-4004 

-1042.0 
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ft»ilM to WCa Mi «tkli Ir 

to i coapttfttoi poMoi coBpiitd 
lo otlMri.DCk» Iftovtofe ritouid iot finr 
the MMigthei^ of ibe p«eM< icfkM 
On the Mhet hud. repniiit deeo ii rol 
of drus prko. e Judhaous ipproach ft 
Mcdcd. 

lNDIOENOi /8 PiOOlKTtON Of DtIfOS 

CovEiED m Piuourr Patents 
airoad 

The ftiue of value or peiceoufe of in- 
dipenout productlofi of drtttt covered hy 
product peienu abroad ft one wbae ihae 
Are conflictlnt wimm. The coetioverey 
wia ihAicnd by the UAiemeai of the 
United StKa 1M RepRMMhc (USTlt) 
Carla Hills during her visit (o'lndia in 
1992, that only 5 per cent of the pfoducti 
marhcud in India are cov e te d by patents 
TTift flUtanm made to'^enuade th^ 
Indian povemreent that recogaiiion of 
product patents as in China would not 
have the feued advene effecur** The In¬ 
dian Drug ManuCacturen Aaiociatiofl 
(IDMA)’’ Immediately came with a 
study indicatini that la the therapeutic 
groups where patented drugs are then, 
nearly 46.32 per cent of these groups are 
Qovered by patents in the US artd patented 
drugs in the total pharma market is 2 M? 
per cent. The percentage of drugs under 
the difTerent therapeutic gfoups are given 
In Ihbls 13. The minister of state in the 
ministry of chemicals and fertilisers^* 
stated (hat about 10*15 per cent of total 
production In the country is covered by 
patents abroad. The break-up of the dif¬ 
ferent ihempeutic groups given by the 
ministry are also given in Thble 13. The 
(DMA study is based on Operatioaal 
Research Group (ORO) report and the U$ 
Health Department PuMkaiions. 'Drugs 


mdto Mtot* and Vkgprovad Drag 
duca* and iha sttseiBCBC ft 

based oa ^i«itoMr lofonaatioa'. TV 
IDMA** which hto made a «udy for 
Raftitldwe tS taMcu makes the 
folloadog obiervaiiea, ^'Hadit aoi been 
for the Ladian Pmeai A0 1970. ft would 
not ftavf been poasiWe for aoybody ocher 
than Otoso or their iMucaas to atoaufac- 
(ure aod seU this product in the country. 
Uader such mcoopoUstic sttuaiioa. 


Otoufo la of theft ftpcw a rtostil priest 
1^ poR9 wosdd have priced the product ' 
hypocheciMy at kaat 10 tines atom ea> 
peasive of fti pr ese nt sale prk^ i t, ■ 
Rs 16.10 per mb. It uould aoc be wreog ^ 
to amuair that at this eiorbiiant iaie» 
offtake of (his product would corse down ' 
subsaniiatty TViefere uader the scenario 
ousting afler aas es dia c oi of the ladiaa 
fttenu Act tofoU iacoafomky with iha 
Duakri*} piopoail. the ladton populitien 
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' l/IDth Qf tbc lou) medkuK mUaMe to 
ibm today, but at 10 tlnm the euatiof 
pncci!' 

Hie abOK iftatysU ihow$ that (he lo*«r 
limits of the atunam of maaufacturt of 
peoducis pueoted abroad 1 $ 5 per ecm and 

the upper link U 21^7 per cent. MomMT. 
the laajor player in prKc ehaopee la the 
DPCO. Aaiofliiaatheconipodtion of the 
Uai of drufa not lo be patemed Ttmaim 
UMfaiAied. the feaied danger of ttmg- 
ihcflint (he patents rcfime in India is ap> 
pareAl than real. However a careful and 
jUdicioua pobey on price coiurob is need' 
ad and not umply a total decontrol of 
pricae of pharmaceuticals as adrooicd by 
naity people eepccially (he IDMA and 
OPPI. In faa. it has been suted* that 
drug prices have increased u a result of 
India's recent Ubetilisaiion efforts, and of 
coune this has nothing to do wah patents. 
As expreased by Vauh (secretary, depart* 
meet of chem^h and paro-chemicals. 
■vinislry of chemicaU and fertilisers. 


eoiiuc thw h icaehad every penoa and 
fiadog thr aeddr froa chedts as dBiand- 
ed by Che ladusiry to ensure maiiniup 
production. have to see thv supply 
line and productioo is omataioed. yet 
theiv IS ac^ to keep contreT. One iho^ 
also note that this is a sceiof ibvoIvii^ 
sooaJ security and while the EEC has its 


MthdllS 
is ^ bipkMBtiai new mmum oa 
these torn, a dff efoptog cotemy Ike India 
cannot eot^kiely uadergiay the impor¬ 
tance of health cart to its populatloo 
under the pmeu of profttabUiiy. Thus 
there is notldng wrong in cendouing with 
ihe price control on dnigs. Otherwise, 
firstly, the gomnmtni as (he largeH buyer 
of drugs and eecoodly. (he common coru 


TAiit Ijg. CHAMtn m t»neaN«rioNAL PeicE ns Imdiah Pams of Imfoktant Ocugs 
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Umi 
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C lunge 

19*6 

1992 
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•«*r 
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1986 
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Change 
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1992 

Fbnen 
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230ing/IO labs 

5 72 
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73 9 
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143 0 
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2COmg/IO labs 
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1724 
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200 mg/l 0 1 ^ 
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I50mg/15 caps 

S46 
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1515 
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— 
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5 Propranolol HCL 

lOmg/lO ulH 

1 96 
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466 

10 d6 
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449 
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— 

— 

— 

6 Salbulamol 

2m|/l0 cap> 

1II 
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758 

540 


— 
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612 

1296 

1024 

— 

— 

7 Nifedipine 

10 mg/l 0 eapt 

60d 

3 78 

>36 

3165 

5711 

17 5 

549 

1064 

95 8 

h)48 

61 21 

199 2 

1 Ctmelidirte 

300inf/l0 idH 
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99 

36 4J 

45 93 

261 

17 54 
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HMr<MtlHicanua mm » «e wffl 
we telM be Ml by ihe rlee la prkn. 
$0 whik «e advocew a jodfekue policy 
ia dnif pfice cootrab. nc mc do reason 
10 letr Ihe etrenctbenint of the paunis 
nfime ia the caw of drufi aod pharma* 
caulicaU by iotrodudni product paienu. 
Thb U net to lay that the 1970 Patent Act 
wai not uwfid. In fact it««» useful aad 
alont with DPCO hat tiroifthcned our 
pharmaceutkal sector. But la the present 
situation, when we have become compe* 
litive in phaimsceutkal teaor there is no 
need to continue with this Act in the same 
form. Howcw. the pertinoit question to 
be answered is. how caactly the patents 
regime can bestitncthenedt^ India in the 
case of pharmaceuticali? lb this question, 
we will turn to Section IV 

Othek EpncTf OF Stienctheninc 
Patents RaoiMt 

The other possible effeai of streng* 
(herurti the patcnii regime can be aplain* 
ed as follows. 

Sfftet Off Dif/ertni S&ctiotu of the 
PopttMion: An increase in drug prices it 
believed to affect the common man. But 
as nghtly pointed out by Mtira Sisir.^ 
*'We ought to be dear about Ihe descrip¬ 
tion of this 'common man'... But we haw 
to make another division of the 'more 
common' amongst us, that is. Ihe peopb 
who iive below the poverty line”. Accord¬ 
ing to ofTiciaJ estimates, this group con* 
sisu of 30 per cent of our population^ 
end these people hardly spend on drup 
and medkines, while bask necessities Eke 
food, clothing and shelter are themsdves 
not available to them. So the question of 
drug prices does not concern them. India 
it a drug starved country. The per capita 
consumption of drup In Indie in 1989 
was Rs 34 (Rural Rs 8). This is very low 
compared to other developing countries 
like Republic of Korea (Rs 346), Egypt 
(Rj 190), lUrkey (Rs 139). *Uwn (Rs I59k 
Philippines (Rs 95), Nigeria (Rs 7(^ 
Indonesia (Rs 42) and Pakuiaii (Rs 43), 
even in 1984.>* Further as poiotad out by 
Mitrt Sisif.^^ the expenditure on drup in 
India "is pnemJly less than 10 per cent 
of Ihe total medical care cost", and 
medical care expenditure forms 2.6 per 
cent of total expenditure in India.^ 
Among the other two classe, the rid) and 
the middle class, the former can afford 
any rise in prices of drugs, while the latiar 
may be subjected to hardship. However, 
there is the feet that even if the imai 
liberal cstimatts are ukan. ebup product 
patented abroad will nos be more than 30 
per cent of the drup prodicad in India 
and again the changes in drug prioes can 
come about mainly due tg decontrol of 
prices, raihar than pateois. (fihepoeaibUi* 
ty of substitution of non-paiatiiad drup 


ferpPHMd Aiip is htflher mpioetd tben 
the effect of paicots on prkes can be fur* 
rher laasened; on the wisola, itrefifilien- 
ing the patana regime opedaDy by aecep- 
Ung product patents in ^mnnaccutic^ 
will not have any great adwie inpaci on 
common man in particular and the peo- 
pfo in general, 

Efftct on fndioff Pmrfmeeuiktl tn- 
dustrjr. The sirenphening of paienu 
regime is considered to affact the Indian 
pharmaceutiml industry. In ihe local sales 
of drup and drug formulations ia India 
the share of drug formulations is 76.5 per 
cent in 1989 90 <78.4 per cant in 198*49). 
Therefore, it is mainly drug forTBulationi 
thai are imporiam in the total sales. 
In fact, India is almost self-suffkieni in 
drup and pharmiceuttcab and indige* 
nous production to the total indigenous 
production plus imports is 89.4 per cent 
in 1989-90(91 per cent in 1988-19). More¬ 
over. India b a net exponer of drup and 
pharmaceutkaU ai Rs 2CM,78 crore in 
1989*90 (Rs 20.40 crore in 198*49). In- 
tcTTslingly. the pharmaceutbei sector is 
one in which the concensimloo b very less. 
The concentration ratio of drug formula* 
tioni in 1989*90 (shown by Ihe share of 
top four firms) b the lowest among all 
manufactures of non*pninary commo¬ 
dities at 17.5 per cerq^ and interestingly 
in the primary cunmodtiies lodusiries 
also onfy a few items are below thb level. 

While b b not possibk to estimate the 
possible effect of product putcnii by com- 
panics (though the effect of introducing 
product patents would be quite less in 
gcrwral, as seen earlier), some indkaiions 
of the p ro eem pacentt are available In 
pharmaceuiknls. we have not been able 
10 eatimate the percentage of drup and 
drug formulPiofts under process paienu 
but total paimis ia drup and pharma¬ 
ceuticals*' b 9.31 pel cent of total patanu 
scaled ia I98M7. But it has been staled 


dui najor parcentage of the procem 
paianci In tbb sector have been gnmad 
to foreigners.*' In fact percentage of 
patents to foreigners in foods, drug and 
iDcdidnes is 74.8 per cant in 86-87 and 
above 70 par cent since 74 75.^ Of the 79 
per cent marlKi share P on year-end 1989 
about 35-40 par cent b by MNCs in drug 
formulations tin 1989-90).*' Since moat 
of the imponant MNCs have been includ¬ 
ed in this list, the remaining 25 per cent 
cover mainly the Indian companks and 
that too smal companks. Thus about 60 
per cent of the market share la drug for¬ 
mulations is with the Indian companks 
and the Indian companies are a major 
force to reckon with. As can be seen lo 
IbMe 20. in our sample of compaakt 
covering about 53 per cent of total market 
share, MNCs with 33 per cent market 
share have been granted 407 patents bet¬ 
ween the yean 19/2*1919. wtuk the Indian 
big conpaniei with 16 per cent market 
share haw only 59 patents (of which 41 
patenu have been graniad to the two 
public sector companks). Though our 
sample b not a represenut ive umple giv¬ 
ing representation to diffeient groups of 
companks based on the share of these 
groups to total market share, and though 
we know that It Is the value of sales of 
patented items which b the teal indicator, 
miher than (he number of patents, the 
results at 1ea« indicate the following: 

(1) The ptieaii grmniad to big indlao 
companies epecially private companies 
are surprisingly low. This seems to be a 
reflection of their poor R and D effort. 

(2) Whik (he MNCs seem to dominacc 
in terms of process patents, four smaD 
companks have 24 patents, which seems 
to be relatively higher compared to the big 
Indian private companies. Of cours^ we 
do not know the type of relationship of 
small companies given heie with Ihe big 
companies or MNCa While ii is known 


TAsae IE: Fuce^ amp Prks Inokss or Sclsctso Ikoiam Dnuos 

fm fis/ 


Drug/OoftA|c 

Brand Name 

— mo — 

Pnees 

— m \— 

(951 

1 ChoUmptvmKSl 

^ruin 

1.33 

1.74 

20(30 

<250 ma/W) 


(100.0) 

(1050) 

(240.3) 

2 Amcxjoiaii 

Mowliutn 

17.90 

17.90 

N.A. 

(500 (^41 caps 


(lOOO) 

(IQO.O) 

(N.A.1 

3 Cefadraul 

Keriosin 

58.20 

55.20 

65.85 

(500 iRi/6) cap) 


(kOOO) 

(100.01 

(113.11 

4 CephakjuA 

AlcrohiA 

1327 

14.35 

15.52 

(250 mg /4) caps 


(loao) 

<I08.4) 

(1(761 

3 Doii)<ycliae 

Bfodoai 

19.50 

19 50 

25 50 

<100 nf /lO) up» 


(loao) 

(100.0) 

(1».8> 

6 Noriknaott 

Norikt 

15.20 

15.20 

19.00 

(400 m$/4) labs 


(lOOO) 

(100.0) 

(1256) 

7 Ibuprofen 

Emflafn-400 

4.14 

6 43 

643 

(400 n^lOtiab) 

(Mmfc) 

tIOOil) 

(132.91 

<132.91 

1 Flurbaprolm 

Atnt 

1269 

1269 

15.00 

(50 mg/10) ttbf 


(1000) 

(tOO.O) 

(118.21 


/Cofftf; 
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' iimO-Kik onpuiki.^ beadhs Am 
1 10 pttems to ihM cwnptnki iW dw be 
cornered by MNCs due to such enoBfc- 
ificnts. IWe 20 tiso shows that e subwan* 
lU] number of patents grtmed to Indians 
are actually in the name of (he paienti of 
the MNCs opemi ng in India, whkh in ef* 
fba redueca the number of puenu giiAied 
to Indiana. ‘Rius in proces patents, the 
importance of MNCs can be seen, a 
nose of caution is needed ben. Ibble 21 
lives the pcrcentape of pharnaceutical 
snlei to total aaki of some MNCs and 
Indian companies for which data are 
evaiiabk The peicentage in the case of 
MNCi is very imaU, whde (or Indian 
companies it ii very high, at even 100 per 
cent in one case. In the light of this fact, 
we can infer that a maior portion of the 
patenti granted re the MNCs are for rton- 
pharmaccuticaJ Ucids and in the case of 
the Indian companies, it u tnainiy for 
pharmaceuticds. So uhimately even pro* 
ceil patcnii granted to MNCs in phtr* 
maceuiicala nay not be really high. 

In Ibbk 22 the prefitabiiUy ratios of 
seiacied MNO and InditA companies art 
ghvn. The diffeccm profitability ratios are 
broadly similar in the case of total MNCs 
and Indian companies, and in the case of 
most of the companies profits to net 
wonh indicators are quite high, while pro* 
fits to sale indicatort are quite low. Here 
again, for reasons cxfdalnad earlier pro* 
fitability of Indian (Aarmaceuikal com* 
panics refkct protltability in pharma* 
ceuticals. while profitability of foreign 
companies reflect profitability in non* 
pharmaceuticals. Even imports of raw 
materials to total sales and dividend 
remittances to sales are not high and the 
possibility of disguising profits in these 
forms by MNCs seems to be less. While 
there is truth in the argument that pro* 
fiuNlity to sales in pharmaceutical sector 
is quite low. we cannot argue |as is being 
eurrenily done by many) thai the profiu* 
bility in this sector should be allowed to 
be as high as in other sectors by decontrol 
of prices. \Me should note that this is a 
sector effeaing social security and many 
developed countries are giving medical* 
care free of cost or at concessional rales 
and Itkdia should not allow prices to rise 
beyond pennissibk limitL M or eover, pro* 
fitability to net'worth In these companies 
Is quiie high and is comparable to pro 
fiiabiliiy to net worth in other sectors.^' 
Earlier we hadnoied that there b no need 

to fear prodm paienii. Since we do fww 

have any esttoiaie of the value of [Aar* 
maccucicals mder process patents as a 
percentage of total value of pharmaceuti¬ 
cals in India, we cannot be very sure of 
I he extern of the impact of st rengi hem ng 
proctu patents in India on the pharma* 
eeuiical sector. 


Dnig/Oomp 

imnd Name 


Wgi. 




flBI 

m 

l#W 

9 Piraakam 

lbldia*l0 

5.35 

5J3 

190 

(10/10) 


(KKkO) 

(10041 

(1414) 

10 nil iiihasi 

Diekmai 

9.90 

9M 

9.90 

(M/lAtabi 


(100.0) 

(1CO.CO 

((00.01 

11 Naptama 

Naaid 

t4J5 

14JS 

N.A. 

(250/10) tabi 


(1004) 

(1004) 

(N.A.) 

AtuiUkffita 

12 CiACiHhne 

Ibgaiwcd 

13.34 

17.34 

14.14 

<a00/t0)ubs 


(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(4I.5> 

11 Raandme 

ladui 

34.30 

34.23 

34.23 

<)00/l0) labr 

imtft 

<9t.3) 

(99.3) 

14 Sucniraw 

Ukekoe 

13.4g 

1341 

I3.» 

(Ig/tO) ubi 


(100.0) 

(1000) 

(1004) 

15 FaiBoddiae 


39JO 

3440 

34.(n 

(40/10) 


(iOOJ) 

(15.4) 

(15.4) 

rarrOm airutri 

la NiMipbw 

Ceingard 

5J0 

540 

175 

<J0mg/l0) caps 


(100.0) 

000.0) 

(1254) 

IT AMweld 

Ahol 

TOO 

740 

10.70 

(50/10) labs 


(1004) 

(1004) 

(152.9) 

11 AMmki 

Scciral 

IgJO 

ll.M) 

2M9 

(200/10) tabs 


(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(1414) 

19 pBMKytM 

Pkdtsl 

IMOO 

13140 

17340 

(400/M) labs 


(100.0) 

(1004) 

(125.7) 

30 CrtondelsM 

Cidasya 

U40 

1440 

20,00 

(400/10) caps 


(1004) 

(100.0) 

<13t.9) 

21 DihiaMoi 

Aagiam 

1240 

1240 

17.41 

(M/10) IMS 


(I0D4) 

(1004) 

(147,3) 

22 EaalapnteMcaie 

Eavas 

950 

9.30 

1120 

(S/M) labs 


(1004) 

(1004) 

(170.25) 

AMtimfti/FuttMi 

2} AoeMvir 

Cyekmr 

3940 

39.40 

49.90 

(5Wefcam) 5| 


(loao) 

(1004) 

(124.6) 

24 Ketoconatak 

FtMsaeoIr 

57.90 

37 90 

57.90 

(200/10) tabs 


(loao) 

(100.0) 

(100.01 

25 Clob4(atel prep 

Dcnnctyl 

1440 

1440 

14.00 

(0.03W crcemllOl 

Skit CnSM 

(100.0) 

(100.<h 

<100.01 

30 Miawudit 

Miaiop 

125.00 

)25.00 

I3I.IS 

(40 nd) 


(1004) 

(100.0) 

(110.5) 

ArntiHaitmmf 

2t AuciiUiOlr 

Akssol 

9.75 

9,75 

10.70 

dO/M) tabs 


(100.0) 

(loao) 

(109.7) 

/4a«dr*^i(»efrws 

20 AlpfiMiani 

Aiaoiam 50 

5J0 

1.00 

11.47 

(0.5mg/l0) tabs 


(1004) 

(143-5) 

(212.21 

29 DiaMpam 

VUwm 

III 

127 

3.94 

tabs 


(1004) 

(104.1) 

(177.1) 

M Ipfvaepani 

Tiipo 

240 

240 

100 

(IRM/IO) Ubf 


(1004) 

(1004) 

(10041 

)t Tiasodonc Let 

Traaomt 

UJO 

14.50 

14J0 

(50mg/l0l ubs 


(1004) 

(loao) 

(100.0) 

Aarr.Cencer 

32 Viacnsaiae 

ViBcnaiM 

41.00 

aoo 

4140 

(Ima/vtal) 


<)004) 

(1004) 

(100.0) 

33 Vuibksciae 

Vsfibhslinr 

9100 

N.A. 

Njk. 

(kOna/rcal) 


(1004) 

(N.A.) 

(N.A.) 

MucHtenfcwi 

34 Allopuniiol 

Zyloric 

MO 

t.40 

12.04 

(lOOmg/tO) tabs 


(1004) 

(1000) 

(1404) 

35 Hatoperid^ 

Onwdol 

1.90 

2.25 

190 

(025Bia/IO) labs 


iM04) 

<111.4) 

(152.4) 

34 Oompendone 

OomuaJ 

9J0 

9J0 

15.90 

(lOm^lO) tabs 


(100.0) 

(1004) 

(1474) 

33 Gemrtbeool 

Cenpaj 

34JO 

11.50 

N.A. 

(300ni/l0> caps 


(10041 

(1114) 

(N.A-) 

31 NaltdisK Aed 

Cramonet 

1041 

11.40 

1100 

liOOmi/*} Mbs 


(1004) 

(109.3) 

(149.7) 

39 Suboaokl 

Stfwnba 

1440 

14.00 

2945 

(2iwg/|0) 


(1004) 

(1004) 

(M5.3) 


Nott The figures m pasenihesu are inda aimbcn. 
Sourer MtMi /ndre fverioas nsues). 
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HoMtK. Mi^iHikit pmm pMKf 

«4d m<iky iMlw fte MkjHriai 
vhkfa VC IVeAy w affect (be phanna- 
ceutiol Mcioc. (1) Dwiiion of i)k poiemi 
Irtffled; U) Ccuidmnt imponi ift untt- 
mount 10 uwking of pttenti in ibe 
patents grintint country: end <5> Rever* 
sti of the burden of proof. 

While the first iuue eta be allowed to 
be bargained upon. If needed with a quid 
pro quo frorn developed countries in (he 
issue of Muki Fibre Agreement (MRiV) 
(which we wil diKuu in Soction IV). ihe 
second aipeci can never be accepted as it 
would adversely affeci the Indtan drut ia* 
dustry, making ii lose the gains already 
dona Even when the production b under* 
taken by MNCs. it sIwuM be undertakeo 
in India. Otterwise, not only will the 
Irtdian drug industry sufte directly, but 
also I he highff linki^es of this secior «iD 
be reaped outside India as «c will see in 
the nett sutvsection. Itt our ecal to cleanae 
(he old system, we should not throw away 
(he baby with the bath water. However, 
benefus to the Indian companies should 
be given in the form of tax benefits.^ 
tpedsl benefits for exporti which has 
been used well by Indiin comparsies 
vu-o-vtf foreign companict’^ beneEts for 
Rand D investment, etc As noted earlier, 
R and D investmenis in Imka In pharma* 
ceuticals is very low by iniemationa] scan* 
dards. The oact break*up is not availabb 
to us. On the whole, while decontrol of 
prices has to be done judiciously, the 
Indian pharmaceutical sector induding 
the public sector companies should be 
strengthened by other measum suggested 
abova Funher the Indian pharmaceutical 
industry should shift mom to the produc* 
lion of drugs which are off patent, la fact 
in (he US the sales of generic drugs has 
increased from 9.1 per cent in 1980 to 19.1 


mi* gad deftateiy ladto should 
move more toemid s the productioe of 
geaerlc drugs. 

&Jtrr Off Otker Srrmes vie Liffkeger 
The ^up and phamaceuckab seoor win 
abo aflcct the economy through linkages 
of thb sector with other scctorv Ihe study 
of Prasad A C P’^ shmvs that medical 
health has a hipi backward linka^ effect. 
Thb sector felb in the IV dassificaiion 
of Chenery*VAtanabc, i a. hsgh backward 
and lowi forward linkages. The high back¬ 
ward linkago of this sector imply that 
other maon supplying ir^ts to the 
medical haakh sector will be affected 
greatly when the medkal heahh sector is 
affected. But wt should remember that 
pharmaceutials forma smallpereenuge 
of total medio] care and abo (hai the cf* 
feci of backward linkages hold good here 
as far as the growth of other sectors are 
cooccrocd. Howmftr. in the case of price 
effects, the changes in prices of other 
sectors wil I affect the drugs and pharma* 
ccuticab mher than vice vena. The price 
effect of strengthening the patent system 
of pharmacetaicah in India therefore does 
not affect much the other sccton, while 
the strengthening of patents or any other 
chai^ in other sectors can greatly affect 
this sector via the Unkages (assuming 
h owever (hat the linkages of the medical 
health sector b representative of Ibe 
linkages of the drugs and pharinactutical 
sector, which forms a part of the medical 
health sector). But if growth of the phar* 
maceuticai soaor b adrersHy affected due 
to siT cng the ai ag the pasenu Tegimc. then 
k srUI hare art adverse effect on other sec* 
tors due to the high backward kinkagaa 
This however vlU not happen just by ae- 
eeptmg product pateots in phvmaceuti* 
cal^ However if the clause ihai **unpor* 
ting b taatamouni to workaig Ihe patents 


iBtbepaMpaB^coumr/*baeocpisd ‘ 
while ssrength ea iag the peccnii regime, 
then the pharmaceuticaJ sector wUI be af¬ 
fected adversely as the high backward [ 
Knkages esf this sector will be reaped out¬ 
side the couriry. Devoid of this clause, 
strengthening the patents regime will not 
have much inpacl on pharmaceuticab via 
linkages. 

^(ferr Off IBrAffotogy: Ai present, we do 
not inicnd to deal in detail with thb 
aspect, but only state that, while 
sirengihening of patents regime can harm 
the dissemination of lechnolofy, in the 
present situakon, when all countries in¬ 
cluding communist China hare streng¬ 
thened (heir patent i reginc (eapcdally 
they have accepted product patents) and 
our dependency on developed countriei, 
especially ihe US for lectmology b in- 
creaiing, refusal on ihe pret of India to 
sirestgiheA thepatenu regime wiD denniie* 
ly affect ihc fbw of laieit lechnology ai^ 
Ihe quality of drugs. This adrerie effect 
can be miiigoed only If the Indian conv- 
panics, indudng the government eoffl- 
parties devotea larger amount of imourcm 
for R and O and identify good lubsiitutes 
which are off patent. Whib as such the 
inrestmeni on R and D in drug industry 
b a poor 2 per cent of Rs tumorer tat India 
compared to 12 per cent in the intema- 
licnal drug induflry,* to funher inveu 
on R and D and mitigate the above men* 
tiorted effects the Indian companies wlU 
funher cmphHbe their long-sttnding de¬ 
mand for decontrol of drug prscct, which 
if done without much care will adversely 
affea the interests of comumera. 

SffM Off Betenct ef f^ymentr. The 
b^ance of iiade of Irtdia in dnigi and 
pharmaceuikab b positive oi can be seen 
In Tkbb 23. The balance of payments of 
figures indtding non*trade items like 


Taw a 17; pKksaor iNmnAKT Ino«an guis pnuos ovta thc Vsars 1990-9} 


(m Hufimf 


Name of ihe Dru| 


A/e Unh Indifcnous Impons Total grand Nome/ 
ProUueiren Doreae 


Prke 

“iw-iwi- mr 


AfUibtetics 

1 Cemamidn (DHNAl 

2 BenicUlinfDKNP) 

3 Amprclllio (OMNP) 

4 Streptomreia (DMNP) 

Sltfph4 Ollt$S 

: Sulpheawthoiisrob (OXP) 

2 SulphadiurMlne (D)(P| 

3 Sulphagnarntdinc (DNNA) 


K| 

M3il0 

(0.31) 

2966.00 

MHTs 

33a47 

<4.631 

657A2 

MT 

332.56 

<u.t) 

1609 

MT 

241.79 

(2.11) 

lOiM 

MT 

1443.26 

<13.361 

9.40 

MT 

463.72* 

(1.37) 

— 

MT 

2H.i6 

<0.391 

— 


3649.00 

gtOfaraew 

140mg/2ad) 

911.19 

(PeiuidK/ 200 / 6 labs) 

361.63 

Basipan 

(230 iaa/6 tabs) 

2S3J3 

SireptsAgas 
<10 tabs) 

1434.96 

Olrin 
no tabs) 

463.72 

laiepiin 
no tabs) 

21966 

■ 


7.90 

7.90 

615 

3.3? 

3.37 

3.40 

640 

640 

692 

5 32 

5.32 

7.10 

7 10 

7.10 

7.10 

679 

679 

7.62 
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Name of iheDrui 




_ rrm 

A/c UflH IwfafenotM Impom 'feui Bmid NaM/ 1990 1991 

PrtMfcidiOA DMMe 

(Sl-t9) 


Vtummt 


i C (DMNP) 

MT 

162 77 
(202) 

690 

97974 





1 Vitamin D, (NP) 

u 

24900 

<0li) 

— 

24909 

— 




3 NtcoNMfflide (NP) 

MT 

1IS9S 
(0 31) 

1 92 

11797 

KtmeiOM 

(200 

13 61 

1963 
(300 ml) 

19 96 
(300 ml) 

4 Viiimin (DKNP) 

MT 

10163 

(017) 

216 73 

3)139 


•• 



AnciMtntcs'Aniipyffties. fie 

1 Analfin (NP) 

m 

27190 
<0 M) 

• 

27110 

NovbIim 
< 300 mf/IO tabi) 

446 

446 

490 

2 Akpiain iOX?) 

MT 

1332 70 
(06l> 


193270 

Akibul 
(10 ubi) 

2 74 

2.74 

394 

) Pnhshne(NPi 

K| 

31300 

(009) 

4900 

363 00 


• 



4 fbuprofen (DMNP) 

MT 

J24 33 
<2 40) 

1499 

13914 

AfTam 

<400 mf/IO tabt) 

12 00 

643 

643 

) MeiM Salicylaie (OXNP) 

Cbniro S/moMb 

MT 

41031 

0 02) 

• 


4)0 31 





1 Deiameihaaone (DHNA) 

H 

34300 

(OSD 

32120 

964 20 

ItfitdAe 

(0 3 mf/l0ub») 

151 

131 

131 

2 BetanKihawAC <DHP> 

H 

932 00 
(2 2D 

341OD 

12tt00 

BMCPnnl 

(0 5 mf/IO labs) 

200 

Z33 

2 35 

1 Prcdviielene (DMNP) 

Kt 

192300 

(039) 


192300 

DetSfionnl 
(3 mf/IO ubi) 

311 

3M 


Ann TB pniis 

1 INH (NP> 

Ml 

14029 

(039) 

• 

14029 

• 




2 Eihanbuiol <DKNA) ^ 

MT 

407 99 

(3 42) 


407 99 

Cambytol 
(400 mf/6 Mbs) 

676 

676 

6 76 

Ann Metof«b 

1 Cbloroquui (DKNA) 

MT 

13009 
(101) 

26 99 

IP 06 

Emffmn 
(133 mf/lO (6bsl 

329 

445 

797 

Ami Oytemery Dmts 

1 Mctronidaiole (DKP) 

2 lodoUiloechyOm 

MT 

4)6 21 
(3 41) 

UD 

44199 

AnilOfyl 
<200 mf/IO labs) 
Sudmcd 

301 

309 

3 73 

anumlodnc (DMNP) 

MT 

204r 

1050) 


204 97 

PipfocyaK Plain 

110 Mbs) 

3 71 

41) 

350 

Am* Dmt*ftHt 

1 Iblbuiamidr (NP) 

MT 

132 99 
(024) 

300 

139 99 

Rasiin^n 
(54X1 oif/H) Mbs) 

230 

300 

3 77 

2 Irtiuhn (E>)(P) 

MU 

241600 

(Oil) 

I330D 

299900 

In^uhBS 
(40- /lOml) 

1695 

1693 

29 90 

Ami 4sihm4ins 

\ Sallhitamol (OXNP) 

K| 

273600 

(149) 

37106 

3107 06 

SAecol 
<2 mf/10 Mbs) 

170 

191 

192 

2 r«rbulal>n« (DXP) 

K| 

SJSOO 

(OID 


33500 

Bnofiyl 

(2 3 ■^12 Mbs) 

3 33 

299 

294 

i Thcophylmc (OKP) 

MT 

133 « 
(069) 

132 02 

267 9^ 

Hiphylia 
(2 ml) 

094 

094 

094 

/mmunoiogfeal Agmu 

1 'Rianua Ami Ibxrfi (Np) 

MU 

7700 00 
(009) 


770000 

TeMri« Ami Ibflin 
(7V) w) 

176 

176 

176 

2 Oiphihcoa Amilbiin (NA) 

MU 

219 00 
1004) 

33 00 

232 00 

'>pht)iena AMironn 
(I0(X4) IV, $ml amp) 

3411 

3496 

MU 

Catrro l/iiMinols 

1 Alumintuni HydroxHtos 
(OXNP) 

MT 

1379 n 

0 129) 


137990 

MwAine 
(175 ml) 

12 29 

12 29 

2037 

(200 ml) 

Oh«« Druas 

1 HydralaanelOKNP) 


224 00 
1004) 


224 00 

Coibciuine 
(10 tabs) 

429 

429 

429 

2 Hepjnn (NP) 

MU 

743900 

1009) 

■ 

741900 

Bepmme 
(1000 iv/3 ml) 

12 27 

1227 

12 77 


Nv/fs (UP Pitenred, NP • Not P»e«t«4. NA « N« A«wtoMt aAd O ■ Oni|* imdrr Pnce Comral 

SftuKT Ctteulated by ua by uuni (O M/MS /aaM <wiou» uiiiB>> <m> IDMA At w ial Kepen 1902. (hU />n(p VftSte Pttfnt IW9 ctfilion. PubhihcO 
by FOI Mrvim. USA 


I0$0 
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MOwA/iweiptt of tfriio^cif 

yf tm, ^ *h« 

•edot M awk WO 001 n^iiWft Tbeconw 
pnywue bdvice of tnde and boloDce 
of poynents flfum are aoi Oepaadabte 
u fimSy. we hm dan ooly for fiew 
phaimaceutka] com panic* and Mcoodly, 
became some phanBacnitkal conpanics 
enwdally (he MNCi are more involved in 
piodiKitoa of non-pharmaceutkal items. 
The atrensthoiint of the paicnts regime 


00 bdoAce d poymM wB depcod oo 
(he lype of RzogKbtfkn of the regiioc 
and the way the Indkio eempooies res' 
pond 10 Che chaJkngc^ tf t h oMiely ac* 
ceptiof product paieota. tbeeffect will be 
kss but if the rtsuse of cooskderini 
imports as tanEmouot to working the 
peieots in the paiem gniuing couatry is 
accepted, iha the effect on haiance of 
payments would be very high. WhUe ac* 
cepiing product pmeau and funheriog the 


flow oi iddtaptofy and guaUiative drugs 
can help our etperu. accepting ’imports 
as (lottmouM to working patents In 
India* wiO not have any podtive effeci oa 
balance of p^nenu. 

The ^ove ducunicm higMighis the Ua 
that while India has to fol1o» a judicious, 
price decontrol policy. It need not fear 
streogthcniag the patents regime in phar* 
tnaceuricals by aeceptiog product patents 
In pharmaceuticals. However, there are 
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13.71 

31.94 
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Afnoaycillin-900 ap« 

6s 

16.14 
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0.30 
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1.42 

93.70 
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Cifidroail $00 mg 

0* 

91.20 
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Cephelolfl 290 mg 

4i 
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iM 

16.90 

0.29 
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99.14 
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Oenycycline lOD mi 

lOa 
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0*01 

21.01 

0.12 

125.12 

9.73 
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Ibuprofen 400 isbi 
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20.20 

4.99 

1649 

341 

FlurMproftm tOD tabs 

lOi 
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0.19 
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49 00 

4.91 
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lOi 
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13.00 
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7.83 

79.74 
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Ranitidine 900 tab* 
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2416 

21000 

7.03 

349.70 

1233 

234477 

7.95 

Sucraltate $00 tab* 
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7.71 

2200 
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3240 
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10* 
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349 75 
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a* 

21.00 

3799 
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39.59 

094 
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NiTediptne 10 tab* 

10* 

in 

39.90 
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60.39 

14.56 

31.20 

704 

Atenolol 90 tab* 

10* 

9.60 

63.29 

10.29 

99.39 

14.96 

90.19 

7.96 

Acebuialol 200 tab* 

10* 

It.lO 

20.00 

0.10 



39.12 

1.16 

PentoiyphylHne 400 tab* 

lOi 

29.97 

40.00 
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97.90 

0.94 

4340 

0.49 

Cyclandelate 400 mg 

lOi 
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24.35 

1.96 
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9.96 
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10* 
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— 
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3246 
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Anfi<niiC0f 
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Vial 

49.00 

113.40 

l.$2 



292.72 

442 

VInblailiM IP mg 

Vial 

92.00 

96.39 

009 


— 

277.13 

242 

MiscnHentons 

Allopuriool 100 mg 

10* 

9.60 



16.32 

0.90 

24.98 

1.90 

Haloperidol 0.9 mg 

lOs 

1.90 



2101 

10.06 

2.99 

0.92 

Domperldone )0 mg 

iOa 

9.90 

1957 

IcM 



22.05 

1.32 

Ocmflbfosil 300 mg 

iOSk 

349.00 

• 


52999 

0.52 

649.00 

0.89 

NaUixk Acid 900 mg 

4* 

10.40 



40.90 

249 

21.97 

l.M 
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lOa 
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— 
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2.69 

42.91 
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cewiwmiil bMMi "namidnlH 
Inborn tt unttmooM lo wdrfciof the 
ptiem in the ptunt gnmiac coumry" 
Md of Ihc burden of proor. 

One pouibk dtnter it ibu the dnifi not 
to be pMenicd in the WHO be stonHy 
be forced to be patented. Hooever u of 
pmmu thbdanfcrdoeootentfaodibe 

Tare lib; Deut< PtKca: Ah iKTiR^owrvr 
COMmlOON. 1916 
fPntt» ikt e cnm t fMr m Mai 

Nmm or the Dni| Indie UK 

CblonMBpheiiKOl (eetlbioik) 6.17 2IJ0 
Mnraniduote fMli-dtorTlKiMJ) 2.76 2S.t4 
bftoei SulplMc leml'eiMenk) 1.46 I2d3 
IbvproleA (eAifonic) 6.13 7.67 

Pro ioA iwW Hd (Ami* 
bypenentive) 41.71 T0.H 

Sei^tenol 1.11 4.37 

NiMipine (ceidiec drupl 6.00 39.39 
CfiMildlnc (e«i-uJcer) 7.M 33.39 


MWf ; Em if illowancc b msde for ihe 
13*30 per cerK liKitase la consiuaer 
prkes es s ivsuli of OPCO 1967. 
Indian prkes Hill eomparr very 
fsvoursMy wiih prices in ortic* 
dewtapUii couMtics where aho prkei 
have gone up since 1966. 

Sowtr Om * IDMA 

Taki 19: PtacewTAce <w iNOKAMrxts 
PiODvcTKm or Daucs Covsvo uMote 
Patents Asbchu) er Vahous THenAm'iM 
Caoum as Psb IDMA anp 
OovaBMPutMT or India 

Drug Groups 

IDMA 

Covern- 


fPmen* 

ncAi of 


tst«l 

Ifldij 

(Prreen' 

latel 

1 AailbMiici 

40 23 

1600 

2 Amibacterlals 

3 Cardiovascular 

96.60 


Ofugs 

4 NMi-S(eriod Anii* 
laflaniiiutiory 

eo»6 

3100 

Drugs (NSAIDS) 

22.16 

2000 

3 DenquiUisen 

74 42 

I7.f» 

6 Aiui-Asthmeiics 

7 Synewic 

47.33 

11.00 

AmlfUntals 

23.66 

NA 

1 Ancj*lcpro(io 

69.96 

NA 

9 AntiOMOdianii 

10 Amipeptk Uker 

63 93 

NA 

Drugs 

63 92 

NA 

11 Oral Anii*Diabeiks 

33.30 

NA 

13 AMUHistananes 

13 CyfoiuiKs end Ami 

21.42 

NA 

hm Kemsee 

14 Coiuracepuve 

32.4! 

NA 

Hormooes 

ia.79 

NA 


(I> F» fOMA IDMA. *lMe»lonua1 
Prepeny Righu end nirm 
icMlonH 1992. 

(2) for Covt of Indie: Amw to 
QuMiion Ho 2)3 le ihe Rejje 
SeMie by the Mmiter of Steie ie 
rhe MiiUwry of OienMeli aod 
fondlMn, CottrnmefM of Indie, 
dwed MMTh 12, 1993. 


ehwdy cbMpMt^ todM dnvfodMy 
cincopeipfo ibeqaeof tny hwitiaB 
(y Tbue ibi bwk inue bcR • oM wheto 
Indie diOHld arcnidieo bi petcmi i t pimc 
in (be pbwreminl moor. bM bow k 
ihould ttPcn«hcnii.Tbtldiiieu^i>icwiU 
lum our Mtatiion in the nect eection. 

IV 

^fodu^ O p ifWMH of S tifft henlof 
Iiidin'e Pbleat Rffime 

Our enelyia in the p iukau Mion hae 
ehown (bit Indie se^ not fenr tirtni' 
(benlnt i« pneni rcfime in (he pharma* 
ceuikai eccior by uKroduciiid product 
patfRU and in Seccioo II «e bate teen (bat 
India*) iocftated dependency on the 
doMloped world ei penenJ and on the US 
«n pnnicukar and (be fall of (be Soviei 
Umoa has made N inercneintl)' necettery 
for Indie lo toe (o (be •eneral line follow* 
ed by the doi t loped and ether devetopinp 
Goemrica In thu iKuation and in ihe ktht 
of our Kudy. wr will tee wha( chantet 
India can make without foresakinc nt 
interest. 

Ai the outset, we would like (o make 
three thinit dear. 

f 1 ) We are rtot of (he opinion (hat 
Indie'i fotent 1970 was rtot utefuJ, In 
fact, we are of (he opinion, that it was 
useful and helped Ihe Indian pharma* 
ctutkal sector to be compeittiva Out 
cheniini this niems /Act. now in e way 
(hai will strei f then the patents regime, 
need not neceaurtly be harmful for (he 
Indian pharmaceutica] seaor. 

(3) The fad that we advocate sireng* 
thening of the patents regime in the phar 
maceuiicti lactor, does not automatically 
imply that the same holds good for other 
sectors of (he economy and for other 
countries at present, even in the phar* 
maceuticil sector. This needs sector- 
specific and coun(ry*spedfic studies. 

<3) The fact that we are of ihe opinion 
ihal (he patents regime in the phar¬ 
maceutical sector of India should be 
strengthened, docs not automatically im* 
ply that we diould accept all the condi* 
tiomput forth by the advanced coumnes 
or by Dunkd in his Dmfl Ibit, 

The second aspect u beyond the scope 
of this paper and the (bird aspect is the 
$ub 3 ect*mait« of ihk lectioo. 

Issues Involved in GATT NECerrt ai iuns 
ON TRIPS 

Thoe art many inponaai beues iavc4v* 
ed in the discussion bawces developed 
and developing CDuntnci^ Rieagthening 
(he paieiKs regima** Here, we will con* 
lider only ihcee isiuci i^ated to ^sarma- 
ceuikal lector in the Indian casa They can 
be grouped tasder ihe foUowing h^i: 
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ft) foNct nhi^ IP poicy miiM. 
ati Pmm wiwfog (o ImpiaowaMfloi aod 
adniniAntloa. 

The maul Hum retottd m policy mat* 
ten in tbe negMiationi on ttrangihcmnt 
Ibe patents icffcaie ia the Phannaceuikal 
sector, e m e ci ally for India ara: (I) Oran* 
ting product patents, (2) Duration of the 
patoita, 0) Comideriiig bnpons as taou* 
mouM to working pateiui and cootinwiif 
Don*€xclutiv« eompuUory*licensing, 
(6) Reversal of the burden ^ proof and 
<3) RipcHne protccdon. 

The main opposiikn against granting 
product patents in the pharmaceutkal aec* 
tor by countries tike India, was the fear 
(hat it would increase the prices of phar¬ 
maceuticals and thai domoCk production 
would suffet. We hava seen that (here la 
no need to fear the inijoduction of 
product-patam on these counts. What «« 
should guard against is that under any 
cireumitajKcs the non-paientable drugs 
(especially the ones In the WHO list) are 
not included under (he list of patented 
druga ^le should abo be aware of the 
fad (hai d^toping countries Including 
India*! dose and potential competiion In 
Asia like China have accepted product 
paiems While there is no need so fear 
iranhng product patents in pharmaceuti* 
cals. India need not hesiutc, but take the 
in illative and accept granting product 
patents in pharmaceuticals in order to 
bargain against such palenii in other 
sectors, where such a thing ihould not be 
done and/OT for bargaining Mt oiher 
issues in the pharmaceutical sector. 

The duration for which patents are 
granied in India's pharmaceutical sector 
is seven Ynn from the date of applica* 
tion or five yean from the date of grant, 
whichever IS shorter while it u 14years in 
mosi of (he other sectors. TIk criticiiiii 
against (he short duration of patents in 
India in general and pharmaceuticals in 
particular is that the time is too short for 
the patentee to gam the fruits of his in¬ 
ventions. as R aod D is very costly in this 
sector and it presently lakm a minimum 
of five years for a patent to be granted so 
that the effeohe term gets (educed lo only 
about (WO yan. For introducins a new 
drug It takm about that long to condua 
cNnkal trials by which droe it is all 
over.^ The arguments against a longer 
paieni term In general** are that If a 
longer patent term is giva the patentee 
may not have any incentive to start pro¬ 
duction as soon as posdWa. the lead time 
between an imtmiMi and bs commeraaH- 
saiion is getting shorter... aisd due (o 
(echnofogical or economic obaolcscance 
most of (he paienis do not last their full 
lerm. The shorter duration of paienii 
especially in the pharmaceutical sector is 
lustifM on Ihe grounds that if affkeu 
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tte ■■■ 

kmA 

Let w fov put Ite teat •quaiely. Tbe 
dumiiofl b<t«««a the date efeppHcMioo 
•nd iraiK of |)MK ii ncfaff Ngb ia India. 
IMe 34 dKWi ihai forite pWM ^piea- 
lioni to become froctuouio ibecoMOl 
aD coufltikinfeUis and abo iadividual- 
^ ii look (iio>tbf«e jwi in the period 
I970>79. with three )«an bdof the nodal 
year wluk H became thfaa>fottr yean a 
19S0-U with 4 yean inniiof out ae the 
moda Tbouph we do not have the fie> 
quency ratkM particulvly for pbanna* 
ceutkal MCtor, time b no reaaoa to bcttoie 
that the patents were frinted quickly la 
this sector. Therefore there Is truth in the 
ariumeot that the effective yem .for 
patenu is rery less (usually three yean if 
we follow the results in our tabk). \Vi(h 
only three yean left, it would be difficub 
to popularise the product and recover the 
cost on R and D, leave akme fainlAi pro¬ 
mts forcinf the phannaceiiCKal companm 


10 eM to jandnikm of coemnke and 
rciaied hams. Whfle the optimun durv 
(kiB for a paten bdibatahleaad depends 
on Ibe tradts»fr betwom the coeis of 
Doaopoiy and proviiioo of iBceaUvcs, 
therebdcfbifely a need iorlDCRamt the 
efIWire term. Thb CM of cDttfK be dooe 
by suitable adninistratire naaiures 
wbhoui iou ch i n qpofay n e a w ra .lfapa» 
icnbireaicdwiUuoooeywofappliin* 
(ioo. Ml tbouph one doukRs wbette pa* 
tern office ifl India can be aclivaied to 
such an eurei, thca abo the effectire 
peM wouU only be five )«are. as uadar 
the Paieat Act 1970. peiMU in pharraa- 
ccuikabcaa be pnated acvea yean from 
appheaboaor fhe yews fiompreniat the 
paiaati, whkberer b ihoncc. While w* 
feel that there is ao ham ia India $na‘ 

tir« a hiaber dumrioo. h caa fU the oao 
number of years fbv the phanaarwifkal 
sector (say areuad b-ld eAMdre ycw< for 
ba/iaui. thou^ aoi 70 yuwi as livca ia 
XhiikM Draft fDCn\^ la fact, b 


hM baea nbenad M tha IDMA wlAA 
bw baca oppoei n t the e nt a nhwi i nt of 
patens refbaa has baea reported lo hare 
a cca pied ifan ihe life of a patesi for a 
phannaceutkai produa can be eu en dad 
fron the ewsdni iMa yean to a unifanQ 
14 yean as la tbe ose of other productt 
and iadustriw.^ 

la the Duakd Draft Ibit a^vhere has 
h been raeotioMd chat taaports an iania> 
mount to workiat paleals la the patam 
pmmi country and alio peopl e Hke 
Cludambaraiii** say that the imt docs 
an uamnt fudi ao inCBpreudoB (i c UO' 
pom are laitfwnouni to wotUao pawatsk 
Tboufh the tau says that imports caaaoi 
be aUonud by othcrrwhbout tbe c a ai eo i 
of tbe patentw. thb nacenarily does aot 
tacaa that the patcoue can hiaueirimpeR 
K. kki the dsifl b lUpbily tricky in this 
issue and as stated by Chidambaram.^ 
(he US and kas so Europcifl couairiss 
•ad Canada, dearly regaid the uxl as 
meafliiip that ■nponadon b equal to local 
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SI Nq Nime of ihrCofsipany PUC 

(Ri Crore) 

PE 

(Pn Ceni) 

Nature 

efihe 

Campaay 

Site ofllH 
Cempaay 

iMal Ne 
of Pawmi 
(I 972 >B»| 

Parvtt 
Compaabi 
Peiemi aadci 
Indian Nanw 

Markffi Share (A« on 
rear Ended * 89 ) 

r Orap 
Rwmu* 
Istmnr 

Bulk Drupe 

1 

Cbso India Lid 

20.00 

40 

Foreife 

ftb 

3 


AO 


2 

Otrfflan hrnwdict 

AS) 

36.95 

Fofei|A 

R *8 

NU 


20 


) 

Bayer laOia 

)A 22 

SI 

FomsB 


4 

44 

OS 


4 

Bools Co (Indie) Lid 

8 10 

40 

Porngn 

Bn 

22 

8 

U 

3.49 

5 

E M«ivk (India) 

5.94 

40 

foruin 

u 

6 

1 

IJ 

• 

6 

Hocchu (India) 

9.57 

40 

FompA 

Bb 

228 

168 

4 .S 


1 

PHur Ud 

n .72 

40 

PeeeisA 

B 4 

4 

103 

2.5 

0 A 7 

1 

RaJlu India 

9.50 

29 . 3 S 

FovaiSn 

Bb 

2 


17 


9 

Sandor Ud 

5.30 

SI 

Porwsa 

Bip 

3 


l.S 


10 

Seark (India) 

S. 2 I 

29.16 

FortipA 

Bip 

17 


1.4 


11 

Cynamid (Indb) 

455 

40 

Farripn 

Bis 

7 

16 

0.9 


12 

Hindustln Cibs-Ocify 

17.70 

40 

foteipA 

B>| 

66 

20 

2.1 


1 ) 

Cakayef 

500 

40 

FereipA 

Bb 

1 


IJ 


14 

Burrov|hi V>»lkoinc 

300 

40 

Forcipn 

Bb 


3 

1.9 


IS 

ftriM Devil 

12.05 

40 

FOfTipA 

Bv 

2 


M 


H 

Rcckiti A Cdenn 










(India) Ud 

829 

29 

FofTipA 

Bv 

35 

2 

O.S 


17 

Wirna Hinduuan* 

2 . 9 B 

40 

Foreipn 

Bip 


57 

01 


18 

Hinduuan Aiuibiouct 

38.42 

Nd 

Pablae Sector 

Bip 

27 


NA 

2 AA 9 

19 

Indian Dnigs A Pharma 

) 10.99 

NU 

Pebhe Sector 

Bb 

14 


29 


20 

Renbajiy Laboiiiortes 

9.14 

Nil 

tadiaa 

Bb 

1 


31 


21 

UnichciD Laboraiories 

US 

26.21 

ladian 

Bb 

10 


1.2 


22 

Alembic Cheimnk 

All 

Nil 

ladiaB 

Bis 

Nil 


3.0 

0.99 

23 

Cipia 

IJ 7 

Nil 

ladiaa 

Bif 

Nil 


21 


24 

JB ChemkaU 

3.51 

Nil 

Indian 

Bb 

Nil 


1.4 


25 

Lyka Ub« 

2.99 

1606 

Indian 

Bip 

Nil 


1.4 


26 

AinbaUI Sanbhai 

22.19 

Nd 

ladian 

Bip 

Nil 


4.0 

7.1 

27 

Jsyeni ViiemlM 

4 J 7 

NU 

Indian 

Bb 

Nil 

. 

09 


28 

East India Phanna 

98.9 bkb 



PAadium 

2 


08 


29 

Jaiaivm Oiemkab 

80 lakh 



Medium 

2 


NA 


20 

Onho Pharma Pvt Ud 

7.5 lakb 



Medium 

i 


NA 


21 

Armour Pharma 

30 bkh 



Small 

1 


NA 


22 

Keiutki Chemkah 

SOIakJi 



Small 

17 


SA 


23 

Natioul pharma* 










eeuikab Pvi Ud 

lAtakh 



Small 

1 


NA 


24 

Rachho Phanna 

l.S bkh 



Small 

5 


NA 


25 

RsUhreirUd 

)J 2 


SubsWiary 

Bb 

6 


NA 



Nott : * Mccfcd With Nidiolis Labomorkt ladia. 
SPifrer: Calcimisd by us from ihs IBID itaubiiri 
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' muMfmm Dw d oplat oottrtrie* tmtt 
ttionily trpied the noMortiiiA 
of pateiRi fUthis ihei If i peicM ii only 
for Import purpoec. noo*naiion«li 
cu eteitne monopoly power over the 
protected tiurtet. Moreover there ire no 
beaeflti for the importinp devefopint 
OHiairy in the lense of on production 
iheUitio.* Induitriilised countries have 
■iBued that **11 may be very urMCononkal 
fdr i cotnpaiv to opknt its patent in aJI 
countries where the patent is iccognbcd. 
Supplying foieifn markeu from a central 
pr^uction plant could be far nwie cost 
efTcaive InduMriaUsed cotattria perceive 
pruvenbofl of the unauthorised copying of 
a protected product or procni In the im* 
porting country orte of the core furretioru 
of the patent. They therefore chaBenge the 
abovc^fiwniioned dcruiKion orworking of 
a patent by eating that working abo in' 
eludes importing the product**.^ Our 
study has shown that even if product 
patenii art granted and even if MNCt 
manufacture the commodity uiiog the 
patented technology; the production 
should take place In Irtdia aul iwt out* 
side India. If imports art conaMered 
taaiamoutit to working patents in the 
couDtry then firstly, the very purpose of 
patenting for transfer of techooi^ will 
be lost, secondly, the import bill be 
higher leading to adverse balance o f pay* 
tnenit; and, thirdly, the high backward 
lukages of the pharmaceutical sector wiD 
be reeped outside the country' Tbus» on 
no account an India accept this dauie 
at the present stage of its dewdopmenc. Vib 
cannot acceid the argument of Chidam* 
baram that one way of eddieasing thu 
concern is to provide for compulsory 
liwnsing for twn-commerciaJ public use 
without consul] ing the patent holder.* 
This is because '^compulsory licences are 
not exclutivt and the licensee u not put 
in a monopoly position and therefore 
lacks a reliable basis for Investment and 
also compulsory licenses do not include 
kno»*bow''.* 

One point to be iwted here is that ibe 
dmloping countries advocate eadusive 
Gompubory Ikenslng, wherein the patentee 
loses the right to import and to market 
the product in the country, as he did not 
work the patents within a period of three 
years from the date of the sealing of the 
paieni and was not able io givc'genuine 
reasons for it. Here, of course. Oeubility 
IS called for and we should not odude the 
patentee from working (hr paieor e v rn 
when 9 compulsory licence is Issued. 
While the patentee would tioi have been 
debarred from working the patent if he 
were to work it before the stipulated dai^ 
there » no need to be hard on him and 
prohibit him from working the patent 
after the date and he should be allowed 


puliOfypBMcm havebuMiMcd. WhK 
bowvaf baato be guasdad agaiHl ii the 
taoporti by the paieniac. Here the aame 
pobey of AOt coeasdormg impont as work* 
mg of poicnts should hold good and thus 
non-e ada dve compulsory tence devoid 
of imports cao be advocated bi such <u& 
Another itmir body contended between 
developed anddevetoping countries is (be 
Question of 'reversal of (he burden of 
proof. The advanced couatries contend 
that if the ctenpetHor did roally use an 
ahemaiive process, he b normaly the only 
one able to give evidence for that and 
therefore (he burden of proof should be 
on the alleged infringer. TYus meani that 
the laiier must show that he has used an 
unprotected process to manufaciuir the 
challenged new product. The developing 
countries however contend (hat revenal of 
the burden of proof it at odds wuh basic 
legal principles in many countrses where 
it is up to the pUintiff (o provide proof 
and evidence it relicvei (he (usually 
foreign) paienee from producing proof of 
infringiemeni of his pcocem pateni and 
gives him a lor of coercive poacr and third 
parties will become less wiling to invent 
or invest in abemaic processes in develop* 
ing coumros because they mighi be sued 
for infringement.* According lo 
Cbidambanm** "the problan of rrrersal 
of burden of proof has been addressed In 
India by poiming oui to Section lOg of 
(he Indian Evidence Act. which already 
provides (hat when a fact b within the 
special knowledge of a peraon the burden 
is upon (hai person to prtwe that fact*'. 
In this conted one has to be quite careful 
as the Dunkd Draft Ibit b a hiile mb* 
chievous when it says in Article 47: Right 
of In formal kn that 'Panics, may provide 
that the ludidal authorities shall have the 
authority, unless ihb would be out of pro¬ 
portion to the seriousness of the infringe* 
mem. to ords the infringer to inform the 
right hohSer of the identity of third per* 


butiet of fhelafrin^ai goods or Mcvleei 
and of their chatineb it dbirlbution.* 
Under thu clause sot only the burden of 
proof Iks on the iBeged Infringer, but ako 
he his to inform the identity of other 
possibk infringers and the burden of pro¬ 
of lies on these third parties as welll Thb 
can fvsuli In a lot of mud-slingini and 
tome parties can become scape g o e ti 
sometimes at the innance of the pateni 
holder, who may be a multinational with' 
hb own wsied iniercsts. In this content 
one can broadly agree with (he views of 
Privin Anand^’ who says that '!ai 
regards the burden of proof, It is the ex* 
isiing law of India that the plaintiff. In an 
infringement action, would discharge his 
prdiminary burden by stating certain | 
basic facts and the onus of establishing, 
recipe details would be on the defendant | 
who alone has special knowledge of| 
them". >Me fed that the plaimiff should, 
produce basic evidence for the infringe*, 
mem arJ a high penalty should be charg¬ 
ed on him in ose his allegation proves toj 
be falsa The alleged infringer should also' 
be asked to simply details before the case 
is decided. Kowmr this should be ap* 
pticabk only for companies or producers 
who market the product with the inten* 
lion of earning profits and not on any 
ungle individual (or research orgsnisa* 
tion) who may infringe wHh non*prorit 
motives like bask research. Otherwise an 
extension of this principle to copyrights 
in software will lead to undue difficulties 
for individual users of software purely for 
research purposes. Again our view holds 
good only for pharmaceutical sector and 
need not necssarily hold good for other 
sectors tike agriculture and software where 
the siiuaiKm a quite different and doubts 
still exist as to whether the plaintiff 
himself b an alleged infringei of the 
technology wlach he might have modined, 
Thb it becauie as said by Narasimhan 'the 
so-called 'invcritions* always ride piggy* 
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Aim Indian Phabuac*Utkai COMFANim 


Name of the Company 

Nature of 
(he Company 

GrawSaka 
tfta CcDR) 

Crow Sales of 
Pharma* 
cculicab 
(Ri Croee) 

Share of 
Phnmia* 
ceuticals 
in Ibcal Sales 
(Per Cam) 

Alembic Chcamcal Wbrts 

tndian 

I23.U 

106.34 

96.22 

Rallw India Ud 

focetin 

356.94 

60XH> 

16.91 

Cyanamid laiba Ltd 

Fomgj 

66.36 

31.24 

47.01 

Uruchem Laberaioncs 

Indtaa 

51.21 

42.91 

t3.79 

Cipto 

Imban 

♦I.M 

73.50 

90.47 

Kanbaxy Laboralurtes 

Indian 

9015 

75.14 

9271 

Jayam Viiamim 

IndiBo 

3044 

30.64 

100.00 

Olaio India Lid 

PoRtge 

2069.14 

160.99 

7.70 

Pfuer Ud 

Foreign 

692.a0 

77.21 

11.14 

Eskayef 

Foreign 

432.27 

51.10 

13.44 


.SoNrrr Iw poM saiesi 1^0 database 

For gms sabs of phanaafcviiifil produos; OblE. Markn and Marta Shan, iftt, 1991, 
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pMttanKBt wW q uet «t poMtshed. 
Imi sm tfti W Hltwd «iwd of WMk. «r 
pitMUibm At confomcct, makint il 
diffjojh to identic tb« true Lmvntor.^ 
The Diinkel *feu iftys” ihtt no pany u 
obliged to apply ibe provuions of the 
tfreement bdore the expiry of a feneral 
period of one year followii^ the date of 
entry into foice of (hii afiaement. They 
are also entitled to delay for a furtlw 
period of four years from the date of ai^ 
plicaiion. Thuaall countria let a traaci* 
lion period of frve yearv Further tbc text 
abo says that the dc««k>pin| couniries at* 
tending product paiem protection to areas 
of lechttology not hitherto protected can 
gel a further five-year period transition. 
Thus total iraniiiion period for them a* 
(ends to 10 years. Least developed coun* 
(rin can gel a iraniiijon. penod of II 


yma. reoneM^ oi waeemeot oicUAn 
o^otiaOoBs. the US la Insfcitiag on ^ 
duii«e marketint rithta* for phannAewi* 
cal and agnxhemical ptoducts. This » 
called ‘pipeline protection'. Thus as 
observed ^ ieroen van Wijk and Cod 
Junne.* '*lo spite of transition period, 
patent ap^icaioAS may be fikd for phv- 
maoeuticaJ and agro-dmical products as 
from the date of entry into force of the 
agreemeoi. These appllcaiiom remain in 
a ‘black box' until the Apiry of the Iran* 
ikional period In respect of the products 
covered by these app4kaiiotkS« thne will 
be a five-year peri^ of marketing a* 
dusivity after marketing approval, while 
awaiting the delayed graM of the peteat. 
The AChisive marketing rights reduce Ibe 
irmnsiiion penod for the pmeciion of the 
pharmaceutical and agio-chemical pro¬ 
ducts to zero"! Chidambaram*' has 


argued m a HH'ear cteaa iranattar 
period for cotfuriea like India without l» 
irusioo by what is called pipeline protaa 
lion before they come under the new pa 
tent regime He also quotes ihr exam; . 
of the issue of Mulu-Fibre Aireemesi 
(MFA) where “the advanced countr,^ 
want a Id-year transition and during tlwi' 
period of 10 years (he argument is bae|| 
loaded, the integration perctniagc are iruj 
adequaie and the coverage is sought to br 
Atendcd to (Toducis uhtch are not under) 
coverage lodv**. China which has made 
Atenuve referms in its Patents regime, 
however consalm that pipeline protection 
“docs not conform with the principles of 
lerriiorialiiy and independence Id lespaci 
of the Paris convention. It will pul the 
icchnicglly backward doieloping counirlei 
m disadveniageous circumstances’*.^ 
While we have no reason to argue against 
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S No War Name of the Unii 


Nature 


ProTus 

to 

Nctwonk 


ProTNs 
10 Grom 
Sale 


PiuTui 
M Nat 


pvr pvr wr 

ffi Cm ?m Cm Ptr Cm 
Ndwortli Gmss Net 

Sate Sate 





22 2? 
•6» 
6U 

aaa) 

S|.4i 

4}J? 


IbuJ R Mac^ Dividend 
Inpon ntli ?tr Cent 
tdO ^ ^ Cmi Sate 
Cem Sate Sate 


iJKM) 

OOD 

1.000 

l.lfO 

ki4i 

.2U 

i.ia* 

1421 

'OOO 

'.000 

.000 

^ooo 

.000 

'.003 

.000 

000 

000 

.000 

xoo 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.02? 

J(7 

.407 

J9J 

l.»t 

A44 

.03) 

i?n 

423 

».?« 

k347 

1.M0 

1000 

1.009 

1.479 

kOOO 

LQDO 

).553 



Soimt: CalculaMd Py vt from ihc data avwileWe at ISIO. 
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v)««r iBd white MA Ihit 

ioQ of f^pdine pfonaios' hm not 
bmk itmtioflod io the oripod (oi 

Dunkel, there U iteo the feet thei m 
Ittie iwhing 10 feer la acctpcjot pipeline 
vnmciion in pharmaeeutiaU m we have 
^oea dutt the effect otintroducinf pioduci 
ipiteili ifi the cate of phannaceuiicate in 
[ladia ii Ml BMdi and a nw>)«ar pipeline 
;pc(te»ecio«i will mi make much of a dif- 
ifeanu in thie retard eepedaJly when the 
ipMeui of meal of Che ^mencao dru|t lee 
c ap a ew d lo eapin in 199(^5, and the 

i i'Mian compipiwe have already idcniiried 
, tfwir tariet (teutt* and are oa the proccae 
I of dvawini upplani for an auauh oo ihe 
t US markec when (he patent concerned a* 
[ plm.’* Howaer we need not hurry In 
; iMt tetue and can ua it as a bait io our 
] M|ocucio(u 13 tec Che pipeline proieaion 
iwMcd 10 developed counirtei uodet 
MBh lemovol or lestencd. 

\\ 

« TAiU 23: Total Vaujo or liwom 
4 AHo BxKNm oe Dauca AM 
PHAiUitfm/TicAu raoH 
1973-74 io I9IM9 am l9dMp 

f Ifehe la Mj new 


1 

Ibul 

Impodi 

Ibcal 

Biperti 

Hade 

fekM 

1 1973-74 

34.14 

37.33 

3.17 

J 1974-73 

44.90 

43.14 

-3JS 

f If35-7g 

4442 

42.27 

-175 

1 1974-77 
f 1977-71 

M.I7 

54.13 

-OM 

U42 

OO.Tf 

-2145 

^ I9TI-79 

93.33 

49iB 

-24.31 

S 197940 

12043 

71.14 

-41.17 

r I9IMI 

II2JI 

74.11 

-3443 

; 190142 
r m243 

134.77 

93.41 

-4I.S4 

141.41 

11144 

-3742 

19I344 

M3.34 

141.C 

-1^ 

19t445 

21542 

21749 

1J7 

191344 

247.40 

IMJ7 

-73.03 

190447 

247 J9 

222.93 

-4444 

190741 

349 A4 

20949 

-39.73 

191049 

446.91 

447.40 

2049 


452.12 

154.90 

204.70 


Sevnv: ^wmdlfeport. 


ihai Ml'Mydo iUiMM Im vietece 
IPRii'biAtteo ihii these teem ase mi pro* 
perly i mp i r m en ced and eoBteQuently 
couiurtei Uke the US are tocurrint heavy 
h3«aa. SkKt the Chen Um Carte HiMt 
hertdf had said that irantmt product 
paienu will affect only S per ceoi of 
Indian dni^L the lottee lo the U$ are 
prttumahly not due lo ihte factor. Then 
the impteinefliatioA of the proccas petemt 
which we haw trVHed wems to be the 
reoM important reaaon ladint to the 
tUctad teases. 8uc here abo there i« no 
clear-cot piciure, aa p eople like Shii 
Mohan Siagh* have laid that American 
companies caimate leases from the very 
betie lu^e arte aot the ^ia off maga Fur¬ 
ther. u also pointed out by Bhai Mohan 
Singh** “wbrn the advanced countries 
lihe the US. Japan and 6C counirtea were 
in the uage of devetepmot India it in 
todsg; char tews and uen 

Mt any bettet poaeiMy wckra^. Houwwr, 
there are ccruin aapncu relaicd to loiple* 
menutten and adminuiraiion that needs 
to be aiiendal to: 

(1| The lime between applying for a 
patent! and gianting the patent should be 
teducad. Thu it good from Indte'i point 
of view as «el> as, htwit decided to grtra 
patents, it it better to do it diikkly. at 
order to gel the bcoera of the new tech* 
notegy gukUy. So the adminiMrgtive 
madunery has to be geared up to mca the 
needs and a oompleic face hft hat to be 
glAn to fhe Fhientt Omceaod let work¬ 
ing. In fad. (hr highcsi office saociioning 
truster of icteuvotegy lo India wans cum 
to lack in fi^mg a temNanse of the teicat 
technology arte eiperttee whkh H te help¬ 
ing to tnntfa to ladi^ 

(2) la ibe case of wide sette infringe¬ 
ment of Ihe paieoU gruted, white the 
g ovemmeiu thould lake aoioa and men 
cfropenae with the paseai holder in bring¬ 
ing the infringer to book, wherever poeai- 
bte, the government should iteo aegotime 




to ase the pammad proceas or pfodad of 
popular drugs tad medictaes whkh have 
been comed on a wide acate. 

<)) Confuskf dausea in the law whkh 
make admina«ra(ioQ and i mpteiMiniasin ft 
of patents dilTiculi heve lo be removed or 
modified e g at mentioned by Pravia 
Anand.** *There are bonendout provi- 
sioru such atSeetten 43. by whkh u op- 
poted patent caoMt be seated in app^ 
even if the et^Itetc coim mfuees to tuqr 
sealing. Thus in a case relating to Orissa 
cement, even through the Delhi High 
Court refused to stay sealing, the con* 
troUer considacd himself bound not to 
seal and desphe a provisiofl la the act thai 
the appeal simuld be beard within one 
year. 12 out of the 14 years have already 
gone by aivd the appeal is Hill pending". 
Similar cases may be found even In the 
pharmaceutkaJ sector. Thui a Mrious at¬ 
tempt should be made lo siieamllne the 
procure of Ihe Patents Act and the 
working of the patent office to make the 
patent right a meaningful orm 

(4| White the list giving what are not 
inventions can be ^ned as opined by 
Daruwalla** certain conditions are not 
needed c g. Itecnsing of related patenti** 
which says that any time after the seal¬ 
ing of a patent any person who has the 
right to work any other patoiied invention 
e«hcr IS a patemor or as a licensee thereof 
may apply to the controller for the grant 
of a iiccnceof the fini meniiorted patent 
on the grourri that he is prevented or 
hindered without such Ikcikc from work¬ 
ing the other nvcniten efficiently or to the 
best advantage potuble^’. These Issues 
should be sealed befote scaling the pgieni. 
Moreover the aggrieved parties can lodge 
the complaint before the patent is seated 
within a given stipulated time. 

Thus the ftienta Act 1^ to be carefully 
modifted to make its rmptementatioo and 
administration smooths and emcteni. 
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fears 

UK 

USA W 

Ikkm 

fWTA 

79 10 

7re~i» 19 

79 10 



Indte Otha PCs Otkar UXh 

iro- mo- 1979 . 1970 - lyoo- iWnW- 

79M79|g79ll79M 


24 

1 

15 

2 

27 

1 

14 

10 

211 

5 

533 

25 

241 

4 

•0 

2 

441 

33 

1214 

233 

420 

104 

229 

24 II 

725 

343 

1402 

1247 

479 

S5i 

252 

247 1 

171 

499 

402 

1442 

213 

599 

124 

409 

30 

13 

114 

237 

03 

51 

39 

42 

5 

1 

1 

30 

5 

2 

2 

a 

1 

1 

13 

e 

0 

1 

2 

1 

30 

0 

16 

4 

31 

0 

20 

0 


tevr CateuteMd by us Mm the iSJO date 
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Orneft Issues 

SoBe other luueietn be listed bdow: 

<1) Whether nsfoiistions should uke 
piKe under the suspiees of GATT oc 
wipa 

<2) Whether unilaierel kimo can be 
al lotted. 

<3) Whether I ndia should join the ?m 
eonuention. 

yt^tPO ve GATT. This was an Impor* 
tani issue when the TRIPS nepociattons 
were beginnint. But rtow even those peo* 
pk who have advocated that nctotiaooiu 
should lake place under WlPO seem to 
have losi interest in pursuing their idea 
While WlPO is considered to represent 
the interests of dmioping countries and 
GATT those of advanced countries there 
Is no need to nuke much of a fuss on this 
issue now and the negotiations can be 
completed under the GATT, 

Unihitnt Afttcn: The US hu beert 
resorting to unilatertf action by invoking 
the Special Kll provisioni of its trade act 
and have larger^ many countries Includ' 
ing India for alleged shoncomings in their 
IPP legislaiioni. The Special 301 provi* 
sions require the USTR to negotiaie sped* 
fically on IPP with countries whose IPP 
standards are prejudicial to American 
trade mieretts. This umineral action is 
taken side-by*side with the pressure ap* 
plied in the multilateral negotiations 
under CATT In fact the US is threatening 
to link the issue of IPRs wiih CSP 
<Oeneral Scheme of Preferences!. We are 
of the opinion that no country should be 
allowed to follow such unilateral actions 
while ncgotiaiions under the muliilaieral 
forum oi GATT are underway. The ques* 
cion of unilateral iciions should come 
only if CATT talks fail. Of course the 
GATT negotiations should be completed 
speedily and successfully to avoid such 
embarrassments. This needs a positive 
outlook and sincere effort on the pin 
of both the developed and developing 
couftiries. 

Jommi IM Comenricwi: These are 
people who feel that *ii is high lime that 
}f>dia became a member of the P%rit con* 
veniion of IQ3 as a lot of foreign tech* 
nology is accidentally lost, as owners har¬ 
bouring a wrong impsesslon do not apply 
in India prior to publication and by the 
lime the fact is discoveied. it u too iMe*.^ 
But these is also great opposition by 
economisis in India joining this cortwen* 
lion. The disadvaciuges for India in join* 
ing the Paris conveniion and the advan* 
lags of the Indian Patents Act has been 
summarised by Mehrotra** and has been 
given in the Staiesswnt. 

While some of the disadvantages in the 
Nst mentioned above can no longer be 
considestd as disadvantages, in the light 
of our study* them an some disad witages 


H 

STAmmssT: Cosiniaitiivi LoK*BcNerTT Amaum soa Iimah PKAtAtAcei/riCAL iNousrar 4 

M ioonuc Faso OcMvaimoH 


Itidiaa ftiena Act Adi— mrs 


MsCoftvesHioa Dlsadvamegn 




IhFVopIrofl^ 

1 No produa peic« on foods oo 
aad hence can bea««ilibb at bi—easts, 

2 Reveceiion of petenis In psP lk mtsfcu. 
Gmernmciu can e s uu se indiifwniii 
psadictMe ia puWk micrcsi. 

3 RigostMis pfov u leae if eompuleosy 
bceesing. 

4 fhpsni to g mer i Mnent to «se i mem o o s 
(for pcopir!. 

$ Cumni iM can anpors pntaicd drugs 
(puWk «se|. 

1h IndMtfUl Ik^Tlipmnn 

1 Druts IMS bcu^ under pniM enn be 
indigCMMsIy produced. 

2 Cempubery bcensiag; rc vo cst ics of 
pMcnt in pubhe tmerest; power of gmern- 
mens to use to—wan men KoMceto durd 
penie*—indigenous peoduedon 

3 Can unpors drugt/Mdinilogy fir 
indigenous prodwenon twm wh e iever 
avnilnbte (chaperj. 

4 Cnn nho apon technitogy/pnicoced 
products 10 Aon fC coumrws. 


1 SricMius can poieni io c resn ew al 
iHftOvatloai/itweriiions. 

2 Indian sdentuis can silB eontinue to 
cbcain pnuivs lAywhese m the world 
nnd gel some rights amilobb to others. 

3 BeenuM Of Mauml egrwuwu and 
membenhip of WlPO, etc, can aW gcr 
aH mfomsiion on poteius. 


1 Scented pcoducli can be intportsd eweps 
ai eiorbiuw monopoly prices. 

2 PueMcd pmducii eanaoc be produced ia 
the country cneepi with the prvrniision 
Okence^ from the paimtce (cwrthaoi 
ceelk 


1 Compulsory liccnUag very 
difTicult and h e n ce monody narkei 
oTMNCa 

2 Effcctim proicaion ngninsi unfbirfi) con* 
peihion by mdigenoui induttry (helps 
maintain monopoly of MNCi! 

3 Cannor obtain icehnology eseeps undes 
linccbce fmm poienicc {morbitam cost!. 

4 Can't eipon poieiued products/Mchnology. 

5 Can't import pntrmed bulk technology. 

6 DlfTicult to break Mockini^tcenprehenwve 
lepetiute poteoia 

1 Indian sciemlsti cant patent becauie of <d) 


2 hCNriciioA m induurial/iechnolofical 
dmelopinent doesifi provide choietc for 
fntiher S and T dmtlopnient. 


Soumr Mebreiib N N: *%iems An and Wehnological SetMtehaiKr The Indian Pharmaceuiical 
(ndimry'. fr ononwc md fWiAcof Hbp*fr. Vbl 2A No 19. May 13. 1919. p 1063. 


Iihe the difficulty in break Mockibg/com 
prehensive repetitive paiems which al^ 
hinders the developmem of S and T. 
Besides, the issue of joiiung ihelWiicon* 
ventioA din be decided only after making 
secior*$pecifK studies of other sectors. 
Moreover if the reforms suggested by us 
are followed, then the question of join¬ 
ing the Peris convention will be less im* 
poriant from the point of the pharma* 
ceutical vector. 

V 

CoAciunkm 

In c his paper we have made the follow¬ 
ings facts clear: 

(1) India's dependency for technology 
on the US in (wnicutar and the dev^oped 
countries in general has been iocieasing. 

(2) In the pharmaceutical sector. India 
ii quite competitive and the prices will be 
afteicd maioly due to deconirol of prices 
rather than inroducing product patents 


(3) While there is no need to fear grtn* 
ting product patents by India in (he phar* 
maceutical sector, considering imports as 
untamouni to working patents cannot be 
accepted; duration of patents can be led 
for mutual bargaining and pipeline pio> 
teciion can be used as a bait for cancell¬ 
ing or reducing pipeline protection of 
developed countries in sectors like idctllos. 

(4) The administration of the patents 
has 10 be stream lined and l^ents Act has 
to be modified, 

(5) While unilateral action by the US 
should be discouraged when the 
multilateral negotiation are making head¬ 
way* joining the Paris convention is not 
an unponant issue from the point of view 
of the pharmKeutical soctof If the 
measures suggested by us are accepted. 

<b) Creater imponance to R and D and 
substituting non*patented dr^gt for 
patented drugs are called for in the phar¬ 
maceutical sector. 

In conclusion we can say that the 
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itflWi fegime rm te beMwmtbqwd on 
w lincf Mii«ued by us to preooie 
pater iniufcf of Mchnoloiy Joio the 
woccu of intenuikonsl harmonuatioo 
^ilhout fomaking indie's iAtcmis. 
](Nctor-spedr>c uudie» for oih«r seeton ut 
tbs iMod of the hour. 
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Anti-Arrack Agitation of Women in 

Andhra Pradesh 

D NAnsimJui Reddy 
Ania Piiaaik 

Thtft iso bid by tkestait, portkuhriy the poikt, the coninctor's henchmen and the poUtkol parties 

to dissipate the anti^rrock mo'rement in Andhra Prodesk. The movement has rwt mereiy raised the women's queS’ 
tion as is being portrayed by the press and a section of the intelligenisia, but has targeted us attack on the nexus 
between the pciitkians. potke and arrack cont/actofs. 


I 

BEOINNINO iti the urty Ausuit t992. 
in » mote villnfc of Dubmiu of NeUof? 
datfict in Andhra Pradeth. (he apiaiion 
by women protntint aiainit arrieli atic* 
lioni and demandini ban on the lak of 
amcic epraad (o abnott aJI disiheu of the 
suta movemeru aiainit (he tak of 
amek lunad in north 1hkft$arMi districts 
like Wiraflfak Karimna^ar and AdiUbad 
at the behest of the CPUML) (PWG in 
particular ar>d other (loupa) but attempts 
were made lo suppress it by the pobce in* 
icrvtniion which went to (fw esieni of sell* 
ini arTBck not only under police protec* 
tion but even in the police stations. Not* 
wiihstandint the repceuion, there is a 
widespread people's ban on arnck sales 
in (hew districts and rto auctions could 
he held for as many as 1.739 ariick shops 
in 1990-91 in Vrbrangal. Kahmisaiar and 
MahaboohnaMt districts. While the 
CPKMk) sponsored ban on arrack sales 
was rnet by rhe sute with bruul attacks 
on ajtilacing women, apparvitly the mo^ 
merit started spontaneously but in fact as 
a result of a combination of social, 
economic and political facton, was in(iaJ> 
ly responded by the state with a kind of 
indiflerence under a cynical Ik^c that it 
would fiuk out. This attitude of disdain 
bordering on scorn could be seen from 
even the response of the English press. 
The movemeM was about two weeks old 
by the time newspapers tike The Hindu 
and tndion Express started rvportmf. 
Starred of any important issue that would 
adequately capture the aiiemion of the 
people, a ride on the crest of which would 
be vote'spinning, the anti*amick afitatioa 
provided a ready bandwagon to political 
parties like TUP. The National Front, 
kader N T Kama Rao missed no time and 
converted the train >ourney to his film 
shooting lorale in Araku Vblky near 
Vishakhapatnam to address meetings by 
stopping the (rain even ai unscheduled 
railway sumkrs with scant respect to the 
inconvenience caused to other passengers 
The CP](M) ceIdKated its involvement in 
(he movement by conducting a national 
seminar at Hyderabad through its front 
organisation Jana Vignana Vedika and 


provided a common ptatform, where all 
the parties, ecepc EkIP. including (he Con* 
gre^l) eahorted the need foe ban on 
arrack and left. The antMiradt agiiwion 
in Andhra Pradesh is threatened with 
dissrpauon bmawse of state lepnaaion and 
attacks engineered by arrack contractors 
on the one haiMl. and on the other (he 
gimmkks of 'mayor' oppsMion parties 
which are hardly involved with the move¬ 
ment ai (he grasMOOis kvd. 

To understand (he monument with a 
view to strengthen u. one must place the 
problem in its proper lustarka] and sobal 
content. The mcond pan of tbit note trim 
to provide (he fecen( hinorical back* 
ground on the issue of prohibitson and the 
third part draws attention to the mecha* 
nisffls of persaration of (he liquor lobby 
into the political process denigrating the 
democratic fabrK of Indian sobeiy. Ai the 
end sn attempt i» made to provide a pokey 
outline as a response to die imm^ate 
coniett. 

If 

Prvthibiiion an Stale Policy 

The early Bntiih pohcy relating to 
tiquor comunvtiOA, which was also inter* 
linked with oiase revenue, was one of 
temperance and of restrkltng (he con¬ 
sumption of intoxicating (binks. One of 
the earliest policy pronouacemems dates 
bKk to Septeml^ 7. 1905. which stated 
(hat their ‘setikd* poliey was minimise 
temptation lo those who do not drink and 
to discourage oress among those who do 
and to a ftftheiance of this p^iev, gtt om* 
stderatHsns of revertve must be absoiuiety 
subordinated' (emphasis added). The 
poKcy of regulation and of discouraging 
the use of alcoholic drinks in excess con* 
linued til] 1921. when with the introdue* 
ikm of (he ftra constituuonal reforms, the 
movement towards prohibliioo gained 
itrengih and resoluiioas ^daring that 
prohibition was (be utiimase goal of oi* 
cbe policy were passed by several siaie 
kgisUtures. 

SmunI stale goveramenis apparently 
took measu re to mirumbe I he consump¬ 
tion of alcoholic drinks by the enforce¬ 
ment of controls on their manufacturing 


•rrd distribution Bui these measures do 
not appear to have had aio salutary ef- 
fcci. In 1930*31 and 193^34, as a part of 
the dvil disobadience mcwenieni there 
was picketing of liquor shopk and toddy 
booths. The cnforcemeni of compleie prev 
hibHion. figured as the firsi item in the 
national demands submitted by Candhiji 
to the British government in 1931. He 
wrote in )bu«/ndtfin 1931, " . Ifl was 
appointed didaior for one hour for all 
India, the fira (hing 1 would do would be 
to close without compensation all liquor 
shops, destroy all toddy palms such as 1 
know m Ou>arat, com^ factory owners 
lo produce human conditions for their 
workmen and open refreshmeni and recr^ 
at ion rooms wherw ihesc workmen could 
gel innocent drinks and equally innocent 
amusements... For the loss of rmnue 
from dnnks, I would straightaway cut 
down (he mihury expenditure.. 

The provincial auionomy of 1937, 
whkh brought the Congress into power 
m several sutes. brought life to the pro¬ 
gramme of complete prohibition. Pro* 
Vinces like Bombay and Madras staned 
implementing prohibition policy in siagea 
Bvi the ouibieak of (he second world war 
and the consequent mignation of Con* 
grrss governments in the suies put a halt 
to the prohibition policy. ProhiNrion was 
lifted in all the states and revenues from 
excise soared high during the second 
world war period, partly because of (he 
inflationary conditions and partly owing 
to popular ministries in the states. 

The second world war was an impor¬ 
tant turning point which broughi the 
tiquor revenue 10 the fore. It was during 
the second world war that revenue from 
excise, an indirect tax. became the single 
largest sourcq bypassing (he land revemiq 
a direct property*based tax. In Bombay 
state, eccise receipts which amounted to 
fts i.g crore in 1939-39 increased by 
1946-47 to Rs 9.7 crore. (he single largest 
source of tax revenue yidding about 34 
per cent of (be total tax rwnue, In 
Madras state, excise receipu increased 
from Rs 3.8 crort in 1938*39 to Rs 168 
crore in 1945-46, against RsSciore from 
Land roenue. Notwi/hsiandins the grew- 
mg revenue presence of the exekt duty. 
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rkesWdmtroOiK^^^fOkMiipn m 
900tim popular tni/tistrks^$suiMd<iffkf 
in 1946. Ifl Bombay i deciiiofl «•• tafcefi 
to brine aboQt oocppiRc protubicioa in (he 
lUie by ffidutl states within three yurs 
from Aprit (. 1941. Profitsii«e reductioR 
in coaiuraptioi) was eiUMred by: <l) 
Cloeurt of eicise shops (or 2 diyt in 
I947-4S. 3 days in 194^49 and 5 days in 
1949-50. (2) IhOfitssive redsetion in the 
number of shops, and (3) Reduction in the 
sirenfth of liquor in (he case of country 
liquor. 

A separate law called (he Bombay Pro¬ 
hibition Act J949 was enaaed and com¬ 
plete prohibition was brou^ about in the 
state with effect from April 6. I9S0. 
Similarly in Madras state soon after 
(he resumption of power by the popular 
ministry, (he policy of pr^ibiiion was 
icvised and by 1941-49. n was extended 
to all the districts. 

Prohibition as an important state policy 
fifures in (he Directive Principles and Ar¬ 
ticle 4? whKh directs (hat (he states ‘'shall 
endeavour to bring about prohibition of 
consumption, except for medicioa] pur¬ 
pose, of imoxicaiing drinksand of dru|s 
which are injurious to health**. 

The task of oteading piohibiiion as a 
riationaJ policy was considered as an im¬ 
portant welfare measure artd the respon¬ 
sibility for working out the modalities of 
(he implementaiton of the policy was 
assigned to the Planning Commission. 
The Planning Commtssion appointed the 
Prohibition Enquiry Committee in 1954 
[Shriman ^ianyan committee 1954) which 
submitted the report in 1955, was very op- 
tindMic about the adoption of prohibition 
as national policy and madr a number of 
leeommendatioRs for a time-bound im- 
piemenution, 5k>me of the important 
recommendaiions are: |i) IlM prohibition 
should be regarded as an integral part of 
the second five-year plan, (ii) that the 
target date for complei ing nationwide pro¬ 
hibition should be April I. I95S. <iii) (hat 
in states whid) were yet to make a beyin 
ning and in the wet areas in partial pro¬ 
hibition states, from April 1, 1956, there 
should be stoppage of drirtking in hotels, 
ban. restaurants, messes, dubs, cinemas 
and in parties and functions, (iv) that 
there should be prohibition committee in 
each district and at the viltage and 
mohalla ImeJ, fv) that the ectse duties on 
narcotics and intoxicants collected in the 
states are highly iniquitous, regressive and 
anil-sodal and this kind of kvey has no 
justification to exist in a progressive tax 

system and should be wiped out at the 

earliest, (vi) that (he uniM government 
would give adequate assistance to those 
states which depend on cxdsc for • con- 
sidenble pan of their i^ckue to introduce 
prohibition in their areas, and <vii) that 
a dear*<ut statement may be issued by the 
union governmeiri to (he effect (hat pro- 


Mb isi od^taa beceiat a nsiioBit pottey. 

As a laqud. the pottey of proMbliion 
wis discuaied as a ooo^fTl^ itsohuion 
by (he Lok Sabha which passed the 
Mtowhif resolution on March 31. 1954: 
This house b of the opMon that prohibi- 
tiOA should be regarded as aa ioicgraJ part 
of the Second Fi^fbar Plan and recom¬ 
mends that the Plaittiof Commission 
should (ornuiate the accessary pro¬ 
gramme to bring above nmionwide pro¬ 
hibition speedily and effaciivriy. 

The SeeoTHj FiveAfear Plan Muded. as 
part of its 'socul wenare services*, prohibi¬ 
tion at an essential item of soda) policy. 
Iiemphainedihai in the consideration^ 
any bask social polky, financial con- 
sideraiioBs. all hough of great practical 
imporunce, are not (o be (reaied as 
decisive in character. U suggested ibe 
following steps to be taken by the sute 
governments in «et or partially wet areas: 
(I) discontinuarKe of advertboments and 
public inducements relating to drink; <2) 
stoppage of drinking In pubbe premises 
(holds, hostds. itstaurmnu, duto) and at 
pubiK receptions; (3> setiiitg up of tech- 
nkal committees to draw up phased pro¬ 
grammes with the ob>ea of (a) reducing 
progressively the number of liquor shops 
both in rural and urban areas; (b) closing 
liquor shops Ibr an iikcreistng number of 
dt^ during the wart; (c) reducing quan¬ 
tities supplied to liquor shops; <d) pro¬ 
gressively ledudng the strength of distill¬ 
ed liquor produced by distilleries in India; 
(e) dosing o( shops in and near ipeciOed 
industrial and otlWr dev e lopmeni project 
areas; and (0 removal of shops to places 
away from main streets and living quarters 
in rowns eruj villages; (4) Ikking active 
steps to encourage artd promote the pro¬ 
duction of cheap aiMl healthy soft drinks: 
(5> assisting voluntary agenocs in organis¬ 
ing recreation centres; and (6) including 
prohibition as an' item of constructive 
work in natkmiJ ouension and commuiu- 
ty project areas aitd social welfare exten¬ 
sion projects. 

One important step taken during the 
Second Rve-ybar Plan was the selling up 
of the centra) proMbrtion commiuee by 
the home mmalry and the coouBitiee met 
towards the end ^ I960 lo review the im- 
piemeotailon of prohibition pobey. Oiher- 
wisa. the actum uken by the state govern- 

menu was rux s^ncant and the progress 

for the coontry as a whok wa* slow. One 
of the s'gnifKani aspects o. (he Ihird 
Five-^bar Plan was to emplrnsisc pronibi- 
lion essentially as a social wetfare move¬ 
ment aod recogniiioa lhal if prohibition 
were to rest primarily oa enforcement by 
Ibe poHca and by excua stalT. not much 
progress would be mana 
The main rdiaivce has ilviefoft to be on: 
(a) the cieaiion of a gmwMg pybitc 
opufon in favour of prohibition conceived 
as a social welfare measure in the iniernt 


of iba tmaral mam of (he people: 

vehaoMy «gil—Icirii, which ifaotdd 
be given the nacosary M^povt and aiili- 
laaca by the government in carrying out 
social and educational programincs: 

(c) impkmcniatioA of various develop¬ 
ment prognmows undenahan by govern- 
mew agenmei in education, bcaUh. social 
welfare, etc, with due emphatti on (he 
signincance of prohibition; and 

(d) availaMlity in canteens of cheap and 
awritiout fo^ and non-alcoholic beve¬ 
rages and encourtfcmeni of tpont. and 
recieational activities on a group- and 
communrty-baiiB. 

Wnh a view to achieving greater pro¬ 
gress in these difcciions. it would be useful 
to provide financial assistance to volun¬ 
tary organliatiorts for educational and 
promotional work among the people and 
•Iso to give a mcMure of support to other 
Kiiviilas which would assiu the progreu 
of prohibilion. 

Assigned with Ihe (ask of devising the 
machirtery and modalities for the intro¬ 
duction of prohibition as • isational 
policy, (he nanning Commission ap¬ 
point^ in 1963 a study team on prohibi¬ 
tion under (he chairmaruhip of Justice 
lek Chand. 1>e study team submitted its 
report in I964, 

For anyone deabng with liquor problem 
in India. *kk Cband Report (1964) it a 
compulsory reading. Us informative and 
educative value is uncomparable. The 
comprehensive report running into 1.265 
pages in two volumes covers almost every 
aspect of liquor manufacturing, trade, 
consumption, consequences, the history 
of the movements against liquor in India 
as wHI as abroad, the probkms and 
faihiiet of prohibition law. The only strik¬ 
ing deficiency, a reader of 1990s would 
find it (he absence of discussion, except 
in passing remarks on the situation in in¬ 
dividual stales of the corrupting infiuence 
of liquor trade on the poUtkai processes. 
One may exiriain it away either la a result 
of the terms of reference being different 
or because of the liquor-politks nous by 
themid- 60 s not yet assuming such depths 
of degradation. Be that as it may. It need 
not detract one from the merits of the 
repoa. 

The most important recommendations 
of the team include changs in the provi- 
skSRs of liquor laws, elector^ disqualifica¬ 
tion of persons involved in liquor offenses, 
mass education and pubhehy. active role 
for voluntary agencies and Nasha Bandi 
lok Karya Kdietrms throughout the coun¬ 
try and a four-phased programme culmi- 
natint in prohibition piercraMy by 
January 30.1970. But it wm a cruel irony 
that during this period what really hap¬ 
pened was quite the reveme—prohibition 
was lifted in almost all Mates, accept 
Gujarat, 

It is very perplexing as lo how such a 
comprehensive report like the one by 
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iuukt1tiiCh4»d md widi •ouri fttc. 
Tb umivel the mysMry one iheuU Uke 
inio cOBSMlntion (Iw «lo» but wfr 
dtaiifcs IB thenuiiR of the emcrfinf nil* 
tA| cltt*e<» iheir Mcial but «i)d the coin' 
pulitoni of the coolitton. Eves bi ihe Ifek 
Ound u\t6y «ns btm$ contemplattd. the 
Utiar Prtd^ gO Hift i mi tt Bboiiehrt pfO> 
hibiiMM in 11 diitrkti wheee there wni 
piohibiiion in 1964 but miroduced cennin 
dry Mndhyi Pndsh qukkly fbUo** 
ed luil. Mytoie wu the fim fcetc in the 
loyth to relBK even Ui portal prohibition 
in 1964. Hirytna scrapped it from April 
196^ and Kemla did so in the some year 
Oman wu the neit to scrap prohibition 
in I96S. The Andhra area of Andhra 
Pradesh followed suit in 1969. Assam 
liberalised prohibition in 1970 Maha* 
raahira raised its policy imvaids a permit 
lyiiem. And with the abolition of prohibi* 
lion in August 1971 in Ikmil Nadu~ 
hardly a year had passed since Gandhi 
Birth Centenary, there was no major uate 
save Gujarat where prohibition was m 
forca 

All observes of India notice rhai the 
cnid‘l960i mark a clear lurning point for 
worse in the aronomy. polity and even in 
locia] poHey ■ could be seen from the fate 
of prohibition policy. Not only were the 
otherwise much acclained ncommenda 
tioni of the 7H Chand report put to coM 
Morale, even the Planning Commission 
which included prohibition as a part of 
the uelfaie p ro fr ammea of dse second and 
the thud plana, seems to ^ave turned a 
cold ey^ There is no mention of prohi¬ 
bition in the Fourth Five*7bar Plan 
document or Ihe Annual Plans thai 
preceded it! 

The reason for such a complete mxr* 
sal to the 'prcdtibition poliO'* are not far 
to seek. Jhm were cloeely linked noc only 
to the econormc and poliiical changci bui 
also with (he subtle ba peteeptible 
changes in the very nature of the ruliag 
daasea. and iheir support b«c and imans 
as well as sources of powea Of this, the 
liquor enciK revenue to the iiaie and 
liquor contracts or illicii gntiricaiion to 
the rubng claaei osake Ihe icwial of pf» 
hibilkm poUey a polUicaJ necaahy and of 
course a socbI scourga Liquor emerges 
as a DOior awiee of levrnue without 
dispIcMing (he ridi. Wha h mote carding 
are (he consequences. Let la Hnc sae how 
the lum am^ nciuaJly happened. 

Ever since (he formation of ‘popular 
ministries* in ihe states in IM, Ihe pur¬ 
suit of pfoMbilion as a time pelky wis 
•ceepSed but (he actieu tmkm varied from 
(hat of cenpbte prohibidon in iiaias like 
Die then Mackas and Bomb^ pwiial pf» 
Mbhloa In Uttar Pradesh and Madhya 
Pndeah, a pdlcy of temperance in states 
ihe Bih« mid dibs Bengal and AO dry Law 
ia fUSM ike lUjasthan and cniwhile 
HydmM. 


tm noei of the Aaio vhch did not go 
in ferprohibitson.tiepeli9ofcBioiinis- 
ing iquor consumptioo lleough maai- 
mum ecise rronue ended igi only in inis' 
ing levenuc msiaad of ra^sang bquor 
consumption. By late 50s. even in a suie 
Khe Andhra Pradesh, which had parts 
without dry law. were moving imvaids 
levenue maxanisaiion. disragarding the 
very objectiveof curbuig bquor consump¬ 
tion. The AnAia Pradaah prohibiiion iD- 
quiry comniitce report (1955) (Observed 
that ‘‘the obfcaive of mininaim consump¬ 
tion was not helped bui vmaied by the 
objective of maximum revmiue in which 
revenue was sought to be obtained fiom 
the poorest classes for'bong spent on 
society in geirraT* The report of the Ikx- 
aiion Enquiry Commiaiion (1955-56) abo 
observed:*', it is thus daari hat (he aim 
of reducing ccnsumption has come to be 
Ignored, and that though half a century 
has elapsed since the pobey was nm 
■dumbraiad. no tangtk^ result in (he 
diraciion of reducing consumption have 
flowed from the manner ie which It has 
been in operanon so far'*. But it was yet 
another iioey that thu rapon of 1954 
which produ^ recorded e w d ewce on Ihe 
failure of im^emenution of the dry law. 
instead of suggeiing the wuyi and ibaas 
of plunmg die loopholes came out in 
favour of conykte icrappiag of the dry 
law! Needless (o say (hat this commMiae 
hid a machamcal adRuiuitrative penpcc- 
liw devoid of either Ihe haiory of such 


the hatorial coaiBt wiihin IndiBoriha 
welfare iinpBaiions imohed in the bmm 

for such an effort, one had lovdit fdr^ 

reports of Shriman Narayna and Ibk 
Chand pands. 

Now. let us return to the qumtions aa 
to why there was a complete rrrenal by 
the end of I960i in the impleroeAtailon 
of I eonsiituiioraJ directive « prohibitiod 
is a national policy to which the gmern* 
men! of Inda was commiltad by B pnrtta* 
menury resolution? And with what con¬ 
sequences? Of counc, the aiowcr may Ml 
be ivajlabk m the nature of eausca 
separated from the consequences but In 
the dialectics of the consequences In the 
womb of the causes as well. 

Ai this junaure, it may not be rmsch oC 
a digrmion lodraw aiimiion to Ihe iwin 
ides of the snte in India. Otm Is to heap 
the coalition of the heteropmeous doail- 
nani classes by catering to their needs and 
the other is to create a network of pnifo- 
nagc through programmo that would 
serve as a thread that links the loyatty of 
the masses to the ruling cleascs. OerBm 
of thu kind means that it ii through the 
state that Oie ruling classes enrkh 
themselves and it is through the state (hat 
they lay claim to the loyalty of (he mat we 

The strains of such a rote aided by err- 
(«n naiuriJ calanniies beomc quite ap* 
parent by the lute 1960s. the states rolt 
as 4 mobrhser of resources and as an lft» 
vcMor faced sorere constrimia The state 
investment rcgiuered dcceiwuioa. There 
was a threat to its role as an agency to 


a measure to other pans of the world, or 

t4«r I C'<IMU>WmMIH OlllSBI**f tKjUOtMM Anoms* Pbam^h 


leei 

No of Sho|n 

Arrock 4'en- 
MMnpiion 
(MiUion ikhops 

I Kreil 
iTOtJPl 

Viom 

(ML Con- 

lumpiion 
(MiIIkmi Proof 
Lures) 

Beer Con- 
iiMnprten 

(Millioi 
Bulk Lira) 

IVWV 10 

.7159 





lem-si 

9949 





ie?i ?2 

9294 





m2 n 

9M0 





I97J 74 

1074} 





1074 .?S 

12001 





l9?5-7e 

17947 

744 




iy7g*77 

17909 

61 7 




1977-71 

I41M 

6J.4 

1961 

)0) 

24.9 

1971 79 

14150 

994 

2999 

4.4 

74.2 

r979.» 

I4IJ5 

97 1 

4769 

4) 

6 )) 

1960-fl 

1)994 

70) 

4321 

44 

44.0 

J9g|-g2 

l»47 

697 

3067 

7.9 

)7) 

1962 03 

19059 

74 0 

7999 

19 

39.4 

I9g)44 

17947 

97} 

4294 

III 

19.1 

l9g4-IS 

IB6tt 

165 

7941 

107 

379 

I9t) g6 

11949 

U7 

5947 

tl 1 

49.7 

I9ga-t7 

22657 

949 

5791 

14.7 

47 9 

I9f7.ai 

22903 

103 7 

7344 

leo 

374) 

196619 

19772 

1172 

6072 

177 

49.2 

1969-90 

16429 

1191 

6703 

219 

499 

l990-9t 

19479 

1117 

6744 

19.1 

499 

1991 92 

19507 






N 0 $t RowwdeU off to Ihe nesresi More 

hepen* of the CorepiroUrr saU Awdiior Oenerel <>r indis. 


BMOomle Md Fdhlal Bbakly May U. IMJ 
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leilDMt Itie itfUM, tfw (tedMM €M»- 
|iM. fiventheiMGeworilwtReBRvohh 
lioa bi Its «*r^ phase was ihrowioi up iu 
own cootradkIioAS as cooU be teen from 
tBobilUatioa of finnen for hither prices 
t»d better fenns of trade. The earfy 
•veaues of public worlii contracts under 
be nraifl of resources were not proving 
adapuitc to ‘harvest’ their rkhd In het 
for the kffe matoriiy of the land*baicd 
AS incomes are amociated wiib 
itarvettiBf' nociotu and Uwre is no ocher 
ue that can har>est profits as quickly 
contcKts tothe repertoire of wIM the 
liquor coniracti were added by the late 
IWk. 

Of the marv factors* one that played a 
decisive role b the capacity of ilw liquor 
imde to qiMKh the growittg Teveaue' 
dikm of not only the nates which ware not 
willingly to displease the affluent by taa* 
ing their growing wealth and incomes but 
abo of the ruling eUte who were lookUtg 
for easy and quick sources to enrich 
dwnsel^ as wA as to finarwe their dec* 
lion expenses wrhidt were reaching scart* 
dalouf proptrtions, incapable of being 
met by arty lurd>eanted incoma or party* 
funding, however irtgemous the accba* 
nisms of mobilisation might be. It Is la* 
icrcMing to ncse that company coniribu* 
lion to political parties wes banned by 
legislation irt 19^. State mcise to the 
states and liquor contracts to the ruUng 
dhe or thdr henchmen made polilkiaru 
10 locdt upon prohibition m utopian and 
ht from being pragmatic This stink of 
pragmatism in the pofety ««s speeadirtg all 
9m making a mockery of the dcmoaailc 
process. By ht« 60i and early TOs there 
was rw shadow of doubt about ibe deca¬ 
dence and the entire pollticaJ pioceu was 
soaked completely In liquor largesse 

In 1973. Jayaprakash Narayan wrote; 
...money, falsehood, corruption and ptvsi- 
cal force have combined to erode iieadily 
the very meaning and lubtiance of elec* 
lioru. Ekciion costs have been growing by 
leaps and bounds, and cases have been 
reported in which single state assembly 
candidate Is* said to ha«e spent between 
Rs 30 to Rs 40 lakh and a Lok Sabha can* 
didate as much as Rs 60 to fis 90 lakh. 
Bui If the cost Is onotenih of these 
staggering amount, ihe poor raaji*s pany 
or candidate has no chance whatewr. 

Nor can repRsentatlves enable of speo* 
ding such large sums be evr expected to 
work for the poor. In the same way; the 
vice of impenonaiiofl. fed cn secret funds, 
and the use of physical force, supported 
by powerful political at>d caste inteieats. 
have been grcpwing at aa alarming rata 
Corruption of the electoral machinery, 
commonly marifened la imimldMioA ark 
buying up of presiding offkeit. has been 
grawirtg apace alongside corruption in 
other frelds. 


iMt dB R w«g an aMpuon for tbe 
8ii(*1haday; Mrwawhrr 12. l992o 
be precbi; b an open racopdilon, when 
the prime mmtftfr iBauftntMg i con* 
fercDcc of chief mrntttm on the *Ad* 
rnbd ami oncfCriatoalJuRic^Uinented 
on the *vary ebanuom qkaintiratkm of 
pt^ Ukr tboe wta "incecnaini 

tsoftofcrteloob'*. He abo obaenwd that 
it has bccB triked about for a long tima 

The liquor trade which wna c onshki ed 
a wxiif itigna up until the Iota 6Qi and 
aiiociaced mouly with booclaggers. the 
crhuiaal mod anti-iocial riacau. started 
acquiriag pobtscal cBpccUbthty with the 
growing dcpcndeocc of the pobtscaJ eliu 
on the money and nueeb power of the li* 
quor Uiden. The auction lyncB in arrack 
aod loddy. tic rivalry in dkkit dastillirtg 
of arrack and smuggling of IML to avoid 
exdsn. gavn rtee to the maintenance of 
criminnl gangs by tbe bquor coAtnciors. 
The liquor contractors who were kept at 
an arm's leogih by the pohtidnas earlier, 
sianed becoming thdr doee albet to begin 
with, but soon ihc temptniiOAS and com* 
pubtons of the chinclng nmuie of the 
ebtt i ons and the growing mourn needs 
of electoral pobtks turned many poliU* 
csone ifsto bquor contracton as much as 
some of the bqeor contractora graduating 
inio pohtlcuum Thus by the end of 70s 
the crifflinolbation of pohtknl proem 
geu rooted at the bquor and the very men* 
turn of rcguUtcoo or conirol, Intve alone 
prahibrti^ was met with rsdicub and 


1b|iMWilmnonpraBiBflc»<B— 
pebttealpnrtbi. inoroutof power. The 
pbgbt of the people who are the victims 
of tbe spnacRof lentacke of liquor and 
the Uquor-bnMd pokiio hardly g« any at* 
lenisoo. libinihbcontattheanti-Uquor 
movement of tbe women of Aodhra 
Pradesh b s caDet ad the more important. 
It be mafor movemeai that can make the 
Rate to rm^ from the complete devia¬ 
tion from its own accepted policy. 

Thb section deab with three aspecu of 
tbe women's nyveneni against arrack in 
Andhra Pradesh. Pirsi. it eiaminei the 
fecton contributing to the deterioration 
of the very subsistence conditions and 
other fadUtailng factors that could be 
discerned as immediate ctrcumiuoccs 
caudng the mmmncnt Second, it provides 
a brief and sketchy description of the 
movement. And at the ertd cautions 
against the passible slmplisik interpreta* 
tiofl of the move m ent in terms of drun¬ 
kenness as thecause and 'disciplining* the 
male members of the houselwld u the 
solution. 

Ill 

Tlie Moverwuol 
The Background 

By ]99l>'91, Andhra Pradesh occupied 
first rank in ihe country in arrack con¬ 
sumption witti 111 million litres (30 UP) 
per annum. The other Hm rink occupied 
by AP ii in Iwms of the total number of 


Table 2: Emiss ANoOTHEtTAX REvcNutsor AP 

(Rs CfO/tf 


War 

Stale 

Evwe 

land 

Revwnwe 

Stamp 
Duty and 

raiioa 

Sales 

Tka 

Ikus on 
Vehicles 

Others 

Total 

imio 

I4i 

32 

22 

217 

49 

26 

493 


1226) 

(6.42) 

(3611 

(44.00) 

(9.94) 

(5.27) 

(10) 

i9ao>ii 

IS3 

33 

35 

279 

53 

29 

522 


(26 29) 

(S.67) 

(soil 

(47 94) 

(9.11) 

(4M) 

(iO) 

I9gl-t2 

194 

)4 

41 

342 

52 

H 

703 


(27.60) 

<4.U) 

(323) 

(42.63) 

(1.23) 

(4.24) 

(10) 

1962*23 

235 

26 

44 

402 

64 

3? 

201 


(29 Ot) 

(342) 

H45) 

(49.75) 

(7.92) 

(4 52) 

(10) 

1963*24 

222 

(4 

43 

497 

10 

47 

965 


(29 22) 

fl.4S 

(4 66) 

(3150) 

(2.29) 

(4.27) 

(10) 

1964-23 

33t 

II 

<3 

607 

93 

31 

1173 


(2942) 

(143) 

(4 32) 

(31.75) 

(7.93) 

(4.36) 

(10) 

191346 

417 

21 

69 

761 

113 

32 

1439 


(7996) 

(IA6) 

(4 79) 

(52 U) 

(2.25) 

(4.07) 

(tO) 

196647 

442 

13 

74 

203 

122 

93 

1539 


(29,74) 

(Oit) 

(A;5| 

(51.31) 

(2.21) 

(3.97) 

(10) 

19t742 

449 

16 

92 

971 

143 

92 

1219 


(27 63) 

(OJI) 

<3061 

(53.31) 

(7.16) 

(3.32) 

(10) 

I9n 49 

363 

42 

107 

1107 

167 

134 

2122 


136 6}) 

(142) 

(3J>4| 

(S2.I7) 

(7J7| 

(6-31) 

(10) 

I9«9*90 

660 

33 

124 

1237 

193 

137 

2324 


(27.63) 

'(1J2) 

(3J0) 

(51.29) 

(1.01) 

(3.75) 

(10) 


Nom. <i) Rowtded cfT » the neami crorc (dl Figures in partaihcscs arc percentages. 
fo«/rr Repair of the Comptroller aoC Auditor General of Inda. 
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of an Uatfi of Uqwr to* 
cmed «mbr. We 1 itowi thai liie 
•nick cow u nipttea to Uie me toa m ed 
Oom iboui 54 ffliiyoR Ktia (10 UP) io 
I97S-H to fOmUHon (Hits io IMCkOI lo 
ill oiBUoolhmln lOKKOi.TliecoftfiuiD^ 
lion of IML tocreaied ilmoM fivc'foto id 
lOi. from 44 mflUon proof liirai in 
1980*41 to 219 reilKon proof Utm in 
1989*90. Ikbfc 2 ihows that thoufh the 
ihtie of itki ux in the loul lax revemn 
inoeiied from 44 per cent in 1980-81 lo 
$2 per cent io 1989-90 lod shore of 
duly In the tool sUie tax rewenue rnnaio- 
ed iround 28 per cent. Ihe ocise duty in 
absolute terms incrawed almost five tuna 
in 70 b fioffl Ra 55 crore in 1971-72 lo 
lU tS9 crore in 1980-81 and by atoost six 
limes io 80i to reach Rs 839 crore by 
1991-92 (bu^et euhnate). It is north 
noilni from Bble 3 that 70 to 80 pa cent 
of the i^ovrlns exoac wu accounted for 
by the imoiuc from anack. the poor peo- 
pJe^B drink. Ihus. the lubsuniiaJ burden 
of the rtfiessive ocise duty was borne by 
the poor. The numba of arrack shops in¬ 
creased from 7.159 in 1969-70 to reach the 
peak of 22403 ihops in 1987*88 but 
deebned lo 16^436 in 199(^91. The decUM 
In the numba of shops Id no wiy shows 
any decline n the arrack demand but 
reveals the in^nuout Innovailon In 1986 
of arrack beini packed in 90 ml and 45 
ml polythene sachets. Perunr Pekrnr. a 
myiholo8icaJ name chosen by none otha 
than the Iklu^ Desan leader NTR. The 
iniroducilon of sachets made mockery of 
the very concept of a 'shop' and the ren¬ 
tal In relaiion to shops. Arrack in sachets 
narted nowinp to the door step by ped¬ 
dlers on foot and by bkyck. This Innova¬ 
tion afforded the convenience of arrack 
being carried to any place tod broke the 
association of arrack dnnkini *ith arrack 
shop From the complaints of women of 
rural Andhra Prade^. one could gucu 
the damans k cgused through increased 
drinking with Kuk regard to place and the 
lime of the day or night. 

Liquor is one of those commodities 
that flout all laws of economici. The 
Increasing arrack eonsumpoon is accom¬ 
panied by incicnsing price of arrack. The 
present prke at which the stale kroes ar¬ 
rack to the extractor k Rs 10,50 pa bin 
The 'issue price* induda the cost, seise 
duty, tcan^on charges, and toitluig 
chargea The iikB nt which the cooiiacttr 
sells to the cenuroa to sachets of 90 at 
and 45 ml or boitls of 180 ml presently 
works out to Rs SO to 60 pa litre of )0* 
UP, i A tbe dffereace between the sak 
price and the 'ioue prke* works out to 
Rs 40 to Rs 50 pa litre out of which the 
coMracion h»e to meet the nacak wMdi 
amount to nbouc tw^thtfds of the total 
eicise revenue Of counA V ooe 8^ ^ 
the official data on arrack laleA ii boks 


^onomlc aito fblHlttl Wkly Mv U 


a tkoalih CBansaon ato aecn to 
beUf Ptoem 

tastaocalei a have a look at tbe 
AP oflldal anaek cooMkption ngURS in 
1990^: 


1 ‘tout srrick 

IM3emXf UP 

coosuaipltoA 

btres 

2 Ssk pnee SI Rs 55 

Ra 611 JO crore 

per tore 

3 ‘Issue price*« 

Ra 116.76 crore 

Ra JOJO pa tkn 

4 OrosA maigM (2-3) 

Rs4MJ4 cron 

5 Las rcMtos for 

Rs 4S4ilO crore 

shops 

6 Creo prerHi 

Ra 40J4 crore 


Titoto flgm totow a groa profit of 
Ra 40J4 cram to arrack cooiractora to 
1990^. If OB takas into oonsldoaitoo 
the maiiiiaoBce induding Iba 

*gooDda ganp' tbe bribm paid regultrly 
to the oebe departaant. the cootrltoi- 
tions to polUical partke and otha 
miscellaneoui contributtoai paid out of 
fear or ftvout. the contractora appear to 
be big loseni Evoybody taiowi Chat the 
offltia) mi lattes on anaek k a awckaty 
of truth. Obviously; tbe eonaumptioo of 
arrack k micb higha and thk k ac- 
eouned for by theedoikve Ubdl dkdUtog 
and packing parallel to ihc govcrmnani 
arrack. And toe rauUtog drain on poor 


Tabu 3: Exosc RtvsMvt noM DirrascMT Liquoss ano kice Suauov, Andhsa Psadcsh 

tfit cf9m} 


tov 

CouMry 

Spun 

(Anock) 

CouMry 

Uauoc 

(My) 

Msb 

Liquor 

(Beer) 

Foreign 

Liquor 

(IML) 

Olhen 

tbul 

ExciM 

Rreemie 

1971-72 

5 

J7 

0.4 

2 

1006 
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tncooc Qfl amcfe eoanunp4<« 
oAP In 1990^1 mU be «kvi double 
ihii of Rb 611 erorc of tmm duly, i e» 
R$ IJOO Cfoee Thli. one could believe, « 
Mt (he low Bid^ 

Mudi of it is hud'Carned wife Incomei 
of die eniitc touscholds of (he poor. Mott 
of the drinkiri in run) ueas b amck and 
toddy. The pioportion of Bmck u much 
aw>r& Most of the vnck drinkios is by 
(he poof funlies most of whom are ash* 
cuhuraJ labaurvn. Thouah women do 
drink in Iklaniane region but tariely ihe 
fSew women who drink are confined to 
loddy. Cettewise drinkii^ is a social taboo 
among the forward castes and some 
gfoup* of the backward clastei Drinkirtg 
of arrack or loddy by schedule casws does 
not carry any social ttigraa In fact, the 
women who mt protesting against arrack 
are not faceless poor bul mostly scheduled 
Cisie women who are ihe d i reet sufferers 
This caste donarcaiioo is clear in ihe 
village iiruggle committees though there 
may beiume sprinkling of forward caste 
and women as leaden. One could osily 
see where the entire burden of ocise duty 
on arrack resides. 

In the 6 O 1 . the employment situation in 
AP has been worsening. *fheie has been 
no subiianiial increase in wages. The 
prices of eueniial commodiba Itke 
edible oil. lamannd and chillies haw in* 
creased by 30 to SO per cent during the last 
iwo years. The subsldiicd rice sd>eine. 
though not pioperiy larieied, did help the 
poor. One may criticise it as a 'left* 
handed* charky because the state was lak* 
ing away with other hand in the form of 
euseduty on arrack much more from the 
poor that whtt Is given with the one hand 
by way of rice subsidy <1hble I). The *Rs 3 
per kg rke prograrnme' in AP was tam* 
pered by (he Congresttl) gcaernmeni two 
years ago and the price of rice for green 
card holders was increased from R$ 2 to 
9.50 per kg and the quantity reduced from 
20 kg to 16 kg per family per month. 
These conditions are ob)ective enough to 
make one poceive arrack as the major 
cause of ruin of the family life and living 
conditions of (he poor and even ihe lower 
middle class. 

However, arrack trade lod coASump* 
t ion have deriniie eilra*«ccnomk dimea • 
sions out of which at least two are most 
important; one is social, i e. the gender 
specificity of the suffering and the other 
is political, i e, criminal portends with hs 
nmiflcations for the political and the dvil 
life of the ccKiitry, I nvtriably; it is the man 
v^ho blow; mush of the houiwbold inconM 
on arrack and women of the household 
who has not only to struggk to provide 
for the subsisience of (he diildiaB and the 
household and aho end up m the receiving 
end of all the abuse and beadng (hat often 
goes with the drunken mal& The other, 
i c» Ihe political part Is the power wielded 
by the liquor conirKiors. their criminal 


acdvWtfaidpaiKM HU iipdii« Ml 
oiitr taaw ef mp a a tor poikkil pro- 
ccMes bH aim tois of hope of tnaaf or- 
natioo tortls bener. It is la (hisCDBtai 
(he domd to arrad bH tv the CPVML) 
groups during the laa few yean in north 
Tklaogaaa districts and the women's 
movem en t surting-off in Nellorc district 
acquired a spontandiy and spmd all over 
the sura 

The EvcNia 

While the post'lkeracy period in Tkmil 
Nadu and Pondicherry seems to have 
ifomcally helped the fiJP*s newspaper to 
increase iis drculation among the neo- 
literates. the *Aluhara Jyod* programme 
assisted by the sute and CPi(M|. has a 
difTerent hiucvicaJ trajectory in Andhra 
Pradesh, (herbs to the ridie^ poliiidsa* 
tion of imues relaied to the women's sirug* 
gks for survl««l. In Nellore. CMitoor and 
elsewhere, the neo*bicme women in the 
villages pkdHd to fighi againsi the 
"arrack-demon" in the coneludmi see* 
sions of the Akshara Jyoti programme 
Since Chen, s new owmeniuiD has been 
unleashed by the women over the last 
throe months, lb their crodil ti can be said 
that they have converted • women's move* 
ment to a peogtos mraonsM wMdi among 
other iesuce of class and stale power is 
equally concerned wiib women's question. 

There is echo of support for the 
CPI(MU banon bquor among the Nelloft 


bv It Akaham Jyod prognuH hM Md 
H gMdetad as urge 10 ttirvira widt dig¬ 
nity—the digraty of labour-^ also pro- 
icra Che househoU inoMae Use 
rack denoo* ee (hat their tomiUeg can «tt- 

vive and ttoy can educaie thor ddkdrcn. 
The neo-Uietme rural women*! de t er m ina- 
lioa tor eurviral, tor dignity of labour aod 
for education of their children hae ac¬ 
quired nav proportioiks. A dalii woman 
of Ndtore said, "wo will not allow arrack 
sales in our village even if they shoot all 
of us women. Better die once than die 
every dayT 

The anti-bigior mass movonenl has not 
merely raised a wome n queetion as being 
portnoed by the press and a section of the 
intelligentsia but also urgeted he attack 
OB the nous between (he ao*c^!ed 'peo¬ 
ple’s represencaiives'. p^tce and arrack 
contractors. When Ihe women art deman* 
ding prohibhiun on arrack for a dignified 
Mrvival. (he people's repiesenutives in the 
sute goverarmu arc busy in ulking about 
the impending r^onue lose in view of the 
prohiMtion. When the activists reply that 
Ihe revenue problem is minimal because 
revenue can be genenied through ules 
lax, commercial ux, etc and that, in any 
case, during the post •prohibition period 
general consumption of commodities i> 
hkely to incnaK in urban and rural areas 
as well. Ihe Cbngress govcrnmeni retains 
its usual degree of quktism. In this son 
of ariumeng, couniet*ar|uments and 
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MecHM lie Amoi of Um CoogNM 
fOwmmM. Che oRfoiot people so^ 
tMni ha tiftfttded iu co n cemi to reform 
(he fiffllly ftniciuree a wdJ a expoied 
(he dat dmncter of the eadee policy of 
(he rullrtf pvtics, b«h ihe Cootrea and 
IMufu Dcs&ni! 

The vlltaie c<MRfflil(eet formed u dif* 
fereni villtga t/e invariably led by Ihe 
women of the poorer dalii households. 
Thttt commliees do not have any rcpR' 
senutioo frmn ihe Cofl|reu or Iblufu 
Desam. Thlsis true of ihc most of (he 
village comniitees. be in (be coastal 
districts or'Rlantana. Iniomevillaoesa 
in Nelloie, (he upper caste women have 
only padve support for them commitices. 
In o(her vlllates like (he ones in Ranta 
Reddy diMhd no upper case women'aie 
even remotely coctcerned with (he s(nii* 
fie ifainsi arrack condacton and polkc 
who are protected by the rulliif Coofitu 
and (heoppmition Tblufu Oesam, These 
committees however receive poUucal aid 
and moral support from (he statC'Icvel 
mass fronts liw Jana Vifytn Vedika (aid* 
ed by the CP(<M)), the Profressive 
Orginiudon of Women (aided by a 
CPKMLI ffoup), and Artdhra Pradesh 
Dalii Mahisabht. In NeUore disna alone 
where (he present mast mo«<meni has in* 
idally begun, (he movement is orfinised 
by (he AninAnack Co-ordloation Com* 
mi(tce compnsini 36 voluntary organlsa* 
(tons. In Oaioci diMrict (hm arc 2S0 
voluntary oiganisadons. active in (he 
vilkafc comnatiecs compnsinf moady 
women and )ou(h spread in more than 
200 villtfes cf (he district. 

Aided hy these voluntary orainiaadoos. 
(he village committees led by Ihe women 
’have pretsunsed (heir men to usually lake 
oaih in (he village temples to stop drink* 
ing amck. In case of vtoiadort of the 
pledge, (he men would be forced lo pay 
a heavy fine to the temple and the familio 
would be baiished from (he villages. In 
some cases (he anwi haw physically 
prevented (hdr men from visiting amck 
shops but are wondering how far could 
this laeck sudiin when they (women) haw 
(o go for tmruplantation wry soon. 

in (he villages after viDages. the woimd 
scluads haw discoveitd duce Instant in¬ 
struments of struggle—broom. chilU 
powder and firn They couoter (he threat 
from police and the drunkoi males with 
broomsticks rod chilli powder—reminis¬ 
cent of Fakir Mohan Senapaii’s pouerfol 
short story *Fb(eni Medidne’ a^ Ketan 
Mehu's film Mirch Masala*. They anack 

the contracun* dens and set flte lo Ihc 

bairels and sacheci. These alieapts sym* 
bolicaliy aim at purlftcaikui of ibeir 
villages by burning the *amck demon'; 
The messages against theil^«f1ecu ofar* 
rack on the household economy and 
against (he nous of police and amek 
contraewrs are spread through graffhi, 


icsem pftfoa, ralBas, dotroto^oor earn* 
paignsand piMie raearint* die rilifea 
There is a bouliful gnfnto whidi por* 
tnys bow wemen are marehist fomvd. 
br^ing ai i fck hollies and bow the con* 
tractor and two poUes asen m Ml* 
shocked by ihis crusading spirit of (he 
women. The women squads abo prevent 
auction sids being organised by lha encise 
departmem—a strategy inbiaJly adopted 
by the CPI(ML) ‘dalarai*. la Nellorc 
aiona. they haw sidled auction salat 36 
limes. This is (rue of almost aU diairict 
auction coulters. As a resuh. msuty 
women haw been ancsted and poRce haw 
filed fake cams against then. More and 
more such r^rcesioo k launched, the 
nous between bunaueney, pohee aad ar* 
rack coruraaon is rewalad before (be 
agiiailag women. No wonder, the district 
coUecton eo^iged in such auction laks 
an sarcasticaly labelled as Indian amck 
seOers* (IAS). 

There ara vUlago whew women are 
guarding against sake of the amck by ew 
masse squatting in frocu of the liquor 
thopa Iron baro ptModng padding 
of sneheu by bfey te or foot, oto leceiv* 
ing not only ic^ke but also beatings. 
Meet of thM women are agriculturil 
labourers and many of them an from 
families where they ara the main oraad* 
winners. Their work b seasonal and they 
arc ffiisaing the season by keaping watch 
at the amck shops. Their wages ara too 
low to expect any pombbiy of falling 
back. Their mcnfbk are used to drinking 
with the wages earned by the women. So 
much so in i village In Range Reddy 
dUifict when asked about fcawle wages, 
a penon answered, that k «e» *^one sachet 
y( arrack and Rs I.SCT. Indeed ihai it 
what he gets when he takes the grain 
raceiwd as wages to the bquor shopi And 
(here era villages tn Mihaboohnagar 
where pan of the wages ara paid in toddy! 

An iNTsanrraTiON 

As (he mowment egainii arrack un* 
folds itidf, (hn are two boporuni dimeo* 
stonv which bteome apparvnt. One is the 
determined bid by the state, panicularly 
the pobce. theconiractors’ henchmen and 
(he poRticaf parties to daniroe the move- 
meM. and the (Mhs ts (he , valour 
and deurvuMaion with which women are 
organising themselws against sewra odds 
at the village lewl. The poRa ofkn resort 
to attack on the agitating women, prawnt 
(hdr meetiop by denying pernutsioo 
wh cjo^i peadblc. and piwvide pfciectinp 
to idJ anrok, iometima lasuhiog m leli* 
ing of arrack within the police statiocu. 
The eontracun' g onwdm haw been iodul* 
fing in abuse and attack on women in 
villages where they are vufnsabla, and 
attempring to bribe cenak sectioai to 
cUsdMinely or openly sell arrack la the 


Mdahy of poonr househokk The gman- 
meM or the ndlng party has bean uytaig 
CO buy ibnc in the name of gathering 
public opinion, hoping the delay would 
dissipate (he mmmnent. The msly podtiw 
effect of the opposition party gimmlrks 
appear to be putting fear of loas of votes 
and the consaqueot nairmint on viokot 
repression by the g ow nment. But the 
skin-deep comniimnu of (he opposltioo 
parties is very well rewaled by the lecgl 
absence of any of their repieseniatjws ai 
the vii^ lewl commitica fonoed by Ihe 
agitating women. 

The women's struggle, on the other 
hand, took a number of forms of picket* 
ing Ihe arrack shops, in some cases coo- 
fiicaiion and destruction of the arrack 
sachcia, formfig of 'baitalioni' of women 
who would kep watch in turns at the 
amck shopg keep watch on (he male 
members are vulnerable to drink and 
on the amck 'poachen' who would 
clandestinely enter (he yillagei with 
sachets hid^ in bags or baskets. There 
ara instances of beating up, torturing and 
parading of male memben who violate 
(he village ban on arrrok drinking. Ckwr 
at the household levri ihetv haw been 
'broom treeenenu* behind the closed 
doors and refosal lo serw food for thoae 
coning home drunk. 

Theae acUcm cf the organised agitating 
women are necessary pan of the mmt* 
ment and the criebration of (heir years of 
suffering and suppression. But any at* 
tempt to romanticiw these actions may 
fall short of the objectiw of the educe* 
tional proctss whkh it is supposed to 
serw The sidfering of (N women, (he 
very state of wife arud husband speakiag 
hate, the absence of low and affection 
within the household, the neglect of 
childiBi and daily drunken brawls and (he 
destruction of the vvy family life are ade¬ 
quate social mdRMon of t>e degenerating 
quality of lifa It U the rcOectiori of (he 
shambles into whkh i naiomt avil sodety 
is reduced and it is wry much necessary 
to see iu dialerakal rdaboiu with the 
'poKtical society*. It is not enoiigb if the 
women realic and agitate against the 
immediate muse—(he arrack—that Is 
responsible fra (heir miseries. It is much 
more importrot for them to see that (hrir 
misery iacluclRg amck is perpetrated by 
(he social system which needs to be 

transformed simultaneous^ but without 

deviating from the immediae objcciiw of 
ban on arrack. 

IV 

Policy Perepective 

The arena of pobey relating to liqiior 
is most treacherous. If the history of the 
anti-liquor nwemenu all (he world over 
is any giudg k would offer one important 
lesson j n fA«e b no one-f/me vnfwraaf 
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poAQt poficy irii «cre 10 bt jopoa- 
d«e to the luttrctti of ite people eod 
tefefutrd peo pl e from isyodwee loul' 
iBsuttloiu. which ihete woidd bc» Utould 
be bawd oa (iB)c-spoce specifidiiei. One 
fuidifii principle h that h ehouU be 
K^onii%« 10 pcopk*i aipifUkNU and 
ae^ Rx inaancc whethef ii wis the US 
or Scutdioavkfl couotrio or Ount, there 
haa bees prole bctkm or acnpplAf of pro- 
hIblUon ^ fi" renirodiiOkin. but all 
the while wiihone ob>ecilve of reducinp. 
If not eliniinsini the drink evU and the 
httirtutioiu which fo with it. Oiven the 
awiRncu of iheie aepecie, whai foUowi 
In Ihii Mclion should be seen as a laponac 
10 the iciunediate conieu rather than a 
once for all prewription. 

When it cooMS to ouihnhti the course 
of aetioo on he part of the staie» with the 
hindsight of the ingenuouancu wMh whid) 
evon the constiiutionaJ directiva have 
baen flouted, there has been a lor of 
haMtaiktn and even fear. The fear is that 
in (he name of a polky of prohibtiioo 
ihffe could be unabated booi^iing under 
the aegis of the very agenoes which are 
supposed to enforce It. These fears 
become all the more real gi^ the present 
role played by the bquor and Uquot mon^ 
in the eketions. But, with the peoples 
movoment and their proper involvement, 
one hopes for a better enforcement. Keep¬ 
ing this in vic«^ the following suggntiotu 
are made. 

Prohibition, if it should be successful: 
(1) should be introduced in phases, (li) 
should be backed by public opinion and 
widespread education including the 
school, the public media and informal 
channels, (lii) should involve social 
workers. pubUc-rainded persons, par* 
lioilarly women and voluntary organise* 
tiocu of proven record of good grassroots 
educational aoivities, and <iv) should hme 
monhorini committees, pankulariy at the 
gnssroots laet with luge women’s pre* 
tence to function as vigilams or watchdog 
organisations with statutory power for 
enforceiiKnt. 

The Tck Chutd study team on prohibt* 
tion (1963) and the Third Five*Vhiv Plan 
make detailed suggestion rsgarding phas¬ 
ed imroduetion of prolabwon. ProMbition 
may be introduced in two phases. In the 
first phase ban arrack, tieat arrack in 
tribal areas differently, reduce the number 
of IML outlets (o the minimum, let toddy 
be regulated and ben *matka\ 'single 
number* and other forms of gambling 
simultaneously. Let us elaborate each of 
these iticMURs, 

Arrack 

(a) The sale of anack should be banned 
throughout the state and involve large 
vigilance committees, it all kveb. parti¬ 
cularly at the vUlige level wih at least half 
the representatives from amortg women, 
in the enforcement of the ban The cn* 


fjjwsia^fdinidtliroiheWirotfwpofce 

Of odM dspirtrocai. Aa Ihi IhM 
FI«c<4Bag^M suggenad in ponuiag the 
proffuaroe fv prehibfttoa, the cmioras 
and trodldMi of aM people nun be 
fully tetpectfd. The recomosendaiioA of 
the Wh Chaad commhiee oecds to be 
given due conrideinion: *'Thcadivasttor 
scheduled tribes with whom diiaking is 
tradkional may be aBomd lo brew sucb 
beverages to a^iefa they are accusiorocd 
for their coneimpiioo oo^. j change 
has to be brought about in their men^ 
approach and social outlook through the 
more aihghimcd members of tbeir com¬ 
munity, then through pcrmasivt lew”. 

/adkn-ikodr Fottipi flMFL) 

(e| The Bunber of IMPL shopeTOutleU 
should be reflricted to at learn ooe-nrih 
of the present aumber. The shops should 
aot be given to private unde but should 
be state*owned outlets operating for 
hmHed number of days in a week and 
limited number of hours ia a day. (b) la 
a stale like Andhra Pradesh with an an¬ 
nuel ooniufflpiion of ibrae milUon htra 
of anack, one cannot wish away that all 
arrack drinkers would stop suddenly in 
itsporue to a ban. iMroduoe low ^ty 
cheaper IMFL w hich should be s^ in 
bmM ouesihy pm person. This b based 
on IhAil Nadu mperteea, whkh mey be 
improved by resirictlat the nk to only 
full bottls whidi would imva as a da mper 
00 poorer buyers. Thn bio wean gradual¬ 
ly the herd addku of armck it the tnn* 
litioci periodand to dieck such persons 
taking to Uhdt armck. whkh sh^ld be 
lumped out with peoples co-opentio&. 
Cc) The tcUii% aod serving of IMFt of 
more than S per ceM ikohol content in 
all public places bke hoteb, restaurants, 
bars, etc. and public functioos should be 
banned^ bison diould be kamed from 
Ihmil Nadu where prohibsdoo is made a 
moefcoy by aSowing brge Buntbrr of ban 
recently. IhtK should be restrictions cm 
location of JMFL shops in (he vicimty of 
pubbe iasrituhons bis cducatknil ms^u* 
tkms, leUgkMs places, state/naiiona] 
highways, etc. 

7bald> 

Ibddy need not be bracketed with 
arrack and IMFL. Id view of the kw 
alcoholic nature of the tkuk and its 
entraining the livelihood of iRdbom of 
toddy tappers, toddy should be treated 
separately. It may be necessary to take a 
leaf from the Tbfc Chand study teain*s 
report here; 'loddy may be aUov^ to be 
served subjM 10 the MMag aakguaids: 
(0 A Ceib^ of 5 per 060(41^011^ in bulk 
should be futed; (il) The produaioB and 
the sak of toddy should be under govern* 
ment control; (iii) Wherever poasibk, bot- 
fling to guarantee nandard. aod refrigera* 
non to stabibse akohobc strength should 
be provided; bv| The drink may be con- 


gamed «dy at the pte of nk aid Ml 
ba aOoweri to be tak«i homi; (v) Ihe 
quaatiy of toddy tbm can he sv^ to 
an individual shMid be suitably limited 
and the vrodor or bmaa dwuld be undo 
statutory obUgatioa boi ic violaie tbb 
condition; (vi)Tbe price of toddy and the 
tax ekmeni. if unaroidabk should be kept 
as low as p^bk wkh a view to dbsua^ 
peopk from ibiokifig the hard peoducl of 
iakb dbliUwipn; <vU> Drinking should be 
a ll owed only wkhiB icgulated hours; (viu> 
the produetkn and sak of teddy within 
a radius of five to ten mils of palm gur 
centres should be stored; aod (U) There 
should be an age linsit of 21 years bdow 
whidt no coosumef may be served the 
drink. 

/ihett ArmeK Ontgs, *Meiko* *Sin$tf 
Numbfr' Ek 

Bamuiig of arrack docs not automatJ- 
cagy guarMfec that poor peopk would 
twitch their openditure towards other 
domestk ilons like food, clothing, 
children's educatiOA. saniuiion. ei^ that 
would improve the standard of living of 
the entire household. Smaral studies have 
reeiakd that a mere baa on arrack would 
not bring about the desired results If it is 
ivot accompaoied by a similar ban and 
strict enforceraeBi of laws relating to il* 
bdi liquor, matka. siitgk number game, 
drugs, etc. towards which the poorer 
households ate highly vulnerable. 

The second phase should be one of con* 
Unued campaign with all (he sources of 
ntass cDcdii agiiost the adverse effects of 
not only akchol but all kinds of drugs 
and narcodo. This pham should be based 
ofl the operisKe gained during the first 
phase, with adequate flcsubiliiy towards 
ehminaiion of the pomibk diflortions and 
deviaiioas. Srengtheiung of education, 
pubbe opudon and grassroots institutions 
consumption of liquor should 
pky a major rok. it is essmiial to keep 
adequate room for debate and constant 
review. The room for discuuion, critical 
and continuora evaluation aid nodifka- 
tioB. Only thus the country can gear up 
to face much grwver problem that b loom¬ 
ing large at the horiaon, vix. the *drufs'. 

ftk MV grsuful to Pngnasive Ortsnisttion of 
V Umw n (POW), the CoonhnMion Comouitce 
for (he Womea*! Stniigle Against Arrack, 
II RwUMkrishas. It S Kso M S S Paodian. 
0 HangepBl, Vimala and K lUlah fbr (heir 
help, eDeourammefu or eonimenu.] 
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IN the research on patterns of trvufor- 
matlOA of agrarian society In developing 
coontriek an ImportaM qucition itlaus 
to the nature of household e co nomic 
mobility, in pankular. the ecorsomic 
mobilky of households in terms of (he a- 
teitt of owmerdup of land, artd its inpbc^ 
tioris for Ine^ialiiy irt the distribution of 
land. 9%pm on this theme that are based 
M empirical vidence from south Asia in* 
dude Atittocd <1979). Cain (1911) and 
Harries (l9S5il and, rhos receaUy, a paper 
Sakti hdhi and K N NSr in (hb jour* 
na1 iBPtt'. March 20*27). This note 
diKusies a meihod^ogical problem that 
is comrrwn to these ptpera 
Mead Cairo's (1991) study is based on 
date from three villages in the icmi'arid 
regions of saith and central India (two 
In Maharhshra and one in Andhra 
Pradesh) and one village in Bangladesh. 

1 shall commmt here only on the evidence 
relaiing to India and on the sections that 
deal with chai^ in land diftnbuiion and 
household mobility. (The tmin theme of 
the paper is the relation baween fertility 
and environmental and social riska) Data 
were collected in 1990 fnm 119 house* 
holds in the three villages; these house* 
holds were Hcitifled for purposes of 
samplmg into four groups on the basis of 
operational hddingiof land. Infonrkation 
was collected. Hrst. on the land owned by 
a household a (he time of survey, (has is, 
in 1990; secondly, on the eitent of land 
owned by a household ‘at InherruiKe'; 
aisd, thirdly, on larnl tranaciloru In the 
imenm. In the case of kasdlcss house¬ 
holds, the initial point in time (U in* 
heriiance') refers to (he time at which the 
household came into ind^endeni eus* 
tencc Changes in (he distribution of land 
and househdd economic mobiliiy io 
terms of ounership of land were then 
measured betvcen the time of inheritance 
and dale of airvey. 

As the perUd hf MAeft/encr* does nor 
rtferto the sans p^int in time Jer ail the 
households but >wM<r to different points 
time for dtffettni hOKSrhnldi; ir is nor 
tneonintfyl to create a dktributioa ^ 
fandhoidings bf raheriMm* Cain con* 
Mructs Loccru curves for the distribution 
of land owned by households bt Inheri- 
lancd (anagpegatnaofthelandhoidinis 


of households at many different poiots in 
time) and fer the diunbuifoa of land* 
hoUatgiio IflOand uses then ID Bonisor 
chai^ in inequality in laodholdincs over 
time He (hoi goes on to construct a 
nobility mairii for the period *ii la* 
heriian^ to 1990. Since the Initial 
lefeience period is rsoi the same for all 
housdwl^ it makes Utile sense to ag* 
gregate them (as it necesary for the 
coiMiruciioo of a matria) md compares 
econo m ic notiBiy aerom house hoi di mer 
lime (Note tini the citation of a matna 
iiapbes (hat #w ecooomk mobility of a 
household is teing co nside r ed in letatlon 
to (he econooac mobiUry of other bouse* 
holds and not just iu own past peeitioa.) 

Let me give an oami^ oppose I 
surveyed households ia a vtlipe tfMarth 
199) and asked each household for taifor* 
mationon the extern of lard H currently 
owned as well as on the lard held by the 
household at the time K iafonied land (or 
at (he linM It became a separate house¬ 
hold). Attunmthat. from the households 
surveyed, therange of dates rapreaenting 
the point bl Inheritaoec* stre t ched from 
January 1950 to January 1990. If I then 
followed the Mead Cain methodology. I 
would add up (he larsdhddingt 'at in* 
benunce' of each household, praaem 
them ns a lao^ suibtical Astribution of 
landholdinp 'll inherium’ (dophe the 
fact thai ‘ai inheritaoc^ rc|Rsenu dates 
separated by dO yean) and compare this 
disiributioe eiih the actual distributioa 
of lar«dho)difl|s in March 199). Nose that 
if the year of mhcriunce is commoo to 
■0 househokk, then a distribution of 
laodhoidings iahcrliaace' would be 
appropriate, 

Ryr a study oo the fotpaa of new agri* 
cultural technofogses on vffliie econo mi es 
Joha Harms collctted ^la on taad* 
holdiap tad kaad transactioas from five 
villages in Ihmil Nadu (Harries 1995). 
This note only deals wnh cctioos of his 
paper that discuss mobility in landbofo* 
p«cr time HwTtis* corncp t of mubib- 
ty is BBilar to that used by Cain: it is 
based on chmgcs experienced by house* 
holds from (he time of inheriunra to the 
time of survey ia I9BA lb measuR rrwbib* 
ty. Harriss abo praents mairices of 
change In laadownership between the 


*time of inheritance and I9ft4. It Is not 
dear at all how these mairioes are to be 
interpreted, since they are based on an 
aggregation of households tbai inherited' 
land at different times. (Note that the 
criticism here is not of Caiifs or Harriia^ 
concept of mobility but ot the method 
adopted for measuring mcbiUiy.) 

Sakti P^hi aid KN Nalr in tl^ paper 
‘Dynamks ofUnd Distributioa' aiteeapt 
to present, in their words, an Ititeraaiivt 
approech* to die study of chaages in laid 
distribution. Their method Is simitar to 
Cain (1991). They write, "the ma|or pu^ 
pose and point of departm of (he pre-, 
sent study is thus to provide a gen^ 
meibodologkal critique of the eonven* 
timiaJ approach to the flu^ of changes 
in land distribution and dw infersHgi 
drawn, auertiotts made andspeculailooi 
attempted** (p A*29). ^dhi and Nalr tiee 
data from a Und Utilisation Survey that 
co v si ad 27 v9lages in Keiila, conducted 
in 19V7. Information on the year in whkb 
a houichold came into independent o« 
istence (ia terms of operating land) and 
the land transactions between (hat year 
and the lime of survey is used lo 
reconuruct landholdings for what they 
term the ‘pomi of origin* Ibdhi and Nah 
rccognUe that the ‘point of origin* ii in 
fact not a unique time polod because 
"different bousrtokls in the sample... 
originated at different points io time" 
<P A-51). Degtite this recognition, they 
construct a decilewr to c distribution of 
landholdings at the "point of origin/ 
1970** and use K to iovettigaie changes in 
ioeguality. (For householdi which came 
into eustence prior to 1970, the 1970 
was taken as the ‘point of origin’ ance 
data on land transactiem were not 
available for earlier yean.) "In order lo 
get at the distributional dange for the 
seme households over time, tut have 
estimated the change in decile shares bet* 
weee point of origin/1971} and 1997 for 
an unchangiig household distribution** 
<p A*)), italn in original). (I read this, 
of course to irwan an uiKhtdging set of 
households.) Ned, to eianine the natiire 
of household ecorvoffuc m^Uly whh 
re sp ea to (he owitenhip of hnd, th^ ooa* 
struct a *7 «o*way percental distributioa 
of sample households, by siae-class of 
operated area at point of oflgjn/1970 and 
sixe class of operated area in 1997** (ibid). 
As I haw uied lo make clear, consuwesing 
a mobikfy taUe in which the rows ara b«* 
ed on an asregatioci of laiKl held by 
households II different years (Ibble 5, 
p A*55) is na ncaningful. 

D W Aitwood'i (I979)s(idy of change 
in i village in Maharashtra Is m«n more 
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|^fDMeaiti«ci<Me Ir Mterngn » cdoiptK 
Ike omcm 4inrtkiuian of ludholdte^ 
kl t village with i dictiibiiion of Itsd* 
hoWnfs of ihr *swne* hcuKhoMs (»o 
fme m iiotu ^<l Households wm inter¬ 
viewed ia OD thetr cuneot ItAd* 
boMitifS ind meSe Kspondems asked lo 
itcifl the extent of Laod heM by their 
ikihm uul ^and fat hers. From (hit. (he 
luid hdd by a household in '1920* was 
racooMructed. The term '1920* b used by 
Actwood to tefer to the ‘Meade befoit the 
depittsion cf (he I920t** M in the other 
the dbtributkm of land in ‘1920* 
ia based on an atfrcfaion of land* 
holcUn$i in diffcreot jcan. 

There an aher serioijs problems wi(h 
ABwood's Study. One of dm U the selec* 
tioa of a reulti*|eiteraiional family as the 
oali of Kudy (Some of the pmbkms 
aiaoeitted aiih a muhi*fenera(ional 
household ara in fact, discussed by ftdhi 
and Nair.) All wood restricts the defini(ion 
of a family to a usik line of descent, trae* 
itH i( back frem the houielvrfd interview* 
ed In 1970. He does not ulie aceouni of 
land partitioned anwmi cobierab in any 
of the fenerations. The conpahton of 
land heM by a ‘household’ in ‘1920* and 
lo 1970 is bead on chanfes reported by 
a alnik braich of ihc family. If it were 
the caae that two brothers, who formed 
hoMsholds, were interviewed in 
the course of the su r vey, i here would have 
been a double countina of the common 
land owned by ihcir ancetors. In addi¬ 
tion, data based on inieageneritionjl 
recall are Ukelv io be subjei to substan¬ 
tial error. Memory lapses were rKMed to 
be particularfy serious among respondrms 
from currently landless households who 
recalled that their ancestors owned (and 
50 years afo. Attwood simply assumed 
that (heir fathers or grandfathers belonged 
to Ihc category of 'small and medium’ 
landownen, 

Ifl forma lion on inira-generational 
(Changes In landcmmership it, without 
doubt, of much interest and value to 
iiudents of economic mobiiiy and rural 
change (as indeed, Cain's and Harriss's 
work also shows). Such daa can be used 
to ask. for eaunple, the following ques- 
txMii* How ffmny households lost the land 
that they inherited? How many house* 
holds that iitteriied some land became 
landless? How many housAold acquired 
land since they came Into independent ei* 
isience? D>d any households that were 
landless at the time of thee information 
acquire land later? Are the proponion of 
land-losers greater than the proportion of 
land*gainen? What proportion of house¬ 
holds owned (he same amount of land 
that (hey Inherited? To take tome ex¬ 
amples from Cain's paper, Cain found 
(hat the majority of households In his 
surrey (Si per cent) eKperrenced a change 


is dk atA W laHl awntf teM the 

tioie of biorltaDee and Mb. He tko 
found that S7 per cent of hnuolinliti In 
his ssrrey acquired land and added to 
thdr iBberiiaoc& 

An inmaniiig example of how data on 
inira*teiMraiiDoal changn in landowner* 
ship can be oamined is in Bbaduri, 
luimanaad Am 11996k Udagdoaftom 
four Bangladoh vStagB, they inrettigired 
(he economic mobittty of houaeholds io 
terms of in(ii*geiMniioaal ch aa fe a io (he 
extent of land that the households owned 
by creaiiog an index of the ratio of cur* 
rent landownerihip to iiteiud land- 
ownership for each lurreyol household. 
They then classified housdtolds by the 
demre of relai ire stability mbndhotdinis. 

‘Fliere are tint widely used methods of 
collecting daa for studiea of economic 
oMbility (hat describe or chamoerise a 
given group of mdividuala or households 
it successive poinii in time (Aikinson 
t9IOJ. Rm, a longitudinal study can be 
uoderuken in which houachoMs are 
surreyed in one year and rmirreyed after 
a period, say. 25 years, (Adtlrtton refers 
to iMs type of data m data cofkcted on 
a prospectire basis.) Secondly, data eoh 
lecied in a pr^rious surrey caa be used 
to identify a household or perion for 
resurrey. Thirdly, reirospeaire data can 
be collected bom a hoioehold about an 
earlier year, br example, the occupation 
of (or land owned by) a i mp oiid ent u age 
20 or 'ten ymn ago*. (Data on land in* 
herited by a hqusehold are kM reirospcc* 


Urn dHi 1M «lHg'«« Mi i«lv t» *1 
same yaar Ibr iB houaMdi mS i a pB d J 
The parpoet of ihk aoieisioshowthm 
tDore erne h needed in theedectioa of 
aethodi of analyds and iacrprettcioa of 
daa thai are based m recall and do noi 
refer to a luaque liase period. It li not 
meaningful m um nicthodi of analyds 
appUcabk to panel data (for given house- 
holds in epecirk yean) to dau that relate 
to different yean for dlfferem households. 
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End of AltenuUves? 

The fundwiwQUl Aspect of ihe iniAsiiion ihAi human society has 
ben coini iluou$h in the Usi few yeen i$ ihe end of 
aJlcmAtives^noi jutt the erosion of tliernuivc cenires of power 
end systems of devdopmeni and fovernance <the collapse of the 
sodaJtsi and the third world poles> but. ihoufh panly rdaied to 
that, erosion of idcolo^cal perspectives, frameworks of knowledfe 
and inodes of consciousness. 1100 


Industiy in the Eighti^ft 


The decade of the cities was a most inieresiing period in the 
history of Indian manufacturing industry. Durini this period 
industry broke loose of (he state of stagnancy that had persisted for 
much of the previous two decades. This growth episode was, 
however, lerminaied abruptly at the end of the decade when the 
government was forced to resort to a programme of demand 
contraciioa and import compression to tackle a balance of 
payments crisis of unprecedented magnitude, An exploration of the 
inief'llnkago between industrial growth in the eighties and elemenis 
that impinged on it such as demand, productivity, costs and prices, 
investment, employment, structural chanie and the balance of 
commodity ira^. 


VAT in a Frrieral 
i^conomy 

For all its merits, introduction of 
value added tax in a eouMry 
with a federal structure is 
fraught with difficuhieA A 
model for morini towards VAT 
in a targe federal economy such 
as India. IIW 


Pknehayate and Power 

Despite the apparent success of 
panchiyaii ni in Vibst Bengal, 
the overall domination of the 
privileged desses over the rural 
power strvctiae remains 
unchallenged laid 


Privntieaiion 

Docs (he gokvrrunent haw a 
'privaiisaiiao policy*? If so. 
what b a? M-n 


Sttballeni HialMy 

The practice of subaUern hbiory 
must aim to take hrstory to its 
liiruts in order to oaake its 
unworking vuibla IfPt 


Make sra Buy 
In wdiar ways do the acw 



corapuicrbed produoioa 
lechimlogies affcci (be 
*aaka/buy' tv produoioa 
tubcoairactiag pobdra of 
firm? 


MAS 


Many Kalahandia 

While Kalahandi has become 
synonymous with drought, 
surration and poverty, many 
Oiher drought'prone areas in 
Orissa and the adjoining states 
suffer from the same paiiern of 
mass distress which Is rooted in 
distorted dcielopmeni 
perspectives. Itm 


LInpatenlabW 

The attempt by the National 
Institute of Health in the US to 
patent partial cDNA sequences 
corresponding to gene fragments 
in human brain tissue has raised 
the Issue of paienubihty of 
human interventions in naturally 
occurring substances. 1009 


Rural Markets 

Rural areas esihibst sharper and 
varied itgional prefmnces whh 
distinct predilections, habit 
patterns and behavioural 
characteristics. These regional 
and local rariations have to be 
assimilated in the marketing mix 
of new products. hl*77 


'Buidcn' of PSEa 

Has the deficii of puMie sector 
enterprises been rukig end has 
(he rinancial burden of the PSEs 
on the goverainetu budget been 
Mcreaaing? lUl 

















LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Tax^Sharing 

IN my ■nick Toward* an AUernativc 
System of 1kx Sharing in India' {EPW, 
March 20>27) it was sui^ated that the 
slates* share in central tax* should be 
fixed as a perumtace of the total fioss tax 
revenue of the centre composed of income 
tax irKlunve of penalties and interest. coT' 
porition tax. cutloim and unkm excise 
duties, additbnal eicise duties in lieu ot 
sales tax and taxes levied u nder Articks 
268 and 269 of the Constitiaion arsd that 
this percentage should be 33.33 per cent 
of the cenit^s lotal gross tax revenue com¬ 
puted on this basis as against the present 
share of iiaiet in the divisible pool of 
taxes, which works out to around 25 per 
cent of ihc f^ss tax revenue composed 
of Income tin; corporation tax, customs 
duty and unsn excise duiies and addi* 
tional ocue ckiiies m beu of sales tax. The 
working for vriving at the above percen¬ 
tage ik Indicced below; 

aste hsar 
199091 

thiCrort) 

I (cniifr IM revenue 

iU Union exciw duem (siiifable) 


incluiive or earmarked 
cesMr on venous com- 
modules (not iharablcl 2A5I4 

<2) Cuiiomt duim 20,aM 

<3) Corporation iei s,)33 

ta) Income la* S,)7l 

<5) lax 231 

(61 Expenditure tax S2 

p> Other taxes and duiiev 1.399 

Total 53.576 

II AriKle 261 

ta> Stamp liiDcs 2,087 

tb) Dunes on medKinal. ■kO' 

Iuak ail] loilel preparations 40 

III Anicle 269 

Centra salo lax 3.105 

IV Interest and penalties in the 

caic of income tax (estimaie) 200 

V Yield from pra.emp(ivc pur* 

chaw of propcTtks In meir» 
potiian cities (cstimatel 100 

Ibul 63,101 


Currently the share In central taxes 
accruing to the states is as follows: 


1990-91 
IRs Crert) 


(I) Orrolutkrti M.535 

tor 25.24 per cent 

or Ri 57.576 crore) 
t2l Ceniral sals sax 3.105 

(31 Stamp duty 2,017 

(4) 1kx oa alcohotic, 

mcdkiaal preparaiion 40 

Ibul I9.767 


(or 3I.32 per ee« 
of Ri 63.108 cmel 


Jia^thua bescea that 33J3pOGcm 
of centre's grou tax levenue recommend¬ 
ed In the paper b higher than the ihare 
currently accrvmg lo the states. Besides 
8 share of one-thlnl to the icaiei and two- 
thirds 10 the ceWTt will repeeaent a good 
balance in iharutg of tax tewnue between 
(be centre and the ttatca As already 
suted. taxes and duties Usied under Ar- 
(kla 266 and 269 ire dthre grossly under- 
ttploited or not exploited at all wrhile 
item* like inioest and penalties and yield 
from pre-emptive purchase of propeniei 
in the case of income tax arc not even 
added 10 the divisible pool. As explained 
in (he paper, (he propo s ed model could 
possibly lead to much higher buoyancy of 
rereni taxes and duiies wMdi mw remain 
*sleepin| beau tic*', 

S OUtUMURTHI 

Madras 


Selective Amnedia 

CHRISTOPHE JAFntELOTs 'asceplic' 
approach lo history 'Hi(sdu NattonaUsm: 
SCMgk Synoeiism in Ideology Building* 
{EPW^ March 20>27| brings into sharp 
focus (he crias tbai has overtaken the in- 
(ellectuals who had been dominating the 
Indian scene for almoat a century, Jaf- 
frekK has mreshalled literature to argue 
that Ram Mchun Roy and Swam! Daya- 
(land had aicmptcd to invent a golden 
age* or invent a tradition' to counter the 
threat posed by Christian missionarxes, 
ThU inventioo or docowry; according lo 
him, was a myth whkh was used lo pro¬ 


vide faapectabUity to Hindtism. He ilao 
discuiset (he formation of ihe Hindu 
Sabha and Mndu Mahaubha as move- 
menu to Confront miliuni Islam', wkil^ 
led 10 'poUtical cryKaJlisation of Hindu 
natnnaJiim*. 

1( is not intended here to enter Into 
detailed docuiison on (he content or the 
p reien tttiofl of Jaffrdoi'i paper. Innead. 
atteoclon bdrtwrntothe glMng omission 
of a number of iraportaai Ikii concent- 
ing (be argumem. The Bibk waa doeHy 
aisodated wi(h (be British flag. Earlier, 
Chrtaianiiy (hrired when Ihe ^yrtuguese 
conquered Ooa. A quarter of (he pt^la- 
(ion was converted to lilam foUowing (he 
Muslim conquest of India. Incidentally, 
why is it that ihe entire population wii 
noi convened, as happened in the case of 
Iran? Why did not the Hindus 'inveni 
tradi(k>n' whoi they came in contact with 
Christianity. Islam and Judaism in the 
early ceniuries of the Christian eti? Final¬ 
ly. coming back to the role of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. (he author omits the fact that 
it got virtually no seal and only a tiny 
fraction of volet in Ihe elect ions held prior 
to independence, when (he Hindus voted 
overwhelmingly for the Indian National 
Congress, while the choice^ the Muslims 
was rivosily (he Muslim League. 

Could it be that such selective amneiia 
among the domirtani intelkauals of India 
hat led (0 the revival of 'Hinduiva' and 
the 'Hindu Raahtra’ movement which has 
plunged the oHiniry in the Ram Jinma- 
bhoomi-Btbrl Masjid crisis? 
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Dog Days 


T he ihundcritorm all of i iudd«n laihiAt Amathi hti 
provided the alibi for postponinc the scheduled session 
of the All*India Congress Committee. The real reason for 
the postpononent must however be the tidinfs conveyed by 
the parliammiary and state assembly by-eketion results. The 
iiillwndur swallow has been unable to make for a Confresstl) 
summer. From everywhere else in the country, the results are 
uniformly disappointing. In Ou>arti, the Bhaitiiya Janata 
^rty has without question relegaied the prime Bimiter's par* 
ly to the second position. In the sinile by*^elaciiort held in 
Karnataka too, while the EJP could not wio, i has at least 
succeeded in breathlni down the neck of the Congressfl). 
If credence a to be given to reports received from diverse 
sources. theGDngress<l), fighting a lonely battle agamsi both 
the DMK and the AIADMK in adversarial roles, had little 
chance of steceu in the Lok Sabha by*polls for the Palani 
constituency in Tbmil Nadu: the prospects were hardly better 
InOttapalam in Kerala. By postponing these two by-elections 
for altogether specious leasoni, the Chief Election Commis¬ 
sioner has saved the Congress(l) from etireme discorefliurt 
No such escape hatch was however available in Andhra 
Pradesh; the party lost both the assembly by-elanioos in that 
state to the lelugu Desam Party by sizeable margins. No 
respite waited for it in Bihar either. Laloo Prasad Yadav hai 
seen to it thM not only the Janata Dal victor decimated the 
BJP In the ty-elcciion for the Pbina Lok Sabha seal by a 
margin of more than one*and*a*hair lakh; he satisfied 
himself addkionally by seeing to it that the Congms<l) can¬ 
didate came a very poor third. 

These results—to whkh one should now add the message 
underlying the outcome of the penchayai elections in ^t 
Bengal—in the overall constitute a major dtswter story for 
the Congressfl). The south seems to be caving in, and, in 
case the kind of coalitiori of Muslims, backwiid dasaes and 
scheduled castes Laloo Prasad Vbdav has beat able to ce* 
meat in Bihar were to be repeated in Uttar Prided arul 
elsewhere, the Coflgress(I) might cease to be even the second 
most imporani party in Aryiviru. By raising the demand 
that the party must apologise to the Muslim coouaunity for 
the demolitbn act at Ayodhya, Arjun &ngh might b^ up 
10 a point, grinding his private axe; the seniimenis are 
nonetbdess widespread inside the party that tomorrow might 
not necessarily be another day unless a drastic reappraisal 
takes place in iu gencml strategy and tactics, and that faith 
in the inertia of the system would no longer effect a rescue 
act. The thunderstorm at Aaeihi must have therefore come 
as a godsend to the prime minister and his dose suppMters. 

Theby ekajonresultmust have provided some extra food 
for thought to the HIP at well, lit assumprion of the in- 
evkaHlrir of i a pwin g power at the centre if only the goteni 


elcaions were hurried suddenly looks much less realistic than 
it did in the aftermath of the Ayodhya frenzy. ThiA it is doee 
to making a breakthrough in Kamiiaka; in the rest of the 
south though it has a very long way to go before it could 
cease to belong to theaiio*ren category. Along with its ally, 
the Shiv Sena, it might succeed in geiiing a $iseable numbCT 
of seals in Maharashtra should a general election be 
forthcoming; a clear<u( victory for M in (hai viaie silll looks 
unbkely. Orie may, for the take of argumeni, go along with 
the suggestion Ihai, if present trends periisi. it should do 
otremely well in Oujarii, Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. 
In coniresi, in the case of that most erucial eaie with 65 
seats in the Lok Sabha, Uttar Pndevh, the prognosis van 
scarcely be cheerful. For, were the Janata Dai to succeed in 
working out a measure of an electonil arrangement retembl- 
ing the Bih« coalition of castes and communities, and 
Mulayam Srngh Yidav persuaded to endorse the arrange* 
ment. the pctl outcome In the countn’s most populous state 
is tnore likely lhan not to be a ioss*up. In case Choudhury 
Charan Singh's son chose to move in with the Congressfl), 
the 15 Lok Sabha seats might in that eveni be split about 
evexily threC'Wiys. That would leave the Bharaii)* Janata Par* 
ty a very considerable distance away from the realisation of 
the dream of enjoying a plurality in the Lok Sabha 

The May by*elccilons could thus herald a change in 
mood among the political parlies. The BJP might not 
continue to be as stridmi in Us demand for an immediate 
generaJ riecibn as it was during the past few months. Ai the 
other end, the Janata Dai*Left From ct^mbine need not be 
as hyper-i p grebensive about the outcome ot 4 vnap poll as 
it has been till now. Whether such .1 general 1 Irvtion will 
actually eventuate will therefore lary^lv drp d upon the 
manner the inner tensions work thcm'A.*^'*'- viihin (ht 
Congress(I) party. One corvceivabir rest uon to ihc seiback 
in the by-elections would be to clo^e (ank<> and try to 
postpone the evil day of a general i lection as long as 
possible. Thoae in the party, who have meanwhile convinc* 
ed ihemselva that the longer the present kadersh^' remains 
in charge^ the greater is the ccruuniy of hasieninp 1 he party's 
dooeniday, might be itching to force a showdown, tf push 
comes to shove, they need not be great I v averse 10 effecting 
a wtkal spH in the pany. whi^ would nuke seeking a fresh 
mandate from the electorate in evitable. If. against this 
background, the Americans were 10 make up (heir mind to 
indulge in socne ()Ot*so*gen(le arm-twisiing orer Kashmir, 
things would become even more complicased Whatever 
dircctiwi the political devdopmenis take, it is a fair guess 
that the much-vaunted economic reforms would, in such 
CMCUlUUnce^ have to ride on a rollet-coasier. And that could 
coBtribute further to the CongresslD's woes. 
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STOCK Markets 

Dancing to Speculalora* 
Tune 

THE Bombay Slock Exchange (BSE) 
aulhoriiies have permiued short sales 
without delivery bdng eftecied in tU the 
94icnps4>fthe>o<Jilled 'spedfied' groups 
though with a daily margin of Kl per eeni 
and carryforward sales mtrktcd lo Ri 5fl 
lakh in a single scrip and Rs 3 crorv in all 
mips togeiher. This has bew done osten* 
libly **in view oJ the siead)^ iitnd in share 
prices In the Ian few days'* The stock 
market is yet d recover from the uphcavaJ 
caused by (he bank-cum*stock market 
scam. Broken are obviously anxious to 
boost markei activity which has taken a 
beating in the wake of the scaiMlal. The 
average daily turnover of the BSE which 
had touched Rs 317.01 crore in April 1992 
dipped to Rs 71.74 crore in December 
1992: since then It has improved to Rs 
170.70 crore in April 1993. The govern* 
ment is also apparently pl^ng the hears 
against the bulls, to ensure that share 
prices remain attractive to foreign Hnan* 
dal icutltutiois. The central budget for 
1993*94 did not. quite rightly, provide any 
large arsd direct incentives for the cor* 
porite sector and the capiial markei. but 
the government could not resut the 
pressure when equity prices in the secon- 
dary markei slumped continuously and 
had to come up with some additional in* 
cenilves for saving: an incrase in the ex¬ 
emption limit for income*taa purposes 
and a higher limit for saving in specified 
media, nlaed from Rs 7.000to Rs lOjXX). 
for tax rebate purposes. This helped to 
perk up sentimeni in the share market and 
the BSE semitive index (1971.79*. 100) 
moved up from 2.037 on April 26 lo 2.3$S 
on May 21, The permission granied for 
short sale has encouraged beats to pull 
down prices, with the BSE index steadily 
declining m lower levels ihereaftet. Ram* 
pant speculation, it is reported, has re 
surfaced in the stock exchanges as a result 
of a number of companies entering the 
market to bolster up their own share prices 
in an attempt lo counter the manipula* 
lions of bear operaiors. 

The BSE auihorniev* action raises the 
basic question whether inytir^ specula¬ 
tion is at all necessary for the healthy 
devetopmem of ihc capiial market. The 
Question was posed and answered some 
years back by ihe G S Patel Committee 
on Stock bxdiange Reforms. The com¬ 
mittee had underscored that in the 
Bombay slock exchange only about 6 per 
cent of all share transactions represented 
purchases and sales of sccvniies by in* 
vesior.s; the rest were foruard or specu¬ 
lative iranMiOR& This was so despite the 
fact that forward ireding had been of* 
ficially ban IK d as far hade as in 1969. 
Subsequently the luihoritin themselves 
brought in forward trading by the back- 
door tn the guise of the I4*day delivery 



wMl atooK inpefpcMky ihiDii^ fmead 
of eeotTicu and p eyme ni of coMango 
fbadU*) charges or. in rare cases. 
bacfcwiTdatioci chargci fuidho* or 'uka 
badla*). In April 1993, out of a total mm* 
over of Rs 2.04L35 cror^ Rs 1.597.10crore 
or 7| per cent was in the 94 'spectfKd* 
scripa. the bulk of it vmlflrvc The Htd 
Committee accurately labeled such irin- 
saciioru as 'gamMing io diRbrences*. wHh 
no micncton to ukc delivery of the shares 
purchased and to give delivery of those 
sold. Such carryforward deals are resirk* 
ted to the 94 *A' group scrips and lo the 
argumcru that they help to create Isqurdity 
in individual scrips is withoui much basla 
They do rsoi serve the objective of con* 
tinuous price formatioA in a mijoniy of 
(he MTips. Despite all the molly<odd)ing 
by the government, or rather because of 
It. the share markets Krve primarily the 
interests of speculators from among share 
brokers and operators from (he corportie 
world. Such a closed'dm arrangement 
encourages a number of malpractices in* 
eluding, to quote the Pud Commiitee. 
‘^lensive innder trading, mampulairon 
of markets, evasion of taxes, generahon 
and prolifemiofl of black money and. 
above all, frequent crises and growing in* 
stabtlny of the markets'*. The government 
and the stock market community never 
tire of claiming that there has now 
cmeiged in the country a 25 million strong 
shareholding public with a strong in«tM* 
ment consciousness. If iha be so^ there 
is that much kss tKed for a class of 
speculators to jKovide bquHlity and 
markeiability for individual scrips. The 
iiriK is therefore just right to effeci rrfomi 
of the slock echanges on the lines recom¬ 
mended by Ihe niel Committee. 

Against ths background, the reported 
decision of the Securities and Ex^ange 
Board of Indai <$E81) to consider replac* 
ing the presoii I4-<I^ settlement by a 
system of opooiks and futures calK for a 
second look. The objective, a would seem, 
is more to provide a socalkd level 
playing*rieU for bulls and bears than to 
curb Ihc speculative urges on both sides. 

IMMUNISATION 

Blinkered Approach 

THE gowcnmeni of India's high profile 
universal ImrauntsatioA programme was 
launc)Kd in l9gS*g6 wkh thr objective of 
immuftisini 85 per cent of kifarKs against 
diaeases pmentable with vaednm, ihal is, 
tuberculosis, measles. diplHberia. whoop* 
mg cough, teta iHB and poBo ProgmnuDes 
were prepared to reduce neoBaial tetanus 
monaJity lo less than j per 1.000 and the 
polio incidence rate to OJ3 per 1.000 
chiidien in Ok age-group aero to four 
years. The programme also covered 
pregnaiK women with the ob j ective of 
pmeniing maernal and neonaul deaths 
due to teunta. At that time and subse* 



wbteh wtt ttely 10 fott in die abMace of 
a co m pfeh eo tivo approach to dUcaae 
eradicaiion. 

The Comptrolkr god Audkor General's 
review of the programme nov showi that 
while the pfogfamine has not entirely 
failed, there are major lapsea which will 
make evun the limii^ objective of eradl- 
caiing immunsible diseaKt. leave alone 
(he others, difficult to achieve And these 
problems are precisely the kind which 
occur in the d>sence of a broad'based aj^ 
proach to iitvciiilve. promotive ami 
curative healdt. 

The report finds that only eight states 
hive futty achieved the targ* un^ til the 
vaccines, and in seven stats the achieve* 
mem under one or all vaconei has been 
90 to 99 per cent. Pour stses. including 
Bihar, hive not achieved ma 60 per cent 
coverage In the case of pregiant women, 
ihe report finds that only six slates have 
achiei^ the target of 100 per ent im¬ 
munisation. while five stales have not 
been able lo achieve ^en 60 per cent 
coverage. 

By way ofeitqaining the short fall ihe 
mmiviry has pointed out the vasinesi of 
Ihe programme; that it covers 23 million 
children who have to be contacted four lo 
five tiroes and 25 millioA pregnant 
women. Certainly u is ttue that the If IP 
in India is perhaps the largest such pro- 
gramroe anyw)Kre in ihe world. That is 
all the more reason, however, to ask what 
the limns of such a programroc are in the 
absence of a good, efficieni health infra¬ 
structure anda hoHstk health programme 
Tbis IS especially important in ihe coniexi 
of the new policies which will further 
enhance the trend (o invest In high pro¬ 
file ptogiammes which are supposed to 
yieM visible quantitative returns. 

The most Celling comment on ihe 
liffliiedness of the technical approach Is 
Ihc report's comment on the reliability of 
the data. In state after slate the CAG has 
found Ihal leponed achioemems were lar 
in excess of actisal performance when 
results wereciDss-chccked against records 
of vaccine consumption. In Karnataka, 
among Ihe more progressive states In 
health care, the total quantity of vaccines 
used during a month/year was less than 
the quantity of vaccine required foe the 
local immunlsiHN) reported in 15 PHCs 
which were checked. Even In Kerala whh 
its positive heahh irulko. the total 
number of vaccinations under DPT. OPV 
and TT exceeded the quiDtiiy of vacciiKS 
used by as much as 43 per cent in some 
cases. In Punjab, performance reports io 
52 sub<eiHras were iDRaUd by 9 to 160 
percenL A siMe core (can review in Uitv 
Pradesh sboued that while a 69 per cent 
acluevement had been reported in all 
dtsirictf for aJ vaebna. only two disirids 
had actwemd this performance. 

The most cUing comment on the pro* 
gfamme comes frorn the report's findings 
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^mtt McurioKe md tnwnt of Mff 
and infermaiioB and aoaunuoKatioo m- 
tMcy, Many Hals had not ««fi identiried 
Mnaiaanoe ccnua and in dhen ihey M 
not nanad runcuonint' In U t4 am. la- 
cludln« And^ Pradcah. Auam. VUeat 
Baesal, UP aid Hhat, thera had been no 
tunny m4ew of in^i fnortaMy and mor- 
bidiiy due to (hate viGciae pfevemi^ 
diteaiat. Fimher, m tone ttaiet. even 
when polio wu reported from the area 
undef inunuiuatioa eoverate. (here had 
been no inreuitation. 

TWninf of worten and conaAuniea' 
(ion are (wo aipectt which tirttifihen the 
quality of (he proframme and which en* 
wre (hat the activity of immunttin$ 
children and prvgruni women does not 
become an end in ittclf The proframme 
could alw be uted ai an opponuniiy foi 
health education. Ii u precitdy these 
aspects which hare been irauly neglected. 
The report fiods that few of the PHCs 
mainiaia records on imninA which would 
indicate (hat this is among the neglected 
ispeas. Ihrgets without iigiportive pro¬ 
grammer of education can hme disastrous 
efTccis on the enure prevenire and pro- 
motive progoimme 

CONGRESS 

Convenient Morality 

HUMAN resources development miniucT 
Arjun Singh a an innovative taniaan He 
knows well how to embarrass his double 
leadei^as prime mimsier and party 
president—without breaking any formal 
rules. A fler the set back he su ffered in hii 
well orchestrated Surajkund AlCC adren< 
lure over the demand for P V Nirasimha 
Rao's relinquishment of one of hts dual 
posts, he has ihtsitme come out with the 
suggestion that the Congressll) should 
own up its moral responsibibty and 
apologise for its failure lo prevent the 
dnnolitiw of (he Dabn Masjid The 
demand has certainly much to recom¬ 
mend Itself. However, u raises not a few 
(tlmrant oueflions as well. 

First of aU« why has il taken Arjun 
Singh about half a year to raise this sen¬ 
sible demand? There was nerer any doubt 
about the fact thai the union goremment't 
corsduct vtf-e-(he nosque demobuoo 
objectively amounicd (o colluding with 
the Sangh parivar*s crminal actions at 
Ayodhy«. 

Secondly, vdiy has Arjun Sngh picked 
the Babn hUsiid affair only? Ctonoi the 
Rao government and the Congiesa parly 
Qwa apologiei for some other similaj 
diimnaJ fiilvB? For insaace. the failure 
to curb the Shiv Sena bloodbath in 
Bombay? As abo for (he fblure lo book 
the aelf-proieiacd perpettwors of the 
murders and mayhm? 

hlore pcrtitwrKly. does this moral 
ra^onaibthiy begia with Ihr Narasiraha 


9m iwae ao aw aom 

StaiM ipvims lor Ua mra pMoai and 
facdODoI adremaBC? lo ether wordi, 
would he care to euendWa neral-eilrical 
poeiure to (he lore Rajiv Gandhi's ume^ 
1b daoand Ite regme'i aad (he parly’s 
apoie<i«a for their failure (o protect the 
livts aad pwy en w of ianoceni Sikh 
peopl e la Nev Delhi from rourderout 
Coagraaafl) gangs? Is be prepared to ttand 
up to (he enrren regime’s *kyahsts' la (he 
party and carry forwud—mdeed back- 
wanj m lime—bit moral-eilucaJ crusade 
m the party circles? If indeed he would 
do so^ be would corae out as a knighi in 
shimog armour Otherwese, he would be 
tvgaided as a charlatan in a moralisi*i 
cloak. 

HINOUTVA 

Deja vu 

A (ormpondent writes- 

THOSE who arc drawing parallels bet¬ 
ween what H happening in India today 
with the rite of Na/ism m Germany are 
too often accused of being simplistic or 
Euro-ceturic Hui tuirsphiimg quibbles 
over the eiiact defmitiOA of the Sangh 
panvar's iiraiegy and lada % belong to the 
safe area of academic and semetic 
discourse for future historians Right now 
in our couniry. people wah a sense of 
history suffer from an eene fcelir^ of dtja 
vu when they listen to the BiP leaders, 
and they cannot but rcmcmbci with fear 
the rhetorK thai accumpansed the rise of 
Nausm 

Take for instance ihe recant sutemeni 
of (he former UP chief minister and 
senior Bjp leader Kalyan Singh ai a 
meeting in PWru where he advocated the 
creation of in'Akhand Bharat* by anna* 
ing r*re*in(egraiin|”. id his words) 
Pakistan and Bangladesh to India The 
ideological roots of this assertion are 
embedded in the philosophy of hrsleadec. 
Guru Golwalkar of the RSS, who m his 
Bunch of Thoughts propounded hi$ 
organ isation's eapansrOAm designs by 
ckiming Afghanistan, Iran. Burma and 
$n Lanka as a pan of ’Akhand Bharai*. 
This is how Hitler stanod—by Ityiog 
claim (o adjoiBing tertnones—and drew 
his country into an apocalyptic adventure. 

The parallels do not end here. Another 
member of the Sangh partvar. Bal 
Thackeray of (he Shiv Seoa. when faced 
with the complajai that Indian Muslims 
were beginning to feel bkc Jews in Nazi 
Germany, retorted. **Have they behaved 
kke iht J«M in Nasi Cermaiw? If s<^ (here 
IS nothing wrong if (hey are treated as 
Jews were in Germany** (la his interview 
wHh the Tiine nagaBoc. January 25) 
Theekenfs unabashed defence of his 
emulaiiM of Nan methods to solve the 
'Muslim guesiKM* la India again hat 
lU roots ID the pMlotophy of Guru 
Oolwaifcar. thhiing ut 19)9. dunng the 
heighi of Naa terror, he was aD preuse for 


Oar—yfarkwphtguptbe^purtty ofthe 
race and hsminif^ by *p(irting the coun¬ 
try of the semetic races—t he Jews**. He 
followed thu up with the observation: 
’’Germany has also shown how well nigh 
imposuble it is for races andculiuiB. htv. 
mg differences going to the root, to be 
assimilated mro one united whole, a good 
lesson lor us in Hindusun to learn and 
profit by" Hitler*s gas chambers were 
needed lo preserre the purity of hi$ 'race 
and culture* His Hindu foUoweis. m order 
to 'purge (he country of Muslims* have (o 
orgaoise massacres in Bombay. Surmi and 
other parts of the country 

Theparslld can beexicnded to iherole 
of Ihe stale loo Just as in i he laie 1920s. 
Ihe German stale allowed Kvlf lo be bam* 
bootkd by Hiller into conceding his 
demands, ihe present Indian goveritment 
IS ai limes a silent spectator of—and quite 
often, an active accomplice in—the 
massacre of members o 1 ihe minorily 
communities by (he Sangh parivar 

Termi iike 'fascism* or 'Nazism’ may 
noi have indigenuuN equivalents in our 
vocabulary Rut ihai does not mean that 
(he behaviour paitern implied by those 
lerms is alien lo certain sections of 
Indians By adopung the brutal laciM 
from (he Nan past, and soldering ihem 
10 a Khomerni'type ideology ol religious 
divisiveness and aggrevsive miokrance of 
dissenr of ihe present limes Hindutva is 
becoming the Indian version of Nazism 

HUMAN RIGHTS 

Indonesian Way? 

WHILE a bil on human rights is on rhe 
parliamentary anvil and ihe powers iHat 
be along with their miernaiional pairons 
have been enpged. wiih a lo( of fanfare, 
in 'promoiini* human rights in the coun¬ 
try. (he actual dmelopments at ihe ground 
leWl are r^tal i ng more and more blaian i 
vioUtions of these precioi» rights One 
does noi have m mind merdy rhe cases in 
the Kashmir valley or the slate of Punjab, 
about which ihere is no hide-and-seek in 
any quarters The present piece has its 
focus on (he Punjab police's leceni esploil 
m Calcutta 

A plain-clothes commando umi of ihe 
Punjab police some days ago raided a 
slummy hutment m a sl^y area in east 
Cakuita m the early dawn and riddled a 
Sikh couple with bullets, before escaping 
with their bodies in a car wiihoui a trace 
oratreal Some Calcuiianesvspapers laud¬ 
ed (his ^pk>i(* as evidcftceof ihe high ef- 
ficieiKy of the Punjab pokce outfit and 
Ihe corresponding metficieney of the VUesi 
Bengal police Iniiially, ihe Punjab police 
fiseir acknowledged the action and daim- 
ed the 'credit* it supposedly merited. The 
union home mmistry. hoMver. with a bel¬ 
ter undemanding of the implications of 
(his action, revealed some uneasineaa. The 
Wesi Bengal UB From goremment alio 
was muted in hi reactions and recorded 
some mild ptotesi against (he encroach- 
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mm of to JuriMHrtiiottT ^>ani< bf tfce 
funjab ppttce witboifi H* kiwwledta awl 

More recem ly. howe<ier. tfK dumpiom 
of lucb derrinfsio are having second 
IlKHighu. Though (he Punjib pcrikc. says 
TV 7WlefnvA*s Chandigarh ciHrapon* 
de)i. *^re bdsind ihe May 17 killing of 
the ^k h couple in CaJcuiia. (hey will M 
admit it because an FIR has bem lodged 
by ihe Cakuoa poltce**. '*The men involv* 
td\ he continues ***111 be charged with 
murder’*, panicularly as a woman tgainsi 
whom ih< police had no chages ai all has 
also been wantonly gunned down. Use 
Left From government and some of its 
admirers are annoyed, H seems, more 
Decauie of the Punjab poirc's violation 
of Bengal's jurlsdiciion. They are 
yet to condemn ihe illegal and brutal 
murders. 

This is no holaied cas& TV 7>/rgre^ 
report adds; “The union and state home 
ministries are flooded with complaints 
from many siaes besides West Bengal, im 
eluding Gujarat. Himachal Pr^esh. 
Jammu and Kashmir and Uttar Pradesh 
against the high-handedness of the 
F^njab police." 

It IS a pity that even human rights 
organssaiion^ have not reacted to (his 
atrocious even i is strongly and as widely 
as they should hava This fAlure may pave 
Ihe paiK for I ndia's goini the Brazilian or 
Indonesian way, where the pohee in mufli 
regularly undertakes the liquidation of 
people whose colour of the rye or bhape 
of the nose they may not fancy. 

poLmc*s 

Just Deserts 

GIVEN Ihe Congress tradition, 
Narasimha Rao and his cohorts sh^ld 
ntnv shift the venue of their sboned AfCC 
session ro firupaii or some such pilgn- 
mage centre. A display of penitence and 
propitiation of Hindu deitcs may be on 
the cards with the ^secular' ruling party 
keen to overceme both the natural disaster 
that reduced Is proposed eiirtva|an4a in 
Amcthi to a Tiasco, and the man-made 
disaster that pelt ruin for its candidates 
It the recent by^leciiotis. 

Gandhi bbmed human sms for the 
hhar earthquake. His followers wM may 
le looking for sms to explain the Ameihi 
iquall. need not go far in their March The 
misdeeds committed bv the Congress 
leaden constitute a ckK corpus of whai 
can be regarded as sins by any religious 
sundards. The moot question b whether 
the Congress leaders are prepared to 
acknowledge as a sin—even by ihdr own 
heavily Hinduiva^rtented standards— 
their action in making the UP admitusira* 
tion take away the farmland of iOO~odd 
families of Amethi and nevby villages to 
construct (he fancy township for the 
AlCC session there. The affect^ fvmcrs 
do not know whether (heir land buried 
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CM lewhwd fbr pleogMaga^p. tliQr 
do Ml know wtebff (bey be iMe 
to Ucotify (heir otd lodivtdBgl ptots. ^ 
of whidi hive been ironed down beyond 
cccofobion iMo one ms eMUh of asphalt 
roads tod a HaKencd ignce for the 
’tamasha* of (be Congrcaa knderv 

ftopk in ocher paru of India loo choae 
to punish the Coegreai sianpra. If the re¬ 
cent by<lccsion leauks are aiy mdkatwg 
the popularity of the CongMs appears to 
have taken a nose-dhe in soose of the 
mayor slates like Cujarai. Bihar and 
Andhra Pradesh. Whik in Gujarat, out 
of the sucoflsiituencke b has lost to the 
BJP in tour, in Andhra f^adesb in both 
the cofuiituosciei where eleeiions were 
held, the Tthm Desam woo. In Bihat, the 
Congress candidate for the prestigious 
Patna Sabha sew loo hb security 
deposit. 

It ts not as if the political ponies which 
defeated the Congraw kb these eleeiions 
are any belter than the Congress. While 
the 6JP has established hs notoriety as a 
murderous fore^ both thcTefugu Desam 
and the ianiia Dal have managed lo 
emulateiheCoAgreas in skulduggery. Bui 
the popular wdio in favour of these par¬ 
ties suggeus the complex psyche of the 
voters who in some areas may be swayed 
by the appeal of 'Hinduiva*. and in some 
other areas by a pure honilay towards the 
Congress which during the laii crucial 
months has made a mess of mrythlng— 
whether ihe Ayodhya tangk ihe charges 
of corruption against a Court 

judge Of Kashmir, 

Those among the Congress leaden who 
are trying to salvage the party's image 
present a pathetk piciurc. Arjun Singh is 
suggesiing that the pany offer an apology 
for the dest ru clion of IV Babri Masjid^ 
lo woo back the minority vote bank. If 
Arjun Singh is all that concerned about 
the hurt sentiriKnts of the Muslims only 
(although some Indian cituens of other 
religious beliefs were abo hurt by (he 
demolriKm of (he Babri mosque), he 
should have the courage to demand the 
punishment of the prime miustcr himself 
and his cionies who cxsnnived at the 
demolition, instead of auggesiiog a ritual 
modelled oo the Catholic practice of 
Friday confesiofts. His <'ther pany col¬ 
leagues are busy wooing the Hindu vote 
bank by soliciting the servko of the 
notorious godman Chandiaswami to 
organise a 'yigna* to count<*r the 'saots' 
and 'cnahaots* of ibe Sangh panw In 
Njsabad. 

The aiavisitk search of the Congress 
today for sahraiioo through relipous 
regression is partly a cooUouiiy of the 
Hindubm^triented trgdiboo with whkh 
(he Coogress got idahtlfiM and partly 
tefkcis the p m cM itotogicaJ emu of iM 
party which has failed lo formulate aod 
put into praetke a c o nc ep t of secularisa 
tuned 10 the cotapla It^aa sHuaiioa. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

EPiK May 26. 1972 

Since the deyv of the Briibh the lop 
edidoruoftheb uua wc ra cy sad the police 
have never had any doubii about their 
dbpennbUiiy to (he poUikal rulers who 
ihemidves haw. Hi iteegnHioii of ihb 
fact, heaped on these fuaciioaaries per* 
qwsiies and privileges ro mark iham o«i 
fram (he aiaiwa as wdl as fioai Ihe rank 
and file of lhaa own icrvicei. Ilowew, 
(hu method of maiMgini the buimucracy 
and ihe police through an eliic officer 
cadre appears lo be kwmi some of ns ef 
fceiiveaesL Here agam the higher educa¬ 
tional laveli of Ihe new raeruHs may be 
one malarial factor; snodwr may be the 
very raal diuieu impost on the loivest 
levels of these •arvKsi by economic 
uagaation and innaiien. One of ihe 
iignificaat aipccti of the muiiay of ihe 
PAC in UP was (he intenic reiemfiKiii 
Bgainsi (heir uperior ofTiueri amoni the 
ordinary coiuiddci and head<oiisiablei 
M (Kuu|Ki lo light kliewhere looihede* 
mand for a wi^r diffuuon of the icnp' 
Me rewards of indiipenabilMy muii be 
growing among Ihe polls forces. 

The govemmenrs imnvdiate npoeu to 
ihc rcbelhon of ih< ^AC r UP will be e>* 
pecicdly harsh. btM afier the more active 
paritopanii have been inJividually dcsli 
with, komething would have io be done 
10 mollify Ihe mnk and file of ihc PAC. 
Whatever form ihu takes, ihe rewlt would 
be • further inereaM in eipendiiure under 
the head pobce’ in ihe viair budget. 

The prospect, clearly, ts one of coa- 
(in uou I expansion of t he sue of the cake 
deroicd (o keepng ihe defence and pobce 
forcei in good humoia. Ii has been 
cviimated thai already whai thectniml 
and state govemmeniv giend on ihaic 
forces exceeds (hni lotal developmeDtll 
expendiiuic The procss has a setf- 
sustaining quality about it: the lets lhai 
ts spent on developmeni, ihe gieaier ihe 
governmemS dependence on the foccei ol 
law and order and the targei Ihe oipen- 
diiure on ihcm which m luin leevrs less 
tor developmeni The Planning Coimms* 
won’s Approodi* spons two models of 
drstopmeni. described as 'variants', for 
the Fifth Plan:« promising growth and 
Ihe other ptomtung grqwlh plas more 
equitable diunbui ion To the till maybe 
added a ihnd Svianr uiriei winch ihere 
IS Mile growlh artd no redisiribuilon bui 
whkh seeks lo take cam of ibe advene 
coAsaquences of thCK deficiencies by 
laigei and larger otpendHire on the forces 
of law and onkr, Ji may be too cynical 
to suggest that the Planning Commis- 
sioa's own prefer e nces notwUhsianding, 
this is the real 'prrfcrted varnnl* of the 
polincal rukn. But H may noi be at all 
far-foched to psognonicaie that this Is Ihe 
'variaai* whkh U mosi Ukdy to prrmil in 
practice 
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m TOE CAPITAL MARKET 


Shite I^cetroiiix 

SHREE MCETRC^IX «taking lomMih 
faciuhni anSac paccmaherv after havii^i 
(fided lA (hen etoce (he ytm 1M9. Iheh* 
noloty for (he nenufaciurni opertiioAe 
M beiiii provided by Bio>ftce ‘ftchootogy 
of the l^A, whkh u a ptoaeer bke 
Cootrol Ibchnoiocy aAd Cardio-Akce 
Medkal in ihe maiuifkciure of oudiac 
peccmalm. BPT wlU be manufacturioa 
(be paoeaukn for (he Indian market. 
The projeet u appraiied by State Bank of 
Indore ic con Re 3.71 oom Of iMi 
Re I.IS ciore it the tedimcal know-how l« 
payable to BPT. Expeneee on foreian 
technidani are etfimated at Re 1.21 eroie. 
BFT will be havinf a 6.7 per cent stake 
in the Indian company, which it iesuini 
equity sham wonh R$ 2.09 cron to the 
public In IChnfiee eharee at par. The ieeue 
oprm on Jurte 8 with Siaie Bank of Indore 
and CRB Coital Marketi acting as the 
kad manager!. The company ii aJio it* 
suing 31.000 sham to NRls. The pro¬ 
moters ait contributing Rt 10 lakh. The 
feet of ihe financing of the projoci is lo 
be done with a term loan of Rs 39 lakh 
from the Madhya Pradeah Audyogic Vikas 
Nigam and capital subsidy of Rs 10 lakh. 
The projeci at Pithampur. MP will have 
a capacity of a.g 00 numbtfs of cardiac 
pacemakers. Trial runs have been taken in 
May and production is to tun in June. 
The company will be manufacturing non* 
programmaUe pacemafcen and program* 
mable pacernakeiv The non-programma* 
We ones will be available at a prke of 
Rs 11.000 and the programmable ones at 
Rs 22.000. The cost of (he imported 
machines como lespectivdy to Rs 20 AD 
and Rs 3SA)0. DemaAd in India dunng 
1993*94 is estimated at SAD machines. 
BPT is to buy up 30 per cent of Shree 
Pnxtroiw'i amual production for a period 
of five years. The coropeny wiU >^rk at 
SO per cent capaeiiy in 1993*94. at 60 per 
cent in 1994-93 and at 70 per cent in 
1995*96. It will have sates worth Rs 3.30 
cror^ Rs 3.96 crore and Rs 4.62 crore 
raspeclively far the three yean with ex* 
pe^ profit after tax ai Rs 44.03 lakh. 
Rs 56.36 lakh and Rs 1.11 cron and EPS 
of Rs 1.42. Rs 144 and Rs 134. 

Rom Leather Exports 

Ram Laaibcr Exports, incorporated as 
a prlvaae bnifted Gompany in I9II6, Hancd 
manufacturini leather shoe uppers in 
1991 In tondkherry. exporting then (o 


Italy. It fa now eetUag up capacity for 
nHuAcsme of shoes apd kuthm pmcttt 
of SOD pain md ISO psecci. respectively, 
besides 900 puna and ISO bnodbegs, per 
day. al for exports. The project fa ap pra is 
cd by Bank of Baioda to coal Ri 4.75 
crore to meet which the company fa issu¬ 
ing 40 lakh equity shara of Ri 10 each 
at par aad offering 23.40 fakb shares lo 
the public and lOlakh sham to the NRls. 
The issue fa opening oa June 9 under BoB 
and Indbank as lead managm. The com* 
pany'i presen share capiul fa Rs 60 lakh 
while M enjoys wiih BoB working capital 
faciUty of Rs 75 lakh. As the prejea goo 
into produciioo it will be taking up (he 
present production of shoe uppers so far 
etponed. Bar eiporu. the company ptens 
afao (0 enta t he market in Germany, while 
h has appointed Lampomacchine Inter* 
national of Italy as iu marhuiiiig agent in 
Europe and the US. The company ii pro* 
moted by T S Janaki Raman and others. 
The projcctkns of sales with increase in 
capacity uiiluaiion from 60 per cent to 
start with to 80 per cent lubaequemly for 
the three yws 1993-H 1994-93 and 
1993*96 are Rs 11.96 crore, Rs 13.93 crore 
and Rs 15.95 crart, respccii>cly. and those 
of net profit Rs I.OI crore, Rs I.3S crore 
and Rs 1.70 crore. The project fa to sian 
on (wck shift basis from the middle of 
iune in order to make up far a delay of 
some (WO months. 


AsifaD Alloys 

Asian Alloys, promoted by Piwan 
SachdO' and manufacturing special steel 
castings and mgots at Fateh garh. Punjab, 
is another cwnpany to be in (he market 
on June 9. It fa issuing 28 lakh equity 
shares of Rs 10 each at a premrum of Rs S 
per share and offering 1742 lakh shares 
lothepubfacunderBOl Finance and PNB 
Caps as lead managers. The capiul iuue 
fa towards the Rs $.67 crore project to ex* 
pand the existing capacity from 21400 
tonnes per annum to 60,900 tonnes per 
annum. Rdlowiag the capital issue the 
company*! share capiul will naad in cre as - 
ed from Rs W lakh lo Rs 340 oore. After 
a backlog of iafaial locses was wiped out 
in 1991, AiiaD Alloys ha reponed for (he 
jev 1992-93 looeaK in na profit from 
Rs 23.10 takh to Rs 46.13 lakh with turn¬ 
over recording a rfae from Rs Ig.gl oore 
to Rs 23.43 cm The coat of etpaasion 
project as fa ^praised by Bank of India 
•1 Ri 547 crore fa lo be rinaacad whh the 
pcoceo ds of (he capiul faeue of Rs 3.90 


oore (Lodudng premium amount of 
Ri IJOceorek term loan of Rs 1.50 crore 
from the Punjab Sure Indusirial Develop- 
raent Corponiion and internal accruals 
of Rs 77 kkh. The eonpany fa making (he 
capital issue at a premium of Rs 5 per 
share on the basis of the equity's book 
value of Ri 30.9 and EPS of Rs 5.70 dur* 
ing 1991-92. The expanded capacity is to 
come into openiion in August this year, 
but optimum production is opccted only 
during 1995*96. Meanwhile, thecompaiiy 
has projected a I urnover of Rs 39.11 crore, 
Rs 44.70 Crete and of Rs 50.29 crore 
lespociivdy fan he years 1993*94, 1994-95 
and 1993*96. with net profli correspon¬ 
ding to Rs 1.34 Cforc. Rs 1.93 crore and 
Rs 131 crore EPS far the three yean fa 
atimaied at R s 4.3 2, Rs $.67 and Rs 6.79. 
respectively. 


iDdo-Americflii Cement 

Indo*American Cement Corporation, 
a uimpeny making a capitet issue iif 
1.30 crore equity shares of Rs 10 al par 
on June I. has the name Amertcan to it 
10 the extent ihii its plant and technology 
are approved ty the Construenon Tkhno* 
logy Laboraiories. USA. The same are, 
however, being provided by PittM Cement 
and Industrie^ an ousting company in the 
field. The simply of the same by Pitiie 
Cement for I ndo-American Cement have 
been approved by (he American company 
for (he use of vertical shaft kiln (VSK) 
technology for setting up what is to be the 
world's largest cement plant based on this 
technWogy. While Piitie Cement is alM) 
to lend it! marketini facilities, the require* 
meni of limestone of Indo-American 
Censent are to be sourced from (he quar¬ 
ries of Pitiie Minerals and MeiaU. The 
promoters. Rgiees Shansall, Anil Mehta. 
Arun Coel and others, have sought this 
arrangement as nevr^comeis in the Held, 
Tlie company is setting up three cement 
plants of 200 tonnes per day capacity to 
manufacture annually J .80 lakh tonnes of 
cement using VSK technology at a capital 
cost as low as Rs §92 per tonne of cement 
compared to the industry's p resent average 
of Rs 2,300 p 0 lonna The project, located 
al Jodhpur ti Rajasthan, besides, is to 
have a short ^cation period, as li is a* 
peeled to go into production in Augusi 
this year. In addition, a 13 per cent divi¬ 
dend fa farveau in the very first year of 
production; the rate is ecpccled lo be 20 
per cent two yean later far 1995*96. The 
project II appraised by Urrited Bank of 
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IimUa to COM lU tiXfS ciof^ oC Utit 
is beint ftMOC«d witft equitjr ihM 

of Ri 13 crare (promoien concributini 
fU3J5 ookK while of the btUnce 
•mount Rs 2J0 crorr is io come from 
lease and hire purchese of mediiaery and 
Rs 7S lakh by way of deferred peymau. 
Durii^ 1993- H (be projefl is to wk 200 
days (0 yirid Rs I3.9S croie of turnover 
and Rs 2.72 crore of net {ront with an¬ 
nualised EPS of Rs 3.13. Thetunover and 
net profit for I995'96 are projected at 
Rs 23.72 crore and Rs 3.90crort» respec¬ 
tively. Out of (he capital issiKor I JO crore 
equity shares, the company isofferintTO 
lakh shares lo the public and 19.50 lakh 
shaita to the fdRls. The awe opens June 8 
under SBl and Wnzmann Industries 
as lead manigers. 

Namaftte Exports 

Namasie Exports, currently en^afed in 
the manufaaurr of finiihed leather, 
leather gannmts. teaiher foods and teiiile 
outerwear, is embarking upon an inie- 
grated project covering modernisation of 
the tanneries, expansion of leather gar¬ 
ment and laxtik outer*«ar manufacturing 
facilities and also diversifying into shoe 
manufacturing activity by establishing 


COMPANIES 


Jairnj Knpndia 

WORKING of Varinder Agro Chemicab 
has gone haywire because of uncertainty 
in government polioes for the fertilisers 
industry. The dixcciors call (his a transient 
phase and are hopeful chat the uncertainty 
would be ending soon and there would 
lesull a higher offtake of single super¬ 
phosphate fertilisers which the company 
manufactures However, operations for 
(he period from Apnl 1991 to June 1992 
have been much affected by the unsettled 
government policies. Ai the same (ima. 
whik in order to finance its ongoing 
wnting aikd priming paper proiect by way 
of diversitication. the company has made 
• further call on shareholders for invest¬ 
ment of funds (a rights issue of equity 
shares ai cent per cent premium of Rs 10 
per share agpegaiing Rs 934.50 lakh was 
made in November 1992>, it has nercised 
waiver of dividend for the IJ-month 
period in The direoon mention in 
this connection the fmarKial constraints 
due to the blocking of huge amounts with 


Iw dm parpaaa; Tbe mod faadi 
lapdieMa ftir mlhnkit$ iba etp»- 
pragm^Bc hat ban ciosuttad 
Rg 30 oore by Sate Bank of My so r e 1b 
rake this araounc the company n cater¬ 
ing (be capiul (narka witli a public kwe 
of Rs 30 l^b equRy shams of Rs 10 each 
ai a prcniun ^ Rs 90 per share aggre- 
gatif^ Ri 30 croi^ Tlie com pa ny ii pro¬ 
moted by K Narayana Bhai and his wik. 
Madbura N Bhai. The company't sales 
turnover as Rs 2.S8 cnre in 198445 rose 
10 a suggering Rs 53 J6 croie in 1991-92. 
That for the year ended March 1993 is 
Rs 74.55 crom (unaudited). In 1991*92. 
besidee the auard for the highest export 
of kather garmu. the conpany has won 
a spedaJ plaque for overall export of 
kaiher and kaihcs proudcis from the 
Couool for Laathcr Eaports, Madras. It 
has also got the Trading house* uatus 
conferred by the miniary of commerce, 
govemmeni of India. The eipiiuiOA/ 
modemaation of the lanncrks and lexiik 
ouierwear will be compkted non month 
and the shoe iranufacturini unit will Mart 
corruaerdaJ production in Ociobrr 1993. 
The issue opens on June 24, Uaing of the 
shares will be on Ihe Bangalore. Bombay 
and Odhi aock ochanges. 


(he government ■!■«"»* subsidy claims 
and aate they have decided to conserve 
lesources and noe recommend any divi¬ 
dend 10 share ho l ders. 

The prcvioui fmancial poiod also was 
of 15 monihs, as the company had dot¬ 
ed the finandal year in March 1991 in- 
aead of in December 1990. Then and also 
ivow it raised fresh funds from share- 
hokkn. haviig made is (hat period an 
issue of pardy coovenible debentures, 
which were oRcred also to the puMk. and 
which wis follow ed up with a rights tssiie 
of equity shares as me f vtkoed above In 
(he cnearuicne. the company decided too* 
pand the capadty of the wrting aad prin- 
(ing paper p r o j e ct at Bamalt io Sangrur 
dkuia, Punjab from 57.50 tonne pe day 
to 72 tonne per day. so make the project 
ecoAomicaJ. 

Mcaawhilq praductson of SSP feni- 
Users was I,0dll9ioniiaiwd of sulphuric 
acid 90440.435 tonnes for the IS-moMh 
period under review compared to 1J745) 


MNsea and 7MR8 coasea for 

the 15 iMiRht coded Much 31,1991. The 
turnover for the period under review wae 
Rs 3,799.72 lakh compared fo Rs 449M5 
lakh for (he previous period. The foO in 
pfoduafon end turnmar is iithbuMi by 
the directors to uncertaia fartlUsan 
poteks. Howmac, there raiuhad a sorpha 
profit of Rs 282.19 lakh which logelhcr 
with (he previous balance brought forward 
of Rs 229.91 lakh aggregated Rs 512.10 
lakh. All of tits amount is carried to (he 
balance sheet. As said earlier, (he dime- 
(Ora are hopeful of a (urn for (he better 
in feriilisen. Ai the same dme, capacity 
lUilksatkm of the paper project Is oipecied 
to enhance results and proHubibty during 
(he current year. 

WOOtWORTH (INDIA) 

SuGcesB Story in Wool 

Wool worth (India), a wool (ops com¬ 
pany, has taken so fine a headstart in the 
very firsi year of operations that one 
wonders h^ (he once famous company 
in (he field. Modella Wwlkna, has turned 
sick. Modella ^kns has reached a state 
of virtual non-redemption, as was denied 
assistance by CeniraJ Bank of India under 
a scheme of rehabilitation smetioned by 
BIFR. As against thu Wyofoonh (India), 
on successfully implementing ihe' wool 
lops project and with (he spinning unit 
consistently workingat optinum capacity 
utilisation Imls, pcoduced during the yev 
ended March 31. 1992. 8.45J82 kg of 
worsted yvn and sold i quantity of 
943,862 kg. dianks to an opening stock 
of 69,924 kg in hand. The saks realiH- 
tkon together with Rs 4 lakh of waste was 
ofthe order of Rs 3.157 lakh. The wonted 
yarn produced was of high qualhy and 
raadily accepted in oversem markeis In 
general currency area. Foreign exchange 
earnings for (he year were of (he order of 
Rs 3,153 lakh and exceeded foreigB oi- 
change outgo aiiKMnting to Rs 2428 lakh. 


EeoaomH' and IfoUlieaJ R ke kly 
frem 

% Sureodra Babu 
C/a Nsvodeya Book Hoiue 
M. G. Road 
KMhagadain • 507 lOl 
AMbra Pndesi). 

M. & ShcbaiuiMr 
12. K. V. V. Sarigh Compfo 
0pp. Aiad Park 
Pharwad - 310 001 
Karnataka. 


Uncertainly over Fertiliser Price 
Policy 
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TV COapMI' IM Vn ptOHd IV 
c^«ted VibofeB«k fey Ihf tnMrwtioAil 
Vibol SeoetaiUi. UK. ibc oedcat 
f wpe ni e lo ibe quality of tbe prodocci, 
ihe openriortt for the year 1992-93 aiu a* 
pecud to be still more encounflai. 

Meanwhila ate tbe wool (opt tpunlJ^ 
plaAi. the silk diviiioA was ai an ^vaoe- 
$d stBfe of uapIcmcnialiaB duriof the 
year undent lev. Ii has a iftti location— 
(he dc|ummiB$ unit ii at MaJda la 
fienial and the HMnaing uoM it at Kaipur 
in Madhya Piidesh. The Malda uaii and 
(be silk tops iiait at Raipur hM aiace 
|one into production. With the ipieninf 
unit fbllewtng suit, the company is to have 
siaiud commercial production of spun 
silk/coil yarn. Ad expansion proframme 
was also under way du/inq dte year of the 
worsted spurt yarn 100 per cent aport- 


ori^Mid mt 10 Mikctai predac- 

doa tapaelty dura« 1993^. The com- 
poor has a hecaaed ^ 

nat of worttad yata» 13d lotmea of silk 
spaa yva and 209 toaset of coil yara. 

Durint I99I-92, ihoe acre e ar ned et* 
pon incentma of Rs 199 lakh while the 
eonpany mack a sain of Ra 163 lakh fRom 
fereiipi mdiaflpe fluctuaiioefc TheaeRtrn 
pan of Vher income for the year. The 
fifuie of cash ted baak balances whkb 
swelled from Rs 919 lakh lolU4J59 Uh 
iachidea raaitiaAce in transit of Rs 174 
takh and receipt 00 debennae applicaiion 
aocDum of Rs 9,779 lakh as ifaian which 
equHy share appheauon refund account 
hat stood redteed fram Rs 474 lakh in the 
previous year to Rs 29 lakh. The deben* 
(uie appliMMien kcouu it due to a rights 
issue to the ihareholderv of 99»22,600 


115 pw cw pwdy uwmi b k dtbum ma 
at Rs 90 eaA, beiidw to the empbycea. 
aorken and Indtea working direcion. a|> 
gregatiag Rt 9.170,94 lakh. The issue was 
made to provide required haance for the 
lOD per cat aport-orieaied worsttd ^Mui 
yarn opansion project at Raipur and the 
spun lilk/coil yam project bdag imple* 
meoted at Malda in Wbsi Bei^ and at 
Raipur. The rights offer iccdvod over- 
whefaniiw ictporwes from the shareholders 
and (he issue was ovcrtubtchbed with 19 
per cent of ovcrwbscripiion retained by 
the company. 

WYETH LABORATORIES 

Cost Rise CoDtained 

Preliminary results announced by. 
Wyeth LabocBCories for the year ended 
March 31. 1993 have shown irowih in 
sales ia gross ngurei from Rs 2.992 lakh 
(0 Rs 3.913 lakh with a sharp rite in gross 
profU from Ra 902 lakh (o Rs 491 lakh 
and incrase in net profU from Rs (41 lakh 
(0 Rs 242 lakh. As the full report of the 
year's working is awaited and will be 
available some (wo months later, the im¬ 
proved results have followed the better 
outturn by the company for ihc previous 
year eisdcd on March 31, 1992. 

Growth in sakt during that year was 
pronounced a 97.1 per cent, the gross 
amount incrasing from Rs 2,109 lakh le 
Rs 2.992 lakh, while profit before lax 
reginered a anallcr rise of 16.6 per cent 
from Rs 290 lakh to Rs 266 lakh. As the 
directors have Aplamed in their report, 
that was becauK of the adrerv impact of 
the inflationary pressures and the inox* 
dinate delays in receiving from the auiho- 
niMS adequate cosi compensatory selling 
prkc revisions for the end products. As 
profits have now perked up by almost 72 
percent, it appean the company has been 
successful in surmounting those pressures. 

If so. this is refreshing. For the dirre- 
ton in (heir report for the year 1991-92 
had talked of (he pharmaceucicaJ industry 
going sick after it had remained an 'un* 
fortunate exception* to the liberalised ui* 
dustrial polkies which the government 
had still not extended to this industry. 
However, the situation has turned berier 
now, though (be new drugs policy is still 
taking time to be announced. Meanwhile, 
during 1991-92, Wyeth Laboraiones turn¬ 
ed a net eamex of foreign exchange with 
exports made of high technology bulk 
steroidal mtcrmediaie and formulations of 
an order of Ri 367 lakh against Rs 114 
kkh in t990>9(. The foreign exchange 
ouigOk including Rs 293 lakh for impon 
of rtw material, was Ri 319 lakh. 


ITie Wwk *a Companfea fits ma/ 


FiiuiACial Indioion 

Wuidcr 

ChewMcah 

Woafwofia 

riadrtl 

Wjili 

Laheniencs 

June 

1992 

Max^ 

1991 

Mtren 

1992 

Mfylfe 

\m 

TCT-Wiri5“ 

1992 1991 

No mWs 

3549 

4207 

3197 

476 

2670 

2046 

Ewisr dwy 

41 

JT 



222 

143 

Other ineenK 

199 

24 

316 

163 

29 

lOD 

ixfTtii* (decrreKt tn wsr^nd 
ftniihad nock 

NA 

NA 

33 

261 

96 

fill 

Raw maieriaU centumed 

2146 

2177 

1911 

464 

1364 

•60 

ftwrer and fuel 

Outer n^Mtauvrixa expenses 

g2 

93 

109 

26 

175 

M9 

76 

102 

43 

12 

51 

40 

Labevr con 

141 

144 

94 

16 

495 

376 

OiSwr espentci 

711 

111! 

276 

67 

376 

344 

Opeming prana 

J73 

431 

1565 

262 

339 

269 

Inatfett (hittn 

124 

114 

263 

71 

37 

34 

Orasa praHu 

449 

324 

1322 

191 

902 

299 

OepmutiOA 

169 

116 

305 

61 

34 

25 

PiaHis betoft tas 

216 

206 

1117 

130 

266 

230 

Ika prorisign 

— 

33 



127 

166 

Prorm after lai 

260 

179 

lit? 

IW 

Ml 

123 

Dividends 

— 

75 

26g 

41 

66 

35 

Pttd up capital 

1277 

314 

1336 

I370** 

3U 

361 

Reservn am surplus 

2624 

952 

961 

KM 

401 

521 

liMf leriB loans 


1912 

2302 

1067 



Short lem loans 

1706 

SI3 

2113 

627 

303 

HI 

Other liahilities 

612 

974 

4555 

130 

476 

376 

Gnm Tuicd aucts 

4142* 

1744* 

42(5 

2340 

466 

611 

Aminiulaicd depraciaiM» 

NA 

NA 

2«9 

61 

501 

4H 

Iwmsenes 

296 

371 

«M 

n9 

IM 

767 

Of whKh nniihad poods 

NA 

NA 

301 

266 

334 

464 

RaceivsMei 

1235 

979 

M72 

474 

571 

439 

Umm and advances 

26) 

174 

906 

121 

126 

111 

Caah and bank balances 

tl9 

96 

4155 

515 

u 

i 

loresiBenis 

16 

1307 





Other aMcls 

149 

196 

64 

63 



Tbtal liabiliiieamiers 

6219 

4639 

IIM9 

4712 

1766 

1397 

Ke^/hWKtt/ fwiio$ 

Rintowt mic 

6J7 

6J7 

OJg 

OH 

Ul 

141 

Rwurn on sake 4k 

(249 

770 

4141 

40.13 

tl.3l 

1234 

Ram on iimsivwM4k 

7J2 

6.70 

11.63 

A9) 

1746 

11^ 

Ram oo equity 

7.11 

ilJ9 

4649 

602 

106 

1141 

Ramtog per there 

119 

3 

IJ4 

0.97 

342 

313 

Dtridcnd <«P> 

_ 

64 

20 


IT 

15 

look valor per share (Rsl 

20J6 

26J2 

)7Jg 

11*01 

2946 

2342 

Cilia marka prka 

14 


M649 


130 


P/Erojp 

6J9 

— 

19.93 


39.91 

— 


* After icoimuleicd dorcaauoa of wWm ite u •<« utMtou w. 

euMWwd. Bi alM aoi nock Af flnkhatf goa^ Heme HA^ * 

[■riudliig Ri 46 lakh M««acc ftoiu preaiem 

Wbolvonh tla*a)*i Rmert rhmre mUIch of Rs 4t,07.91b lar dMdtM grepMeg Sci ifg0>ei 
The me of div)a«d ■ net corned. 
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STATISnCS 


HrfaiioB (per cm) 


ImitBi Fii—hi 11 of Wholecoke Prfoec 

Umi 

^ - 

■ 






(H9I-I2 • 100) 


Otek 

Lm 

Urn 

M«ch27. 






19-54) 

idewh 

3fear 

1993 

I992-95 

799192 

1990^ 

1969-90 

AlCoModHio 

1004 

2390 

03 

60 

14 

94 

13.7 

10.3 

7.5 

W«ifj Ankla 

Food Arlida 

m 

233J 

>0J 

-11 

03 

7,3 

111 

130 

24 


271.1 

-0.1 

3.5 

10 

12.3 

203 

110 

1.2 

Non>fc^ AniHei 

10.) 

222.9 

-04 

-0.7 

-OJ 

-00 

ilO 

170 

3.6 

Pu^ Pmt. LijAt ud Ubrkmj 
Mamifoetiirid Prodycti 

10.7 

2490 

04 

IA9 

04 

14.1 

134 

12.3 

3.6 

970 

233J 

0.9 

U 

13 

10.5 

1)3 

10 

11.3 






Ml 

don (pec cm) 



Cool of Uvi« Uteco 


1 

Ova 

Over 

Over 





hOM 

Umh 

Urn 

lm 

hfon* 







mim 

ModA 


1992 

1992*93 

1991-92 

1990-91 

1969-90 

I^HUW «0rlort 

190 • 100 


04 

Al 

9.1 

61 

D.S 

114 

6.5 

Uihno Nooddaona) Empform 

190449 • 100 


9.6 

9.1 

. . 

13.5 

11.0 

6.9 

A^tpdlcral LeOoumi 

iow 

JaaeOI it lOD 

1093’ 

-03 

5.1 

14 

3.1 

193 

7.5 

3.2 






khnaiaon (per cm ia bracken) 



Mooey aad Bookiod 


LaMfl 

Owr 

Over 

Owr 





Uan 

(304.93) 

LdH 

Lm 

March 31. 







IdOMh 

foar 

1993 

1992 93 

1991-92 

I99D-9I 

1999-90 

Morwy ^pply (H,) 

hi mre 

).n493 

9337 

50355 

1A929 

46.319 

49360 

34.a6 

37.457 



(IT) 

(155) 

(4.1) 

(14,7) 

(11.5) 

(14.9) 

(19.4) 

No laok Crmi 10 CcpvtrnmcM Sceior 

ha acre 

I.S3.797 

I04» 

21.152 

9393 

16374 

24,519 

23.049 

20.676 

iaad Cndii to ComriMieial Sector 

ha ctoie 

2A142 

404 

24315 

AQi) 

24369 

24,179 

21343 

23422 

No f^rOin Coh Arnett of Baokini Seeior ha etort 
Ovpom of SefoduM Commerctal fiaMt ■ 1 cfore 

25J1I 

1363 

6309 

1.912 

A)35 

lCh099 

1.915 

•149 

2.74.744 

-IJOi 

S63(M 

7.597 

36309 

99417 

25.593 

26009 

AdtwMca of Scheduled CommerciaJ hanki ha owe 

U9JI7 

'■?s 


(2.1) 

4443 

(15.9) 

2S.4iu 

(19.9) 

9.291 

(IS.3) 

14349 

(19.1) 

16.754 



taae« 

*hek 

219 1993 

(0.2) 

(14 9) 

(30) 

(20,3) 

(9.0) 

<14.6) 

(I9J) 

Poreten Eachanae Aimi> (eKlud»nc lOld) hi crorv 

21062 

•635 

6.995 

969 

5,395 

10423 

-1.313 

-795 


US Sum 

9.704 

-291 

1092 

237 

746 

3393 

• 1,137 

•954 

Nombm of loduatnal 
Pnwioeitoo 

VAithc 

LiMai 

Mcnh 

Arvrvnea for* 

Varlaiion (per cvmj 


<l9«fr41 • 1001 


<Oo 92) 199203 1991 92 1991-92 199^91 1999-90 19|8.|9 199741 

Cmiif Indet 

100.0 

2Qi.J 

XM.T (301 199.7 (-0,9) 

0.1 1 

.3 1.6 

1,7 

T.3 

MUMm and Qvanvini 
fdaouneiuriAt 

11.5 

219.4 

209.7 (3.5) 200.9 (-10) 

0.1 4 

.9 69 

7.9 

3.1 

77J 

19U 

I9S0(Z3) 1909 (-2.4) 

-1.4 9 

.1 1.6 

9.7 

7.9 

EOcumy 

iaik l^onea 

11.4 

27M 

29( 7 14 5) 250.5 (7.9) 

1.3 1 

.7 10.9 

9.5 

7.7 

994 





3 

.9 54 

9.9 

5.6 

Capilal Oooda Indutncs 

194 

. 



. . 

. . 17 

.4 22.4 

7.0 

IS.9 

lamadNo Good* Indtiainci 

509 


, , 



6. 

1 4.3 

11.5 

4.1 

Cooeoflcr Goodt Indviirwi 

)59 


• 



10. 

4 6.3 

4.2 

9.5 

DmMCoodi 

19 

. . 



, 

U. 

9 1.7 

120 

7.8 

Non-Dcnbk Goods 

21.0 

. 

• 


. 

9. 

4 7.5 

2,3 

6.2 

FoRifB Ikwk 

Um 

Laieti 

Month 

(Nb93) 

CiMidaHve for* 








199203 

1991 92 

1991-92 

199091 

1999 90 

1998-99 

199748 

Eapori 

ha crore 

5JI2 

47334 

39.93Q 

43.971 

)2355 

37.661 

20.232 

15,67^ 






(55.1) 

(174) 

(519) 

(29.1) 

(25.9 

Import 

ha crOfv 

5099 

57302 

42.917 

47.11) 

43.195 

55.416 

29435 

2244r 






(10.7) 

(210) 

(25.4) 

(26^ 

(io.r 

-1J7( 

Balance of Tnde 

ha crorv 

219 

-lOOM 

-3.967 

-3435 

-10440 

-.7,735 

-1003 


Cnpldymeml Exebaaoc SCMiadea 

Uoal 

Lmoi 
M onth 
(Sep 92) 

Cnmetative for* 

1992 1991 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1967 

Namber of Applicants on Live Retina 

Tbowsand 

17.173 

37.171 

36,099 

>6.300 

34432 

32,776 

3a050 

30447 

Number of Rm>mt>ons 

Thowiand 

537 

<166 

4.962 

6.239 

6,541 

6476 

S.963 

5,495 

Number of Veonaes Notified 

THowand 

34 

316 

565 

460 

490 

599 

S44 

621 

Number of Placemenis 

Thowand 

20 

160 

197 

254 

266 

289 

330 

360 

Naikoanl iMome 

Unit 

1992-93 

1991-92 

199041 

1969-90 

1968-99 

1967-81 

1986-67 

198546 

Cnoai OomcKc Product (current prica) 

ha CTOfv 



340499 

2.94.763 

240.03 

24.3,799 

2.06.533 

1.86.723 

Croaa Domeiic Prtiduct (1960-91 pricaa) 

ha owe 

241.191 

(4 3> 

2.12416 
<1 T> 

l.iW9 

1.70.205 

143471 

146,566 

1.50,433 

1,44495 

Capita Innane (199041 prices) 

hupcea 

2422 

(24) 

2,174 

Wil) 

2469 

1.902 

1,971 

I.M4 

1,613 

1.790 


* Up iQ ihc lAicsi moiHh for rhr ewrrm ynr end for comtpoodinl perM !■« veer. . . Not cvmilaMA 
Noin (I) Simncnpi Aum«n) denotet moMh to «Wch Htciv neUm. « p. wpcnchpi' indie«o tiw (he fl|ure ic for JaMicry end m on. 
<2) Fifuree in brocket! def«W pcrcenute vmheiaoM 0*0 the coap*>*^ period of ihc pmioci year 
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CIVIL LIBERTIES 


India’s Report to UN on Human 
Rights 

A G Noonni 


The proposed National Human Rights Commission will have no 
jurisdiction over paramilitary forces and will have no power to 
hold any inquiries on complaints against the army. It also restricts 
the deHnidon of *human rights' to rights enforceable under Indian 
law. Can such a body be effective in containing human rights 
violations? 


ON May 20« ihe ofHciaJ spoknmtn of (he 
minisiry of eitcrnal affeira toM the press 
in Ihe wake of the Mattou visii» ihai 
India's ''uommitmeni lo hunan nthii it 
secemd to none". Why then does its action 
belie its words coniUAtly? Ho one denies 
that the ConsiUution embodies funda- 
menul ri|his and that our recoM on 
human rifhtv on the whole, is the best in 
(he third world. li u also a fact that to 
lar|e segments of our society Justice is 
denied and not merely because of econo* 
mic and social reasons. Justice is denied 
partly because the judiaal process is slow, 
sluggish, expensive and yet inadequate, 
and Is moreover, rtoc complaely free from 
the taints of corruption. Bui the ireatesi 
culprit Is the cxecuilva The law enforcing 
igeiKtcs are simply not conscious of the 
concept of human rights generally. The 
bureaucrau ate insensitive. The politiciaru 
in power arc indifferent if not cynical. 

The union home minister S B Chavan*i 
rhetoric on himan rights is appalling. On 
May 14 he moved in the Lok Sabha the 
Human Righs Commission Bill, I99J to 
set up the National Human Rights Com* 
mission. It will not have jurmdiction at all 
over (he parimiliiary forces. There will be 
no power to hold any inquiiies on com* 
plaints against the army aid the para* 
military forces. The Coovniuioo will 
simply forwad the com^ni to the 
government, hear its respome and make 
a recommenrkiion whkh may not be 
published. 

The bill leatrids the derinitlon of 
‘human rigbB' lo rights enforceable in 
Indian law. The Comnusaoncan be pack¬ 
ed with as many as three scemarics to 
the govemment of India out of eight 
members. Thmc others wM be gm era mem 
appouiiees--chairpenoRs of che National 
Commission for Scheduled Casta and 
Scheduled IVta. (he Minontlca Comma- 
lion and (he National ComnbaloA for 
Women. ThechaJrpenon will be a lilting 


Of formal judge of the Supreme Court. 
Can such a body inspire public con¬ 
fidence? Ev«n lovisu jails it «^l need per¬ 
mission of the suie government like any 
privaic diiaen. 

If the bill is no ^idence of eamcat rM>r 
is the gross and consistent deity on the 
pan of (he government of India in filing 
rts periodK tvpon on ns observance of the 
two interikational CovtnaMs on Civil and 
^licical Rights and on Economic Sodal 
and CuNuriJ Righii. The report on the 
Cotenam on Civil and Poliiical Rights is 
submitted to the UN secretary-general 
who transmits it to ibe Human Rights 
Committee sa up by ArtKie 2t of the 
Covenant. India satnfied the Covenants 
only on March 27,1479 wHh serious rcier* 
vaiiofti set out in the instrument of 
mificaiion. The sum and stteunce of the 
reservations is to reduce the scope of the 
Covenant of Civil and Polrtkal Rights to 
that of the lestrictioni on fundamental 
rights in our Constciution. 

Not till 1914 was India's Hcsi report 
examined. The second report was due in 
I9dj. It was submitted only on July 12. 
1999 after ie%en reminders had been sent 
to (he govenanent of India. The third 
report was die on July 9.1990. lihasnM 
yet been submitted though the commit¬ 
tee cuended the deadline for lubmission 
until March 31, 1992. So much for the 
cWffl tbac lodia*i ‘ Xommiu neni to human 
rights is second to none". 

It may be recalled thm the second 
report was aamined by (he commitiee at 
New Vbrt on March 3b and 27. 1991 when 
India was represented by G Ramaswamy. 
the then attorney fcneral. The members 
of the comrogee do not ceprescag govern- 
meots bui am mperts who sii m (heir 
personal capadiy. The grillng of Rama* 
fwaisy was commented on widely in the 
press most notably by Nandita Hakiar. 
la March 199) Amnesty Iniemaiional 
pubhshed a paper oa ibe emminaiton of 


the second report by the Human Rights 
Committee. The tlMn attorney-general. 

K Paiasaran, appeared before the commit¬ 
iee when the first report was examined. 
Members pointed out to C Ramaswamy 
that the shortcomings which ^rasaran 
tod promised that India would remove 
continued to peruse. 

For (he first lime, the 1992*9) Annual 
Report of ihe union home ministry has 
a chapter on Human Rights )8*4l). 

1 1 says, "there was no spedfic provisioa 
in the Allocation of Business Rules, 1961 
for dealing wnh matters relaiirtg to 
Human RigNs as a separate subject. A 
decision was therefore taken to make such 
s provhron under the charge of the 
Ministry of Home Affairs. A number of 
steps were taken by the ministry during 
\9n to counter the ^paganda.." 

It seems that this is the prime aim. 
There follow references to Amnesty*! 
repont ahd (he government of India's 
responses to (hem and to the moves to 
se( up a Human Righii Comrniiiion. "A 
Human Rights Cell was created in ihe 
Home Ministry". DiscusPons on ‘Custo¬ 
dial Cnmes' are also itferred to. The only 
langibk ‘action* was the organisation 
of a training programme in co-ordlnaiion 
with the National Ifolice Academy 'for 
seneritsing officers' on human righu. 
UNESCOhasairaimngprogramnie The 
UN Human Rights Division in Geneva 
also providea help in such matters. Not 
only officera but constabke also need to 
be taught wha human rights is all about. 
We are (Old that lUtes have been advised , 
to set up human rights cells to monitor 
and follow i^ "cases of a Ikged human 
rights violations by the law enforcement 
agencies". 

The home minisiry report refers to the 
visit in November l992byanAmi)esiy In¬ 
ternational dekgat ion. "The visit marked 
the Sian of a constructive dialogue with 
Amnesiy Internaiional. which is propos¬ 
ed to be continued in the samespim.” The 
next step should be to allow Amnesty's 
representalives to visit Kashmir—especi¬ 
ally since ogr commiimeni to human 
rights IS second to none 


Subsenbers who have received 
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COMMENTARY 


Panchayats and Left Politics in 
West Bengal 

Porumcih Acharya 

Despite the apparent ^success* of panchayati raj in Mfesf Bengat 
under Left Front rate, the o%^rt}t domination of the privite^d 
classes over the rural power structure remains unchaJlenged. 


WEST BENGAL n |oin| fof aRotner 
panchayat clecikM by ib< end of May 
1993. The Left From ii sure lo win (he 
eiectioii wah an overwhelmini majoniy. 
Wey Benp) has a threcaier panchayai 
syuem. On June 4, I97S, afler 14 years, 
direct electiom were held io etecr 5^000 
feprcseniihva for 15 zilli panshads. 324 
panchayai sonihs and 3J42 fram pan* 
chayats under the West Benial Pincluyai 
Act, 1973. Affording to the provisions of 
the 1973 Act. panchayats will have their 
normal ierm% of lour yean, h is lo the 
credit of Ihe Lefi Front go^rnment thai 
paiKhayat elections are being held regular¬ 
ly since 1978. 

Democraiiv decentralis9t*r>«t through 
panchayais as a means to usher in a nav 
social order for the socioecoisomic 
iransformaiion of the rvni community of 
West bengal has been accepted by the LeA 
Front governineni as a wale policy. Pro* 
mode Dasgupia, the first chturmaitof the 
Ufi Front, aaied. '*lt is a struggle for 
establishing the rights of poor peasants, 
agricultural labourers, village craftsmen, 
etc. against the vested inarrest and cs* 
ploiiing classes in the viDags’*. He further 
(MMcrved that through panchayai eke* 
tkMis, power will be decentralised and with 
the organised force of ihe village poor and 
Tiiddk c!d»s Left unity can only carry out 
the task of esBbliNhing the power of poor 
curbing the power of the administrative 
officers in the villager In this connection, 
one may ceall the political resolution 
adopted ai the iOth congress of the 
CPI(M) held in Jullundhur in ApnJ J978 
which Slated that the-basis of unitedktsan 
movement shall be '**ihe agricultural 
labourers and poor peasants, departing 
from the past practice of mainly basing 
on Ihe middle and rich peasants''. Implicit 
in it is Ihe question of hegemony and em* 
powermeni of labouring people. 

Looking ai the performances of pan* 
chayati raj inWbst Bengal since 1978. one 
may wonder if all these were not only 
pious wishes. No doubt, there emerged a 
new generation of kadenhip in rural 
Bengal but the ckai and cask baekgrour>d 
of the new koderthip may not have chang* 


ed much. Him dev^oped a ikw inetitu* 
tkMil structure, deccotrahsad in form but 
still doninated by the middk and rkh 
peasants. The agrscuHural labourers and 
poor peaaanii though not m proportion, 
have their reprc kftU iivts in the new struc* 
lure but iheir pani6pasiOA in the decision* 
making procos U still a far cry. 

It may be true that iHe poikt of goiem* 
meni officials has been curbed conssdera* 
bly. In fact, 'sabhadipatlies' of iilla 
ptrishads now wkid the signeiiK power 
in the disirsct. The sabhadkathi. like the 
chief minister, governs over an the affairs 
of developcMU and admtfiisrniion in the 
district. The district collector plays 
generally, if not a subordinate, a secon¬ 
dary rok Similarly, the sabhadipgthi of 
the panchays samiii has overall control 
om the affars of Ihe block. It is in* 
temting to note that abnost all tin 
sabhadipaihies belong lo the upper strati 
of rural society with a bhadraJok back¬ 
ground. A few of the sabhadipathies of 
panchayai samitis may be Aom the lower 
castes but not necessarily from lower 
classes. The mo« imporiant question, 
however, i» the class character of the 
district pany leadership. In a system of 
so*ca1led democratic cmirilisni it is the 
pany secrewy who holds the ultimite 
authority, (ho^ there may be a few «. 
cepiiofts. And a party seottary with a 
labouring backgrourtd n unusual. The 
overall domination of the privileged 
.lasses over the deceiMralised poser sirue* 
lure as a result remaim wvihouc bcinf 
seriously chaHenged. 

At the gram panchayat level there may 
be quiK a number of members and 
pradhans freen poor and lower middle 
peasants. However, thk couki not bring 
about any radical change at the grass* 
roois*lcvel leadership. Usually, the 
pradhafuaod membets from the labour¬ 
ing classes are guided is dadsioci'niking 
by somebody from thopffty who general¬ 
ly belongs to the upper sirva of the rural 
society. More intcrestfng Uthit reprvsen* 
laiives from the labouring ctaues soon 
sun imbihiog the characteristics of the 
leisured classes. In many cases even their 


life*styk changes in no tiroc. In fact, they 
become 'decimsed' in a reverse way. It is 
difTiculi to ptDve that the decentralisation 
of the power structure through the iniro* 
ductioA of panchgyati raj could Khieve 
the goal of empowerment of the labouring 
people and establishmeni of the hege* 
mony of the labouring classes over the 
village society. 

Land Grau Move meni 

It may be necessary to discuss the issue 
a bilk mote daborateiy. To my mind, em- 
Rpwerment of labouring people as a pro* 
cess entails two very significant aspecis. 
It requires gating rid of old inhibhlons 
on the one hand, and acquiring critical 
awareness on the other of one's status in 
the social com plen leading loa solidariiy 
movement for struciurai change oi ilie 
society. It is ihe agt old docility of the 
labouring classes in general ihai allowed 
the landowning classes lo dominate over 
them. The religsous iradiiions and customs 
played an insirumental mk in keeping ihe 
labouring ctavses in an a^arian society 
docik withoui much coercion. Gelling rid 
of this docility is thcicbre the pre* 
condition foe empowerment of the labour* 
ing people. The process, however, remains 
not only incomplete bui may degrtseraie 
if not carried further towards logical frui¬ 
tion. For esiaUishini the hegemony of the 
Labouring people over the society as a 
whole, it is necessary to organise a 
solidarity mswement based on enhghren- 
ed perfk^ipc/tofi. A solidarity movement 
for land reforms and counicr*cducaiion 
is crucial for carrying out the task. Ii is 
unfonunaie that ihe question of counter- 
education never got its due importance in 
the agenda of the kiran movement in our 
country. 

Hse Left Front in Bengal also fail* 
ed mbevaWy at carrying out the task. The 
toul literacy campaign inKtated by the 
National Literacy Mission gave the left 
From a golden opponunity in this regard. 
In their fuiik real to claim total literacy, 
the respective Zilla Saksharaia Samitis 
misaed the spirit of functiona] literacy and 
reduced the campaign .into a Laodicean 
oercisc. It is no wonder that the first 
diaria of Bengal whidi had claimed 
to have achieved the goal of total literacy 
admitted recemly that about 50 per cent 
of nM>*lhefKa iwd lo illiteracy. 

It B interesting to recall n this context 
that Ihe land grab movement launclied 
during Umted Front goveroment ruk in 
the Late 60a helped the lebouring classes 
of rural IMsi Bengal to gd rid of (heir 
Bge*old docility to a large edent. The red 
(kg bccaibe the synb^ of struggk for 
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dw <c opp w 

rfoo. IldtftaOWQBdvUUMdKLcftFtQM 
wpfl nce wi tu eto ctio m tte awi^ 
vole of the niral Ubourin^ peopl e. The 
Cootrae ofl (he othet hend never even 
thoupht <^Uldns up the cnuia of letaor* 
iof pe^le ud ii tcaenlly looked upon 
es the perty jcpiesentinf ihe iaterette of 
ihe ruitl elhet Hoeever, cominc lo pow 
n (he TOe the Left From ne^ecud to cany 
oui I he ineoRi plete p roe m $uned during 
Ihe United Front rule. 


Gift from Arove 

1( b ell the more interestifl| that Opera* 
lion Baria. the only sipnifkant achieve* 
ment of left Front, was more a fift from 
above The opentiwt was carried out 
mainly by yme committed bureaucrats 
with (he support of bargadan and the 
siaie*lcvel pmy leadership, particularly 
Promode Dasgupta. the Left Front chair* 
min. The role of bargadars in the opm* 
lion was that of rather pasdve participa* 
(ion, notwithstanding the bng tradition 
of barge movemeni including the historic 
Ikbhiga movemeru. One nuy recaO in tius 
connection that it was ihe F loud Commis* 
Sion which had Hrsi upheld the cause of 
bargadars and recommended the rtsiora* 
tion of John KerrW btll to (real as tenants 
bargadars who supply cattle and agricul- 
lural implemcnis and to stipulate the share 
of crop recoverable from them to be one* 
third insiead of half. How^r, it did not 
recommend cKtending of occupancy rights 
to the bargadars. It is Opoation Barga 
which ensured the occupan<y nghis to the 
bargadars. 

In bet ween the land Revenue Comm is* 
sion's report recommending one*ihird 
share to bar^dars and Operation Barga 
ensuring occupancy rights, much waier 
has flowed ihrough ihe Ganges. A vigo 
rous peasani movement ensued after the 
recommendat ion of the Land Revenue 
Commission. As a result. Bhagehas 
Boards were constituted for settling 
disputes of crop*sharing between land* 
owners and sharecroppers. In ihe $0s and 
60s one of (he ma^ issues of the Krishak 
Sabha movement was against iheevklion 
of bargadars br refusing to pan with half 
of the produce as had been in vogue 
earlier. OperMion Barga may be said to 
have been the culmination of the process. 
Meanwhile the 2 amindari system M been 
abolished and big occupancy ryots and 
rem*piying tenure holders onerged as the 
elite groups in rural sociefy. 

Whai Rabindranath IhiDre said in a 
discourse with Pramaiha Chawdhury, a 
bhadralok and a renowned Bengali 
author, on the question of allowing pro¬ 
prietary rights to occupancy ryots proved 
to be true Pramatha Chawdhury has not 
been proved to have been wrong either. 
Tkfort fbared that the prqprieury rights 


aogld oaly the poor (you Who did 

MU know bow to prosed tteir inteicsu to 
(he freed and eunnutg of unscrupuloui 
usurmaodmoneylendera He argued that 
during (he tyranny of indigo traden. the 
Bengal zaniodars had protected the rights 
ofryou He believed that thcee among the 
ryots who knew how to protect themselves 
were even more dangerous and were likely 
to devour othm. In the process, one day 
(hey would emerge u the new eamindars 
by taking recourse lo all sorts of fraud and 
merciless cunning. He even espressed hu 
doubt about (heprotectlveabihiyof law. 
There were aapen lawyers to be employed 
by the b<g land grabbing ryots and who 
were out of reach of the petty ryou. 

Pranaiha Chawdhury argued that the 
l^maneni Seitlemeni had m a way rob* 
, bed the Khudkhest ryott of their tradi* 
lional righu to land and transferred the 
proprietorship lo a class of people who 
had never before enjoyed such rights. 
Zamindars bdore the Permanent Settle* 
meed were the collectors of revenue on 
cofltraciuil bads. Besides, zamindars 
under ^manent Settlement, notwiih* 
standing a few eueptions. wicre no ku op* 
pressive. Proprietary r^hts to ryots as pro¬ 
posed would only deprive the zamindars 
of the unearned income they used to make 
by way of Atorting a fee. from the ryots 
on transfer of occupancy nghis. Transfer 
of occuparscyr rights on paymeru of a fee 
to the zaminchrs w’as already in vogue. He 
included thai zamindars had no moral 
right to be the guardians of (he ryots irvd 
as such had noitvoral n^t to oppore con* 
ferrtng of proprietary rights to (he ryots, 
even if some of them fell prey to cunning 
fellow ryots or unscrupulota usurers and 
village moneylenders. They are after all 
adults and have the right to manage their 
own affairs. 

He. however, opined that tome protec¬ 
tive clauses couW be included in the law. 
lb describe the condiiion of Bengal ryots 
he referred (he novelist Ban kim Chandra 
Chatiopadhyi^ and a leader of eamin- 
darSk Bmki^Chakravafty. /^cording to 
Bankim Chandra, peasants of Bengal 
were suffering from three fflaJaues. name* 
ly. poveny. illiteracy and slavery. He held 
(he zamindary system largdy responsible 
for the sorry plight of the Bengal pea* 
sants. Even Bomkesh Chakravarty admit* 
ted that 70 per cent of the peasants of 
Bengal went to bed wirhout having two 
square meaU. Surprisingly. Pramaiha 
Chawdhury riHed that but for the mun* 
$ifs and petty government onksah. the 
Bengal peasanu would not liave been aMe 
to survive. It was not the zamiodars. nor 
the lawyers and potrtidans whom the 
zamindars pmrDmsad. but the government 
officiab who somewhat protected the in* 
(cresii of (he peasania The observation 
may not be altogether wrong. However, 
Pramatha Chawdhury advoeaied (he 


oHitt of lyeti ffOM t BbarelpoiM of view 
(o uphold (he (sonns of dvil society: 
He WH apprehensive of a communal 
upheaval a^ wanted to foresull that. 

Pranatha Chawdhury endorsed the 
demands raised in a big meeting of Bihar 
ryots held a Muaffarpui. The demands 
werr (I) compulsory primary educatiofl; 
|2| one charitable health centre at a gap 
of every four miles; (3) right to transfer 
by sale occupancy holdiftgs; (41 rights mer 
trees on occupancy holdings; <51 rights to 
dig ponds and build pucca bulldinp; and 
(6> occupancy rights be made pcrmancru 
wriih fixed rents ('maurisi* and *mokrirf). 

Is U not interesting to note that except 
in Kerala. Ihe first iwo.demands have not 
been fulfilled in any state even after 45 
years of independence and about 40 years 
iftcr the aboliiion of ihe ramindary 
vystem? One may not be siee also if Ihc 
Mxial and ecorsomic condihons of Ihe 
rural poor have undergone any radical 
change. 

PARrv BURIMiCKAlV 

Ihgore nghily observed ihai there 
would emerge a class of landholders no 
less oppressive after the abolition of ihe 
zamindary system. Chawdhury did not 
deny the possibility bui recognised (he 
ineviiabk course of history and warned to 
pre*«tnpt a bloody confrontation. It can 
reasorvably be said that notwiihstanding 
(he Barga operation, the 14 years of pan* 
chayaii raj could hardly bnng about any 
change m agrarian relations basically dif* 
ferent from what the liberals like, what 
PramaiHa Chawdhury had endorved many 
years ago No doubt, there developed a 
decentralised siruciure of instituiions 
which curbed the power of officialdom to 
a large exicni. Bui how far that could en* 
sure the emergence of an alternair leader¬ 
ship in terms of class and caste may noi 
be beyond doubt. One may even question 
if ihe political power structure could he 
funciiomilly decentralised under a cen* 
iraiised party structure. 

There may be some truth in the other¬ 
wise somewhat exaggerated contention 
I hat it rs the party bureaucracy which now 
holds power in rural West Bengal Tndi* 
tional village roJidariiy guided by village 
society norna which gave birth to the 
panchayati rar concept has already been 
dmtroy^ artd replaced by party soiidarily 
wrongly conarued to be class solidarity. 
In fact, after the Barga operation, there 
waa hardly any iwue for mas» mobilisa¬ 
tion and mass contact excroi penodical 
electoral exercises, and as su^ a situation 
of inertia has prevailed which was a fenik 
ground for the devHopmeni of bureau* 
cracy u) the pvty. It was the Ibul LiicrKy 
Campaign wiKh became an issue of mass 
rontaci afier a long gap. 


loat 
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1b my miDit ttw Left moveeacnt in West 
Bengal reaehediupeak inihelatett)iand 
early ?l)i and then it elided down to a 
point of almost no raurn. It may not be 
unreasonable to say iliai the most impor* 
cant organised movement of the labour* 
ing peasants with an element of spoci* 
lanetiy was the land grab movement laun* 
ched during the United Front rule, not* 
withstanding I he aberrations which ought 
to have been avoided. It was perhaps far 
more signiHcani than any other peasani 
movemeni. including the great Tebhaga 
movenieni. 

tor the fiisi hme» there was a slogan 
which caught the imaiinaiion of the 
labouring peasants, particularly the 
landless tabouicfs. and the response was 
almost universal. The movement spread 
lu almost all parts of rural West Bengal 
like wild* fire The esteni of active par* 
ucipation of the labouring classes was 
simpl> unique U nfort untie I y« no attempt 
has yet been node to study ihe import of 
ihemuvcmen systemaiically However, ii 
can be said wiihout Icar of contradiction 
ihai this movemeni brought in very 
Mgnificani changes m the pattern of con< 
Hict negotiation in rural wig Bengal. The 
labnuniig peasants recovered from one of 
the malaises relerred lo by Bankim Chan 
dra, namely 'slavery*. No longer could 
they be taken for granted. Oeiiing nd of 
the age*old docility they pow were pre* 
pared to take ihe offensive, while the 
joicdars and i ich peasants were pushed to 
a delensive position. Even the repretsion 
unleashed by Congress rule after the fall 
ot the llniied From government could not 
reverse I he process. Unfortunately, the 
l«ti From alter coming lo power failed 
to complete i he process, maybe, for fear 
ot losing governmental power. 

Joiedars and rl^ peasants, how^^. 
realised soon that the overt method of 
domination they were used to had to be 
changed and a new strategy had to be 
adopted. They convememly changed (heW 
colour and in no time penetrated into the 
locaM^el leader^ip of different Left par¬ 
ties, including the CPU M). There may be 
tome truth in the joke that class struggk 
IS over, now there is struggle of colour, ll 
IS lAieresimg that most of the violetii 
clashes that have taken place in rural Vib$» 
Bengal during the last 10>12 years have 
been by and large inteT*tmrty dashes, 
often among the Lef( parties, even if the 
bone of contention was land There may 
even be more casualties in inter>party 
cla&hev than m land disputes. The penesra* 
lion of joicdais. rich pea»anls and a 
number of uncrupulous persons in the 
U>«iil kvd party sirueture has given rise 
I o a di fferent son of vested imereti agai nti 
which Promode Dasgupia had dedared 
war. It appears now ihat the Left parties 
have baen trapped mio a saiuaiion from 


wtuali li would be very dimcoll for than 
10 come oui vkiwuc Urge^cak purgir^ 
of pany memben. which again may 
adswndy aftet iheir ckciortl prospects, 
ai least ror 4 lie time beihg. 

EuenoNs vs l 06 OUX*Y 

Itisappcrott that Left From wins dec* 
lion ai the com of ideology. In fact, it is 
the negative voles which now decide the 
fate of the Left Front. In the absence of 
any organised opposition which has s 
fuong idaolot kal bate or ary programme 
to invoke the imagination i the people, 
the Uft Front may not (Kt any real 
chaHenge in the foiesceabJe future. West 
Bengal Conpeu is an organisation of 
discredited iodividuak withoui any alter* 
nai is« programme or ideology and as such 
hardly has any electoiml prospect in the 
near future The only other opposition 
party with a sigruficaM following is the 
BJP. To my mind. BJP is likely to come 


Last year, on August 14. a day just 
before the 4Oiha0iuserury of the eoun- 
iry% independence, the people of Bihar 
had woken up to End their favourite news* 
papers informing them with screanic^g 
headlines chat ibe 'naulites' have once 
again iirvck at Ekwari, the srillag^ the 
very mentionof which, once used to send 
shivers down the spines of the members 
of the ruhni dassa and their lackeys, the 
middle class, alika 

But the smse of unease which the 
enlightened* citiicns of 
Patna mperienced at the prospect of the 
apparent renewal of 'nauilcs activities* 
at Ekwari quickly gave way to gratifying 
rehef. The Ekwari kilhnp were not an 
alarming event for then. this (ion it 
was not the laidlords who were the '.ajgai 
of najmliies but the same poor fann 
labourers whose cause, (he mmI*>** ooce 
claimed to be championing. Visibly 
relieved they bad sippqd addrtiooal cups 
of their morring b evskige while discuss* 
ing the latest kiUmgs by the 'aaaalUes': 
Now thai the 'naxaUtas* had shown (hair 
true colours (he labour dais' would 
realise (ha( the rvaaaliies me not lym* 


op aeon as a party to be reckaBad with. 
It bapafly which his an ideological basis 
and with slogans lo catch (be imagina* 
lioAS of even (he labouring classes of a 
particular religion, however, dangerous 
migh( be these slogans. 

To my mind, it isthe BJP which is likely 
(o put up a real chaUenge tothe Left Front 
rand to the ideology of leftism ultimately. 
The influence of BJP is growing in rural 
lAbsi Bengal, bui is yet to be visible in 
organised shape. Even in the rank and Ale 
of (he Left Front, the influence of BJP is 
traceable. The recent communal distur¬ 
bances are cases in point. The imolvrinenl 
of the local Left Front workers in (he com¬ 
munal conflRti is no longer any secret. 
It is only a matter of lime before com¬ 
munal pohtlcs takes over, pushing class 
and caste politics to the back-seal. In Wri 
B engal (he Left From can counter this 
possibiliiy If only ihey could rise to the 
occasion, getiing rid of the inertia they are 
suffering from 


pathetic to their cause and so would 
return to (heir old masiera This would 
mean that ih^ (the landholding classes) 
would now h»« rro problems in mainlain- 
ing their landoJ estates in far away villages 
and can be msured of getting the same 
obeisance whkh was their birihrighi but 
which (he labour class had siopptd pay¬ 
ing under (he demonic influence of the 
naxalUes. This would also mean that (hey 
can have as many 'naukars' in their horrica 
in (he cities as, t hey want and t he naukars 
will not indulge in acts of defiance and 
indisciptina. So went the discussions. 

Codling as it did after almost 20 years, 
saner Ekwari became known lo (he outside 
world, these killings should have occa¬ 
sioned some serious thought over why at 
alt such killings were still taking place in 
an area where the government had spent 
massive sums at 'developmou' and 'reao 
laiion* and *maintcn«ne^ of 'law and 
order’ which had been 'rudely disturbed' 
by Ihe *naaali(es' (wo decadea back. 

But let alone this, the kfliings did not 
generate even ao iou of readion, No 
newspapers bothered (o publish even a 
MIowMip or a backgrounder lo (he ineF 


Caste, Class and Agrarian 
Movements in Bihar 

Kriahiu Oiaitanya 

Two nctnt kitUngs in (he fluning Mds of runi Bihar potnt 
towards (he dynamics of agrarian tnobUisation and its success in 
overcoming (he question of casie-cfass contradiction and the new 
aiignmenls taking pince in the countryside of Bihar 
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or <h« ' 

tbai (be ntalflo M 
killed poor fttn bbouren ud this ivts 
bound to rebound on (hem. 

The lofM etception ms iipannech 
Mishn »ho jumps on any oppoitunicy 
(hat may bolster his elTorti id dblodpe the 
preseni dispensation ruling the sieie and 
thus (o reestablish (he lost empire of ihe 
upper casie landlords and bureaucrats 
over Bihar. Snce the Ekwari killing has 
taken place at a time whert (he leh panies 
were carrying a land liberation campaign, 
it provided ilr likes of Mishra another 
handle lo deiagrade the government and 
(he land llbvation movement. He had 
found the killing a direct fill*ou( of ihe 
'atmosphere of chaos and vIokAce* 
created by (he chief minisicr's pronounce* 
meni ihat the police would not take deter* 
tent action against those gr^ibing surplus 
lands of landlords as pan of the campaign 
lauiTched by leftist and exiremiit organi' 
satlon’. Misln immcdratcly prepared a 
memorandum calling upon the goverisor 
to dismiss Ihe government which had not 
only failed (o mainiatn 'tew* and 'order* 
but was also providing patronage to (he 
land'grabben The Ekwari blbngs however 
had nothing 10 do with the ongoing land 
liberation movement of the left parties. 

Since June this year, (he Bihar Pradesh 
Kisan Sabha (BPKS). the peasant wing of 
the IPF. had been enforcing an economic 
blockade agarisi about two dosen feudal 
landlords in the villages of Bhojpur. These 
landlordv ha>e achieved quite a noioriciy 
for their bmuhty in exploiilng the 
agricultural l^sourers. They are noi only 
in possession of big landholdings running 
into several hundred acres bul also by 
using the surpluses from agriculture and 
the manipulailoiu through bureaucraik 
feudalism have acquired enormous non- 
landed assets and have dtversiried Into 
businesses like transport, rke and flour 
mills and so cii. Jwala Singh, (he mukhte 
of Danwar Bihta who, Kcording to 
popular belief, had masterminded the in¬ 
famous Danuar Bihia massacre during 
the 19^9 Lok Sabha etections, and later 
on. (he massrape happened (o be one of 
the landlonls against whom the BPKS had 
been trytog lo enforce on economic 
blockade. What the BPKS aimed (o 
achieve through the economic blockade 
was forcing the landlords to capitulate 
before the peasant movement and give up 
(heir etphnuiive and oppressive tactic^. 

I^r impotfig an economic block^e, 
the peasant movement call for a social 
boymt of the landlords and try tq attack 
Ihe economic resources of the landlords. 
An appeal la made to (he agriculiuiil 
tebouitrs MM to wtMk on the fMds of (be 


heapen ai? reqaartad BPS so eapply eom* 
nodittea to the laodleida Bipe crops are 
harvasud by Ihe pcasaats' body. A fifth 
of (he harvmed crop is i^ortedly kept 
for (he party fund and (be real is disiri* 
buted among the needy people. 

TUs stmegy of ecoAomsc blockade hat 
registered significani succasei. For in¬ 
stance on Jime 20 last yaac. one of the 
landJoidt Rajmdhan Rai of Nonur village 
in Sahar blodt surrendered before a 
BPKS rally, paid Rs 6,000 lowirds fine, 
vowed lo p% enhanced wages lo the 
labouren and traai them viih dignity. 

Sankh Singh of village Ekwari hap¬ 
pened to be one of (he UoJordt against 
whom BPKS had imposed an economic 
bloctada Since his assets and businesses 
ara itmrn In various pant of the dlurki 
and SUM, he remained un^fected by (he 
economic bloctada He was running a 
iransport company which had a fleet of 
luxury buses, trucks and traaon. Ai pari 
of iheir camisign against the landlords, 
(he BPKS cadres had burnt down two 
luxitry buses and one tractor belonging to 
Sankh Sin^. since the laiie had decided 
10 run (hem in vioUiion of the economic 
blockade called by the BPKS. Even this 
had not deterred the landlord and when 
(he time came for transplaneng the paddy 
crop, he had decided to get his land sown, 
come what may 

Since (he agricultural labourers of 
Ekwari. m response lo ihe appeal of 
BPKS, had ^ided noi to work on the 
land ford'( ndd. Sankh Singh had called 
labourers bcbn|ifl| lo his fellow caste 
from sjsoiher village, BaruN and decided 
losow his fieMsatgun poin. He was one 
of the about 40 upper cass UndkMds In 
the village who held Umnsed arms. 
Besides Ihe licensed weapons the land* 
lords, as is normal in the villages of Bihar, 
held a number of unbceosed arms. So 
Sankh Stngh had no problems in amass* 
lug weapons for we in the gohar against 
the peasant activists if they dated to lesisi 
the sowing of his field. 

As (he landlord started getting his 
field sown, aciinsis of (he loiraJ unit of 
CPI(ML) (Liberation) and its open 
peasant wing BPKS. wvned the tendlocd 
jO df rki from it and ftraly surrender 
before (he people*s ooun and atone fdr hb 
past misd^L They also warned the 
labooren to desist from sowing work, 
violaiing the CEonomic Uockade impoaad 
by the BPKS which amounted to going 
against (he common wish of the vifUfe 
masses. The labourcri howmer ignored 
these warning. 

So Ihe CPI(ML) aciivtets iwfounded 
’he field and find in the «r to scare away 


fhe tendlocd nod hla men. Armed to (be 
M0U the luflotd and his men op«>ed 
fire on the CPIfMLl aaivtets kllUng two 
of them. The CPI (ML) cadres reialteied 
kilUng four and injuring two whers. And 
next day on August 14. the newspapers 
dutifully repened (hat the 'naxafites' have 
once again struck at Ekwari. 

As is well known. N was at Ekwari and 
the neighbouring area that (he now iwo* 
aftd*a*half decade old phase of (he re* 
mvigoraied and reviialised peasant move¬ 
ment began and then grew to encompass 
the whole of ceniral Bihar, broke new 
grounds across the Osngs and In the 
plateau regions of (he state and is slill 
gaming in strength and spread In Ekwari 
and the surrounding area the movement 
achieved tremendous success in its Tight 
against the eq^iuiion and npcAession of 
(he weaker ctesses. Its urengih grew and 
li achieved iiemendous success in mobi- 
lismg the (Oiling masses. Seciions of all 
castes joined the movement though the 
overwhelming proportion was rhove of 
dalii agriculturil labourers and poor 
peasants. This ww naiuriJ, gven ihe class- 
caste reality of rural Bihae 

But admittedly the movement could not 
achieve much success in mobiJising the 
poorer sections of the upper castes as well 
as middle peasantry belonging to back¬ 
ward castes. The deep-rooted caste con- 
sciousneu proved a big o^^stacle in deve* 
loping class solidarity of the wiirking 
masses. The Ekwari incident had an im* 
ponani lesson for the movement that 
despite the two-and-a-half decadev of 
work among the rural masses, the casie 
conscaousnesv of poorer seatonsof upper 
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CMtti remaiw «<ormi4»bl« obcttde «jid 
k M ksue ttvi requires to be devoted 
more ibinkinc and effom. Tttt Amtuli- 
Harinuhehak kiUtitfs howeitr had all the 
elements of a dass war but nevenhelcss 
had different set of lessons for the 
agrarian movemeni. 

This killini had as its backfround a 
protrKted movement waged by the Mae* 
door Kisan Sangram Sarali (MKSS) to 
UberaiB a tract of *gainnt 2 arua*ain* 
(public common) lands iUegally occupkd 
by a bhumihar landlord, Shy^nandan 
Singh, of the nearby Karwan village, 
around 50 km from the state capital and 
a demand for enhancement of wage rata. 
A rapactous landlord, Singh owns about 
45 acres of land and is in llegal pouca* 
lion of several tracts of gairTna 2 arua*ajn 
land. 

Singh is a key figure of the KUan 
Sangh, floated by the landed elements of 
the area. OHgintlly a brainchild of the 
*$heie-e*Bihar* of yore. Ramlakhan Singh 
>bdav who ti now m JD(A), the Saogh has 
organised landed elements from all caitea 
to crush the peasant movement. Since Its 
inception the Sangh has committed a 
number of massacres and murders of pea* 
sani activists. 

The peasantry of the area organised by 
the MKSS however has been agitating for 
freeing the gairmazarua land and for 
enhancing the wage rate. The landlord 
Singh howmer has been resisting the 
peasant's demands. When the labourers 
had refused to work on his fields, he had 
|Oi his land cull iva led by bringing farm 
labourers from outside. Upon this the 
MKSS had dmided not to let the landlord 
harvest the crop. And thus on February 
26-March I. the peasants led by MKSS ac* 
tivists had harvested the gram crop from 
a five Ngha plot occupied by Shyam* 
nandan Singh attd dumped the harvested 
crops in the neighbouring Sarvanf- 
Musahan village 

Soon the landlord mobilised the Kisan 
Sangh hooligatu. The nouveow nche 
yadavs of Amauli and Hannathchak 
belongini to Kisan Sangh ganged up 
Armed to the teeth and helped by the local 
police, the yadavs raided the Sarvam 
Muaahari village and retrieved the ert^ 
harvested by the MKSS cadres. On the 
same evening around dusk the MKSS 
cadres raided Amauli and Harinaihchak 
villages and killed five people who had 
participated m the reirlevaJ operation on 
behalf of the Kisan Sangh. All those killed 
were yadavs and ibe^MKSS contingent 
also consisted piepondemely of yadavi 
betides Muiahars and othkr dalii castes. 

This killing thus showed that the pro* 
periled rUiaes from various castes are 


jocniif haads lo cnah the popular move 
mem of peasant Labourers. After the 
killing the Bihar CM, laloo Prasad, 
puokd at the ‘nrange allimces* angrily 
asked a viJlmev. Kamcahwar Vhdav. ai 
Harinaihchak, **Why did you go lo the 
rescue of a blumihar landlord who owns 
over 40 to 50 acres of land? After all you 
•re a poor ^htkv, and as such, you should 
Ml have gone to bis rescuer Aithrslhdav 
insiantly replied minciDt no words that be 
did own five acres of land and was an 
‘active member* of Ihe Kisan Sangh whidi 
(he landed elemenis hav« fermed lo pro* 
Met (their) land and propeny from the 
Nasalites, and as the manber of the 
organisation (they) decided to help 
ShyamnandM Singh who is also a 
member of the Sangh". 

At the odier end. the killing also 
showed that class consoouancss among 


KALAHANDi in the recent years has 
become synonymous with drought, star* 
vaiion. pove r ty and all such maladies of 
the human world. Not surprisingly (here* 
fore, ever since the odd'IOs 'Kalehandl* 
has been hitting the beadliiMs in the 
regional as wefl as national newspapers 
and magaziics. Between 1966 and I9U 
three prime rainisten have vaKed the 
diatrici a nunte of tiroes to asseu the 
gravity of starvation deaths, child-selling 
aAd htustan bangs surviviag on mere pass 
and inedible roots, etc Oovmnenis hive 
been claiming that a number of special 
schemes, to change the siiuaiion in 
Kilahandi, have already been taken. 
Reseaiefaers and acadenuoar^ hme under¬ 
taken lesearch on the vvkBu aspects of 
the drought n KalaAandj. 

Is drought die real probleni b Kalahan* 
d)7 The shortage oi rainfall has alwiyr 
been held to be the cuLprii. From Ihble I 
we see that during th^period I9t7 to 1996 
the avenge annual rainfaU b Kalthandi 
has been 1454.9 mm. whidi is quite im* 
pressiva In seven yean during this period 
the niofnll in Kalahandi has been more 


ywlavt wgiAlaad by MKSS should have 
no hedtaiion in attacking yadav hooUgass 
of KisM Sangh once again iighlighti this. 
This aSo shows that the task of runaing 
over the roidd Ic peasantry b still confron¬ 
ting the movem cnt. That five acre owning 
^kward farmers should be aligning with 
50 acres owning upper caste landlords 
shows that the middle peasantry is still 
lying in the vice*Uke grip of the landlordk 
Unless the movement succeeds b winnini 
over the middle petianiry, the task of 
lilting the balance of ebss forces In the 
rural areas in its favour will remain un¬ 
finished. And thu requires some serious 
thinking on the stand the movement has 
uken over the question of peasant-led 
Irani formation of agriculture which 
the movemen so far appears to be 
still treating as reactionary lumpen 
iransformaiicp. 


than the average rainfall of Orissa. Only 
in five years has H been less than the state 
average. Further, those five years also 
cannot be called the drought years in 
Kalahandi. Dunng the past 20 years, 1966 
has recorded the lowest rainfall in t)w 
diMnci around 976 mm. During 1990*91. 
Kalahandi had a rainfall of 2447 mm, 
highest recorded in decades. Can we say 
then that deficii rainfall is the cauk 
of drought (rneteorobgici) drought and 
agricultural drought...) whkh leads to 
poverty? The problems then must lie 
elsewhere 

Is the crop pattern responsible for (he 
agricultural (bought in Kalahandi? From 
the Ikbles 2and 3 we rind that 49 percent 
of its area is under forests, among (he 
highest b Orusa and const! lutingjoughly 
10.5 per cent of the forest area of Orisaa. 
Of the cultivaied 7.02,000 hectares, 
foodgiain b grown on 12 per cMi of the 
area. Udy. which requiro more water 
than other crops, is grown only on 41.7 
per certi of the cultivated area. Ag^utn* 
imaiely 40 per ceni of the craped area 
b under dcoughi-rcsisuni a^ dry-land 


Drought in Kalahandi 
The Real Story 

Jagadieh Prudhaa 

The problems of Ksltthandi Mre not unique^miny other drought- 
prone jrets of Omsj uid the adjoining states suffer from more 
or less the same pattern of distress, which is rooted in the 
distorted deyehpment perspectives of the state. 
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Abe cf4«a akni ii4th ptdia Hr nafig 
tnd tni«. Then b who « Mot thn. 
«DC( dw «mi under paddy oo^ hu in« 
creued. dromht hu become mom acuta 
So the fisurm say clearly that iminfaU 
shoriage has not been the caiua More- 
over, tmvnunent l eco r d s show that ia the 
past few ywt paddy culiivttion has been 
dedinint in Kalahandi. 

Agriculture sdentisis belirve that 
Katahandi, Konput and adjoiniog pans 
of Chhaiisgvh and Basur ia Madhya 
Pridaih have been the naturd habitat or 
genetic home for a number of large vihc- 
lies of rice Rice cultivation is older here 
than in other pins of India. Recommea* 
ding the introduction of hybrid rice and 
such other crops will only aggravate the 
problem. In fact by careful Med seketion 
over the centuries farmen in Kalahandi. 
like subsistence ihrmers in many other 
itgioni. have deve l oped an astonishing 
range of crops. TMs has provided them 
with adequate protection againii 
monsoon—fa lures, pests, blights and so 
on. Sadly, the people who blame the tradi* 
tional crop latrcrn of Kalahandi do not 
know that, by using the least amount of 
chemical feruUsers, pcsiKidcs or hybrid 
seeds, the farmers* per capita food pro¬ 
duction in Kalahandi is hi^r than that 
of Orissa and India. 

There have of course been frequent crop 
failures in Kalahandi in the recent years, 
bui they are neither due to meteorological 
nor agricultural drought. Economists. cn> 
virortmentalkfis and agficu hure scientists 
will now have to com a new terminology 
for this corsliiion. The biggest irony 
however is thd Kalahandi has been a food 
surplus disirct all this while despite the 
monumental crop failures. 

During the year 199^90 per capita food 
production of food in India was 203.13 kg 
and in Orissa it was 253U)3 kg. in Kala* 
Nandi i he same year, per ca pita food pn^ 
duction was 331.66 kg which is much higher 
than the national average and about 30 
per cent higher than the sute average 
(Tkble 4). Acmrdmg to the final report by 
J Das on Land Revenue se'.tlemcni io 
Kalahandi diarict (1946-56) ’‘Dunng the 
last twenty yars there was no failure of 
crops (in Kalahandi) ocepi ia 1936-39. 
1945-46. 1946-47 and panial failure In 
]P47-4g. There was however lunkieai 
reserve stock to meet the requirement of 
the peoptel* 

For the past decade or so intrilectuals. 
planners, poiiicians and many outsiders 
have been using tenoa like *defoitaiaiioa*. 
"drought’ and "crop faiUirc'. etc. for the 




No* 

Ihek flM>n 

Ite uaaqoal Iwdbo Miag i and 
la adki i ncii . etc, for (he poverty of the 
distncL Some of the foh^ag staUnks 
wid reveal how landkBMMM ia coMri- 
buting Io the poverty of Kalahandi: 
capiu cro pp e d area In Kalahandi 
is 0.592 bectare which is the higheei ia 
Orisaa. The state evemp per capita 
cropped am b 0.332 hectare 
—ibeal number of landholdings against 
the populadofi is the second highest in 
Kalahandi la Orissa. Bolangir tops the 
list wiib 15.71 per cent follow^ by 
Kalahandi it 15.39 per cent. This figure 
for Omsa i» 12.62 per csu. This clear¬ 
ly shows that Kalahandi and Bolangir 
have the least problem of landlessness 
compared to other dlMricu (Ibbles 5 
and 6). 

—Recent statisiict put the percentage of 
landleu agrkulturmi labourers at 31.03 
per cent of the total population which 
is ivot a wry high figure compared with 
most pans of Orissa/lndla. Some sam¬ 
ple survey by NOOs haw shown that 
the percentage of landless in reality is 
leu than the government figure of 3li)3 
per cetH. 

-Economic survey of 195035 indicates 
that 96.2 per cent of trib^ were depm* 
deni on agriculture for (heir Ijveiihood. 
68.2 per cent were owns odiiwors and 
only 2.4 per cent were tenants (P-243. 
ODC-1980). The inbals in Kalahandi 
haw been lesv dependent on HFP 
(forest) than (he inbals of Korapui. 
PhuJbani. Ganyam and hence deforcsia' 
tion IS no( the major reason for their 
impovvfishmeni as some believe. 

—As per the stalls)ICS of 19(1. tbe density 
of population per sq km la Kalahandi 
was 114. This fiiure for Orissa was 169 
and the eweage density of population 
for India was 216. One may compare 
this figure with the DOP of West 
Bengal which is615. Bihar 402. Assam 
254 or (he neighbouring state MP with 
111 

—The decadal populaiion growth In 
Kalahandi during 1901 to 1991 have 
been always leu ihan ihe sute or na¬ 
tional growth. Between |97| and 1961 
the variation has been 4154)6 whereas 
it was 20.17 for Orissa m>d 24.66 for 
India. 

An article in Sunday, <3aBuary 24-301. 
nentioQS (hai 263)00 ""large fanning 
houses hold 1.703X10 beciares of land and 
ckiog this UMisiics a senior goverameot 
offidal erepbassM the "lopsided disuibu- 
boa* of land as the piob kiu for the pover¬ 
ty of Kakhandi. This is a asiskading: 


■aac kbea OMk of tbae 263XP on an 
avenge own only 6461 hMira of land 
and chat too moat of these knds are unir- 
rigatad. It is laost untonunaie therefore 
that, while a la rge number of these 363XX) 
farners are alio reeling wider powriy, 
they are landed as "large farming house- 
boldi*.’' 

In sontf of the better^ff and more fer¬ 
tile districts of Orissa* Ibe land distribu¬ 
tion is even worse which can be seen from 
Ibble 7. So one cannot attribute lopsided 
disenbution of laivd as a factor for poverty 
in Kalahandi. 

In the land settlement of 1946-56 all the 
lands in Kalahandi had been classified 
Into 20 differtni categories l^nd having 
supplemental or protectiw irrigation 
facilliies were put into the following 
categories: (I) Bahai Khanpanl; (2) Berna 
Kharipam. (3) Mil Khanpeni, (4) Bari 
Kharipani. (5) Bahai Pani. (6) Berna Pam 
(7) Mai Pam. These seven cetegories of 

Tams I; RaiuiAi I ix Kaiahanoi ANuOaiuA 
(Annual) dusik. 197? 91 

fm mm) 



Kalehandt 

Oritrj 

1977 

1)54 7* 

1)27.5 

1971 

l)60.l" 

13)3 2 

1979 

10691* 

9512 

1990 

1)5) 7' 

1)220 

1911 

1147 i 

14900 

1912 

1116 9 

14920 

196) 

1119 1 

16400 

1994 

DM 9* 

10190 

1993 

1755 2* 

1607 0 

I9M 

D62C 

1549 0 

1997 

1046 7« 

10400 

1996 

9710 

19)70 

1999 

107)0 

1294 0 

>990 

22140* 

16660 

1991 

NA 

DOflO 

1992 

N A 

• - 

* kanin (riuch Kalahandi received more rein. 

fall Ihan ihr iiair avenge 
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Tam • 2 Land Uvl rN Kai ahandi J>r,iiiL i 

Total cropped area 

).7),000 ha, Toljl 


icographual 


area 11.59.000 

Prreeniage of cropped 


area lo local 



geographical area 

49 46 


^rceiuagc of foren 


•fca lo total 



geognphical area 

46 1 11999-90) 

Pereemage of paddy 


crop area i» local are* 


(cropped) 

' 41.71 (191647) 

Petceniage of cropped 


area irngaied 

: 921 (1966-67) 

^pulaiion 

. I).393n0(199l) 


mi 
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Iftodi uMd (ogn cspptoBMMd or prottc- 
rive irricatioo ftom unkA, ttUAi*. *hiv' 
(lake) and ocher lou/ca which were pre- 
vktttriy owmed by die eurukn or private 
euhtvtiort. It ii cstunaud ctet 01 Kalahan- 
di diftrict, el the time of iodependeAce 
such land (hevins protedhe irngaiion) 
comprised about 4S per cent of the local 
cultivable area. However, after indepcn' 
deuce most of these Irriiation sources are 
^liontlised* artd ia the abseoce of 
nalnienance most of them are ao more 
In a condition to provide any irrigatioA. 
*n)u IS a mafor reason why tfie total ir* 
rifated area in Kalahandi. instead of in* 
CTcasint, has come down to 9.21 per cent 
of the total cropped area aa in the year 
191^17. 

Tlie few irrigation pro)eets that have 
been undertalvn in Kalahandi district so 
far are mostly renovation or mpamion of 
the age-old irrigation tanks formerly own¬ 
ed by the ro)ul families or 1 few Goun* 
tiai (ea«villa|e heads) (Ikble I). 

The people who have controlled the 
politics of Kalahandi as 'peoples represen* 

4 

Utivei' all have irrigated lands even 
though for most of (hem agrkuliuie is not 
the primary source of living. Since most 
of them have hardly any intereM in agri* 
cuhuie. they have not shown any intercei 
to dMiop irngacion systems in Kilahanifc 
If a politician has fought forthelndrawiti 
projeet, it is with the ambition of setting 
up an industry rather than for develo(N 
meni«of igrkuJtum If they had lovd 
agriculture, they would have (ought for 
projects like Lower Sundar. Indra. Sandul. 
Udanti. etc. which would benefit the so- 
called chroncally drought-prone areas 
and bring benefit to the local people. As 
In the flood^rone areas. uiiKTupulous 
poUticians have expkriied floods, drought 
and poveny to mobilise votes. Despiie the 
high rainfall, amazingly high production 
of foodgrains. vast areas of good qualiiy 
agnculturaJ land, comparatively a lowly 
populated area and abundant natural 
resources, it is a fact that a vast number 
of the people of Kalahandi Ibvc been reel¬ 
ing under acute poverty To undemand 
the causes of poverty m Kalahandi (and 
many other areas similar to Kalahandi) 
one may look at the following four 
phenomena which are all inier-linked. 

Ph^omenon-I: There is no mechanism 
for compensating occasional cr^ lost la 
debtedness of farmers increases due 10 (a) 
Inadequate investment for subsequent 
cropping. <b) Maintenance of land is 
ignored*—(i) Furtltfr leducoon in output, 
(ii) Indebtednesa increases, (ai) Unonploy- 
ment of agpoikural labowreri mci mts . 
and <iv) land oansfer to non-ogncuhuntts 




h ectt w of land in Kalahandi having pra- 
lectht irrigadoA has employmeni potan- 
lial for about 290 person days per year 
whenai iadisiRsicd cuhivKion the same 
landis cuktivaud with an employmeni of 
about go person days per year. 


P t mm mmn ffi(a)t»dMogiiaoow 
of irrigatioo (onk. pood, kata, w^O. g(c} 
are neglected arid <b) Depletioo' of 
forest—partsoilarly the village and *pain* 
foitM. Area with protective irrigatioB has 
got reduced and crop loK retulu in 
poverty. 


Tasi e }: AicA Oi^ ATEO av Size. CuCss or OrcaATioNAi H oumno (19gj>g6) 



Number 

Arce 

ftt CCM of 
Ibsal Ajte 

PwCeM of 
Total KoMi^ 

ielow J he 

79.900 

4).700 

9.91 

$$.70 

1 io 2 lie 

40,900 


199$ 

29.1$ 

2 le4lie 

$1,000 

iMfiOO 

$040 

2347 

4 to 10 he 

2J.$00 

IMM 

$009 

1090 

lO and abrwe 

$.100 

47.400 

10.7$ 

M4 

TtHil 

2.1$AOO 

4.40,700 

— 
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Ibsal Pro- 
duciioa of 
Cercak 
IHTI 

^ Capua 
Prodvet ^ 
beet (Ka> 

^ Capua 
Production 
?tr Vtar 
lOffl) 

‘bsal Food 
Production 
(MT) 

Pn Captu 
ProducliOA 
Per >bar 
(K|) 

ftr Capiie 
Production 
Day 
(Cm) 

India 

l$90t9QQ0* 

19910 

$1$ 

I706)0000« 

203 1$ 

$$« 

Oriua 


217 $9 

594 

?97$5?0 

25303 

49) 

KelahanA 

)$i4ao** 

22090 

40$ 

$2I$$0 

331 96 

909 


Sovrre * fadie fee/, Fubhcanondmiaon. Mmiury of I end KGOl.piei. 1aWe 10 I (owluding 
prodvctiOA of puhet) 

** OnMr AgneWrwef Swr<tr«a /ete so. dirfcior of Agriculture end Food Production. 
Onwe. p 29 10 p J}. Ibbic 20 

For iheobovecompuMiofl populMionof Indmw laben as 940 million and 1 hr popula- 
iioa of Omia and Kalahandi air taken ai 31 SI, nilliof) and I $92 million mpectim- 
ly These figum aie the Pnmsional Ccami figure t (or 1991 A|ainu ihc populaiKNi 
ol 1990 (he per capita production of foodgraiR vould have been ilighily hi^r for 
all (he abme catcforiev 


Tam t S On oat iowal Hoio iw. Ab» a Ove bati o er Siri. Claw or Ov» rat ioma l Hm oino in 

OaisvA. I99M1 


No of HoUinp Rer Cent 


Diurict 

Below 

Ofw 

Hcclare 

1 (0 $99 

•4 10 999 

to and 
Above 

Total Ptt Cent of Land* 
No of of No of holdings 
HoSdiags HoMrngi (o No of 
10 l^ipu- Tbial 
lalion House¬ 
hold 

Balasore 

I43$$l 

139404 

19453 

1662 

333070 

14.34 

9707 

’Boianpr 

93519 

114422 

17372 

3744 

229256 

13 71 

77 14 

Cetlaek 

itetoo 

191997 

2140$ 

1299 

475499 

10.27 

6041 

DhenUnaf 

90$$$ 

109970 

10194 

791 

210270 

13 29 

73.44 

Geiuam 

I9S924 

110944 

13179 

1909 

$23976 

1213 

61.49 

Kalahandi 

41099 

120587 

21102 

3333 

206III 

1$.39 

73.39 

Keoighar 

6)070 

72121 

9212 

49$ 

143999 

1391 

69.93 

Korapui 

109409 

i$i$a 2 

42663 

4904 

307679 

12.38 

57 43 

Mayurbhunj 

ll$|00 

]<Q]47 

14777 

997 

231611 

14.64 

76.34 

Piulbeni 

49149 

$279$ 

7946 

930 

109730 

l).$0 

hXOI 

Puri 

2HC77 

107194 

13300 

)I$S 

332116 

11.36 

65.22 

Sambalpur 

107979 

14917$ 

$2917 

3631 

394709 

12 93 

61J9 

Suedertarh 

42529 

12134 

13997 

I6S7 

140316 

10.49 

33.19 

Onaaa 

J$$9e57 

1SOI392 

23970$ 

29406 

$329130 

12.63 

66.49 


Scwfcv AtncNburef Cenitf Aeporr. 1970-71. 1979-77 and 1990-11; SwwNWf *4ternicr Onaw. 
199$. ppm, lIXTheauaibcvofhoueehoUsindiffercoi dctincu taken kom the Census 
of 1991 II «s aiiumrd (hat each laiwlkoldjr^ u owned by eoe household, the number 
of lanAeia w KatoMndi wil be 39A2 per cent of (he lotal population. 
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pIMl^VWwtk* 

jfli, oil cnncKiod. etc) tod (b) D^leiioa 
oi Um w (i) Bnp^oymees m oc* 

tivitki bii | 0 M down, (ii) Fbdder dtricit 
for catlk hki an advene rfleot oa crop 
pndoaba. <iu) laoeadnc ntpi^oiL, and 
iiv) Depleciofl of forest cauana drying up 
of Ureami and has effteted winter crop¬ 
ping which usd to compensate for occa* 
yont] monsoon crop l^es. 

Ph emo m e n on-iy: Increased yield in the 
command aiea of Kirikud Dam has 
meant that paddy gitpwen in raJnfed amas 
hat stiff competition from paddy growen 
in irrigated treaa Tlus has also ruined the 
economic coaditjon of farmen in non- 
irrigated areas of Sambalpur. Bolangir 
and Sundergarh districts. There has been 
a fail in the porchasing po*er of locb^ 
people^ a fall in the demand for paddy 
from Kalahandi and non •remunerative 
prices for paddy from Knlahandi outside 
and in Kalahsndl. Supply of foodgriin 
relief from outside has disccuraged 
growth of locaf food production, funner 
reducing the demand of local food pro* 
duce. The governmeni support pricer for 
paddy is not rcmunemiive tor the fanners 
in run fed areas, h 19^2 113 the support 
prices for paddy fcomman/per guinial) 
was Rs 122 which was not adeguare at alt. 
[>uring the period lV82-t992 the cost of 
production has gone up by four to five 
times and hence in 1992 the support price 
of paddy should be ut least Rs 450 per 
quintal. But ihegovern'meni has fixed It 
at Rs 280. Moreover dunng Nuvrmbei 
l99l*Jaj)uary 1992 in Kalalwndi (also in 
many ot her pockets of Or j sea); he aciu at 
price of paddy was between Rs 180 and 
|Rs 220 per quintal. This has been pau¬ 
perising the farmers and leading the en* 
^tire population into the grip of poverty. 
Tlie traders and mooeylenders in iCafa- 
handi—who also control the iiolitical 
power and the bureaucracy, have been 
nourishing while the local farmers are 
sinking in poverty 

Is ihctc a solution? The problem of 
Kal^iandi is primarily due to the iregli* 
genceof agriculture and the farming sec¬ 
tor and not due to the deficrt in rminfalt 
or any natural disaster. The problems are 
totally government*created. Tlte Indtmvaii 
Project which is under coiBiruclion will 
women the condliton of ihe people of nm* 
inigaud ares in Kaiahandi. Koripui. 
Bolangir and Sambalpur districts. Ihe 
following are some recommendations to 
iMprove conditions: 

(I) A flieu Hurt Oeveiopmtm and 
HbferyM Devtiopneni Approach: The 


jw iiiiii i a m itf wp 
ajg InAiSi^ fttdtvlpg. 


ittdittoMitrftfSionq—arnahtdi 
teahrayabca bmedmuih lO uiaiitaid 
devaloproent. So the etteosoo of the 
mkro-wmanhed de««topmaoi could bring 
a ravoluikmary change in Kalahandi. 
Because of the lypkal landscape of 
Kalahandi. moM of the villages form a 
number of micro-waicraheds and there is 
therefore a tranendouspoiettia] for their 
devtiopmeoi which could provide protec¬ 
tive irrigaiioii during ihe kharif and 
winter harvst seasons. In fret the farmers 
have been developing the micro-water- 
sheds quite scieniiricallv. which has been 
disconiinucd after goverrttBeikt interven- 
lions. Impoverishmcnc of the farmen in 
the post-ind^iendersce period has also 
been atsotber reason A rough estimate 
shows (hai to derek^ the micro waier- 
sheds in the aon-imgated areas of 
Kalahandi to proridc protect ire irrigation 
to about 80 pa cent of the cultivable land 
in the disirKl. an amount of Rs 5X00 
million will be required which is about 
half the cost of the Indrareii Irngaiion 
Project. 1 his can be spent orer a period 
of 10 years. Thi*. will aho crtHe additional 
employment for 3.004300 peOple erery 
year. h>od pfoduciion can be multiplied 
by four 10 fire limes and the returns will 
be enormous 

This will also pare the way tor derelop- 
mmi of iodustfiev. irade and commerce 
in the dntnci. Kalahandi alone has the 
potential of producing an extra one 
million tonne of foodgrains, if the micro- 
wBiosheds ure properly developed. 

<21 Slop mtdium/ifiajai rrigafion pro- 
yfcts pipeitne: These p to j e cts will only in¬ 
crease r^ionai disparity and adversely af¬ 
fect the pec^e 


(yiSmphmrtafX^d^grmtporn dof- 
tidn Tbt Tdl^ ap pr oa dt of gorem- 
aieu/NGOa oeeds to be stopped. All 
food for work programmes, free food 

TiMls 7; DtsiaiCTwitt l2lUo DtSTiiBi.rTX}N 


Diflrici TbuU Nd^reentage ftreentage 
of ofW oflbial 
HoUingi Category land 
.above to Ibtal Owned try 
400H<c No of %• 
lares <A) Hcldings Category 


Balasore 

21115 

9.28 

2789 

Cuttack 

Z2692 

4.77 

2121 

Caiuam 

17088 

5.28 

2780 

Sambalpur 

31555 

k207 

43.72 

Pun 

148SS 

4.40 

2401 

Kalahandi 

34435 

11.14 

37.81 

Orissa 

(Arengej 

287106 

8.02 

32.37 


Treis I; BFrevKiAftiu oi laatOATicm 
Pauietis 


Name of Project geneheiary 


Rtpal Nalla MIP* 

Jamuiu Sager HIP«« 
CNviMiar MIP** 
Karuna Sager M*P»* 

Aiurgarh MIP** 

gandamunda MIP«* 

Aihasagar MIP*« 


The Family 
members of fonner 
rukr of Kalshsndk 

II 

The Gouncia family 
of Kairupan 
No additional bene- 
fii to any fanner 
Addiitonal beneFii 
II hegligible 
Government afri* 
cultural farm only 


* During uae rule there wu a diveiuon 
which was made pucca after independence 
** It n unprovemcni of an aiiiing 'kata’. 
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DWlKt 

Br(9» 1 

»B< of 
local 
Holdings 

Hectare 

Percen- 
lage of 
Ibul 
Area 

1 to 3.99 Ha 

Ikrcea- Percen¬ 
tage of ugc of 
Total Ibcal 
Holdings Area 

4 to 9.99 Ka 

^btceei- Pareen* 
lage of late of 
Ibcal Tocal 
HoMinii Area 

to Ha and Abore 

Pereen- Pcrcen* 
lage of lage of 
Ibcal Total 
HoMingc Area 

Batasore 

5082 

16 20 

42^ 

56il9 

8.02 

22 86 

O 51 

0443 

Botangir 

40.7V 

1123 

49.91 

52.30 

7.65 

23.50 

1.63 

1294 

Cmiack 

54 84 

21.38 

40.37 

56.40 

A50 

19.31 

0.27 

02.90 

Dhcnkanal 

42.98 

tS.TO 

51.82 

62.75 

4J4 

It02 

0.37 

03.51 

Gan jam 

60.47 

23.76 

34 25 

48.72 

4.68 

20Jl 

0.51 

07.19 

Kalahandi 

29 A4 

08J7 

58.50 

53 93 

10.23 

27.41 

161 

10.27 

Keonjhar 

45.82 

15Ji 

50.11 

62.19 

5,70 

20.32 

0.34 

93.03 

Koeapwl 

t5J» 

09.52 

49 24 

U68 

13.86 

36.09 

1.59 

09.69 

Mayurbhaaj 

49.13 

I8J0 

44.10 

54.31 

8.38 

23.2? 

0.38 

0340 

Pb III bam 

43JI 

14^1 

4tiN 

55.I9 

7.14 

22 80 

0.86 

06.98 

Puri 

63.31 

25.87 

3127 

5010 

606 

1949 

0.34 

04 32 

Sambalpur 

38AJ 

I0J» 

50.27 

46 22 

11.16 

30.37 

1.91 

13.35 

Sandei^h 

30J3 

08 50 

58.57 

58.14 

9.91 

27.80 

181 

07.74 

Onam 

46 88 

I5il5 

45.11 

52.58 

7.17 

2493 

CBS 

07.44 


Soirer SiattSKUi Ahurttu t/Onm, 1915. DBS, Oriua. Bhubaneswar. 
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MnOUM MaOi » M Rdppcd. TW 
fOventBMiil btt to enure ftir prioe to aB 
africuJiMal pioduon by tumphaun^ the 
n)irketu)( nr work. 

{*) Support aervtcts/bf the/armtn to 
bt buili’Up u/i4 sire/igrHefwd: There hat 
Men no cold ttorcfe and other infmcnjc- 
turn m the dUiriet for wtiKh ooiOBS. 
pocttOM and other veieuties and fruttt 
of the district are procured by (he (raden 
at throw away price and eaponed to 
Raipur to be imported later for sale at 
bifh prKes m Kalahandi. The neAit bet* 
ween politicians, traders and (he bureau* 
cracy lias to be destroyed. This entails a 
lofig'iefm process of political and social 
rducation of the peofde lor this alone 
holds the key to development in (he 
dislnc(. Wnhoui (his, no dcvelopmeni 
pro$ramffle will have any impact on the 
dmrrct. 

The policies of (he stace and na(ional 


MUCH has been written on (he risks^of 
introduciflf koni*actin| hormonal coo* 
(raceptives in third world countries. The 
arfuments includr doubts orer lont*tenn 
safety, unacceptable side^YacU. parti* 
culady chaotic menstrual blccdlQf; 
women bcsj% urged to accept these 
metho *' «(«noui being (old what tide- 
enixu to otpcd; ajid women being mprei* 
(Dented upon with r>ew drugs without lo- 
fonoed cooaoK. 

The above ■fuments ire all vibd in the 
curreni campaign In India against iiuio 
ducing Norplant, a hormonal implaot 
which, once fined, it lo give cocv 

traceptive protection for five years. 

In addition (here n a pcssibitity of 
vioUsiofl of human rights n the Norplaoi 
programme which did not cuu in mass 
diatnbutioQ of pills and in imm eipcn* 

roenlaiiMi whh inyacublea. VMMren os 
pi|L or iojed^es can aiiivly disooniinue 
these metboth if they esnooc er^ure the 
s^d^efrecta By throv^ away the pills or 
refusing to (ura up for the nect inicctien. 
Not M with Norplant, 


pom M litre ben dbeoly aUboiiV 
the OMHn ami Bvkg ia aav pret od the 
earik The recett cha^gs Is oor gorens* 
mea pod rief is folag to here • tremeo* 
doos kspsa os the life of (he common 
pccpia Tbb is Bkely toeocounge isranger 
regkmaJ conpeUtios for *iuryivsr. So, 
ustca (he people is Ralahamti are helped 

10 be aim and setire Is advance, (hey may 
get pushed fresher down. 

The probfens of Kalahandi ire mm uni 
qua,Many ocher to<slfed drougM-prone 
areas of Orioa and adioiaiDg Madhya 
PttdesIfaAd Bihar have more or Ms the 
lariK type of problans. Fbnunaiely, there 
has been a growing conarwiianett amoi^ 
(he common peofde of Kriahandi in re* 
ccn( limes and a number of formal and 
informal groups hare con« up lo address 
to (he issues of Kalahandi. (a the ad 
ministraiioa aUo. there are more people 
now who are wilbng to del re deeper into 
(he issues of Kalahandi 


Uodoubccdly ii was (he need to Tu* 
potential drop-outs chai led to (he dere* 
lopaMst of an iraplanL An ideal fuMt. 
iv(gci*k method, fuammd lo satisfy not 
the user but the servke-provider. Of 
course, ‘remoreloo request 'is a provisiOQ 
duly Included, but for *D pmciicaJ pur* 
poaes K mndas a paper promise 

A heahh acdvlsi is Baroda pres aee 
the oample of a woman who received 
NorpUos during Phase II trials of the 
drug la (be SOl Because of 
bleediiig she was hwwg pbyckalfy abused 
by her busbaad for deoying set. and by 
her iD0(ber*in*l8w lor sot Iretng able to 
work in (he kheben. Eadi rime she wcot 
to (be bospiial and asked fbr resnovtl she 
was put off wiib an ocuse; The bteeding 
will stop; It is pqitoii w worry abom; (he 
doctor is noi here loday; put up with k 
a b((te bogen nest time wc will see; etc, 
ErenluaBy; after about Ppt visits stiei* 
dung owr atreral aontha (he anptaiu 
•CIS itmmed whcp (he woemn ihrcsaeDcd 
10 cocnmii suidde. 


A wmbm of « «BMh pnp hr 
Bnodngibaae ■ dnlw gggplpof a 
wom whoa she toie n M red fed fm. 
The dde-iffedi e«re too «»di. but It ms 
only ate re g g a tart vidu to the hospital 
that the kigiiad was fiaally removed, in 
(bis iadaewe, the was ao( only made lo 
niB around by the bospiu] daff, but was 
also premvised lo retain Ihe iai^ant by 
ber bio(ber-4n*few who em a boepit^ 
cmployen 

Both activists hare reported that 
hospital authorities refuse to divulge the 
names of Norplant acccpiori. making It 
non to impossible to monitor ihe pro* 
greaimc And h was only because of their 
broader pomnamiiy level work (hai they 
were able lo identify a few women who 
had reccired Norplant. Niaaes who are 
(hemsdvei on Norplant lie tight-lipped 
and reftuc to discuss their etperfen^ 
One cannot eren be sure, (hereforc, if (hey 
are truly wliHng acceptor! The secrecy 
shrouding (he programme makes Its 
human rights dioinuion highly suspect. 

The above are ooi (wodiay instsinces. 
They are ea n y M lenecting what is going 
on in other third world countries where 
Norplant programmes have been Intro¬ 
duced 

Sflu/ieaT^smify/yennirrgfVolume 21. 
No 2. March*Apn1 19y0> has a report 
asressing 'acceptability’ o' Norplant in rhe 
Dominican Republic, i^ypt. Indonesia 
and Thailand Thrgut of k h that in all 
four countries there w^rc reports that 
removal on dereaiHl did nut «x*cur (o the 
*tiibfac(ion of the user’. In Piulanddoc- 
( 0(1 insist (hat uren should c«‘min(if tM 
method beesme i( is co«llv. thixi women 
getting Noi*Nan( are routinely lold (hat 
bnnause i( is a lor 4 *(em spacing method, 
ii will oo( be removed for ’minor side- 
effccu'. 

The rtpofi urea somewhat mildly, ihai 
service providen need to doiinguish bet¬ 
ween helping a woman cope with side* 
effecu aad coercing her lo continue a 
method she has derided against. And adds 
that such coercion is equivalent to 'tuur* 
paiion of a patient's right (o romorel on 
demaad'. 

In Iwha mjch of the controversy over 
Norplant has got bogged down in a nit* 
psd(iag argumeni over its safety. The 
point II ihai escs a 'safe' drug cvi M used 
to violate bunan rights io a soecire 
popuiaflon control progmnrDe. State ter* 
rerisn can uke unopccted fonns, and 
Norfdant is neither merdy a feminUt 
issue, nw is U inertly a h^tb issua It 
needs also to be included on the agenda 
of iboee campaigning (he protcctioo 
of human rfeAts. 


governments as well as (be policies at the 

Fix it, Foi^et it: Norplant and 
Human Rights 

VImal Bsklaati^rahmaDyan 

In IndiM much of the contfov^ny over Norpimt hts got bogged 
down in » nit-picking irgument over its snfety The point is thst 
even m *snf^ drug can 6a used to viotsie humtn rights in a 
coercive popuUiion control programme. 


lOSH 
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Fatentiiig C^ne Fragments 


AniB Agimwil 


In the the NMtional Institute of HeMlth*s eitewpt to petcni 
pMrtU! cDNA setjuences comsponding to gene fngments in 
humen btmn tissue hes sperked off a cantro^rsy which impinges 
on ethical issues and is criticai to the evohtion of the patent iaw 
on human interyentions in naturally occurring substasKes. 


TECHNOLOCICAL devHopmcAti 
dMU^ing concepts of properly stupe 
ftrutglei over ownenhip. At one the 
cmergena of puenu. (fide uoefi. copy* 
riglKv irademtrks and mask «orkd con- 
Mitute riniplya lecognition of rights in in* 
tetlectuil property—a reward to innova¬ 
tion. Ai quitcanoihcr, patenu and limilai 
kgally enfoiceabk property rights are 
anotlver step li what seems the inaoraWe 
march of commodincatlorf. One can 
interpret »n cither manner the latest con* 
trovtrsy over iniellectual property rights, 
the attempt by theNaiionai Institutes of 
Health (NIH) in the US (o patent nearly 
3,000 panial cDNA sequences cormpon* 
ding to gene fragments <also called 'ex¬ 
pressed sequence tags* or ESTs)^ in the 
human brain tissue.* SignifKani ethical 
issues are involved. At what point do the 
results of human interventions in naturally 
Mcurring substances become patentable? 
At what poeii does life itself become 
patentable? 

The US is arguably the world leader in 
biotechnology research. Not only is t( (he 
leader, it also remains the one world power 
(hat has ohibited the greatei willingness 
to flex its economic muKle in the cause 
of siricter worldwide intellectual proper¬ 
ty regimes.* for a country like India, any 
major develofynent in the US patent law 
regarding biotechnology signals a poten¬ 
tially profound impact. Precedents about 
what can be patented will in the long run 
influence hundreds of millions of house¬ 
holds in all developing countrici.^ The 
current controversy may influence (he 
development of crucial drugs for cancer, 
AIDS and cardio-viscular dtseasca Ai the 
same lime, although the interests of 
developing countries are viially at stake, 
we have Hide say in (he developments in 
(his field because we panicpaic only 10 a 
limited eiient in biotechnologica] research 
that use* (he latest lechniques. 

Tbt current coniroveray pouesacs four 
aspeas that mchi attentioa. rnsi. what 
is the celaiioflihip of the comioveriy lo 
pi^)duct dcvebprociu acul commercial a|y 
pLicadoni of deniific diacoveria? ftienu 
are tmutlly laeii lo promote new product 
developmeiu. But patenting each step in 


the process of discovery of a useful inven¬ 
tion may lead to oiccssive licensing fees. 
The cunulaiioa of reou as each step of 
(he pro coi is patented, in effect, increases 
ihe fixed costs of 'supplying' noe. com¬ 
mercially valuable research and products. 
Thereby it deters comme r cial advance* 
meiH of a new discovery. Second, whai 
problenu do« this dispute in the existing 
piteni law in the US? A final decision in 
this dispute will be critkal lo (he evolu¬ 
tion of (he parent law. The dispute calls 
into question a basic issue in patenting— 
whether paten tv can be sought purely on 
the burs uf knowledge about the struc¬ 
ture of a substance, rather than on the 
basis of knowing its function, lirdeed. 
other cnicna which ait used to determirve 
whether a patent is wartamed—non¬ 
obviousness and imvelty—are also being 
questioned. Third, how will a decision in 
this case affact communkiiion and e* 
change of information among scientists? 
If screntifK discoveries b^in to be 
paienied, free exchange of information 
and subsequcnily innovation are bound to 
suffer. And finally, what does this con¬ 
troversy bode for (he interests of develop- 
ing countries? 

Ah hough the controversy is far from 
being resolved, the most recem chapter in 
(he story came to an end when the F^ients 
and THdemvks Office <PTO) of the US 
rejected the ptieni claims of NIH in 
August this )nr.* The begbinings of (he 
story can be traced back to 1980 (Tkble 1). 
Thai yew. in Diamood v Chaktibarty, the 
US Supreme Court ruled that genetically 
engineered micro-organisms can b« 
paienied.* overriding the initial patent 
office d eter min ation that Uving organisms 
cannot be patented. The I9g0 ruling 
boosted the US biotechno logy industry 
enormously. lo I9gl. Ihe FTD awarded 
Harvard University a patent for a strain 

of mice which ware higMy suseapiiblr to 
cancer The lusceptibclity » cancer had 
beta produced using genetic engineering 
techiuQuca Both of ihaedoosiona, deem¬ 
ed to faaliUK product dev el opment and 
comncrcialiMtiOfl of biouduoiocy. pro¬ 
voked enormous crlikiam on etMcal 
grouida Mary co mmcamors argued that 


h h BMthicd IP pataiu gene sequences 
since itwae are part of (be univeraal 
natural heritage of hurnanity. The NIH 
patent appHeabni last year for more than 
2.7S0 partial cDNA scquencea isolated in 
Crtii Venter's laboratory touch on similar 
and equally fundamental isAiea. While the 
applicaiiofu predictably tnggered com- 
pUinu about the detrimental effects on 
scientific research and communication.* 
this lime even those who believe in rhe 
necessity of patents for product develop- 
mem are divided on the Issue 

According lo MH, there is little cause 
for either confusion or concern, h has 
claimed ihai its application made policy 
discussion on ihc iuue possible, without 
any single individual securing the right io 
apply for (he patents. This public spirited 
aplanaiion. ho«wer. does not hold water. 
The NIH action has drawn tremendous 
criticism. The PTO his rejected Ihe ap¬ 
plication. The Bush adminisuaiion has 
apressed hi lack of sympathy for the 
applicaiions. But rhe NIH director, Ber- 
nadinc Healy. is publicly commuted in 
pursumg (he applications further. Three 
other faeiors may be cited in ihe support 
of NIH. Since 19S6. ihe US governmeni 
hu encouraged patenting inveniioni that 
mult from federally funded research The 
government beliMS that exdusive licences 
on patents will encourage private investors 
to commercially exploit discoveries. 
TV NIH is. iherefwe. only following 
federal policy. Second, if Venter had 
published his results, it would laier have 
become difriculi lo patent useful proteins 
that were based on the sequences thai he 
had derived. Difficulties in pateniing 
would arise especially if hrs work made 
'he subsequent discovery 'obvious'.* 
MH's insistence to paieoi ihus demonst 
rales U$ de.sire to guard againsi an uncer¬ 
tain future where because of ihe diffusion 
of knowledge into ihe public domain it 
would become difficult to gam exclusive 
rights over new products. Finally, if the 
NIH did not file for paienis, the option 
to apply would pass on lo Venier who, it) 

the meantime hjs klr ihe NIH. 

It may scon ihen ihat the NIH had 
vome justiOcation in pursuing paient.s for 
ihe cDNA sequences ihai Venter identi¬ 
fied. However, such a condusion can be 
mode only if it it indeed rhe case that 
paienling the sequences would promote 
product dewelopnimi How can ihai be 
decided? Suiements from the biotechno¬ 
logy industry in the US provide one in- 
dicatoi. A majoniv of the companies have 
mdicaieO ihii the cDNA paienis. if 
gnnted lo the NIH. would aclually hurt 
the industry. The industrial Biotechno¬ 
logy AssociMion in (he US ** passed a 
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wninimftiH rtiolutiM Ia im )992 Aai 
che NIH iheuld punue pMiK 
liont OQ genes when the conpku 
codini tepon (nther than rncmenu) and 
{tt Wolotkal function ut I;n9»n. The 
AMOcitfion of BkMcchnolofy Companies 
<ABC) supported the NIH dedsiofl to file 
for patents hut qualified its support by 
tuticsiins the NIK should grini non* 
adudve bcenca on the paicnu it receives. 
Such licences will possibly provide the 
NIH some return on its investment in 
genome research. But if the NIH grants 
non'CtcIusive licences, the cause of pro¬ 
duct devebpmecu wiU surely be iB-setW. 
Since the stated objective of the NIH is 
not to seek financial returns but to pro¬ 
mote product development, the support 
from the ABC is ambiguous at best, 
because the ABC docs not believe that the 
stiaiegy folloued by the NJH will fuini the 
stated objective of encouraging product 
development in biotechnology compa¬ 
nies." The third major association in 
which biotechnology compani^ are mem* 
bers, the Pharmaceutical ManufKturers 
Association, also oppose:! the patenting 
of genes wheae funciion is not known, 
since it **would inevitably impede the 
reseatvl' ‘*nd development of new medi¬ 
cines in thu c^/'ntry (the It is 

remarkable (hat tne technology in¬ 
dustry should feel this way vsastSe, quite 
demorkst nb\% i he success o f i he t.*r y 
depends on as strict a patent regime as 
possible regarding commercialisable 
products." 

The adverse reaction of the biotech* 
nology industry forms one indicator of 
Ihedesirabihry of the NIH applications.' 
IMe can also imtsiigate the impact of the 
NIH action on product development 
analytioilly. Whether NIH patents will 
promote the commercial derelopment of 
products depends on the knd of patents 
it seci*"'. The NIH appkatior seeks 
patents for the cDNA that have been 
isolated and the gene* or longer sequences 
of which they form pan. Bui at present, 
even Venter has no idea about the func* 
tionfs) (bat (he cONAs and associated 
. proteins may perform, 

In Brenner v Manson" the US 
Supreme Court heM that nothing couM 
be patented that did not possess a use 
apart from being an object of scientific 
inquiry.'* Patenting, in other words, re¬ 
quires that the tnaierial or process lo be 
patented possess 'subetaniial* iicility, and 
(hat it be of ‘Specific bene lit incunmily 
available form*'." The NIH has attemp¬ 
ted to get around this objection by iden* 
(ifying relatively trivial uses for its se¬ 
quences: it aigues. for example, thai ihey 
can be used as geneiic markers, or as 


oredai ii idailiyteg anr gcBOL SiM (be 
US griMi pasAs te aB poreMe ows 
of a palented irrveniion or aatcrial. if (be 
NIH reesres the paieAS i( wiB beKfn BOt 
just fraca the uaes h has identified for the 
iiolaied cDNAs but for all possible uses 
for all \he sequences of whidi its cDNAs 
form a part. The real pwpore of the NIH. 
one feds compeUed to condude, seems to 
be to *toni^ individual DNAs and 
iheteby commerce in the protemi they 
encode.**** 

This aitciapi by (he NIH to control 
future devefopments in gene ideniincation 
and to benefit from the efforts of Uiet 
ionovaiors goes quite beyorwj the provi¬ 
sions of the 16 Ikchnology Tyansfer Act 
of 1986. More importantly, perhaps, it 
reveals subsuntial defiden^ in ihe US 
patent law which soote Kav^ ironically. 
caDrd the most * p r ogmu v< paten: ryaon 
in the world. It is because of these short* 


Mligi b tha Jgwte kteeaD fBate 
patats on Swwaaiioni* thai are churned 
out by the computer at the rata of i thou¬ 
sand a month. 

The defkiakey in (he current US law 
regarding the issue of utility items from 
the historical devekromew of the patent 
law. Tne lystem oi paieots was aaatad to 
prmide an ocluahe but fudta comrol over 
ioventioru that had a practical uae so that 
the inventor would bare incenthes to sink 
time, fiaancas and effort into a new idea 
that may finally runt out not to hare any 
practical implication. The patent system 
is (bus designed to distinguish between 
'pure researcif. where the discoveries and 
firkdings should renuia iri the public d^ 
main, and applied technological research 
which is rrtore closely related to the 
marketplaca. In bknechnobgy, however, 
it is ciiceedingly difikull to difTercntiate 
between purr and applied research. With 


TULf: iMMMrvKTSrYn in Tut Commsiciaiisation or Biofvcknokh.v 


hsai Signincaai Crenti 

layt Fira l«nc cl oned 

19^5 Pint hyOridoina created 

tsrrg r«r>i firm to eiploa rONA lecHmrioiy founded in the (rwrKfuevb). 

Ccnrin MsnipvlaiioB Advnory groap started in tlie UK. 
l9fto Oiamond « ChakmbartK US Supreme Court riilet thai imcro^rganismt ran be 
paicfiKd 

Cohcn/Bovei patem KmcJ on lerbfuque for rDNA. 

Spinkb’ Rfpon la UK. Btocechnofogy targeted to* KeKii:t' >nU OppVl(>p«n«fii. 
fftC targets baNacHt'.Alc»g)r lor ftbP. 

tniiid pubbr offering bv <<cnnu«eh- lai rvcvrd fr* fabinr inrresie (US to 
US at in OttM), 

I9dl FnJ Monoclonal AMibwJy tMAS) daagnoMK iiU af^unNl frr use in ihr US. 
Jjpwi largrit BuMcrlinolovv 
Ov«t 80 new bkpueaiuikfy firms formed in ih« US. 

ire? >iru rDNA ammal vsmne approved foi use m Luropc. 

tVw iDNA drug foi hwm^n uw (insulin) app^>vcd ,n t]S a»Hi UK. 
m.l F«u opreswon of • plaiK gene in a plaiK of di^frreiw speem 
IVf) Advanced Genetic me receives fiiu tKprrimcntuS use pomit osoed by 

F.FA for eonlcolled cn*U'>nfnenlal rvlease of a genetically aflered urRanisni. 

I9M rechnnlofy TVansfer of itw liS—alkms for paicniing <•! frdmlly-spnnsorvd 
mewch. 

1987 The US ^lenu and Tcadrtnaiki Office annoviKcv thai iH>n*humaii anmiais are 
paiereable 

I9ag N(H establiaha programme m map the human gene 

First US tatem usued on aniinais—a irvisgcnri; mouse engineered to contain 
c-iluKr gcnci. 

1989 Court in FftG stops ^onsrruction of a tesi plant to produce genetrally engineered 
imuhn 

Biofefflediatlon gain* anrotion as microb^enhanced feniltser used ii> battle 
Exicn Vakdet oil w 'i 

1990 Ftrv bio-engineered food additive approved by the US FDA on Rsun. enzyme 
used to make cheese. 

FftC cfiaeii Case Law lo govern uw of biotedinok^. Human gene thciapy 
cSiniot triaJs approved. 

1991 Bicerchooiotycompanies sM 817.7 billion la new stock. 

The US £Hk apfirores the firv genrekaUy^ngineered brapesiscitk for sale. 


Source: Ikble adapted from US Congress. OfTkt of Tkehnotogy Atscasmertt, B/orechnology tn 
o Ciobof £r<MOO(f. (7TA-ibk.4re. US Corenwneai Piintiaf Officw Washingion DC. 
October l«*l. 
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4il Wir 4iM»«iV ar 
«MHi to Ott aadoBM Moniory Buy 
kad 10 Arm cooncftoto ippikttiofto 
the hOMiHtorio tie bceotttoi iocroiiAtly 

bhftficd. 

Tliiii, ftlihough ii BUiy tu the put hove 
icemea inconcdv^le that anyone would 
|0 10 the trouble of invontini eoineilUDi 
that did not have utility, aod funher, 
would wini to patent such 'utdeei* inven* 
tIoM. the manner in which devetopnunii 
take place today in bkxechnolofy coeaiu 
that there i$ a liinilicant poeaibtliiy of 
new uaet beint disco%«rcd for materiab 
that have simply been tdentified. The 
obMrvable conscqueru.'c of this prospect 
is that patent appiicationi are teoeraicd 
on every step of the way from the initial 
diacDvcry to the possible final marketplace 
application. The NIH application reOecu 
this phcnomoion. It seeks to control the 
undiscovered uses of the proteins ertcoded 
in human aenes rather than merely the 
uses for the cDNAs noted iirits eppljca* 
lion. Henan analo$y is illustrative. The 
NIH attempt has been compared to some* 
one claimini huae plots of land on the 
poitlbitiiy that there may be fold under* 
ncaih. As Roton Merges, professor of law 
at Boston University notes, mmina laws 
in the U8 pioievt aaainsi this kind of 
action. There are Umits lo what can be 
claimed, the land must be worked for ihc 
rlphts to mature, and according to him, 
a similar Jaw is needed in the coniexi of 
the cDNA patents. 

The debate on the NIH patent apptica- 
lions is indisputably iniricaie on grounds 
of utility and w iih respect to the ethics of 
monopolising the humane genome. On 
cechnicai/tegal grounds of noveliy and 
non'ObviouvKss. the applicaiions are oen 
more problematic. Novelty means that 
an invention should not have ousted in tl» 
public domain prior to the filing of a pa* 
tent. Non-obviousness mests that a per¬ 
son of ‘ordinary skill’ should not have 
been aUe to come up with the claimed io- 
^tion using existing knowledge and 
techniques. The NIK cDNA sequences 
have been derived using crmventional 
techniques to cDNAs available from a 
commercial cDNA library. And while the 
gene frigmeits may in (be future lunt out 
to possess unexpected properties, the 
chancterislics Idoii fkd to tl« paiem ap¬ 
plications, at least, br entirely predictable 
ones.* 

If the NIH is ultimately granted (he 
patertts. this would open the Held to aU 
labomtones and researchers who have ac¬ 
cess to the witoly-krMwn (echnology used 
by the NIH so derive the panial cONA 
sequences. Venter alone has (eceived STO 
million to continue his work on an even 
torger scale a( the privaialy funded tsew 


ncfatosBbaia 'InailttM ior Ocaomic* 

ihm he te ioM. ThctoHbuie 
has bean founded to ccauncectolrse 
genome reiearch.” It vfti iactiaUy focus 
oo sequencing cDNA. (he one area of 
genome fTUBi,h that asos analysts agree 
po eicMe s idaMy ihan-Serm corrmweial 
poienttal.^ 

Mabkft PoreMTiAi. 

The human genome has some 1,00,000 
genea If we com^ Vemcr’s vow to idcn* 
tify 2,000 genes every week, be is dearly 
to a positioa lo paieoi (he entire human 
game to short orda. Wlaee Sianberg. 
(he fiaanctoJ backer of the Instituic of 
Genomic Roearch. beliaes ihai as man) 
as 20.000 of (hr gma could provide kad 
for drug devdopmeni.^^ Even if only s 
few of the gena express madkally useful 
proteins, the persons who can pMeni par¬ 
tial cDNA sequences for them would be 
utiiiig very pretty The loitg*ierm commer¬ 
cial potential has not been lost on other 
imeeiors on Vall Street. FrederK Bourkc, 
a wealthy enaeprcneur, iniendi to start a 
sequenditf compeny with an mvesiment 
of S SO -dO rnillions. Other investon arc 
mainiaining careful watch (e g. the 
Maryland-baed Genetic Therapy incl.^ 
The interest of WaU Sirtai is not mnptoc* 
ed. Several block*busier drugs have been 
developed employing biotechniques and 
enormous profits from new bro-drugs are 
a dislioct possibility.^' However, if 
patents are ^nced on discovenn that 
have AO obvious current utility, not only 
may future product dawfopment become 
more uAcenain. new invesimerst may abo 
be deterred. 

The cu rrent cont rover s y over patent ing 
cDNA becomes all ihe more significant 
since many of the bvo-drugs that are final¬ 
ly developed will use DNA or messenger 
RNA. The international paieni regime 
that will greet the products of biotech* 
oology comp■uesa^ the pvoducis are sold 
in globa] revkeis will determine who 
beiKfits. to what manner, and to what ot* 
tent. If the PTO be^ns to gnni paienis 
on the basis cf the strxnute of the cDNAs 
aJoise, it s eei m obvious that a very small 
number of individuals wil gain a Full 
Nelson on the human geoom& It seems 
equally obvious therefore that when 
patents are grunted for particular 
subeunces. only the known uses of these 
sutMaisces should be paiemaWe not all 
poastote uses hdudinf ihoae that have not 
been disemitted. ^ 

In short, oaly sbA grounds evsi for 
gnuiting pnienls to ibe N(H on the 
cDNAs k has claim ed. I n bgbi of this, (he 
ifVHUi ndtog by the FTO lo mpa the NIK 
paicniappbaiiansisbaafwimg. Theap* 


t 

pttcBtlQBa «ve itoacicd on tl the ihrac 
greunds of ttUUty, nowity aad noe* 
obviousness. The aaquences lacked o^ 
vioui utility atoce cbeir value ai probes ms 
not dear; thq' lacked novelty since they 
were derived from a puMidy availatoe coF 
Icciion; aito they Ivkcd obviousneas since 
many of Ihe base sequences of (he frag* 
tnents had already published is Ihe 
literature.^' Bui at the same time, the 
NIH directa, Bernadine Healy; has 
asserted that the NIH had anticipated the 
response of tra PTD all along, that such 
rtieaioru are routine at the firvi stage of 
anappl»ca4lo^and ihauhe NJHii going 
to rm^ise and file new appljcaiioiu sooo. 

The dtrpuie. as it unfolds at the level 
of the major participants in the debate 
seems to shed little light on how It can be 
lesoJveU. Even the courts, stould the mat* 
ter be referred to ihein in the course of 
time (as it undoubtedly wilt he), have few 
legal guidelines in ihe muter. What Is 
available as sideline ii case law. But it 
makes little sense to rely only on court 
decisions made ii> the past for fuiuie 
developmcntt since the pait is so inade* 
quite a guide in this rapidly eolving field. 
Nm Icfislaiive remedies tnus be provided, 
and they must take into account ihe fact 
that just a few researchers can use panial 
cDNA sequences to patmt the enure 
human genome in a mitter of years using 
fairly limited resources. The same lechni* 
qua used for sequencing the human DNA 
can also be used For other organisms that 
seem to pos.vess commercially potential— 
IMcwiding a means to gain patent rights 
on these other organisms too. It mikes 
neither economic, nor ethraJ, nor poli¬ 
tical Knse then, loeffeciivdygrani a few 
Individuah monopoly rights over all 
pocsiblc drugs developed usmg DNA from 
living organisms. 

Because this case holds enormous 
ethical, poliiial and commercial portent, 
t is regrettable that the US has refused to 
«e any need for nor legislative or policy 
guklelines to the matter. D Allan Bromley, 
he science advisor to George Bush, 
believes that there exists no need for a 
policy initiative since ihe FTO will not ap* 
prove the NJN appUcatlorv He has also 
rejected the need for any international 
iieaiy on the subject since such a treaty 
would be bke 'using an elephuii gun to 
kill a butterfly.* Whai Bromley doe* not 
anticipate is that in the absence of a 
policy, controversies similar to the NIH 
applications can also be guanuneed In the 
future 

Oo this issue (as of course on many 
others!, the stand taken by the Bosh ad* 
mnistmtinn in the US White House seems 
confounding. One of (he primary reaiOM 
cited by the NIH to defend i(i aciiont U 
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US poior 

ymwhitof igiewdi wwto. 8« If tte US 
COwenuBeW li ifainii the peieniiet of 
pvtiol tote Kquence»» a clear staicateni 
to the effect aould dear much confusioa 
•a<l pi m nt intematiortal ill will. By at- 
prvMlnf the hope (hai the patent danu 
will be lejecied, while u the tame tine it* 
jectins the need for any clear or coaaii* 
tent policy, the US lostrmnsu b lending 
mixed tifAtU not juit lo the NIH but to 
aU icicifi hfn in the field, nd tothe PTO 
hielf. The goverraneot. in efftet. Menu lo 
be laying that case*by-<Bse dadsloa* 
making ii the optimal policy In highly 
controvenial dtuatkms since H b difficult 
to reach agnement on the principki ia* 
votved. This, howem» u an invjtaiioo lo 
'muddk through*, evidently the policy op* 
tMii uAiversaliy preferred by buieaucracies 
and politicians. It avoids unpopular 
iiances and uses ■ legK of justificailon 
to iitionaliM decisions ihM in the long 
run often prove harmful.^ 

The pernicious effecis of the NIH ic* 
don on iniernationj] genome research are 
already being felt. The Medical Bncarch 
Council in Britain has followed the action 
of NIH and has decided to keep its 
genome database to itself.* David Galas, 
the director of the US department of 
energy* has earned that pgnuing patents 
of partial gene sequences it likely to lead 
to further ditpules. '*inhibii real innova¬ 
tion*', and ermte patents that art '*all but 
luetess'’. Axel Kahn, the research director 
of the french Science Agency INSERM, 
has expressed firm French opposition to 
patents on partial sequence and has ac* 
cused the NIH of oaggcreing the ruks 
of not patenting.^' Indeed, most Euro* 
pean governments have deplored the NIH 
policy. At the same lima. France, England 
and Japan htiv sought an miernatlonal 
treaty to pretent patenting of subsitnces 
whose function remains unknown. Patent 
rights over a disco^iery haie not yet incited 
ntuations where those using the discove- 
lies for further academic lesearch are sued 
by the patent holders. But if paienis begin 
to be granted for substances and proccses 
whose functions are barely known, suing 
those who uie a patented discovery for 
scKniific research woul^ecome a very 
^real possibility. Tbe adverse impact of 
such a situation on new leseareh and in* 
novation can be readily imagined. 

The Ona] decision on this case will 
critically influsKa issua of free losMiric 

achangc in resatrdi, ^i>duct devdop* 
cnent and safe guarding inventor's rights, 
patenting of substances on the basb of 
structure rather thaa function, and re* 
quiiements on patent ap^icationi regard¬ 
ing the utility of the invention, its novel* 
cy and iu obviousness. For ihCM largei 
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atagplBg of the humao geaonie,*’ tbe 
case may prow to be kas sigaifkant 
becaaee the knowledge about the human 
genome ney be sooo awUabk u the 
pubhc domain.” The Human Genoose 
Project, as iotenasiooal coUabomiw 
mseaRh project, b abo saquendog and 
mapping thecstiie human genome using 
a snKXuril wfoach io begw with. Once 
the stnictyee of the human DMA has been 
Idcniiried. leicarch on tdentifying the 
fuMioos can proceed. It b lAtecesting to 
aota therefore, that wha the gerwnc pf» 
jeci was established, both the OfTice of 
*fochoology Astcasmem. and the National 
Research Courtdl io the United States 
deesded not topaiem gene sequences. TUo 
of the 24 human chromosomes have 
atresd y been hiUy msppcd by the Human 
Genome Protect. In view of the vast 
amount of information that the project 
is going to uncover, it b rcasiunng ai basi 
from the point of view of devdoping 
countries that many of the raMorchers in¬ 
volved with the Human Goiome ProKOt 
believe chat the Genome databases they 
create should be open to anyone with any 
inicrest for any reason.* Others cnticiw 
the approach of idcMisis bke Venter 
whose **pr)msry concent (b) chipping off 
proniabk pMoes of the genome'*.” Many 


of the Qeapme Projen addidRs rngm 
tfam the idn b to decode MMtffoa tbai 
b vabiabb to the entiia bunen igadcL If 
theae reaearcheri have tbeir w^ much of 
the koowtodge icprascnted tg the d>NAfl. 
and relaiedly. their commercial potential 
may pau Into public domain. Rttingly; H 
would be quke independent of the flDtl 
outcome of the NIH caeo 
Feu developifis countries, the current 
care pronbas to set precadmu that wUJ 
signiricantly affact future devdoptneols bi 
new icchnologiea. There b a large class of 
dbeasea that may prmr anenabb to treat* 
mciM by dni^ dcvelopad using bio*ieeh* 
nologies. The natural immuiK system b 
ivlaiively ineffective la coping with some 
organbms that an other ihuffte the geim 
of their surfaa pretdns, or may be coo 
large or conpla for traditional roeihods 
of^aedidne to yield aiuwcri.* It may be 
only through the use of highly advanced 
technologies that any solutions to such 
diseases becom e avaikabk. Similarly, geoe 
technologies are bcflnning to provide im* 
portent tools in diagnostia at well as 
therapeutics. Further, many of the human 
diiaseiareor genetic origin. The Human 
Genome Project will therefore, in time, 
provide a piciu re of genetic pathotogy thai 
will prove invaluable in identifying the 
p tm U i u of genetk fetors ihu pneriispoar 
lodivtduab to cenau) kinds of diseases. A 
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COW igpict- 
jtlM Ift tawv NIH vU «1|K ii 
lUMtBMich4KV?^(nculi lbrrtK4ev(lo(K 
iiAf couatrld CO fiiA ibe bepefitt 0# w* 
techooloiMt tatf pottiMy ihe bcoefiu 
ftom tbe Hunan Qcaoa t Pn^ecL 
a dcritiofl fftvourloi tbe NZH tnay alio 
dow off for ui fiAuie options for naear* 
dunp the human DNA ihai we cnay wish 
to keep opco. 

The final dedsloo in (hb eaae will abc 
affect other lenocBe prajecti. Computer 
tachoolo 0 continues to register pbeno- 
neaal advances in stonoi data and pr^ 
cessinf informaiion. Blecironie dups 
capable of itoicif fifabytei of data wIB 
be used comnsnaaUy in 1 m than 10 yean. 
Matchinf procctsmi speeds for data 
RCrieinl and pioccssioc are equally iami* 
nem. As computer lechnoloiy nwfcei pene 
•equencini and mappini more cou<(hc 
live, there will be lenome projects for 
other hvinf orianiims that posaeas com* 
mercial value.The United States 
department of a|ricuhure (USDA) has 
already initialed a plant lenome pro)eci 
.apd is plapOiAi an animal t^ome pro¬ 
ject with (he object of obtainiii$ fcrtome 
maps for all major crop ^cics important 
to the US. (These include com, tomato, 
nee and soybean. AnimaJ species such as 
awine and cows are incluM). Ceoome 
projecit are also under way m the Euro¬ 
pean Coromuniiy and Japan. Ocr>e maps 
and sequences obtained from the genome 
projects will be used to ma nipulaie gertes 
in crop and vumal species that code for 
desirable iraas such as hybrid vigour, 
disease rcsiunce, drought resistance 
misunce lo lemperaturt vartMions and 
to cold, sail lolennce, better lastA and 
producuon of specific substances* Since 
it U now posibk to accomplish cross* 
species gene ^liang using rONA lechni* 
ques. (he ab^ wish Uu is not as far* 
fetched as it may seem. 

Ignoring tedtnologkal and legal develop* 
menu that take place in the US and Mher 
aestem nabons will pnxt oo( just a short* 
Aghtrd policy. It is also detiwicmal to the 
interests of the dmloping couotria in the 
Immediate run. thb must anempt lo gain 
• share in emerging (schnologica] develop* 
menu, oetic indigenous research cap^y 
and ciutdt oif legal provisions to changes 
taking place in the west, especially 
chtoges in the US. The only other option 
is to foreclose future op^ons. 

Note* 

✓ 

[1 wrote (hu gaper ai a Ciriacy WBatrup poM* 
docioril fcMew in the deparunnu of fores/y 
end resource ainsgimriM at dw UoivenMy of 
Califomut, Berkeley, I piiefuHy eefcnowMg* 
the eommmti end luppon I leEBvwO hota 
SaMne Engd, Vinay 0Mw«4 and Jeff Borwn 
white wriUag the gapar.) 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Marx after Marxism 

A Subaltern Historian’s Perspective 

Dipeah ChakrmbtJty 

The old cenitudes which once m^de Marxists feel like they 
belonged to one intanetional tribe heve to be rethought But this 
rethinking hes to issue from our own positions es intellect axis 
who think out of a real or imaginary base in India, and its tasks 
cannot be deduced from contemporary European and Anglo- 
American theory in any formulaic manner. Aii attempt at 
outlining a possible approach to this question. 


AT the outsa \ should make it clear ihai 
my remarks do api in arty way implicaie 
the SubaOern S/ydirs colkciiva What 
follows are my own itfleciions on some 
current problems of Mareist hitiorio- 
irtphy as they appear lo me» and they 
arise from an interest in wriimf histones 
Of subaltern clissca and of the phenomena 
of subordination and dominatiofl in $cne* 
laJ. Bill they also arise at a particular time 
when Mariian Is* being seriously ques* 
tioned in avai«*garde western theorising. 
Since to be a Maraisi is to work within 
European traditions of thought anyway, 
one can ignore the challoige of what 
generally pass under names like ’post* 
struciuralism* or ’deconstruction* only at 
one's peril. The old certitudes thai once 
made Maixnis feel like they belonged to 
one iniernational iribe have to be 
rethought. (This at any rate is one of Ihe 
assumptions on which this short inter* 
vention is bavd.) ftut this rethinking has 
to issue from our own positions as Intel* 
lecluals who think out of a real or 
imaiinary b»e in India, and its tasks 
cannot be deduced from contempoTiry 
European and Anglo-Ainencan theory in 
any formulaic manner. What follows is an 
attempt at outlining a possible approach 
to this question. 

Many readers will lecall that SuMtern 
Studies began as an argument within 
Indian MaisBm and tn particular against 
the eeleologie& that colonialist and naiiona* 
list'Marxist imrreiives had promoted in 
the 1970s in the fiekl of Indian hisiory. 
Initially, we uanted to oppose the met bo* 

dological clilbm of both varieties, but our 
aim was also to produce 'better* Marxist 
histories. It soon had bKorrie dear, 
however, as our research progressed, that 
a critique of this nature could hardly 
afford to ignore the problon of univer* 
,sallsm/Eurosnirlsm that was inherent in 


Marxist (or for that matter libeni) 
thought itsdf. This realisation made us 
receptive to the critiques of Marxist 
hisioricism^in panicutar to the message 
advocating an attitude of *incrtduUiy 
toward grand narratives’*-that hrench 
post •struciura list thmkers increasingly 
made popular in the English*language 
academic world in the Ma But there have 
always remained imporuni and crucial 
differences. Unlike in the ftm of the post* 
strvciurabsts. there was new any question 
in Delhi. Cakutia or Madras of a whole¬ 
sale rejection of Marx's thought. 
Foucault's scathing remark In The Order 
o/ ThfPigs that '’Marxism exists In 
flinetceth-cenlury thought as a Hsh in 
water, that is, it is unable to breathe 
anywhere else**, may 'have its point 
(however exaggerated) bvi It never 
resonated with us with anything like ihe 
energy that anthMarxIsm displays In the 
writings Of some post-osodemisis. 

This was so iMM because we believed in 
any Habermasian project of reirioring 
EnUghienmera reason from the clutches 
of an all^onaiming lostrumenul raiicma- 
lily. Oux attachment to Marx’s thought 
has diffeieni roots. They go back to the 
question of European ireperialism from 
which the problem of IndAo modernity 
cantsot be separated. (The question of 
cofoitial modernily. or 1 naght say the 
questioD of colonialism itsdf. lemams an 
absent problem in much pon-aructura* 
lisi/post*inodern wrkmg.) However, foi a 
modern Indian iMeflaciual^ihat is, some¬ 
one who engages io serious commerce 
wkh the thoudM^noduco of che European 
Enfighienmen and wMi their inheritances 
aod legacies but s omfanc who is abo 
■ware, fttn (he cultural practices of Indian 
society, of there always beii« other possi¬ 
bilities of ’worMlng’ (hat now oust in 
uneven and often subordsnae itlaUoaship 


to 'Wesiem meUphysics' (forgive this 
summary c9q>rcssk>ni-*it is difTicuU tg 
(nsh Marx’s t bought quite in the manner 
of a Foucault. Again, not because it is 
difnculi to sympathise with the Intel* 
lectual enikisms of hisiorkism. (1 will m 
fact go on to argue heie that these 
critkisms have to be made central to our 
reading of Marx.) It is because critical 
narratives of Imperialism are constitutive 
of our collective origin-injths. The story 
of becoming an 'Indian' academk-intel* 
kctualand having to (because there lino 
other realistic option!) deal in and with 
thoughts that never fail to remind you of 
their European origins,' does not make 
sense wlihoul there being a concomitant 
narrative locating the emergence of such 
an intdleciual class in the hisiory of 
capitalist/European imperialism. To My 
this is noi to claim ihe privileges of the 
Viciim'. Imperialism ensbies as much as 
it vKiimbes. Wiihoui English imperialism 
in India and a certain training in Anglo* 
Euro habits of ihoughi, there would not 
have been any Subctiern Studies. The 
story of 'capital’ and that of the 
emergence o 1 the market-society in 
Europe—undeniably a historicisi narra¬ 
tive in the most popular recensions—have 
a central place m our collective self* 
fashioning. It follows ilien that Marx's 
critique of capital and commodity will be 
indhpensable for any critical understand¬ 
ing we might want to develop of ourselves. 
How can a critique of modernily in India 
Ignore the hitfory of comm odificariM in 
that society? But. at ihe same time, this 
relaiionshipioMarx cannot any longer be 
the straightforward one that the Indian 
communist parties once encouraged, 
where the sergKingof our histories on the 
lines of some already-told European 
drama posed no intellectual probkms for 
self-understanding. 

As deconstractive politial philosophy 
increasingly ponders the iniraciable 
problem of genuinely 'non •violative’ 
relationship between the Self (the Whi*) 
and ill Other, and turns to questions of 
difference and ethks—questions made 
urgent by th# current globalisatioD of 
capital, information and technolofy—the 
task for siudenis of Marx in niy part of 
the world does not seem to be one of 
improving 'Marxism* in order to nike it 
impregnable against further assault from 
the poft-modernisis. Much in Marx is 
truly I9ib<entury, gender-bllnd and 
obviously Eurocentric A pos1<olonial 
reading of Marx, it seems to me. would 
have to ask if and how. and which of, his 
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m teM tan tW pkOoMpkcn pf 
*(dfTatnc^ ibout ^mpocMWllcy'm the 
phHftHiy of ihe vnrW. The «ce of nuhU 
naiboil atpittl dtavei on us this res* 
powiUfity to tMnk ^fTcnnc^ not imply 
as «theoretical questioo but as a tool for 
pro^uelni pncUcal possibilities for 
action. 

The talk of 'differtnce* ofleo elidts 
hoeiile response from Marxists. Theiv 
appear to be a couple of t hio|s at suke. 
There is. first of all, the long-in$nuned 
habit of thinking the worM throu$b the 
common, and seemingly universal and 
sdsdarity-producing. lanfuape of Manisi 
prose Secular history itsdf u a maa(er< 
cede implicit in modern poittcal thought. 
Hiitoriaos ate comfortable vrith the talk 
of diffimnceso long as the talk does nut 
threaten the wy idea of history itself. 
This produces a second-order problem to 
which there a no quick and readymade 
solution and whkh therefore looks to 
maoy like an intellectual dead-eiKl. How 
would conversation p roceed between two 
hiiiortans if Mirfcitnces* could not be 
contained within the sameness of (he very 
code (i e, history) that made the conver* 
laiion possible in the first pta? One may 
legitimaiely ask: How can one write/ 
think/talk thenon«West in the academia 
without in some senK anihropologising 
it? Most hisiorians would piefer to stop 
at (his point and simply get on with the 
jo^ Progressive hisioriaru would perhaps 
even endorse the strategy of *anthro> 
pologising’; it is part and parcel, they 
would in effeci argue, of the struggle 10 
make the world more democratic After 
all. what material benefits can the 
subaltern classes gain from Imaginations 
in whkh gods, spirits, humans and 
animais cohatei the same world? ftMnting 
out that a seailar and modern historical 
consciousness is itself part of the problem 
of 'colonisation of the mind' for many 
*uadiiions* such as those of the 
'Hindus—1 am not making a universal 
claim and 1 have pul the word Hindu in 
quotes lo indicate its socially constructed 
and contingent naluTe—is often of iso 
help to theve hisioriarts. 

kbt, asan Indian historian, this is where 
J think we confront an almoet insoluble 
problem In wiiiiag subalter n hatory. The 
probiere is abo of some critical urgerscy 
in India giw (he currem wtva of 
HindulVL Ld me explain the pf 

method by leferring to this group we have 
called 'Hiitdus*. For most Hindus, gods, 

spirhs and the so-called supcmaiural have 
i certita *retliiy'. They are as real as 
'Ideology* i»—thai Is to after Zuck. 
they arc embeddad ia jnctices. The 


HaAr crieadw is naif one of the awy 
time norldi we tfmaL The bringing 
together of these diflereat tlme-uorlds In 
(he cOAitruciloA of a modern puMk life 
in India has always had something io do 
with all the maior cris 0 modem India has 
had 10 endure, the most receni being the 
current upsurge of a faffistk Hlisdu 
movameni that has already caused enor* 
moos tufl^ngs to the Muslims. The usual 
vocabulary of political iderwe In India, 
whkh discusses this probta in terms of 
European caimorks of the secular arsd the 
sacred and makes this into a question 
(recycled frem European history) of 
'religion' in public life, is pathetkally 
inadequate in its explanatory capacity. 
The word 'leHgion', everybody agrees, 
captures nothing of the spirit of all the 
hAcrodox Hiikdu practices it is meant to 
iranslaia For however cynial one may be 
in one's analysis of the 'reasons' why the 
Hindu pobitcal parties may want lo use 
the 'Hindu* card, one srill has to ask 
questions about ihe many different 
meanings ihai divine figures (such as the 
god-king llama I assumes in our negoti¬ 
ations of nsQdernity. But this is whm I 
return to the dilemma I posed in the 
previous paragraph; Do we. In the already 
universal language of Marxist prose, 
simply anthropologisc these meanings, or 
do we, in developing a Marxist prose 
suited to our struggles tl e. the struggles 
that arise for modern Indian intdlectuab 
from their being situated in a colonial 
modemily) aho struggle (O inscribe into 
the visions of Marx's critique of capital, 
horisons of mdical mheincas? 

1 cannot preiend to escape these pro¬ 
blems any more t han other Man ist s can. 
nor do I aspire to do so. The wry limited 
question I can deal wuh in iHs short space 
iw Do Marx's caicgories allow us to trace 
the marks of whai must of necessity 
remain unenclosed by ih«e categories 
ihemsdws? In other words, are there ways 
oF engagir>g with the problsn of 'uitiver' 
salily’ of capital that do not commit us 
to a bloodless liberal pluralism that only 
subsumes all differencefs) within ihe 
Same? 

Looking back at some work ( did on 
(Indian) 'working class* history a few 
)ws ago. I only seem lo have half 
thought the problem. I dneumerned a 
history whose narraiivc(i) produced seve- 
ml points of frktioo with the leleologiet 
of 'capiiaT. In ray study of the jure miU 
workers of colonlai Bengal I ined to show 
how the produnion relations in these milb 
vrore struaurad from the inside as ii were 
by a whole smes of rclatiom that could 
only be conndcfed 'pie-capnaJUi'. The 
coming of tapiial' and icommodity' did 


MitppiMio Mioiba poUikaofaquil 
rl^its that Man saw as Interaal lo them 
ottgorics. 1 refer here in pankular lo Ihe 
critkaJ dlatiACtion Marx draws bciwaee 
'real* and 'abstract' labour in mplaining 
the production and form of the cooroo* 
dity. This is how IthenreadthedUtinciiOB 
(with enormous debt (o Mkhet Henry and 
I I Rubin): 

Mux places the question of lubHerivlty 
right at the heart of his category Capital* 
when he poiiis the conflici between 'real 
labour* and 'absiraci labour' as one Of Its 
ceiurilcontridiciions. 'Real labour' refers 
to the labour power of the actual indi* 
vidua), labour power 'as it oiiii in (he 
personaUiy of ihe labourer'—that is, ash 
cxiits in ihe 'immediate exclusive indivi¬ 
duality' of the individual. Just as per- 
sonahtm differ, similarly Ihe labour 
power of one indiv>dual is different from 
that of aisoihei. 'Real labour' refers lo Ihe 
esseniial heierogeneiiy of individual 
capacities Abnmci' or general labour, on 
the other band, refers to the idea of 
uniform, homogeneous labour that capita¬ 
lism imposes on this heiefogeneiiy. the 
notion of a general labour ihai underlies 
'exchange value*. It is what makes labour 
measurable and makes possible the gene¬ 
ralised exchange of commodiries. h 
expresses iiselF... in capnalisi discipline, 
which has ihr sole objective of making 
every individual's concrete labour^by 
nature heterogeneous^uniform and 
homogeneous’ihtough lupeivision and 
lechm^gy employed in labour process. 

. Mnically. .. the concept of'tbsi met 
labour' IS an extension of the bourgeois 
notion of the 'equal rights' of 'absirKi 
individuals', whose political life is lefWcied 
in the ideals and prapiice oF 'ciiicenshlp'. 
The politict oF 'equal righis' Is ihuv 
precisely the ^IiIki* one can reed imo 
the category 'capiial'. (Chakrabany, 

ffer A iitktttt **'ork»ni-Cftss Htsinry: 

Bmge/ /gotkipad, Princeton University 
Press. 1999. pp 22). 26.) 

It r>ow seems to me that Marx's cate¬ 
gory of 'commodity* has a cetiam built- 
in openness to 'difference* that I did not 
fully oploll in my exposition. My reading 
of the term *pre<apital’ icmained. In spite 
of my efTorts. hopelessly hisionciit. and 
my narraiive rsevtr quite escaped (he 
(false) question. Why did the Indiars 
working dass fail to sustain a long-term 
sense of class^onsciousness?. the meu- 
problem of 'falurv* itself arising from the 
well known Marxisi iradilion of positing 
the working dass as a iranshistorical 
Mibycct. Besides, it is also dear from (he 
above quote that my reading took the 
ideas of the 'individual' artd 'personality' 
as unprobkmatiailly given, and read (1« 
word 'rear (in 'real labour*) to mean 
somnhing phmordially natural (and 
therefore not social). 
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But my laricr fiUur* Imt iA ny ioiWIiiy 
IP Me ihai if one rcidt Ibe W at 
•odAUy/euhur^y produeed —and aei aa 
a ftpuiMauvian *iiaturar, aomcthing that 
wfen aiB^dy te the naturally dineitnt 
aDdowmcMi of difrcivnt, and ahifloricaJ, 
htdHdiiali—fihff poavbt UiiM opeo up. 
amona them the one of whiioa 'differ- 
CM^ back imp Marx. For the ‘real* then 
^ ihk itadai|> mujt refer to different 
Uadi of 'lodal* an^hence to different 
Ofder i of lonporility. It should in 
priadple ewn allow for the pouiMhty of 
Ihcae temporal horiaoiu belns mutually 
iocommensurabla The tnnutnn from 
*Rar to ^huract* ia thus alio a question 
Of iranillion from many and possibly 
toicommensurabfe temporalities to the 
homofencous time of abstract labour, the 
transition frem *non-hisiory* to 'history*. 
*1UaP labour, therefore* is precisely that 
which cannot not be encios^ by the sipo, 
commodity, while it constantly inheres in 
the latter. The |tp between real and 
abstract labour and the force constanily 
needed to close it. is what introduces the 
movement of 'difference* into the very 
condtution of the commodicy and thereby 
eternally defers its achimement of its 
true/ideal character. 

The dgn ^enunodity', as Man opUins. 
will always cvry as parts of Us internal 
structure cerMin universal emancipatory 
narratives. If one overlooked thetenston 
Marx situated at the heaA of this caiefory. 
iheM narratives could indeed produce the 
Aandaid teleolotics one normally cncoun* 
icrs in Manisi historidsm: that of cUiaen* 
ship, the Juridical subject of Enlighten* 
meat thoughi» the subject of political 
theory of rights, etc, I do not mean to 
deny the practical utility of these 
narratives in modern polirical structures. 
The more irieresting proMem for the 
Marxist historian, ii teems lo me. is the 
problem of wnporality that the category 
’commodity* constituted through the 
tension between 'real* and 'abstract' 
labour, invites us to think of. If 'real' 
labour, as we have said, bekngs to a world 
of heterogeneity whose various tempo- 
rgliiies^Michael Taussig’s work on 
Bolivian tin mioen clearly shows that they 
are not even ^1 'secular'(i a. beitfl of gods 
and spirits)—cannot be enclosed In the 
sign History, then it can find a place in 
a historical narrative of capitalist 
transition (or commodity production) 
only as a Dwridean trace of something 
that cannot be encloaed, an element 
that constantly challenges from within 
capital's and cocninodjiy*s—and by impli¬ 
cation. History's—claims to unity and 
universality. 

The prefix ‘pre* in *p«e<apiul'. it could 


be ttid BbIm ia AM a nfeNBce M wbM 

ia siMpIl cb n j UKd o gk aBy prior oo m 
orduial. bomogmeout scak of lime 
*PTv^apkabst*isahypbaatcd idcmUy.it 
speaks of a particular irlaiioD&hip to 
capital marked by the lemkm of difTer- 
ence la horiaoni of tima The *pfe<apiii‘ 
list' can osily oust wHhin (he lempoml 
horitoo of capital tad is yti something 
that disrupts the conimuiiy of this lime 
precisely by suggesting iMiher time that 
is notont^saoie^ seet^. hoiDogencous 
calendar (which is why what is pft<apiul 
is not chronologically prior lo capital). 
This is aaotha time which, theoretically, 
could be tMeely incommensurable with 
the godless, sphiksi time of what «e call 
Itistory'. 

Subahern histories, thus conceived in 
lelatioAship to the quesiloo of difference, 
will have a split running through them. On 
the one hand, they are 'bisories' in that 
they an constructed within the master* 
code of secular History and use the 
accepted academic codes of history* 
writing (and thereby perforce anthropo* 
logise ill oiha forms of memory). On the 
other hand, they canaoi ever afford lo 
grhni this master •code its claim of being 
a mode of thought that comes to all 
human beings naturally, cr even to be 
treated as something that exists out there 
in nature itself (remember the (dJ*iak thk 
of i B S Haldane’s booh. fW^Amg Has 
A Hiuot/t). Subaltern histories are 
therefore constructed within a particular 
kirsd of hJsloriciscd memory, one that 
remembers Kisiory itself as a violation, 
an imperious code that gceompanied the 
civilising process that the European 
Enlighienment inaugurated in the IBth 
century as a world*hisioncal usfc. This 
memory does not have the character of 
nostalgia for it bespeiUts a pain that is in 
no sense htsiorical In our pans of the 
world. 

Of course, i he empirical historian who 
writes these histories is not a peasant or 
a tribal (and often oo< even a woman) 
himsdf. He produces Histo ry—as disti net 
from other forms of nctnory—precisely 
because be has been iransposed and 
inserted—in our case, by EngUad's work 
in India—jnio the glo^ aamtjves of 
dtizendiip and sodahsoL Hewitci hisujry; 
that is, only after hii own labour has 
emeied the process of being made abstract 
Id the worid-marta for ideadoul corwn^ 
dities. The subaham. tbwi, is not the 
cmpukal peasant or tnbaf ia any straight¬ 
forward saase thai a pop^si programme 
of hiiiory-wiiting may wane to imagirva 
The figure of the subaltara is necessarily 
mediated by peobtems of rcpreseniaiioa. 
In lerou of the analysis that I have trying 


10 dmakip h«g ow Might gay ihM, 
■ababcnibwhai fracnmfromwfthiacbe 
dgns (bal sen of (he insertion of the 
hteorian (as a spuking subject) into ibe 
global narratives of capital. It ia wluii 
gathers kidf under 'real' labour in 
oitique of cap Jul. the figure of difToence 
ihat gowemmenuUiiy—in Foucault's sense 
of the term—all over the world has to 
subjugate and dviliac 

There are implicadons that follow: 
subahern histories written with an eye to 
difference caimot constitute yet another 
attempt—in the long and universalisik 
iradjiion of 'socialist' histories—to help 
erect the subaltern as the subject of 
modern democracies, that is, to expand 
the history of the modern in such a way 
as to make it more representative of 
society as a whole. This is a laudable 
objective on its own terms and has un* 
doubted ^obal ftlevance. But thought 
does not have to stop at political demo¬ 
cracy or the concept of egalitarian disirU 
button of wealth (though the aim of 
Khieving these ersds will legitimately fuel 
many immediate poliiiral struggles), But, 
fundiamentallyi this ibought is insensitive 
to philosophical questions of difference 
arsd can acknowMge difference only as 
a practical problem. Subahein histories 
will engage philosophically with questions 
of difference which are elided in the 
dominant iradhidns of Marxism. At the 
same time, however, just as 'real' labour 
cannot be thought outside of the proble* 
matk of 'ibstrect' labour, the subaltern 
cannot be thought outside of the global 
narrative of capital though K does not 
belong to this narrative Stories about how 
this or that group in Asia. Africa or Latin 
America resisied Ibe 'penetration* of 
capitalism do not consiituie 'subaltern' 
history for subaltern historfes do not refer 
to I resistance prior and oierior to 
capital. SuM/em Studin^ as I think of 
it. can only situate itself theoretically ai 
the Juncture where we give up neither 
Marx nor 'difference', for the resisiance it 
spHks of is something that can happen 
only wifhtH the iime*hoti 2 on of capital 
and yet disrupts the unity of lhat time. 
Unconcealing the t^on between real 
and abstract kbour ensures that capita)/ 
commodity has heterogeneities and 
mconuneosurabilities inscribed in Us core. 

Or. to put it differently, the practice of 
subahern history would aim to take 
hkiory to its limits in order to make irs 
uirworking visible. 

(I am grateful to Ftou NicoU. lUjyeishier 
Paiidey,Johfl ftunddl.SaJijayScihand Rachel 
SommerviPe for criikiuw of an earlier drifi, 
A slightly diffweni venion of lh» pkee will 
appear In USA ] 
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IN iDAny waf: (lx decide of the SOt wa^ 
one of (Im moki lercfe^hni periods in ihe 
history o( Indan manured urin| indu^ry 
During this period. ii broke loose from a 
»aie of stagnancy that had pcrsisied for 
much of the iwo previous detades The 
rate of growth achieved was high nw only 
by Indian standards, but comparable to 
thai of star performers like Korea. In 
donciia. Mal^sia. ThaiUnd and TUrkey 
Unlike dunni ihe first three Five>>Viar 
Plans, growth during this period was not 
exiernally induced it came naturally, in 
response to a relaxation in policy'based 
consirainis to growth and set in motion 
a number ol highly desirable ouicomes 
Even so. ihis growth episode was lernu 
natcd rather abruptly at the end of the 
decade, when the government resorted to 
a programme ol demand coniradion and 
import compression to tackle a balance 
of payments (Bo Picrrsi sol unprecedented 
magnitude 

This study attempts a quick review ol 
the genesis and process of growth in 
Indian manubetunng during the IKK The 
emphasis is on exploring, in empirical 
terms, ihe broad inicrimkages beiween 
growth and the various aspects ihai imp 
ingeon it, like demand, productiviiy, costs 
and prices, invvsimeni and employrnenl. 
structural change and balance of com 
modity trade 
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An averagecar in India today costs less 
than US S 7,ODD In the US. it rlrefy costs 
less than S IS.OOO Yet in India only 
I.$0,000 cars are sold iwry year, com 
par^ with 1$ miliiofl in Ihe US fhe 
reason is that in India S 7.000 repceserH 
three years’ income of an average buyer, 
while in the US S 15.000 represent less 
than half a year's income In other words, 
except at a v«y high level of per capita 
income what deieimines the demand for 
indimnai products is ^ordabiUty* or the 
ratio of per captia income lo (he price of 
indusinal products At a very low level of 
income nothatg is affordable As income 
rises in rtliUOA to industrial prKes. affor¬ 
dability sure increasing In the inter- 
medJtie stage of development, the ability 


of an ccxKiomy to aduevt a high rate of 
industrial growth thus depends on how 
rapidly it o ak^c to increaie per capita in 
come in reUiion to industrial prices over 
time, not only by increasing income, but 
also by reduong industrial prices in rela- 
iKw to overdi pnees 

Demand and price would obvsoudy not 
be relevant ineiplaininf industrial gn«wth 
for the lack of it) if. as in the ncociassKal 
system, aggregate output tand iherefort 
income) were determined by revouiva 
availabilily and Ihe maximum possible 
output of all goods were achieved hy 
relative penes adjusting to ’mailer clear 
mg' levels Ba in reality, costs set a Ooot 
to indusiriaJ pticee which need not bi 
market clearing Once this Hoor is reach 
ed. prices lenuin fixed and output tends 
Id adjust to (he volume of demand thai 
exists at that l^rl of income and prices 
As Kaldor <1975 553 $4) shows, shi^ run 
equilibrium is reached ai a point where 
outpui of Ihe induitrial sector, after 
mcdmg Its own demand created in the 
process of general mg that outpui, leaves 
a surplus which exactly equals the given 
demand from outside the mduMrul secim 
Symboltcally. 

J 

0, - — X (1) 

where Q, is industrial output. D,' the 
given demand for mdustnal output from 
Ihe noA>mduunal sector. S the proportion 
of *Klusinal income opended on Indus 
inal outpui and 1/1*5 the resuhani mulii* 
pUer (KaidorV ‘foreign trade multipbcr’) 
The above is an Hkntity, any difference 
between the denred and actual values of 
S being reflected in changes in inseniory 
levels As Hicks (19gS.g2) points out. the 
*siorabk* nature of miDufactured g^s 
which makes possible ‘^Ihe exisieiice ol 
slocks has a great deal (O do with the 
posubility of keeping prices fixed a 
market lo which stock changes substitute 
for price changes b readily lotetl gibCe” 
Demand. ovnf% to the ngiAty in costs and 
prices thus becomes the operating cons 
tnini 00 industrtaJ outfnit 

To see how such a lymm works over 
tiinq It will be useful to introduce pnee 
terms and rewnie equauoo (I) as follows 

p. Q.o-s) - A p, m 

where. Q,, and P, are the quan¬ 

tities and prices of the outputs of tlx in 


dktttriat and non-industrial secUtfs, and 
S and A the proponions of the income of 
the induunal and noD*indusiTUi) tacton 
spent on industnal out put If Q and P be 
the quantity and ihe weighted average of 
prKes of the aonomyS aggregate outpui. 
we get 

^0,-PQ p, Q, 

II N be the populaiion, <ombiiung <2)aAd 
(t> and with m ^nor Aiampulalioiu, we gel, 


0 

Q/N . > 

Alternaiivelv. 



A 

-(4) 
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gQ/N - 1 taO'N 4 |P/P,), <5) 

wheic, gQ/N and gQ N t'e the laies of 
growth of per capui itxliiuiial and aggre¬ 
gate ouiput at con^iaiii piKcs. and gP/P, 
iht lateal whirh indusiiial poves fall in 
relation to ovcmM prices The terms 
S and A reiitcsrm siruviural vanables 
with whom gQ/N ,ind gP P, interact to 
bring aboui chaiiKr> in gQ 

^ mav now inirrpiii equation (5) to 
sunimarise ihc dynamic sequence Paced 
with ihe prospect if increasing input 
costs, tirms will ity lo protect then pro- 
fitabiUty by ectimairng future costs and 
sales volumes-and celling puces at a level 
which, at Ihe esiiiuaied sales volume, will 
cover esiimaied costs plus a desired return 
on cipiul 11 no price resiiiance is fort- 
seen. they will he inclined to 'play safe*, 
make ‘coruerracive’ esumaies of costs and 
Mies volumes, and vet prices high If there 
are no major barriers to entry, they will 
lake a more ^ptimisiic'' view of their 
marketing and cost cmurol effcxis and try 
lo discourage competition by keeping 
pnees low In either case, at the given rates 
of increase in the aggregate real income 
and in industrial pricei (relative to ovqrail 
prices), demand for industrial goods will 
grow ai a rate deiennined by income and 
pnee elasticities, and output growth will 
adjust 10 It 

Empirical Sudies by KaSdor. Fabncaoi, 
Salter and Kennedy indicate that a high 
rate of growth m manufacturing i$ auo* 
oated with a lagh rale of growth m labour 
prodiKiivuy (Scott 1991] Salter's findings 
further indicate ihar in ao efficient in¬ 
dustry high productivity n not limited to 
labour alonq but ectends to all inputs, in¬ 
cluding maienals. Fabricant also finds 
that produciiviiy increase is assoaated 
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price hw 4>opp ^ mtM prod- 
piietdy in mdustna in outpin hu 
cUmM moM rtpidlv'’ THe netitn* Hok 
between incietees m eelbni price and 
output of menuficturad poods hes been 
le'Confirmed by us staisUKftUy. uunp 
recent cnMs-couniry dau (IbWe l>. 

would inierpm the abore empmcal 
evidence as follow At a cenain of 
per capua income demand for manufac 
lured consumer poods, and ihrooph back¬ 
ward bokapes the demand for manufac* 
lured capital ind intennedjite poods, sun 
pickinp up rapidly tf an economy le able 
to tninsliie this demand impulse into a 
prowth If) output, the latter leads to an m* 
crease in produciiviiv because ol econo¬ 
mies of scak and 'erdopenuus' or prourth* 
induced technical propresc If ihe pain 
Irom prodiictiviiv mnsase is upbooed oft 
throuph indirec* lases, ii becomes addi¬ 
tional income in the hatuls of the povern 
inent and may ot m in not benefit induct 
rial prowih. drpcndinp on hem it i$ spent 
If the pruductiviiN yaiu n iciaineO by in 
dusir> as mrreavrd factor carningv, the 
resulisni iiiomi nieci w demand isdif 
fused osei aU pcii»o« anu not inJnMrisI 
poods .'lone If ihr yam o rcikiied in lall 
inp industrial friccv tlim* is a foruy*d im 
paci Of* the demand tor mdusinal goods, 
because the rncomc effect is crrenfihrn* 
edbyasiibNtiiuifunerfeci rhreeaiunpks 
of how productivity impiovenxnt can ev- 
pand demand by rpUucmp pricee aie 
Henry Ford's T* model cars m ihe IVlbt, 
C'ourtald's viscose rayi'n <1unnp ibe l92fK 
and 19}(K and ekcirunicc goods in the last 
iNvo decades 

How do we reconcile the phenomenon 
of fallinp industrial prices with the argu 
ment put forward by Chakravariy (19M| 
and Milra <IV7? |4J*65> lhal induvinal 
stagnation can result from taUinp in¬ 
dustrial profits owing to an unfavounble 
shift 111 the terms ot trade from industry 
10 agriculture'^ We do so by simply rccog* 
(Tiling ihai wgh susiaiiMd reduction m in¬ 
dustrial costs through pioductiviiy im 
provemenis such a shift can take place 
w)thou) any erotion in industna! proiiia- 
bilny Infact.as lshikawa(l%7 ?90*347| 
hu« shown, in most Asian countries theie 
hr been a net flow of resourees from m- 
dusiry lo agriculture, boih throuph 
changes in the teim' of 'rade and throuph 
invisibfca. capiiai iiaflsfcr> ind subsidies 
if industrial output prenvs t.rtvi than 
apncuhti'al ouiput v'’i ' Lind const 
rai<>ed. the capacity of the apiicvltuiil 
sectoi to buy industrial poods will 
dimmish in relation lo the induttrial sec¬ 
tor’s capacity to buv ipricuhunl goodg, 
unkre sustained productivity improve- 
menu allow mduunul prices to fall con- 
riniKMsIy in lelauon to apncuhuril pnoei 


ThetOKOf pndooDt iodHinai poodi 
bM t«c ekiMBa i lie ftred eoMiof ia- 
fitmmt in krsoirtedfe nd eapkal aneo, 
and the variable coats of otttcr iBputL 
Generatioa of kiwrededfe. whaher io- 
hosiM or throuph purchase^ iowolres large 
imeatmewh which are sabjeo to 
obaoiesccnce Knowledge capnal and 
labour-intcnsve techoolopies therefore 
genereUy repreKnr a descesdiap order of 
fuod to vanable (ost nooa Asproduaion 
volumes build up, u becomes possible to 
reduce coals by subatiiuiing variables by 
fixed costs and spreading the latter over 
increasing volumev 

Thetiwisiiion irom labour fo capital to 
knowledge miensive oianufaclunnp 
btnughi about by indu»iralisaiion mani¬ 
fests Itself in a steady vhiti from what 
Hoffman (19^ ^Mljcalk ’primiirve' to 
Xapitalnt* manuiavturinp Stoce the latter 
entails increasing use of capiial and in- 
termediaie poods made by the industrial 
seaor Ksdf. t hese mdusirves soon outu np 
consumer gouds mdustrses and the in 
dustrial vevuv as a whole outurips the 
primary sector 

Situ^tural iransformiiion has two im 
poriani consequen* es It increases the m 
duNinai sectors uipe^ay lo sustain as own 
growth bv increasine ii^ 'self-dependence 
ratio* or the value nt S m our equations 
fl> (3) and f4) ir also enables (he 'fac¬ 
tory' vevtof to grow ai the expense of rhe 
Xotiape* Mctor As Istukawa (I9673JM37> 
end Anderson (IW2) havepoinied out. the 
expeiience of several Asian counitiet 
shows chat while inuuuliOMl charec* 
lensiKs of hou««hold enterprises hmit 
ihar lechnolop) shoKC factories employ 
modern lechnolopy and bring product 


prices dora 10 • kvel Where aniHBs can* 
BOi nirvhre 

The prbecre of tfruGiuial trensforiMMo 
in an induatriaUsinc economy dier^ (he 
pattern and balance of lu eiierna] crade 
overtime, by causing a steady shift in hi 
'cDcnpantive ■dvantaie'. When (he dome¬ 
stic demand Ibr a product reaches a cer* 
tain volume, domestic production ttani 
replacing impons. Exporting is an eaten* 
s>on of (he substitution of foreign pro* 
ducts by domestic products in overseas 
markets Typically. induMnalisaiion stans 
with the production of Ubour-inteniivc 
consumer poods. truiiaUy for home con* 
sumption and later tor capons. In the pro¬ 
cess. a domestic demand for intermediate 
and capual poods is created, which hai lo 
be met imiialy throuph imports As the 
domestic market for these goods builds 
up. (he same cycle of replacement of im- 
poru by domcuic production, folkwred by 
e^offts II repaied There is thus a powtive 
link between prowth m the output and a- 
poni of industrial goods 

Tsars 2 Gthmimat Comkawt PeHts 

f/Vr renl p*r0fimim/ 


1959 60 1965 66 1910*11 
10 16 10 
I96S 67 1979 80 1988*19 


Value added by 
the faciocy nanu 


faciunng woor 

87 

49 

71 

Iniermediaie 

goods 

ID1 

43 

63 

Coaiumei non 

duiablo 

49 

47 

69 

CoAiumrt 

dumblei 

t3l 

77 

(2 3 

Capital goods 

14 5 

65 

77 

Per CAPila GNP 

21 

14 

31 


Tami I CfW(M IN Pie CAfiTA Mamjm (mxincj OureuT Av A f UNiTioN of GetwTH IN Pte 
CArnACDP AMU Ri i aiivc PeMPsot Maniualtuuo Coons—A Gauss Couni in Anainsr 

/iff per rent per mtnium. penod everepri 



Kate of 

OfOwlh of 
ManufaLiwre 
<V) 

Rjie o( 
Crowih ot 
^ Capua CDP 
tX,) 

Rale of Change la 
Rrlaiive Prices of 
Manufaiiured Ooods 
<X,f 

Austreha 

09 

22 

Oft 

Banpladrdi 

04 

1 1 

24 

Cypnii 

3 t 

47 

-03 

Crreu 

Of 

1 2 

•03 

India 

47 

3 3 

-05 

tndooeua 

98 

3 t 

19 

Korea 

lt> 

81 

-20 

MenKO 

1 4 

-1 2 

to 

^kikUn 

44 

29 

04 

ftragiiay 

1 4 

-0? 

1 3 

Stfiaapofc 

45 

49 

05 

Sr> 1 nnka 

3? 

25 

-1 1 

ThAi'aiKf 

59 

49 

1 0 

Ibrtey 

47 

28 

0 

ftcprrwoa Ouwm 


V • 01/ -» 122X, ‘ oa^x. 

lOAt <0 53) 


Sufukrd error of Y enimatc 210. It hqnfrd 074. No of oasevvanont 14. Dcgreet of 
firedom It 
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Jnteulil nowth oa tbt eibcr band 
4 lio lacrMMi ihe for iaponi. 

Tbe owcnil Impaci on of indc b 
Ulltt •vMtuouL 


HI 

Methodology aiuI Dole Souroet 

Our focus in this sludjr is Ibc *fftctory 
BMufoauhni sector* and ks subsecion. 
'Edfokt* cow food) bewifcs and tohoc* 
ca> *OtlMr agro^boscd industries cxmb- 
prlM wood, paper tod leather products. 
'Hydrocarboiu' refer to rubber, plasiic, 
petroleuffl and coal products. ‘SUkates* 
denote oon-metallic mineral products. 

AU annuaJ rates of change (g) aie ex* 
poneatial rates, calculated by rtgrtsaing 
lime series dau on time (t) to yield the 
following eqiAiUm: 

Log Y, • Log V. ♦ |.l (6) 

Ah price indices used are based on 
those Hmplidt* in the National Accounts 
Siatisiki (NAS), with 191041 as the base 
jaar. 

Inaddfdon torhangeiingwvalue^d* 
ad (OVA) at consunt prkes. we ha«« used 
in value of grow output (VQ) and 
appIMK dotnestK consumption, both at 
conuain prfna. as measures of growth in 
production «sd demand rapectively. 

Subaeciorwise esimuf^ '^f apparent 
dofflewk consumption at cunent market 
prkes (C) have been based on ihv lOllow* 
ing equation: 

C ■ O^+T^O^ ♦M4D-E ...(?) 

where, and are the VO of factory 
and cottage secion, M and ECIF import 
and FOB exports, and T and D, the value 
of indirect taxes levied by the central 
government on domestic production and 
imports. 

O^ is available from the NAS. M and 
E from the March issues of the Monthly 
Srerifticr of /bnngn T^ode of Indtc 
puWir^ ... 'jy the DGCIS, and T and D 
from the annual budget documents of the 
ministry of Anancc. Data on O^ are not 
directly available and have had to be 
cstimaied from the value added data pro¬ 
vided in the NAS 

R>r each subsector, as well as the manu¬ 
facturing sector as a whole, time acria 
data have beet used to generate the follo¬ 
wing double kgarithmic demand function 
which corresponds to equation (5): 

U (Q,/N) • K, * e. Ln (Q/N) -f 
ej.U(P,/P) ...(«) 

where. Q/N is the per capita domestic 
coaswBption of i'* good at constant 
prices; 1^, e, and e, tie constanta, the iM- 
ter two befog interpreted as income and 
own price elMtidiks; P iu price; Q/N 
the aggregate pm capita GNP at cenatam 
markei prieei; and P the ONP deflator. 

Growth la OF could result not only 
fVofn a growth in C. but also a fall in 


or 


impon Mhmtatfoa), or a rim in 
E (gaia from eapuii eepmaioa). The eon* 
(ribotioo of theae three lactors has been 
by dividiag C into low cots- 
vif (0^*7), (O^. <M*f D) and 
(E) and expcBsuig cn^ cowpooai as a 
percentage of C The chaagm la ibeae 
pmrwtagfs cneb )w, as a of 

the sbaro of (D, ia C in the previous 
yeai; smuld provide year by yew mtimmea 
of growth of Ibc factory sector due to 
gains from the con^ woor. import 
wbMiturioci and opoft espawioe. 

TV baek accounting idrotky uaderly* 
ing our anabiis of coets and prices is 
given below: 

♦ F P, ♦ Uw ♦ 


PoO 


I.P. 


(K,.P„*IC,.P„)r 


..(9) 


whera, O; I. F. L, K, and am the 
quaniitics of output and inpuu of mate¬ 
rial. fuel, labour, fiaed capkal and work¬ 
ing capital; P^ P,. P,, p and P*. are 
the prkes of outpik. maierwls. fuel, riacd 
capital and working capriab and w and r 
are the wage rate and the grea rate of 
feturn on capital (PBDIT as a mik of 
lotal capital empl^ud). Ttb can focus on 
the determinanis of F beiier by 
rowriting equation (fo ae wlows: 


0» ^poaeb i(in ttt 10 byMw 0K 

•sect bwfc ^tdity* probleoie wsoclaied 
wkh fudi fotnfoetk 
hkworthpoiiKiiilowihaicIworskal* 
ly our ewtaiata of total praducilvity will 
be the sane as one would get by assun- 
■g a (h o iops a Cobb-Potiglw production 
(kiBctioo, constant ncures to wtie, Hkhw 
neuuni tnrhnical pro g re a t andpwmenu 
ID factors according to their marginal 
rmnnue prodicta. 

TVbadcwurccofdau for cost analy 
sis is the Anual Survey of Industries 
(ASI). As the ASI provides data reUting 
to the factory sector on|% this analysis is 
limiied to the foctory ttaot. 

hast coosiructed three input price 
indices by taking weighted awnges of 
prke indices of the various components 
of each input. These relaie to mateiiik, 
fueb and grow Tixcd inveaumu. Vb^hts 
have been assigned on the bnsis ofCSO'i 
ioputrompui sbla as ucU as detailed ASI 
tables for 19SM4. 

ihbge rate kndices simply irflcct move¬ 
ments in emidoyment costs per employee 

TaWSS' hUtfSONMirSSTWrtNOurVtJlANO 
PaooocTivirr Csowth—F^^ ioev Sem>i 

f/tr ctttr ptr 


Subsector 


Averege Rates of 


o 


(' 


- 

o 

L P,4 

L 

W M 

isao-ti-^isu-ity 

0 

o 


Grofi 

Produc. 


w 1 



OulpiK 

iivity 

..p„- 

-pj 

.r 

(10) 

txj 

(Y) 


The late of change in P, om tune will 
thus be the tenilt of three iiics of change 
in input prkea mpia-outpui caiio* or pro- 
ducilrity. and the grots rate of mum on 
capital enpkyed. 

The use of cbe coct ac c oun t ing frime- 
vrork has several advintag& It allows us 
to do an inputwke analyn without get¬ 
ting involved wkh the probkns of pwtial 
riastkitMa of subeiitution. The accunor 
of our results are noe ai critically depen¬ 
dent oa the accuracy of fiesd cap^ sroch 
esiiraatioo as in productivfty nudiee us¬ 
ing *vilue added* production functkms. 


Ldabln 

70 

1 9 

Texiiks 

41 

1.4 

Other Agro 

7.J 

II 

Hydrocarbonv 

1.9 

1 6 

Cbemicab 

19 

* 18 

Sabcales 

11.2 

2.S 

McUls 

19 

(08) 

Enginrenni 

1) 

20 

LfacUssifkd 

101 

37 

MsBufseiwtiig 

74 

1 7 


RciieuiOft otcpul 
V - >UI « 0.41 X 
(0.10 

It'Squared: OAS. Stsoderd error of Y e^ii- 
Biut: 0.?J. No of observatiortt: lO, Uegfen of 
fitedon: I. 
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Subtecior 

IbuJ 

Ciuath 

Growth A 
DomesUe 
CoAMOlplioO 

Gaia from 
Collage 
Sector 

Import 

Svbui- 

tulion 

Espon 

Ex pan- 
uon 

E4hblet 

7.0 

59 

1.1 

<U 


Ibsliks 

At 

5J 

09 

0.1 

03 

Other Agro 

7J 

yi 

4.9 

(U) 

]2 

Hydrocarbons 

1.9 

?i) 


IJ 

0.4 

OKflUcali 

9.9 

9.1 


(09) 

02 

Stiicaw 

IU 

lOJ 

09 

92 

• 

MdiU 

9.9 

9.S 


94 


EagiAcering 

92 

9.9 


(0.1) 

— 

Unduwfkd 
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10.4 

(0.1) 

(0.21 


Maaufocturiei 
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9.5 
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(mM Uta ipofe 09 cha^ii la 
qodtttfi* ecBpoaWop of MiployMR). 
1 b ccB^tr (be eumw value of workliif 
capital iaio eonnam valuai, «e hew uaed 
the napcctliw A^fadory output pnae i&- 
dices oq (he auumption thai workinf 
capital is itoihiiii but • stock of fmaJ 
output at various waps of completioa. 

The (heoredcal djfTtfultks ia a|pe* 
latinf aad deflating fned capital flock ata 
10 liuurmoua table that we would ideally 
have liked 10 avoid this ewreise [Ooldar 
1996:90’56|. But even in our cost accoun¬ 
ting frmmewotk this it unavoidable; 
although as we have said before, the ac¬ 
curacy of fioal results are nowhere as 
critically dependent on the accuracy of 
capital Slock estimaics as in total factor 
pr^uciivity saKbes baud on Nalue added’ 
production functions. We have started 
with Hashimand Dadi's (19’’3) estimates 
of gross value of fiaed capital assets for 
I960 ai 1960 prices. Since this is also the 
starting poini fot Ahluwalia <19641. we 
have applied to these figures her estimates 
of rate of growth in capital stock at cons¬ 
tant prices from 1939 60 10 1979 *60 to ar¬ 
rive at capital stock figures at I he end of 

1979- 80. These have then been reflated to 

1980- 81 prices by using the wholeaale prtce 
index for madiirtery and equipment. An¬ 
nual estimates of gross fixed capital stock 
thereafter have been derived by adding to 
this base figire annual figures of gross 
investmeni ai 1980>81 prices. 

From the above doia and the book 
value of net fixed assets, wc can now work 
out a notional price iitdex for fixed capital 
input with 198^81 as the base year. Since 
for costing purposes the gross rate of 
return on capital is cafculaicd on the basis 
of current (or book) value of capital 
employed, this notional price index is in 
fact the relevant index of increase in the 
price of fixed capital input. Conceptually, 
it etMCMipasse increases in the purchase 
price of new fixed capital twer time as well 
as a fall in relation to new capiial in (he 
value of fixed capital acquired m the past 
because of obsolescence For reasons a- 


gdriMd by Seoo (199114.8^ d^Rdatiofl 
psDviiioM dsouU be aatt ii a'wrhe off 
for obaohoceftce iMber dMB phytial Wear 
^ Mr and acrurfducflfd. Pbyncal wear 
aud Mr is usually uIm Are of by fcpam 
and maiMeoance. the cost of «biA is 
barged ID revenue expenditure. 

Dale it ewivnt prkaa have been con¬ 
vened into cmutaiu prices by usmg the 
•ppfopnaie output and in^ price in- 
dim The coiuunt price data give us an¬ 
nual changes in input-output ratios or 
productivity. We can abo calculate for 
each year the value of *r* and changes in 


ddi vilna. lapnct ordMitg in tapA 
prkea. Input-aupui ntios and VonoM* 

put price each yanr can DOW be worhad em 

by ap^yldg ihe rates of change in thaae 
to the previow year's shares in total coats 
of* each inpii. Vhb can also calcidaie 
period awnA* ^ wn% average annual 
rales of change in all these variables orar 
theemiie perM and the awrage share of 
each input in total costs for the period as 
a whole. 

All sports of gems, jewelleries and 
handicnfti have been assumed to have 
been made ty ibe cottage sector. 11 >e 


Taui a* friutccs or iHctiAse in Ex-Factocv PsKts—FMTuav Secrot 
tPenod Aieftgn. 1910-11 lo 19U.t9» 

fPrr etni p9r M/mmf 
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Cm 
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tn <.CM Impact Per Cent Impact Emp 

Cliai«e Change ceai Impact 
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MsieriaU 0.72 
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(0.9) 


4.3 

Fueh 007 

7.1 0.5 1.5 
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04 

Uibowr 010 

12 1 1.2 (6.4) 

(0.71 


0.5 

Fixed capunl 0.47 

9.3 0.4 (0.4) 

— 



Working 




1.4 0.2 

0.9 

capital 004 

S.3 0.3 (3.9) 

(0.2) 



KhsI 

7.8 

(1.7) 

0.2 

4.3 

Notr Figurev ii hnckeis aiv negaiive figuiw. 
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3o«*l PTKt 


Impact of Change in 



inenuie 

Indirect 

input 

Producti- 1 

keiurn on 



Ikxex 

Pr*ce« 

vity 

Capital 

EdiWn 

4.1 

(0.2) 

7.7 

(II) 

0.4 

Tnliles 

5J 

01 

7.4 

(14) 

(0.3) 

Other Agro 

45 

(0.1) 

7? 

(l.l) 
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5.4 

(0.9) 

7.2 

(14) 

0.7 
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0.3 

4.8 

(1.8) 

0.1 

Sikcmlex 

6.2 

0.5 

9.0 

(2.5) 

(0.8) 

MeuK 

9.2 

(0.2) 

0.4 

0.1 

0.2 

Engineering 

44 

— 

0.4 

(2 0) 


Undasxifted 

4.7 

(0.7) 

1.5 

(3.7) 

0.6 

Math! reel u*»ng 

4.3 


7.a 

(1.7) 

0.2 


Mmt Figure* in bnckei» are negaiive figurr*. 
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Notr, Figures in brackets are negative flgurai. 
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Wtidual eiponi of RUfiuftciund fooA 
by Mbsccton h«we thon tlbatcd betim 
tbc faciory tnd cottige secion in propof- 
tkm to (hdr VOt. 

For calculaitof import intensity of 
mABufocture, ill imports of crude petro* 
leura, chcmicil gride non*cneiillic mine' 
■•li (biskally sulphur, phosphates and 
powslum), other non-mciallie mioerala, 
nttaUic ores and scrip and cooking gnde 
cmI are assumed to have been used as in* 
puis by the hydrocarbons, chemicals. 
sUicates and ntetals (last three items) 
Mbseciors respectively. 

Imported manufactured goods an used 
not only as irgwii for the manufacturing 
sector, but ala> as inputs for other seaors 
as well as fpr meeting final demand. ^ 
have therefore used the following indirect 
procedure which In our view would yiefaj 
approaimate but usable estimates. Using 
equation (7) we can work out for each 
category of manufact u red inputs tne pro • 
portion of M in C or the CIF Import to 
consumption ratio. The second step is to 
cakulaie on the basis of input*outpui 
taMei. what proportion of materials, fuels 
and groH fixed investment in eadi subsec* 
tor is accounted for various categories of 
manufactured inputs. By applying these 
two raiHM the annual subscctorwisc ac* 
tual figures of n..:**ial$ and fuel con* 
sumption and gross fiu. ‘estmeni. an 
esiimaie of import of manufaciumd in¬ 
puts can be derived for each subsector. 

The estimation procedure for sdf 
dependence ratios is the same as for im* 
poned manuEKtured inputs, with two dif¬ 
ferences. For obvious reasons, only the se¬ 
cond of the two ratios described abo<e has 
been applied to actual figures of con- 
lumptioo of matcnals. fuels and gross fix¬ 
ed investment. Secondly. 19.3 per cent 
<that being the rekvani figure in the 
I9I^-S4 input'Output table) Of gross value 
addition by each subsector has been 
assumed to have been spent on manufac* 
ruled vonsume* goods via factor earnings. 

IV 

Empirical Findings 

The genesis of the high growth episode 
ofiheSOsin Indian manufacturing b best 
explained In a historical perspective, by 
dividing the post •independence period in* 
to three'phases: a high growth phase up 
to the mid-60$ (phase I). a low growth 
phase from the mid-60s to the end 70s 
(phase 11}, and a high growth phase in the 
Ms (phase 111), Table 2 compares some 
saiieni feaiurcs of the thice phases. 

Growth during phase I was oternalJy in¬ 
duced by heavy public Investment in the 
capiul and intermediate goods sectors 
.and, as poitied oui by Bhigwaii and 
Desai,' extensive import subsiiiulion 
in all lectori, especially consumer 
durables and intermediate goods. While 
ma^ etplanations have been advanced 


fee cbr^KeleTiiion m phatt il, the moat 
pUugiblc JiiK of reasoning ae«ns to be.ai 
followt. The ectemal impulses to growth 
started petering out. as pubbe investment 
in industry slowed down and the potential 
Idr import sidwiiution was increasingly 
cthaimcd jSwdesan 1992: 122-33]. At 
the same time, an expansionary supply 
response to the rbing demand for con¬ 
sumer goods was impeded by increasing 
levy of indirect taxes, a rcstrktive in¬ 
dustrial policy and poor infrastructural 
support {Ahluwalia l9B4j. TTib led to a 
ftcession in the coital Mnd Iniermcdiaie 
goodt sccion also. The low domesiK out¬ 
put of consumer goods couM not support 
the capacity oeated for the production of 
capiiil and intermediate go^s. Much of 
this capacity was loo inefficient to be 
competitive n export markets. 

During phase HI. not only did i he de¬ 
mand for consumer goods , pick up (ai 
reflected in the growth m per capita 
ONPK but I change in policy orientation 
allowed ihb increase in demand to be met 
with an expansionary supply respiinvc 
The output of both consumer durables 
and non-dunblts grew rapidly, fhb in its 
turn ^larleo pulling up the output of 
capnal and ireermediaic goods Thus, the 
distinguishing featuie of this phase is that 
the growth was demand-induced 

As we shall see later, indirect taxes as. 
a proporiion of selling prka of nunufac* 
lured goods remained on the whole sut«le 
during the Ms and did rioi choke off de¬ 
mand impulses. Changes in industrial 
policy erKOuruged an expansion in supply 
both by rtfflovti«f obstacles to pioduciMin 
arul encourageig competiiion. Speeitkully, 
there was driicensmg, browt hanJing 
and endorsement of industrial capacity; 
3 reatci freedom to larger producers 
through an increase in the asset I unit for 
MftIP purp«»ses and an expansion in the 
Appendix I list, encouragement to finan¬ 
cial and technical I'ollaboraiion agree 
menis as well as to foreign invcMmcnt 
from < >PEC countries and NRIs on u fully 
repatriable basis; and full ur partial 
decontrol of (he pricing and disinbuiion 
of a number of commodities. Ahluwalla 
<1991 kS-Sg) has pointed oul that iii- 
dusinul protkjciioo was alvo aided by a 
disiinv’i impHJsemenl in infrastructural 
Ml ppor I. boi h due to higher pubiK invest, 
meni in infrasiruciure and increased 
efHciency. 

Output of the factory sector grew fasiei 
than dcunesiic consumption, due largely 
to a gain from the cottage sector and. to 
a smaller exicru. from expocr ci»p«nMon 

(Table 3). The relative contraction of the 
cottage seeux which haaWn pronounced 
in ihe more iradilionai subsectors, cor¬ 
responds lo the lihikawa-Anderson 
hypotheses. 

Productivity of the factory sector in¬ 
creased in response lo the growth in out¬ 
put. Table 4 esublishcs a flaiislical rela- 


tiottMp bgiwm the tan; TbeytEBer or 
the intercepi and x-coefAdent &t -I.SI 
and 0.41 re^iectivuly imply that piodueii- 
vky growth is oegaiive unril (be rate of 
growth in ou^t reaches 3.7 per c^t p a.i 
Thereafter, pioductivity increases by 0-41* 
per cent with every I per cent growth in 
outpuL This finding is similar to Ahb- 
waUa's<l991:133-40), who has used dua 
for 62 subseoon going back to 1939-60, 
loul factor productivity estimates based 
on value added produciion functions, im- 

Tam si, RcTvsN ON CAfirxi Emplovio— 
FiutoxT SemM 
(19M-I1 10 1911*19) 
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port f^^Ustioci m to >d<MOM> b* 
depemteK >wi^le md i dunov wii bte 
for ItK period ittn»o im>8l. Her 
ceiimtm tor the IMO^I to 198S-M 
period of thecorrespondiftt viluee of Ute 
intercept andx-eoefTiaem ere -l.U and 
0.51 re$pecii«ly. 

Tht sourca of productivity increase 
show a fairly consistent pattern across 
subsectors (Ibble 5). Althow|h the 
reduction in material input per unit of 
output was not very larfe in pereeniaie 
terms, in absolute terms ihe contribution 
of material savings to productivity in- 
creaM was the largest, owing to the 
prepondennee of matenaU in total costs. 
The not highni contribution came from 
labour, in pereeniafc terms the reduction 
in labour input per unit of output being 
the biggest of all inputs. There has also 
been a significant reduction in working 
.capital input. On the whole, there has not 
been any significant chartge in fixed 
capital input (or the *ca^ul-outpui raiiol. 
although there are variations by subsec¬ 
tors. Fuel input ha^ gone up consistently, 
probably as a substitute fur human energy. 

Ridng input costs were panially offset 
by improving productivity (Hble 61. For 
the manufacturing sector as a whole 
about 10 per cent of the productivity gain 
was rcuined as increased return on capiial 
employed and the balance pa>xed on as 
a reduction (or lower increase) in es- 
faciory pnees. 

As Tbble 7 indicates, the fall in ex- 
factory prices wa« reOecied in a fall in 
markri pricev (relative to input costs and 
overall prices). Tlie effect of the inodence 
of indirect taxes on prices was on the 
whole neutral, increases in some subsec* 
tors being matched by decreases in others. 
Consedueniiy, in all subsectors except 
metals market prices increavd less rapidly 
than input costs. The difference was quite 
substantial in some of the subsectors. 

A comparimn of the average return on 
total capiul onployed (ROC) earned in 
various subsectors indicates that this 
vanm widely, from 14.6 per cent to 36.7 
per cent (Thble 6). There Ires also not been 
any tendency for it to equalise across 
subsectors over the pertod. In general. 
prorstabUKy has been high In the high 
growth subsectors. As indicated by the 
value of the intercept, at a zero rate of 
gn/wth average ROC (including deprecia¬ 
tion) 'n about 12 per cent which is lower 
than the average long- (14 per cent) and 
shorl-term <17 per cent) rates of interest 
(hat prevailed during the gOs, The value 
of the x-coeffkient ol l.a indicates that 
'*•1 an average bfuk^even was achieved at 

t positive rate of growth of 3-4 per cent. 

In all subsectors except silicates, falling 
prices have had a stimulailni e^ect on 
demand (Tkble ^). In metah. prices have 
risen and this has had a dampening effect 
on demand. 


Tire p af lo d mwrigt macs of dreitfeia 
pe capita locoma and prico have been 
^iplicd lo the imphdi hMome and prtce 
elastidtki to arrive ai an eMimaie of the 
CMtributlenof each fnaor to growth in 
demand over the decade as a whole 
(IhWe 10 ). Rsr the manufaciuring sector 
as a whokq price would leren lo have con¬ 
tributed about a quarter of the growth in 
demand (in per capita terms). For some 
of the subsectors, the contribution was 
much higher. 

Over (he decade, growth of (he manu¬ 
facturing aecior did increase iu ability to 
sustain iu own growth lo some extent, as 
reflected in a small increase in Hs ‘self 
dependence r«io‘CtobJe II). The increase 
came essentially from an increase in in¬ 
vestment in machinery and equipment. 

Ihble 12 provides annual data on a- 
poru and imporr s of mamilhctured goods 
over ihe decadt Since much of the growth 
in Aports came from gems, jewelleries 
and handicrafis which are m^ by the 
cottage sector; the oports of the factory 
sector are sho»n sepawdy. Exporu. both 
total and of the factory sector, rose faster 
than imports, lo i hat i he trade deficit nar¬ 
rowed over the decade However, (he low 
rate of incretM in imports is attributable 
to Bombay Highand is tinliiely to be sus¬ 
tained in future yearx. 


Of Ihe pomabk gaBerel evtanrelons for 
(he healthy growth in manufactured a- 
porii lo tire fiOa. two teem pritrre fade, 
more Inporiani than the others. The 
growth in output iudf could hevestimu- 
laied growth in oports. Secondly, there 
was a substarttal toll in (he foreign ex¬ 
change value of (he rupre especially dur¬ 
ing the second half of the decade and this 
might hare increased the nmivation and 
competitiveness of Indian oporters. 
These two hypotheses hare been tested 
through a two variable regression analysis, 
where India's dcritar Aports hare been a- 
pressed as a function of the me of growth 
of output ii constant pries and the fall 
In the dollar value of (he rupee. The 
results are summarised in 'toble 13. 
Ormwth In expons seems to hare had a 
posture link with growth in output: tor 
every I per cent growth m real ouiput. re¬ 
ports have inoeased by 2.2S per cent. The 
fall in (he dollar value of the rupee on the 
other hand appears to hare had a negaiire 
association with ihe dollir value of ex- 
pons. This presumably means that on the 
whole export values are fixed in rupee 
terms and a drop in the dollar value of 
the rupee leads to a fall m sales realisa¬ 
tion in terms of dollars. 

Of the six ubsectors where the regres¬ 
sion analysis has some statistical valid!- 
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(y. four (i e» hydrocvbotu. chcmic^ 

, e^neeriAg md uncludned) confortn to 
thb fenciml ptitern. Eiports of (otiites. 
on tbc ocher hud. hive boicfited from 
the Ml in the doiUr value of ihe rupee 
Orw may interpret this ro indicate that 
here India ii just one tupplia in the global 
iturket where price& are fixed tn terms of 
fof«i|n ewhange artd a fall in the ex- 
chuge value of the rupee enable India 
to reduce prioet and pick up a more ihan 
proporiionaie increase in volume. Other 
agro^sed products (essentially leather 
goods) seem to have benefited from both 
growth and the fall in the exchange value 
of the rupee 

hrom the point of view o f assessi ng i he 
effect of industrial growth on the balance 
of esternal trade, a more romprehensive 
and important indicator is changes in Hhe 
Impori intensity of manutaciunr' or the 
CIF value of imported inputs used per 
rupee of gross vatue added by the manu* 
facturing sector. This can be measured 
dlher in gross terms or net of the value 
of FOB exports of manufactured goods. 
For icaaons of data availabiluy. estimates 
of this riguTchave been possible only for 
the factory sector (Thble 14). In grms 
Sert.t^. this Hgure has fallen from 4^ p in 
IQSO'SI ic n l9U*n This finding 
It consistent wub **n; ^Mshed estimates 
duoted by Jalan ording k> 

which the value of iinporuo ur uk a 
proportion of the value of 'nJu^tnai out* 
puts' west IS.? per cent and 11 2 per cent 
for 1981-92 and 19P7 S8 respectively Net 
of FOB exports, there has also been a 
similar fall, from 28 p to II p. However, 
if one looks ai a componentwise break¬ 
down of this riguie Cibble 15). the posi¬ 
tion seems les satisfactory. In gross or net 
terms, the fall has come entirely from a 
reduction in the import of crude petro¬ 
leum (because of Bombay High) which 
may not be sustainable. An increase in 
machinery and equipment and primary 
sector . .«Hils (excluding crude oil) has 
been compensated by a fall in manufac¬ 
tured inputs. Of the vubsecion hydrocar¬ 
bons. silicates, meiab and engineering are 
fairly import-intensive m net terms 
(Ibble 16), Contrary to popular belief, 
chemicab are not. 

V 

Sirategy for induetrinl 
Uevelupinenl 

Experience has Uught us the futility of 
trying to attain many objectives at the 
same time. Our analysis suggests that if 
we concentrate on growth as the mam 
plank of our strategy, many of the orhci 
desirable outcomes should follow 

Our analysis also confirms that the 
three major pct-requisiies for growth are 
a viable market, competitive pressuies to 
ensure that firnu respond to increases in 
demand bv eipanding supply (and not in- 


«naih« prkn), a^ at«ilibaity of nipply 
side CMUbies like (nfrurracturei fsii^ 
endowmeni. vendor industiies. etc Some 
eountria like Japan aod South Korea have 
•developed at the initiative of local com¬ 
panies who iniiiahy concentrated on 
substituting the import of consumer 
goods. As demand for inierutediate and 
captiii goods built up. imports of these 
go^s were abo substituted by local pro- 
ductioii. Exports were an otettslon of 
substitution of foreign by local goods in 
overKas marketa Local companies were 
protected from external competition ar 
home, but efficiency was ensured by pro¬ 
moting competition amongst local com¬ 
panies and oeating good supply side 
faaliiies. A second model of development 
b illustrated by the ASEAN cuuniries 
where develofenent took place at the in¬ 
itiative of multinational companies 
(MNCs). mainly American and Japanese. 
The MNC't set up production bates in 
these countries to take advantage of cheap 
labour and supply to global markets. 

The second alternative does not seem 
to hold out much promise for India. 
Unlike in Malaysia. Thailand and In¬ 
donesia. Indw has a large base of local 
ei*rrepreneurs whose primary interest is 
the kwal market. Even ihe MNCv «cem to 
be similarly inclined. For the pui poses of 
sett iftg up Oifon pJat forms, the M Nf's ai c 
alreadv shifting ihetr attention id Vieinam 
and ('hma in a big way. These two coun 
tiiCv cocnbiAe low wages with indu^iiiil 
discipline which the comnuimsi govern- 
menis arc able to ensure China also has 
ihe advantage ol being the natural 
of the overseas Chinese who are prodigal 
savers and investors. Of her total recetpis 
of direct foreign investment of US^ II bn 
L * year, rwo-thirds came fnnn Taiwan 
and Hongkong. Another IS per cent came 
from the Chinese minorities in Malaysia. 
Thailand. Indonesia and the Philippines 
who own very large shares of rhe total 
economic assets in these countries. 


It does teea therefdrt (hat our em* 
phasis should be «i eipkiting the de¬ 
mand impulses that milt locally by taking 
a pragmatic view df the rising domestic 
dmand for consumer goods, durables 
and non-duables. and convert it into 
growing output. This will pull up the 
demand for and output of capital and 
intermediate goods automatically. 
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It BUQT^be aaW if tMi kM of ^eoii* 
lufflptkn M* fvowUi ii ip 

view of tile *nVTOwnew’ of the ^emend i 
bisc.^ The mwer, to our mind, u $n 
unequivocfti As pointed out earJier. 
lusuimed irowih ehould icid to (noeasano 
productivity. ftlUnt industrial prices and 
a riling demand for industrial goods in 
the non'iitdustna) sector, especially the 
agnculiura] sector Growth stwuld aho m- 
crease the industnaJ sector's demand for 
Its ovm output, through a process of struc* 
lui^ imnsformeiion 
Riling demand will be translated into 
growing output only if firms are moti¬ 
vated and enabled to make their profits 
from volumes rather than prices Motiva¬ 
tion will depotd initfeito on two things 
competition and a flon-infUtionary cn 
vironmeni I net national experience since 
the mid*?0s dtows that economies with 
low rates of inflation have grown rapid 
ly ' Inflation alfecis relative prices and 
producers are often able to gain at the ea 
pense of conaimers b> restricting output 
and charging high prices Secondly, high 
inflation is normally avsuciated »iih a 
high degree ol price instability «hKh in 
creases unccriiiniy and nsks and dis 
courages industrial investment 

rise ability of firms lo eipand output 
villi depend on the avaiJabUiiy ol supply 
side faciliiies In view ol diflKulises m 
raising re^ou^es for public inveciment. 
inlrasiriKture could well become a con 
Mraini to industrial growth, unless the 
privaie secior is peisuaded to play an e% 
pandiiig role in infrasiruciural develop 
ment lor this, investment m the infra 
structural sector must become profitable, 
niher directly or through its effect on firul 
output This will require a pragmatic ap 
proach 10 pricing and distnbuiion control 
Noi only musi the stale be concerned 
with removal of supply boiiknecks but 
It should also provide strategic leverages 
A good exanple of this is h^ the Japa 
nese government stimulated the growth of 
a posverful 1 yOmillion tonne steel industry 
after second world war which enabled the 
Japanese automobile, ship building and 
home appliances industries to become 
competitive in the world market In recent 
limes, they have catalysed the develop 
ment of a highly efficient dectronicc in¬ 
dustry which has lent a cuaiitg edge to a 
number of other industries Singapore 
leveraged its IcK-aiional advantage by 
creating phenomena) mfrasiruciuraJ 
facilities 

As we have seen before, grerwth and 
vompetiiion may be aip<ct«d to bring 

about a fall m o-factory prices of in 
jusinaJ goods But for this ID be reflected 

in market prices and have an npamsorury 

effect on markets, governmam must also 
pursue a policy of imiaing revenue from an 
increase m volumes rather than in the •« 
rates and adminirtered prices A useful 


art k«i taEB raade with indfaea tuea in 
the 1993 flaol budget. M a lot Rtnains 
to be done, Moei state governments are 
yet to faU m inc The tu rates on many 
conuDodiiies are fliU wry high The 
cascidiflg eftet of tanas on pTKS remains 
to be eliminated through value added 
taxes AdministeredpewescDMimKlobe 
raised several tunes a year 

Rodnk <1990) has emphraiscd the im¬ 
portance of 'sustainability* in designing 
sirudural re^adjustment programmes 
From this potii of view, perhaps the big* 
gen question mark ralaies to lr^ia*s abili¬ 
ty to oeaic a large enough trade surplus 
to service a rapidly increasing debt 
burden 

It wUI be ifirealinK lo expect a pick* 
up in world trade m the near future The 
slowing down in worU trade witl haghten 


prptactiosdsiB and cocopetition. Our 
analysis suttesu that if «e are abk to 
achieve a high rata of growdi m leanufac- 
itinng. aports of non-traAtiooal manu¬ 
factures shoufcl incieaia But thu may not 
be the ease fer traditionaJ manufactures 
like teiiifes which sull aceouni for a large 
proponion of total exports Growth, on 
the other hand, will induce an increase m 
imports, especially of petroleum products 
and thu could be aggravated by an in¬ 
crease in crude pnees Vib should iherefoie 
continue to lake a cautious view of im¬ 
ports Rather ihan physical controls 
pome reliance should be on tariffs Whik 
a fun her lowering of the general level of 
import uriffs will encourage competition 
and growth, some rationabsaiion m the 
tariff siruciuTv is called for The lanff nut 
should mcteaie at each successive stage in 
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.the value add cion proceu with a view to 
eiKOUflifioi «lue addiiion withia lodia. 
Secondly, there should be a tone-tenn 
thrvil on erTicieni import substitution in 
•ome oiiical was, like oil (by other forms 
of energy), metals, agro*baied products 
•and services. 

Prom the role of ihe siata we may now 
lum to the role of the firm. The dewlop' 
‘■sent process suggested hete will lead to 
fa natural irafl\iiion from consumer to in- 
lermediaie lo capital goods, and from 
labour to captaJ to knowledge-imeniive 
technology. The sequencing of dmdop- 
meni in India has on the other hand been 
similar to i ha in planned economiei. like 
China and esl European countries. The 
emphasis has been on building cnanufac' 
luring capacity for intermediate and 
capital go^i and Itmitingihe growth of 
ooniumer goods. The msequencifti of 
development, in line wiih natural innsi' 
lion, will call for a iwodimenslonal 
restructuring at the firm level. First, the 
imbalances wjU have to be corrected by 
shedding eicns capacity in pockets of 
surplus and by creating new capacity In 
pockfis of shortages. In the process, 
fvsourccs wil he re allocated between 
firm*, f :’^uct<, facton and geographical 
locations. Sc.onJW. r, quaJitative upgrada* 
lion of both existing anJ capacity will 
be required to mcrtavc and 

competitiveness of Indian ir<h.*‘ * 

Indian companies have landed to add 
to (heir product portfolio as fmanre and 
Induiirial licences have become available, 
without any reference to their core compe* 
tencKS. They will have to identify and 
develop their core competencies and build 
their product porifDlios around ihe»e 
Companies (hat do this successfully could 
end up with a trimmer portfolio, but the 
loss of revenue if any will be more ihun 
offset by the consequent shedding of 
costs. 

The '’** approach to downnzing In 
the Lo and Europe is to reduce costs by 
shutting down plants, retrenching peopk 
and squeesing supplier*. A second ap* 
proach. Often used by Japanese firms, is 
to keep existing ues intact, but postpone 
openses Lke im investments, new recruit* 
men is and even wage/dividend/supplier 
payments. For a developing economy like 
India’s, (he scope for the latter approach 
should be fully mplored. 

Companies have traditiorailly sought to 
reduce costs by wiling up hvge, integrated 
^ants. But receiii trends indicate thai out* 
sourcing (or buying out) can often be a 
more cost elTecr^ve alternative. Kecent 
dmiopmenu in technology make it poasl' 
ble to produce economically in small 
batch quaniitiea. The Japanese mdhod of 
lean manufacture* achievo this in the 
engineering industry bv eliniiMUing ihe in> 
flexibiJiircs and the ’flab* (like excess in¬ 
ventory, re work, factory space etc) esaen* 


till for uiinterrvpKed Iwieweak produc- 
tioB. Tlie null md ptama k the US hm« 
brought down opthsal capacity from 
sas«n milliori to one aulhon lorutei, by 
developing new tadmologies like small 
furrucea, contitmow caeting. 
r^ng. etc Secondly, snail, highly sped- 
allied ireodors are able to reduce coats 
through higher eCHcieiwy (e g. Japan's 
Keiretsu. Euro pe*s state of the an compo> 
nent suppliers. California’s Silicone 
Wiley 1 . iOtd thirdly, by decent raiUing 
deveiopmeni to small uruti.cofflffierciali* 
saiion of innovaiiom Is speeded up. In 
India too outsoureing k gaining ground 
<e g. in automobiles, pharmaceuticals, 
consumer goods, oeX but the main reason 
seems to be the wage arsd tax advantages 
of small firms imihcr than any fundamen¬ 
tal techrsologKal or economic conside* 
rations. 

MNCt have kepi coms under control by 
shifnng production bases Kross count riei 
Prima facie, there is much scope for 
reducing costs by relocating production 
bases within India. Owing lo government 
regulations, companies haie so far been 
limned to finding new locationi for their 
new prokets only: li wiN be worth oomin- 
ing the scope for relocating existing 
facilities. 

C’ompanies try to achieve economics of 
scale by pookng resources. One way of 
doing this B tIVMgh mergers and acquisi 
tions. A mcee reorni deswiopnvrai 
urategk alliances Machine tool manu la.'* 
tuim in Germany have come together for 
sales, dkintution and servicing in inter* 
national markets Several iuioinobiW 
manufacturers have fmalbud io*nt rntnii 
factoring arrangements whereby one 
manufactuter will produce specified parts 
f " all. (ierman producers of steel have 
yoined hands m certain areas of manufac* 
lure In a leguiaied environment like 
India's, takeowTs hme lariely been limired 
to those from muhinatioMb and strategic 
alliances have been praciically non exis* 
tent. But two recent deals indicaic that 
these could offre interesting opportunities 
for cost reduction. 

A recent study by the Karvaid Business 
School (Poner \9n\ ind<caies that tlie 
finn level approach to industrial invest* 
ment in 'pront’-oHenied coontries like the 
US b different from that in 'growth* 
oriented countria like Jap* a and Ger* 
many. Tne UScompaoia p*augh back a 
unalkr (roponioQ of their added value 
and pay out a higher proportion by way 
of wages and divideids. They abo spend 
a higher proportion rtfibcaranatmeni on 
physical asseU like plapt and equipment. 
The Japanese firms oa the other hand 
speid a much higher proportioo OA build* 
log the three bask foundaiioni of long- 
term conpeikive adviniage: kaowictige 
(e g. R and 0i HRDK npuutioofeg. cor* 
oorau/brand image) and what Kay <1992) 


ais i id di Ktiw (ambie w k tfi aa ihl p bat* 
ween the firm aad hi cuAoacnAandon/ 
casployDcs/sbareboldets). In a protected 
eoviroABent. (he epproac h lo iovesemeDt 
in ladian firms b likely to hove coaferm* 
cd more to (he US model and wHI need 
to be re-orieoied. 

Notea 

filus study is baMd on the auilwr'* rcscereli 
•( the Indian Imiiiuie of MsAafCiwent, 
Ahmcdabad. The ambor is gtMeful to J C 
Saadesara and O S Gupta for their hd^ul 
commrws. They are naiuriJIy not respoiuiblr 
for any defiriencks that remain.| 

1 Sac Bhagwati and Deui (1970), p 91. They 
rind that belwien 19)1 and 19S?. emphasis 
«4S ow import substitution of consumer 
goods, followed hy capkal and latermedlaie 
toedi. Betwen I9S7 and 1963. the priority 
•hihcd 10 eapMaJ loods. followed by In* 
lermedlate and consumer gooda 

2 lor • diioaskin of ’cmsumpilOfl'Icd* 
growth, are Kelkar and Kumar <1990) 

) See Zero biflaiion* \n The tcowntsf. 
November 7, 1992 <pp 21*24) 
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£^16ctroiiic Keorganisation of Manufacturing 

A New TechnO'Ecoiioiiiic Paradigm 


Auav^ali J C B 

The study emmines the pftdicftd end ectuaJ impect o/new flexible production technologies on indusirial pro- 
duction orgenisetion in industriel countries. By outlining the peobiemotk context in which these technologies 
evolved as appropriate responses to certain chailtnges faced in production end distnhutton, it then highlights 
the point that these technologies have contributed to productive integration as also decentralisation at the domestic 
and intemtaionai levels. Evidence gathered here does not fully endorse the rtlocationist or ami- relocationist (trade 
reversal) views. In general, it seems we are in a non-monotonic flux of VnucA can be said on both sides'. 


iNTiOOUCTION 

WE kfMw that proctM techrwloty U (he 
lechnoloiy that deiermines the way in 
which producti are made. Thte review ar* 
tide II juei an exploratory InqMiry into 
new process/ranufacturlni technolofice 
stnao sensu. in particular of micro* 
ebct tonics bated or compui eriseil produc* 
lion lechnokigies. In what way do these 
new lechnoloflet impact on (he *makc' 
buy* or production sub*con(ractin| poU* 
ciet of firms? That Is ihe complex quet* 
lion that especially concerns us hera 
The general model of lechnolofical 
choice for lest developed countries 
<LDCs) e h Frances Siewart conveys us 
that since LDCs are largely technology 
recipienis and developed countries (DCs) 
technology ohginaiors, the technol^y in 
use’ in an LDC is a function of techno¬ 
logy available lo that country, which in 
turn IS a funaion of the development of 
* world le^hndoiy* (basically in DCs). In 
this ihret'Siage model which it needless 
to be elaborated here/ if we note that 
'ledtnoiogy in use* in an LDC is ultimate* 
ly structured by the *seleciion mecha* 
nisms' prevaling in that country on the 
basis of divose producers with diverse 
objectives and diverse as also certain com* 
mon (economywide) consiiaints and op- 
portuniiies. then it would be fruitful to 
probe further into the mahobuy decision 
processes of large and snail-medium 
firms in the modern indusrial sector^ 
multi national subsidlanes, joint ventures, 
purely technoiogy Importing and non* 
importing flrns etc. all with export orien* 
tation or domestic market orientation or 
a mix of m«ard and outward looking. 
Such tasearch would help us understand 
with policy implications, the rok of inter* 
firm linkagce in economic devetopmeitl in 
general, and in large firm based duaJIstic 
tkvelopment and small firm based legsonal 
deveUvment in particular. This task 
would be all the more intweuing in che 
receni conted of polky reforms in India 
where, broadly spring, policies of 'shou* 
(Rsirfciion) have given way lo policies of 
*fang* (llbcraisation. In ChincK) by way 
of *dci^uUtian*cuffiiOpemng up* in cider 
to set this *niKbid and moribund Uger' 
free for a 'healthy and vigoroui' growth. 


However, research on these lines, espe* 
dally in terms of the impact of tcdino* 
logi^ change (new prc^ucts and new 
processes) on the subcoAtracting beha* 
vKMir of firms, is conspicuous by its 
absence. Moieovcr. it calls for primary 
studies, at lest on industries rich in ver¬ 
tical linkages, with the usual aitendam 
problent of ODn-response from ihe sam¬ 
ple firms for an individual native reaear* 
cher. Of come, there have been occa¬ 
sional newspaper and business magaaine 
reports, for example on automobile and 
ekcironks iadusiries. which seem to tug* 
gest that the entry of new products and 
processes through foreign technical col* 
laborat ions/d irecr invc u trwus does not 
augur wed for the modern Mnall*scale sub* 
coruraaors and anallary wnas which hare 
been tuned to conventional (mechanical 
and eleoro-mechamcal) technologies.* 
Howmer. the present use and diffusion 
of the newly emerging technologies 
already points lo a wide application and 
a sustained economK impact in the DCs. 
In the light of a large body of liicmurc 
on this topical subjea in these countries, 
the ddeuaskm here a organised as foflows: 
Section I deab with nature and erfccts of 
electronic corirolling of machines. See* 
tion II with 0exible euiomation of final 
assembly and parts making. Section 111 
with Computer fniegrated Priinufacturing 
(CIM). Sectiofl IV with inpaa of CJM 
on production organisation, and finally 
Section V deab with CIM and interna 
liooal sub-contracting of industrial pro¬ 
duction. in pankular. 


I 


Etectranic Cuntrolling of 
MachiiHre 


MiCTOChipsare used noi only in several 
products,’ but even in tbe machines chat 
are used to make them. Consequently, 
worker control of madunes has been pro- 
gmsirely elimiiHUed aod the unit of con 
trol has been installed in ibe machine 
itself. This his ahered the production 
techniques an) the conneaed labour pro¬ 
cess. The trend In engineering firms has 
been to leptace mechanical and elecito- 
nMchaskical controls by ekcironic comrol 
systems. 


The objective of this replacement is to 
drastically reduce the machSK shop work 
lA production. One such instance, where 
a manufacturer of coniiol units for 
machine tools in Italy shifted fnxn 
ekctro-mechanlcal to elecironk control 
systems is as follows; **Vyiih the ^ 
learaneeof nscro-electrojiicsin the I970i 
t>a firm begart to run down its machine 
shops and progressively inicnuried putting 
out which evoiiually accounted for fiO per 
cent of prodia;iion costs. Ai this time the 
firm employed about 500 workers directly 
and orer 900 indirectly as ouiworkers. A 
couple of years later with ihe iniroduction 
of auiomation the firm recenualised pro¬ 
duction and an estimaied 600 ouiworkers 
lost their )ob%"* 

The electronic controlling of machines 
with microchips has the capacity of 
replacing almost all human activity in fac* 
tones. A study points out that "Id in¬ 
dustrialised countries, orer half and 
possibly three-quarters of the funciiiins 
carried out by plant operators demand no 
more observ«ion. analysis and dectsion 
ihan can be performed by quite modest 
micro-processors as ihey have been 
developed to date”.' 

With prices falling by iheday and their 
x»$i consiituti ng fust a fraction of the an¬ 
nual cost of a worker, there las been rapid 
Kceptance of micro-proccssor/micro- 
computer based capital equipment, not 
only by the big but even the medium and 
small firm&.* According to some 
estimates. '*the relative price of a robot to 
a worker dropped in the l9?Ds from about 
four times to 1.4 times, owing to rapid 
wage increases on the one hand and in* 
creasiflgky competitive pricing of robots 
through cost improvements in production 
on the other. Ihis trend wilt certainly con¬ 
tinue so that the robot becomes a cost ef¬ 
fective labour substitute even wiihoui tak¬ 
ing account of the fact (hat the robot re¬ 
quires no fringe benefits or holidays, can 
work mre ihift«, nerd» no lex breaks. 

does not engage in labour disputes and 
provides a consistent level of quality out* 
pul that human labour cannot suppl/’* 

The amazing flexibility of a micro* 
processor’s we by reprog ramming has 
made irrelevsit (he top managemenii* 
strategies of orercoming the problem of 
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chtniinf the functloM or methodi of 
opencing in « workforce Moreow, 
mtercKprocesiors and ihe rdated luioma' 
tion hove become ihe meu Unportaiit 
^irlke'bruher*. Rsr insteixE. in ihe US. 
‘'during the well known orike of 19^5 
in the aerospace industrx McDonneh 
Douglas* manaiemeni was able to main* 
lain production ai 60 per ceiu with the use 
Of mtcro»procnson and auiomation. In 
aitother well known strike in 1973, 
General Motors’ management was abk to 
MSily shift production from one sector of 
the industry to another by the use of 
micro-processors that have predesigned all 
the different changes required in the 
labour process!* 

The above arc some powerful factors 
hastening the shift from labour intensity 
to capital intasity in manuCaauring in* 
dustnes. As Sr Maddock has pointed oui. 
until (he advont of the minimarvel micro¬ 
chip. ‘'the capital equipntat whtch was 
iKcded to disp lace labour wds very expen* 
sivt» at least (in ballpark isms) 10limes 
Ihe annual con of labour and frequently 
as much as 100 times. This meant that the 
management in a factory hid to make a 
cartful judgment as to its capital-labour 
ratio Capital was a fixed cost and a li^li¬ 
ly in slack times; labour was a variable 
cost and thus, until receiuly. could be shed 
in bad limes!' Now no such constraint is 
faced.* 

It 

Mail Produetjun va Flexible 
Aulomalion 

As long as markets expanded till the 
early 60s. mass production for Fordism 
had its heyday. Bui when relaiivt market 
stignaiion sec in alongside the rise of 
labour absenteeism, turnover and rebel¬ 
lion. the employers realised the futility 
of the scmi.auiomaiic mass producing 
assembly lines and the mainstream econo¬ 
mics suddenly dixovered diseconomies 
of scale’. The changing product market 
conditions ind uccd countervailing trends 
in the work organisation that disproved 
the iiteviiabiliiy of monotonous deskilling 
of workforce as propounded by Braver* 
man.'^ Small. *sem I •autonomous work 
groups* trained In a Urge number of 
operations and not subject to rigid job 
dWcripiion. and wiih pay levels linked to 
training, were suddenly hailed for ibcir 
'job enrichment and satisfaction*. Ekil in 
reality they amounted to increasing the 
riexibiUiy and work miensi Heat ion by in* 
rreasing the sldlkd conteni of produetkw 
work. A classic example of these ex- 
perimenis has been that of ibe Swedish 
automobile maker. Volvo.* 

In (his milieu, a new science of 
ergonomics—a mixture of engineering, 
medicine and psychology—(ook off to 
study human performance and human 


fbddrt in work, macMne coAiOl and 
equipacsi dnign ii aaaises kaowledge 
of reoyqmenu of major body sections, 
perceptkms and cogAitaon, work enviroa- 
meni tad oisaaisatiOQal aspects of work, 
in order to inoease openiional efficicAcy 
and operator akty, and to ensure reduced 
but optimal efTons by the worker.*^ 

Hmtever. the ubimaie thrust of produc¬ 
tion engineering has bees towards ihe ap* 
pIkatloB of micFo-cIcct ronies based 
technologies. The use of microchip based 
capuaJ equipment has become absoluidy 
necessary lo slash coau. allow variatkm 
in product and cope with the pressing in¬ 
novative era of shrinking i^uci life 
cycles, 'ibehno logical change has reduced 
the life ocia of manufactured goods in 
general to 4-5 years and coosumcr etcc- 
ironics in particular (o 2*3 years." As 
such, flexible auiomation of final 
assembly as well as parts manufacture has 
been a better OfMion than the radical ex- 
perimenu made in the 60 s and early 70x 
10 ergonOffliaUy restructure special pur¬ 
pose. dedKtaicd (old-far^led Fordistl 
assembly lines into many beys or islands 
of rcskilled workcrv which then en¬ 
countered the bottleneck of inflexible 
(special purpose) machine c^acitio in the 
firms supplying pans and components 

It is in this proWemaiic coniexi—how 
to hare a wide-ianging machine capacities 
for long runs and more urpemly. for short 
medium runs to match the complete range 
of marketing needs— chat we must need 
posit rhe panacea^both ai final assembly 
and pans making IcreU—provided by pro¬ 
grammable capital equipment, via. com 
putcriicd mechining centres" and in* 
dusinal robots, the two wonders of the 
chip age 

it may be noted that in conveniioal 
final assembly of high volume identtcel 
product, special purpose machines or 
’t roubiesome* humans (or a mix of bot h | 
are used. The specialised machinei are 
very expensive, but are fattpie-proof. ef- 
ficieni sum of jigs and fissures (spedal 
look and parts holders). They are built to 
repetitively perform one Hired operation 
or a closely related series ot operations on 
just one product. When modeb on the 
produebon Hire or product designs diange; 
these machines cannot be altered im¬ 
mediately. Eren a slight varia.ion in parts 
(because of errors usually ansmg from i he 
tolerance Kmlii within which all produc¬ 
tion processes are permitted to vary) hare 
Aflen hMti found m jam the machines a« 
much as a third of the lima" But adap¬ 
tive (in relaiion lo errors) and program¬ 
mable (in relaiion id model or design 
change) robots have been used in Japan 
to make eren mass production Ou^iiHcd 
by the mariei slae) flexibly eltkiem." 
However, by late 19^ liseirit was found 


thn Mfh yohm mmUtr oqmM of 

only 5 per cent of aU goods nuurafactuied 
in isdunnaUsed countries.'^ 

The real chillcDge has been to pro- 
fitibly auiomaie low volume assonMy of 
majority of end-products, i a. ^oducts 
manufactured io batches, with wide style 
variations and short design Hvet in small 
quantities. Here too intelligenr robots <i a 
tools with minds of their own) or robots 
with cognitive planning, and which can 
rotaia bend, eiiend. or move up and 
down, right aod kft and which are In- 
siantly reprogrammable to adapt to pro¬ 
duct change, hare begun to take up posi¬ 
tions to ultimate essembly lines." 

Though robots hare generally been 
deployed in tedious and haardous work, 
the thrust of ihelr development has been 
towards higher speeds, light and touch 
semon. and miniaturisation. In Japan, in¬ 
telligent robots hare already successfully 
taken up small assembly runs of pumps, 
compressors, air Mowers, speed<hange 
gears, calculating machines, typewriters, 
woollen yarn knitters, sewing mKhines, 
rreeung machines, cxtingulsheri. valve 
cocks, gas appliances, oil appliances, ven* 
illators. washing machines, lighting fix¬ 
tures. radio sets, television sets (household 
eSecinc appliances), semiconducior ek* 
menis. integrated circuhs (electric and 
elMronic parts), automobiles and auto 
parts and so on and so forth. Intelligent 
robots hare come into the I nspcction pro¬ 
cess too." 

Pleiibk auiomation of parts manufac¬ 
ture a( the small- and medium-size sub¬ 
contract or independent units hare 
developed m tandem with computerised 
small-lot final assembly as demand for 
parts in small-medium lots has shot up 
Here also computer technology has 
created general purpose numerical control 
machines and inielligeni robots and over¬ 
come Ihe uneconomical probkmatic of 
small-batch engineering.^ 

In this connection, it may be noted here 
that the operators of traditional general 
purpose madiincs (the lathe, the milling 
marina, the drill press, eic) performed 
the following seven functions:^' <l) move 
the iMOper piece to the machine; <2) load 
the workpiece on to Ihe machine and affix 
it rigidly and accurately; (3) select the pro¬ 
ps tool and insert it into the machine; (4) 
established and set machine operating 
speeds and other conditions; (51 control 
machine motion, enabling the tool to 

eiecuie the desired function: (6) sequence 
different tools, conditions and motions 
until all operatlODS possible on that 
machine are complete and (7) unload the 
pan from the machina With the develop¬ 
ment of numerical machine control from 
the mid-l990i by way of punehed-iape la- 
formation storage and then by magnetic- 
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(«lich ywte t 
coMfolftyReraihai taaplfkd tlie«dliia| 
•od atterini of parts pr^tnmme aad 
mide it possible for the counter lo uke 
over levenJ euxiUiry fuDotfm Uke prt- 
Mketin# the neu tool snd having it ready 
when SI is needed), emi then by dinci 
numerical control sysiein (wheieby e 
group of mashknei k eoMraged by a tir^ 
computer), the foQowing compmer'inana' 
ged p«u maiailhcturing syetem came iiuo 
eiijience. **..J number of nachioet arc 
linked lofcthtf. not only ih rough a com¬ 
mon control computer but also through 

• part'trantfer. load/unload system. 
Apart from tool and maclane mau)tcn< 
ance, the only direct opetmor activity is 
atta^ing the workpiece to special pallets 
(bad) and removing the firiihed product 
(unload). Once a workpiece has been 
loaded and ihe computer has been in* 
formed that it is reedy to enter the system, 
the computer takes over, routes the work* 
piece to Ihe necessary machines, selects 
the proper tools, esecuiei the proper 
operaibrts and when the pan is Tinished. 
returns it to the ^eraior for unloading. 
At the machine itself ill seven of the 
required functions have beat automated, 
with the result that the opoitor services 

• system of machines rather than a single 
machlne.*'^^ This system, eminently 
suitable for small batch parts making, has 
been subject d further advancements like 
increasing the speed of processing and so 
on. The seve* headache of 'set up costs* 
has been thewby successfully prevented. 

are thus far dealing here with flexi¬ 
ble automation at both nna) assembly and 
parts making levels. So much on this 
theme. The central point that follows, in 
Ihe words of anOCCD Indtvtry Commit* 
tee's report, is that mKro-ekctronics based 
Of computer production technologies, 
"because of their high degree of flecibibiy 
enable low product Ion cost s to be attain¬ 
ed even for mall production volumes. 
This increase in Ihe erorromies o/scope 
of the manufacturing process thus no 
longer requires long runs to be produced 
to obtain important reductions in unit 
cosi!'^* Economies of scope due to flexi- 
bk manufiduring (i a, flexibly using 
shared inputs in the process of producing 
diverse products in order to satisfy con¬ 
sumers' demoid for disrrsiiy and quality) 
thus charactalses the new (cchoo-econo* 
mic paradigm, in conirasi to the econo¬ 
mies of scale associated with dedkaied 
manufacturing (I e. using highly specUlrs- 
cdcapiul equipment to lumout sundar- 
disad/identical high volume goods). In 
nulsheU, fkxibk manuCaciucing has 
smashed the obstacle of capital flxiiy (I c, 
horizontal cotstraints on capital as In 
Pordist asiengjiy lines) and has ihe power 
of Oeaibly using capiial to produce dif¬ 
ferent varietia of products.^ 


lU 
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Maatilaccufiag fClM) 

Computer coaccoBcd * ateemWy and 
pmi inakini are conpooati of the larger 
lyea caled CoapuKr Abed fkqgning/ 
Computer Aided Maaufactunag <CAD/ 
CAM) or Computer Imegrmted Masufac* 
lunsg (CIM) Iot ibon. QM has eU func- 
tboal areas.^ (I) design; (2> storage and 
retrieval of iafonaation about the parts 
baiag manufnund; (3) oianagamBi and 
control of available reaourm (labour, 
machine time and maieriab) according 
to changing demands; (4) handling of 
materials; (S) control of machine tools 
and other single-purpoae machinery; and 
(6) conir^ of ro^s. The synergetic ad¬ 
vantages of CIM are depasdent on ihe 
developmefli of data procming techno* 
logy in each of these funaional areas. 

Under CAD systems, the designer 
makes an inidal csttmaie of the shape of 
a panicular object, views it on the Krora 
(visual displv unit of Ihe computer), 
analyses it and luccesafuMy refines ii. 
Once he or she is satisfied with the 
simulated solution as seen on ibe screen, 
the computer produces a good ckar draw* 
ing of it more accurately and rn less time 
by using a suitable printa. Under this 
system, there is rso need for a well-trained 
draughtsman, and costs can be mttch 
reduced.** 

Storage and retrieval of information 
about pans, whereby a prectse knowledge 
of the location of specific Hems at any 
instant of the maflufactunng process 
could be obtained. organised by Group 
Technology or Cellular Manufacturing 
System. That means thre parts with 
similar geometry arb macNDing require* 
menis are grouped so as lo reduce re¬ 
tooling and re-setting Abo nrechine tools, 
manpower and processes are grouped to 
treat a spcdfic group of parts. The highest 
form of this organisation is called Flexi¬ 
ble Manufafluring System (FMS>—a 
combmaiion of numerical control, robots, 
conveyors, automatic wairhouse and com¬ 
puters. The compuierised iranspori 
system in FMS makes quick adjustments 
to reflect changes in the mb of pans be¬ 
ing machined or assembled FMS is said 
to be Ihe heart of ClM.*' 

H>r optimiin utilisation of available 
resources, a system of Manufacturing 
Resource Plancur^ and Control b adopted 
According to iMs. estlmaies of Inputs can 
be made by edrapofating baefcw^ from 
(be delivery date for the asenibicd pro¬ 
duct. This reduces ImTniory (fiBisbed or 
work-in-process wailing). In this connec¬ 
tion, the Japaisese 'iCambarf (or ‘Just-in- 
time*) s)wem of reducing slocks by mak- 
i ng avaiUbk r ighi items I n right amou ni s 
in righi lime b famous and fairly aull 
known. There ts another. laceMly reported. 


iavmory ra*Ktioo lyatea caaed 0^ 
liotlaad ProductlQn‘Mm^ogy. Ilria *qa 
lately dereleped by the iuielite. OoWraR 
and used at die Ccneril Motors’ plinta. 
There are three wiabki in thii system: 
throughput (the rate at which a produc> 
tidn syiicRi genenics money through 
sales), iirreniory (the money invested in 
itw materials), and openting etperiM (the 
money spent on turning inveniory into 
throughput, including money spent on 
labour). The system maximiies pcoflis by 
increasing throughput and decreasing the 
inveniory and operating eapense.** 

The advantage of CIM is that materiab 
handling Is done by roboisand any fbults 
in CIM can be easily deiecied by plugging 
them into a computer.^ 

The uliimate aim of CIM ii to build 
paperless, unmanned * flexible-make- 
anyihitig* factories for assembly or parts 
making or for both. Detigreng. manu^- 
tufing, proems planning, testing and 
mspeciioo and information flows are all 
integrated by computer lechnotogy. The 
.'omputensad numerical tools and robots 
can even be programined lo do 'ghost 
shifii' (night shifts) with just oim or two 
workers to keep an eye on things. How¬ 
ever, even such so^isticition cannot do 
away with the essential technically 
qualified supcrviosry and maintenance 
personnel.'* 

(Jnder CIM. lead time (i e. time taken 
to pul a product in the market), inventory 
waste, numba of machicte tools, material 
coment and cost, labour content and cost, 
machine downtime (i e. lime taken in 
resetting machinery speclftcaiion from 
one sire or type of product or component 
to another), average number of operatiuns 
per pari, energy consumption, loial 
average processing lime from raw-stock to 
finished produci. and overall overhead 
charges, will all declmt The production 
iysiem’s size as a whole will shrink, that 
IS. space effioency will increase. [>e)ired 
capacity can be built in less space with 
smaller building and supporting facilities. 
And there would be no labour manage¬ 
ment problems. Machine milisaiion and 
product yreld and qualiiy will shoot up. 
The break-Ci«n point will appreciably col¬ 
lapse. The cost of manufaiiure per unit 
of output will fall and real rate of rriurn 
on CTM will rise. Above all. CIM provides 
short life options and facilhales better 
customer service " 

The i mmen se benefit from Cl M wi| 1 be* 
the elimination of "AO-70 per cent of the 
current cost s o f manu faci uri ng t hat have 
nothing (o do wi(h ihc physical tasks in¬ 
volved but depend on planning, schedul¬ 
ing and control of the equipment and (he 
people who operate that equipment".'* 
The cost of wasteful Inventory is said to 
be about y) per cent of the total material 
cost The direct labour cost will decrease 
to 5*15 per cent (or even funher) of total 
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co«.’^ The bre*k<i«a peiiM b eipmd 
to be X-iS per cem or ctpodty doe to 
CIM, ivieid of 65-TO per cent for corv 
vencioDtl plaui.>* FiuDy. CIM operu 
fortsct a lime when luch a eyitem wiU be 
dowiulied in luch a way (hai *micnh 
fhcionca* could be sa up ai^where within 
> few hourt notice’’ 

lb ttittnte and sum up. foUowini 
Blou, the ovcralt effea of CIM (by way 
of flexibility in product derign and prO' 
duet mix. Tipd response to chantea in 
in4rl;et requrementi, reduced work'io* 
progress, greater coiUiol of processei. 
greater predictability of maantenanee re* 
qulrements. distributed mformaiion pro* 
cessing and small minimum order quao* 
titles) is **10 offer the possibility of 
manufacturing a vanety of compio ob- 
)eets in batches ranging from very smaJi 
10 large, ai a con per unit, regardleu of 
the batch six^ which U of the order of kts 
than that usually associated with mass 
production, hirtherrnora. t he system cap 
respond more rapsdiy than most manuCac* 
iuring processes to changes in market 
demandsf’* 

IV 

CIM and Ffodtietlon OriianiiatJoB 

Theoretically. CIM peririlt a company 
to internalise final assembly and parts 
making under a single roof; ii also per* 
mits subcomraCling at both domestic and 
interruitiOAil levels on the basis of tech* 
nical division of labour between din^erem. 
geogrtphicalV dispersed plants of the 
same firm or of di rferent. legaPy indepen¬ 
dent firms. The spaisaJ separation between 
plants can be almosi instantly merged 
with the aid of 'information Ikhnoiogy* 
or Iklematicst—a mixture of electronic 
components, computers and lekcom* 
munications. 

In reality. QM has had a two* fold Im* 
poet. There • evidence to show spuial 
expansion of domestic subconiraciing into 
international mbcontracilng. There is also 
growing evidence to show spatial contrac¬ 
tion of Internationa) subcontracting into 
domestic subcontracting or complete in¬ 
ternalisation by the sin|)e*piant or multi* 
plant parent firms. At present there is in* 
deed the dimculty of pointing out which 
of these trend is dominant. 

Let us conider here the interesting pro¬ 
position that computerisaiioA b compati* 
Me with subcontracting of parts making, 
Acewding to a source, since the tapes and 
computer programmes are highly por** 

labl^ Aumedeal vonirol increases the 

possibilities for managemeu to transfer 
work elsewhere in the United Kingdom 
or abroad. Numerical control and com* 
puierised machine tools pcae a threat to 
the effectiveness of stopping subcontract 
work, transfer of work abroad and strikes. 
WHh the development of mtcro-eleciro* 


okMIy tend aMlim the iTMfer be 
Amber firilitsd. tntd b Amber 
au^Bimid by cuneai reaoLRb a the UK. 
Weiaad by Che US Airforce 10 develop a 
computer language lo Stable aQ the 
tbouaaods of lubcoAtfacars a aerospace 
a roedi the ame hngaagy ITbe tePwa. 
November 2$. I97t|.« 

In the nev fuim conputcr language 
is mpected to do away with the cofiren* 
cional way of baaing drawlags or samptea 
toasub-oocHacTOr. Instead thegeometric 
dm and n a d tia-iO Dl prog a m t i a needed 
to shape a product would be transferred 
dccttorucaiy to the sub>c«tfactor's com¬ 
puter. Orders from mafor cuMomen or to 
iub*contiactors/suppben will be dec- 
tronbiJiy transmiiicd.’* Thb way. high 
quality conformance of subcoeiract 
work—faithfdneaa whh which the pro¬ 
duct manufaaured by ibe tub*<omraaor 
conforms to dvc desa^ ipedneations of 
the parent fVm—could be mahuamed. 
For oiample, General Motors b reported 
to have taken a leaf out of foyoca's book, 
and b said to hare "got hi sigsplien hook¬ 
ed into its vast compuieriasd information 
net. alfowing them swap dua with the 
giant motor maker as a Are step towards 
mtegraiing them wholly within its CIM 
environment*.* Eiiewhcre k was men- 
lionedthat: ''lnaS40'billionplantoinie' 
grate aU its manufacturing using com* 
puterised toots, season and data colkc* 
lion. Oenerol Motors has broad lermintli 
to all Ml mam suppliers and tied them into 
ks own mformation network. Supplien 
will eventualy track production and 
deliret components to General Motors' 
foctonea as tlcy are needed. TVy will also 
collaborate developing new compo¬ 
nents for future modek.*^* 

CIM has becortM as important to small 
manufacturers as to big. For one thing, 
the sub-contractors cannot survive with* 
out it. as they face the threat of being cut 
off. CIM has become, or will become, af¬ 
fordable even by small fob shops with the 
continually falling cost of computer 
pmver in terms of 'price per instruction 
per second* (PIPS).* la fact, custom- 
made compmerised produaioii schedulii^ 
and sequencing packages for each 
machine or work centre have already been 
developed for small and me^bum firms in 
the engineering indusry to mike avaiWe 
each issemMed nnisM product by a 
preset date. Apart from thb. computer^ 
systems for snaU firms provide them coo- 
crol orer slocks. work-to-prOGoa monitor¬ 
ing. as wed as capacity forecasting, that 
is 'whether the capacity available oo each 
work centre needs to be adjusted in the 
bghi of the number of orders received or 
planocd*'^ 

Keeping wkh thb trend, raeni evidence 
shows that CIM b fast Affusing among 
small firms and that big corpomioiH are 
offloading work to them on lubceoiraci: 


*‘ObbwwfBMt ^ prodabioa toward^., 
smaler manalbeiuing ladts b pro grm 
lag remoreebaity.jBduitrla] bouttqim 
run by small independent opemton with 
40, the lattM CAD*CAM bchtUques an 
caeigmg as centnciers to maiiwream 
cmponufons. many of which evuiually 
be forced to offload their maufacturing 
units and buy in tailor*m^ producia"* 

Siace CIM erodes ecoaomio of la^- 
scale in manidaciurlni many big corpora* 
lions are likely to just concentrate on and 
derive scale ecotMcnles in the rWdi of 
R and D. ulet and markeiing.* This 
contradicts the viewpoitit of ceruin 
writers that micro-electfonics lechnolegy 
will inevitably increase business concen* 
tratiofi and recenimibation of production 
such that “small businesses and subcon* 
tracting artangements are particularly 
vulneraMe*'.*The point is that while the 
microdeciroracs-based redeiigAing of pro¬ 
ducts eUffiinain much of subconiraciabie 
work by resuking in low-cou. component 
count.*’ there it no reason why 
mainstream corporations should not lub^ 
contract out smaJl-hx assembly and pans 
manuracture to small and medium firms 
equipped with CIM or FMS Of course, 
the mortality of the supplies, using con¬ 
ventional icdmobgy, will rise in the 
process. 

That OMHdiffusion has already beconvc 
erenly spread among big and small firms 
may still be questionable at piesent. But 
we can hold for certain (hat various 
subsets of such a system (for example. 
FMS), have been fast emeiging nonethe¬ 
less. and that by the 90s, CIM would 
become a fairly generalised phenomenon 
in the highly indusinalised countries due 
to the unprecedented speed with which 
prices of components, computer power 
and telecommunications are falling. 

The spread of CIM/FMS is extremely 
rapid in Japan, followed by the US* and 
elsewhete. The urgency in Japan it due to 

simple an inescapable fact that the 
Japanese economy and Japanese com¬ 
panies art faced with the prospect of a 
workforce diminbhmg in sire and increas¬ 
ing in age”.* In the US, FMS it consi¬ 
dered ideal for sub-coruraciors/supplier^ 
Many sub<ODtractore may be loo imtU 
(individually) to afford CIM or FMS at 
the present rates or consider the swit* 
chener a risky, tanuliiing love affair, so 
to speak. But there b no re as o n why they 
should not “band together to share a 
flexible manufacturing centre, making 
foindlre for washing madums one mmui^ 
wheel bearings the nml. then swIuJung to 
predsfon mounts for a micnacope maker, 
crankshafts for direel engines, microwave 
cavities for radar equipseni. nosecmies 
for missiles, retd soon. This would reduce 
investmem rak for the iadividual firm, 
while providing a hl^r return for the 
CIM plant as a whold'* 
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Whb ih« ecooomki of produaloft 
chufint ia Md) t wiy it lo mlie labour 
eotu ku lid kti imporiioi. nathtr 
cheap labour In the LDCi aor «ipeiMW 
labour in tbe DCs tnim ibe cakuhit of 
compeittion. Osa wouM apea lauhina* 
tlonal corporatiOM (MNO) lo retraai^ 
rmn loMr<wase counirkt plant tbem*, 
tdvrt in thdr bome-ceuntrla or treat of' 
marltei froMh ebewhere There it tome 
evidence lo support tuch an expectation. 
For example, the Aowrican paai. IBM.' 
after twitching over to CIM or finding 
indigenous CIM equipped tuppUen. '‘hae 
brought Aiunerous jol^ prevlouiJy done 
ofTshOK. badt into tbe Or. con* 
skier (he recent, taadnatu^ «y of another 
American company, AHen-fradky. which 
found an alternative lo CIM to going off' 
shore or going out of butnett.^^ 

Allen-Bradley, a small company located 
in Milwaukee makes industrial coniroii 
(electric motor controls used in irsdutirial 
machinery! Its market share dwindled in 
the US due to competition from the Euro¬ 
pean and Japanese counterparts who 
made ihe controls lower in price and 
smaller in site than A Hen'Brad ley’s. In 
order noi to sink, ihe company*! top 
management considered three options: 
oifshoie manufacturing, joint vcMure or 
making controls similar (o the rivals’ 
under licence Sul ''Alien-Bradley decided 
against using cheap labour because it 
discovered that supposedly low cost 
manufacturing operations can be decep- 
iive..X)ne Mexican plant pays assembly 
line workers only i\ an hour. However, 
because lack of automation means hiring 
many supporting workers such as ware¬ 
housemen. total labour costs per assembly 
line worker run as high as S13 an hour^ 
only S3 less than the rase, including 
benefits, of workers in MilwauketT 
Instead, (he executives and engineers of 
the company examined (he production 
processes Of the French, German and 
Japanese rivals and then decided to 
massively imost in CIM fadlities. The 
company produced dO per cent of auto- 
matk machinery (including progntnuna* 
bk robots) in*hotM and procured 40 per 
cent from sulMonuictorv The auiomawd 
assembly line that cane Inio oisieoce is 
unique; it can (urn out variegated 
products^simpie and complex—in —mII 
IcMs as small as a single unit Cone^fT) 
with unheard of speed that did away with 
the parts inventory probkm. lu invaniory 
manageineni is superior to the Japanese 
'juil*in*tiin<* whkh does not allow mak- 
ing lots of one at mass-producUon speeds. 
Allen*Bradky achieved the draam of the 
JapancM to make goods flow like water 
through (he bna 


nnnatfiij ana iwndiiw 

MmaaeexiptipriflpfwhM^areeoiBt- 

ed from a n^comcKir 00 a Jua-n-ttae 
bMk) tad asKwi and coil (Midi aie pro- 
cured on a large acak and stored until 
aesdadkODly fav aduudaQ are employ -1 
ed'‘who load the osavaMy TDachims over- 
night with just enough raw maurial and 
parts to tala case ^ the acait day's run”. 
Thk smal company now can outcompete 
Hs previous o u «c< ap etHors. 

Such etampk are not oiceptionaJ, 
Come (0 Ask's newly bdusirialkint 
countries, which have been the dream* 
kads for MNCs liacc a hMg time, lo 
1914, the Japanese company, Sord Com¬ 
puter Corporaiioos push^ off from 
Singapore and went homo Similarly, 
Hitachi. Fugiuu and General Motors he«e 
abo moved their assembly lines back 
homa 

The reasons:'’ rising labour costs and 
opposition, shortage of ikilkd techni¬ 
cians, cooflkiingfoverninoiiaJ interven¬ 
tion.^ and more imporianily, cost* 
cutbacks in home countrks due to robotki 
and siace^Hhr-ari technology. For eiam- 
pk. foreign subsidaanes in the field of con¬ 
sumer ekettooKs in Hong Kong or South 
Korea that once relied on thousiAdt of 
wor ken to wire radios or solder television 
com poor f U 4 now futd (hat robot i-'either 
in A^ or. more importantly, at horiK— 
can do the Job just as well aid kss expen¬ 
sively. (n I9d0. Ceiveral Moton moved its 
radio manufacturing out of Kokomo. 
Indiana to Singapore and Mexico but by 
19dT. the company expects to expartd 
again in Indiana, thanks to a combination 
of corMessioru from the United Auto 
Worken and a rviotution in computer- 
driven technotogy. The Anerkan chip 
maker. Motorola has established auto¬ 
mated piaots in Aiuorta end is no more 
bothered about labour costa in the US or 
in Asia. Hortdt too has robotiaed auto- 
mobik assembly m Japan and is least 
bothered ebout labour costs. Control 
E>eta Corponiion Is said to have dosed 
its IS year old plaM in South Korea in 
1982 when workers striking For higher 
wages reportedly hahad production and 
held Americin eMCutivts hostage. Other 
compeoks. including Doe Chemical. Mat¬ 
sushita, Pioneer ind Sony coombuted to 
the exodus. However, the source wbid) 
streemd ihts ueitd in 1914 als poiniad out 
(hat twelve of the workTs disc<^te 
nanuficturen bad set up dwp in Singa¬ 
pore and that ”inore an 

Coastder iradkinnal lahour.tnietisfve 

cr^B such as tflitiks and garments. These 
tr^a can now turn imo hi iech caiegorscs 
with high kvek of R and D and computer 
•oftwva There an lelf-profraiiuning 
roboik arms and ksm beami for gannent 
cvlUrtg. Ttere are mkreprocessor based 
control sysaems for deiigaiag. tewing pai- 
tanta. fm Bitching, knkiing b^i ar^ ink 


Injedon w as to provide variegaMt 
derigns and colours. Conmuier cocdiel 
lyiteBs an abo feuibk for toeka^ 
pfOductien pkiuung. schedubng, machine 
control, inaction, quality control, 
uorage and marketing. There is a viav 
that since these technologica] advaitce- i 
nenis provide conpetilive edge, not 
labour costs, rdocaikm of hitherto later* 
nationally subcontracted work muM 
follow." But what is (be evidence? A 
source points out that relocation back to 
(he north has not ye( taken place on a 
significant scale and the Introduction of 
flexible and integrated automatloa 
systems is not yer a reality for this in¬ 
dustry.'* Interestingly, a more receot 
source indKates thai in some lub-procea- 
set of the garment industry irnde revervi 
has already occurred and a likely to oc¬ 
cur further." But note that there ii also 
clear evidence that the most labour- 
intensive opeiaiioft, machining or sewing 
has been brought back home and incrcaa- 
ingly farmed out for subcontract .(A 
cheaper home-workers (women)in (he UK 
and Italy instead of being automated.** 

in the automobile field, trade tevenal 
IS expeeied m some of the parts and com¬ 
ponents prewQcly subconincted to (he 
LDCa TlW complete manulaciuringcyck 
will gel closer tr the final markets and the 
logk of building 'world planis* and ship¬ 
ping parts across borders wdl be lenouily 
undermined. For example, in ihe 70a 
General Motors set up three engine 
assembly t^ants in Austria. Australia and 
Braril to meet its global needs for a new 
engiive; its 8Qi strategy for the US is lo 
have all componeni suppliers wuhin 100 
miles radius of its final assembly plant." 
Thb contraction of international subcon¬ 
tracting into donsesiic subcontracting is 
atinbuied to the adoption of computeris¬ 
ed 'just-in-time' type of invmtory contra 

Thke the case of consumer eketronica. 

It is true that automatic insertion and 
VLSI (very large-scale integration) com- 
poneots have enabled MNCs to withdraw 
from cheap labour peripheries. But 
muUinttiontJs have also transferred 
automatk devices and super<hip produc¬ 
tion to (he pentdiertes.*^ 

Finally, let us consider chip assembly 
and testing in the field of components. 
Here the dominant trend, iccoitling to 
some scholais, is trade reve.'Sal due to 
develop me nt of automated fadlities. The 
reason, for oample: "With the manual 
technology of (he 70s, Hong Kong pec^ 
duciion coHs weic 33 per cent of those in 
America; with (he semi-aiiomatic tech¬ 
nology of (be early J9S0s. Ihe advantage 
had fallen to b3 per coit: but with 
•ulomaied assembly lines tnwalkd in 
1913. produebon coMs in Hong Kong waif 
marginally Imver (8 par cent) than those 
in the US*'.*' 
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rwmI u abo attributed le tbe 
cMp makcn* need for ebiar custoaer/ 
end-user corn act, eUmiMtion of bfistics 
problems, and to fenerous incentives and 
iMvy investments by fovemmentt of 
soffie DCs to create fobs and d^'riop na* 
Ifontl capabilities. 

Three partkulsr dr^lopmenls have 
been dearly noticed in the chip assemMy 
and teitnf since the mid*70s: first, in* 
veatmenis into offshore linn have been 
ifowint down; secondly, employment in 
offshore kxaDons has stafnated or mi^l 
have declined; thirdly, and more impor¬ 
tantly, value added in offshore manufac¬ 
turing has been falling whkh is a xeflec- 
tfori of the changing ecoikomics of semi* 
conductor/microchip production due to 
automation at both onshore and offshore 
locations.^ 

However, we must note that the shifts 
of multinationals in this field have been 
rather very complex to fathom. *Chereare 
shifts within OECD countries. Then there 
are shifts between the 'centre' and *per* 
phcry* within OE^D For Mnpk. Iteland. 
Scotland and Vi^les were leported to be 
emergini fast as the most important Euro¬ 
pean periphery attracting the chipmakers 
to service the nearby huge and dynamic 
markets. Many or some of the cxtsiing 
■isembly and lesiing facilities in the 
LDCs, especially in south-east Ana, are 
Uhely to continue functioning, albeit with 
labour displacement due to computer bas¬ 
ed automaiion. Already such a trend has 
been witnessed. This has been or will be 
comptemenied by ne*i forms of inierna- 
liQcial subconiricting related to design and 
wafer fabrication (silicon foundry service) 
so as to situate the entire manufacturing 
cycle within the periphery itself (for ex¬ 
ample, in south-east Asia).^' 

^me more proof can be mustered up 
to show (hat the interest in the ksi 
developed periphery has not yei been 
dead. In I9B3, there was an upsurge in 
capacity invesimeni in offshore facilities. 
Besides offshore is siiU important to the 
onshore as a buffer aiainst the extreme 
crisis vulnerability of the chip industry. 
The noted amhoriiy. Ernst adds; "Since 
1982 .virtually o»cry major captive or 
merchant US semiconductor firm has 
added final test and bum-ln to its offshore 
assembly activities, in fact, subsunual 
amounts' of money have been spent on 
transferring expensive aiiomated leal 
equipment to offshore kKatlons. In ad¬ 
dition, independent testing and bum-in 
sub-corn rectors In Singapore and Manila 

hive substimiilly stepped up their ic- 
livitics. As a result, the test equipment 
whkh can be found loday in Asia matches 
the equipmeni found ai a US firm’s dome¬ 
stic facilitiear' As regards design, "there 
has been a proUferttion of so-called 
*saiellite design centres linked to tsew sun¬ 
up companies focusing on application- 


ipeedik devicaa, pstkularty la the fWd 
of iriwommunifiriBnf Such mdepiwdetif 
centres are eaqgmg ib southeast 
Aai^. Wkh regard to sticon foundry ser¬ 
vice. **ihe 198344 supply cruadi for key 
meiBOfks and mkeoproeesaors has forced 
leadint US semiconductor finm to look 
for new and uncoovtational approaches 
to a world-wide sourcing of wafer fabrica¬ 
tion. Intel, for example, has established 
the cwKcpc of 'die coniridkling* whkh 
means that other companies use Inid 
maska to prodacc each die. which Inid 
then puts into a packape and sells as an 
Intel finished producir^ 

Punher. relocaiioa to the fees developed 
periphery may or wiU coMinue because of 
the need to run capital equipment round 
the clock (7 days a week, 3 shifts a day) 
without any need to com(8y to labour or 
environmental regulation. An instance is 
Sicmeiu* move to the keis dev el oped peri¬ 
phery in the 8C& Funhermore; relocation 
w ill COM in ve to advanced or new areas of 
the periphey because of shortage of skill- 
ed/quaNficd engineers (for imiance, as in 
the erstwhile West Germany) in industrial 
countries and the availability of cheap 
'human capital' (engineers and techni- 
daru) in the LDCs such as India and 
Chino. 

This IS not all. The mobility of ihe 
muhinationaU is checked because ii is not 
easy to dismantle the already eniiersched 
international production aisd marketing 
networks instead of dismaruling, world¬ 
wide decemralisaiion of automated pro¬ 
duction would be tyiKhroniied with in¬ 
tegrated system of iransborder data Hows 
under the control of the headquirtets’ 
maiugemeni of the HNC concerned 
It thus followi that the opinion that 
relocation (to the home countries of 
multinaiionah) of hilheilo kilcmat tonally 
subvoMiacied productioo must follow due 
to the new tethnofogies should be taken 
with fairly large pinches of salt. 

Noiea 
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emoluments or on deputation terms. SC/ST 
candidates should attach copy of ibelr 
certificate in this regard. 

Candidacs should apply (with employef's 
certificate for deputation) with copies of the 
testimoolals and two references to Director. 
C.M.D.R. within 15 days of the publication 
of this advertisement. 




INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC CHANGE 

NAGAMBHAVI PO BANGAIOaE S60 072 

•rief ArfwftbeacM 
No. ina.Mi 

A^iiicaikMs are invited for the following 
posts (temporary) for a profcct of two years (up 
to June 1999) ducailon. 
t. Senior Research Officer : I Post 
2. Reseanai Officers : 3 Posts (Posts 2. 

5 A 4) 

isscrniAi oiiAUncAJioN 

1) SeoJor Eesearch Officer; Masters degree 
In any Social Sciences with 50% mariu in ag* 
gregate. Ph D. or published work of equivalent 
standard In the sublet; Hve years teaching 
and/or research experience in the sublet; 
publicatiuns In the sub|ect. 

2) Eeaeardi Officera: Masters degree in 
Soclology/Soclal Anthropology (for Post 2). 
Maihemaiics/Sutislics/EconOmics with 
speciaiisaiiort in Econometrics (for Post 3), 
Mathematics/Management (for Post 4). with 
50% marks in the aggregate. Three ^ears 
teaching arwl/or research experience in ihe suh- 
|eci: and p^lshed andA^r unpublished work in 
the sub)cct 

AOe UNIT 

Normally below 40 ^rs for Post J, and 35 
years for Pusia 2. 3 and 4; relaxable up to five 
years for 5C/5T candklatcs arKJ without any limit 
for employees of the institute 

aCALC OP PAT 

?ou it Rs.57tlO-125-4 700-150^5300 (Gross at 
the minimum of the scale: Rs.7142.00) 
Posts 22 Rs 2200-75-2800-100-4000(Grossat 
3A4 J die rninimum of the scale; Rs.449500) 

A copy cf the Full Advertlaemeot wiih fur¬ 
ther details and application form can be had on 
request separatety for each post, from the 
Eeglamr by sending a postal order/DD for 
Rs. for Post 1. fts. I5A for Posts 2. 3 and 4 
wkh a scif-addressed stamped (Rs. 2/-) envelope 
(28x llcms). Application fee U not requited for 
S05T candidates, but, they should send their re¬ 
quisition with an attested copy of the Caste Ce^ 
liflcate along with a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. Completed applications should reach 
the Rcglsirar on or before I2ih July 1993* 
gangaloie REGISTRAR 

Dated; 21-51993 
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What is India's Privatisation Policy? 

Pr^iapad IHvedi 

The debcte on priveriuiion in India hcs been more ideohfic^ than pfeimatic more dogmatic than anatyfical \ 
and mo/e tn/reaycratic than technocratic. This study attempts to piece together various poi'tcy pronouncements ' 
and ptibhciy araitahie documents on this subject to outline what appears to be the prevalent approach to ’ 
privatisation. 


DOES India i ’privit^iaiion polky*? 
If Ml wlMt a k? ’liw AMwen to thCM 
qucMioiu will depend on wtio b fivint the 
aniuvra. lypcally. ma^orliy o/ the hifhly 
placed polk^makerv in the lovemmcnt 
lend to deny the very cxiMcnce of a pri* 
vttiiation policy. Whertaa crltki and 
moil employees of the Indao pvbik sec* 
lor see mantfetuilons of privaiUation 
policy everywhere The oiiy ibins com* 
mon between these two poops is that 
neither has a really dear picture of the 
ovetmll privatisation policy. 

The debate on the privaiisaiion policy 
merely asiunvs the ekisience of such a 
policy. Most «riim take one aspect of this 
policy and euntine ii under a mainifyini 
llati. Unfonwiately; this kind of scrutiny 
is not very useful because it ipnores the 
big piciura The linkages between policies 
■re very important in lAalysing the effec* 
liveness of individual polrdes. For estm* 
ple« one cannot fully debate rhe ments of 
I he *dikinvcaiment' policy, 'Memorandum 
of Understatiling (MOU)’ and the policy 
of ^restruciurrigsick public sector under* 
takings (PSI>V without knowing how 
they fit ’he picture. 

The entire blame for this low level of 
delMie on prmtisaiion cannot be pui ai 
the doorstep of the critics alone. By 
tolerating an absence of a written state¬ 
ment on the privatisation policy, the 
governmeni has not helped the cause of 
promoting a better underaanding of Its 
public enterprise policy, to put it mildly. 
The fact of ttM matter is that the seem- 
inply contraiftctory statements emerging 
from the highdi echelora of pobcV'maken 
has made it knpossible tor most people 
(0 believe in the etistence of a coherent 
privatisation policy. 

The purpose of this article is to piece 
together, various policy pnanourKemenis 
and publicly available docimcots on this 
subject to outUiK what ^pean to be 
Ii>dia*i approach to the issue of privatssa* 
tioo. This article neither errtidses the 
policy nor tres to defesM) ii. Rather, the 
foel is to undertland the broad eooi04ar$ 
of India's piAlic enterprise polky. 

As mentiored earlier, them is rto written 
policy Maiemoit but the govmnnsani's ac¬ 
tions impiy tie eiisuncr of a>oeflnite pat* 
lem. This implicit privatise Ion policy in 
Jfsdia appean to ham three demciKL 11wy 
are like the three legs of a deUcateiy 


baliitecd thiwIeBri uNe and deurmine 
the subility and success of the entire 
policy. 

I 

AMsI^ng llie *P Woni 

Tfke most omfusing aspect of India's 
privatisation polky b the absence of an 
agreed name br ii. DifTerent people refer 
to k in different In fct. the entire 
polky is usually given the tame whkh is 
apprapriaie for describing only one aspect 
of ihe entire policy. For emnipl^ often 
'Disinvestment of PSUs* *Ooaure of sick 
PSUh’ or *liberelisaiioa' are used as name 
tags for the wbok polky. 

Houeur. if you look as ihe policy close¬ 
ly, you can set the reasons why the term 
'privatisation polky* has never been used 
in the Indma cooiakt. First, the term 
'privatisatiOA'encomposecs i Isrie arena. 
Any rolling back of the government's in* 
volvement in economy can be called pri¬ 
vatisation. Therefore, usatg the term 
privatisation can create all kirsds of im¬ 
aginary aiuuetiev Second, die most com¬ 
mon connoaiion of the word priretisation 
IS vellmi pubK assets—like the sak of 
British Telectm in Britain. This option in¬ 
volving the sde of asms w«> cl^y rvoi 
■I the forefioni of the Indian govern- 
mem's implcit pnvatisation plan. Ac 
least, rhe go^rnment did not want to 
create the impression of enphaaising the 
sale of public assets as a foundation for 
it.s policy toward public enterprises. 
Therefore it es chewed the me of the term 
pri wisacion to describe luefforts io this 
area. 

Futally; widKiuT quesdbn, priretisation 
is an idcotograPy loaded w^ and in a 
poor CDumry like ours, an unpaliubk 
word. As my ttend Pnui RosenHen-Rodan 
used to temitd me coiutaBtly: “As long 
as the majoety of the people are poor, 
their idaol^y ibaB prcvaiir Thb implies 
that in a poor country tbesale of public 
aMCU dOM not the sane impaei ns 
it docs in a developed ecoopru y like that 
of Britaifl. bi India, any ^vatisition b 
Nkdy to create new owper s only among 
the relaiively rkb eactiom of the sockty. 
Thus, the vad ma^ty of the poor are 
likely to vkw any transfer of oweership 
of assets wkh iceptidun. 


For all that reasoru the government; 
seems to have hesiuied in using the term , 
privaibetkm. Hiis has had two conic*' 
quenees. Fim. it has dtiarmed (he govern- 
mem’s critics end prMiiied the govern¬ 
ment from watiing time In defending its 
rhetoric The Indian govvnmeni went 
ahead quietly with dismvcsiment and 
ocher policies which fall under the geiwnl 
category of privatisation bui n^r called 
this process a priveiisaiton effort. This 
strategy allowed the government to suc¬ 
cessfully f«us on individual aspects 
which are very difficuli lo implemcat 
under the best of circumstances and do , 
not need to be further conplicktcd by 
a rhetorkal match. In raroipeci. thb 
strategy appears to have been a wiK idee ' 
for facilitaiini the implementation. 

Second, lack of agreoneni on the 
meaning and «cope of the word pnvatisa- ' 
lion had kd to confbeting pronounce- 
menu by some top policy-makers on iMs 
sublet. On many occasionsome of 
them have sad that lnd\a is ready for 
privatisation or ti going ahead with 
privatbaiion. Why did they use the 'F 
•Old when others In the gowrnmeni were 
carefully avotding it? One can think of < 
two reasons. First, while other words 
could indeed be substituted for the term 
'privatisation* as far as the discussion in 
Irtdii was coicerned. the internalional 
donors and imcaiors wanted to hear the 
*P' word, lathe prevading international 
mibeu. to talk of the 'reform' of the public 
sector n conidered as a rearfirmaiionof 
the status qm. Therefore, those polky- 
makers who are under pmaire to placate 
the international community and aiirict 
additional investment tend to use the 'F 
word mainly nsore as a mrketing tool 
rather than a serious statement of policy. 

In addition, since there a no explicit 
agreement on not using the *P' word, 
many policy-makers who are on the peri¬ 
phery of povwr interpreted the actions of 
the governmmt as a tacit approvat of 
privatisation as a publk polky and saw 
IMS reasorr iKi to call epade a spade. 

II 

Privaiiaatiod Matrix 

It IS one of the axioms cf publk poky 
that the more open and tiuuparent you 
make k. the lets interettrig it gets. In 
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1991, flM fo w opem of 

S i dooiAKiit oa ihc tiMe of the 
Dcnt outlinini ihe fOvenuMoi'i 
If in tic trot of pubUc enierpw 
Thift documeni wis cnMled Mono- 
M thot^/ormonce Swui of Con- 
bik Sector Enterprixs (refcntd to 
lOfnph hcnoficr) «od p f epa tri 
jby the depinmeni of puMc entcrpriKt. 
^ownmeniorindii. It Is i unique docU' 
'meni of gnat histoncal inponance No 
:body can fully panicipaic in the debate 
Im Ihe primiisatiM policy in India 
vUbout undffsuodini and appreciaiinf 
^he thinking behind this document. Un* 
'fortunately, homwer. this document has 
(hui far not become part of the pnvatita- 
tioa debate in our country. Tbu section 
l|t perhaps, the first attempt to unraiol the 
bgic of this crucial docunnu. 

lb understand the polity behind this 
document, we need to undvstand the tm* 
^kit conceptual frtmcswk. The root 
cause for the intereu in the privatisation 
option is the perceived Inefficiency of 
p^Uc enterprUea For better or worsa the 
efficiency of public enterprises Is usually 
measured wltti the help of financial pro< 
fltabillty. Some peo^ have cortdemned 
the public sedor as inefficient because iii 
profitability Is lower comptfed to that of 
Ihe private sector. This Indctmem often 
provides fuel for privatisation. 

Houwer, such broad sucqsing genertlF 
sations about public entetprises usually 
laidi to a great deal of centrovrrsy and 
debate. The public sector protagonists 
■rgue that these figures are too aggregative 
and for cormS Interpmaiion these figures 
ought to esdude those sick enterprises 
which were amuired from the privaie see* 
tor. Their adiersanes abo argue that theae 
figures are too atgregaiive but they sug* 
pesi that these Hgures ought to ckIu^ the 
profitable oil sector. The esuh of these 
arguments has been a dd>aiing match 
wMeh has stood drawn out for ever. Both 
lidea have claimed victory and seem to 
have left the lay person totally confused. 
Unfortunateb* this confuuon has also 
uymied effort to effectively deal with the 
leases in the public sector. Most public 
policy preserktions seem to be inRuenc- 
ed by OIK group or the other. Those who 
believe (hat financial reiurra from public 
sector are poor (end to g> all out for 
privatisation. Others find roSeeming vahie 
in the pubik sector in sptc of the poor 
financial returns and defend its continued 

oislence as such. In short, (he debate on 
privatisation has been moK ideotogical 
than pragmaic; more dogmatK than 
, analytical and more bureaucratic than 
^technocratic 

' To move av4y from (he ideological •p* 
proich one hu to begin by a closer ex* 
amlnation of the nature of losses in ihe 


puWk HMK. tr oaa veer to lUHert ihM 
ite puMk MCtor In India co oiiwi of a 
wide vwloy of public csMsinnea, kniDuSd 
be conridovd a sdf-evideni propoakion 
and hem. a redundant Mtement. Ibl, 
most people seem to ignore the fact that 
the various losses assodatad with the 
pubik enterprises are abo quite differeot 
from each other. If the objective of the 
pubik policy is to find a solution to these 
varied loascs, then it k impentive that we 
have a dear undersuridingof (he various 
losses. Otherwise, we may prescribe a 
single medklne to cure canny different 
types of ailmenu and thus may not sue* 
cted in our uhimaie god of greater 
resource mobilkaiion from the pobUe sec* 
tor. The main objective of the Monograph 
is to provide a disaggregaiive piciurc of 
the Indian puMk sector, lb do this it 
develops a very useful taxonomy of public 
enterprise losses. Unforiurtatcly, the 
Monograph bils to elaborate (be laxo* 
nomy and ihH mdy optain why it hu not 
pby^ an imporunt r^ in the privet Ua* 
ikNV debate In our country. In the rest of 
this section w« will make m aiiempt to 
unCeniarkd the raikmak bdtind the taio* 
nomy presented In this Mcnograph. Our 
discuitron wit be divided into two parts. 
First we mamine the (heoreiical 
framework tint seems lo have formed the 
backbone for this pobey and then look at 
its empirical counterpan. 

Ihe Mono^iph starts by prascncing the 
bruad profile of (he Indian publK sector 
u reproduced in Ibble I. It then finds (he 
clauifKaiHMs of public emerprlses bet* 
ween profU'making arsd loaS'making cate¬ 
gories too broad for a meanrtgful policy 
dls«:ussion. Therefore; it goes on to sug* 
gesi (hat (he losses in the puMk sector 
may be classified akmg four dimensions. 
In what follows we first eumine eKh of 
these dimensions separately and (hen put 
them logetfverto shed Kght on the nature 
of the real problem and options outlined 
ill the Monograph. 

lb start with, one has to 4itinguish bet* 
ween the losses that are being made by 


pubic mrtrpriwi in coapelttiva indua- 
ries vanui tomes of theae In the non* 
eonpetkiw (monopohttk) ndustnea. The 
disdnetkM isaraighlforward and requires 
no further ebborition. 

TionsparenQf 

At the breadest possible level, pubik 
enterprise toses can also be divided into 
two categories^^plkit lo«es and impli* 
di losses. 

(a) BspUcit tosses: They shoa up as such 
in the fmandal staiemenu public enter* 
prises and imply that the puUk enterprise 
is draining the resources at the disposal 
of the natiorwi ochequer. 

(b| Implicit btses: These losses do not 
show up in the financial sta lemenTs of a n 
enterprise. They represent ihe difference 
between Ihe pMentiar profit< versus ihe 
‘actual* profig. In other words, a prorus* 
Me puMk enterprise may be incurring im* 
p^icit losses beMUse it is ii>i delivering 
profiis at its potential level, iust because 
an enierprise is making proTits, the ques* 

1 tons regarding its i rue potent iai are o ften 
igrKired. However, from the point of view 
of the national exchequer, a rupee losi av 
an explicit los is the tame as a rupee Iom 
as an implicit toss. 

The total oplicit loss incurred by the 
public sector for the year 1988*119 was 
Rs 1906.51 core. Thiv should be com* 
pared «iih the poitlbiUiy of having ad* 
diiional resources worth of Ri 4218 42 
crorc. even if a modest imreovemem o1 5 
per ccni in the efficiency in the public 
enterprise were to take place. The Utter 
figure represents ihe implicii lo&s mention* 
ed above Clevly. no public policy can af 
ford to ignore this category o 1 implicit 
losses and focus only on the more easily 
undersiood otplicii losses. 

Lefiltmocy 

The oths dunension which can be used 
for classifying losses concerns the ‘degree 
of legitimacy* of tosses. The public sector 
tosses in this respect can be classified in* 


Taile I: FiNANCiAi PaafOiMANct Of Cf HTSAi Piiaiic ENrtareisv.N 


Group 

Nwnba of 

EjUffprises 

Capttal 
Efsploved 
(Rs erase) 

Net Profta/ 
Loss during 
1969*90 
(Rs CroR) 

Riiio of 
NcriProfli 
to Capiial 
Employed 

(Per Cent) 

Number of 
Employees 
(OOOs) 

Profit-nak mi 

1)1 

721)0 

5740J 

8.0 

14)10 



IS9S) 



(M.4> 

LOH*nwkmg 

96 

122109 

-1959.1 

-14.) 

790.5 



(14.5) 



135.4) 

Cra/vt Toui 

229 

94NI 0 

37617 

4.5 

2221.S 



tlOO) 



(lOD.OI 


Nett . The faures «a brackets repseMor petcemagn «o (he total. 

Sovfrr AfcMgrep* m /he Stpius ef Cen/rot htbfk Stftor Ctiferpfka. Oepan* 

mem of Public biuerpriaa. Oovernnieni of India. I>ecember 1991. 
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Ownemion I 


(o iwo ctiegone$-^lefium«e lotsct and 
illeiitimaie 

(a> Lefidmate kmes Three can be direciJy 
aunbuied (O soaal (norw-commereial) ob- 
jecnvre that ree beini served by a public 
enterprise. Foroampk. some portion of 
ihe loure of tie Delhi Transport Corpora* 
(ion <C7TC) anse due (o a lower price be* 
mg charged for (he tickets and. therefore, 
they would fall under this category 
<b) llkgitmuiK losses Three losses arise 
purely due to inefTicieoeire of the public 
enterprise Hence, their reasience u noi 
justified More often (San not. people 
club these ilegitimate losses with the 
legitimate ones to justify their poo 
performance 

Turnaround 

<a) Reversible losses (i e« where lum* 
around is possible—TP). These Ifrm t art 
said 10 exist where it » poreibk to elinii* 
nate (hem by etcher improwng efficiency 
or by choosing another sistrumcBt of 
public policy other than poblK enierpnsc 
to deal with (he root cause of the loaaes 
(b) Irreversible loiare fi e, where turn* 
amund is impossbte—TIK *nKK are com 


where it is difficult to change the present 
susus and hence, these losses are bkely to 
continue as kng as the enterprise remains 
in the pubhc sector 
The toaics that rein in the real world 
are a conbimtion of these four major 
dimensaOAs lf«e put ^ these dunenssons 
tofcther, as m hare done in Figure I. we 
get 16 cells All pubUc eiterpnsei. not 
only 111 India but anywhere id Ihe world, 
can be pul imo ooe of iheae 16 cells, where 
each cell repreremv a very dfrereni cate* 


1 Cdb 3 and? 

Monopoly 

ProfK 

2 CeSs 1) awd IS 

Mowopoly 

Profa 

i CeSt 4 aodS 

Compmii** 

Prefti 

4 Cdta I2aad 16 

Cooipeiilire 

Profk 

S Cdb 2 aad 4 

Moaepoly 

Loss 

4 Cetti 10 end H 

Moao^y 

lou 

7 Cdb I and S 

Corepetiiire 

Low 

4 CdbOand 0 

CorepetKire 

Loss 


Data 

The stiengdi of the Moaoffi{rfk Uas In 
the fact that t has evaluaiad all 244 can* 
tral public enterprure oe the fbur dimen- 
sioni discussed in the prreloas section. 
Those of us who have dene ampirknl 
research, as opposed to nntly doing 
ihaoreucal work, appreoMcthe chaUengre 
of finding empin^ counireparti to lha 
ihaoreucal coistrucu The Monogiiph, 
however, mmages lo overcome Iheae 
challenges in a pragmatic way, 

Ibbles 2 reid 3 reproduce the data 
oresenied in tfie Monograph with minor 
nodificaiions Tbgether, ihese tables pro¬ 
vide the number of public enterpnsea Ihid 
oetong to each cell of the pnvtiiaatioa 
mairik in Figure I However, iwo ihiagg 
should be noted about the way ihe Mono¬ 
graph definea the four ditnensioni for em* 
pirreal analysis First, the implicit lose* 
maken are defined as thosepubhc enter¬ 
prises which are making jiofits bui (ha 
Ratio of Net Pro Hi loC^ul Employod 
IS below 6 per cent Clearly, ihn is neither 
the only way to define impbot loss-maken 
northe best wr, to do so it ii a prac- 
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Rafro of Nei Profii lo 
Caplal Empicred 

Ncl ProHl 
1999 90 
(hi 
Crore) 

No Of 
Pubhc 
bnter 
(Vires 

Above 20 per ceni 

1314 

14 

Between 12 pw ceal 

and 20 pet mil 

2031 

14 

Between 1 per imi 

and 12 per i.wl 

444 

IS 

Between 5 pci icni 

and 1 pet ctn 

1254 

24 

Bdow 5 per ere( 

704 

40 
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gory of public enterprise R is clear that 
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liaf Mile acMtoo wUcb ooe M 
accept dll ii b li iyeo%<d upon, la atfdi* 
iloa, (he MooDftapb um iNe tersi *iodal 
oMiiatiOM md etteroaliita' as a prexy 
tor ^legitunaB causes foe koews'. lids Is 
a bctier lerm for depiciina (he third 
dliDcnilon of (he privKiaiioa mairfi 
wWeh distio^ishes bMuuen (he Isficimaie 
wiui iUetidmaie reasoai for kuiea. 
Ptaally, H is worth ooOiif that (he 
MoMfraph does bo( deal aipbcitly with 
(hr fourth dimensloA of (heprivadsaiiM 
wttru. U UilsaU ihc Tt pub^ enteip riics 
lhatbeloiia(OCdlnumbcn9and li.(hat 
Is ihoM enierpriies that are operatiof ia 
(be eoenpedthe scoot, are ctpKdi 
losaes and whose loiacs are illc^sunau 
(low social chhpai^tK la addiiioii to 
Unini them in the Monogaph, a brief 
swot <stren(th. weakness, opportunhics 
aad ihrests) analysis is done for each of 
(he V enterprises. Whetho they can be 
tunted around or not Is kl to the dcci* 
lion of the Bureau of Industrial and 
Rnancial ftcaruourini (BIFRl aitd (he 
parliament. For (hose enterprises in these 
cells ihai cannot be turned around, 
privatisaiion. doeure or sale of asaeu may 
be (he only options but they certainly can¬ 
not be a panacea for all the probl^aof 
publk enterprises. 

This is precisely what John Kenneth 
OalbnHh had in mind when he made (he 
following comment in a recent ankle 

These k no overriding rule as to pnvuisa- 
lion by which anyone or any country 
ihould be guided. These a no substitute 
for careful case*by-ca*e thought, painful 
as that may ba Far easier is the oratory 
laying down bioad, if sadly unplausibl^ 
principles. Some have spoken of a (mad, 
tsaAiforming ioo«t to private enterprua 
I am hopeful and indeed optiinixk csxnigh 
to beUcK that It Instead will be a thought* 
fud adyjetment to a paniadx drcumsunce 
While a full-fledged disetssion of each 
of the 16 categoriee in the privmiisaiion 
matrix is beyond the scope of this paper 
and deserves a separate (mmeni. sooe 
comments on the case*by-<nse approach 
may be UhimiiBting for pohcy-maketi and 
sobering for dedotuee on both sides of 
Use priviiisation debatta. CBthk 4 fi«e» m- 
ampla of puttie enterprises belongiQg to 
the different cells of the privatisation 
matrix.) 

If one had lo arrange each of ibe 16 
cells in figure I in an asceadiag order of 
difficulty involved in the privatisation of 
enterprises, one would find cell number 
13 at (he top of iMs Usi. Even the most 
diehanl supperters of (he puttk querprise 
concept would agree tha eoiqprisa 
bdongiDi to cell number 13 ought to be 
the riiit ones (o be put on (be chopping 
block. The entoprlaea in (ha cdl are Ihoee 
that are making etplicit Iosmi. cannot be 


mad ifaaad la (be paMb sacMr. bme 
AO sedal obbedues le iastify aosae of 
thdr losses a^ (bey art la a cotapethhe 
bduttry. Maps, tbt Cyde Corpoiatkia 
of India aad Nidoaal IMBe Corpondoe 
fall mttv thia category. 

On Ibe otha head, ml autabsr 4 repre¬ 
sents a much teughe case Enterprise 
belonfias to this cefl are BortopoUiric. 
making mpUdi profks but ladidi bsieK 
some of ihsse loises are br iegi((fl^ 
social obiecthes but (he pafonnance of 
these enterprises can be turned around 
wMk (hey comiBue to raaaia in the putt 
iccoir. Oil aad Natural Oas Commission 
<ONGO nay be s good cub^ of (his 
category. It bu hardly aay cotspeiition. 
it makes eaplch proftu but ock cannot 
argue that ONGC has cshauiicd ill 
avenues for cost ecoaombs. Certainly, 
many of Its obycohas are fiOKommercial 
in nature For cwnpks. it runs a large 
number of research centres and borrows 
funds on behalf of the gownment in the 
irMersktikmal market, to nan* )un i«o of 
them Finally there b no reason why 
ONCe cannoi improve Its performance 
while remabwg in the pobBc iccuv. Given 
these tecta, ii b nor ctev (hat an enter* 
prise Hke ONGC ought to be privatised 
in a hurry. 

Another .genenlisaiion that emerges 


esN of (Mi aaifti MlaiBi loihe fare (iHt. 
eieepc. perhapi. for cefl 13. a good per¬ 
formance evaluation ewete wiU hare to 
be a necessary precursor to the design of 
appropriate po^ R^wnre for enterprbes 
in all other cdls. It is only afler su^ an 
mercisc. that ^ costs aad beneffu of 
reisow ibnihm wl besoroe iniNpareM. 

Further, ir> find out whether privaika* 
tMM has yielded (he expected benefits, one 
fault have an evaluation methodology In 
placn Only in cases where the sole objec* 
tire of privaiisaiion is increaicd financial 
profiu without concern tor any other 
trade offt, we need not worry about any 
other evaluation methoddogy bui the 
conventionil acBOuniing profiu. Howmer, 
any reasonatte obserrer of privaiisation 
trends would i^Re that rery few coumrki 
here gone f« privaiisation that would 
only promote unbridled profiieering. 

Any privaihatioa effort without a pro¬ 
per rx-onie ereluaikm methodology may 
be termed a ’blind' prireiisxion. Because, 
after the prireibaiion the goremmeni will 
hare no due regarding Ihe real impact of 
privatisation. It is link wonder thai not 
a single rigorous study of (he impact of 
a mt)Ot privatisation effort exists. Most 
of (he evidence in regard to the impact of 
privatisation is arrecdotal. 


TxaLCS: TAKoaaour orCewniM Pumk Emtesmiso 


Crib in 

PnreikatMia 

Msirix 

Martel 

Sirueiait 

ProfU/ 

Lest 

Social Obll- 
gationi and 
Etterea* 
ism 

RepresretMive Sample 
of Cmcrpnen 

1 Crib } sa67 

Mcuepulr 

Profit 

Hifb 

Coal India; Indian Oil Cor¬ 
poration; Nsikmat Airpont 
AMhomr. Videsh Ssnehar 
Nigam 

2 Crili II and 15 

Monopriy 

PrT>fi( 

La* 

CoeialMr CorpomiMm of 
India; Indbfi IHephone le* 
dusirba; Mica TMing Cor* 
porniiOA of Indb. 

3 Cdbeai^ 1 

CpopcUirve 

FroCil 

High 

Bhaiat Dynambs; Hindusuin 
Lsieu Bharv Ekeireiiks: 
Shipping Corporation of 
India. 

4 Crib 12 and 16 

Compriitire 

Profit 

Low 

Air India; Buivcr Lawrte and 
Co; CMC; HinduKan 
Irieprinicn; KMT. 

5 Crib2and6 

Moeopoly 

Loa- 

High 

Delhi irempoit Corporation; 
Food Cerporaiion of Indb; 
Cochin ShipywA 

6 Crib 10 and 14 

Houepok 

les> 

Low 

Bharat Cold hgaca; Wtyudeot 

? Crib 1 and 5 

Coapedtive 

Les< 

High 

ArtifkSal Limbi Mairnfaetur- 
lag Corp; NatUnal Seeds 
Carp; CarUiBl Wand \W(fr 
Tteamort CorvHation. 

6 CribOaad U 

Curesutkire 

Leas 

Lew 

^■de Corpofisbs of Indb; 
Natbual tonlb Corporation 
tCujarai); Miaiogaisd **)i<d 
htehkmry CorporiUe 
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PvWk Wcior Invmfnmi >n JWT 


ta G«fl ttoBbv 13 0U|bi 40 be dl^o^ of 
nm. la all piDtebihiy, they ve hkeljr to 
be unaller entfjmm xHuch wiU be omt 
lo handle lechnicaUy at «etl at pobucaUy 
Niiel Adam, rormer edstv of London- 
based monthly dwmess. lecenilv lum* 
mariKd the general perceiaion when he 
tatd: 

The jury it iiill out on the tueceis of the 
UK privadiation eaperunenl The big 
ulllrtics like Biitiih Gas iimJ British 
Tblecom have generated respectable pro 
Tits since becoming pnvatiied but (hit it 
largely because they ttiJI bold monopolies 
in thar markets Telecom hu impro^ lU 
services, bui the industry regulaior ap 
pointed by the goveromcni to keep ati eye 
on sisndards, believes iha vcrviccv and 
prices could be even more favourable to 
the cunsumer 

It II10 elimiruic such ctmfuMon after 
the fact that one fseeds lo have a perfor 
mance evaluation system in place before 
privatisation The vurrcni policy of 
memorandum of undersundmg (MOU)* 
m Jtidis iv precisely ctKh a system It hat 
lead to an iniensive case by*<aK diicut* 
Nion on the performance desecminants for 
those enterpriv covered by ujch a tysiem 
It IS only through cuch a ngorous ew* 
CISC that one will h« able to properly 
categorise entei prises into the 16 cells of 
ihc privaiisniiun nut'll It is m ihn tense 
ihat a syMem like MOU is both a neces 
siry pre coniltKin av well as a complt 
mentary polKy for a tucceseful and prag 
matic privatisation effort many rooniry 
hinally it < only ^ound o>mmon tense 
10 iprucf up one v wa* « o^s're hawking 
iherr off Uu noi wr cUar> up and paint 
ojr house befo'c selhiig'* Lto not we wash 
our car before showing ii to prospective 
buyers^ Then, why not spruce up the per* 
formance of putilic enterprises before 
privatising them Hus way. sve will get a 
much better price The only question <$ 
how toimprose the perlormancrof public 
enterpntet before pnvat i sing them lo get 
the answei, lei me again qiaxe at kngih 
from (he most recent wnangs of John 
Kenneth Galbraith, ihe distinguished 
economist who predicied the convergence 
of capiUbsm and socialism way before rt 
became fashionable to do so 

The disasier of publn ownership in much 
of l^atin Anieixa. as also in the case of 
older industry in Turope end elsewhere. 
4 that perfofmaocr is irrdevani or largely 
so there is indicairor that if a corpora 
non IS large a>ouih. ii docs not maiier 
who Is the ulomate owner of its sham 
It can be owned by the goverruncnl or. 
with hiilc diffeience. by vailered and 
anonymous invcsiors Wh« mailer is thai 
Ihe minlgemcnl of enirrpise haw full 
ngiK pf decision and be luly accountable 
For parfoi mance 


t( IS for ths reason ihat the new In 
duatnal Mc> Resoluiioo ol 1991 decUict 
that all public enierprvet in India eicepi 
for ihc ones ihai are bemg referred to 
BIFR wiU S 191 a MOU with ihe govern 
mcni The otgeciivc ol the MOU policy 
rs to |*«« managers compbie auionomy 
for day*t(Hlay opcraiions but hold them 
accountable foi re^ultt at the end of ihc 
year lor performance This pomi is alco 
siresaad iy the Monograph which implies 
ihai the MOU polay and policy ol 'tt 
organising ani resiruciiinng' of T7 public 
emerpreses aie complementary strategies 

111 

IhainM-nimepI Poliry 

In the prrviocc iwo cectMns we have r% 
ptorrd the raiioniie for the policy towards 
the n chfunmally vick puttiv eiuerpnies 
and rne MOlt «)pIu:> In iNs seaion we 
will try to opioic Ihe posable rationale 
1 o« Ihe *disinveviAienl* polcy and its in 
len^iorrdiir w ih the other two pt^iec 
Contrary Q popular peicepiion. (he 
majority of iiwesimeni m the public sec 
tor yields a pcaitive rate of return In fact 
g5 9 per cent jf the Rs 99,31 ^ ciore in 
vested in (he ccoiraJ governmeni owned 
public enterprises yields a posiiive rate ol 
iwiurn nod only 14 4 per oeni of the m 
vestment is loss making Most of the 77 
enterprises identified for reference to 
BIFR account fortius M 5per cent loss 
making insesimcnif 
The overall objective of the distnvest 
ment policy t\ to raise resources from 
within the piMic sector (or meeiing the 


following ih«e caiegonrs ol coits aito> 
iiatcd with inrisfornimg the Indian pubbe 
sector hirst, a part ol 1 ^lesi resources will 
be usci to pay lor ihr costs associated 
With the clusuic ol enicrpriaei declared ai 
terminally svk by Hit K Ihe^e costs 
would primarily include expenses retaiing 
to voluntary rctiiemeni *i.hemts 
Second another pa>i 11 rhe r>^enues 
would be ustd loi (rstiu.iunng ihuse 
enierprisei which aie ir ihe verge of 
becoming chamKally sick bin aie as yet 
rkM bey^nid rtskmpiiun 1 he sc enterprises 
will be given extra mfiisiiNi of capital after 
insuring ihiu a managemcni auoumabih* 
ly system based on MOL« is m place. 
Without the M(Hl >y urn being in pltcu, 
iliere js risk that ihrse cntei pnves may not 
make the most elleciive use of the addi> 
(lonal rrsoufces given to them 
Finally, a big pan of the money raised 
from disinvestment will be used for 
retraining ol Ihe workers displaced or af¬ 
fected as a result of the closure and inter¬ 
nal restiuctunng involving downsizing 
While 11 IS fair to say that the majew 
goal of disinvcsting up to 20 per cent of 
PSU shares n msource mobilisation, (here 
i» bound to he some positive impact on 
accountability of public enterprises as 
well Once the shares of ihe public enier* 
prises are nw^ed m the uort markel, 
these enterprises will be under itKTeased 
scrutiny from a commercial perspective 
In addition, there is also the possibibty of 
using prices uf the shares as one of the 
mdicaiors in the MOUs fee these enter¬ 
prises Ultimately, the hope of the top 
policy makers appears to be that in about 
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fht to jnn, iht <aiin portIbUo of 
the cent fiffOtonuMR puWie entspriM 
«ouW eoMit of hoUitw vuMe ouer- 
ptita nliich wouW be lynM of prMe 
end echtevemeni end aoi a tynbol of 
rtdkuk Flgute 2 ehows hour the conem 
portfolio contAinirif 8S.S per ecal pn>> 
5table end 14.5 per eeai unpronubte 
enterpriMe ii souihi to be icwufonned 
bito A heeJiby portfolio of flfiAnciAUy, 
HMMl public enierpruei by M«m( funds 
genented from within the public sector— 
vii diiimettment or surplus geneiAi i on on 
cumni opervions. 

CONCU^MNG COMM 6 KTS 

Our Alicmpi lo discover IndU'i pobey 
tewATds privAtiiAtion lends us to the 
MiowiAi conclusions: 

<l| In India the etnphAiis is on improv- 
Up Ihe performance of pubic enterpriss. 
Piivtiiution in the conventfonal tense of 
the word is only one of the many options 
ind the ppstere r Ke continues 10 be 10 ireai 
iiasapdkyof laureson. WKichiiabii 
profiTss compared 10 a few years back 
ivhen the *P’ word was unthinkable not 
»ly in public but also in pri«min 
(21 If the performance of the public 
enterprises under the central govemmeni 
enterprises can be improved by instaJling 
I manaiement accountability system 
:hrou|h MCHJh (hen (hose enlcrpnics will 
miinue to exist within the public sector. 

(5| fi>T those skk enterprises which a/e 
n the compaitive sector, with no soda] 
}b)ec(ive and very little hope of beina 
omed around, closuie or sak of assets 
dll be considered as an option of the last 
asoTt. 

(4) For those enterprises which an on 
he margin, i e. (hey are drifting (Owvd 
(ickaets but are not beyond redemption, 
rffom will be made to nune (hem back 
o health by restructuring them. 

<5) Theie will be a masshe reduiramem 
)f resources to accomplish these tasks and 
bese resources will be raised from within 
he public sector by disinvesting up lo 20 
ser cent of dtares in the heaJtby public 
aneiprises. Disinvestment will not only 
lupportihe pruning and cestiucturing of 
he public sector bur will contribute 
osmrd iiweased accouniabiiiy of misting 
subiic enterprises. 

Note 

Hir Author is sratcful to AJlivd Schipke for 
Miprul commen s on a artier drift. Condu- 
ilonr are heied on mfernutiOA available liD 
fuse 1992 and the suthor alorw is responsible 
or any erton of cmiiBOrt or commmion.] 

' Rsr funhet doath on ilis policy, see 
Praiapsii. 4 enrietre of Snltfprae 
IntciTiaiioAat Martagemem Publish 
crs. New Delhi. 1992. 
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'KSBt-Maiicetiiig of New Products in Rural Areas; 

Rajaadfi K AM)i 


Jiurvi areas exhidit sharper and varied ftiio/iai preference s wish diainct predilections^ habit patterns and 
behaviouralcharacterislics. A ^mpany has to assimilme these refional and local variations in the markeiini-mix 
bf a new product. 

This paper explores the possibilities of the potential of rural markets through co nductlng test-markets. 


RURAL mtIku mt now (xntriMtiQ )D-S 0 
per ccni of the i*l«i of e number of co** 
wnwr pmOoeti like sotpi» detervoui, 
wuhlAf poMkn. HRiy nior blodet. bu- 
icrke. (orchet, etc. Silei of other prodoeu 
Uke toothpaittt. heir oili. telcwm powden. 
mllkfoodi and bovnflce am ebo incmein^ 
Rural martai are opecud to row at a 
faster cite than urban marteta, ia a number 
of product aieai Uke loiletriet. co am etict> 
houichold convenience products, etc 

Marketers have hitherto uned producu 
in the cities only, since the bdk of the saiei 
were lenented in the urbmi areas. Most 
companies do not conduct «R*markett ia 
the viilaics. Their approodi can best be 
described as 'sink or swim*. If the product 
sells well in the rural areas, the company 
continues to dktribuiek, Ifthe product does 
MX pkk up volumes ia tbe run) ami it is 
witMrown and foriotten. Very few compa¬ 
nies try to |et forma] feedback about the 
success or failure of products ia the rutil 
aresS' With the rural rnarkas emcfiiai as 
s major seprisent, marketen will haw to MU* 
markei their products in the viOaies also. 
The product and the narkain$ plan have 
to be tested out in a smaU number of 
vilUfes, selected fot thar allround represen- 
lation of the reactions of rwal consumers 
The objective of marketers would be to set 
up small prototypal laboraiories’ of clusters 
of Villases. These pilot studies would pr<^ 
vide some compirhension of (he rationale 
for a rural buyer behavini in certain ways. 
The results of ihe iett*ntarkets would aHo 
provide a ouanrhaiiw basis for extrapolaJina 
the broadKak market before launching a 
brand in ail the rvrti areas. 

ADVANtvesEs OF RtaAL Tutt-Maikets 

les(*marketing of pioduas in the villages 
has a number of advantages. It helps the 
company to fine tunc the product, the 
maikeimg inputs and the communicaiioni 
programme, so as to ensure high tnal 
rates and quick acceptance airsong niri] 
consumers. 

Corroborete Merke/me ^ketr lest* 
marketiAf helps the company to gauge the 
raacnions of the rural consumers, to the en< 
tire marketing package, i c, product fcaiuies 
and packaging, quality and fiarmulaiiort of 
the product, prkiiii of dtlTertm pocks, 
advertising message. credMliiy of the 
pioduct promise or claim, reach of dif* 
ferent advertising media in the villagei. et& 
Based on the Mback from rural conaumcn 
about the product mix. a company ii in a 
poaltionio relbshion cenain features of the 


nMrkau(g*niui befait loMcbu^ tbe product 
in aR the rural aarkcu. 

£srtwrr laeeU qf Mac Ikai^saraetirtg 
of products in Ihe rural aiuas bdps a coos* 
pooy to detenniae the lewl of saka vohimo 
k can achieve ia the viUapea. givea certaiB 
martebng iopuis and nyveatmeotk Different 
dusters of vlllago can be uketed to tot 
varying levels of promociooal iapma The 
company can then aaeenabi tbe optimum 
markeiic4>mU and ptoMwo padtaga 
before launchiag a new p>o Ak t rsaiionally. 
Moreover, the coospaay can actually check 
how maiqr coaiumers Teally boy* the pro* 
duel, as agaicoi 'latcwdiAg lo buy k\ 
Uwdmteml Re gi onal fUrietienr. All con- 
suraeit. irmpoEilwof the fact whether they 
live In the urban or ibe rural ireis. CMcri- 
tiaDy wiot 4 qualify produd at a reasonable 
prka Howewt, the concapt of 'qualMy* and 
ieMonabk prscc' rarki from person to 
person, and from regloa so legioo. Jku- 
markeiiag of products In the villages abo 

tiofts in consumn leacboas. Tbk can help 
a company ro ha r osonkc Rs marketini in* 
puts to diffeieM legnm. deperxSii^ oa 
speafic local characieriitica 
l( needs to be uoderscorad ihai there 
are noteworthy dtssimUariiies ia the use 
and prefnencss of cuAsuaacr producueveo 
in the urban areas, lo ibe rural aiuas. 
legional preferences are sharper and varied 
TWre are very distiaci prediicnioni, habii- 
patterns and behavioural characuhstics ia 
the rural ueas. wiihiii apolHkal iiata 
In fact, there arecogent deflciiom beiwe a ri 
each disrict. and even bciwuea varsous 
dusters of villages, these regiorial di&si* 
milarities have a vital impaa oo the types 
of consumer products used ii the villages. 
A company has to assimilate these regional 
■nd local varuiions m the maitetiog'inu of 
Ihe no* prodiEi For iimance. company 
IS UuDching i nnv brand of cooking oil in 
tbe villages. As s part of lh« promotional 
plan. (1 proposes lo duinbute free snacks at 
the vj 11^ lea shops. Ifthepfomotionisio 
be run ia a viUige m Utui Pradesh, the com* 
party will have to try and dtslhbute 
'samoaos'. since they are pnpsdar in the stare 
HoumuT, if the promotion b ID be cortducted 
in Madh^ Pradesh, the conqiany will have 

to fry and disinbuse 'kacbons*. If the com* 
pony irks to dmribote the same saack ia 
both the siaici, the peomotioA will aot be 
tuectssful. Regtonal praferances ia taste. 
sndL colour, ac. haw to be infused inio the 
marketing plan, 

Jlfji/ieiara of CksrnbwrkM Appafotwr The 
whokaak trade pUyt a crunal rok m 


carrying pradocis from the cbki and snalbr 
I9WU 10 the feeder markets. Rural wholo 
aakn visit these feeder markeu every 
fomighi 10 make their purchases. It k 
baperaiivc for a new product to get qokR 
acceptance and mobility in the whoksak 
duanels. if h k lobe widely distributed la 
the rural markets. Rule's GIudo Wscuha an 
stocked and diMribuied widely by rwgl 
wholesalers. This ensures the wideepnod 
geographical distribuiion of nuVi bkeoHs 
tn the villagei A icst-mukct also helps tbe 
c empoay to deteroune ihe rracilom of ihe 
whoksikn to the new' product. If the 
whoksak channel accepts the product, tha 
compoy will have to intruducr piomottOQi 
lo motivate the wholesakn lo buy rnoia 
siocfca Howner, If the product docs tsot 
seem to be a >Mhoksald brand, ihe company 
will haie to consider solving its dbirtbu* 
non apparatus lo ddirar the piodud diimly 
lo the rural retaileT or consumer. 

EVofirere Pa>,ksiiHs Pfobkmx 1bH- 
markciing a produci in ihe villages providsa 
worthy feedback about the robuuneu of ihe 
product to wUhitand cniahipmeni aad 
iransportation by different modes, i e. by 
railway wagons, lofrles. vans. etc. . The 
diftnbuiion chajn fmin ihe factory to a rural 
cvmumer comprises of 4*} links. Slocks 
mow through a chain conmung of a com¬ 
pany depot, an ageoi of the company, an 
urban whoksakr, a rural whoksakr and 
finally • rural retailer The container and 
outer packaging of the product should with¬ 
stand transit handling and iranshipment. 
Goods are generally loaded and unloaded 
3-4 tirnra from the factory onwards till they 
reach the rural consumer If a company is 
seUiog product! like a 'letra-pack* drink, a 
ten-market will help to daertuine whether 
Ihe pack can stand repeated handling. 

Manacekiai Issues 

The conceptual and operational issue* in* 
solved in a rural tesi*raailiet. are different 
than (he ones encountered in urban marten 
A series of subjects like the number an^ 
location of villages in which the test*niarkc( 
IS 10 be conducted, limmg and duration of 
Ihe test-market, obuimng acoirite feedback, 
et4 have lo be ihoughl through rigorously. 

Fknamg the TnhMariK A rural test* 
market poses major problems in terms of 
lofistk^ synch lonasal ion of th activities and 
marketing inpucs. The details of the len- 
market should be itemised In an exhaustive 
wniien brief. The brief should also incor* 
pome the performance parameters for 
fvaluaiing ihe success of the new product in 
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i copnui ■ itU Bi brief «the M* 
ii Um eB the iegwace* itihwnhi 
b aid pkBMd for ui odiwec 
*MMr f Ar n*>Ma*fT T>e«aMpaeiy 
ledde wiMher it witl ronduci ihe loi- 
on lu o«riw or n ^lO cominiMion e 
ftrty fabee nurkfl mearcb ifssry. to 
itheM*mert;n MoetmcMchiteo> 
Mm do not undrakr thr eacn 
usifitoeni, even in urlan tiot^ 
mm ihmfocc; MMOlly eonduci test- 
ft on tivif OHrn 

? tteMflicI) tgciKm eoA provide profee* 
i eionl Hrip in t he evtlunon wid intcrpreu* 
r ikm of (iK irM'inirket There le • dear 
” Moniwu oppoituniiy for mailiei reftenrch 
apencm. to ^proialite in cceiduciiiif ruM 
lCM*marketft 

Sfkcttcn hf/ojm Ihe most criiicaJ 
deemon m conduetinp the m»i marta in the 
rwil eieu it the teleciion of viila|cs This 
U an adMOws tnik. due to the wide vvia* 
dontthM eiuiba«<en differera rcfioAiaAd 
Mhonp the vlJaaee Each villtfc can be 
itriTiflerl on the ban of < roneiy of 
pMametert Uk income, quantum of land 
hbldtni, crop) grown <cad\ or coattek 
aducatH3n*h-«h nue. etc The marhetcr w 
to find a cluster of nlla^ which art 
RTHVientaii«e of the S.71.000 villao«$ in the 
counii> The srieciion of (h* viliaget will 
depend on two viiji rortabki 
fa) The type of prodvci, i e. a it a popular 
product or a pie^uuin prod4Kt. lemed « the 
upper income ftCgmeni of rural cofiftiimen 
(b) The diunbutioii pnciern of the pro 
duet, 1 c. It thr product to he metketed in 
eenain leognphical region or nationaJK 
The viUagn ciecicd fov the teu market, 
nun be m the geugraphical region in which 
the product ii to be ^iMuad) Launched If 
a pioduci IS to be launched in north India 
only, ihet) the test'market abould be in 
vdlagaa in the ooeihern states bke UP. 
Puiuab or Raiaftihan 
No single village or duster of viUages can 
ba UMversally repmenuune of all the 
vQbges in ibe country irrespective of the 
crltetM used tofteket the villages Hemvror, 
It is poMibk to segregate villages winch are 
broadly rcprcsncatineof the regKm and the 
couBlry A lyfcal vdlage would have to meet 
aooie broad vnierra 

(a) The village should hM a relatjvely 
good croftft section oi vanoos casta, like the 
*bnihmins*, 'kihainyas*, ’vaishyis’ and 
bhudrai* (This entena nuy seem leUDgrade, 
but castes do enisi «nd gosero life in ttw 
viUagev and the marketer careiot ignoieihis 
phenomrnon > 

(b) About K) per cent ol < lie population 
should br alfluent faimen. about )0 pet 
cent smalt landhoklcrv about 50 pet cent 
agricultural and unskilled labour and thr 
balance 10 (rr cent perry shopkropm, 
retailers and village anisaru 

(c> Thera ihould be at Msi 5 10 retail 
shops III the vjJtage, nf which halt would be 
groceri 


bi 

pmamtnom 

«a ^ 30*59 pec cod 'h—m. 

(a) Atow S par cav of iba bnuacboMt 
poesett TV acts, and about d£h70 per ecoa 
own radioa or uoMturo 

The type and diaraaerblia of the pro* 
duct to be tested, vri ha«e a dnaoMitv m* 
fWence m the takeuod of tha vdlagai For 
loManc^ if a no* bnnd of roeoBUf CDOkMg 
od IS to be tan-maiietud, k dtould be coo* 
ducted m Kortia, where oil is used 

as a cooking MeTOuot Jf a new brand of 
prosuft coofeaf la to be ■■•marketed, (here 
would be no poiBi 10 idoetiag Markets wnh 
a populaitoo of lets than 2SM0 Similarly, 
il a new dceirv iro* is to be teM-marketcd, 
ai kasi TC^dO per com of the hou^fM>ld« la 
the village root b«re rioaricny 

fhrrorion qf fke lyi-Ahrkft The ie\t 
market for a produa could last from two 
monihs to about II mooihe The dumisoa 
of the ics<*mafket would depend on the 
average repunhaae cyde. the competitive 
rcactiootand ihecofls of adHantfleting ihe 
test market Preducu whidi hove a short 
repurchase cycle can haro ies*markcti of * 
shorter duration For mstanoa a match bos 
IS flormelty pmhased after every ^10 davs 
A reel markin for a match bos could there* 
lore last for about 2* T mootbt lUsor blades 
are nornally bought after a gi^ of about 
Ithl5 deys A wst>ma/liet for tmior Mades 
could run Cor about M months Baiieriev 
for toahm anf iransroon. aie normally 
replaced aftei bl weeks A ■■•market for 
batiena would hove io be rwi for about i lO 
monrhs 

CompRitson reodion abodaers m nes the 
length ol the tcu*marhai la d« rural aieas 
If a teu-marfeet u nio for sis e rwK monibs. 
the competjiocs are bound lOfK wind of ii 
Tbty can start mondorwg the rtaulti of the 
lest in>ukei, and develop thor oum couMer 
■rategy produds, to be lauochad in the rural 
ams The dan^ of compeuors monHonng 
the rcsuluoFam matka m (he rural aieasi 
however, a l a di ei fumiaij Mom corapame^ 
do not e«en unlertake baM tast-markiic of 
the* products m the rural arroa They would 
nor. thus iusi be m a poaioon to inmate 
Quick couiMct rorosum 

A«*raarfcc(s are esimely apeasive 
depending on the type and quaMum ol 
maiketing and protooriorul inputs A tevi 
marker for a new brand of cads fted would 
oecewtate ettmve inalf oo mdivsdttal buf 
faJoea, kroMn'cduroiioa meeungs. uviisve 
iirvesimerMs in manpower lo montior the 
trull, cooduei (he maeiiags and I uBaie he 
results liwouldalso require expentfnuft on 
walUpainimga and perhaps even press or 
televroon advertising A cen^aDy cannot 
suscaiA >weh opendiiuce mdeflauely Its 
•bibtr to lovefl m a *.ai*marte( u also 
t empered by (he opccie^ levef of sales 
volume and profit margiiift, after the full* 
scale taumh 

T lum IS an opoortunity MH in delay mg 
the levi' b of a prodiKt fdi die icui*iD*rfc«t 
IS con pkio In addiiKA. (he cootpany has 



ssrsatfafisissrc 


loaMa of the leaf anritB. 


TMei q^f*< 1kff>Mpnbrr;TlK tsuag of 
the leaf maVtet m the nnl narkau has a 
■gvfkmar laflueece on (he reanlts It is» 
tb e refaf c, daportant to seiact the limM of 
the ley-market very judmouily A tan- 
market for prendua arid etpeanve product 
Aould always be cooducicd at the po«-nbi 
or khartf harveat penod. whaa the tenner 
has moaey to sp^ Therefore (he sdaal 
months foi a icv*markei of a piemiun pn^ 
duct are March •April oi October-Nmerubst 
A daily accoaty type of produet, e g. an 
analgesic can be ieei*rMukei«d at any time 
of the year Tbi*narkats must be troided 
dunng the moosoon mciuhi of iune lo 
August During (his period, it is difficult to 
monitor ihe results of thr MU mirkei due 
to inriememal weaihei conditKiiis Due io 
the rams, some of the villages get insulated 
from the main highways Supplies of stocks 
cennoi be sustained on a continuous basis 
A ifU*ma(kei with interniitlenl supplies of 
Ihe product will not yield representaiivc 
results whieh can be nploited 

Compent^ Rtofuon, It ii vital lo motuior 
competiiiM ai.(ivMies mmiuely during a test* 
market due lo thioe reasons 

(a) Cofflpetnorv vuiate ihe ra(*markei 
of a nmv brand by retailing with a series of 
inde or consianer promcnions on tlieir own 
products TTiett promotions may pmttu the 
consumer Irom buying the new product 
Thus, they can have an adveive effect on the 
trial rate of the new brand 

(b) Compeliluev can *|am' (he test market 
by initiating a negative wordor^mouih cam* 
pa 4 n against t he nav product, which could 
depress the taockmg of the product by the 
leiaikr or the purchase by the consumer 

(c) Finally; an agile compeitiur could in 
Iroduceone or two of new brands in (hew 
villages at ibe rime of ihe iesi*market A 
plelhoii of nro brands in the market at the 
same iime could lead to a total icsiruauring 
of the market A vkH researched pilot siudy 
urhkr these bniFiaal’ eondiliotts vrould 
yield no useful lessons 

Metfrc Optiotv In conducting a test* 
market ihe companv mun take rognisance 
of (he fact that the media options svailnble 
10 advertise the product in the iii*al arcsu 
are very mcagro An ORG'MR^ viudv 
twmts ihar readership/vieuvnbip of vanOi.s 
commvmcaticn media is as follows 


Medium 

Per Cem of 
ftjual Advh 
Population 

Nujnban 
IMl Census 
(MUbon) 

Pres 

9 

J2 

Radio 

32 

113 

TV 

31 

101 

Cineiae 

36 

17 

{Icttf Aduiis 

)(2 millKifll 



Il K, therefore, aimjm imporihK io use ihe 
trodrtiona) ni;dia (ike the prena. radio, rv 
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« cMr or ScM«e M* or 

IIK PIIM. ndto ■odctaM U pOMlWe» M. 

only If U» wii —rWi li to « wider feofro* 
reiiM, UIk ea eMiie poUikal rmc> 
The ieco«ModatioM 
oT IM nml itUlkr Mve • ligiy Acm beer* 
inf oa Uie ioidel iriei fMe eed uuide of 4 
bftnd. U Is ilmfoR imponeni to brief ilte 
nudler miiwt^ eboui tbe pioduci bant 
Msi'inerkeMd. Tbe rcconmeadetiow of tbe 
niivl mijler mike ■ sicnifkini dinereace 
riece ihe utdiiioul nedie like press, ndw^ 
TV. nc. have 4 mettre role in feimiinf 
awereneu Ui a Umked dusier of vlUaies. 

Flow tif uooOF. As tesi*m4rket should be 
conducted under suWecoodiHons 10 the et- 
tent possible 1 n (he rural ereas, it u empor* 
caul 14 enisire that slocks do not rnove in¬ 
ordinately beiween (be vUlafes, or betwee n 
the towns and the vitiates mS vke vena. 
Suppose^ a test-markei is briai orianised in 
a cluster of vil4|cs like Bate}! (population 
5,000), tUndneja (population 2.100) and 
Peihapur (population 5.000) around 
Ahmedahad. h is necessary to ensuir that 
siorrkido noi move freely from the viilaies 
to Ahmedahad durinf the test*markft. In 
case stocks travel 10 other vfllaies throutb 
(he wholesale channels or to Ahirtedabad. 
the mulls will be disioned. TV actual sales 
in the concerned villages wil be lower than 
those reported, because a part of (he stocks 
have been exported If the pnidua is being 
(esi marketed in Sholapur the stocks could 
iravel to the vsllaies also. When a product 
IS being lesi-markeied in the rural areaSi it 
should noi be tested in the larger towns In 
the proaimity of these villages to prevent the 
flow of additiotal stocks through the whole' 
sale channels asto the i«st*villag«w Such in* 
lerflow of goods disions the test*market 
resuliv The consumption of the product wdl 
appear to be higher or Iowa than the ac« 
tual consumption in the concerned village! 
Therefore, if a new product is being test- 
marketed In some villages in Cvjarat, the 
pilot •study should be underuken in villages 
like Ravapur (population; 5.200), Kaiariya 
iuM (population; 2.200). Maliya (popula* 
lion' 9,100). 9)ihori (populatioA: 1.200). 
Santhalpur (population: 5.200) and P^i 
(population. 2.550), which are about 500 
to 400 kilometiB aw^ from a large town like 
Ahmedabad. This will help u> miiunuse How 
Ol stocks from Ahmedtbad to ihese villages 
and vice versa. 

fetd-bock/rom Air/vf list-Morketi: The 
lesl-market has to be monitored continuous' 
ly by collecting data and processing it to 
determine whether the marketiog'mu is 
meeting predetermined perfbnnance stan¬ 
dards. The type of data to be coltecied by 
the company Is detemuned by ibe objECtivea 
of the teM-markei, as incorporated la the 
written brief. Rk instance, the compaoy may 
want feedback about the fearuita of the pro¬ 
duct. the padaging or the prsdi^. It may 
alio warn to ^ feedbKk about the com* 
muidcaiien mosage and packed! TV corn* 


mr «Mdd tiM aait ID Aiiek aVtta tV i 
. aaw gaodad waa oiaMkeiaiiilarly aad Use 
width of diKribatiPti tmom$ rural laadan 
wm attMbetorr. Faedback oa aS thete 
a sp ec ts can be obtained by tbe coraptiiy 
Am tu pvQ ncoida. raral maikn and 
CMPiniCTS. 

^KdiKV &I 0 Mr The Qaanium of 
iiocka despstthed 10 the m-narkci vttages. 
00 a daily, weekly or asoathA basis, can be 
aacertaitsad by the company from its own 
deepaich points, e g. diaributor or agem. 
However, dau regardii^ docks se« should 
be seen as 'despaicho* aad not as 'saiea‘. 
Daily and weekly lev ds of deditihes do noi 
weceiiari|y tefbci salea. due to wiaHea like 
order emeution lead Uma iiaasii lime deVa 
change la stocktag fe>«ls by trade, etc The 
despatches fron the company's stock-poroi. 
thuv merely give infemmiioa stem the saka 
of the compaigr. They am not an indicaior 
of coosumer offtaka 

Arserfer Awdils: *10 gs piacsse infocma* 
tioa about coasuiaer ofTiaka the corapany 
has to conduct a mader audi. It will have 
10 BHsrutor the sales made to each such 
retailer, and also colkct infmmaiion about 
the sake to consumers oe a weekly basis. 8y 
checking the ouantity of smekt with the 
retailer, at cadi weekly nail, the company 
can establish iV weekly offtake of the new 
product among the coimimcrv f)ata legaid- 
ing iV numbtf Of iww buyers and repeat 
buyers can also be collacsed from 1 he teiai- 
lerv provided they are bnefed in advance. 
Rrtailen abo provide valuable oualitalivc 
feedback aboui the reactions of the con* 
sumcTS to the product. A number of modi' 
ncatiorks to the product aie beouently sug* 
tested by rrtaitois. It is beneficial to heed 
theu view! 

JkwmfConmmerfbnnU Ibgamer prcciw 
data about consumer chariclaielia. 1 V trial 
and usage me of the brand being test- 
marketed. a compaoy can sei up consumer 
panels in the sor-marka vtUagm This panel 
will have to be set up at tbe commencc m eni 
of the test-maker. It sboidd be leprascii' 
tatJve of varsous lypcs of rural conaumet! 
It must, therafov, 1 iiim^in of big and cmaD 
farmers, professionals like school teachers 
or doctors, different age groups, men and 
* women'dsoppers. etc The pwchases of this 
pafsri of igml coosumen vnH have to be 
monitored aery raoruh to ascertain the 
brands t)tey piuehase, aad my sblfu that 
take place in iber buying pattern! 

1 b a test-market, it is imponaai to ascer* 
tain the rate of repeal buying of the nmv 
product. A consumer may buy a dcw pro¬ 
duct for the fast time «tee to Ms novehy or 
a proatorkmal oAef. Howawr, a repent pur¬ 
chase of the oew brand deliMates some 
dcgiecofsaiidactaoa wkbihcpioduct. The 
consumer panel helps to aseotatn the rates 
of repeat buying of the Br» brand by the 
rural consumers. TV data from the 
Sumer pand can also be uied 10 foreuisi 
future talcs and market shoes for ihr en 
lire regioA based on tV brand switchiiig 


pntVrMgapgggag 'lligwi.TWithMngf'r 

of MniogupacOfiNmcr panel li that it can ' 
also V used (o garner other indktthg fo*; 
formation about tV shopping habV W ^ 
behavioural patterns of rural foniiiiii * 

/Mmwwa wtih Hbmm* Wocind mg 
Ing an increasingly imponant role in bi|)^ ' 
iof derisions in the rural area! Hownte 
they prefer to remain ia the background. 
They have aasumad a ‘behind*<he-Mn^ foka 
It u Hnmeftsely ukAiI to interview a croaa* 

seriiori of the woaMn in tV riUage ragap 
ding thdr icacivons 10 the product befog sad- 
marketed. TVse interviews should be gu^ 
taiivc and probing in nature. Rural womco 
arc rclucuni to be inclucfed in conwmer 
ptPcU, when they are interviewed afongwM 
other men from (be village or by male fo- ' 
leTvKwen from the urban areas. Their !»- 
terviews should be conducted by fentalc 
market research mvesiigaiors. 

Cetmtom iboeys The company can alio 
ascenain reacKons to a new prteuct bf 
preparing a queslionnairc and intcrvievfog 
villagers who have puichaicd the brand. 1g 
a consumer su rvey, it is ekiremely HnporiaM 
10 design the guewtonnaire very metlculo^ 
1 y, ao as to incorporiic all the paramataa 
oa w^ieh the company would like to obuhi 
mformaiion. Most niril rauile^ knowiVir 
customers by name. They also know their 
addrmsc! It a, iVrefore. possible to obtgfo 
names and addresses of rural consuomt 10 
be ifiicTvirved from lire reiai kn. TV coai* 
pany can broaden the scope of iV survey 
to obtain information about the preferenMi 
of tV consumer to a whole range of pro-S 
ducu. if so deaitad. A company may be tmi* 
markeiing a new brand of hair oil. If k has 
plans to enter the field of cosmetics. It can ' 
also iiKlude questions in the survey to ob¬ 
tain information about other cosmetic pro¬ 
ducts bong used by the villager! e g lalcum 
powder, fact'powder, aeams. etc 

e y f ogue Hwh (Tpmion Lfcden: 1b obtain 
qualitative rtaciions of (he rural consumen 
to a new product. >1 is useful to meer ihe opi¬ 
nion kadminihr vihag! Ikke (he 'sarpanch* 
(he Khool leacher, (he doctor or the village 
devriopmeni officer. Admitiedly, their reac¬ 
tions would not Acressanly be entirely 
representativr ol ihr rest of the villager! 
Nevertheless, ihe quaillaiive feedbKk 
from Ihese opinion leaden provides some. 
pointers to fine'iuning products for ruigl 
market! 

WKh the increased prosperity amoM 
villager! the consumption of durable ano 
honorable consumer products in Ihe nml 
areas will increase sieadily in the fuiura. 
Marketers wiO hm« to dewfop products and 
norketing pingrtimmes to achieve t^iid trial 
and product acceptance among the rural 
CiMi.suinrt. tven i hough t«si-marke(Uig 
o> fkv* products m the rural areas is an 
e^penv.vc pruposiiiun, in ihe ulilmaia 
analf^is. teti-markeis tn ihe villages 
coniribuit Significantly 10 fine luniflg the 
pt<KJuci» dod I he oiar heiing info for 1 he rural 
consumer 
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REVIEWS 


Guilt of Partition 

Ajghar AU Eogliieer 

Mo hia iwd All Jinanli ittti the CfvatloB of PMditu by Soiksh Kunuir 
Bond^adhaya; Sterlinf PuUtshen. 1991; pp 374. Ri )50. 


THE partition of India was a srcat 
trafcdy for naiionalifts and patriots. 
Many think that h was an avoidabk 
traiady. Many aitempu have been made, 
and will continue to be made, to analyse 
end uodervand the cauas of the partition 
of India. On die cauaca loo^ there are vary- 
in| views. Some feel Jinnah aloee was 
respORiible fm it, Some others say it was 
the divide and rule policy of the British 
which caused this irifedy. Some, who do 
not airet with these views, theorise that 
Nehru. Sardar Patel and othe^ naiionaiist 
leaders were tm leas responsible for h. 
^rhaps the truth may be that all these 
factors contributed to the trifcdy ia dif* 
feient degrees. In any case id hold Jinnah 
alone responsible for it would be a gross 
oversimpliricaiofl. ti may be a soothing 
balm for some to hold Jinnah alone rts* 
ponslble but it would not be honest 
history. 

Among many attempts to understand 
and analyse the causes of t he creation of 
htkistan. here is one more by Sailcsh 
Kumnr Bandopadhaya. U is certainly not 
an original piece of research but one must 
say that Bandopadhaya has tried to ena* 
mine all the circumstances in which this 
tragedy occurred. There aia, as pointed 
out above, many factors responsible for 
the creation of hikistan. Bandopadhaya 
tries to enamiie most of them arsd quite 
objectively. He has relied both on original 
as well as secondary sources but more on 
the latter. Miaps this was on account of 
the nature of the work he has undertaken. 

In view of what is happening today in 
Punjab and Kashmir it also becomes 
neoessary to examine whethv India would 
have held together today evm if it hml doc 
been divided in 1947. This quesUon, 
though DOW hypothetical, could be ex* 
amined io all seriousness. Even if JliiDah 
had been won over by the leaden of 
Indian National Congress and panitioo 
averted, it is anybody's guess if serious 
problems wotid not have arisen today in 
holding India together. As w« know, the 
Sikh leaders then firmly turoed down 
Jinnah's offer to opt for Mcittan. eoabl* 
ing Pakistan to ect^ its boundary right 
up to Mhl. But there U Aep unreal io 
Punjab today and a section of Sikhs are 
clamouring for Khalisiaii. Kashmiris are 
also crying for atadl. Ttiaae dcrebpmnu 


eaniuM be tSsmissed lightly. However. 
Bandopadhaja does noi raiar any of these 
queaiHMS with the benefit of hindsighi. 

Here again iIk question arises: enn 
redgioa be a viable basis for nanonalism? 
Some argue that in a cretain context 
religion can become a dividve factor, but 
none can seriously argue that H can 
b ecome a viable h^ for nattonalism. 
The relifious savants of Jaai 'at* 
ul* 'Ulanu too argued, with due support 
from scripttffn. that religion is not a 
viable baaii fer nationhood. These stwanti 
even found In the practice of the Prephci 
a justification for composite naiionajism 
and heoce they opposed the creasioD of 
ftkisun. MauUM Abul Kalam Asad 
even described the notion of ftkistan as 
uA'tslanuc A ad also fell that oeaiionof 
f^kisun would do great harm to the 
interests of the Muslims of the sub> 
continent. 

Aad feh that cieaiioa of Pakistan 
would divide the power of Muslims, which 
proved true. In a united India Muslims 
would have boi much more pobtscally rn* 
flueMial than they are today; they would 
have constituted the largest Muslim 
population in the world; h would have 
avoided the massacre of one milUon peo> 
pie at the time of the portibon. Another 
million were killed^all Muslims this 
lime—when Bangladesh violently sepa* 
lased from Phkisun. Cmmioa of l^kist^ 
with all this un p recedented sacrifice of 
human hves. tfd not. in any measure suc¬ 
ceed in providing a solution to the com¬ 
munal pfobknv Communal riots contiaue 
to lake place in India. Pakistan too is 
rocked by eihflk riots between Sindhis and 
muhajirs and muhajin and tahani. The 
pcobim, if anything, has become more 
compfecaied, Bandopadhayedoes not deal 
with these questious. unpovtint though 
they are 

The first chapter of the book has been 
titled 'Apokigia' perhaps because the 
author tries o show the^n (hat Jinnah 
in his early yan wos a staunch nationa¬ 
list. He defended Titak gallantly when 
TBak wms chaged with sedKioo. Jinnah 
also had grot regard for Gokhaie so 
much so he was described as a Muslim 
Gokhaie by friends. In 1935 when the 
youflg Raja of Mahmudabad told Jinnah 
ihathecMMideredhineelfa MuskmfiW. 


instantaiwoui was the retort of Jinnah: 
no. he should consider himself an Indian 
first then a Muslim. The author also 
draws renders' attention to (he reported 
conversation of Jinnah with Hornlman, 
the then editor of Bombay CMfonkk, to 
suggest that **the sect amongst Muilimi 
to which he belonged believed in the ten 
avaiaras and had much in common with 
Hindus in thee inheritarKe laws and lodat 
customs". 

Not only lies; Jinnah, ironical though 
it might apprar now. was opposed to the 
formalHM of the Muslim League in 1906. 
The author points out. "Jinnah kept 
htreself aloof from the Muslim League as 
I maiter of conviction. Subsequently, 
referring to the opposiiion of Jinnah lo 
the activiiies of ihe Muslim League dunng 
iti formative yean, Aga Khan, the prin¬ 
cipal architect of the organsaiion hud to 
observe: "Our doughtiest opponent in 
1906 was Jinnah who came out in bluer 
hostility loward lU ihai I and my friends 
had done and were i rying to do... He said 
that our prinople of separate elevtorates 
was dividing the nation against itielf 

How IS It then that the staunch oppe^ 
nent of Muslim League and separate elec- 
lorMes became not only e champion of 
the Mushm League and hs supreme leader 
bui abo the bitiemi cniic uf united Indian 
nationalism and the creator of Pakistan 
on ihe basis of the tw^naiion theory. The 
rest of ihe book is a search for an answer 
to this question. Bandopadhaya does not 
come out with any hilherto unknown 
answers, or for that mauei any hilherto 
unknown hiaorkal facts, bui certainly 
makes an honest at tempi tu starch for an 
answer—by no means an easy lask. I( 
must be said to his credit tMi the author 
discusses (he entire gamut of ihe problem 
with a sense of balance and poise. 

Hie first watershed, according to this 
reviewer, in bringing about the i nuts for¬ 
mat ion in J innah’s ai lii ude was the discus¬ 
sion on the Nehru Committee Report in 
1929. Jicuiah was looking for an honest 
soluuoA (Dthecocnmunal probtem thiou^ 
I he recommendations of the Nehr u Com • 
mitten He had even persuaded Muslim 
leaders in their Delhi confocnce held on 
March 30.1927 to accept jctni electorates 
stibyeci to certain conditions which the 
Congress also had accepted The League 
had «Jc\.idcd io pnrticipec in the All- 
Parties Coofoenceai the inviutioo of the 
Congress on the basis of Delhi Muslim 
proposals. However, the All-Parties Con¬ 
ference held m Delhi to February 1921 
began to deviate from the Muslim pro- 
poaalt right from the beginning. The 
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MChor hM MinMd ilitfkidilifl. Jhw th 
hftd pre potad tbM (Jie Mudim rcpfCMA* 
ntiOA b ccauaJ kfiilatuR be one-lhiid, 
thu ia ibe tbicncc ot adub uiffnfe as 
propoMd in the Ndiru Kqx»rt. Punjab 
and BengaJ should have seas on popula* 
CiOA basil and no more and shat n^uary 
po e ms ihouU resc m ihe provinces and 
Ml in the cAiee. 

Thou|h some Mutiim leaden like 
Aad. Aman, AU Imam and KidUew «vr 
III favour of ihe Nehru Report, many 
others were no< and Jinnah’s proposals 
were rejecied by the All-Panies Conven* 
ibn due main ly to the touch stand lalwn 
by the top Hin du M ahasablo leaden and 
Sikh leaders. Jinnah was pcatly diiallu* 
fioned and It was the tuminc poim in his 
politieal career. Speakint on the Nehru 
Report. Jinnah. as quoted by (he author, 
had said. **.. .whit we want Is that Hindus 
and Muslims should march (o|ciher until 
our objective is at tamed. Therefore, it ia 
esienual that you must fet not only the 
Muslim Leafue but the Musalmaiu of 
India and here I am not f)eakinc as a 
Muialnianbut as an Indian. And ittsmy 
desire to see (hat wt get sewn crom of 
MusaLmans to march along with us in the 
nruggle for freedom ..V 

Oiing oiamples from ihe conuitutiorts 
of several countries Jinnah observed, ac* 
cording to Ihe author, that mine*ities are 
always scared of majorities He was of ihe 
opinion that religious majorities were 
generally tyrannical. Therefore, he felt 
that minorities had (he nghi to seek 
Mf^uards. This was the crin of rhe mai¬ 
ler. it was not a question of religion but 
a question of imeresis. the majority nor> 
Rally dominating and deiiying even the 
leglliinuic interests of the mrnorities. 
Jinnah. in keeping with the apprehenstons 
of the Muslim minority, was demanding 
cenain crucial safeguards. The Hindu 
Mthasahha not only rejected these safe* 
guiffls. H section of the Congress delegates 
misbehaved with Jinnah. 

In fact a crucial chaiKC was missed. 
Commenting on (he failure of the Ndiru 
Report, a League leader laier observed: 
The Hindu leadership lost the chance of 
securing their pet theme of a josni elec¬ 
torate. to which even the Mu^im League 
under Jinnah’s guidance had committed 
itself on March 30.1927 and subsequently 
by the decision of the Calcutta All-India 
Muslim League session. Let the Hindu 
youth of India ponder over these bungl- 
ings of their Iradership at that lime before 
(hey blame ihe Mu'.ticns for (he partklon 
of the country^' 

The author has, It must be said, very 
objectively and trupsrfially deah with (be 
developments aftei the rapon of the 
Nehru Committee was puWished. The 
author also deals with <lie qucsiioo of the 


nnaitiriira iart .fliaihiifole 
In h vththemBeab^ectlvtrjL IVaoo- 
faranca^uw a btaak tad oo i gi a ca s c ni 
could ba ( tarbr i d on the entelal comoHUMl 
quesdoft. It must be noced that again an 
aitcmpi was made by tbe Indian leaden 
to r ea ch a MUement on iha communal 
question at Allah^md in November 19H 
Pindit Malaviya and ochen after a few 
days’ deUberauom da ii cd a formula ae* 
cording to which Muilims would be alJot* 
ted 32 per cant of (he seats In tbe eenira] 
legislaiure, Musltim would accept a joini 
electorate and Sind would be separated 
from Bombay province if ito additional 
fcvwnue assiflance was demarvded. The 
Muslims of Bengal and were also 

allotted 51 pereem of the sea& But before 
a formal agreemeM could be (cached, the 
secretary of state for India, Samuel Hoaic. 
announced the CoabumI Award coO' 
ceding yy*A per cent seats to the Muslims. 
This awaid frustrated (be unity efforts. 
Thus the British divide and rule policy 
pUyed no inagrufKaM role in bringing 
about (he divtsioo of the country. 

The author abo deals with the compli* 
caicd dr>c4opincn($ after the 1937 elec* 
(ions and (he qwesdon of liscluding the 
league m the UP ftmmrf. He has nothing 
na» to say as (he ground has been covered 
by several Kholan already. Similarly, ihc 
author has rsothing much lo add on ihe 
Cabinet Mission FUfu NehruT press state* 
meni about i(s (H>n*rmalHy and Jinnah’s 
rejection of the Plan on that basis. In fact. 


»nngli biM wiUbiida ak 

AdidHl b i» vary dtfBodlto Mr 
heah on tbeae Imms. Honewr, k k worth 
itp rarity all (hb for aa objeedve aaalyib 
of the events leading to ^e creation of 
ftkbian. The author aequks himself 
creditably on thb coiuit, The book will be 
found worth teadiog by timee who are rsot 
wcO acquauited with the dev eto pments of 
the poiod between 1937 and 1947 which 
is a crucial decade It was a most dimeuJi 
decade and before Axing responsibUhy for 
the creation of Hkistan on any single In* 
dividual, party or group it is very 
necessary to grasp all the cveou which 
took place during this decadw 
According to this reviewer, towards the 
end of 1946. when the provtiMmalgowm* 
mem was formed, the most crucial ques* 
tkm was the division of powers—residual 
and others—between the sates and the 
certire. Nehru and Paid, li seems, were not 
very enthusaastic about a weak centre 
whkh is what the Cabinet Mission Plan 
wu about. Both wanted a strong centre 
for different leasoni. The choice thus was 
between a wak centre and united India 
and s strong centre aitd divided Indie. 
Though the dvoice was very difficult and 
painful, it was very crucial. Who dtose 
whit is history now. But ii should be con* 
sidered is one^and only one—factor in 
the complkated drama. One can appor* 
tron blame only by emphasising some and 
dc*emphasmn| some other faciors. Bui 
that will dciract from objecimiy. 
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TeCHNOLOGY AND COMPETITIVENESS 

The Case of BraxHan end Irsdian Machirw Tools 

JAN PETER WOCART, AASHA KAFUR MEHTA and ARUH MEhfTA 

kxJjsliial de/dcgxnem tlvou^KXJt (he world is being increasfngly linked lo 
tectmolosical devrlopments and their adoption in irdusbial production. Given 
thc^ rramevvork. this study discusser ma^ issues concerning (he development of 
Industrial techn o lcgy in general and the impact of the electonics revolution In 
particulv. K also oiamines (he role of (he govenme n t in targeting and supporting 
this hi^tech sector, and metes poticy reccm mendations based on comparisons 
ofmore and less successful coimtrks Using the Brazilian and mdar machine tool 
industries as examples, the authors show that excessive protection is counter¬ 
productive in mcLisCries urtdergoing rapid tecNvobgical d^ange. 
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Employment: Asian. Experience 

HfthAttkar Roy 

Employmeirt OutUeofc* for Ike by (LO-ARTEP. Now Delht; pp 147. 


CREATION of employment hu been t 
Boel of economic policy ia the 
oouiuhcs of Asia, ooe of the «w1d*$ mow 
populated regions. Rut Hke economic 
prowih. mptrience with job-emuioft has 
been uneven, and so has been (be com¬ 
position and quality of Ibe labour fofce> 
The volume wider review coniains four 
eaays descriUng and oplainiflg these dif- 
fercncaSi idenafying nr* amas of conccra, 
and tug|es(it% agenda for polic y. Th e 
papers, wrinen by memben of the ARTEP 
(Asian Regional 'Tbam for Em^^oycnent 
Promotion), were first piesenied at a 
seminar in Del hi. The four pipen address, 
in ihai order, how the speed and quality 
of economic growth muter in jol^ 
creation, why women's participation in the 
workforce changes, what are the poten¬ 
tials and native of jobs in (he urban in¬ 
formal secioc and how urban planning 
milters in employment growth. By and 
lirga the papers do not present original 
research, hut lunmarise misting research. 
But they are easily readable, contain essen¬ 
tial comparative staiistics without being 
overburdened with daia, and can be a 
UMful iniroduciory tat for anyone in¬ 
terested jn employment and labour marhei 
issues in Asii. 

The ln(ro<kjciion by Cus Edgren end 
the paper by Bdgrtn and M Muqtada ea- 
plore (he connection between growth and 
employment through contrasts between 
(he east Asian MCs. the ASEAN, and (he 
south Asian economies. In the last (wo 
decades, the share of agriculture in GOP 
has declined, but the employment-sham 
hare changed more skwiy. The paper con- 
(nsis two types: one in whkh services and 
manufacturing both expand in employ¬ 
ment-shares (the NICs). and the other in 
which mainly services have grown, and 
suggests that (he share of manufacturing 
indicates whether services growth ''con¬ 
notes dynamam or distress adaputkm'*. 
The greater onployment-elasticiiy in the 
NICs is attributed to (he inherently 
labour-usiog nature of opcrt-led growth, 
specially when accompanied b* an incen¬ 
tive structure i hat does no( kvour capital. 
Mid by a concern for ‘setting pricea right*. 
However, the strategy also exposes 
economies to rishi of chioging relive 
costs and owseai demand ficton unless 
domestic capabilities etpand io (he form 
of rising qualty of the labour force. This 
Itumaa resoirce developroem' d^eodi in 
particular on rural primary ediKation. 
The mpcricfca, and partly (he explana¬ 
tion, of labour absorption in agricuJiure 
k similar, in (he courv of agrkukun) 
growth labour-use increased in cut Asia. 


whereas HYVt led to an early mechanisa¬ 
tion sls arb ei e Howvrer, rren in the kai- 
ter, increased productivity and conmer- 
oialisadan. hold pcomiMi for employment 
expansion in rural non-farm sectors and 
agio-proceseing 

If one were loduag for ‘ieMoos’ in suc¬ 
cess storid. one could be daappotnied, 
for country a perieocas caaiot be eincily 
(rtnsplaared. nor the saare measiire of 
sticeexs espccicd. in a chwtging world. 
Edgren and Muqtada conclude that the 
poliey-agenda for India, ay, *will hare to 
exploit own siuatioA aa much as possible 
reh^tg inotasugly on ivaiinbie resources 
end markets, end allowing structural 
change tv talr place through efficiency 
and product! diy. through infraetruciure 
and human resouree deretopnent" (p 49). 
This combines the best part of east Asian 
fltpenence with a measure of pngmatism, 
Hmrever, on policies st^Hcally address¬ 
ed to em p loyment^lastibtyof g i u w t h, the 
pmeriptions might secs too general. In 
part, (he policy agenda b constrained by 
an uncenasMy about leciors like construe- 
(ion or rural non-farm, and by the sheer 
impossibibiy of doing anything with the 
urban informal, leading to the suggestion 
of "benign neglect" lb call it a 'polky* 
is a littk curious. 

Economic giowih induco womcn'i par- 
uapation in the workforee by opening up 
opportunities. Women's participation, in 
turn, could measure the quality of the 
labour force, and reduce population 
growth by lower fertility mies. A V Jose 
shows that roes of participation hare in¬ 
creased unifcrmly in nearly all coueiries 
of Asia, but the occupational and age 
distributkmsof the new eotrants vary. In 
general, aduaiion and better opportunities 
for (he sduhs tend to remove the children 
and adolescenu from the workforce. And 
ecoooouc growth pushes more of the ne*f 
entrants into industry aid services. 
Neither bes happened in south Asia. In¬ 
creased pariicipaiion of women can. 
howerer. co-ousi with gender disparities 
in earnings nod mobility. This is partly 
(konnicMd by the coorenuoas that gorero 
axdusioo' and *seteaioif of wom e n loio 
specific Jobs. The evidence suggests that 
education works in renting these bar¬ 
riers. but ««ry slowly ev« in the rapidly 
growing economies. 

The macro-economic issues addressed 
in informal sector research hare hardly 
changed over the past decade: howlaige, 
how productive, is grmvih ot 'io- 

voluiiooa/y'. end so on. There is, howerer, 
a point in assembling rcccat findings, 
as Ola Hall^n. Rinmnul Islam, and 


M Huqtada Re, for that concitUaes the 
ecoooi^ profile of cities, and generates 
time-eeri ei in an area where official 
statistics is of Utile help. The dau show 
that the informal sector remaim large and 
growing relative to urban employment In 
major Asian cities- Howcvr, it contaim 
(WO subodors. one is dynamic, that Is, 
genenies avings, and (he other ^ows by 
absorbing under^m^oyeds. This recogni¬ 
tion of a dualism has generated research 
on the sources of success within the 
dynamic part i e. small industry. Con- 
sidenble product and process innovation 
are found (o take place usually a resuh 
of competition in the prod uet market. A 
connection between innovation and 
cd ucatfonaJ lereb can be cs lablishcd. But 
wiih workers, skills ait acquired mainly 
through aperience. and the use of formal 
training is discounted. This survey of re¬ 
cent research is useful in the way surveys 
are But why the authors substitute the 
term 'micro enterprise' for informal sec¬ 
tor* is ■ myscry. One is about as vague, 
or as useful as the other. If 'enterprise* is 
a better word than ‘sector*, which It is. 
'micro enterprise' loses on the hint of a 
divide in the urban economy ihai ’infor¬ 
mal* coonota. 

Rashid Amjad's paper addresses a ce^ 
uin mismaich between urban planning 
and labour market uharacteristics in the 
mcgaoiies of Asia, fofdng informal 
workers and enterprises to survive on 
ma-ginal infrmsiruciure often illeplly 
occupied. The paper ouilines. in lelling 
statistics, (be ‘urban inflation* in Asia, in¬ 
creasingly dornnaied by dt ies with popu¬ 
lations of 10 million or more. There is a 
dose correspondence between city growth, 
informal sector expansion, and growth of 
shims. Urban planning has for (be most 
part consisted in land-use and physical 
planning bearing little comact with the 
socioreconomic conditions of the city, 
"where people live, whai they do. and 
where they work". The paper argues (hat 
measures such as provision of workspace 
for informal enterprises, changes in zon¬ 
ing laws, sekciire intervemion in real 
esuie market via self-financed housir^ 
schemes for wnple, upgtad alien of basic 
services in sluriu. developing labour 
market information systems, etc. coirid 
hannonise a better quality of life in the 
aty whh growth in ntiploymeRi. 

It would be a mistake to opect new in- 
dghi in this book. The essays summarise 
resevch on well known questions. How¬ 
ever. ihequesdofts are important, and the 
quality of (he surveys good. The book wtfl 
interest anyone, inciudtng (he non-specia¬ 
list, coDcerncd with poKcy reform, it is 
ficft recommoided to those looking for 
researchable issuei in labour, and to (hoae 
seeking a wider penpeciJre to ongoing 
work on topics like rural non-farm, urban 
informal, or constniciion. 
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The Yawning Vacuum 

A World without Alternatives 

R^i Kothari 

In au€ssitfg iht curmt historic^ situMion, iht most /undamenui chenge is that we may be enfering, or may 
have aiftady entered, a period ia which there is going to be UUk scope/or eitemeiives. Urider/ying this most 
unsetliirtg discontmutly in the modern era is not Just pervasive ghbohsation and its various concomitants, such 
as consumerism and commerciaiisation of diverse human endeavours through their morketisation, but a bask 
crisis of vision, a dec/ine of engagement with Uloptas, an end af *aitemativet* in the remand comprehermve 
of the tern Not Just the erosion of aiternattve centres of power and systems of 'devetopment' and governance 
(the coHapse of both thtsodaHsi and the third woHdpoUs) but, though parity retated to that, erosion qfideologkat 
perspective, frameworks of knowledge and modes of consciousness. 


WHERFj^S then his been a Urge 
number of mciiohs ind lesponsea lo (he 
chanfM ukini place o«vr the last fe« 
yetr«» a laris majority of these have been 
dt respect of politkal adjuaunenu« both 
actual and cometnplaied, to a draailcaUy 
chanted iJobal power uruciure. The few 
academic and media commenu (hat haw 
been there are also in respect of this 
chanie By and large the world of ideas 
is yet to come to grips with the nature of 
tranaition and trinsformuio n that human 
aociety his been going through over the 
last few yean, how these can be related 
lo the (rends whkh set in during the 
decade of the 80i (some haw calkd ii *the 
loet decade', ethers have celebrated it as 
hhe end of history', signifying the triumph 
of one partiailar ideology and mode of 
organising htman artain). and whai that 
decade signibes for the largorwflow of 
human hlsiwy. 

Not believng in any doctrine of histO' 
rical determnism, I do not ihink that 
what happeiMd during the 80 i was inevita* 
bte and inherent in (he baste design of the 
modern world, or of modemrty. But I 
have always had greaier iotcrcsi in dbeon* 
tinuities than in continuitiea ITtat is why; 
as 1 see it. while the human mce has 
achieved renwkable feats of 'success* 
within the scvniific paradigm it had set 
out for itself, it has undermined its own 
•duevemenis through eroding the pro- 
ceases and inaituiions that it had once put 
In place. It is to the most recent discon* 
tinuity in the historical process and (he 
accompanying erosion of aruciures and 
institutions that 1 wish to address myself 
In this essay. And 1 intend to do this by 
otaminini the implications of hiatorkal 
evenu from the potni of view of the icalm 
of ideas. FromBhe pcuni of view of an 
Intel led ual's perception of the changes 
(hat have, whether he likes it or not. over* 
taken him. 


I 

HirreboCtla of Qaa^ 

The most fundamcoul change that 
ttrikes me in assessing the current lusu> 
rkal iiluauon is that w« mm' be entering 
or may have already enters a period in 
which there is going to be fettle scop* for 
aJeematives. Both witbin the system 
(global and local) and from ouuide tbe 
system. Both wKhia the mainstream 
culture and through counl<r*<ulturaJ 
assertions thereto. This entails a very 
sharp and piobaWy the mom uneettling 
discontinuity ia tlw modera era. 

What has taken place is an erosion of 
alter natives at different ihrmhoMi of the 
human eoterprisa The one that is. of 
course, moat evident b the sudden disap¬ 
pearance of alternative fpfemms of power 
and visions as against the wesum imperial 
fipitiliw roodri. It b not juii the socialbi 
alternative tlut has coll^scd. In ntany 
ways the *thed uorld* as an ahernitive 
mode of thinkicvg and orgaobiog econo¬ 
mic and social affairs, and conceiving of 
theimelvts as such, pitaening a 'tiuid 
way* that was different from both the 
western capitaUst and the state socialist 
ways, has collapsed toa Coasequemly. 
there has also uken p\ace (despite asser¬ 
tions to the coniraryl an oosioa of the 
global structure of power and human 
governancA of the dialectical balance 
thereof, aciou and within sooMks (in- 
voNing naiiom in one case and dasies lo 
the other). 

Tbe other major thstabold. in some 
ways related to the erosion of altaraative 
poBv osBOes. has to (fe wbh what b OOAS* 
monly known as dbp touaa ept of the 
'staid by the 'market* No^ (here b much 
more to the marketbatioo of life and be¬ 
ing than a mere giving up of tbe state as 
an engine of human and social change 
and replacing o by the market. Nor b it 


juK introduaioA of market capitalism 
within formvly socialbi economies or 
third world mined economies. (The 
Chinese iiiU think they can have both a 
communist state and a capitalist ecoruMiiy, 
as if that was an 'alteroativt' to what is 
being proposed woddwida) It it iiihei 
reducing the richness and compleuty of 
civil society to a marketplace, or a varie* 
iy of dvii sooeties becoming pan of one 
huge global sivermarket. Thb will mean, 
over lime, no just the march of a single 
commercial and consumer culture owr 
dheiv economies, ii will duo email the ero¬ 
sion of a vriety of indigenous 'markets— 
from village meter and hats to various 
ethme markeis and baaaars—and a whole 
array of social exchanges iha keep a targe 
number of inditenous economies aJiva 
The latter are still around in Africa and 
large pans of Asia too but they aJl face 
ektifvetion under the impact of global 
homotenisaiiM. Even the various >ethnl^ 
products and the versatile output of 
diverse handsiaA and artisan communi¬ 
ties are being threatened with getting >et* 
tboned by cheap commercial goodies for 
fulfilling the bet and esoteric demands of 
the global consumer (inclining the rich 
urbaniie within (he thiid wcrid counirSa). 

Urtderlying these two mgjor thresholds 
b a powerful economic thrust backed by 
a major ideological onslaught. But there 
is. of course, a third dimensioii of this, 
namely the eroeion of counter-cultures 
worldwide, both in terms of indigenous 
dvilbations and in terms of revolt of the 
younger generation. And of the various 
‘iiwvements* from (he grauroots. On this 
I vmnt to dwell at some length in (Mi 
essay. But before turning to K I would like 
to draw the macro iinport of wbai has 
already been said, namely, erosion of 
alternative ccniitt of power and idedoty 
and the slmufeaneous aoeion of the state 
as an teaiitution in dverae lutions and 
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p wi C><tn w dg)MoBdadoBof tfwi«pcri*l 
cn. pf vorki cppitAliuii and of techno* 
hefemooy; i e. the dbpUcaneat of poli- 
ikal manifcment and coairol by a lech* 
nocrtlk ditc whkh lepiuejti an cntiiely 
new phcAomcnon. Ii ecKOnpaiees various 
maior shifls in the oeianttaBon of human 
afftin, not just the diaplacrmcnc of the 
slate by the nvket. bui also of pobtks 
by tcchno-nakmality. of plurality of 
culiures by a iiiooo*culiure, of boriaon* 
tal ‘uructune' by a venkai ‘pyramid* (pul 
diffcrcnity. of muUipolariiy by unipolari* 
tyX of fmmiar of world which streues 
divereily and spontaneity by iu wHiiemnt 
which Krcuei integration and stmit* 
iackAinv The 'end of history' thesis is ooi 
to be lauphcd out; It reprscnis and an* 
nouncet the end of the era mt >ust of the 
socialist challenie lo ihe c^iuliil world 
but also of mjhipolariiy of the world, of 
the lyuem of nation states. It has called 
Into question a pluraliiy of ihe world and 
(he dispersal of power that had laken 
place following the Second V^rld Vihr, It 
it the murn of the capiulist-colomal 
framework that Fukuyama and other ex* 
died champions of wniern capitalism are 
celebrating/ 

n 

C^riaia of the World byairm 

The fact is that events moved ^ fast 
after the Second World that the im* 
penal centres a nd their idedogues had r>o 
control over them. The world of Winsion 
ChuKhdI. that most clear thinker and 
defender of western imperialism, seemed 
to have vanished before his eyes. And the 
*Nanga Fakir* and all that he symbolised 
proved too powerful. |[ do noi mean 
Gandhi in ai^ spedHc sense but only In 
a symbolic seme, representing the full Dow 
of anti'imperiaJ. anti'coloniat (hrust.) Bui 
U was not jiM the challenge from ihe 
erstwhile colonies and the Mack races. 
There were ini ra*AlNes conixadictiom too 
which surfaced not too long after signing 
Ihe Yalu agreement. Again it is not sur* 
prising that ii was Churchill who an* 
nounced the arrival of the oold war from 
American soil. It was a 'war' that had io 
be waged on several 'fronts': (he east of 
course» (he scuih both by extension of the 
east but also xidependently of li and. with 
the weakening of the western imperial 
hold and the misadventures like Vietnam 
and Cuba, within the west too (from the 
antUVictnam movemeat to the anti¬ 
missiles peace movement in Europe). The 
effort of the US to recoup ihe tost 
momentum through ultra^ophisticated 
nuclear annamems and the star wars pro¬ 
ved too eompUcaied. eipcnsive and time* 
CDAiuming, apart from inoeaeii^y losing 
in legitimacy. 

ll is by now dear that Ihe post-war 
diplomacy of (he west could not handle 


(be new dnaboe fbeed bp it after the Se¬ 
cond Wsdd War. ihert ««s abasic dedsne 
in pohtkal sUHCsmanahigt a rdevtAi 
woridview and vwon suiud to ihe new 
phase of world history and the necessary 
mechanisms needed (o ded whh a more 
comploi. global reabiy. THs resulted in 
the aaceodaiuy a set of foreign service 
prafessionaU and acndcnuc aperti. small 
men wiibout any sense of history. 1( all 
signalled (he decline of ihe west* (and not 
just of British and French empires), the 
rise of Amerion power being at once too 
arrogant and too philistine to be able to 
really 'kad the world' (although thai has 
aU ahMig been the Amerscan penchant and 
continues to be so).’ li is also dear ihai 
the key mistake on which these western 
(especially Americifi) stniegists worked, 
namely, the poliiica] dismantling of the 
cast and of the south (hence so much 
sirwLS on the mliiaiy dimension) failed to 
tomain* the challenges posed by the latter 
and insiead provoked a variety of na* 
lionalisl responses (to whid) there is no 
end in sight). 

Where the bomb and colonial style 
diplomacy failed, the markei h today 
being summoned, helped greatly by the m* 
lernal collapse of the Soviet and east 
European stares ind the constderable 
weakening of the states of large parts of 
the third worU. The guestion is: will this 
effort to rasuricci the impet ial world order 
succeed? Oi will it prove too late and too 
.shortsighted a response, pfovoking once 
again a nen series ofcuhunlatui poliiKal 
backlashes including from stales and 
regions (hat may just now appear to be 
co-opred and bought over? The future is 
by no means assured for the unipolir/cor- 
porate/iechnoc rat ic/globali sing model. 
But right new ii n undoubledly on the 
upswing and has succeeded in brunwash* 
ing Ihe eliies^both poliiical and econo* 
niK^of the erstwhile east and the rem¬ 
nants of the south. 

Here It may be worthwhile to take 
cognisanct of recent history in world af¬ 
fairs, of the growth and consr^ldalHM of 
the world system, and the present crisis 
in it. and of the most recent effort to deal 
with the criiB both ideologically and in 
terms of pubk policy (national and inter- 
natioral). We need lo explore (he earlier 
corrriaiioii of forces after the Second 
>M9rl^War thai allowed an etpuiuon of 
(he west of a more benign type, u com¬ 
pared to today's oipansson of a more coer¬ 
cive and aggnndising type. There were a 
number of reasons (hat made this possi¬ 
ble First, there was the imendous suc¬ 
cess of post-Keynesian capitalism on the 
one hatk generating enough su^us end 
producing an unprecedented 'boom* in the 
capMahsi count rses. And on the other 
hand willing (even if accepted reluctantly 
by some HCii«s) to buikS a 'welfare sut^. 
develop a framework of industrial rela- 
does, in the barghth ensure a long era of 


laduatriid peae« making Ihe worktag dam 
iieelf acGcpC (be bourgeott demoaitk 
model of the stale I o the proems this led 
lo e large expamion of Internal mvkeu 
in these countries baaed precisely on the 
purchasing power of the working class. >ct 
providing sufficient scope for increased 
profits and capital accumulation, in turn 
•Iso expandirg externally through a nm 
package of neo^lonialism in whkh the 
working class (and the peasantry) in the 
nonh became willing partners in the ex¬ 
ploitation of the south. 

It was a period of coniiderabk con¬ 
solidation and expansion of western 
capitalism while at the same lime giving 
it • 'human race* through the development 
of a globalist humanitarian ideology In 
the form of hdping the poor of the wwld. 
There developed a series of institutional 
and policy iriiiiuvesMrom the Ihtman 
doctrine to Elsenhower's warning to the 
world of the growth of a milnary-indust* 
rial complex that had emerged in the west 
(as welt as the easi) to the highly alt me- 
live and enticing symbols generated 
during the Kennedy era. It was alio a 
period that enabled the capiiilist system 
to respond to and at the sane time con¬ 
tain vokes of disscni at home—from civil 
rights to the anii-Vieinam movement lo 
environmentalism, feminism and anti- 
militarism. 

Second, the advocacy of liberal demo¬ 
cracy coupled with a 'mixed economy' 
opened up n^ vistas to cipiialism in 
parts of the third world (India being the 
prime example of this) in which the state 
itself provided major incentives and 
resources for capitalist expansion Over 
tim^ as we can now see. through the grow* 
ing appeal of ihe paradigm of technology, 
such an expansion paved the way for both 

govcrnmeni arid industry in the third 

world 10 become pan of ihe global 
framework of capiialism. 

The fKt is (hat the newl y indcpendeni 
states of Ihe third world which had at oiw 
lime dainted ihii they would follow an 
independent path of development (some 
of (hem called it '(he third way*.’ Kill 
others ulked of 'delinking' from the 
north)' failed to generate a real alter¬ 
native And ultimately accepted (he domi¬ 
nant model of capiuUisi devel^ment pro- 
pagaied from the academic think-tanks of 
(he west which facilitated the Integra- 
tKHiist thrusi of corporate capitalism. 
There is of late developing a partnership 
between ihetlurd world bureaucratic col¬ 
onial stau and transnational capital and 
it-chnidogy, with a few highly advertised 
cases of 'sucress*. especially in south-east 
and easi Asia but also in pans of Latin 
America This made others (who had 
opted to be both less brutal w-a-vis their 
own people and leu willing » allow multi* 
AUional penetration) look bke failures 
and. lacking confsdenee In their own 
vbion and perspective aod the capadiy to 
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hoM M to iMr own tttAiaaiw 
ultimately made them too want to Xasch 
I up* and hence get cMpced. 

Hw In thii whok diange In pmpeeih* 

I ihe'iocialquation* was she 1 ^ or rather 
: the] the Icchnokitkal model overlook (he 
\ aodal model was not sufficiently noted, 

' even by dissideni and oppcaiiMm forces. 

I and even less by the iniernttlonal alter* 

' aativo movemerns. is only pan of (he co¬ 
optation model. The latter had in (he 
meanwhile |o( .sidelined by preocoipallon 
with other iiaies ' environment, status of 
women, disumament and the like (More 
on all of thislaier.) Unfortunately. Marx* 
iun also failed to respond adeciuately to 
this knucklini under by so many countries 
that were once commuted to aliernatisvs 
to the capiuiist model. And, before it 
knew, came the collapse of the very 
citadels of socialism. 

Underlying sucb an economic iransfor* 
mahon has been a ma^r shift In ideolo* 
gical ihinking, siariing in the west, then 
expanding globally. First in parts of the 
third world where the appeal of liberalisa¬ 
tion had started growing since the 
nwl'l9?0i. And ihen to the sociallM world 
lUrting with some countries in eastern 
Europe where Stalinist excesses had left 
deep scars and the demonstrauon effect 
of western coraumerum had made bigger 
inroads than In either the former Soviet 
Union or China, in Cuba or Nicaragua. 
And Ihen again, with the collapse of the 
Soviet Union itself, both stiaiegkatly and 
Ideologically, throughoui the rest of the 
third world, not excluding China and 
India, the two countries that had stood 
for so long for (though very differeniiy 
from each other) alternative models of 
*indigeiiou^' development. 

ni 

Right Rrartion 

The 'Right Reuction’ fine emerged in 
the west Itself. It was a reaction against 
the welfare state and the modern Ideas of 
distributive justice It was also a reaction 
against the growing power of the poor, the 
minorities (especially the blacks in the 
US), the ihitd world lobby, the United 
Nations itsdf (especially UNCTAD. 
UNESCO. ILA UNICEF and the like 
which Were seen to be partial to the third 
world) and gsierally against the so-called 
radical intellanuals. It was an effort to 
bolster the somewhat weakoiiAg military* 
industnai complex by co-opting a whole* 
lot of strategic thinkers, emtnetit econo¬ 
mists and technocrats (so many of (hem 
from India) and other professionals as 
consultants and members of advisory 
bodies. have an einerging global pn^ 
fesslonal cUie which is indeed truly 
‘global* and which along with other 
groups (govtfnmeni bureaucrats and 
medw lepreaauitives) serves the cause of 
(xaniAatJonal capitalism. 


WMmu ^ pomm aid muck of ear- 
poranipittliaB hasbMaoa the a ac W ' 
dancy Mr time. daipHe diuUengea to It 
from both p^itkal aad t ntttwtu al ejeky 
what made it a vehicle of right reaction 
is the powtrfol and highly aggressive 
idcolofkal (wifl given to h by Raganism 
and Thatchensra on the one hand and the 
new phase of Bretton Vifoodsinstitutiocu 
00 the other, (There is rtasort to betieve 
that president Reagan itiked the World 
Bank offioaldcm out of su ppon ing third 
world states and towards an ideology of 
*pri«a(isaiioo‘.) Those who talk of reduc¬ 
ed economic power of the US do not 
reckon with (he powerful inniiuikonal ter* 
ram that the US aloae^the US state— 
wwfds. This coven a wide variety of fields. 
Otwvously the most tmporuiM is the miK* 
tary*s(ra(eglc one. But ii uaUo in respea 
of iniernaiional credit and credit insiitu* 
tions in which financial resources of 
Europe and iapan are also mobilived bui 
(he main comr^ coniinua to be with the 
Americani. Same is the case with global 
economic diplomacy and the inteniational 
trade re gim e (deipiie the wir of nerves go* 
ingon at GATT), the internaiKMial bank¬ 
ing regime which is very much conir^kd 
from (he US (both maior commercial 
banks and of course the Vfodd Bank), and 
internatiOAa] tending and debt retimes, 
mainly through IMF and varioui aid- 
consortia. Ammcan h ege mony is at once 
strategic and financial and commercial in 
whKh its bask clout is institutlona] It it 
a hegemony that has so far beeit unaf¬ 
fected by the rece ssion in the west and the 
US itself, the weakening dollar and all the 
social costs that the Amersotn dtieens arc 
paying (rising uncmploymoit. race riots, 
homelessness and erosion ol poverty 
programmes). 

The bbenlisation-pnvatisukm-giobali- 
sation construct ihai is berg offered to 
maior countries of the third world and the 
socialist world (iiKluding China and 
Russia) is pan ol this spreading Right 
reaction. In foct, paradoxically, while it 
staned in the hegemonic dtadels of global 
power, it is making particular ioroads in 
the two erstwhile alternathre Mocs ihat 
were at one time holding (he promise of 
couAlering world he ge mony by the vrest. 
namely, the east on the one hand and the 
souih on the other. It tppeatt as if ilitse 
former bastions of altrmadve paradigms 
are more avadable for the new ideologies 
of Right manion than the dominant cen¬ 
tres (hemsdvaa. The defoai suffered by the 
British prime minister. Major, on the 
miners* issue, (he recent geoUe admoni 
lion by chancellor Kohl to his panymen 
to be prepared lomakes^ncesinliv^ 
standards with a view toaocommodaiing 
(he interests of East Gcnnaiu and other 
immigrams, or ihewhok ddMe in the US 
itself OB (he economic cmii ariung from 
the deep debt in whkh Reagan and Bush 
have kfi the country and (he growing de- 


OHid for fht isN tor kar«Md 0 A by die 
federal gore ta m tut . greaB Mladomof 
the end of the Raaganite hofd. Alao. as 
the ccooomk crisis in the west deepens 
and affects more aivd more people, forc¬ 
ing them to reflect on the paradigm of 
bbenlisation and rec^ Mr own o- 
perience of the great depression and the 
fsa (hai the way out of it was buih on 
the ideas of Keynes ind nM of Hayek, 
they are begtnnini to reconsider things. 

Unfonuruuely. such rethinking has not 
percolatad to foe rubng dhe of iMid world 
countries. Indeed, the real fronticn of the 
new economic ideology are to be found 
more in ihc south than in the north. It it 
here that the crtMMMi of both our (hinking 
as iAdependeni, post-colonial lUics and 
the aliernsiive pertpeciives on develop¬ 
ment that wc in our own confused way 
were experimenting with is taking place. 

iv 

tnreion of the Sutu 

Another vantage point from which (O 
look at the prore^s of eroMn of the domi¬ 
nant paradigm on the one hand and the 
dechne of credible alternatives on the 
other is in respect of the fact ihsi modern 
history got or|a»k^ around the institu¬ 
tion of (he state, both internationally and 
•I home within diverse societies. What vve 
find today is a growing process of disabl¬ 
ing and disempowermcni uf the iixie at 
work, Us integrity in decline, its legiiimacy 
indoubt. We w it ne&s a number of efforts 
that seem to k once transcend and disag¬ 
gregate ihcsiae and the state system bas¬ 
ed on 'naiiofl states—globalisation and 
regionalisation on the one hnd and ethni* 
cisation and demands for greater federali- 
sal ion on the other. What we have is a 
simulianeous impact of internal demo¬ 
cratising and external colunblng ihrusis 
both of which appear to woken the state 
as we knrv a. 

More basic though is ihe growing crisis 
In institutionalisiog the civic and secular 
processes of Nsiory. \i is not just the pro- 
jea of ihe stale that is under atuck. It is 
rather (hat a particular relationship that 
had evolved between civil society and 
governing structures as part of the demo¬ 
cratic upsurge of modeni lasfory that Is 
under strain. New forces are on the 
anvil—'fundamenialism*. 'lerrorism*. the 
rise of ^special interesis* in the structure 
of governance (he whole onslaught of 
technology and conseoueni depoliticisa¬ 
tion which is marginalising boih 'people* 
and ^comniufaties'. 

Id any conidenilon of the decline and 
erosion of the nation stale In the third 
world and multiple assaults on iu capacity 
(o manage human affairs it is crucial not 
to lose one's sights about the historical 
signifrcaAce of the project of the modern 
state both its philosophical and its on* 
tologica) rationale ai a particular phase 
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tlif EuiopcaB coroett b« Ja aome vtys 
more imnly too). It was a projeo 
whOM pbancBiena) unfolding ftve ii • 
ceruin caoimliiy in madiat ing human ar* 
ruiemenu tui which faced internal con* 
tensions aruing from the opposite poks 
of 'stitc* aiid 'naikm* (composite secula¬ 
rism versus domineering/decomposing 
nationalism). 1 1 also faced pvwing disior- 
tions arising out of ihe post-war political 
order baaed on competing structures of 
world hegemony, the mo- colonial poli* 
Ucal economy and the culluraJ onslaught 
of the marka and the mass media, ulti¬ 
mately producing ill more open Jeiegiii* 
mUation unda ihe model of a 'new world 
order' followfig the collapse of the earlier 
world order besed on multiple 'poles* and 
diverse ideologies. While taking cogni¬ 
sance of these nolving phases, each grow¬ 
ing out of the earlier ones, ii is necessary 
to take into account both the origitia] pro¬ 
mise. (he essential pro>ea, of themo^n 
state and the naiure and causality of Us 
impending dsiructurmg pointing (o its 
likely demiK in the neat few decades. 

One needs (o think of the modern 
secular Male as a conceptual/ihcoreiical 
artefaci that emerged in the course of a 
duivkening h;$ lot teal process that ertgulf- 
td ihc whole world hione gnsat sweep that 
was iinpuraileleil by anything known in 
history (including the periods of the 
isiatnic and (he C hristan conquests). Abu. 
how. as 9 matter of basic conception and 
logic, the niodern state Had overturned ihe 
basiNof huinv) identity. lurningU around 
from na'unha. super naiuraJ and iheUtic 
vu*fn(ilo>ric> ir> the process greatly rem- 
fjrcmr. :h<* HoimKrntric and rhe 
'kiiowk<*fe'sen'';< view of leality (man 
iKr r.ij'.iei. inc stale hts 'machiisa'), Our 
hovk ilvN such a [lowcrful cent tali'mg 
(U4ce of history produced its dialectical 
responv^'^ilemoci&cy. pluralism, ecology, 
ethnicity, reas set cion of 'spritualism’ 

More basic than this larpn dialectic of 
world history is the tact that even during 
its dominant pha^c. for large parts of 
humanity t he model bused o n t he cent rail • 
ty of the nation state wa.s more an aspira¬ 
tion than a leality, competing as it did 
with other idenlities and loyillies. Abo. 
ri was out of the peculiar historical con¬ 
vergence of the cedd war and the adoptMO 
ol a vapital-intensisT deselopneM model— 
and (he memory of conficts (hat had 
shown up during the natbnaJisi move- 
menls^that had provided legitimacy to 
centralised suaes, and iftii even then large 
cegmente of third world societies (almost 
(he whole of Afrka but also large parts 
of A&ia) remaned outside (heir purview.' 
With tlie erosion of (he state under the im¬ 
pact of global forcea. thoe ceher identitks 
and spaces within civil society are re¬ 
asserting themselves. The point in all this 
b that when a major phase it bo(h human 


alblnMhwMii enadOBMeatb draw- 
lag to a doei there ii need lo take 
cognbaAce ofibe iiotiiodoaa) modd that 
had held H lopther so long which k a oo 
longer able to Hence the need, the vital 
need, to appieciaie the crab of the state 
in recent history. 

Indeed, in trying to deal with the situa¬ 
tion arising out of the cdlapse of alter¬ 
native modds to (he globalidM and hence 
homogenismi modd of world capitaUsm. 
we rteed to esamine what Is Kkely to suc¬ 
ceed (he institution of the ution state 
which b also under attack by the same 
globalising ihrvit. Quite new posaibUities 
seem to be under way. Whatever be (he 
economic direction of (he cepitaliH thnsst. 
it does not seem likely (h# some supra- 
national pobiical entity will wnultaneous- 
ly emerge on the world scene Instead, 
quite a diffcient scenario scenu to be in 
the ofTing. The vMuum created by the ero¬ 
sion of (he modern state and the state 
system globaly is aJitady being filled by 
(be rise of newethno-nationaUsms on the 
one hand and class encounm in the form 
of Mruggks for equity and justice on the 
other, both of these iiwolving a greet deal 
of strife and violence whkh seem to be 
inherent in any major aiterrgH a( reMruC' 
curing the KiMurkal process. Perhaps 
growing out of this convergence of eihni 
my and claia. and responding to the 
erosion of the modern secular state, may 
emerge completely new pan-national 
foimaiions. 

The only one that seems imminent at 
the moment is the new corrposite Islamic 
formation within the Euro-Asian political 
space. But (here may wdl brother forma¬ 
tions too. May be from the Sink cultural 
/one Mill struggling to pccsoir composite 
cuhure* in the face of both naiionalisi 
drives and globalising pressures, the re- 
emergence of a truly composite Hindu 
worldview drawing upon plural idenlities 
and diverse cultural streams or—quite (he 
contrary of that - a lundamcmalist quest 
for a inomilkhvc and theisik formation 
such t» was propoicd under the banner 
of ’HM«duiva'." Ihe new fashioning of 
Soriirism. ogarn ilic choice being between 
Us insecure and c’cIusivim and its eclec- 
tK and muki-nuionaJ perspectives, and of 
course^ the »i\ stiong secular unicture of 
European arsd Amerusn pewer The lalier 
too faces the challenge of correcting its 
materialistic, militarist and colonisini 
legacies. 

lome. of course, the real answer to the 
present vacua m and the turbulence is (he 
onij' civilised aJicmative to boch gtobaJis- 
Ing and ethoicisii^ trends, namely, a 
woridwide federal democratic movement, 
both political and social, which alone 
b cap^>k of responding to both the 
demand for df-detenmnaiion of iegk>ns 
and ethnic groups aad the struggles for 
equity and justice Only sudi a mmemeni 


aa abo refold to the geniiee need of 
aa oa con dm gaaUonal boundaries and qt» 
perrmenung with various upm-naiioiiAl 
fbnBStioiu (h« can deal with new socio¬ 
economic nrnli. new Ideas of orgamsiag 
human colkciiviiics and the growth of 
new ideniitki 

V 

Cu*l of Violoacc 

But while all these are still in the realm 
of posaibiUiks in the futum the presently 
emergent response to the vacuum and 
drift and oppoflurustk cynicbm has ban 
a growing lurbulence thar is engulfiitg 
major countries. This is taking the form 
of a MW epidemk of violence that scemi 
to be gatiting ground everyw here, esperial- 
ly in (he citim and amoiv the unemployed 
youth but also increasingly mihe inieriori 
of various regions, inbal hinierlands and 
forest reservo (even national parks and 
sanctuaries) where ill-organised ‘militants' 
(both 'NaaalHes* and lerrorbis') find their 
haven.' There is taking place a growing 
culture of violence, crime, drugs and gun* 
totting for the sheer 'heck' of it. This is 
leading to an insipid and ever esvaliting 
dissolution of social restrtims. indeed of 
social structure itself, what may be called 
a loss of structure in the oiganitation of 
civil society, a loss of restraining and 
balancing fvees. On top of this—and 
cotktnbutingto it in so many ways—H the 
macro system's growing insensitivity, 
callousness and mdifferenoe towards the 
plight of (he poweiless! the poor, the 
young, the minofiiies. 'iHe dalits* of the 
world, women above all. As was pointed 
Oui rvrcnily by the former chief of (he In- 
irltigence Buroiu, we face *1 dramatic shift 
in cold, cyrtical and manipulated violence^' 
arising directly out of the challenge of 
change for which those in charge of law 
and order arc ill-prepared. He went on to 
say I hat "in a period of fundamenul 
(nnsformation and r^ructiringof socie¬ 
ty. the mam question is can (he police 
afford (0 lemain inviolate from the tur¬ 
bulence that Is sweeping society?" And he 
asks whether, in the coming generation 
(confTorved with many a serious challenge) 
the polKT wil be able to draw a "subtle 
hne of distffiction*' between "creative 
unrest” and ‘'violem disiurbmc^ and deal 
with them in the appropriate manner?' 

In the me^iwhile the spectre of un¬ 
employment B becoming worldwide (the 
old political and economic objective of 
full esnploynKsit has king back been given 
up). As (his in parrirular hurls certain 
communities and classes (blacks, daliu. 
Muslims), the latter also get socially 
humiliated, dealt with from a distance 
(usually by luA-iotting policemen) and 
found dispensobk. both physically and 
socially. For Ih^ communitm the 
ecomxnic crisis of poverty, unemployment 
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tftd {Uiwiicy—iftd for of clwm 
iMltb—h«s bit the hinkst. Thuc, for in> 
tuiice» with respect to the AiPericwi 
blacks. I he New Ybrk rimes coninenied; 

a MgiuficiAt minority of Americaos 
• face a chronic economic cnsis, with 40 per 
cent of their children in poverty, is a na* 
tioojJ tragedy And that a much smaller 
proportion—perhaps no more than 10 per 
cent—utrapsiedin a lifestyle of criminali' 
l> and self-destfuctk)ii, we all know and 
drawl". Here in India too the number of 
people in the crime^prone age bracket 
(1A24) among the poor is rising, indi* 
cuing a sharp increase in criminality 
among the young. This has happened at 
a time when jobs for the low and semi* 
skilled workers have been falling and will 
fall further with lechnolotka} advarKes 
and labour subsiituiion <and with the 
governmeni pving in to external pressures 
and 'conditionaliiies'k putiing more and 
more people tnio desperate material con* 
diiions. hence forcing them to Escape* into 
both drugs and enme. 

As the propagators of a Ttrtt economic 
policy based on 'structural adjustment' 
are refuting to atieivd to the real economic 
crises of a chronic type facing the coun* 
try—growing recession, poverty, increas¬ 
ing unavailability of education, health, 
housing, transportation and other 'living 
condiiioiu' and aeec&s to natural resources 
at affordable costs—those suffering from 
h all are treated by the state too wiih gro** 
ing lack of concern or respect. They are 
thought almost umvorthy of protection by 
the political and ihe social order, implki* 
ty made aliens in rheir own country, con 
sidered dispcns^le. excluded from the 
bask social contract. One e witness to a 
precipitate increase in human suffering— 
glowing assaults on human dignity, a huge 
and unbelievable increase in rape and 
atrocities on women and children, forced 
metions of iribaJs (several lakhs of them), 
a general withdrawal of minimum ncces* 
sary care and compassion from those 
mosi in need of them. 

Naturally, the only response that such 
unconcern and inhumanity generates is 
one of criminality and Its brutal logk in 
which the gun becomes the only medium 
of communiation. It provides the nr* 
and only source of power—and a sense 
of power—for those who are at bottom 
powerless As mentioned above, wielding 
Ihe gun becomes an end in itself; these 
young men are as willing to kill as to dla 
Both on the pan of the agents of the state 
and on the pan of (he criminal gangs 
there seems to be a complete dkrtgard for 
the value of life itself. Aiv attempt at 
creating a genuine democmic alternative 
wll! have to come la grips with thU grow, 
ifig nexus of poverty, oclusion from civil 
society, violence and crime assuming the 
proportions of an epidemic whkh is grow* 
ing worldwide but is particuLarly rery 
seriously affecting us in the third world. 


WUiber AJtefMitiw Mowveat? 

Ib swi up (he analysu praented so far 
in this essay as wd1 as drawing implica* 
(ions thereof, we seen to be up against 
(he fdlowinc 

—An crosKNi of 'structure' in both inter- 
naikmaJ rdatioru and within nation 
suucs (alongside erosion of the state as 
a bask for providing order and balance 
as well as welfare and justice in dvil 
society). 

—Fnd of any humanitarun vnion foe 
dealing wit h human suffering, poverty 
and unprccendentcd growth in dUpan- 
(ies. Instead, a sharp rise in disparity 
and iniquiiy both internal tonally and 
within individual states, <irow(h of 
hunger and itarviiion caused by im* 
poverisluBeiu created by the very modd 
of 'devefopmeni* that was supraned to 
eradkaie poven y. growing homeleuness 
and forced evictions of entire com- 
fflunhies. assaults on bask dignifies, 
and withdrawal nl minimum necessary 
kne and affection even for the near and 
dear mei. following a bmk decline in 
compassion as a cuhuiil preditposiiion. 
—Serious environmental and cultural 
costs ihai lie in store as one looks 
ahead, given the worldwide acceptance 
of (he capitalist path of industrial 
development. (For me this is the ba^k 
message of UNCED: a moving away 
from conservattoo of nature ^ihepco* 
pk themselves and by local coin- 
munjries to a lechooctmtk management 
of world resources and the environ¬ 
ment. in the process providing a major 
lolc to traninatiOQal capital and 
insiiiuiioflv like (he >Aforfd Bank), 
—Decline in prospects for economk 
deve kipt iKia. both in termsof prospects 
for growth and in terms of dealing with 
poverty and injuvtke. Imiead. arising 
from an iniquitous model of develop- 
meni. a systematk promotion of dis* 
panties bosh between and within voek* 
ties, (he two being intimately relaied 
(two types of 'colonialism!) 

—An upsurge (partly arbtng out of eco* 
nomk dkspaiiics and growth in poverty 
and unemployment) of new c(hiircii*e$ 
and of new naiioQidbmi. some of ihme 
creative and rasponduig to a (wsk desire 
for autonomy and self-determination, 
but many of them highly onauvinistic. 
including wiping out of CPiiie commu¬ 
nities and even natiocialiias through at* 
KmptJ at 'elhnk eleaiung*. 
—Meanwhile in such a period of growing 
erosion and vacuum, a perceptible 
wuumat (he level ofideas and vision, 
a decline In confidence and motivation 
for producing credibk alternaiives. a 
weakening of vanous todal movtments 
challen^iig cvtabU&hed structures of 
govcroaAi.c and managefneni and (he 


^niilniriiilidwoB<Mik|»wg Ml 

andil dMitgt 

And yet. ai one revkwt (he Iasi few 
decades, one is struck by (he considerable 
blossoming of alientatives movement, tn- 
eluding movements of pmeti and de- 
fiaiMC agains the powers'Ihat-bc. One 
reroetnbers the afflorescerKe of ideas and 
the human spirit that the 1968 spring gave 
rise to in terms of a worldwide youth 
movemeni (including an aboned attempt 
(0 develop a common front between the 
working class aitd (he youth as was tried 
in Pans), to some extent pkkedupbyihc 
alternatives mowment in (he academia in 
(he 70s and (he Green and ^ace move* 
mend in the 80 s. and the diffuse human 
nghii movements in the latter part of 70s 
and throughout the 00s. There has also 
beenawomerfi movement thai has spread 
almost worldwide Vbt, none of iheM has 
proved capable of defying the basic ^ta* 
blishmenr, both the mili(ary*indu9trial 
complex globally and ihe corporate- 
bureaucraik nexus in various regions of 
the world, if anything, many of (hose who 
had set out to create alternative futures 
seem to have been induced lo join these 
very striicliires. 

'felking of the youth, there has taken 
place an amaang process of ihcir contain- 
mem and corruption, a remarkable indif* 
ferersce to ihdi own fate, as if they are 
wholly unawve of the kind of future (hat 
lies in Kore fot their own generation (and 
(he generiiiora to follow). One notices a 
peculiar unconcern, decline m not just in* 
sensitivity bui ordinary seme too. with* 
drawal inio some kind of a shell, perhaps 
of the irvdividual self, or even of the 
immediate moment of self-indulgence. 
(F^haps in ih«s all-out eroston lies the real 
•Decline of History,') 

li h of enutse a complex historical pro¬ 
cess with Ihe younger generation at once 
seeking a place in ihe 'establishment* and 
feeling alienated from it, therefore (urn* 
ing sour and cynical, at times bored and 
seemingly seeking to opi out of it all but 
in the end proving opporrunistk aisd get¬ 
ting incorporated intu the 'alien' establish¬ 
ment. In the non-western countries this 
has also meant turning against their own 
roots (especially for (he educated and (he 
more talented and upwardly mobile), (heir 
bask social identities, their own people, 
or a large mgjonty of them (in our own 
erne the ami-Ntendal outburst awl vMkQce 
being (he apciheosis of (his mood). 

Meanwhile all kinds of bonds (hai (k 
human bem^ together are und^ stress. 
ThU induda bMh (h« toevds of the 
primary kind (family, kinslip, neighbour* 
hood, even bonds of love asvd sexuality) 
and (hoae of seeotidarv insiKutional kind 
(political parties. activUr organisations. 
acMSerk and liierary dubs), even In fieldi 
like industry where true bisiness kx'ven* 
tures based on creative cntrepceneunal 
Initiative are on the decline. Hm rcMlI is 
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«B eWf J w per nemm ttea Imi tetn 
l)RMiflttoutt%r«Riavml3Mefchecr9- 
•km of (be 10^ dJmauQDt of the Kate 
Whet ooe flnda here u a deeliiw end efo* 
lion of comm unity yet a cr»iA| for a 'ge* 
nuine comtnunhy* Iw oot knowini where 
(0 find one Aiatime whenewipenonel 
reletiote vt undergoing to much atrtin 
end leniion, the leerch Sot ^community* 
|i likely to prove increasinily problem* 
ridden. CTbls d c^ecially so with the mid¬ 
dle class, leu so with the poorer strata of 
society.) Can one find it in 'naiu< in the 
environment movement? Though this may 
be a good and creative ‘eveape* from the 
completiiy of society and its diverse struc¬ 
tures end moral demands K does not 
sound 1o be enough of art answer (More 
on environment leicr.) Is it then to be 
found in fleet mg promisciaiy. comtant 
conferencing at horn and atroad, endless 
use of the cameri. wild-lifing without real 
roors In naiurc. shopping above ell? 

1 b continue ihe analysis, the not series 
of p*ck*upsofcouAier esublishmrnt and 
counter-cultural thrust, both in the west 
and in the souih^ came with: 

—The peace movement in burope which, 
because of its narrowly conceived 
largrif, namely, ilie nucloir missiles in 
Europe, and because of the appropria* 
lion of !lie peace dimension by the two 
superpowerv soon |<x cu upied by poll- 
tkrians jostling wiih one another for en¬ 
cashing the so-called *pca^e dividend' 
—The Greens moveinenr, again European 
in origin, which in Europe itsdf got lost 
partly by the logic of party politics and 
panly as a lesuli of the decline in mid* 
dk class vupport for the movement. 
'Lnsinvnmcnt’ still continues to be a 
ma’sir force with a global consthuency 
bur uontinurs to be lacking in either 
vision or politics. (More on this to 
follow.) 

-The women's movemeoi, UN-inspired 
and ronfercrice based to begin with, 
hence continuing to be largely ditisi 
and patronising vcs-g-visihe non-elite 
strata though there is some evidence o 1 
the tower classes and oppressed com¬ 
munities also picking up the issue and 
endowing it with a truly authentic 
culture, style and flavour. Its major 
weakness so fans that it c$ a single con¬ 
stituency movement although a few of 
the wMnen activists are also active in 
other movements (c g, environment, 
peace and human righu). In fan some 
of the most powerful women of our 
time ara (hose who have been smggbng 

for (he righ i s of the oppreue^. Bui few 
of these struggles have been uKgcd by 
the women's movement proper*^ 

The 'alternatives' and 'alternative 
futures' movement which remained 
largely academic u\,6 did not make it 
even lo the mass media, not to speak 
of the mames. 


rl^o onKMBtwhkh pf^ 
babty adO grow ami acqtura a bepod 
base, p«en the groniag Tcprtadon ^ 
the me as well as (he deefine b udfare 
and daelopmeM fuftcsiona of (he state, 
but which is ia danger of teiog co¬ 
opted by the dipboMdK offeitti%e of the 
US esublishment which has dose so 
much to bolster militansi and dicta¬ 
torial (includii^ fasdsl) regimes, in the 
process confusn^—and coofouriding— 
Its appeal.How can a country suppor¬ 
ting Pinoche and his likes on the one 
nand and tbe Vibrld Bank on the other 
claim to stand for human rights? 
Each one of these movements has been 
threatened today by the new coalition of 
power that has emerged round the world. 
Bui more baac than that i s the fact that 
from the poeit of view of the political 
process and of the poor, these movements 
hew turned out to be ma>or distractions 
from the banc struggles for power despite 
their rcpreseniini big drives m the secular 
historkaJ process, coming forward with 
new iigendas, holding the promise of new 
muiaiions m human consciousness. The 
question u; whose history and history for 
whom? Are not these movements also 
contributing. «% are the new managers of 
a world order ha>ed on corporate capita 
Irsm, to a process of slepohticisaiion. of 
trying to intervene in history without 
being armed with a politics and a sision 
to inform such poliim^ 

The most fundamental challenge fxing 
these movements is one rirrady hinted 
earlier in this essay, namdy. that of a 
wide-ranging co-optation by the system. 
This is of courac being widdy rvcogi)i»ed 
by concerned individuals. (I hast also 
wHiien on it <wer many years; u n a pro¬ 
cess that has been under way for a long 
time") What has made the issue of co¬ 
optation today more bask then ever before 
ii the facf that the very 'movemcnis' that 
were supposed to provide alternatives to 
ojsting paradigms are being made to serve 
the intfresis of established sirvctures of 
power through clever manipulation by (he 
biter. Leading xtishis* and 'iruelkctuah* 
who have gained influence in iltf thinking 
of rnany people are being 'bought up*, not 
Just in (he sense of collecting hefty per 
dime, project grants, (ravel budgets and 
foreign (ripa (whkh too can be corn^mg, 
even inuaucaiiag) but ia the far more basK 
sense of being provided with more and 
more avenues of recogaition. praise and 
ego^idaa. Many of these ieieScctuals' are 
bciog lioresed and himed into cub ftfures, 
'legrpds in (heir own line’ as they are 
often referred to. They are coming under 
a torrent of a large and generous flow of 
tributes that are drowning (heir egos, 
many of them ia any case being uprooted 
and fragile intfvidu^ most of Ibem suf¬ 
fering from deep narcicten. unable to 
detach ihemsclves from the make-believe 


medfo, the bo^s they write, dM eon- 
fereaces th9 aneod. the grea comtatioos 
and congresses they help organise. Some 
of (bem have of course left an impaci— 
from de-sdiooling to providing the much- 
needed fillip IP tribal medkine^tnd hare 
in turn comiibuted to mainstream think¬ 
ing. the lanpjage and slogans that aia 
used. Also, some of (hern, like those 
providing a bask critique of weaiero 
technological civilisation, are being 
admired for their unconrentional and 
*Gandhian' views. 

The mai n reason why Ihcie (nicUectuali 
can be co-opted by the system has to do 
wiih their baik difference from Gandhi 
(whom ihry all quote tirekssly) whkh Is 
ihii the latter led a political movement of 
which his cridque of western civilimtion 
and the scienifK paradigm was a part. 
The curretii breed of ‘fundant^niaf dis¬ 
senters'. hive failed to evolve a political 
movcmeni out of iheirOisreniini aciivitiei 
(which usually remiin a vet of opinioni 
and 'voices' some of them no doubi 
highly rvlevani), Bui even these seem lo 
hare more of a foreign market than a 
domeuic one. There has taken place an 
insipid globKiiation of moti of them, 
especially of ihe great dissenters againsi 
western civilisaiion, most of them deal* 
mg iheir mortal blows lo the west in 
reinmars they t'ltend in the west: how 
many of them have foush, the west from 
the real grassroots of their Oivn socieiies? 

I In major meeiings and rallies of dalils, 
iiibaU, backwards and the minorities 
«herc I have been—I never miss the 
chance if 1 can make il—I have hardly ever 
secnihcse 'nmvemenr lype, be they en- 
vironmcntalius, fcmmivls. allcr native 
icchnology type^. anlvderelopmeiua lists, 

I hove holding out for mdigenous peoples. 
Ihc only cscepiions have been human 
fights aclivitfs whose main effort is 
political, or so it seems, as even in their 
case, many of them are often running 
away from the heat and bustle of politics. 1 

In short. Ihc biggest failure of whai are 
known as new social movonenis lies in 
theii inability to become part of a united 
political movement.'- At bottom they are 
apoliikal beiigs. In a way they are not 
really leaders of 'movements'. Intellectual 
movements are not really, in and by 
themselves, movements of history and 
because they «e not movements of hisio- 
rkai change they turn out to be at once 
intl-intehectual (though they may hare 
started off wit h intelkciual agendas) and 
anii-ptriiiical. The result is ihat, not hav¬ 
ing realty acquired roks in their respec- 
tire societies through the pditkai process, 
they are forced to globalise which, in reali¬ 
ty. means weuemised. In fact, if one ex¬ 
amines their life histories, they were 
westernised long before they look on an 
aoii-wesiern brade. the latter too having 
been mediaised and marketised (the big* 
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pms and commettiaJ puUishcrs, and i 
new $pla»h of pamphlets and >oumak. 
much Che most of ihcir prodocts being 
sold in the western market.) With this and 
with the various *counier>cuUurar con¬ 
ferences and tetreais for which weaie told 
there are alw^ enough fu nds'. there has 
basically Ukoi place a rnarkeiisahon of 
dissefic. Queaions like how many copies 
sold, how many languages translated In. 
what kind ol reviews, citations, excerpts, 
how was ihis or that person’s ‘Keynote 
Address* received, etc. 

VII 

CtMoplaliun 

The story of co^rpution. unrununately. 
docs noi end here. If it did. It would have 
affecicd only a few marginal people ffor 
then are in fact very marginal people 
from the viewpoint of historical change). 
The much more compreheruise cO’Optaiion 
that is under way reaches wide and deep. 
It is taking place by giving a long rope to 
basic tendencies of dissent and diversity. 
In our age this is happening through the 
’ most pernicious of all influences, namely, 
caning up uf a whole visu of ma/keiable 
channels, a whole new set of symbolk en* 
tieements (frotn dress to mu»c to haiT'dos. 
even ^ledkures and mameures. the tradi¬ 
tional methods being found cumbersome 
atsd time-consuming), not to mention the 
large explosion of fashion boutiques <ln 
Delhi we also have an Insmute of Fashion 
Technology!. Then there is the whole 
design* fevohition <from graphics to all 
mannrr of packaging our oieriors). sup¬ 
posedly led hy creative young UJenl. And 
the manipulation of eerier revolts agajrM 
conventional society, inccrporttiiig all 
manner of permissiveness making it 
too sound Creative', this bang the most 
clever use by the media of the symbolism 
of the feminid movement. Even innocent 
•CIS like the aidless parade of gifts and 
presents and birthday parties are being 
made privy to the all-encompassing 
market. Much of this is at bottom indeed 
innocent, there being nothing wrong in 
giving gifts or enjoying someone’s birth¬ 
day. What IS at stake is the manner in 
which these ih ings get on oik’s nerves and 
are then used commeicially. 

The role of the mass med la in all of this 
has been extremely diabolic, being the 
most potent catalyst of co-optmg all 
forms of dissent into the paradigm of the 
market. Co-optation through commer- 

ciaUrarion of ^unconvencionul* documen- 
tarie.s and feature films, counter-cultural 
exhibitions, poster wars, the various ex¬ 
pressions of environmenul and anti- 
science fuiKUmenialism ihroiigh avant- 
garde journals and Vminars’ and video- 
cassetica, the guru-cult. And above all, 
sigfli ng up (ihro u ah a lot o f cash) of t h ud 


wortf emoHHis tad tddial wd tdltk- 
CMi. Aany ofehem Manost ad utioaa- 
Nsitc. Id the ause of a new theoJogy of 
integration itio both a world economy 
and a 'new world order*. Again at least 
some of the earnest expressions of (he 
dissenting mood have a lot to commend 
ihemselves. It is their becotnng so inertas- 
inaly depende ni on the commercial nous 
which makes them prone lo co-optation 
by a global monolith (hat mnkci them In- 
voluntao panneis in its cubicil onslaught. 

The basK design underlying this large- 
scale penetration through the markn is 
that of swpprssion of social and cultural 
diversity and the democratic strivings of 
diverse peoples towards a truly pluralistic 
consensus, 'nv massive cooptation across 
nations is also being called *eonsenMS*. 
And iherr is *consensus politicx’ within 
sharply polarised nations like our own 
where prime ministers and presidents 
never tire of using that term. 

i^rhapv the most fuAdameittal applica¬ 
tion of the broad critique presented above 
IS 10 be found in the environment move- 
mem -Us big boost and deep defeat; its 
globalisation undercutting its real cultural 
roots; Its creeping professionalisation and 
market isatiori Here Is one movement 
whose entire rationale lies in recovering 
both nature and culture, which means 
moving deeper into community spaces, 
but which has ended up being more and 
more globalised, movini up and further 
up I owards et hereal cerebration. ThU has 
largely happoied due to the increasing 
commerciaiiailon of environmental ac¬ 
tivists. Lots of money has been kt loose, 
partly because environment is a big thing 
in the afflueiu west, partly because of its 
being sought after {for seeking Icgitimaey) 
by UN bodies and donor i^ncies. by in- 
lernationiJ NGOa. maity of them Rush 
with funds which they do not know how 
to use, and ^n by govanmenis and 
rnnisthes in targe parts of the third world 
More and more environment-related 
agreements and commiislons are coming 
up w iih more aisd more fuisds. the latest 
being the Cilobal Environment Acility 
(GEn to be tendkd by the Vibrid Bank. 
There are projects galm some of them 
very good and imaginative but most of 
them highly routine and humdrum. 
Apart from more and moie people being 
professionally enticed, environment has 
also become a pastime, a lasure-tlme ac¬ 
tivity, In fact a commodity Iherc are a 
whole lot of youf^ people in this sixalled 
'movement', landir^ an easy job in it, 
living w relwilvtly ensy life. The posilivs 
thing despite all this is (he appeal of en 
vironment as a con c ern to ihe young in 
all societies. Ocherwtaq'ir is still largely 
rootless and mmspired. Heisce on the ooc 
hand theie still is great possibiliiy of 
buildmii or the energies passions of 
the y«>Mn|er gmeratiun, mdowing the 


inoragieitawiihar>dfaaf p ffiw dtt »^ 
on ihe other hand It has begn aotuaioed 
and rendeied inpoiem by the commerdal 
eilijc (To some extent ih'is has happened 
to the fnninist enowmeni loa) It is an 
issue (hat takes on people, turns ihcm on 
(including those without any other anten¬ 
nas or roots), appeals to their real inner 
selves, yet how much of It has been co¬ 
opted and crushed, left high and dry, Jed 
*up (he garden paih^in this lies its crucial 
coniradicnon (^e most recent major 
event >n iheaivironmcni movement was 
of course UNCF.D held ai Rio dc Janeiro 
in Brtail. popularly called the 'Global 
Summit*, the ultimate in movement con¬ 
ferencing, in fact the ultimate in all con- 
ferendng. It also revealed how well move¬ 
ments have become increasingly depen¬ 
dent on rwM just 'foreign funding' but on 
big money Jtouses,'^ in the long run 
ihreatenirtg to hand over the whole move¬ 
ment to the indusir!at-bureaucratic- 
technocratic complex.) 

VIO 

CoficJuaion 

Wc can now return to 4he basic issue 
Behind all the derailing of variout 
movemenis is no( juu pervasive globaJist- 
lion and iu various concomitants such as 
corminierism and the commercialisation 
of diverse human endea^>un through 
(heir marketisation. but underlying it all 
is a bask crisis of vision, a ^line of 
engagement with Utopiax, in a sense an 
end of *a]ternarives* in (he real and com¬ 
prehensive sense of (he term. Not just the 
erosion of aitonative eenirex of power and 
systems of Merolopment' an d governance 
(the collapse of both the socialist and the 
third world poles') but, though partly 
related to that, erosion of ideological 
perspectives, fram^vorks of knowMge 
and modes of consciousiMss. 

Wt have to ask; Where do all the grass¬ 
roots discussions and efforts stand? What 
has become of I PDA and the 'Third 
System*, (he Altfrrv/hia fomal (of course 
U is still coming out. what one means 
its continuing impact), the >aTious Green 
mcvemenis, the PileniLof the (Urth. the 
Rainforest movement, ihe Gandhi an 
Mtfiensctiauung (Kumarappa and so on), 
the Ecotogisf, the third world network 
and so many such other insdtutlonal ef¬ 
forts? Basically these have all been part 
of a liberal response to the nation state 
on the one ha rid and the rrilllary-indus- 
trial complex t hai had undamined libera- 
li:(in on the other. There are of course 
ahernaiives lo (he liberal alternative- 
socialist. third worldisi (collective self- 
rdiaDce*), ‘Candhian’. radical humanist, 
world fedeiaist—none of whi^ are i^o- 
teru any long& Mon of them still (- 'jcm 
a dUtam hope but the hope r ^citing 
more ar»d more disrant. (1*^ auihor of 
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attcoipts. I ttifl thiak ilw 
humao civiliMtion vUt fo uodtr wjtbout 
an aheriHUiva vision and penpaoh^ ard 
im, despite curmt lxeod^ tr^at hard lo 
lecomiruct ooe and—frank ly^not Had* 
ins it ) 

fbr a tons while thii dccUrw la the 
power of the couBier-oublishiMni and 
counter-cuttnl mowemeau tod «ion 
under the steady owlausht of mameucam 
forecs—or the laRar*! capacity to maoipu- 
late the fbnnar into iit own pand doasa— 
had not sufflckntly resbiered itseir. 
Hence the contiiHuns lUueun froia which 
activist of various types. Mr orfanka* 
lions and networks continue to wffer. 
‘Fliere have» no doubt, been lunitedtaC' 
cesses, e g, k ittiorins ’democracy' in 
some third wrld and sodallsi couMriei— 
fU&nosi and dl that—though this has not 
been mainly a result of what are called the 
new social movements except for the 
worldwide htfnan rights struggles which 
have been distinctly more otenly politKal 
than the other movements. Or in succcm* 
fully reducing nuclear amnals though 
even here the initial success has given way 
to a reassertion of militarism as has beea 
racenily poinied out by Bernard Lown, the 
Nobel Laure«e whohas been part of the 
movement of physicians for.the preven* 
lion of nuclmr wars. Lown travelled to 
Russia 'with Ngh expectations' of an all* 
round cesiaiion'Of nuclear testing and 
discovered that, on the contrary, both 
Russia and the US were committed to 
continue 'weapons*research' and to co* 
operate with each other in the sama As 
was pul to him by academician Ybblokov. 
one of Russia's leading ecologists 
uiihin the inner circle of kkhsin's advisers, 
"the militaries of both countries are 
conspiring a^nst the people of both 
countries".'^ 

In more limited ways there have been 
s u ceei i e s through resoJutioni and legisla¬ 
tion in the fields of gender rights and 
environment. And most cerrainly through 
raising consciousness on a wide variety of 
concerns. But whai has been dawning on 
US for some line now is that, dapite ihcse 
gains, how Uings have been pretty much 
the sama if aivthing the hegemook struc* 
lures hive beone more powerful, major 
sources of dsJknge to them have been 
defeated, aheroatlve centres of state power 
have been pulled down, the condition of 
the downtrodden has been getiinawonfc 
'socialism' is in disarray, the and 
NAM are in a shambles, and so many of 
the NGOi are being used «»d even made 
to vie against each other. Meanwhile a lot 
of grassroots sectarianism is on the ia* 
creasy so marg individuali are beeonuna 


oMpabtha wRh each other, and the 
eating thoi aQ -y* 

Coaadouaaera is oertamly oo the in* 
usaM and tnen and wonos—and chidfeQ 
too—arewiUii^topoii^a fight against 
dominant structures of iniquity and ea- 
ploifarit^ But if these struouies cootinue 
to raaiaiB imiBUBe to sudi tamuiii fron 
bdow and are indeed beeocmng mote 
stubborn given the fact tha ouero strug* 
^ have no suppon from aSicmative 
iiiMro iiruciufeB (aa ihcae afmacive can* 
tits arc not wound any moit). Increased 
conscMMuncsseiids up H*^"**"g a source 
of fruarttion and cyBidsm. and to the 
end a icadiiMss to 'UB In ttn^. 

Such a stale of erosioa of hope under 
a tegiine of begemoaiM and h om og er usa* 
bon. marginal ising luMoos of people and 
major ctBices of political pow e r, produc- 
ing growing vacuums ia dvi society in so 
many countries cannot'be a matter of 
comfort to any thinking person or system 
of governance not mo to die ruling class 
if the latter has to pursue its task in a 
framework of lelative stability and mini* 
mum panicipiiiOA of effectsd intereMs. 
Lacking the latter, there is going to be 
great unceruiniy in the jenn and decades 
to cpme. Hegemonoffl prr ar is no recipe 
for governance or management. A world 
In which there is do real dtaHenge is a 
world deeply adnR. Nothing leaUy can 
work for long. It is indeed a fundamen* 
lal condidoa of a yuwnwg vucxnim dMur* 
ing social spaces ^eivdemc and wholly 
unexpected igHurges. irrational violence 
on the people and by the people from the 
highest to the lowest, new epvdemici of 
poverty and 4sease. and gerveral loss of 
control. 
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i Oa thh overaB theme but with particular 
refereneetoiheatuatioo la Africa, ice ihe 
brilUant aaalysii by fdahmood Maiadaal, 
Aftica:PemocmifTkcBfT a ftd Democratic 
Stnigkm* Seo/tomSe oad A>Ar«M/ RMbi 
October 10, 1992. 

« On this whole issue xe my 'Playiag the 
Coraraunal Caid*. NeUvwtrt. the litteraa* 
ikmaJ Ediiioa, December 21. 1992; A 
Monen of Ihah', Hiodmtm Tbnm Ddhs. 
December 2), 1992 and ‘PluraUm and 
SecularvMn; Umom of Ayodh)*' £2nao- 
ISM/>i December 19*26. 

1992. 

7 Therehara berwraaay reporiionthii. See. 
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I These views mn mpratsed by K Nara- 
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9 li remairwd largely vntelawd 10 whai wu 
going oa la the YasiV given ihe fact that 
ibr had withdrawn into a van Unter' 
land whKh was called socwlisi but which. 
10 my mind, was ihe biggcsi lei-down of 
peop fa of the world Hidudinf ‘the workerv 
of Ihe world*, this lotal alienaiion from 
world hMtory of ihe Sovia Union .nd the 
aeiwort of communisi parties around ihc 
world. Their tragedy can be traced to the 
process of dc Leamuaiioa of wodd 
socialisin under Stalm. ihc biggest culprit 
bM noi JUST him All those who ia« sa 
Yheraaiiw civj|jisiion‘ in a sysicm ihsi was 
ckarly cownier-crviUsaiiotial were fooling 
iheiwselves and others. iThyra was nothing 
eiwtisaiiowal ui Siahn's puige 10 kill 14,700 
h>ks!l 

to See Madhu Kishwar. 'Why I Do Noi <'all 
Myself g Peminiu’ MeeusSn. No 61. 
November* Dec e mber 1990. 

11 RajiuKocKvi,‘NQOs. the Stale and vtold 
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than various allemativc developmcni end 
abemaiivc technology ioitiiuiions ihough 
no doubt Ihe loiter do somclimes raise in* 
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13 Thus a is imertaiini that Maurice Strong, 
ibe highly ammiticd global environmen- 
taKsi who was dcrcc|or*|rr>eral of UNCbD 
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fuoding for (he environmeni esiravaganza 
•I Rio. 

14 Bernard [.own has wniien on ihts maiiet 
in nany newspapen and joumalsi see 
‘RusM aiHl US Fbrfonn ■ hlanfiir MnrVir 
Tango*. Ptottetr, Oaober 15, 1993 
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Value Added and Fiscal Federalism 

A Possible Model for V4T in a Federal Economy 

^ OutunMutlii 

Despite its avowed merits, introductiofi of VAT in a country with a federai structure is froughr with difficulties. 
This paper discusses this issue with a view to sugsesting a possible approach to moving towards VAT in a targe 
Jederal economy such as India. 

The author discusses the various approaches to VATin relation to other/arms of direct and indirect taw and 
describes how certain other federal economies have grappled with VAT. The issues associated with the swttch-over 
to V4T in the Indian situation are then analysed artd a possible mode! for VAT in India is proposed. 


THE Thx Raformi Commiuet <TftC) 
hesM by lUji J Cbelliih. m its interim 
ttpM (1^1). pointed out I hat I he beak 
indirect tea it the central 1e^, which 
ihould be brosdiy neutral. ihouM is 
courae of time cover commodiiiee se well 
e> services *Kf ihei we should move 
towards a value added tax (VAT) co<iefin( 
lervices and cranmodiiiei In the Commit* 
tee's view it would be ideal if there were 
one comprahouive VAT rcpiacini the pre* 
sent lyitcm ofceniral cKise. the stale sake 
Uuet end other indirect taxes except the 
stwe levy on elcohobc liquor end ibe state 
enicnainmeni iak end Ihe procee ds of ihe 
lax could be shared between ihc centre 
and the states.' With these objectives in 
view, the Committee has made certain 
recoirunendadons, boih in tis interim aisd 
final reports, lo simphry the excise*cum* 
MODVAT tynem. expand its base, in¬ 
crease its income and prree etisticriy and 
prepare the ground for a ful*nedfed VAT 
synem u ihe centriJ Irtvl. Ihe Commitue 
hu recommended that the present excise 
tax syucm should be graduiily transAxm* 
id inio a genuine VAT at the manufaciur* 
Ing level, pariicularly because the govern* 
ment of India has ijo alter native ai least 
in the near ftauce but to reson lo an ex* 
tended form of mdse taxation. They have 
mcommeflded entension of the reformed 
central excise lo the wholesale stage, 
namely, iradas who buy from manufac* 
lurers and sell to other manufacturers or 
traders. The Committee has recommend* 
ed extension of MODVAT to textiles and 
petroleum products. Understandably, the 
reaction of trade and industry to these 
recommervdat ions has been qui le posit ive 
because adoption of VAT could help 
eliminate the cascading effecis of exdse 
and sales tax regimes. It was widely an* 
ticipated tha the Central Budget for 
1993*94 would mcorporaie the govern* 
mem's accepance of these recommenda¬ 
tions especially since significant reforms 
were made in peruonat income taxation in 
the 1992*93 budget based on the recom* 
mcndaikms of the ISa Reforms (Commit* 
tee While ihe union rnance mininer. as 
could be seen from his Budget speech fox 
1993*94. Is inclined to accept the broad 
thrust of ihe ChelUah Commhia^s recom* 
mendations on both direct and indirect 


taxes, hb prekrenee seems to be to move 
towards a value added tax system only in 
the long-term This is evident from his 
statement thatnaiioowide value add* 
ed lax system cannot be introduced over* 
night and there has to be a broad agree* 
ment among ihc centre and the stales on 
the desigA of such a system!* In order to 
promote inidmed discussion and debate, 
the National Institute of PublK Finance 
and Mcy (SiPfD has been i^uesced to 
prepare Ihe design of a possible VAT* 
This kind Of response is but natural’ 
despite all its avow^ menu, introduction 
of VAT in a country whh a federal struc* 
lure is fraught with several difTiculiics. 
This paper examines these niues in some 
detail with a view to suggesi a poswMe ap* 
proach to more towards VAT in a large 
federal economy like India, the US and 
Canada ihou^ ilt locus is on the Indian 
setting. The paper is divided into three 
sections. The first section discusses 
various approaches to VAT in relaiion to 
other forms of direct and indirect taxes 
like corpofUe income tax and escise duty 
respect Ively. The second section desaibes 
how certain other federal economies have 
grappled with VAT ia their respective 
countries. The third and fmal section 
aitalyses issus associated with iheswiidx- 
over to VAT in the Indian situation and 
then proceeds to propose a poaiMe model 
for VAT in Ittdia vdikh could possibly be 
considered for other federal ecoxKMnies 
like the US and Canada. 

I 

VAT in Relation la Criiain IKrrci 
and Indirect Taxc« 

It is true that the emerge nee of VAT as 
a highly butyani and elasiu souice of 
revenue in a period of |ust 30 years is 
somahug tuprecedented in the hbtory of 
Uxatioa. VAT has been rightly described 
as the Mata Hart of the lax world, lo 
quote Alan Ibii, *the history of taxation 
reveals no other tax vbai has swept the 
world in some 30 yean, fiom theory to 
praetkn and has carried along with it 
academks who were once Asmiuivc and 
couMrias that once reiecied R*.* VAT has 
been adopsad by as many as 70 cewMries 


hi the world other on their own or on ihe 
advice of the IMF and it has been univer¬ 
sally ackxiowkdaed as a naiiona] sales tax 
which is evraion proof. The Financial 
Tima (London) was not exaggenii ng t he 
growing impdxUAce of VAT but was only 
stating a ground reality when, in iis cen* 
icnniai revi^. it obierv^. The economic 
and technological changes of the vecond 
half of the century...have made VAT the 
quaniesseniial modern lax*. Furl her it an¬ 
ticipated ihai if the trend towards higher 
VAT rates and fewer exemptions con* 
imued. 'the VAT would supplani ihe 
income lax a> ihe mosi impori^nt single 
sourer of revenue for several governments 
by the end of the century*.* 

(i| tVltat IS VAT? 

VAT is a tax levied on the value added 
in each siage o f (he producuoa and disi n* 
bution proems arid can be aptly defined 
as the ufiimaie form of consumption lax* 
at ion. In faci VAT is an aliernative way 
of collecting a (ax on consumption expen* 
diiure.^ VAT can be looked upon as a 
muUi-stage tax which produces a yield 
equivalent to that of a sinde-stage reiail 
sales lax. In other words, VAT is a tax 
which b levied in lieu of ihe cascade-type 
turnover sales (ax. The alleged preference 
to VAT over sales tax arises from the fact 
that it could help dispense with the 
cascading effects of Ihe turnover sales lax 
system which suffers from the snowballing 
incidence of tax over lax as the taxed pro¬ 
duct passes from the manufacturer to the 
wholesaler and from (he wholesakr to (he 
reiaiier. Most of the countries which have 
opted tor VAT have only Jeried it In lieu 
of eiihci cascading turnorer sales taxes or 
excisei.These include Argentina. Austria. 
Belgium. Elrazil, Chile, Denmark. Federal 
Republic of Germany. Ireland. Israd, 
lialy, Korea, Uuumbefg. Moiico. Nether* 
lands, Norway. South Africa, Spain. 
Sweden, Duwan and United Kingdom. 

(ii) VATasSubs/itiue/orCorponiion Tax 

VAT has also been viewed as a possible 
replacement for the corpoiWe income lax 
or what we call in India the corporation 
tax. The argumenu In favour of (his 
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jQttmmm (apart rdwc ud compa* 
satini import dutiei) under the Oneril 
Airtemcni on IknfTi end 7>ide (GATT) 
are allowed for the VAT. but not for the 
corporate income tax, astd the asiumpiion 
that corporate saving and inveument 
would witncK a tubfumiaj increase if 
VAT were to replace the corporate mcome 
tax. However, as pointed out by McUut, 
there was a '^larinf contrasi betw ee n the 
neutrality of c he ideal VAT and the rwA' 
neutrality of (be corporate income tax 
whkh discriminates between the incor* 
pprated and unincorpormied sectors of the 
economy, gainst equit y fin ancinp ai^ the 
use of capital in the incorpocmi^ sector, 
and between indusines",* in sptte of its 
alleped advan tapes, Me Lure held that 
whl le the el im inaiion of t he corporate in* 
come tax might create ''oiormous tax 
haven in retained earnings’*.’ the tax 
haven itself nvghi distort economic deo* 
sioRS \n important new ways. Secondly, it 
is virtually certain that any tax on value 
added would oontain etempiioos for those 
Hems which are admimstraiively difficult 
lo tax and it might well also contain ex* 
empiioRs to reduce the regiessiviiy of the 
value added tax. ^onhese rosons Mcluie 
wondered whether the gam in economic 
efficiency resulting from the tax subsiitu* 
lion would be great, a maner which had 
to be probed further. Beside it. McLure was 
against substituting a VAT for the cor* 
poriie income tax due lo the regressmty 
ol the VAT like any general tales tax, the 
VAT would take a decreasing share of in* 
come at income rises and thus would im* 
pose a properiionaieiy heavier burden on 
k)w income fa milks than on high income 
families. In Mclure’s perception, simple 
lubsHiulion of a VAT for the corporate 
income tax wiihoui either taxation of 
capital gains or low income relief would 
be completely unacceptable on equity 
grounds. Around this time (1972) the 
Nixon administration in the US was toy¬ 
ing with the idea of a federal lax on value 
added, the revenue from which would be 
used to relieve the burden of ihe then ex* 
isting local property i&xes iwd to finance 
public education. Considering (he several 
faults associated with local property 
taxation involving several court cases. 
McLure fell that Nixon’s proposal would 
be preferable to the ahemaiive of either 
forgoing badly needed public services or 
continued rebance on the propeiiy tax. 
While McLure viewed imposition of a 
federal VAT to replace lost property tax 
revenues as distincily infehor to replacing 
chese revenues through reform of the in¬ 
come ux system, he felt thM the question 
whether any future Amerian sales tax at 
the national level should lair the foem of 
a VAT or a retail sales tax deserved far 
most nplicit cocisidentioft than n had 
thus far rtecived. 


W aaa alMoNt u tte Corpacfr^ 
ta Iki hM alH> baca f mfoad ia tte 
Indian corned by Kina Banua and 
Uiha BesoM.* VAT has been looked 
upoe as one coobaoint theadvaaiago of 
being a gcnenl tax. whhout the disadvan* 
ages of eaended iopui tnaiion. As ic 
"does not pre mote wtkil iategntion so 
tong as thm are flo aemprions (5 impor¬ 
tant lecion in the middle of the chain of 
production, e is helpful for the effkknt 
and fist grmvBg companies" As such, the 
VAT is considmd co^ucive to efTicieocy 
since a firm a nor exetapicd from its tax 
habiliiy even if n falls into a lou since it 
pays tax nM OR its profits but on the value 
produced, it tries lo inprove its perfor* 
mance and reduce the com of production. 
Thus "it would also bring in an itwrease 
in net capital formation by rekasing in* 
vestable resourees to (he more efficiem 
sectors of the economy*’. It is common 
knowledge that under.the etisting tfruc* 
lure of corporate taxation, c or p or a tion lax 
is payable only by those companies which 
make pfofHs and that companies which 
make losses aic exempted from lax in spite 
of (he feci ihai "they use the resources of 
the natron in the same way in which the 
profit making firms do*’. In the case of 
VAT. however, companies or corporaiiom 
will try to "KOnomise on thcti pay roll 
(wages and salanesi and also in the con* 
sumption of raw maierials. Incentive to 
invest will increase in Ihe coe of efTicieni 
corporations because their capacity to 
save Will increase on account of lowr tax 
rates under the VAT!" For replacing the 
corporatioii tax by VAT. ihe cakulaiioru 
made by Saravane** for 1969*70 showed 
lhai the latter could hive been at I) per 
cent while the effective rate for the forroer 
was 46 pet cent. *ThiM tax evasion is also 
reduced mainly because the tax is divided 
into parts with (he resuK that the incentive 
to reduce the lax by any one firm is teduc* 
ed and h is m the interest of a firm to 
account for the taxes paid by the earlier 
firms through which the inputs have 
corner othermse the firms would have to 
pay the tax cisefT. If any nrm. therefore, 
understates its output, it would be caught 
by the disclosures of the Tinns buying in* 
puls from this firm. Thb type of cross* 
auditing enables the autherilies to plug 
the leakages.” Saravane has emphasised 
that VAT in lieu of corporation lax or as 
a supplement to the corporate profit tax 
was relatively more acc^Ki Me. In substi* 
luting for the existing corporation profit 
lax. there would be no additional ad¬ 
ministrative cost because the number of 
companies rta'srewd as tax payers would 
remain the same: "The introduciioii of 
TVA flkx on Vblue Added) as a supple* 
ment to corporate profit tax can be 
relatively less cumbersome and k would 
turn out to be a tax with high yielding 
potential at a small change in the rate can 
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gchaiiua IbH aspect gahu io l^or* 
taoce in vkw of the need for mobOiiiKion 
of additiorsal resources for financing 
plafts.**" 

However, adoption ot VAT io place of 
coloration tax would pose a difficiill 
task in a devdoping economy. In the first 
place, introduaioa of VAT would auto* 
matically bring within (he tax-net those 
companies which have zero or negative 
pre-tax profes. A study made by the 
Reserve Bank of Indie in respect of the 
finances of 1 ,S>I medium and large 
Unuted companks showed that during 
lyTO-Tl. out of 1401 public limited com¬ 
panies, MS or nearly one-fourth made 
negative pre-tax profiii and out of these 
MS companks. (here were hardly a fekr 
which added no value during the course 
of their operations. Linder Vi^T sjeterB. 
how^tr. ^«n these compenies would be 
liable to pay tomeihing wh ich couM pro¬ 
ve to be a great burden for them. Aoeor* 
ding to a school of ihovghi the policy of 
avoiding taxation of invesimeni goods 
under the VAT could be advantageous for 
dMioped countries but would not be a 
good policy option for a developing 
economy like India where there Is need for 
encouraging labour-intensive production 
(echniquet. Since the VAT is like a turn¬ 
over tax or sales tax, ii has been appre¬ 
hended that >1 may have an adverse im* 
pact on the pnee level ai least in the short 
run because the VAT would be shifted to 
consumers in the form of higher priea 
and in the process fuel inflationary 
pressures in the economy. Moreover VAT 
requires a complete change ”noi only in 
the etisting structure of corporation tn 
but also in ihe approach lo the Indian 
economic developmem”. It has been held 
that if the fovemmeni tries to adopt i 
Single rate VAT. workers, shareholders and 
landlords will have to pay the same pro- 
ponkm of their wages, dividends, reni 
(provided there is complete forward shif¬ 
ting of the (ax). Barman and Bisonar 
finally conclude that there is no need for 
substituting (he aisiing corporation lax 
by (he VAT while there is a need lo 
simplify the corporaiionux structureand 
minimise ad hoc changes I herein.^* 
Besides making the VAT regressive, there 
are praciical problems in bringing within 
the arobii of VAT a large nu mber of smal I 
businessmen who maintain no proper 
records. The fact that the scheme ol 
presumptive income tax introduced in the 
last year's budget (1992*9)) for small 
traders and businessmen in India has been 
pruclicalty a nan-siarier confirms this 

posit km. 

(iii) kAT and Ex^ Ou/tes 

That VAT is levied on a price which is 
inclusive of customs and excise duties ii 
a fundamental principle in the theory of 
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(be vtiue added tax synm. WUk VAT 
ttold be kevied a» weO edudint costomt 
and excise duties. H is administratively 
more convenient to levy the VAT on the 
ail'inclusive base afid then make adjust* 
mcnis for the excise duties, if necesse^. 
inasmuch as the customs and etcne duties 
are levied reltfiiely early in the produc* 
lion process as rlihtly pointed out by 'Diii. 
On the other hand, levy of excise duties 
on ■ base includini VAT ufould be ad¬ 
ministratively cumbersome Whenmr a 
VAT is started the excise duty rates are ad* 
justed in such a way that the retail price 
of excisable commodities ncludini VAT 
and excise duties docs not chanae. Even 
thoufth India introduced a modified ver 
Sion of VAT ailed MODVAT in 
it needs to be mentioned that MODVAT 
is not a VAT in the true sense of its term. 
To quote Tail, “India has iniroduced a 
MODVAT which is not a VAT but a 
federal excise to fei around the powerful 
inicresis of the states and their state sales 
laxes."'' Despite the established position 
ihai a value added tax iv lev led m replace* 
mem of the ascadin$ turnover sales tax 
which IS administered by states. VAT has 
been lenerally prescribed as a federally 
levied lax, presumably with a view to 
ensure uniformity in commodity taxation 
throuthoui the country, Asxordinf to this 
school, introduction of VAT m a federal 
economy would invariably require the 
states 10 surrender their powers of sales 
laxahoR lo the federal fovernmeni Later 
in this paper mc have questioned the logic 
behind this popular international ap* 
proach to VAJ. As sales tax is the single 
largest source of revenue to almost all the 
states in India, any move lo replace it by 
a central VAT could have venous poliikal 
repercussions The Tax Reforms Commit* 
tec, fully seized of this predicament, has 
made a guarded recommeiidabon that ad¬ 
ministratively il would be more convenient 
if VAT at the wholoale stage is collected 
by the sales tax department of the states 
concerned In close coHyperanon with the 
officers of ihe central excise department 
and Ihe amount of VAT collected could 
be allowed lo be retained by the slate 
where it is collected. 

The committee ha» further recommend¬ 
ed that (he central VAT can be levied with 
Ihe co'operation of Ihe states which can 
be persuaded to accept this levy, because 
(heir own right to levy the sales lax on 
goods will in no way be circumsenbed uid 
at the same time they will get the entire 
revenue from VAT at Ihe wholesale stage. 
As regards sales tax, the committee U of 
ihe view ihai rhiv tav could be converted 
into a form of state VAT within the manu¬ 
facturing sector and there would be no 
need for levying saka tax at more than iwo 
rates, since ihc dlsiribuiional and other 
non-revenue obyeciive could be left to be 
performed by the central taxes which 


unifor^ thmi^oai 0* 
coMflfQc tbeae reeoQsncnduioas, Ihe 
c o oi a dBee haa tried lo proae u the imereati 
of the gra i tt. These measures ^nc, in our 
view, would not be sufTidait for a saiis- 
facioey sv^ch-over to a VAT in the con* 
text of fiscal federalism in India. Before 
we take up ihb quesuon for a derailed 
analysis, rt would be useful if we look at 
the expertersce of other federations in iMs 
respect. 


flRMloa iMiodwod It IW nM 
p ow tre d (he SUMS to hi the Mk VAT 

rales thcinselva and graduae them' accor¬ 
ding to their ftdividual assessment of the 
imponance cC goods aisd services. Under 
the new system, the stales ere to gel 7$ per 
cent of the menus from the scale VAT and 
the balance 25 per cent would go lo the 
municipaliiire. \Me shall have an o(^>or' 
tunity lo refer to the BrazUian moM in 
the third section of this paper. 


li 

Approach lowania VAT in fhkrr 
Fedreal Kconomit^ 

(I) Fnienf ke/>ubiH of Cfcrmunv 

In Ihe Federal Republic of Germany. 
VAT is haisdied by the states who colkci 
Ihe tax at uniform rates fixed by the 
federal government and the total VAT 
revenue is shared between the federal 
government and the states rossghly in the 
ratio of 7Ch30 with some special provisions 
for a larger share for ecorsomkally weaker 
States. The sharing between the federal 
government and the states is reviewed 
penodkaUy and refixed ihrot^ prolong¬ 
ed and fairly difficvli negotiations Hul- 
mg this syvem as The simplest praciscal 
appfOKh*. Tilt has recommended ihis as 
the 'preferred option' for VAT in a federal 
siruciurc.** tAk shall have an occasion to 
examine this view in the finar section ol 
ihrs paper. 

til) BrezU 

Prior to 199. the Brazilian VAT system 
was similar to the German vysrem in the 
sense that the federal gorernmeni deter* 
mined the base and rates. However, the 
VAT base in Bra/il was much smaller as 
Mems like agricultural inputs, minerals, 
fuels, fresh food and several services had 
been excluded. Brazil levies 11 per ceni tax 
on inicr-state sales atsd 17 per cent on 
inira*statesaks. Further, while the federal 
government levies the VAT on manufac* 
lurers’ iaier*state trade, ihr slates 
ihemseivcs levy the Intra-state VAT up to 
Ihe retail sale. The lower rate of tax for 
oui*of*suie reles. fixed mainly to satisfy 
the consumer stales, leads to certain 
administrative compitcaiions and conse¬ 
quently lo rax evasson. This system, 
however, is not adminisimively feasible 
since Ihe end'User is generally templed to 
buy oiM of stale due to the lower rax rate 
of I] percent rather than within Utestate 
ai a lax rate of 17 per cenL*' Moreover, 
a firm purchasing any of the several lax- 
inputs will have k** credit lo off¬ 
set against its VAT Isabiliiy on sales than 
it should and Ihe VAT oq^its value added 
Will be much higher. While this could be 
justified to some eoem. there b a constant 
conflict between producer and consumer 
states. ModificaiiOAs to the Brazilian con* 


liii) Mexkv 

There are 31 sutci and a federal district 
in Mexico and it is the states who are in 
charge of collection and administration of 
VAT in Medco and remit the eniare revenue 
to the federal government and get in 
return 19 percent of the colleetiooi. Even 
(hough Ihe model is similar to that of the 
Federal Rep&Uic of Germany, dispropor* 
lionaiely lower share m VAT rmenue to 
(he states is a dampening factor for the 
efTicrency in collection. The Mexican 
revenue-sharing formula is based on 
economic condiiiont in different states. 
*The redistribution formula does carry a 
weight for the vaT colleciiort efforts of 
the states, effen being defined as the ratio 
of change in the paiiscular sjate to the 
total change n collection. I n practice, the 
reward hardly works out to one per ceni 
of the collections. Iniroducimn of VAT in 
Maico has also left Ihe staio rather unen* 
thusiastic aboui sales tax colkctions pure¬ 
ly for the benefit of Ihe federal govern¬ 
ment. Further the federal distnet^despiie 
accounting for 50 per cent of the tax¬ 
payers. collecis only 20 per cent of the 
rrrenue. The collection efficiency also 
vanes substare tally from siaie to state but 
these problema are more institutional in 
character and not in any way aiiiibuuble 
to Ihe structure or administration of VAT. 

<iv> Afftntmo 

Argentina has chosen a federal VAT ad¬ 
ministered by the federal government 
under which the tax-revenue is shared with 
the states, using a revenue sharing for¬ 
mula. The Argentine VAT system suffers 
from a major flaw in that i he powers en¬ 
joyed by the states to gram exemptions 
under the federal VAT kad to erosion of 
the federal m base. 

<v) Austnlia 

The Aiassrallan wholesale rax system b 
considered to be Vocnpla, inequiiabk and 
inefficient'.'* While Australia for 

woietime toyed whh intiodwction of 

either a retail saks tax or a VAT in order 
to mobilise more rmrenue and reduce per¬ 
sonal marginal income tax rales, it finally 
gave up both options and decided to a- 
tend the oisiing wholesak tax and levy 
a separate tax on services. The aUeged 
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Mfb aAinutraihc and eptH 

aCTonned wiih VAT. ralaiivcly lupr 
scope for Ux ewton conpaicd to reuik 
soles ux, oversuied dums for ux credit 
as a potential loophole and concerns 0 - 
pressed by (ride unions regardinf rcfro* 
Bivity of VAT have been aied 0 some of 
the reasons for Australia decidmi atairw 
VAT However, accordint to some others, 
the real reason atainsi introduction of 
VAT was the far ireaier lead time re* 
qmred, of the order of additional 12 
months, for teitini approval of parlia¬ 
ment 0 compared to mail uks lax u it 
would be practically difficuh to let any 
law pmsed throu|h parliament which hu 
a term of only three years in Australia 

(vi) Canada 

Canada, like Australis, rdievonan un 
saiisfaciory manufacturers’ tax which is 
lenerally believed 10 involve diMoriing 
cascaded tax clcmcnis in exports Again 
nvcal federalism has been the mam siumb 
ling blOik in bwtkh over 10 a VAT in 
Canada all nccpi one among the II pro 
Vinces in Canada have substantial inde 
pendent retail sales tax which they are 
ivluctant 10 give up In 1981. the Canadian 
luihonites published a proposal for sales 
ux re for m suggest mg three possible sales 
taxes The first and most pteferrvd opt ion 
was a 'fiaiionai sales tax* which represents 
a direct subtraClive accounts based VAT 
<(he business iiansler laxi based on com 
pany accounts beuuse its eflects on prKes 
would not be 0 plicii and a retail sales tax 
could still be levied m addition to it 
Under this syaem. while the tax would be 
at a single fedool rate umform thrwi^oui 
the country, ihe provinces would have 
some rinibility 10 levy iteir own local 
variants 011 the rate Thus if the lederal 
rate IS 8 per cent, Newfoundland could 
supplement this with a provincial rate of 
2 per cent while British Columbia could 

levyBpercem Provinces which decide to 
have no truck with the sales tax would be 
taxed at a <cro rale The tax would be 
federally administered based on accounts 
by the Income 7^ department The Cana* 
dian authorities claim that ihe naiional 
sales lax system would be revenue neutral 
the final lax collected on a product would 
be the same as it would be under a com 
bined retail sales tax m the province in 
which the goods are corsumed Thx* 
payers, however, 0 Tkit pomis out, would 
face a tax return with II columns. 10 for 
ot her provi nets and I for npons for both 
inputs and outputs which would make the 
system aJminniruiively quite cumber* 
some if only ihe coHSperaiion of pro- 
Vinces could be secured, the federal 
authornm are confideni oi making a sue* 
cess of the system by goii^ ahead with 
either 1 federally adminisierad direct* 
tubtraaive VAT or a straightforward 
VAT like mayor difference between (he 
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two ailcmativci li that the direct* 
iCCDUQU-beacd tax would neooaanly un* 
ply a uniform bare and a un$k rau VAT, 
where M the Mcond opuem could involve 
raenpdOQs vkd nuinple races The na* 
(lonaJ sales ux imolwes bodk federal and 
provincial agreemeni on the base but 
allows difTercn 1 raiea, while the federal— 
only goods and services VAT u simple to 
operate but caanoi accom mort a te esemp* 
ikom and multiple raus. The difTkcuby of 
rcadung a uoi^wy agreereeni wHh the 
pravincei, apart froBihc usual apprahen* 
uoni regarding regrcuiviiy and pnee ef* 
fecii, has pcobaWy been the ouior factor 
inhibiiing Canada from adopCkoa of the 
VAT” 

(vii) Un*iad %tatn 

United Sum. wuh a federal siructure. 
provides an important case study for coo 
sideraikoo of VAT for a federal economy 
in general and India m particular Even 
though the US has been inieresied m VAT 
for Ihe Iasi JOyearv introduction of VAT 
m the US dO 0 not seem to be anywhere 
neat the horiAn The mam reason lor this 
phenomenon 11 that the US does nm 
merely appear to be sacisriol with ns a 
iMing sutev* retail sales axes but the 
posiibihty of the lederal goernment usur 
pmg (he powers ol ihe sum* powers of 
sales uxatKMi has been kaepmg the US 
away from VA 1 ai a respcct^de disunce— 
a factor which should not escape aitcn 
non while concmplaimg a design for VAT 
system in India In the late 70s, Con 
grcNsman UIbnan came up with a pro 
posal for VAT to replace pan of the 
payrol 11 ax. personal incom e tax and cor 
porate income tax lor S52 btllion. SiO 
biHion and S28 bilikon rvspectively This 
proposal was subyect 10 a great deal of 
public debate even after 1990 when 
Ullman lost his elcvtion In 1991. Charles 
McLure proposed (hu if there were to be 
a division in favour of a federal sales ux. 
M might bcprefenWeiOfOin for a federal 
retail sales ux rather ihan (o Apenment 
with new iikd unfamiliar form of sales 
tax, the VAT** ^ Charles GgMn made a 
fruitless attempt m 1983 (o convipce the 
publK thai a 10 per ceni VAT on all pur 
chases would not only finance the defence 
budget but help 10 balance (he budget 0 
well ^ In 1994 RKhaid Lindholm pro¬ 
posed that the corporate and personal in- 
corne taxes 0 wril 0 the estate uses could 
be replaced by a VAT at IS per cent and 
a net worth tax m 2 pet cent under which 
the VAT would become (he mayor source 
of current revenues while (he rote of the 
net worth ux would be to uiyed better 
equity into (he ux structure than the pre* 
tent direct ux 0 ° In 1995. Seiutor Roth 
opted for a Business ‘^anifer Ihx (BTTl 
using the diract subUMiwe method under 
which all tradoswnh at urnokcr oceedmg 
SIO million, csoept ituilcrs. were 10 sub¬ 


tract inputs from outpun leaving ralur 
added, namely, wages and profits, to be 
uxed ^ This VAT would be available not 
Hily for being rebated on 0 poru but aha 
would be eligible for a credit agunsi the 
soculsecuniyux Howerar. this prepotal 
suffered from a serious flaw in the sense 
(hat II would meumorphise on indirect ux 
into a direct tax. leading to violation of 
mport rebate regulations under iheCATT 

would now like to look at various 
possible options proposed for a US VAT 
3ne such option would be to continue ihe 
msiing state retail salK taxes parallel to 
a federal retail sales tax The rales of sales 
ux levied by Males m the US are around 
5 to 7 per tent for a /ederal retail sales 
tax xystem to be viably the tederal rate hm 
to be a minimum of 5 per cent without 
which It may not be possible 10 cover the 
costs of establishmeni and ihe Collection 
machinery In that event ihe combined 
federal and Mate retail ules taxes would 
be 10 per cent or more whivh would pro* 
ve unduly ActSStv^ Besides traders would 
lace increased handling costs ’'unlen 
exempiions, lax periods, reiurns. audiii 
and penalties are mode ideniicar'* If 
they were 19 be made uniform then one 
could question the need lor isvo separate 
taxes Theucond^ioniuo continue Ihe 
existing stale retail sales lax in combina 
tion with a federal VAT This wnuld again 
involve traders having to hie two separate 
reiurns **iaxin| diflereni goods and ser* 
VIC 0 with differing exemptions'* some 
goods may besubjeci to stale reiail sales 
laxes and some subyect 10 federal lax and 
some both Furihenn the Ub. by a couri 
ruling, mailorder traders are exempt from 
any obligation tu collect taxes from om 
of state purchases unless the trader has a 
buuness presence in that stale, which gives 
the mail order trading houses a compeii 
ive advantage over others.'^ The com 
binaiion of state retail sales tax and a 
federal VAT may not only be pragmatic 
0 u would in all likdihood be opposed 
by commercial interests bui could also 
lead to certain amount ot cascading The 
ihtrd option is to combine siaie VATi with 
a federal ratvl sales tax This possibilny 
too has been considered impraclKal on 
two graunds. vi^ the states in the US 
would loath to migrate from their present 
state retail saks tax towards a VAT system 
and different stares’ VATs with different 
bases and different ram could invariably 
lead to several adminisiniive bottlenecks 
m the inter state sale transactions The 
fourth option is a combination of federal 
and state VAT^ li has been alleged that 
(his option could also run into difTiculties 
if different states decide to levy different 
rates of VAT The VAT content of the 
com modules subyect to inier-sute and 
Hiira-tuie sales could be different depen* 
ding on the sute in which the goods 
originated, via. ux credit Q n each invoice 
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qmM be quite diffneiK for idoMkal 

foods if tb^ had onfioaied in different 
ffUies. As obe e mtd by Ibii. H may not be 
foaiiMe for iradm to apply the joint 
federal and nme VAT me to inpuie fbr 
fetlinf credit iiainsi VAT liability on 
sales, u ihdr state VAT rate could differ 
from the VAT rate of the oportiiif sutr. 
"there is no way out of this dilemasa 
ualess full harmonlsaiioA of rates and 
tiOveraie is obtained'*.^’ 

After ewninini the pros and cons of 
various such alternatives, Tail concludes 
that in a federal structure the pnferred op* 
tioA to implement a VAT system would be 
to adopt a form of tc^vnue-sharinf on the 
lines of the one prevailing in the Federal 
Republic of Germany.^ This would in* 
vo^ the stats surrendering their saks tax 
powers to the federal governmeni and in 
return settle for a share in the VAT 
rMtuie. While this system might work 
smoothly in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, it is doubiful if the same could 
work in a large fcdoal sysisn bke the US. 
Canada or India with slates giving up 
their sovereign powers of sales taxation 
flol to speak ordifTiculiiesaMOciaied whh 
working out a mutualy acuepubie menue* 
sharing formula. Even in Federal Republic 
of Germany, the negotiations between ibe 
federal govermem and the suies (lander) 
in the matter of revenuC'Sharing have pro* 
vtd prolonged, difficuU and sometimes 
even painful. Funher the states would 
have no latitude ic use different rates or 
differeni bases. Mclure fell that this 
method did not appear to be "an appro* 
priate or politically viable solution to the 
issues of inter*iovernmenul relations'’.^ 
The second-best solution, according to 
1hU. is to use federal and slate VATs on 
the same base, with the same definition 
and treatment of goods and services where 
the iraden would register only once, com 
pieie the same forms, and make a single 
return.^ This again would require sur* 
rendenng the powers of sales tax by the 
stales to the federal government and 
iherefocemay not be practical. If different 
rates were allowed, it would resuh in states 
with low tax rates finding th^r merchaAit 
Importing inputs from high-tax states off* 
setting their input liability and effective* 
ly reducing their VAT liability and the 
state revenue. Tait has suggested switch* 
over to a direct subtractive method of 
calculating VAT as a possible solution to 
this problem. Under this system, ’’each 
trader in each state would calculate his ac¬ 
tual value added for his accounts, and the 
federal and state VAT» could be levied at 
whatever rates were wanted'*^' For this 
method to work, it is necessary that the 
VAT should be calculated by the income 
tax auihoriiiei from the same accounts as 
the corponie income lax Thu procedure, 
however, will change the character of VAT 
from a sales tax (indirect tax) to a direct 


tw^^HdaaaaBdwotdd—a—iocop- 
tiavantaj the GATT iTgulidmil Funher, 
•f Mci«R obrerrea "Imports wouU be 
drreriid throu^ Che siacea tasih the lowest 
TVA (tax go value added) rates and a* 
pons through the sutes wiih the highest 
raws"." 

Nevertheless VAT cootinucs to engage 
the aiteniion in the US as a means of 
generaiing an increase in nci revenue and 
reduce govern me w borrowing: 

Iweresr m the... VAT., wilt inaeaw as the 
Gramm*RudiBaA*NoMings targets Tm 
deTicti redwctloii become Increasii^ly dil* 
ficuh to achieve through budget cuts.** 
Alan tbit sums up opposition to a US 
VAT as follows: 

(i| Liberals oppose VAT on grounds of 
regmsivity. 

<ii) Conservatives fear the VAT as a 
'money machine*. 

(liil Both liberals and conservatives 
worry that a VAT would be mfUiionary. 

|iv) State and local ofTcials are con* 
earned about a VAT’s intruuoo into iheir 
traditional preserve for raiiiftg revenue. 

(v)Boih federal and state offkcials fear 
that the VAT would be an administiatire 
nightmare.** 

The interest in VAT has pihaed more 
momentum in the recent years at the US 
mainly due to the fact that it does hold 
out poteniia) for augmeming the federal 
revenue. Introduction of VAT in ihe US 
could possibly help financing social 
security, encourage savmp and pave the 
way for resiiuciuring of the direct taxes. 
It his been estimated that a general 5 per 
cent VAT could yield US S70 billion in 
1911 and a VAT exempting food. hou»mg 
and nvedical care could yield US $40 
bilfeon. Neveitheless. ifuroduetkm of VAT 
u) US is siiewi) with hurdles mainly imp* 
ingjog on fiscal federalism as the states 
would not like to give up their sovereign 
powers of sales taxation. Presideni Clin* 
ton is reported to have recently stated that 
he has not been convinced that a naiioo* 
wkde VAT would be necessary: *'| have 
nevre been ccmviisced that we've had to gc 
to a* VAT tax; we have some significant 
reservations about k**. Let us now proceed 
to examine the possibility of introducing 
a VAT in India which coul J also provide 
a suitable model for a or Canadian 
VAT. 

Ill 

VAT in thr Context of Indian 
Frdcraliam 

The above discussioo was mainly in the 
context of a possible V^T kx the US bui 
several difTi^iies asaociaied with the 
various options broadly hold good for a 
country like India or even Canada with 
a federal stricture and similar powers ol 
laxiiion enjoyed by the states. In fact the 


probing of iMdudflt VAT ig Mia 
would bmne fbr orore difficult aiiiea 
sales tax happens to be the only elanlc 
source of menue available lo tire sutes. 

As mentioned earlier, the Ibx Reforms 
Comminee (TRC) has obmrved that it 
would be Ideal if one comprehensive VAT 
could replace the present system of cen* 
tral excise, sates' sales uies and other 
indirect taxes except the sute levy on 
alcoholic liquor and the state entertain* 
ment tax. However, it is the translation of 
this theory ino practice in the conted of 
fucal federalism as it operates In In^a 
which is an extremely difOculi and ddi* 
cate task. In the field of commodity tax* 
ation, the Constitution of India has 
assigned the powers of cusicsns and fltcise 
taxation to the central government with 
the etception of excise on alcoholic liquor 
while the states have been given the powers 
of sales taxiaon. Before cximining the 
question of iitroducini a VAT in India, 
it is nqi merely uMful but quite necessary 
to understand and appreciate the naiurc 
and import of these two l^ies. There is 
no essential difference between the two 
from Ibe angle of incidenre on ihe con* 
sumcr but it hat lo be recognised that the 
iwo laxcs aie not identical or inter* 
changeable and there are some basic dif 
ferences between the iwo levies. In the first 
piacq an excire is a l^y at t he production 
point whereas a tales tax is levied on a 
commodity a one or more points of sale 
or purchtse between ihe stages of prodvc> 
tlon and final consumption. On the other 
hand, there could be only one stage at 
which any particular commodity com* 
pletes its production process and therefore 
the incidence of an excise duly should 
theoretically be only at one point. Since, 
however, the component pans of the com* 
modiiy could have themselves been the 
subieci to txgse duty, an excise duty on 
the final prodici could in practice involve 
a multiple duty on the components unless 
the duty is based on the value added com¬ 
ponents only li was with a view to 
eliminate cascading in the incidence of 
excise duty that government of India 
introduced MODVAT—a subject to which 
we referred to briefly earliet. We have dealt 
with MODVAT in detail later in this sec* 
lion. In the case of sales, the same com* 
modiiy might pass through various stages 
of sal^ makmg itself susceptible to sales 
tax at more than one point, depending 
upon the syaem of the sales tax levy. 
While an excue levy ends at the produc¬ 
tion point and does not take into account. 

even indirectly, elements of com that are 

incurred after the pn^uetton siage. e g. 
freight, insurance, distribution charges 
and the like, a sales ux is on a much more 
comprehensire concept of cere and touches 
not merely the cost at the production 
poini, but also subsequent elements in* 
eluding profis and the excise duty Kself. 
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Ttif iiliici lf» tMcM «poa Jn the 
eerHer Mlon on tad cKiie dutiet. 

It shouki tbo be iccotmted that the tx- 
dseduty la Inht. beint t omon Wv)^ das 
not dlf^fltitie between one ccfion end 
tnother and ii uniform (hrou^houi the 
country while (he sales (aa s^aiem and the 
imtcsofiakttax diffCTfcDcnuaietoatatt. 
Aiain, while moet of the eaeise duties are 
specific, sales taaes are ad lefomr kvlei 
with the resilt that durint * period of 
high innatioiv (he sales taa yield auto* 
matically goes up» other things remaining 
the same In certain countries where o- 
cise duties areoclusively reserved for the 
centre, the levy of sales tax by states has 
been ^Id to be’unconstitutional on the 
ground that they are subsuntiaUy the 
same as excise duties. Similarly theques* 
(ion has also been raised whether (he ed 
valorem excise duties art not really sales 
taxes. As poinced oui by (he Fourth 
Finance Commission, thepoinr ihai needs 
10 be noied is ihai despite all (hesc 
similarities both taxes have ‘Mistin* 
guishing features" and both have *% 
positive place in a compreh ensive system 
of (auiion and are expressly mentioned 
in our Const it ui Ion"." 

During (he Iasi 43 years, union excise 
dunes and stale sales taxes have expand* 
ed xubstantidly exhibiting phenomenal 
growth and buoyancy. In 1930*31. the 
aggr^Mte yidd from the two levies was 
roughly Rs 121 crore. representing l.}per 
cent of the national income during that 
year. By 1963 *64, this level went up (o 
Rs 99^’rore. accounting for 5.1 per cent 
of the national income By 1960*90, U rose 
to Rs 37,466 crore accounting for 10.37 
per cent of ntfional income Among the 
tax receipts of union government, the 
excise receipts occupy the most dominant 
position and account for 43 per cent of 
the total tax receipts of the centre as com* 
pared to 16.3 per cent during I950>$1. Ihk* 
ing all the states together, the yield from 
state sales taxes in I93&5i was around 
Rs 60crore, accounting for 27.3 percent 
of the aggregate state taxes. During 
1991*92, the sales tax revenue represented 
around 54 per cent of the loul yit\d from 
state taxes. In the .structure of the state 
finances, the position of sales taxes is 
broadly simitar to union excise dunes in 
t he case of i he union* finances, though t he 
relative importance of the sales tax dif¬ 
fers from state lo state. Sales rax is the 
single largest source of revenue to almost 
every state government accounting for 
about 60 to 70 per cent of t he stales' own 
uix fcvenue in the case of soxral stales as 
could be seen from the table. That the 
share of sale (axes in the total tax* 
revenue of ihc centre and ihe slates has 
increased from 12 per cent in 1960-61 to 
about 21 per cent at present bears elo¬ 
quent tettitnuny to ih< growing impor¬ 
tance of this tax tn India. As a percentage 


of (he total aa md— the ttom m- 
dudiBB thdr share it ccatnJ tuies, the 
sham i( lalei lax haa Ipg eaied frooi 26 
peracmin 196M lo anuad 36.5 per ceai 
in 1969*90. Modoflhenaaslevy uxoa 
m RiaierUk as well as other inputs. 
SequeliotheameodmemtotheContiiu* 
two »1962. sales laa has baome leviable 
on »ork*coAtraos, IbreHurchascs and 
leases though this has been challenged in 
(he cDuru of law. * Among the various 
incemives 4^icd by state gpvemmenu lo 
encourage growth of indusffiet. sales lax 
concesliOAs either as defenili ot conces* 
ssonaJ rates are quite aigrifkani. Such 
concessional rates of saks taa or etemp- 
lions are availible for smaB scale and tiny 
industries in mac stata asvd medium and 
large indusiries in twelve siaies. In addi* 
two lo the goseral saks tax, central saks 
tax is colkcicd on an inier'SUie irtns* 
actions. 

The Fourth Finance Commission, 
which was called upon to mcaturt the 
combined inddcnce iheaetwo taxes and 
(he effect of the incidence on production, 
consumption or export of the commo* 
dilies taxed, aamined the possibility of 
determining ihe proportkm that the com* 
bined money buiden of union exebe 
duties and sales ujus bore to the sak price 
of each taxed commodity. The commis* 
sion found (hat even Ihit limited study 
brisikd with several diffWiiiks: whik ex¬ 
cise duiics were mouly in temu of spedfic 
rates, saks taxes, being od vahrrm levies, 
created the problem of converting the ex¬ 
cise rates to od votoerm rales "For the 
same commodiiy. excise rates diFfeied for 
different caisgories. whereas in the caK 
of saks lax there was no such differentia- 
tton in general" Further there was so 


much dl vai shj i la the aysieo of eaka tax* 
levy from one siair to another that the 
qwettion of bringfng Ihem to a uniform 
scik was a yob in Itself. 

The commtauon noied ihat wheievcr 
the saks tax rales were on the bask of a 
singk-pennt kvy. ihe problem was limpk 
whik where these rates were in terms of 
multi-point, doubte-poim or a combina* 
lion of various systems, the comtrvion of 
these levies iiao sii^poini tales created 
several problems. The commitslOA ako 
observed that the local inddenee of the os* 
cue duty and sales laxes on manufoctitfed 
commodliiR mighi aHo hm« lo induda 
Ihe incidence of excise duty and sake lax 
on their componenic the determlnarioei 
of this muliipk incidence was not always 
easy. The commission found that Ihc 
states were noi in a position lo furnish 
data regarding the total value of saks and 
local take tax colkciions under each Ham. 
Had ihis data been made availaUc the 
problem of convening other levies into 
singk'poini levies might have been for 
easier, ihc commiiswn felt. In view of 
these reasons i he commission found H dif* 
ficuli to pursue even ihc limiied study of 
the proportion that the money burden 
bore to ihc price m each exdsabk 
commodity. 

Even if the commission were able to 
determine the proportion that ihe money 
burden of the two taxes bore to the local 
price of a commodity, it might not have 
taken (hem for in relaiiOA to the main tart 
before them ince Ihe commission had to 
issesi the effect that money burden had 
on production, consumption or etpon Ol 
a commodity whik the factor of taxation 
had a bearing on the price of a commodi¬ 
iy and in the commission’s view, this was 
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l Awdhra PndAh 

29t6 

1626 

54.3 

2 Bihar 

1336 

940 

70.4 

3 Coi 

93 

64 

669 

4 Gujjial 

3bl7 

1642 

6! 1 

3 Harym 

i27e 

354 

43,3 

6 Karnataka 

2690 

1603 

55.7 

7 KeraU 

1642 

995 

60.6 

a Madhya Piwdnli 

2030 

943 

46.0 

9 Mahamshtra 

5491 

3039 

53.3 

to Orissa 

1306 

470 

36i> 

II Punsab 

1324 

643 

42.3 

12 Raksihan 

1314 

730 

54.2 

13 *fomil Nadu 

3340 

2266 

66.4 

14 Uttar Pradfih 

3209 

1392 

49.3 

13 west Be«|al 

2679 

1)20 

493 

13 States <A1 

33615 

IM63 

54.3 

25 Suies <B> 

34920 

11907 

54.14 
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BP more ihaii *^oac out of t bon of ini* 
ponaot fpcton’'. Acconltni to the con* 
mUskm. unlos they «ere ia a pouiioo to 
undcfuke for each ocuible item detailed 
ca«-aMlysi$ audin of the type that were 
wually undertaken hy the Ibriff Commi- 
aon, they would nor be able to determine 
whether iu production, consumption or 
e^ton was being hampered on accourv of 
the outuive burden of either these two 
Uacs or lome other factorv In order to 
recommend any ceilings on tales (axes the 
cominiision had not only todetermine the 
combined incidence of the two taxes but 
•Iso the separate incidence of each. The 
commission observed that e«tn if data 
were available it would be "analytically 
inpoftsiMe to be precise about the effect 
of one or two variables when the number 
of variables was lO large"' with the result 
the commission found ihermeivts unable 
to undertake these detailed studies. 

Certain states had represented before 
the commission that in lodging the 
reasonableness of the restraint that a tax 
imposed on production and consumption, 
one had to keep sevctal factors in mind: 
in the care of certain commodities it might 
well be the objective of the govern.nent 
policy to limit the growth of consumption 
and (tfoduciioi) and m the case of such 
commodities no corrective action was call* 
ed for. If the combined incidence of the 
two levies went to inhibit consumptkm of 
essential consumer items to the detriment 
of the living standards, corrective action 
had to be taken. Similarly, if taxation had 
an inhibiling effect on the production of 
intermediate and capital goods, it was 
definitely a maiier for concern. Apart 
from the quanium of the tax there was 
also (he manner of imposiiion and col* 
lection. If (he taxes were levied or collected 
in a manner which would stand in the way 
of the efficient organisation and develop* 
merit of industry^if it would prevent the 
diversification or location of industry on 
rational lines or the organisation of 
procurement of raw materials or disiri* 
butlon of products in the most economic 
maniKr-'ilieR was a case for overhaul of 
the taxation scheme. In the then prevajl- 
mg situation (his question was also impor¬ 
tant from the point of view of promotion 
of exports. Most states had assured the 
commission that so far as this aspect was 
concerned, (hey themselves were very coth 
sdous of the need lor exports and were 
devising suitable adjustments in sales tax 
levies with a view to reducing any dis¬ 
incentive effect that the sales taxes might 
have on exports. 

With these observations, the Fourth 
Firunce Comnissiofl proceeded to oamine 
the manner in which better co*ordination 
between union ocise duties and sales taxes 
levied by the states could be broughi 
about. All the states had conceded the 
point that "unrcstrkied and un*coonli* 


naied^mretiOB nighi aflbct pcodiKtiOB ae 
well at exports astd that (hot was need 
(or cD^idinaiion between the tax pobcies 
of the untoo and the states'*. As to 
whether ibis co-onlination could be 
achieved through a system of ceilings on 
sales tax rats on certain commodiiics. 
combined with a nnandal sanction in the 
form of the possibiliiy of a cut in the 
Stales share cut of union excise duties in 
case a state exceeded ihe ceilings, was a 
matter on which the states had expressed 
strong views. 

The stales dr^ the pointed atieniion 
of the commission to the faci that *sales 
tax was Ihe only elastic source of revenue 
left with them and any attempt to place 
resirktions on iheir freedom in this field 
of taxation would affea their capacity to 
raise resources and would thus handicap 
them in relaiicn to the requirememsof the 
Fourth Five^war Plan. Sales lax was 
nsenlially of regional appliaiion and was 
almost Ihe only major iniirsimeni left 
with them for shaping ihdreconomic and 
industrial policy**. The commission noted 
thai Ihe states had been using sales tax 
along with power tariffs forgiving incen* 
five 10 industry and irade and any dilU' 
tion ol iheir power in this respect would 
mean setback to their efforts for encoui^. 
ing the growth of induMry and trade 
within iheir tespeciive areas. U was felt 
ihai any ccilmg on sales tax rates det^* 
mined by the Finance Commission for a 
period of Five years would rsnove iheele* 
meni of ftexiNliiy from the laxaiion 
system of the state and wosdd *>cui at ihe 
very root of the principle of Mates* 
autonomy, ther^. weakenmg ihe federal 
Mructure^. U Nidabo bom contended thai 
the “tnechimsm of adjustments in the 
share out of an item of devolution, depen* 
ding on the otisefvmnce of speciTicd con* 
diiioru by the states, might well be incon* 
sisienl with the constitutional provisions 
regarding sharing of taxes**. 

While union mdse duties were not com¬ 
pulsorily divisible, it was argued that once 
a lax was made diviaible according to a 
ceruin formula, it had acquired all the 
elements of a devolution it'em and any 
conditions in^osed on the shanng scheme 
might not be bgally valid. It had also been 
pointed out that ihe "linking of the Miares 
of odae ^tks wuh the rates of sales taws 
might run counter to the principtes that 
a Finance Commission mighi deckk for 
distributing excise duties". Certain Mates 
had expressed the view that betw ee n sales 
(axes and union exdsc duties h was the 
Utter cxiegory ol levies which in (he case 
ofthemostofihe ..oflipoAiies imposed 
a higher money burd^. According to 
them, if at all any testriciiona uwre oeces* 
sary, ihe proper course would be to pul 
ceilings on eicise duties. The Finance 
Comnission noted that out of the dt 
itenu which were then Figuring on the ex* 


die hit, the probIsB of cfronfaadofl bet¬ 
ween eidaes and teles taaes did not arise 
in 19 Items, accounting for 45 per cent of 
the aggregate excise revenue. Eight of 
these items, namely, cotton fabrics, silk 
fabrka, rayon or artificial silk fabrics, 
woollen fabrics, sugar, tobacco (un* 
manufacture^, cigars and cigarettes had 
been exempt from ihc levy of sales lax 
under the scheme of additional excise 
duties m lieu of saks lax. In respect of 
four other items common to excise and 
sales tax Usis, namely, cotion yam. juts, 
steel ingots and pig Iron, thoe was already 
a ceiling of 2 per ceni on ssles lax rales 
under the Central Sales Ikx Act. 1954. 
Then there vvere certain other iiems known 
as 'special goods* in respect of which all 
(he stales weie then uniformly levying a 
sales tax at tic rate of 10 per cent. In fact 
the suggestion for ihis uniform levy had 
been given by ihe union government and 
the Slates had Kcepted n. There were in 
all 15 items in ihii category oui of which 
i^n items, namely, motor vehicles, tyres 
and tubes, cycles and pans thereof, refri* 
geraiors and ajr*conditioners, wireless 
receiving sets, gramophones and certain 
iron and sted products were then in ihc 
excise list. In the case of these items, no 
upward revision had been envisaged in the 
near future; B any rale, since the current 
rates had bem fixed after contuMahon 
with the cenift, in future also the revision 
would be after mutual consuliaiion. Thus 
out of 6S commodities ii wai m ihc case 
of 49 commodities that the question of 
co-ordmaiion between excise and sales tax 
arose The states' view generally was ihai 
if on a proper Mudy of the facts, it was 
found that in ihe cate of a few telected 
items out of these 49. a co-ordinaied tax 
ptMky was called for I hat could certainly 
be effected. Accord! ng to i hem. hosvever, 
the proper course foe such co-ordinaiinn 
was 'not Ihe mechanism of a financial 
sanction in the form of reduction in the 
share out of a devolution item but a 
periodic ochange oC views between the 
union and the state loverncnems on pro* 
Menu of laxaiion and rebied subjects 
with • view to cvolviAg co^vdinaied lines 
of action. 

It had been pointed out loihe commis¬ 
sion (hat (here was no need to resoii to 
a scheme of linking the share oui of union 
excise duties with sales ux rates as the 
ihen existing powers with ihc union 
government under Article 2S6(3) of the 
CoAsiitution together with Section 14 of 
the Ceniral Saks Tkx Act. 1954 were ade¬ 
quate for controlling the upper limit of 
sales taxes in the case of such items as 
ciUghi be deemed to be of serial impor* 
taiMB If such action was necessary and 
the states agreed, the union govcrnmeni 
GOuld further entaf^e the aikting Uh, after 
providini f6t eompaftiation to the nates 
for lou of imnue relher than resort to 
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t fliMicHi wnawi of tl» ty»e mimin 
pitied fn tbeicrn of refMue. Certeia 
SUM had trtuBd ihK a idienc of aiUofs 
on uks tax me% would be ioequitabk as 
between industriaiy and coimwrciAUy ad* 
vanced sum wilh a fairly larte urban 
sector and the staM whkh ueia piadomi* 
nantly aarkuUural. In ibe cam of the 
former, the saM lax yidd occupied a 
much more pivotal posiitoa in thdr 
Orunces than in the latier: if ceilinas were 
imposed theb finances would be more 
adversely affected (bin the firunces of 
aariculiunl sates. As aaainst (his ariu* 
mem. the commercially backward states 
had araued that the sales tax revenue on 
inter-iuits uks accniins so ihe«advanc- 
ed states was lariely paid by consumcn 
in other suies and that in the distribution 
of CemmI Sal es ‘Tkx-^a sou rce of revenue 
whldt the central aovemmeni should have 
distributed on some equiuble basis, the 
backward suies had been diKriminaied 
aiainsi under the then oistinf arrinie* 
mend accord ing to which each state kept 
what it collected on behalf of the central 
aovernment. 

In view of (he fact that adequate data 
for deiermining the combined incidence 
of the two taxes and their economic ef* 
fccts were not available, the commission 
could not prooed to the next stage, name* 
Vh that of Tixing the ceiling and devising 
a formula for adiustmeni in the share out 
of the ocuesdid not ante The procedure 
for friming a scheme of ceilings on sales 
tax riM artd for its implemenution 
should be the same as in the case of ad* 
dkional duties of excise in lieu of sake tax. 
Both could be reived by mutual agree* 
merit; their successful funaioning a^aln 
depended on muiual understanding. In 
view of what has been explained above, 
(he commission did not recommend any 
scheme of ceilings on the sales tax rates 
of any of the excisable commodities and 
ihe question of suggesting a formula for 
adjusimcnis in ihe share of ihe states out 
of union excise duties did not therefore 
aris& It is important that ihe abo«e obser¬ 
vations and recommendations of the 
Fourth Finance Commission arc kept In 
vir# while miking any move to replace 
Slates* sales taxes by a *‘centrally spon¬ 
sored value added tax". Further the ex¬ 
change of views between the states and the 
Finance Commission summarised in (he 
above paragraphs gives a flavour of the 
reaction of the states to sue h issues affec¬ 
ting cecitre-state financial relations. 

Vat ano Moimxt 

One of the merits of the VAT system is 
that it hdpi to dispense with the cascading 
eflecu of cranmodity laxaibn both under 
either form of commodity taxation—be 
h ocise duty or sakei lax. Ibis is the main 
itasoo tt hy industries and trade in India 


ham ben u^Im (he aoeenaMM lo n 

early swii^ m VAT. It m vM a view to 
nifaimite the effects of cKtie 

eaxHioa of nputs ihaa in I9k5 the g ev w n* 
men ci India mroduced a modified form 
of etesse duly called MODVAT In the 
lollowing two or three yem, MODVAT 
was attended to cover pnokaOy all 
chapters of theeeoiriJ ad* tariff anpt 
petroleum products, teitile products, 
tobacco. ciBematognphic films and mat¬ 
ches. The fact, however, remains that 
MODVAT u not a value added tax In the 
real sense of the term: "The so-called 
Indiaa MODVAT is not a VAT at all, but 
rather a form ef modified excise duty. 
MODVAT is ssenilally a manufacturing 
nciie tax with credit allowed for etclK 
duty and customs in a limned number of 
industiici, introduced mainly with a view 
to eliminate the caicadir^ effect of mulii* 
point excise levies.*^ It is also ncceesary 
for the purpoeofour study to know (he 
background in whkh iIk MODVAT 
scheme was formulated. Chakraborty 
noted ihitermsuimattem pud earber for 
containing ilsinnaiionary impact on ac¬ 
count of the excise taxation system:’* 

<i) In the pfoduction of an evised com¬ 
modity, inpuu bdongini to Ihnff Item bl 
were rendered digibk for set-off. 

(li) Within each uriff item* the duty 
paid do inputs within the same kern was 
made available as proforma credit. 

(iii)For severil exased commodities 
provision was nude for diiy relief for 
specified mputs, 

it was. however, found that this ap¬ 
proach of tekecii«< concessions coupled 
with exemptions framed through more 
than >00 nouficadons had only led to 
several compCcationi in tax administra¬ 
tion. DiKiothepredomi*ianceofsaksiax 
as Ihe single most important source of 
revenue for most of the states, any assess¬ 
ment of (he distribution of die tax burden 
among different scctiofis of society had 
become extremely difficutt. It was in this 
conioit that the MODVAT was formulated 
"as a theoretically appealing way of pro¬ 
viding set-offs for taxation of inputs".** 
The L K Jha COmmrttee on lndtiei.t Ikxes 
(1978) had also recommended the levy of 
such • (ax on manufactured goods. How¬ 
ever. it has to be recognised that "as long 
as credit is gj«n only for oidse duty and 
additional duty of customs paid for in¬ 
puts and not for fCDeml cuMoms duty, 
reiief in MODVAT would MK be available 
to certain category of pcoducera like 
auioaiobiie nanufaciuien who depend 
la/gdy on imporud goods", laaesueh as 

the MODVAT has aoi been followed up 
by a similar system ai the state level in 
sales taxation, MODVAT could as beet be 
viewmi only m a step loemrds adoption of 
a fuO-nedged VAT ia India and (Ml a VAT 
in itself, whle imroduciioo of a fulF 
Oedged VATia India would seem to pre- 


Mtt **wutmom iJidalWiWiii'i and aw- 
ahutional dIfneuMes. hdudlag Ibe Mod 
questioB of union-state rekilons*'.’’ 

Thelhx RctoKCommineefTBQhas 
strongly un^Uned the need to switch 
over to a WAT system in India. It is the 
popular p ercy tion (hat introduction of 
VAT will invariably isquiie determination 
of VAT rates by (Ik ceairv and that a cen¬ 
trally determined VAT should replace (he 
cascading turnover sales tax levied by 
Slates. Let us assume for a moment that 
(his theory » correci. It would (hen foDow 
that introduction of VAT in India is a dif- 
5culi proposKion asihe states would not 
be willing to give up even pan of (heir 
sovereign powers of sales taxatton. Fu^ 
(her it would be a Herculean task to con¬ 
vince Ihe Slain about the superiorliy of 
VAT 0 ^ fira-point sain taxes because 
whatever experience the states so far have 
in such related matters cannot be con- 
sidervd lauifaciory to lure them into a 
value added tax system, hor example, in 
pursuance of an agreement itached bet¬ 
ween (he centre and the stales ii a meeting 
of (he National Development Council in 
December 1956. it was decided that the 
centre would levy additional meue dulses 
on cotton fabrKs, woollen fabrics, rayon 
or aniriaal sdk fabrics, sugar and tobac¬ 
co including nanufactured tobacco In Iku 
of sales tax on these commodities earlier 
levied by the states, with the states agree¬ 
ing to abolish sales tax on thcK cornmo- 
ditscs. Under this tax-rental anangemeiH, 
the cmiie net proceeds from the addiiiooal 
ewise duties in Iku of sales tax arc to be 
distributed to the stales on the basis of 
recommendaoons of the FinaiKe Com¬ 
mission every five years. Stales have ex¬ 
pressed (heir unhappiness with this ar- 
ivngsnem both with regard to rhe method 
of its impfemrotaiion by the centre and 
the scheme of redistribution recommend¬ 
ed by (he Finance Commusiona 
While (he Ninth Finance Commission 
was given a term of reference in examine 
the possibility of merging additionsd excise 
duties in heu of sales tax with basic ex¬ 
cise duties, not on'y were the uates 
unanimous m vehemently opposing the 
proposal bur the f iiurKe Commission aKo 
strongly recommended against any such 
move. The ccxnniivsum lound that much 
of the opposition against (he proposed 
merger could be traced to Ihe manner in 
whkh (be tax rental arrangoneni was be¬ 
ing implemented by rhe centre. For exam¬ 
ple, it hid been decided at the meeting of 
the National Development CouiKil as 
early as to December 1970 (hat within a 
period of (WO to three ^rs the proceeds 
from additiotial duties of oicisc in lieu of 
sales lax should achieve a level of lO.ft per 
cent of (he value of ekarwees and the 
ratio between the yields from bask duties 
of excise and additional eiciie duties on 
these commodities was Imerwied to be 
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•broushi upto 2 :l. *n>ecammiwoflno(«d 
,ttv«i while the Itner c owbu o p w «« 
fulfiDed in recent years, the fonacr one 
which was required (o be done whUa 
three jeare of ifie meeting of the Nauonal 
DcreiopBcni Council in 1971, still re- 
Burned to be reabsed. Apart from the fan 
tommneni of India did not fulfil iu 
pionuKS in retvd to realUvion front this 
it had und uly eipanded the co«eretc ^ 
of the goods by resorting a> definiliocial 
changes predudinf thereby more items 
from the leo' of saki tax and many com¬ 
modities were alto tubjecMd to *mr rate 
of duly. Thoe commodities, iherefoft. 
were flee not merely from the levy of ad- 
.ditionaJ dutia of excise but also escaped 
the liability to sales lax which the states 
were prevented from imposing for fear of 
forfeiting thew share m the proceeds from 
additional duties of excise The Ninth 
Hnance Commission not only did not 
recommend the merger of additional 
duties of eose wi i h baste duties of esdse, 
but also proposed ihai ihe revenue loss 
suffered by the sines on account of the 
ettmptiofls of additional dunes of wise 
in lieu oi sals tax allowed by the central 
government should be estimated.^ The 
National Institute of PubU Mnance and 
Policy (NIPFP) which was entrusted with 
this respondb liny found that dates were 
losing revenue on acxount of exemptions 
In the case of hhandsan sugar, certain 
Jietns of textiles like rubberised lexiiks. 
knitted or cr&heied Ubnes and fabrics 
of man-made materials coated or file* 
mented with preparation of LDPb ctc^' 
‘RkNIPPP study has estaUnhed that the 
enure has increasingly mobibsed revenue 
from yam and the raw matefials of yarn, 
empirical aide nee provided by the d^bne 
In yield from the basic erase duties on 
fiibrtcs and inaease in the yield from yam. 
The NIPFP study has strongly recom* 
mended that (he divisible pool of the ad • 
dinonal wise duties in lieu of sales tax 
should tike eito account the central tax 
base of raw nwicnab. yam and fabrks lesi 
the centre should denve exdusiw beisefii 
from Ihe base.** S^ral states have also 
expressed their reservations regarding the 
economic enteria adopted by the Finance 
ConuniisiOAs for horizontal redistribution 
of Ihe proceed from i he additional excise 
duties m lieu of sals tax among the states. 
While many stales have favoured sales tax 
collections as the btaa of dstribuikm, the 
adoption of criteria like net domestic 
product, adoption of I9ft] population 
figures by the Niruh Finance Commission 

ae against ihe 1971 population figures 

stipulated in the of lefeceoce have left 

several states dissaiisfied wUh (he scheme 
of redistribution too. Going by such ot- 
perknee, ii dtould ixx be urpritiag if 
fiaias view any move to introduce VAT not 
merely as art attempt to encroach upon 
iheir sovereign powers of saks taxaiioo 


Hid 


M oMld eW» qMttop tta'^NiiF 
s u paterhy of ihe VAT ewar the mtes tax i 
synam. Earh9 ifl (Im pipff ii wis BWd 
that VAT could ake be looW upon as a 
auMeiage tax which peoducts a burden 
eqinvikat to that of a smgle stage itiail 
saim ttL That V is the first point tiMWOver 
saks tax wtach causes the maxinum 
aremmi of candug IB the ahawe of aay 
p fov isi oo to pue set-off for the tax paid 
at production point in the form of either 
mare or MODVAT bosh of vkuch are CO- 
tral kvks is fundamental to any attempt 
at a desa^ for an Indiafl VAJ; In meet of 
the states, sales tax is Med mainly at the 
first poiai known as the stngle point saks 
tax.Thciaxisihuscofiecied ftwnihebn* 
porScTA mamdactuien or the whcricsakrs. 
The only Maim still havis^ multipoiAl tax 
on a few commodities are Karnataka and 
Kerala. Howeitf. since amertl Mates also 
apply lower inei of taxation on sak of 
Items going into manufaccuring. like in¬ 
puts. they may daim that the cascading 
effects have a (ready been miruituted by 
such measures and that VAT would be 
redundant in the Indian coiteit. 

As meMtoned earlier, (he posMbilny of 
introducing VAT in India has been con* 
SMkied earlier by the t K Jha Committee 
on indirect ’ftxaiioa in 1971 and more 
recently by TRC headed by Raja J 
Ovdbah. Both the JhaCommticeandthe 
tax Reforms Committee hare been in 
favour of a compleie change*over to the 
VAT system. This would involve redisiri* 
buiion of tax powers between the centre 
and the states with a view to vest all 
powers of commodity taxation, namely, 
excise and sales taxes in the centre] govern* 
meni. with the states settling for a vhare 
of revenue on the basis of formulae 
recommended by Fmarvee Commissions 
every five yean. As already opiasned this 
will be very difficult to achkvt since the 
states would not be willing to pan wnh 
their sovereign powers of sales lauiion. 
The TRC m its final report has recom* 
mended an atkntxiure of VAT viz. MOD* 
VAT at the ceitral Imf extending to most 
commodities and raiionalismg sales tax 
system at the state level. TheThx Reforms 
( ommitiee has also recoenmended exien* 
Sion of MODVAT to the wltolesak stage 
mainly to discourage under*valuation of 
(he manufactured goods since the pco* 
cedures for MODVAT adininiMration re¬ 
quire Ihe kvy of tax ai Iht sug; of 
clearance and not a( the lime of salt 
Whik underwaluaiioo of (he manufac¬ 
tured goods M (he wbedesale stage is an 
issue which needs to be addieesed, exten¬ 
sion of MOCfrAT to the whoksak stage, 
m our view, is not the' sohMioa (o (he 
probkre. Extendii^ ^OOVAT to (he 
whoksak stage which invokes no maau- 
facturing process would rva only be un- 
juMjfied bu( would amount to an usfringe- 
mcni of Ihe Mates pouen of saks 


t a— i n n, The tramgeden bdimeii ike 
maMfocturer and ihe wbeleMkr Is In the 
nme of mk and noi an actottion ^ pro-' 
duoion and Aould be subject (0 sales lax 
and not MODVAT which k a form of o- 
cise. Vk have dealt with this aapeci in 
more detail later la (his section. In any 
event. VAT in replacement of the inks tax 
through the whoksak st^ should be 
cocusdered as an Interim measure preper* 
mg the ground for euendlng the VAT fully 
to (he retail stage. Maheih Purohh. in e 
recent paper on the adoption of a state 
VAT in In^ has suggested that the union 
government could limit their powers to 
kvy excise duty on certain select impor* 
tam revenue-yielding commodities in the 
nature of speoal wnet which would noi 
be set off against the VATand the rest of 
the wise duties could be converted into 
1 lysitm of VAT and the states could be 
empowered to levy a full-Oedied state 
VAT in the country.** Under this system 
the lax would be levied on all saks begin' 
rung with praduciion or manufacture, the 
tax levied ai the stage of manufacture (the 
MuMing MODVAT) could be given setoff 
at (he lime of levy of sales lax (now VAT) 
and that the tax at the second stage, i t, 
at the time of sale, would he levied only 
on (lie value added For reasons of ad- 
mimcixiiivt efficiency, howmr, PurohN 
has recommended that the centre should 
coruinue to levy VAT ai the manufact ur* 
ing Ml and the revenue vo collected by 
the centre could be distributed to the 
states on ihebasu of colkciion. Purohri 
beUeves that inclusion of MODVAT com* 
modities un^ the state VAT would eli* 
minate the cascading completely whlk at 
the sairse time allow the centre to retain 
a fixed proponitm of MODVAT revenue 
as their cost of collection and its own 
shar^. Purohit*! model envisages division 
of VAT opera (ions into VAT at the level 
of centre and also at the level of siaie:^ 
both giving ta^ff for the tax already paid 
on eartier tcascacdons. Under this system, 
the iDier-siate transactions should be 
t rented on deainaiion pri n cipk and each 
state would t» the imer siate saks but the 
importing siMe would give set-off for the 
(ax already paid in the exporting state. 
Urider this approach, the easting central 
sales tax would no longer be necessary. 

In our view, any model pn^iosed for a 
value added tax system in the Indian fiscal 
federation should be formulaied not 
merely with a view lo ehminaie the evils 
of cascading m the system of commodity 
laxatioQ, be i union eidae duly, Mate or 
orntnl saks mm but should bs dcaignsd 
« a manrier uhidi is pobticaDy accepubk 
to the centre and (he siaiei particularly 
keeping in vM the delicate and sensitive 
nature of ecnire*s(ate financial relations 
prevtUittg la the couniry. In other words 
(he dm^ of a VAT for India or any other 
kdeiml economy for (hat matier cannot 
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&i4MMVlfttpoWoatiievv«:«»«BOi9- 
Jrtetfy *Miir flwM covU m oMie be 
poHctcilly oMCGipublc. Aiy Mga 
wbk^ifDoreiUtif wpeciit beuad loiv- 
Bttin • Ml book theory which could 
Mwer Me the Ifhi of the day. Viewed frem 
thh CAfk bodk Iks Reforni ComniCia^ 
lecommeadauoitf and Punihit's model 
Mffcr from ihoncominis ihouth both 
propoeali have deflniie podtive feeiura 
whi^ hB%e been iocorponted in e«u 
mortri The tficmpt in ihii paper is to pie> 
MOt i modd which, while preservinf the 
ecoaomc objectives of a VAT, is also 
fbadMe horn the point of impksneiuauoQ 
in the Indian pobiical economy. The mac* 
lion of the mes to the issue of putiinf 
a cdUng on aala tax flies discussed earlier 
IS a clear pointer to the likely ivaciKM to 
a cenirmi VAT. 

At the outset, for the reasons oplained 
above, our model iriei to preserve the «• 
Hiint division of responsibility between 
the centre and the stales in the area of 
commodity tasation in Jndit, namely, ex* 
CISC duty at die productioa point to be 
levied by the centre in the form of union 
excise duty and sales tax at the cotuump* 
non point to be levied by the states In our 
view It IS the oscadini turnover sales lax 
which has to be transformed inio a ge¬ 
nuine value added tax Inofhrr words, our 
model IS founded on the fundamental 
principle ihsi if a value added tax in 
replacement of states’ sales taxes were to 
be introduced m India that value added 
lax ha^ to be purely a state VAT. while the 
central VAT, if any. has to be confined to 
the extensKinuf MODVAT system for the 
union excise (kities up to the production 
poini only, bsen though MODVAT is not 
a VAT and the value added tax is levied 
on a price inclusive of exase duties, we 
iccommcnd contmuaMm of the MODVAT 
system for union exase dunes insofar as 
It helps eliminate the ill-effects of 
cascading in the system of euise duty. VA 
do not agree wiih the popuhr notion that 
value added tax has to be ncccsaanly a 
federal (ax. la our view, this is a 
miKOnception: as long as umformiiy and 
harmocusaiiai could be achieved among 
the rates, chse is do need to transform 
states* sales t» to a federal VAT. la Net 
we would even go to the extent of sug¬ 
gesting that the choice to opr for a VAT 
in replacement of the sales tax should be 
left to the slates tad that a is the stata 
which should exerci|e full pow e r * with 
regard to the eusting rates, oenptions, 
adraiiusiration and collection in the case 
of VAT just as in the of the pcesent 
lakf lax lysiem. 

The tlbovt approach could be sup¬ 
ported by the mperience with the VAT 
system in the European community where 
the member couixrim run thdr own in- 
dependetw couMry VAU It may be recall¬ 
ed that Ihe VAT wm the choice of the 


member aotmirim «f ibe BC eg the bem 
ueqr 10 prornom ompaiiy ead imUDraMiy 
of the tax bitfdea aad » Ineea* 

livm for inoea acd prodactivdy and in* 
duHriahsatMCL VAT vms first buiodiKed 
in Frmioe w 1954 when h became the Tint 
Euiopeaa couMiy to baptement VAT on 
a very large scale; *'The laieat innovnioa 
is the VAT. lis cm ei gcBc e in France lUus* 
tnies the process by which a sort of con- 
dnuinf fefTDentofinynjv tam jon now and 
then gives run to mi gmovutam of the Tmt 
order**.** The lecommendai 100 of the EC 
Fiscal and Feiancal Committee that all 
Ihe inenibef<Dunir«es copld shaft to (he 
VAT form «as formulaied as early as 
1962. la fact members who jorned (be EC 
laier had to eUroduce a VAT Ireland in 
1972, Uruied Kii^dom ia 1975, Portugal 
and Spam in 1996 and Greece m 1997. 
Italy was the last country to introduce 
VAT as late IS 1999. It may th« be ^en 
that VAT sysiem in the Fiaopean com* 
muDity was not introduced overnight m 
alt (He tnembs countries at the same iiree 
but was miroduced by (hem at different 
points of lima In our view replacement 
of sutes' sales taxes by a value added ux 
sysiem m a federal eeorKuny bla not only 
India bur (he tJ5 and Canada should draw 
inspiraiion from ihe EC modd by look* 
mg ai (he European community as a 
federaiioA of sratei or vice vena for the 
limited purpose of our study. 

Wa, h owet. endorse the following 
recommendaiiotu made by the Thx 
Reforms Committee for impiemeniation 
in a phased manner as pan of the tax 
leforms measures to iorroduce a value 
added tax system in India. 

(a) Extensioa of oeises to cover mou 
roanuraciurad goods at present exempt 
and some seka services mentioned in the 
interim report; 

(b> Reduction in the levd of rates on 
4Mot commoAiies which are unduly high, 

(c) Gradual reduction in the number of 
lais moving them to wards three rates bet¬ 
ween 10 and Tb per cent for all goods ihii 
would be covered by the VAT system; 

(d) Extension of Modvai credit to alt 
inputs that are used in the production of, 
or incorporated in. taxable commodities 
except for ofTtfe equipmem. accessories 
and furniture, building maimial and a fox 
others, 

fe) Exienaon of Modvai credit to 
machinery na fully at the tune of pur¬ 
chase but m uistalnens during a subse¬ 
quent period of yean Much could be Ibd 
down in (be law; and 

(f) Extension ot VAT to the more im¬ 
portant services used by produciive 
eaterprues.*^ 

VA ebo fuiy agree with the observations 
of (he TRC chat (he cxiamg excise duty 
reginie for (hr lecuk sector should be 
transformed iito a wdue added tax sysum 
by introducing (he MOOVAT scheme till 


theyanifUitsbi ill saciors and applying 
the hlODVAT pebidpic bi cotioo loliiei 
witbotH suhiectiBg gray fabrics to tax « 
the p« ^rTTy lime. We abo agree with the 
views of the TRC that exiension of 
MODVAT to Ihe cotton textile sector ia 
order to stimulme etport potentials of oat- 
ton fabrics and garments. 

We have, however, difficulty with the 
recommeodation of the TRC on the eiten- 
sion of VAT ID (he wholesale staga** The 
TRC has recommeoded thtf a value add¬ 
ed (ax. namely, the reformed central ex¬ 
cise system, should be sxienM lo Ihe 
whtriesak suge, wholesale $(age being 
defined as traders who buy from manu- 
laci urers and sell to o( her m anufacturem 
or iraders. The TRC has observed that 
(hey should be subject to VAT in addition 
lo excises p^able by the man u fact urer 
and that only ihe value added at (heir 
hands should be subject to lax and the 
manufacturers who buy from ihex whole- 
valert should also be able lo obtain credit 
for tax paid earlier Accordicg lo the com* 
miiiee this would provide adequate 
safeguard against (he attempts at under* 
valuaiion by (he manufacturer to reduce 
ocisc liabi III y which is t he cause of many 
disputes m euise besides capturing the 
value added at ihe hands of the whol^ 
jsalers. The 1kii Reforms Committee has 
recommended (hat the VAT at the whole¬ 
sale stage cotSd be collected by the stales* 
sales tax department concerned in close 
co-operidon with the officws of ihe cen¬ 
tral exase depanrneni and theamoum of 
VAT colleaed could be allowed to be re* 
tamed by the state where a is collected: 
*'This ceniral VAT can be levied with the 
co-opcradon of the stales who can be per* 
huaded to accept this levy, because (hen 
own right to levy the sales tax on goods 
will in no way be circumscribed, and ai 
(hr same (iinc. they will get the entire 
rewnue form VAT at (he wholesale stage” 

The above recommcndatxini have been 
made keeping in view the rusting demar* 
cation of responsitnliiio in ihe area of 
Lommodity taxation heiween the centre 
and the stales In our view, the moment 
any product leaves the production point 
after compleaon of the production pro* 
cess in ail respecis, all subsequent (ransac* 
iKHis should be only deemed to be safes 
and they shoiid be only subject lo saks 
ux and not to any lurther form of excise 
duty in the form of a central VAT evoi 
though this may be collected and retain¬ 
ed by the stales as per the recommenda¬ 
tions ol the Tax Reforms Comreitiee. It 
u Hue ihai ^kv ux al the Hm-poiot of 
sale IS of a cascading (ype and no credi' 
n current ly ava claMc to (he wholesaler for 
the excise or MODVAT already paid. 
Keeping this point in view the TRC has 
recommended (hat ihe VAT at the whole* 
sale etage should be a central VAT wtuch 
would be levied only on the value added 
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Md fiouM be wbiM t« wUb «o wdi 
cndll would be mdlable if tbis «cic to 
be e lalei itx. lo our view, ihie could be 
eolved in ■ differeni fuMon. Wr hft«v 
oUeady reccm mended ihn nue »ks 
taxee could be replaced by i suie VAT 
The stale VAT at the nr>t*poini of sak 
namely, from ibe manufacturer to the 
wboleMk lUfr coutd be oo the value add* 
ed ai the hands of the manufacturer and 
Ibe Mcesaary credii could be allowed 
under the star VAT VA are coruewus that 
Ihu procedure is fraught with very senous 
jfoblcfns since a suic iivint let-off credu 
to a tax paid at the central level is bound 
to lead to loss of revenue for the suta In 
our view, this could be'solved by Unking 
the issue with the system of redisinbution 
of the net proceeds of union etdse duties 
amoni the states. Presently the iKt pro* 
ceeds of union eici v dul >es are d istnbuted 
amoni the stales based on the formula 
recommended by Finance Commissions 
which take inv account several economic 
indicators like population, poverty index, 
distance of per capita income from the 
state with the high^t per apita income, 
composiie index of backwarcbiess measured 
In terms of ihc number of agricultural 
labourers atsd SC/ST population in the 
state, esc Further, pan of the divisible 
pool also stands earmarked for fiHing the 
non-plan deflcii gaps of the states with 
poat^levoluiicn deficits in their revenue 
accouiti. In our view, if the VAT at the 
wholesale star to replace the casca¬ 
ding first•potn sales tax which would in* 
volve giving credii for the tax already pasd 
it the manufaciuring level m the form of 
exeiK dul y or MOOVAT. t hen the Kheme 
of redistribution of the proceeds of union 
mcise duty among the states would haw 
to carry a suitable weight for the collec* 
lion of union excise dunes in the state so 
ihai the states are assured of getting back 
some part of union excise duty collecicd 
in their states. U would also be necessary 
to dispense weh selling apart any portion 
of the divisible pool of union ewse duties 
to fill non-plan deficit gaps which have 
to be taken care of only by grants under 
Article 275. Since only 45 per ceni of (ht 
union ocise duty currently forms part ol 
the divisible pool with the balance going 
to the central government, this measure 
alone would not be adequate to compen¬ 
sate the stales fully for *ihe credit allowed 
by them at the first-point sale against 
MOOVAT or u nioa etose dtay as the case 
may be. in this conncctioo the author in 
i recent paper has suggested that the tax* 
sharing between the centre and the stales 
should be in terms of a fixed percentage 
of the total poss tax-revenue of the cen¬ 
tre without ratrkiing iax>sharmg to some 
selective taxo and that this percentage 
should be 33 J3 of the centre's gross tax* 
revenua** If this lytiem were to be 
adopted, the boruonial rediatribution 


RGoreiMnded by the ntMca Conres- 
slons tor the entire grore WMevemieof 
the oevre eoopnwd of income tax. cor* 
poratioa tax, eustoms duty, surdwr^ oo 
iBcone tax. turn and duties under Ar¬ 
ticles 26S and 269 of the Constitution in 
additioo to union mdse duties and addi* 
iiofu] onse duties in lieu of sales tax. 
Assigning some weight to the amount of 
untoa excise dulia coUectnl in the state 
in the formula tor redisirtouiion of the 
entire gross tax-rewaue oot be ap- 
propriMc. In order 10 tahecree of this pro¬ 
blem. we recottmend that the powers to 
levy surcharge on income lax could be 
delegated to the states and the stales could 
fix this pnTnaagf individually subject lo 
a ceUic« of 12 per cent depending on their 
comnument towards allowing credits at 
the wholesale stage for manufacturers' 
MOOVAT SuppleBsenting a federal in¬ 
come tax by a state mcome Px is prwakni 
m other federal economici Ike tM US for 
quite some tima In India sretei have also 
been pleading with the ceiire for about 
the last )0 yean tor adding the net pro¬ 
ceeds from Stfcharge on i c K OWe tax lo the 
divisible pool. VA would recommend that 
such detegarion of powers to the tma wiU 
not only be an importaM a«p in the diiae- 
lion of improtif^ the ccnire-suie finan¬ 
cial relaiiow but could pave the way for 
a smooth transition to irMraduction of a 
value added tax lyitcm in India. 

It should be mentiooed that our osodd 
differs from the BC model ia one major 
respect. In the case of the Burapean con- 
munriy. the member countriaa have, in ad¬ 
dition to ihdr own VATk. • federal Euro¬ 
pean comrmauty VAT. ^is fedetml VAT 
IS levied at a maximum of 1.4 per cent. 
This federal VAT, however, is not strictly 
a VAT but is aunsed on a ibeoretical 
base Inorderioottvrethat all the Euro¬ 
pean community membcia are treated 
equally the commission defines precisdy 
how the theoretic^ tax bate should be 
cakulaied from national i ncom e figures, 
the base equivalent to that defiired in the 
rerious BC VAT directives: all the vanottt 
ewmptiois and deviations that can be 
used ire ignored and it is on the broadest 
base that the ‘fedemr BC Commissroa 
VAT U levied. While the advant^ in the 
system ti that traders are rrot at all involv¬ 
ed in tax eolkectiOA. the states can keep 
their own tax-bases and raiexbut hai^ to 
simply meet this federal chrege calculated 
on the basis of the cstimaied vilue added, 
The practical probka in dui method b 
that h requres compotatioe of household 
consumption under vanom headings ol 
goods and sayiccs cooMmed tor each 
state In the Indian conmtiom when ilw 
mailers msiMmn no proper remrds. oom- 
pucailoa of a% suA UmatkaJ base wlP 
■lames be as hapoatibir task. Moraovei 


toe k^rmrn dtpMi—» 

Ptatod compvMtos tolgto be JwiM 

mtoeemeorECastbafiCWh 
prisurily meaM to flnasct the Commli- 
skwrt sxpeAiu and psogransMi asd Mch 
a federal VAT would not be necesaary in 
the Indian context as the stales form part 
and pared of one country unlike the coun¬ 
tries in Europe. 

Despite the fact that a federal VAT on 
the bncs of EC VAT rav not be ne wss ary 
in the Indian comext. it is not only possi¬ 
ble but also preferaM to transform the 
cunaiH ceniiii sales lax intoa fedeial VAT 
in the ^*ent of India going in for a VAT 
system in place of the sure sales taxai 
Despite the fact that sales tax b a state 
subject, the Indian Constitution has plac¬ 
ed certain restrictions under which the 
suiet are prewnied from imposing sales 
tax on sale or purchase of goods where 
such sale or purchase takes place outside 
the sute or in the course of import of 
goods into or export of goods out of the 
territory of India Further, there is i 
ceiling me of 4 per cent ucalcr Essential 
Goods (Declaration and Regulation ot 
Ibx on Sale or Purchase) Act 1952 on 
goods declared essential for I he life o f i he 
community. Thu covers a large number 
of items like cereals, pulses, fresh and 
dried fruiis. fresh milk. meat, fish, eggs, 
edible oil and oil seeds, gur. salt, all cloth 
woven on handlooms, raw cotton, cotton 
yam. hides and skin and so on. 

In 1956, the Central Sales 1bx (CST) 
was enacted following an imendmeni K 
the Constirution which authorised thi 
perliameni to levy tax on sale or purchasi 
of goods (other than newspapers) in thi 
course of inter-state trade, revenue frocr 
which was assigned to the states fully b] 
amending An iclc 269 of the Constitution 
This central sa les tax act has also placec 
the followini leurktions on the powe r 
of Ihc slates with regard to 1^ of loca 
sales lax on goods declared ai of specie 
importance within their respective states 

(a) The rale of sales tax cannot exceed 
4 per cent; 

(b> The tax cannot be levied at mon 
than one nagQ if the tax os the local sale 
has been levied and if such goods are lace 
sold ta ioier-cute trade the local tax it 
refundable 

Otwiously the above resrktioiis wtrt 
incorporated mainly with a view to elimi¬ 
nate cascading which b the oJiimete ot^ 
jective of the value added tax system. 

Purobit has pointed out tlw even 
ihou^ central tikt tax Is levied to avoid 
unitecestajy movement of goods amonj 
the states it docs cause the p h enomenon 
of cascading He b Correa m his obse^ 
vation that the objective of the CST Ad 
b to regulaie the inter-state movemeui ol 
goods and Dot to raise revenue for the ex- 
poning ftaias. The pragresdve Increme in 
the rate from I per cent In 1956 to 2 p« 


nil 
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1M tad 4 
i»l97$ bn bwi 4t«e vfdMi 
4ai conitoUda » ibc coMqaoKet. 
Tbe ttoliml ulet ttx. ti pic scQU is levied 
oabMr-AMe Mies only ^ coDatanetts 
uc amnpt. Wh the cuntni proposal to 
lary C5T on all these ewem p ted iraAsac* 
dem whkb conprise tbree-Ihurths of the 
base; Puf^t feeb that tajocion of all the 
irtnsactioiu ineludioi consIfniBcnu 
would be ‘‘inflationary, iMquitouf and 
diaortkmary**,^' Purohit’t model for VAT 
also dHpeniM with the abilnf ceeiral 
sake tax ahopethcr with caeh suie taaii^ 
the IntV'SUie saks with the importini 
sMe fivlni s8>off for the tax alreai^ paid 
In the exponint state to make the syacm 
(cverfue neutral. 

Once it it decided to switch over to VAT 
in place of caicadint turnover sales tax, 
the consequent tax reform measures 
should cover aO aspects of the euttini tax* 
aiion syiteni includinf central sales lax. 
Further i here are several loo pholes under 
the present cemiaJ sales tax system like the 
*hi|h<ica saltt' which are exempt from 
CST under the act: tn actual practice, 
imported products are kept in customs* 
bonded warehouse for considerable lentth 
of lime and mere paper innsfer takes 
place several tunes dependinp on market 
conditions, all these sates being claimed 
M aempt. Therefore in the event of India 
opting for VAT system it wotid be ptefora* 
bie 10 bring out comprehoistve amend¬ 
ments to the Constitution embracing all 
aspects of sites taxation within the am* 
bit of VAT induding provisions of the oi* 
iuing central sales tax. In the process ii 
should be possible to replace the central 
sales tax by a federal VAT removing some 
of the ekmen ts which have contributed to 
caKsding. However, the yield from the 
cenical sales tax thus transformed inio a 
federal VAT should be shared ^ween the 
centre and the stales. As mentioned 
earlier, the author has suggested that the 
share of the slates in the central taxes 
should be one*ihird of the cenire's gross 
laX'revenue, t¥ro*thirds being the centre’s 
share and t he same should be fixed in the 
Constitution for a period of 1S>2D years. 
While (he yield (nnt the slate VAT in 
place of turnover sates lax will be available 
fully to the respective nates, the yteM from 
the federal VAT in place of the ceniral 
sates tax should form pan of thr gioM tax* 
revenue of the cenue which would be sub^ 
ject to sharing between the sutes and the 
centre on the lines luggested abova 

If the slates in India were to be giva 
full pcwwT of VAT in the pteoe of tht tait 

lax, one could argue that H would kad to 
diffatBl rates in differau tfates and there 
would be no UDironniiy. This can be solv¬ 
ed by achteving a certain degree of har- 
osardiation as in the case of BC couaertea, 
with the ceuiral governinem playing the 
fote of the EC in oo-ordmadag the efforu 


ofIteiMMb 
■artiaa the Mpeikaci ol dM BC in the 
natMT of VATliM some vahMble teiioni 
Idr India. The VAT can be ap pli e d ehher 
00 the bates of oriftai or on the bans of 
destinarion which ihea allows replaee* 
tsseni of ihe priacipte by the 

origin prindtee when a tefnifteanc degree 
of harnoeoMioo has been ac hi ered. The 
EC has firmly adopted tbe destination 
priodple as the tfp***^**^ of the origin 
prioci^ of VAT hM baa onotedeiad not 
fc a te b te in Ihc EC coatot. 

Vte fod that with the above siruciuial 
dianges hi tat reforms, k should be poete* 
bte to imroduee a VAT *sucireii fully in 
India 00 ihe hoes of ihe EC in<^. 
UniformHy ia lax buiden and full har* 
monisation could be achieved over • 
period of time wkh the cenird govern* 
ment playing ihe ntee of the European 
Commission wnhoui any need for a 
federal VAT Fiscal federalism will siand 
in the way of VAT only if there it an ai< 
lempi to replace the state sates tax by a 
central sain tax or a ceniral VAT The 
model recommended in this paper don 
not .suffer fren these problems. It could, 
however, be argued lhai a similar system 
in Bratei wb^e under the new ConMitu- 
tion enacted ei 1911. ihe stain are lo set 
the suit VAT races themaelvo on ihc basis 
of their assesaomt of ^aeuialiiy* of the 
goods and services has been criticised on 
the ground that “white in eiher countries 
there seems to be a general movement 
toward reducing divergencies tn tax rates 
betwee n sectors and bnweot countries to 
reduce distortions, BrapI seems to be 
moving in the opposite direction*’.^ Bui 
It IS possible to soire these problems by 
the sutn organising ihemscives into a 
ftgiona] groupit^ or a conmunny on the 
linn of EC or a customs union with a 
view to bring about harmonisation and 
uniformity in VAT ram. In fact Brasil has 
used the state VAT to siimulaie exports 
and promote certain projecis of ‘natural 
iniercsi'. Sins 1975. su^ projects, in* 
eluding idccommunications. power, and 
swH hare not had to pay VAT on their in* 
puu. During 1971-77. ihe usual VAT ex- 
enpikm for ei poets was supplemented by 
a subsidy whi^ was an extra VAT credit 
oipressed asa percentage of the nnn*s ei* 
port value. The stale VAlk in Braal hare 
a wider base including services such as 
comiauoiciliofls. consumer credit 
charga ctecUKsty, and uao sport and also 
indude fuds and mioenls. Bui the pro- 
bten in Braid is tbe consttM battle bn- 
wca the pradrar and coasinwg stalm on 
accouai of the van difference b ti we tu 
mier-stalc and intra-stale VBAT rates and 
ochaons and oemptiOQs FUMcd by tbe 
federal aiKhor lure juKifted on pouad^ of 
(be need 10 Kiffiulaae econesrec Bpanteoe. 
la one acnae tbe difToace betwea inter* 
Male and irara-teatf VAT mto ia Biixil 


la am tfffeMt from ibt laabBIty of ibe 
DS gprera m t to briag Ihe mail oidre 
firms wbhla ibaBBbte of recall latea tax 
babilby. Vk would suggrei that the Na- 
ifontl Intfittge of PuUte Finance and 
Policy which has been euirusted with the 
task of evoMag a luitaUe design for an 
Indian VAT should, among other things, 
9udy both the EC model and (he BntelM 
mperience. and see to whai atent ii could 
be adapted to suH tbe India coadlUons. 
It would be necessary for the NIPFP to 
associate persons with vast aperience in 
sates tax admin isiration in some of the 
major sutes in Indie wiih this study of 
netional impmanen Wr would also mg- 
gesi thii the hdPFP st^uld be requested 
10 compleie the proposed study lo a 
period of three u> six monthk lo view of 
the fact ihai introduction of VAT in a 
federal economy like Indu wuld iomrla- 
My require the co-operation of the Mates 
the governmeni of India could refer Ibe 
design recommended by the NIPFP as 
wdl as other models bke the one suggeued 
in this arude io the lOih Finance Com* 
mission with a view to give iheir recom* 
mmdaiionsa) iheir fcBaibilKy by ascer¬ 
taining the vmvs of the stale |overiunenii 
Oft the same lares as the issue of the com* 
bincd inodence of Union oose duties and 
sales lax was made a term of reference to 
the Fourth Finance Commission in 1964, 
There codM b* no two opinions on 
eiher the growing importance or the 
advanuges of value added tax system as 
could be seen from the i^enomenal In* 
crease in the number of countries opting 
for the VAT system year after year, even 
though, at lea oire country, namely, Nor* 
way. which after hiving opted for VAT in 
pliM of retail sales tax has seriously con* 
sidered the possibility of rererting to retail 
sales tax system. While the protagonists 
of sates tax could argue that a singte-potni 
sates tax largely taka care of the problems 
which are supposed to be solred by VAT. 
It has been the general eipcrKnce that the 
singlc*point sales (ax prove s efTicimt at 
relatively low raiei but it b ec o m es increu* 
tngly difficult to administer Ihe same with 
the progressive increare In rates. Apart 
frmn the advantages of elicninating 
oscading associaied with itere tax regiffiA 
VAT also holds out great potentials of 
raising additional resourca by bringinf 
within its purview the services sectew like 
medical, computer, coftsultancy and 
automobile r^aire services antf'reta a sec¬ 
tor like housing. Therefore a country Uke 
India which reperiencei Che phenomcnoo 
of A large frsrai drfiril mighi stand lo gain 
by opting for VAT in the ikh-Coo dbiant 
a future, lo ihb paper we bare tried to 
dbpeJ the impresteon (bat VhT and fiscal 
federallsro always “coiaitiac an uneasy 
compromise" (Tkk). This would, no 
doubi. require legislative changes. 
Federalism refer bare its shoneeaiifei but 
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tte EitfOlicM ceoMMy it i tliteiBC » 
tmpk of boo poHtkily iadep ea c tew 
by <omiot tofttbcr u dtriw 
tttai benrefkt lo ihc mttwr of iueraa* 
UomI Md^ tevt mokod fv ahead in Uia 
‘diRctlon by etUarpRs and ftfinini (he 
coo e tpt (0 embrace cnooeury and fUcai 
pottrict, Even in the cate of the entwhik 
Sflwki Unioo. a «roo| cate wt made oai 
10 opt for a iy»em whera the repubUo 
couU be pobucally independent but couJd 
eoBtinue to imam economically united 
in the matta of monetary and fiical 
poticwi Fucal feknlisn la India, de tp ik 
tome of itt shortcomintt. can be rightly 
demnbed it a highly successful model for 
mher lederal ecoo^ies lo emulate in 
iMrtl respects; for instance the inultu* 
lion of an iisdcpendem Finance Conuns* 
son is a uniqu c feature of the Indian Con- 
fliluiion. which hat no parallel anywhere 
in the world. India could seriously con¬ 
sider the EC model in the rent of opting 
for a value added tax system in replace* 
merit of the cascading type lurnoser sain 
us and may in the process proso io be a 
good model which could possibly be 
followed by ether large federil economies 
including Canada and the US 
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Macroeconomic Impact of Public 

Sector Enterprises 

Comment 


S Mohasan miai 


TH6 operaiioaal utdiktatctn of PuWk 
S actof Emtfprim (PS£i) and their impact 
on fovermnani Hnancn have been much 
dabaicd luucs in the policy circles Thoufh 
rhetOTK very often paini currency, hardly any 
coAcenad effort has so far been made to enr 
pineally quantify the impiKation of puWic 
lector unit! on the flKal emu It Natanii 
('Macroeconomic Impact ol Public Sector 
Enterprises Scene Further Evidenc^i EPW. 
January hat laued a few uiuet, viz, 
whether ihed^icii of the PSCs has increased 
over the yean, whether the Tinancial burden 
of the PSEv the lovernmeni budpet m 
creased over the period, whether the iruer 
nal resource generation of PSEi has been 
lower than thai of private corporate sector 
and whether there is any observed improve 
ment in resource general ion by PbEi in ihe 
80s, and if so. whether it is on account of 
increase m administered prices 

Nagarij’s saidy attempted to discuss the 
above issues ty comparing i he growth and 
trend in HKaldetKii vtt>c vis public sector 
enterpntes* dc6at during ihe penod 1960^ 
to 1989-90 In die estimation of fiica] deficit, 
the author has used the consolidared ac 
uiunls of centR, stales and uruon territories 
govtmmenls Regarding pubbe sector enter 
prises, the study comideted all non depart 
mental non financial enterpnses (NDNFEsl 
which, acoordi ng to t he luthtr. are not only 
the majorny in terms of number but arc abo 
analytically comprehensive, fhe study con 
eludes that the deterioraiing fiscal deficii is 
mainly on account of decline in the savings 
of admimiiruv^depanments (ADi) which 
has turned aviive since mid 80s fither 
than due to decluie m surplus generation ol 
the public SCOOT 

Thu note eiamines the methodological 
appropnateiMM of Nagataj's study and the 
inferences drawn frtMi It The foUowiag are 
some of the methodblpficti sbortcomingi 
in thecatimetion of defiol and rokhogs 
theraon attempted by the study Fimly, the 
paMic sector enterimas’ deficit estimaicd 
m the study nay not truly be cocnparible 
mib Ibe nacal deficit The gross fiscaJ 
defiol. IB the strict sense, refers to the eg* 
gfegMapo b b tsn. tofbonminQire quirene i n 
(PSB81). la otto words, fiscal deficit tefsi 
to Ihe overall Abt flaaocmg of the budget 
The ttudy; boaever, has ooi speafied the 
Mbodolofy of raUMUng the naol deficM 
Morcow. theouciaH PSE delkH csiimaied 
teems to be rather a c otneamraal deficic 


gauging by the nethod adopted It may be 
ooicd. Ihe fiscal deficii by definuion is a 
wider coacepi and comcnticeial dcTicu is a 
narrow concept Hence, there is a methodo 
logical limuaiion m comparini two setv of 


eatimates based on differing conceptual 
frameworks Instead, what ihe study should 
haw attempted was to eslimaie the overall 
piAlK sector deficti (cciural, stales. \JJi and 
public sector enterprises put together) and 
then to tvlaic the contribution of PSEs to 
The total defa it 

Secondly, ihe study has pKCuriscd a 
Widening gap between PSE dcficii and fiscal 
defaii oiir ihs period Such a trend observ¬ 
ed may again largely beatinbuted loihedil- 
ferenies in the dcfimiionh of Che two con¬ 
cepts At alluded lo earlier fiical deficit is 
a wider comepi and loans and advances ai 
a soufie to bndge ihe re>outi.e gap consli* 


T*aii FaooiiiTKiN AitouwTs or Nom OrfASiMiNiAi n<im 

(NONFLs) 

(Aj Current Pmi<) 

1IMANCIAI 

t wrraaaisss 

fPs i/Wti 
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l9S0g| 

1984 8< 

1989 90 

Imermediaie coasumptron 

2Wi 
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947)1 
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HU 
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|tutti ft iDftior oompoMot. A fi^ficaiM pot- 
of (he lo«u and advinccs raiMd hy (he 
'tomnmenti however, tocr lo public sector 
unlis >A (he form of equity of (he PSEs ft$ 
weU $$ loant. h may be noted (hai over ihe 
years while (he government’s Itftbibtws hft«v 
gone abnormally high in (he form of imeresi 
burden, the returns from PSs by way of 
divMeod have been paltry. In this coAieat. 
(he study should have made a comparisoo 
of PS£s* defkit with fiical deficii net of in* 
lereu tiabiliiies since PSEs abo elicit a por* 
(Ion of (he loans and advances raised by the 
governmeni. In other words. Instead of the 
lUcal defieli. Nagaraj should have used the 
primary deflot to study the paiiern aod 
trend in fiscal versus PSE deficit. 

Thirdly, the study has confirmed that the 
budgetary allociilons to PSEs have shown 
a downward (re nd during (he 8(h. Siatisiica] 
.evidence Is quite supportive of thb argu* 
mem. Nevertheless, one could also noike 
that the debt rinancing of those units also 
showed tremendous strides ai Ihe lOs (sec 
laMe). National accounts iiaistics (NASh 
whkh form (he basic sourceofsiaiisikson 
PSEs used by the siudy. indicaieihai net in¬ 
currence of Uibiiiiies (paid-up capital and 
loans including from government) has surg¬ 
ed over time from Rs 9.260 crore in 1990-11 
to IS much as Rs 26.374 crore in 1999-90. 

Pinally, <the nfererKe of i he s( udy i hat i he 
nica] crisis Is basically on account of the 
growing expendiiurc of the administrauvc 
dapartmems rather than the poor ftnancial 
performance of the PSEs is abo not flawless 
It is a fKt that the emergence of the fiscal 
crivi has largely been on account of the 
growing espendiiure Of administrative 
depanmenis. At the same time, one should 
note that the poor working results of the 
PSEs have a larger bearing on the upsurge 
in the eapenditure of admiiusirative depart- 
manti. Govertanent very often resorts to 
yacking up adnaniitered prices basically to 
med the growing resource crunch of Ihe 
public sector enterprises. This, in turn, 
balloons the expenditure of the administ¬ 
rative departments through (he inOaiionary 
process,* ihe government tecior being a 
captive market for most of goods and set- 
vta of the PSEs. Another channel through 
which PSEs* operaiions burgeon the ad- 
miaisirBiiw depanmenis* eapendiiuie is sub¬ 
sidy. NAS data show that the subsidy receiv¬ 
ed ^ NONFEs has shown a steady increase 
from Rs 2.145 crore in 1980-81 to Rs 6,982 
crore id 1989*90. The subsidy element also 
prm4da proteoioei to the PSEs against com¬ 
petition from (he private corpome sector, 
lb capture this influence, the st^idy should 
be treated as a compooent on the expen¬ 
diture side although the study has ncited it 
out from the revenue side. 

The study under reference is neverthekss 
an earnest attempt to capture the magnitude 
and IrDpUcattonsof public sector eBterprites* 
deficit la (he budgetary operation. The fie* 
diata of Ihc study, however, have limited 
silMIbP owlog to (he aforesaid meibodo* 


fogkafpeoMab la oehar words, dfomaasoa 
of thefoM rearing to themteaiMa of the 
overafl puMk sector defiesi ia gcD eral or the 
defidt of puUk accior cMcrprtso ih par¬ 
ticular still remam mcoadusiva lathisooa- 
neciion. it may be nosed that theawiAaiioA 
of a comprehensive pubbe sector deficit b 
limited by. rnfer okg. the diflkuhics in the 
compUHion of requisiie data as wed as eoi^ 
sohdation of s taiblbs for activities ihai are 
of difTeitat nature The only available 
rmimare on public sector reepuiee gap. elbesi 
penial, b that published in tbe Erofwnic 
Survey Of the gcnvromem of India. 

To sun up. since (beesiiiBaies of public 


5 MOHANAN PILI AI (SMP hereafter) 
hat faulted out methodology lot assessing • 
Ihe macrueconomic impaci of public sec- 
lor chierprises (PSEs) in Irulia (Nagaraj 
19921. Defending the method followvd, ihrs 
note offers some more evidetKe to uimgthcn 
our firsdings. As the concepts and denmiions 
used here are same as earlter. no nplana- 
(mms are provided for (hern 
SMP says iliat “The study... has not 
vpedried the methodology of esnmaung 
fiscal defku'* ^haps. he has overlooked 
footnote 5 of gw paper (p 108). whKh pro- 
vidrv (he necssary details. 


Meue oMpibae* defidt arrteadMbyfbi 
study be used far vorkiag am (he 
tnenM pubUc aeecor defick (PSBR) due to 
conceptual ftPA. Ihe Bwdsodoloty adopted 
by tbe study has goi oety Knlied peacikal 
Vpticftbtlity. The study, howmur, provides 
some insight imo (he nexus between (he 
fihiiKial perfennanee of puUte emerprbes 
and (he fiscal crisis, 

Note 

* Thb Is based on ihc fact ihai the weighi of 
adminmered items forms almosi 20.2 per 
cent in local woghi in ibe WPI Index. 


Overall deficit of PSEs. as explairred, is 
a ratio of the diflerence between iheir 
revenue and expendirurecombined for 
capital and vujrrnt accounis—and current 
<iOP at markei prices As H P Shon. who 
ouilincd ihiscorHept. staled: *'Thc principal 
summary indicaior of (ht masrocconamic 
impact or public enierprises is their overall 
deficits of rinsTKing requirement, |i pmvHfo< 
a tpeasureof the cffcci of public emerpri»e 
opciaiKMil on Ihe balance between demand 
and supply inihe economy..!* [Shori 1984. 
144), This itsdcaior of PSFv* deficii is a 
comprehensive meavurc which mcludev. 
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WMf Idwi, ny^fid—i loMH, 4M- 
dnid$ tni (apM) leteMH. Monow. 
line* ilK concept captum ell tte anior 
fioMidai ftowi b a n ten the poxnuBBU and 
PSEc is the econoiiQti« ncoiM is 

fiostf/ AecoMitt S/ttiMtkx «e c ooiid e wJ it 
^pitipriaie (0 compsR the acnll McM of 
PS^ with ffOtt dcTidt of the gunjo* 
ment. comhiiMd for oeMrtl. title and ynion 
terrltorict. 

However, lo oimine SMP's eufteeiion, 
the overall 4cfM of PSEt H compared vhh 
the primary dcAch iiiiMsd of the peu ftaeal 
deftoi m done earlie r (Figure 1). The widen* 
ln| gap beiweea the t^ curves dearly wi* 
loit that the overall defkit of PSCe doa 
not Mem to be the reason for (he deterio* 
rating primary defkit. Smeeihe mowemeMt 
of the primary and fUcal dcTidia (NagaraJ 
1993: Figure 1] are quite similar, our finding 
k not altered by change In the measure or 
deficit uied (ocapture the fiscal imbalance 
In other wonts, the growing nsesl <or 
primary) dendt ii perhaps not aiiribuiabk 
to the overall deficit of PSEs. 

SMP says that. '*A sigiufkani portion of 
the loam and idvanccs rihed by the gmem- 
meat... goes id public sector units in the 
form of equity of the PSEs as veil as loansT 
lb oamine this proposition, we estimaic the 
share of PSEs (sum of equity. Joans and 
capital grants) in the go«crnment’i net 
(domestK plus atcrnal) borfcnring. Figure 
< 2 suggests that this ratio has cooie down 
sharply from around 90 per cant in 197^71 
to about 20 ptf cent in 1999-90. lowest over 
the three decades. Hence ShtP*! argument 
is evidently not sustainable. This result 
together with our ealier finding of the 
declining bunhn of PSEs* (current and 
capital) opendture on the budget |Naga/ij 
1993: Figurm 2.1 and 2.2 | clearly 
demonstrates that not only has the depen¬ 
dence of PSEs on the budg« reduced over 
the years, 1 he share of goveriinent’s resour¬ 
ces nowing into PSEs has also coma down 
very sharply. Therefoie, iliere seems to be IN* 
tie basis to argue that coombutions to PSEs 
form the principal reason for the govern- 
meni*s growing debt burden. 

Providing some evidence on the absoluie 
increase in PSEs* 'net incurrence of 
liabtlities* in (he 80s. SMP further contends 
that "..over the yean, while thegovcnwKru*i 
liabilities have gone abnormally high in the 
form of interest burden, the ret ions from 
PSEs by way of dividend have been very 
paltry**. It is widety hnown tiai the conc ep t 
of 'return on equity*,for PSs—aa is con* 
veniionatly uaed to asaesi private corporme 
firms'^ inadequate to capture their riniA' 
dal performance due to (i) hbioncatly omiv* 
cd capnat siniciuresi and til) Che vanaiiom 
in accounting practices of PSEl Until 
recently, the siptiftcance of capital stmeiure 
M PS&’ flnaivial performance was iaade- 
quatdy appracitued. Thcrefoae man on 
equity ii perhaps aoi a vary BMaafogful 
maaeure of PSEa* ffnifidal pcrfar ma ace. 


Pnwi 2: SHav w PSEt pt OowNwam NgT (DoMvnc 
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Moreom. tiice AtrmM 

SMiPki 4ott not provide ■doQwitf bndt 
>y u> wwe M wKh > taeMwrft <ie bK eon- 
pined ttK ndo of *Aff pro perly mconc’ paid 
by PSEi (to povemmeni end all oibv ciadi* 
ion) eod the *oet incuirciKe of liabdiim* 
lihai u. equity capiuJ end loans from all 
lourccs) by P5E» This ratio rose from abom 
3 per cent in I960'6J to about 4d per caal 
•Ad went down to 26 per cent in 1969-90 
(Rpirc 3) lanooni the sharp peeks, foe 
which we have no eaplanacion for the 
mcMi an overall incroasina tiowl in the rtixv 
aapaciiJIy since the mitMOs, a etaariy daccr* 
nibJa' Although the measure is rudimen- 
tao^ It o^vnhrlets suggesii PSEt* inoeas* 
mg itp ay menu of their flnanaal dues to ihe 
rest of the economy This, together with the 
evidence (reported earlier) on the increase 
in 0) setf'financing ratio of PSEs and (ii) 
(heir gross pro Tit as a proponion of capual 
employed over the period t9?3‘74 and 
J9^90» even eactuding the contribution of 
petroleum Hrmt. clearly suggest noticeable 
improvemeni in the rmancial peiformanca 
whxh would perhaps do not get adequate¬ 
ly rejected in a single measteeof reiurn on 
equity' 

While admaiing ihai " fiscal crius » 
baiically on account of ibe growing espen 
diiure of the administrative deparimenis 
rather than thepoor financial performaiKe 
of (he PSEs ^SMP argues thar* thepoor 
working resulis of the PSEs have a Urgei 
bearing on ihe upsurge in the expendiitite 
of admimstrauve depart mens'’ fhisacwor 
ding to him IS on accouni of tO adininiM 
ralive departments (or simpb. governmenn 
being captive market for PSs* prodiKiv 
and (II) the subsidies proviM bv govern 
mem lo PSfv 

While the uptive sales lo government and 
us subsidies could, undoubtedly, be an tm 
poetanl source of revenue fur PSLs—aisd a 
conmponding lo^ for ihi governmeiM—one 
cannoi perhaps ignuie ihe substantial costs 
incurred hy PSEs in fuJfilltng vanuus public 
policy objectives foi whKh they uvuaSly do 
not receive (esphcil) biidgaary support 
^ hereforo. unie ss one has qu»il iiat ive m for 
maiion on ah i hese iransaciKHs. they aic not 
amenable lo empirical analysis ai a mavm 
economic Iml 

Qsiile contrary to bMP's impression, ev 
pint subsidies, as seen above—and also as 
staled IQ 4 of the paper—are included in 
codiputing the ovenh defial of PSEs Ad 
imtMdly, implicic subsidie could not be cap¬ 
tured in our eaererse Howler, since the 
share of governmenrs subsaches received by 
PSEs aie estimated to form only 16 per cent 
of Ihe (oral tn 19K7-U |M«Bidk wad ftao 
19911. they perhaps cannot account for the 
growing expenditure and dssaving of the 
govcrnroeoi' 

Thus, on a dose scniliny. much of SMPS 
enuesnsof oir neihodology seem lovabd 
Abhosigh our attempt does not fully ca^ 


PSEs^ the ta to 

aa, in tai. tsadmitNd la ibedudy-Hi 
tbekat aaane (o taka into tmmm the pria* 
dpal flnancsal Howk NmwiihHandmg la 
iboruoroiags, our effort seons lo indicaie 
dtectrulMe changes in the ■prir imnnimr 
impnei of PSEs ow the period of throe 
dccads. espeeialy «the tOi, whidi perhaps 
warrant a doaer oiaininaiioo 

Notea 

1 Howner. d needs to be stated ihai untns the 
ratio IS gfcaier than on^ the debt on ac¬ 
count of PSEs wiH coMinuc m me I am 
grateful to Km ^kh for posnemg ihuetn 
for me 

2 The evidence doe not consiiiuir an lui 
crvicat suppon of the prasroi stale of PSEs 
la Inde there is an urgeni need and 
subsiaMiat KOpe for unproving ihetr finan 
eial perfereaorc, a dMcuswn of wtuch. w« 
bebm, m osaudr ihe scope of iha^ cMicisc 
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We are an mtamaftonal non-govamment organtsaCion suppofting development initiatives in 
some ot The poorest pens of Asia, Africa and Latin Ameri^4n India, oor mission ia to taciirtate 
the empowerment of the poor in the process of sooaldeveiipfRert CoRontly. we oher financial, 
managerial and technical assistance to over 100 local epiMniKy agencies m the planning, 
implementalioo. monitoring and evaluation of poveitii eradliptfion and community basM 
rehabilitation programmes. We are also increasingly gittng: involved m influencing puDMc 
policy, emergency relief and urban poverty. Our team cMMs fll dev^opment professionais 
in general management, land arid water resources, healivMgeiiiOn, community organisation 
and disability. We are now seeing lo strengthen our hiMB iwburce baM to manege our 
fast expanding operations at different parts cl the country. 


Director, Development 
Support 

The Development Support Divisioo exists 
to enhance the quality of ACTIONAIO 
Indias work by a senes of intehinhed 
functions including providing technical 
support services to community*ievef 
projects, research and documeniatcn. 
trair>mg, ar>d influencing other key 
development instituiions. We ire now 
looking lor a person lo leed Ms dhriai^ 
which comprises about twenty spe d sl iftt in 
Health, Education. Livelihood Sy a ter ns . 
Policy and Training. Thia is e eertor 
management poiibon arxl the irteumbem 
should have at least Iwi years* relevant 
experience with ouwanding credentials m 
the Indian development sector A thorough 
grasp of development theory and pi a epoe. 
excellent written end oraf cemmunfcaben 
skills in English arv3 docmf/poa^eduate 
queiificaiion in a reMacf dtefpine ere 
essential Knowledge of the voluntary 
sector, tnterriadonel er^oaure. and 
speciaiisalion m a themadc area/gender 
issues are desirable. 

Coordinator, 
Liveiihood S^amt 


The Livelihood %sieme Uni Is wapcnstie 
for shaping ACTfONAID Irxta's economic 
development inMattv« - both mauraf 
resource rnanagenm and eoMvm. We 
are now seekingaCo-crdMorio headdse 
unit. The locurabpnl should have a 
postgraduate (ya—oAon In « raitted 
discipline and atlaMt five yeare d reis vtrt 
experience, famfladty wHh eusiainnbie 
agriculture systems and income generation 
programmes, and good written 
communication sKHIs in English are 
essential. 


TraMng Officer 

The job entails mpeena the training and 
development needs d ACTIONAIO India's 
human resomoaa at all levels The 
incumbent ehauU have professional 
Quaiihcationa h Human Resources 
DeveiepmandTfairMng, at least live years of 
reimm •pedence. excellent inter* 
pefionai sMbs, end good wntten and oral 
communi ca tion skills m English Knowledge 
d the Indian voluntary sector is desirable. 

Research Associate 

We are looking lor a pereon with experience 
m ihe design and npcution of acMn 
research projects to Jolr the Policy Unit 
which IS responifble tor research 
documentanoh and advocacy The 
mcumbeni Muld have a postgraduate 
dagraa fet ttafittioa or areiated discif^me 
dm five years relevant experience and 
sound knowledge of quaMarive and 
quandiabve aspects ol social science 
fftaarch and famiiianqr with use of 
computerised statistictf peekages. 

A8 positiona era Bangalore-based but 
InmlM enenshfi travels Remuneration wiff 
not be a constraint lor the r>ghi candidate 
We mn oo m appHcmns from women 
candUales. PieeiM nespM wnhiri ten days 
to The AdminiMUve Officer. P B &406. 
O w t g aM e SdO 001 . 
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easeiess Que$1 lor OuaMy, Salety and Team Work oongs 
lOl mtemaiior^al recogrMton ComrrMmem lo OudMy 
Improvement Programme (OlP) has made it possible tor our 
Pi^t Manutactunng Works (PMW) lo receive the presiQious 
ISO 9001 aareditation, certihed the TUV, Germany PMW 
maiies wond class process plants and cryogenic vessels 

lo us at lOl OlP goes much beyond product quality 
leedershv through relentless lechp>ologv upgradation. 
contmuovs improvement ot systems and manutaciumg 

processes, adherence lo slnrtgenl 
salety standards and competent 
manpower has opened up for 
lOL new vtstas ot iniemaiional 
market 

torch bearer n an areas of 
Its operstrons. lOl is posed 
(osel newsianoards — 
dtreded towards complete 
satisfaction ol customers 
both m indtt and overseas 



the riematxnal recogndton wM inspire all of us at 
lOL to reach newer heights oteKcellence in technology and 
quality standards On this momenlous occasion. lOL 
redenicetes iseV to m^e India technologicaly seH-reiient 
and mtemaiionally respected 
tOLWtm0Omtl9rOuaitfykicetttkHtmf$pfo n m. 

lOL Limited 

Awn*>ro>T>waocOroup 

Oxygen House P 43 Tamiala Road. Calcutta ^00 069 
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We help Nature keep her true colours. 


As miniiljciureis i)f viul 

«.homKal piiK.lwis wew Ixxjn in the 
f(>Mrimt ol pioitHKing saf<5> am( 
<;nvif<)nmeiil prcxtaion 

Our (<immitn>cni lo presort the 
eruiionnioni improve sdfety and 
enhance ihc hculdi and wc'ltafc ot nur 
and the surrounding 
comiiiunih nundcNs itself in cs^i> 

1 iii.1 ol (lur o(Krations i ighi Irum 
our choice of tcchnologN io procerss 
select ion and eni^incx'img ck^igii 

Ltflucnr itcjtmcni t)lants at both 
on I lactones render IkjuiJ wastes 
harmless Sof^isticaied pollution 
alxiurneni equipment keep emissioiis 
ssiihin tolerance limns 

Our R&l) wing cievelops pniducts 
ill It are c-nvironnKTii friendly 


searches for wavs lo recycle w^stc and 
conqanrly evaluates ihe ctleitiseness 
of our own pollution pres cm ion jikI 
control effons 

We've designed cduutiun 
pre^rammes to rnform, train and 
crKour.ige cHir employees to actively 
furciapatc in achievirtg safety and 
c'n^ionmenta] protection goals, safety 
inspeciKms aixl safety audio to assure 
continuous a)ntn>]. and. onsite and 
o^te disaster conircd plans to aid 
effective icsptxtse to a wick range of 
emergencies 

It s all part of our integrated effort 
to keep our operations sale and 
harml^s 

And to cnsuie that we help 
Nature keep hc‘r true colours 
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Kecoaatruciion of rominc hisiof> \n the liter I9ih century call! into 
queeiiOB (he «uumpi«oM on *hich the governmeni*i famine policy «i«i 
based. Relief measures, ibeiefocc, could not but come inio operaiiofl 
piecemetl. Moreover. monaLity on ihe colosul scale recorded in the 
famine yean was tsoi shnply the direct result of survatioAi but (he 
outcome of a far mcM compta set of conditions thin official policy 
aJIowed.foc. What these conditions were ind how patterns of famine 
norialiiy were determined by them can be demonstrated by the 
history of Madras. I6T7-78. compared with Punjab. 16^97 
and iROCMIl. IlM 

Ro^e-tinted Prism 

Emanatini from linguistic/litenry theory and rapidly colonising the 
social sciences, postmodernism has encompassed much of the discourse 
that petmeaccs, among others, the subaltern studies projeci. new social 
movements. rcMsiance theory and popular culture. Postmo^rnism. 
popular culture and resistance theory have all combined io subvert the 
famous dictum of Oramsci about the nature of poliucil action: instead 
of pessimism of the spirit and opiimism of the will, they now 
license optimism of ilw spirit and pessimism of the will. 1162 


KUwc*d 

While Ihe jaAskiiamen commuiee 
has laid hare rbe Uitlerenr aspects ul 
Ihe hantina and uoci marVet warn. 
Ms persepoon cii ihe potiiical 
economic cftntoAmeni which 
(acibiaied ihe p^mk 
Iraud IS fundamenially flawed IU7 


In f'cihin 

The enus in ssi^Kilogical research «i 
India has lo he locaicd m three 
inuMsmonal Miwctum^ihe 
omsenitiev ihe DOC and ihe 
professiOQal bodies such as ihe Indian 
Sociological Sos.*ic<>. The oveearchinic 
framework within which Ihe rote o> 
each of these bodies ma* be 
understood, huwmcr. is prostded 
by the peaciKts of psdilKS. IIS9 


The Ax«d 

With ihc changmi demographic 
profile of Ihe population, the living 
condiuom of ihe aged, iheir 
economic social and foychotogicat 
Status and society's response lo their 
probleins call (m gicaier aiienuon 
ihan m the past A survey of ihc 
aged m Maharashira. IJM 


In Debt 

With aggregate estecaaJ debi of 
almost S a? bdlioo ai the end of 
September 1^. India is oh the 
verge of slipping uiio the category 
of wvmly.indebied low-income 
coumrie^ Pint of a new Special . 
Suiasiics senes. IJSI 

Money and Pricea 

The moaeiary authority in (ndu 
would be wrongJy advised that it can 
be eeruin of comiining ioflaiiofl 
solely by effreimg a pie-aimouneed 
veduettOB Ml nseoey giowih raic 
leave alone being abir so do lo 
coMksily. 1 U» 


Againnt f.!ommunah»m 

The iiraiegy of combining an anii 
communal appeal wiih a * .a lor 
(wolsiflg an adernative patiern of 
Uevekipment has led lu successful 
mass miibilisai ion in southern 
Mahsrashna 1142 

Trienl and Tmlerd 

In Hihar ihe new resetvaiion polay 
has lurihfM coiikolidaicd has'k ward 
class suppnri lot ihr chid 
mimsici I14S 

Broke •n Kifsd 

(he Haissimha Kao as'vtrnmeni. 

Ms credibiliii Ihoroughly eroded, 
cannot preside an effective riposle 
to Ihe pitssuies on the devriopini 
countfiei Id open up iheir economiev 
io ihc goodh. vcrvicev and capital 
nl the dmioped counines even as 
the laller feverishly raise 
proivciionivi walls for ihemselvev 
and Ki up resinct*ve rrading 
Wixki 1140 


Morality 

Ihc fervid debate in ihe Lok 
Sahha on ih< morion of 
impcachcneni of )ustice Kamaswamy 
laid bare the swjfi lea change 
ihai noctons of coriuption 
and moral turpitude arc 
undcrgoin|. 1166 


iargacy of Apartheid 

In Souih Africa, for geneeations of 
Mack Afneans haired and violence 
have become pari of daily eacsienc^ 
No< Mirprisingly; then, township 
violence and the resfruciuring of 
poshapanhnd society in the face 
of eihfik violanee arc today 
among the m«)or murs racing 
the eounify. 1146 
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SSP and World Bank 

IF Anat Pve( (Mty 22) h«« id worry tboui 
*‘w)ui will happm lo (he SSP ousIee^ if 
ifMr the wuhdiva«l of (he Bank, ihe 
tsfm mmai 9f Indit fails «o heap up its pro 
Bilfte and lo farce the Males to impinnent 
R and R w a iur manner'’'', wuh what face 
and lofK doa be cniKise the EDs of the 
Bank and ridicule ihc Morse-Berier report 
which haw saiaus doubts and apms con 
cern about the willingnesi and capaaiy of 
our iDvtrnmervs to resettle and rehabilitate 
all proieci*affrcicd people of SSP from the 
three states* even as per the atned R and 
R poUcy’ 

The disconii nuance of the aid for the SS P 
II not the decision of the lovernmeni of 
India, but the daeisiort of the >ttorld Bank 
consequent upon our gowrnmeni'i failure 
to enact by March 31. I$93 t he rune bound 
R and R and environment (benchmark) 
urpets set by the Bank Um October for con 
tinned aisKtanLO The announcemeni b> the 
COI II only a face*savin| device leinily 
agreed upon to save both of (hem from 
further embafrusments K ii is true that 
Bank's conimued inrolvemcM and moniior 
Ml of the R and R has contribuied to ihe 
unprovemrni of ihe R end R policy ii it 
more true that the Bank’s decision to jump 
alto ihc project without full pro appraisal of 
all aspects of the SSP before I9S5 awl 
wnhoui wtiiin|forthe<X>rsckearBAceajid 
Its inciemenbd Policy have led to the present 
crisis which It couW not manage. Even after 
the Morse He^rr report, the Bank omt 
wanted to withdraw Iniirad it made all at 
tempts 10 salvage and help thegovernrnents 
to fulfil IIS (tfgeis l/lumatriy that proved 
to be iflipoNvUe and the Bank had no op 
lion but to withdraw 

All ihoK who are familiar with the 
Tribunals failure io know the full dimen 
sions of the total dispkacement of the SSP. 
the eaily ruthless mciions of people of 
Vadgam in 1 990-SI *12. ihe report of ihe 
Supreme Court's commission in Ar<h 
Vahim’s peiibon. the reluctance or the 
Gujarat government to improve its policy. 
Si udder's reports in 1905 and 1999. the in 
ternal correspondence of the Bank about 
R and R and environment from 1969 on 
wards, the gowrnmenit* attempts to flaiier 
and influeiKe the Morse Committee, the 
massive misinfoimaiion campaign, ihe 
loyalty of out governments to the World 
Bank, but not to our own people, and the 
latest attempts to loscibly remove people are 
not surpnved by the wnhdntwal of tne Bank 
Only (he governments try to foot the people 
and only the governmim's N(jOv Mitlesing 
from megalomanui of their «ywn achieve 
ments, are out lo luppori ihe govcrnmenis 
When (he peop Ir in ilw valley have succeed 
cd in assenmg iheir independence and sav 
ing national honour by compelling the Bank 
to withdraw from the desiruiiive develop 
mem, we can only piiy those NGOs who 
have accepted SSP as a 'reality' right from 


(he btpDMin$ aod who htHt mod to dnve 
(he poor 'vsetum of rlwetepiicnt'’ to the 
poih of self^vKtioa tivd sdf<dcairuct»on 
When aiouiMkitenQr bkathe World Bank 
has shown genuine coa c aen lor the human 
ngtas of the oustees and lor eavironmenuil 
protection, our own gouanuheiHs consider 
(hit concern as inicrfiercncc sa and hinder 
ing India's path of developascAi and as 
humiliatsoo and indignaica imposed upon 
ua It IS iromc (h« NGOs eonuMtod to 'total 
revolutsoA* have become ch am pio n s of false 
national dignity atsd horsour, instead ol be 
mg defersders of our people'i sights 
Neither (he Monc-BerBcr lepon nor "ihc 
violent uitdleeiual aitaek” on the SSP has 
faiWd Rather the legstimacy and crvdibili 
ty sought to be derived for (he project from 
the World Bank’s support has been now 
knocked out All the intl daimv uf rhe 
governmenii have been oposad When the 
governments* own ctMftdme is shiken. it 
«s strange that some NGOs as sen that "SSP 
cannot be steppetT Instead of mahgnmi the 
Narmada Baehan AndoUn. kt Arch Vahmi 
do some intros peetkoo to find out bow it has 
been caught in its own trap* 

CiRlsH PATki 

(ok Mhikar Sangh. 

Ahmedabad 

Rural Foberty 

THE Eighth FivtWar Plan document hai 
mentioned that "in 196746 the rural pm«ny 
bne in term of per capita monthly espen 
dnurc was Rs I3t9(r (p 2T| The Fourth 
Quinquenma) Survey of Conwmer Eipen 
diture 43rd Round. 196746 has shown ihc 
folfowiog patten of moncMy per capita con 
sumer opendiuie <MPCE) in rural India 
1 he table shows that the bottom 4b 6 per 
cent of the rural population had an MPCL 
of Rs 117 45 and was efeorty below the 
poverty line Another 97 per cent ol the 
population in the MPCE range of Rs 125 140 
had MPCE ol Rs 132 59 whKh was higher 


than (he cut-ofT potoi of poverty hne of Rs 
13190 Assuming that rural 3 4 per cent of 
the popoUiion in the MPCE class of 
Rs 125-140 had an MPCE of ku than 
Rs 1311 H can be seen (hat 50 per cent of 
the rural poputattmi was below poueny Una 
Minhas, Jam and Tendulkar (EPW. July 
^13.1991) had queatiooed the meihodoloiy 
adopted by the Planiui^ CommuMon which 
shows a mautvt reduction of poverty riiio 
in ibe rural India to 32 7 m 199749 They 
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Stmnt 5ervf4iAene July bepiember 1991 
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valculatCdihe rural poverty ratio at 4199 in 
I9|7 M The Planning (ommission com 
pared the National Sample Survey (NSS) 
consumer eipendnure survey wnh ihe Na 
iional Accounts ewimaie of aggregate con 
sumption for r he neaivsi financial year and 
when II found that the NSS eiiimate was 
lower ihan ihe NAS estimate, it jacked up 
pm ruiff the NSS sue disinbuiion of con 
sumer espendjture and eiiimaied the rural 
povrny raiio at 32 7 
The fourth Quinquennial Survey of Con 
vunser Lxpiisdiiure 43rd Round. 1997 96 
hasvindHated Minhas Jam and fendulkai 

harm bKANK/ia 
Arthik Anusandhan Kendra 
Allahabad 
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The Capitulation 


I T kt not ewra thtt linn tre ••dunfin^ limn have chanted 
Ir MrlicT Muonv ofndal dnisioM on bntic »ftum of poliey 
wouU be announced, pretoibly in porUameni. by nunttien who 
wen potHicalky luflktenity wvi^iy. Such eoAveiuioiu have 
o^Mualy been fiven ihe td^> Or it could be ihai the miouiert 
•re much too •ihained to dist^^efe uopieaMni itdints. A dvil 
wrvtnt, holding dit/ie in the vnton minaivy of conmerce. due 
to retire by the end of thii month, was chosen to inform ihe 
nation ibMC the goyernfneni’s inicniion to accepi the normi 
and siarxlards laid down by the Dunhel draft on iradc*raUicd 
Intdkctual propeny righii. The governmeni. according to ihis 
ipe^icimam has abo decided to bow down to the Dunkel demand 
to eciend patent righli up to 20 years. The trinsnaciona] cartels 
could itow breathe fredy: the New Ckihi deotion to e m brace 
the Draft all the way would not make an oception of the drugs 
and pharmaceutical industry either. It is a question of faith; as 
the commerce secteury took pains to eiptain, (he government 
simply does not believe that drug prices in the oouniry would 
rise by 500 or 1,000 per cent as arasultof Ihetransoational in< 
vision following the acceptance of the Duokel icgimc There 
is. In his view, a lot of ‘exaggeration’ indulged in by ihe cam* 
paigners who claim that acceptance of the GATT saovtary'gene* 
Ill's proposals would compulsonly subject plani seeds and genes 
to (he tyranny of foreign patenting; India should be able to evolve 
a sui generis system of protection in this araa and conserve the 
rights of indigenous farmers, research workers and scieotisis. 
The civil terrain expatiated at great length on one particular 
point, this country will haw e grace period of 12 yuan to sort 
things out; after all, the impkmentatim of the CATT proposaK 
could be held back till 2005. The hint was dropped that confi¬ 
dential talks have already been initiated with tepreseniasiras of 
(he US trade department; s ince we have e ffected total surrender 
on major issues, minor concessions hopefully were bound to 
come India’s way. One of the cooccssions the government is 
evidently aiming tor is some relaxations in (he patent provisions 
for seeds and plants. The commerce secretary used up several 
hundred words to emphasise the govemmcM'seageraeia to lobby 
imensely with the lords and masters in Vrbshington, DC. and 
other western capitals so that a cruaal footnote could be added 
to the Draft Final Act of the Dunkel text; it would suggest that 
the act be read in coojunction with Ankle 5 of t he ftris Con* 
ventioa wbkh in certain instances allows compulsory hcensing 
of patents. Tlie civil servant sounded jubilam m Mlvance: if only 
such a footnote would be added, fo^ga parties would not be 
able to mulct our consumers and farmers at will 
As of now, this it of course pious hopa But the gorarament 
has its own compubioni. The dedsioa to grra m on Dunkel. 
the oK i u nsfC S secretiry was candid enough to ^mit, o prmardy 
based on the assumption that it would stimulate the How of 
forrigR inrasimeat to the country. Implicit too • the hope that, 
oece we have signed the deed of surrender on TRIPS, the 
raiwnMe Americans would withdraw the Damocles* swoid hang- 
iag In the form of threats under Super and Special 301 of their 
Tilde Aft. What the secretary has kfi unsaid for the sake of 


politeness is that the Indian Paicnu Aci of 1970 would now need 
to be given a coraprehensivr burial and that coda of trade im¬ 
perialism. (he Pans Convention, which for decades on end In* 
dian patriots had kept at bay. would hencetorth command toul 
obedienca The patents act this country put in (he statute book 
almost a quarter of a ceniifry ago was hailed around the world 
as a piece of model legislation for all poor countries aspiring 
lor aHf-sustained economic and technological darelopment. That 
legutation would now be officiaUy certified as de^. ^hapa 
the tovernmeni >s not uofeelini; ii perhaps would quote, fotto 
vorv. some Tbdor poetry: true, we loved her once; but that was 
ia another country; betides, the wench ii dead, 

^ba. a quarter of a century ag<^ India wa» a different country, 
and the lady m the unagery, ihe nationa I goal of self-reliance, 
IS now safely dead. The authorities therefore fed secure enough 
to leak the new I of lucapiiulation through the lips of an about* 
t^tmiff bureaucrat. The earlier promise to have ihe whole range 
of iseucs concerning the Dunkel draft debated in parliament 
before a final decision was taken has. to all indicatioiu, been 
scrapped. The government, there a no quraiion. warns to be con- 
trstent. The rmance minister has. in die course of (he past two 
years, areepted each and every proviuon with respect to trade- 
idated iRvcMmcsu measures (TRIMS! m the Dunkel draft. Why 
should we therefore cavil at TRIPS? Wr should rather first sign 
the deal of surrender and then throw ourselves at the fret of 
(be Ameneans, begging them to grant us morsels of mercy, such 
as on the issues of compubory bcensing and exemption of plant 
patent mg. 

Anything to propitiate (he strong and mighty nustern nations. 
Our dekgition to the human rights conference organued by the 
United NaiioiH a to be led by the finance minister. Docs he not 
have the reputation of being Thar Man in New Ddhi? His 
presence in Vienna is intended as a signal for (he Americans: 
we will agree to whatever you say on human nghis, IrKluding^ 
maybe widi some dbremMing nccemry for hocne coniumpuon— 
on Kashmir; but you must keep your part of (he bargain, you 
mua not cut uf off funds. The unambiguous statement, on the 
acceptance of the Dunkd dralt is another signal in the same 
direction: India will be loyal and order-abiding, please, sirs, the 
rkh pow ers must not choke off the Oow of fun^ to its shores. 

For those who have been fighting strenuously and for long 
y«ari for technologicaJ self-reliance is (he baiite all over? Not 
quim There b nil one aaapoo left m the armoury of the poliiKai 
parties that have gone on record opposing Dunkel and there is 
little doubt chat (bey continue to repccseru (be sentiments of Si. 
cockddcrabk proportion of the eketorate. These panics could 
Hgn a joint ded^tion to the effect (hai they do not endorse 
the of^iaJ decision to suspend resistance to (be Dunkel pro¬ 
posals; oftce a change in regime taka pkee in New Delhi follow¬ 
ing deaocrauc elections, ihey p ropo se lo look into the issues 
dr novo^ leservu^ the nghi for themselves to re-negMiate aspecu 
of the proposals (be present governmeni mighi have already 
agreed to. TTiat might not eaarity set i he cat among the pigeons, 
but at baft preve n i our going naked mio ihc council chamber. 
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PRIOWTV SECTOR CREDIT 

Lip Service 

ADDRESSING the niotli rctioful ctMi* 
niRailve commiHee mMini of luiiofulised 
bMk$ fof ihe MutiKrn refiOA—held after 
a lap of wven year*!—the uaIoa ftAuKc 
ntaimr has been reported as havini apms* 
ad fjive concern over il>c reduced f)o» of 
banh endh to the priority sectors in the Iasi 
Ihrte years and eihortcd bankers to provide 
more credit (o these sccton Lest bankers 
should misunderstand him, the finance 
minister was quick to clarify that he was 
seekini this performance on a voluntary 
basis, thai instead of lendini under c^puf 
lion from the tovernment. the bankmi sec* 
tor should lake advantage of the lovetn* 
ment*! new liberahsaiion policy and extend 
more credit to iirKulture and the small vale 
sector to boost producimiy m ihev %e|* 
menis of the economy. Howler, ft passes 
comprehension why, in the liberalised set 
up bankers should soil their hands wnh 
more lending to the disadvaniaied sectors. 
It IS not merely a qumion of the bankers' 
anxiety about their bottom line; it is more 
a question of the sections and classes whKh 
bankers and i^^nmeni functionaries wish 
<0 serve. In the miiiil period of bank na 
tionilisatiqn (here was a strung impetus for 
uiniricani structural changes in banking 
because there was a politkai thrust, but this 
w«s not sustained and the dais braves of 
banking personnel and ihe government 
buieaucracy began to as>cn themselves, 
particularly after the mid*l9dO« when the 
liberalisation theology gairved rapid currency 
The achtevements of bank nationalitatioa 
have been pul in reverse gear since then. *niis 
Is also the period when the presciKe of 
foreignbankson the domestic banking scene 
has expanded noticeably: this iv not a mere 
coinddence, 

Priority sector advances are a good eitain< 
pia Banks weir expected to achieve a 40 per 
cent target for priority sector lending by the 
end of March 1915. which the public sector 
banks not only achieved but surpassed. 
Priority sector advances li a pcrceniage of 
net bank credit reached a peak of 45.7 «n 
June I9lt. Many smalhsiart pubiK secior 
banks had a mdiiion of pnoniy sector lend¬ 
ing and in their case the ratio even crossed 
50 per cent. But the dimate underwent a 
change in the second half of the 1980s when, 
under the influence of economic liberatisa* 
lion, banks viad with orK another in scout* 
ing for (he bigger accounts. Ard if (he big* 
ger accoun(s were noc forthcoming, banks 
did not hcsitaie to concent me on ireasury 
operations. As a result (here occurred a 
steady decline in the share of priorny sec* 
tor advances m nei k^ank credit to42.5 per 
cent in June J990 and 40.9 per cent in June 
1991. tfl 1991-92, the year of a radical turn- 
round jfl economic pclkies. prioriiy secior 
ratio faU below the target of 40 per cent, to 
J9.3 per cental the end of March 1992. The 
aieni oflhe decline is better appreciated in 

it 


faaai^ Mg. Omg IMMl. apBD. 
rioe oTprlority sacMr advMcet m Ra 2.512 
owe ogaHimied 2R5 |xr cans of irmwn* 
lal lotti non food credii apd ia 1991-92 the 
mpanson of a similar affloont of R* 2.554 
cm coasiituttd 28 per cant, F^nial dau 
(or 19Q-92 <Apnl*Julyi suggest ihai the m* 
pansKM of Ps 1.189 ciore to prioriry secior 
crcdil worked oai to a mete 14.6 per cent of 
the oupo n ion in non food gnu bank cvedH. 
TV decline in priorhy weior advances is 
someiimes aitribuied to the Janata Hal 
governmeni's discndilcd ban waiver scheme 
of 199(V9I, but ihis is only partly true TV 
erosion of the prioriiy sactor's share had 
begun much before iV kotn waiver scheme 
and It hu coniinued unabated thereafter. 
The foreign bankv which were not affected 
by (he loan waiver scherse. have also reduc¬ 
ed iheii prioriry secior ratio from 9.1 per 
cent at (Vend of March 1990 to 9.5 per cem 
at (he end of March 1991 and 7 pet <eni ai 
the end of September 1991. This decUv 
should be cons ideted sharp even after lakmg 
into account seasonal faciorv especially 
when compared with the target of 12 pet 
cent lor t V end of March 1990 and 15 per 
veni for the rod of March 1992 set foe the 
fortign banks 

TV above data do nos tell iV enure story 
of tV ncglecl of tV credii requiiemrnts for 
iV bolk of tV disadvantaged production 
units in agricuhurn smaB*scale industry and 
small businesses TV rural credit structure 
1 $ in total disirny whKh call* for a signifi* 
cant aitiiudinal change oa iV part of the 
government. The urban oneitaiion ofeom- 
mercraf banks Is now increasingly becomtng 
blaiani. TV relaxation of credit norms for 
large sired industrial advances, pet mission 
for bank lending in favour of share brokers 
and against the security of gold and com¬ 
pany shares. Re and tV governmeni's con* 
Slant refrain of Tinancial sector reform on 
iV basis of the Narasamham commiiire's 
commarMt performance wnih ihe focus 
•ImoR otehisivdy on the banks' profitabiti* 
ty haw gem to innfbnx the urban and large 
industry orieniation of commerciaJ bank 
managements. Why, tV finance minster has 
only to fliMt out iV proportion of man¬ 
hours spent ia lus own tntnisiry and iis 
depan ments on cxiema] liberalisation, gold 
imports and other gold policies and such 
other aspects of stabtliiaiion and snuciural 
adjustment compared to that spent on tV 
rural credii structure and bank credn for 
agriculture smali-scak industry and small 


U ni u a Mv Ibe aaciorg vMeli 4aiimkM9'« 
dorainani but neglected compoomi of this 
poor society. 

GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 

Callous Lack of Concern 

HOW iV structural adjustment and 
aMbamioo pcoframme b lading to contra* 
dkioey ccoaomic polkies b evidcK from (V 
goveriunent'i stance on coupon rates on iu 
sncumica. On iVoneharvd. tV government 
b under pressu re to reduce the flKdl deficit 
•Ad. 00 iV othe. tV goal of Bnandil sector 
bbemlaai ion demanda among other thinfs, 
tV progressive iniroductioo of market- 
releied rates of inicfesi. The result Is an in* 
creue in coupon rata which makes no senah 
looked at from whatever angla 

TV govesnmeni end iV Reserve Bank 
have fixed i V cou pon rate ai 15 per cent on 
five ynar govttmment of Indie secuniies. As 
recently es in tV inhial two phases of 
f99|*9l the coupon rate for flve*year 
securiiies was 10.5 per ceni and those for 
I0*year. 15 year and 20-yeir securities were 
10.75 per cent, 11.25 per cent and 12 per cem. 
respectively. For floatetions done on an aue* 
lion basis in 1991*92 the meluiity periods 
were slashed to five yean and 10 years and 
(V coupon rates on ihe basis of cut-off 
yields Poiod at 12 per cent and 12.75 per cent, 
respectivety. In the current year Ihe govern* 
mem has resorted lo a novel method of con* 
verting over Rs 7.000 crore 564-day treasury 
bills into ihree*ycar dated securities el a 
coupon rate of 12.75 per cem to facilitate 
ToU*over of debt. The government has also 
issued securities on auction basis wiih a 
variety of mai uriiies—five, six. sown, cigN 
and now nine years. HltVrio the coupon 
rates on these securities ranged from 12 per 
cent to 12,70 pet cent (encept foe tV nine* 
year securities which ere yd to be conelud* 
ed), Against this background, the draMic 
enhancement in tV coupon rate to 13 per 
cent for the second tranche of nv«-year 
securities raises many quesiiOA s. First, witldn 
a short period of three months or so a 
chaotic range of coupon raies have been 
prescribed—IZ75 per cem for three-year, 12 
per cent for five-year. 12 J per cent for rix- 
year. 12.6 per cent for seven*year. 12.7 per 
ceiu few etght-year and now 15 per cent for 
lecuritieL it is possible that the 
fliarket prices of tV securities may bring 
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About 4 w wbUftC A of firioniMty !■ Mr 

^Md mto. but ii wfll bm mifstA repcr* 
naiipm OQ MMi vMuei in (he bilMce fbm 
^binlis and other iastkiitiane taldifib thoe 
tccurhiei. 

One h not sore if Ihe RBI And the fO^urn* 
mcnt nalise that thef haw been (aken for 
a ride by theboaki whn the latter ptocad 
(heu bldi for Rs 1,000 croia Usue at the cut* 
off yield of 13 per cent. Thu has happeoed 
detpiie the fact that the bankiag indueiry 
cunoBily poiiAiSA aaey liquidity. The 
banhen art avare that (he governawot ia ia 
a lighi pOfltloA. Apart from the repayment 
obygaiions of Rs t.7T7 erorc in 3d4 day 
ueasary bUs (of which a signiricam pan has 
bc^ cocnonad tnio ihrte'jtar icBvriteK the 
iomnmcnt has a target of Ri $.700 cton 
to fulfil for marka borrowings and borrow¬ 
ings through M-dtr treasury bilU^ Earlier 
attempts at market borrowings ha^ not 
been successful li n very likely that the 13 
per cept coupon rate has been manipulated 
by ■ few banks usmg ihek ol«opoiiiiic tfoM 
and knowing that the government and the 
RBI do not seem to be overly concerned 
about the intereii burden put on the budget 
lo long as the impression of ongoing Pinen* 
cial sector liberehsailon can be kept up. If 
the government were itaUy concerM^ there 
was ample scope, in the eeisting money 
market conditions, for attracting lubfcrip' 
lions at lower coupon rates. Apan from the 
fact (hat banks are relatively Oush with 
fundi due to the reduction in the cash leerr^e 
ratio fCRR). government securities are tero> 
weighted assets for capital adequacy norms 
and banks with excess mpon lefinam limits 
with the RBI at II per cent intercu would 
obviously lake advantage of investment op* 
port unities in government sccuriiio at rata 
highet than II per eeoi. liuaead of giving 
in and thereby genesating euggerated market 
opeciations the government and the RBI 
should have stuck to lower coupon cates. 

That the gotcmmeni and (he RBI are un* 
concerned about the consequences of such 
irrilionally high rites on goveromeni secu< 
riilesisconrirmeditwecoosidcr that, with 
(he likelihood of a further slashing of the 
CRR. the banks will continue to be fludt 
with funds. Due to (he recessionary coodi* 
tidns in industry, the prospects for commer* 
esa) actor credit are not penkukrly buojnoi. 
The rinance minuter tit hinsdf admitted 
that the macro-cconocnic situation calls 
really for a reductloii in inlerest rtica. The 
curreru account deficit In the balance of 
payments has c osne down; crop pra^ecu are 
bright; and the laflailoo me is claimed to 
have reached a low level of d per cent, 
i^corduif to Manovohan Singh, Tidl con* 
venibility* of the rupee has isot ouen into 
foreigD OKhange reserves end the ecoeomy 
is generally looking up Against such a 
baciffound. how do the goreranscni essd the 
RBI justify their pushing up coupoo mes 
* on ^ftanancM lacwhki to nch h^h brela? 
With such attractive yields on gowernmcAt 


MeariHah baM tasm Mile ince a U re fee 
gpdcrtnking leading opevitlona. 

The Sukhascy ChakiMrty committee 
h^ recommended that the (91*M) tieosuiy 
bill rate be fixed at the eipected Mn>i<nn 
innatioa rate plus n maigMafly positive 
return and the coupon rata on I5*ycnr 
government securities at the opcctcd 1^* 
term inflation rate plus a posstire real imie 
of return of 3 per cent per annum. The dis* 
count rata offered on $l<day ireaeisry biUi 
today is about $.73 per cam and the coupon 
rate on fire-year securities has been fiilad at 
13 per cent. This would imply an apected 
^Mn-icrm innaiioA rase of B to $ per cent 
and a kx ^ -t erni iaflaiioa reia dose lo 10per 
ctM. In bet, with the norm luggceicd by the 
Chakravany commhiee. the coupon rase on 
five-rear securiiies ibowld not in any case 
octed II per cent in l$$}-$4. There is a 
stroire case for fixing an men lower norm 
for coupon rates on sccuniies as (a) they 
are oiiremety safe and riskleu investments; 
(blthcopcraiiooalcoa for the banks of sudi 
bulk investments are negligible; and (c) (he 
e w re g e earnings on uich inrestments should 
be lower than the avenge earnings on bank 
advancci (This is psnicularly imporum as 
long-term securiiies cowribuie the bulk of 
the banks' invcstmeiM holdings.) With the 
benefits derived by banks from holding 
government securities m matters relaiing to 
ewitd adequacy, esc, banks viouU be dearly 
iducum to mpnnd thctf lending opem ions. 
Also, considering the opportunity cost in¬ 
volved in parties with torer iu n ew resources 
in the tom of increased imeieai cost when 
a UiK number of sockKconoouc progfiffl* 
mes are crying out for additional funds. 
Increases in coupon rales on governmeni 
sccuniies should be effected ia smell doses 
of 0 percentage pouH. The current prec- 

Ik* of allowii^ UKTcases ranging from 0.S0 
percencape point to 2 percentage points 
shows uiter iAsensiiivUy to sacrifking 
goremment resources to enhance remicr hi* 
comes in the economy. It is because of this 
lasensiimiy that ihe centre's micrest 
payihetus hare g*a«r**^ R* 33.500 crere 

in I9$2 $3 (revised estimate) to Rs 31,000 
crore in 19$3-$4 (budget estimate>--an in* 
crease of Rs 3^00 crore in contrast to an 
Increase of Rs 3,407 crore in the centrums 
budgeiwy npport to the central plan outlay 
lor I9$3*94. 

ASSAM 

Electoral CleaDsing 

Kamaroopi y/riies: 

YiET another contromiy is building up in 
AssaiB orer the Spedd revised ioeirvctions' 
pheae are ms more described as ’guidelines') 
for revisioa of el e c t oral rolls re cent ly issued 
by (he Etatioo Commhdon. direcM aa m 
mire revisioa ofdenoial loUsia the state 
with reference to Janu.^y 1, l$$3 as the 


me par iwiam. nm mtntf 
tiona, isnied oa Mig' IB. haee caused con- 
sidrraMe aoiong nany sections 

of lire people, net dl of whom can be 
described ‘ill^ bifittiants* or even as 
Suspected illegal infiltranisV even whik 
being w k onred by those laaions passio¬ 
nately commined to cAsuring an electoral 
roll Sensed* of all illegal alieni. 

In this, the latest phase of (he ongoing 
ding-dong beci k beiireen the Ekcik>n Com- 
nassion end the state gorenuBcru ihai began 
on August 31 lui year, when (he initial 
guidelines were issued, the state goremmeni 
eggiears to hare secured the uireipeeied sup- 
pon of sa*era) inbal organtMtioni. The All- 
Tiwa St udeni i* Union and the Aulonomous 
Ulung District Demand Committee, which 
are agitaiini for the coiuiiiui ion of an auto¬ 
nomous distna comprising area>«laimcd to 
be predominanily inhabiied by ihe Tiwas 
Ifornrerly Lalungs); soreral organiiaiKWii of 
the Mising people including (he All-Miiing 
Students’ Union end ihe All- Rabhe Sahiiya 
Sabha have opposed those features of the 
mu ructions which, ia (heir view, seek to 
exclude encroechers in grtung reserves and 
forest and 'khas* lands from inclusion in ihe 
electoral rolls The United Mlitoriiies From 
4UMF) too has opposed these directives. 

The point of dispute is para 7 4 of the 
‘special revised mstructlofli' which directs 
the electoral rtgisiration officeT to ensure 
that ‘‘the names of encroachers on VGR 
(village grung reserre} /PGR Iprofrssional 
grazing teserre) forest lands/ khas lands or 
any other govetnmeni landsare not included 
in the draft rolls". 

Almost as soon as the ’special revised in- 
uruciions' were receired. the Mate govern- 
nvni pointed out the almost iruuptriblr dif- 
iWuttres thai would arise if these instructions 
•ere to be followed, given the fact ihai for 
yean (if i»oi general ions) a very large 
number of people belonging to every class 
and communMy^inAgenous tribal ami non- 
tribal po^le as well as refugees and legal 
and illegal nugrams from ersiwhik Ei»i 
Bengal and East Pakistan and, laiei. 
Ban^desh (and Nepal)—hare selcM down 
in such landa Thai the state gorernmeni has 
been unable or unwilling to regularise these 
’illegal’ occupaiioru or eviei the *encro- 
Khers* IS. for the purposes of enumeration 
of potential voiere, not strictly relevant 

As is the case with almost every.official 
provision, the ban on encroachmeni Jnto 
these graang reserves, forest and khas landh, 
etc, has lereral in-buih loo^oles.jhou|h 
^en without thee loopholes, such encroach- 
menu, always made under poUiicaJ en- 
couragereeni, could nor have been avoided. 
TWo types of grazing reserves came into ew 
isieiKe in Assam in (he i$2(H. According to 
a stale govern nreni puWKAiion (Arvenue 
Admsmitmtcti m Assom, Oovernmeni of 
Assam, l$90K "Tire VCRs are constituted 
near villages for facihiy of common faniMA 
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h«vin| few mttc head*, white mou af the 
PCRs eiv located In hvenne areta of char 
areas for big(er herda . .encroachmentt on 
VCRs and PGRi. if any. will be removed. 
Henceforth, land under VGRs and PCRs 
will not be further deereaaed by way of 
demervaiion and aJIoiment. etc. cuctpt for 
pubtk purpowi under special circumstances.* 
These <in principle) admirable provisions 
have in practice been regularly violated at 
least to (he cstent ihai every kind of cn 
croachmeni into these reservei has been 
tolerated (if not selecii^cly cncouraaed on 
all sides) for decades. 

,Whai is fturprisini is that this, an essen¬ 
tially polihcat and social issue has now |oa 
enmeshed m the resutations that are lo 
lovein the inclusion of a person's name m 
theeleeioral rolls. The ksaons of the Assam 
Accord and. especially, the contretemps (hat 
accompanied the very first moves of the 
AGP government to implement some of its 
provisions appear to have been lost on all 
sides. 

Clause 10 of the Assam Accord had also 
said (ihe choice of tense ii dcliberaie for the 
Accord has been ovenaken by other develop* 
ments) that the /^ord would ensure *'aJI 
relevant laws for prmeniion of encroachmetu 
oftovenimeni lands and lands in tribal behs 
and blocks are sinctly enforced and 
unauthorised eiscroachers evicted as laid 
down ufider such laws". Interestingly, the 
AGP government whose leaders had ridden 
10 powci on the ptank ol evtcimg illegal 
ahem and who, in popular perception, were 
Ihe biMcsi encroachers on governmem 
lands, began its mnves against such illegal 
encroachments inio forcsi lands where most 
of I he encroach nvnis have been by i he state’s 
own mdigenoii s tribal and non tribal people 

The measures taken by the AGP gosern- 
nseni lo evict encroachmenis m foresi lands 
led to the alienation of the tribal people— 
who by definition do not view themsels«s 
as encroachers in any pan of ihe staie***aisd 
the intensiriciiion of the then still incipient 
movements of various tribal organisatiorts 
lor greater autonomy within or total septra 
don from Assam. Indeed, the shift in Ihe 
srategic object ivt of the leadmgf the ‘inii- 
foreigner’ agitation Irom eviction/dcporia* 
don of such illegal aliens to securing the 
deletion of the names of ihe majority of 
such illegal aliens Irom (he ekctoral rolls, 
and that too for a lin<KH period of 10 years, 
shows that the leadrt.vhip fully appmiatcd 
the polilica] and demographic compulsions 
that it would have to luce and the alirrs r( 
would have to work with, wlirn otkc It 
assumed ofrica 

Those parts of the ’special insiructions’ 
of the Election Commission which in 
essence constitute an tntetveniioii in such 
senMiivc maitcrs are likely lo further exacer¬ 
bate passions and cmaie ms>ft diviyons, 6ui 
Ihen. il is precisely such issues that continue 
to prtwokc the sinMtgni pasMoni a(v among 


the giiccMH of a daunad elaetofgl wKk, 
hOKgw impossible inch an obyccfive g^ 
pcan lo be in practical terms—something 
ihm ihe leadership of ibe Assam agitatioii 
was shrewd enough lo realise wheo it siyi- 
cd Ihe Assam teeord 

HUMAN RIGHTS 

Not in Kashmir Alone 

THE UN-iponsomd Vhtid Human Rights 
Conference in Vletifia teems lo have tent 
South Block and Nonh Block i«o a tiuy. 
The usually iongue*iiad officials of the 
mifliurieg of h ome and mtrmal affairs (who 
lA normal orcumsiaricca would not pan with 
any information, howmer innocuous it 
might bc,onihetaiKtimonioutplcaofpra> 
lectingihc ’national iwerTH*I, have all of a 
sudden discovert the gift of the gab. In a 
whtrlwind of briefings, they have been busy 
advising journalists as well as official and 
nOd'Official delegates lo the conference on 
how to behave as ‘patriotic’ Indians ooce 
they reach Vienna They are mpected to 
assure the wessem delegates how good a yob 
ladta is doing in leading ill 6tiams so the 
fairyland of ’human rights’, and how the 
fierce demon of Pakistan is geiiini in the 
way of this wonderful joumeyf 

A large number of NGO ( non-govent- 
ment organisation) representatives from 
India are attending the Vienna conference, 
•pd the government H naturally keen on 
making them toe the official line on Kashmir 
and other luues. In one such briefing^ the 
home ministry, the NCOs were warned 
against falling into the trap of Pakistani 
propaganda about the atrocities by Indian 
secuftty foKCSin Kashmir. The NGOs wese 
asked 10 counter allegations of atrocities by 
reiterating that it was Pakistan which had 
created the Kashmir problem by supplying 
arms to the secessionHt militanis rhett. In 
his attempt to substantiate this counier 
charge, (he joint secretary tn the home 
miiusiry who is in charge of lammu and 
Kashmir (and human rights* lo boot) was 
reported to have told (he N(X) represen- 
taiives attending the brknng that Pakistani 
arms and ammwnitioa seited by Indian 
security forces (TDmcapiurd mihiams since 


mb tem beau ab as Id aqdlpIltMa dhi 
liomorihclndigAarfiiyi irthbliirM.OtBa 
lie kegltimaie reasoni for cutthit down on 
our arms etpendUum Let Ptk Istan taka cut 
of our arms needs by pumping into Kgihmir 
all Ihe sophist icated weapon ry which then 
falls ready prey to our ev«r-vigilant security 
forces. One hopes (hat the delegates to the 
Vienna conference do not repeal such of* 
ficial claims, and fun her jeopardise India’s 
tottering image abroad by making New 
Delhi a butt of ridicule. 

But to turn to more serious matiera, the 
bureaucrats in New Delhi are soMy obsess* 
ed with the fear of Pakiiiani allegations 
iboui Kashmir in ihe Vienna conference. 
They arc completely oblivioui of other 
nsdeeds of their government which an like* 
ly to draw criticism at ihe inierniilonal 
fbrum. The forcible eviciion of villagers 
from the site of the Sardar Strovv dam and 
mher dan •building projecis (which has been 
documented by the ILO in a report accusing 
India of diKriminaiing against irrbals. 
vghich is to be presented ai the Vienna con* 
ferertce). the connivance of ihe tisdian ad- 
miniairaiiofl and police in the killing of 
members of the minority communities in the 
revent commu nd riots, the abetment of the 
government in the continuation of social 
^iU like uniouchability, child marriage, 
child labour and discrimmaiion againii 
women, the heinous pmciice of police lor* 
tv It and kiUifig of sus[)ects in cuslody—all 
these issues be raised by Ihe NCjOs, bolh 
Indian and foreign, at the confeecnee. Can 
New Delhi hope to absolve itself of the 
mponsibilKy of vkilating the human rights 
of these ciliieiis by blaming Pakistan? 

Whai needs to be emphasised—and 
aposed—both at world conferences and 
public pill forms in India, is that the 
atrocilies by the security forces in Kashmir 
arc not is^ied responses in an encepiionid 
situation (of a 'proxy war' as made out to 
be by New Delhi), but a general manifesia- 
non of the bruiaiUation of the stale 
mikihincry whKh violates the human rights 
of ordinary Indian vitizetis in every pan of 
Ihe cuuniry—whether in the Ka/mada valley, 
Of in police custody, o* in the tribal villages 
of the north east, or ;ii the slums and homes 
of the poor in Bombay. Delhi, Bhopal. 


Special Statistics 

Beginning this week (^pp I15MIS8) EPH^ will carry from lime (o 
ttme a Special biatistics series prepared by the bFW Research 
Fbundaiion. Fh^series wUI seek to present, in analyiically meaningrul 
form, up-io-dftie diia on different aspects of Indian economy and 
socieiy and on irnponam imernationgl themes. 
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IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 


Monnel Ispat 

MON NET ISPAT, promoted by Sendce p 
Ja^odia and J i ndil grewp'l nagship com¬ 
pany. Jindal Sthpi. is sdiini up a pro)eci 
for ihe manufacture of noixokini coal* 
based sponge iron with a ci pacity of one 
takh TFA in district Raipur. Madhya 
Pradesh. The project is SHcd in a centrally 
notified backward area in village Kurud. 
eight kikKncties from Raipur, wiih the ad* 
vantage of bang located in the iron ore 
and coal producing area and well con* 
nected by ati. road and rail. Jindal Strips 
IS art eiisting. listed and highly profitable 
company and is amongst the leaders in the 
sieel industry in India. Its product range 
comprises stainless steel, ferro chrome, 
cold rolled steel, sponge iron, etc iajOdia. 
with experience of over six years in 
manufacturing. Internationa I markciing, 
IciMnit and finance, eic ha.s prnmoi^ 
Montvet I'erro Alloys manufacturing high 
carbon ferro dirome. Jindal Strips under 
I he chairmanship of 0 P Jindal, has 
developed indigenously ihe technology lo 
mat!ufacture sponge iron using the non* 
coking coal route at a substandaily lower 
projeci cost as compared lo other similar 
projecis. h has already set up, using its 
levhnoiogy. two modules of one lakh TPA 
each at Raigarh. Madhya Pradesh, lo 
rnanufaefure sponge iron which are run* 
ning successfully, ft is now setting up fur* 

I her manufacturing facilities lo increase 
the capacity to six lakh TPA. O ? JindaJ 
IS chairman of Monnet Ispat and Sandeep 
Jajodia the managing director of the com* 
pany. Two imporiant features of Monoet 
Ispafs project arc its low project cort, 
which at R.S >6 crore is amongst the lowest 
m ihc industry, and the other is the lOO 
per cent buyback of its enrire production 
by Jindal Sinps for the first five years 
from 1992. As such the company does not 
envisage any marketing problem. In this 
light, leading financial institutions such 
as the ICICI, the UTI and Credit Capital 
Venture Fund have participated in the 
company's equity and NCDs lo Ihe cstent 
of Rs 8.20 crort. The project is slated to 
commence production by August. The 
company expects to achieve 50 per cent 
capacity utilisation in the first year of 
operation and peak capacity of BO per 
cent (output of 80.000 tonnes of sponge 
iron) from the third year. It is to earn cash 
profit amounting ro Rs 3.56 enn and net 
profit of RsO.89 crore during the first 
year of operations. The company's finan* 
cial projections, as appraised by ihe 
ICICI, are quite imprevivc. During 
1993*^ (nine months). 1994-95 and 
1995 96 its turnover is ei^ected to be 
Rs 17.94 crore. Rs 3t.]0 crore and 


Rs 36.21 crore, respectively, and is ei* 
peeled to eama fwt profk of Rs 1.14 crore, 
Rs 4.91 crore and Rs 6.09 crore in ihat 
order, Howeve. since commctcial produc* 
ikM is now slued to commence in >^iusi 
instead of in June as was proposed, the 
profiiability Rguie for Ihe year will be for 
a srran*n>oath period, lo order lo pan 
nnance the project, the company is enter* 
ing the capital tnarhei on June 21 with a 
public issue of 46.00,000 equity shares of 
Rs 10 each at par aggregating Rs 460 
lakh. The company proposes to list its 
equity shares at Delhi. Bombay. Calculi a 
and Jaipur slock exchanges. 

Ponni Sugars and 
ChemicaU 

^nni Sugars and Cbcmkab ts making 
a nghiS'Cum* pubiK issue of 14,70 lakh 
partly convertible debentures of Rs 1H> 
each of which 4.04 lakh debentures are to 
comprise offer of rights lo the share* 
holders in the propontonofonePCDfor 
every 10 equity shares held and 9.60 lakh 
debentures pdWK issun A quantity of 1.07 
lakh debcntuies is reserved for allotment 
to banks* miiual funds. ThepuWic issue 
opens on June 21 under ICICI and SBI 
Caps as lead managers The debentures 
are being issued in two pans—part A of 
Rs 60 for conversion inio two equity 
•hares of Rs 10 each at a premium of 
Rs 20 per share months aft^r allot 
ment. and pan B of Rs 90 to be redeem¬ 
ed in the sixth, seveoih and eighih years 
from the dale of alloimeni. The deben 
lures carry 16 per cent interest. The issue 
follows a proposal by the company to set 
up a riew sugar unit with an installed 
capacity of 2,500 tonnes cane crushed per 
day ai Botangir, Orissa. The company, 
pfomored by S Vishwanathan, took over 
m August 1991. a skk co-operative sugar 
mill at Bargarh. Onssa. having a capaci¬ 
ty of 1450 lonms of cane cr ushed per day, 
on a contract of management to run a 
period of 16 years against receipt of royal¬ 
ty fees on a yearly basis. The capacity of 
the company until 1991*92 also was 1450 
lonns of crushed per day with which 
it commesKed operaiioos in 1984 after it 
was incorporated in 1962, It was increas¬ 
ed, however, to 2.500 tonnes of cane in 
1991*92, with ■ lunsover posted of 

Rs 39 52errwe for the year and a net pro- 
Tit of Rs 1,66 crore. The turnover with 
1450 tonnes capacity for 1969 90 was 
Rs 35,11 crore and net profit Rs 2.69 
ciM The tSAv sugar unit of 2.500 ton* 
nes capacity is appraised by the ICICI to 
cost Rs 45.50 crore. whkh amount ii 
being provided with share capital funds 
of Rs 1.13 crore, PCD issue of Rs 22 05 


cfore. rupee term loans of Rs 12.50 crore 
and inumal aeeruelt of Rs 2.62 crore. 
5PB Projects and Consultancy has been 
appointed the project consuKantt on pay- 
ment of Rs 55 lakh faei Operations are 
to commence from January next. ICICI 
has piojected for ihe compa ny a turnover 
of Rs 50.33 crore for 1993-94. Rs 55.65 
crore for i994>95 and Rs 76.62 crore for 
1995-96, with net profit respectively of 
Rv 1.36 crore. Rs 2.34 crore and Rs 1.65 
crore aivd EPS of Rs 3.37. Rs 2.31 and 
Rs 1,62. The managemeni of the company 
expects it to be exceeding these projec¬ 
tions. Vishwanathan, the promoter, has 
two other listed companies to his name— 
Seshasayee Paper and Boards and High 
Energy Batteries (India) wiih (heir turn* 
over for 1992 amounting respectively to 
Rs 84 crort and Rs 10.52 crore and net 
profit lORs 4.62 crore and Rs 2.V901akh. 

Ravileela Granites 

Raviieela Granites proposes to expand the 
processing capacity of its misting unit at 
Sampannabolu village, 40 kms from 
Hyderabad, from 43.156 square metres of 
granite tiles ro 61.600 square meires per 
annum ai a capital outlay of Rs 980 lakh. 
The company is buying all the major 
machinery from Breton spa. Iialy, for the 
manufaciure of tiles of larger format and 
slabs wiih five feet width. Ii has already 
obtained quarries on lease from the 
department of muses and geology, govern¬ 
ment of Andhra Pradesh, with a total area 
of 14 acres of rKh black and multicolour 
granite. Besides, it has made an upphea* 
1 ion for quar ry ing lease in respect of i hree 
quarries of multicolour gianiie. It has 
entered into an MOD with Northeast 
Craniies. USA. to sell its entire produc* 
lion for the next five years. Ii has already 
exported granite tiles and slabs worth 
5 2.17.750 to Northeast Granites and lo 
the other US buyers lo the tune of 
5 92.(18. Orders worth 5 6 million are 
awaiting execution. The company has im* 
plemenied the first phase of the project 
covering the complete tile line and trial 
runs^ve been successfully completed, 
whik the secend phase is expected lo be 
compkied by Se^ ember 1993 To pars 
finance its expansion programme, the 
company is entering the capital market 
with a public issue of 63,70,000 equity 
shares of Rs lO each for cash at par ag* 
gregaling Rs 6.37,00.000, out of which 
6,40.000 equity shares are earmarked for 
NRIs. The issue opens on June 21. Nagv* 
juna Finance. Hyderabad, and Prudential 
C'apiial Markets. C'alcucia, are the lead 
managers to ihe issue. 

-JK 
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COMPANIES 


Gains of Liberalisation 


ItJnj Kapadia 

OUTSTANDING performance 'has 
become cusiomary for hiih profile Hm- 
duitan Lever, holding lit sway in penonal 
produces and soaps and detergents and 
having diversifkd into chemkah <nuid 
cTackiAg catalysts and functionalised 
biopolymen) and aariproducts (fenitisers 
and seeds). Its directors simply put the 
results for 1992 as ‘laiisfaeiory' However, 
these illustriK the meeiing of growth and 
proTit targets by all sections of the com* 
pany*$ businos. Between them, in net 
sales> processed triglycerides accounted 


for Rs 121.927 lakh (Rs IQ5.407 Ubh in 
1991). chemicals and agriproducis for 
Rs 23.567 lakh (Rs 214)0 Ukh) and 
eipom» personal products and others for 
Rs 30,209 Ukh <Rs 24.124 lakh) in ihe 
aggregate fifurc of Rs 173.703 Ukh 
(Rs 150.761 l^h). 

As big turnover and big Tcnance make 
the company^ business. profU as return 
on sales and ai return on invcsimeni have 
shown increases only la deamal points. 
But as return on equity there is an im* 
provemeni of two percentage points io 
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4 

29.55 per cent, while eaminfi per shaie 
has shown a fair increase from S.73 to 
7.03. This is eommendabU considering 
that iheetchequereUimed 57 per cent of 
the year's earnings, over two times the 
figure of opoating eipenset of 25 per 
cent. Wii|i a 19 per cent final dividend, 
(he gross ^vidend is raised again to 42 per 
cent, after it ««s reduced In 1991 (o 38.50 
per cent follawing a 1:2 bonus Issue 

The mimbcT one company in soaps and 
deter g ents, Hindustan Lmt is taking over 
the one nexi to it, namely, (he Tkta Oil 
Milk, lu absorption will place Hinduitan 
Lever in a better position in (he soaps 
market by offering varied products in a 
varied price range. Meanwhile, the com¬ 
pany is forng global, having acquired 60 
per cent of Ihe equity of Nepal Lever 
which is selling up a modern soap, deter* 
gent and scourer pUm at HUauda m 
Nepal. The firsi stage of the project is ex¬ 
pected lo be commissioned ^ the end of 
199). A project is under wtf ai home ii 
Khamgaon in Maharashtra for manufac* 
ture of 'Hears' soap for world markeis. 
Wnh iosk of opponuniiics in the erstwhile 
Soviet Union, the directors observe ihai 
the domekcic policy framnvork also turn¬ 
ed 4MJt to be *\u)ukua)ly oport-un friendly" 
during 1992. Apart from strong infla 
tkonary trend in the country, the direcio/\ 
also complain of the rupee's s*gnifkam 
apprecialiofl us-o-vu European curreiwk* 
and the replacement of the bixim scrip 
within a short time with the dual exchange 
tale mechanism. Neveriheiess. the com¬ 
pany's exports, including those made by 
no per cent subsidiary. Indopon, reu>rd« 
ed an increase from Rs 202 crore in 1991 
to Rs 224 crore in 1992 and generated 
surplus foregn exchange of Rs 82.20 
crore. after meeting ihe requirements uf 
imports, dividends and other expenses in¬ 
curred in foreign exchange. 

Rocauch and d^elopmenl has continued 
to provide valuable support to the com 
party's business. R and O work in chemi¬ 
cals is cortcent rated on developing new 
functional products for industrial use. 
A natural sunscreen agent has been 
dMloped and Is undergoing product tests 
in India and abroad. An FCC addiiKe foi 
increasing LPC and.gasoline yield in 
petroleum cracking has also been deve* 
loped. A pToyeci in eollaboraiion wiih 
Unilever forcneymaiic modificaiion of 
guar gum has progressed towards com* 
mefciahsailon. In addition, speciality 
chemicals are being developed for func¬ 
tional uses by a cross*seciian of industry 
comprising soaps, detergotis, personal 
products, food, paper and textiles. With 
R and D the company is thus broadening 
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ol is At tiK Me 

Um k b Asnifyisi. A iMiher iMM 
taory his commeoccd pfoductioo m 

Mftdfis wNk I P*oicct to proce u ‘«ooi> 
00 - kather\ lo colhihoniion with Sswyv 
of Nips. Ciifonus, li it in sdvui^ 
ttapr of impkaewstioft ms/ Ney««U ia 
Ns4u. A pactt CSurimi’) pfo* 
)on to upfndc hiiherto wtcd fishery 
mourecs is under way si s cost of Rs 15 
cforesi N^iavsl, Oujsiw. incolliborsiion 
with Shinto Corporation, a sutwdisry of 
Ito^ Suntn. kpM wHh 100 per eeat buy¬ 
back of (he pic^uct by Ibe coUabormlon. 
The pUiii is ocpectsd to be commitiioB- 
edln I9M. 

Followint dw success of the pilot pro¬ 
ject to produce channet cstfbh in India, 
the company Is now seitini up a laffe- 
scale acquaeullure ceniit ai Thanjavur in 
Ibinil Nadu for farrainf and processing 
caifUh for the US markeo in technical 
codabomion with FFOA. Florida, which 
has also provided a full buy-back amnpe- 
menu A WlOO tonnes soaps packiai 
plant by way of revival of the sirt com¬ 
pany. Sivalik CcIluioK has been com¬ 
pleted and is aoected to reach tsrteted 
levels of capacity utilisation in 1993^ The 
10.000 tonnes per annum cosmetics and 
toiletries plant at ^bvaimaJ. Maharishtcm, 
hat tone into commercial production. 

POLAR INDUSTRIES 

Rise in Exports 

With Polar Industries was merfed ^sUr 
Eleetrotech with effect from April 1.1991. 
The financial results of ^dar Industries 
for the year ended March 31, 1992pftaeiK 
the combined position of the two eompa- 
niei That the merier was wricocne is seen 
In Pali/ Industries raising equky dividend 
for the year 1991-92 to 16 per cent from 
10 per cent for the prevlout year, not¬ 
withstanding the increased c<|uily from 
Rs 223 lakh to Rs 300 lakh as a result of 
the issue of 7,70.143 equity shaics of Rs 10 
each to sharch^ders of the ovwhiJe Mar 
Eleetrotech. 

The company also increased tbe perfer- 
ence share ci^siul to Rs 50 lakh with the 
iesue of 254X10 additional shares of Rs ICO 
each to be redeemed from January 24, 
199910 January K 2001 The rate of in¬ 
terest on the p ro ference shares is 14 per 
cent per annum. The preference divid^ 
also has amounted more in the aggregate 
The total provision for dividend has 
almost doubled from Rs 27 lakh to R$ 52 
lakh, with the pay-our of equity dividend 
increasing from Rs 19.05 lakh to Rs 47.97 
lakh. 

Front after tas has recorded over cent 
per cent riK from Rs 74 lakh to Rs 155 


Wtb gi MRftV* R« Me dnm, lave te- 
pfoaud from ttie pimaous y«g/'i figwe of 
Ra 4MI lakh to Rs 120.71 lakK A further 
inpr^mment a foreseen in etports as 
bus hme found wide acceptance in 
Gulf and European countries, lb aploif 
ibea markets the company is adding a 
itew range of fans with attractive cokMrv. 
design mod styles. 

Meanwhile, production has been stabi¬ 
lised at the pmsing (called lamination 
carher) divmoa while the openiions are 
being cepanded to cover pimsiog of sheet 
metal in order to aseei the requirements 
of the company A new project for manu- 
factuie of die casting and sheet metal 
components h under way at a cost of Rs 5 
crore to meet which a rights issue of 
aquMy shares ai the proportion of ooe-for- 
cneatapremiumof Rs I per share is pro¬ 
posed by the company. 


INDIAN SEWJNC 

Record Growth in Sales 

The Singer company; Indian Sewing 
Machine, has achiettd during the year to 
March 1992. a 17 per cent growth in sales 
and a 23 per cent im p rovem e nt ia profit 
before tax. wtiile it has mamtaiacd divi¬ 
dend ai 25 pa ceet. Saks growth refWcu 
the advantages of ag <*g sewing machina 
compa/sd to straight stiidi sewing machi- 
ncs as well as tbe growth of the market 
for borne appliances. Between them, isg 
Uf range of taring madunes and Home 
appliances re c orded irMth of 41 pa cant 
and 69 per cem. while the market for 
straight saving machines showed a dec¬ 
line. With added features introduced, ag 
lag machines contributed 22 pet cent to 
the total tumom. while In the apphaacs 
segment the company successfully added 
steam irons aad rice c ook e rs to the ex- 
Ming range Exports through a whoOy 
owned subsidiary. Hnec Indw. amounted 
to Rs 129.35 lakh earning a prom of 
Rs 23.67 lakh. 

Hire purchase business, an important 
activity for the company, is done by 
another subsidiary. Ivnaco Engineering 
and Finance; wbicb during the year dis¬ 
bursed Rs 547 lakh to finance individual 
hire purchaa tiansactkms of sewing 
machines and domestic appliances as 
compared to Rs 451 lakh in the previous 
year. As the deakr rinnndag scheme was 
disconiiAued. the total of hire purchase 
disbuneaten;s deettiwd from Rs 1.102 
lakh w 1990-91 lo Rs 641 lakh in I991-91 
The company has absorbed Mahavu 
Foucukn and Engineers having invested 
Rs 7 lakh in 504XKI equity shares of it. 
The company owns a foundry at Jammu 
which U the captive source of castings 
used by India sewing's Jammu factory. 


Tie MgMgr ■aaowiM imrRing 

capital itaoorca wHh an iouc of 14 per 
cent non-oonvcHibk debentum araouB- 
tmg to Rs 100 hkh which it privatdy 
placed with PHB Mutual Fund. The 
debentures will be redeemed seven years 
later at S pa cent premium. Tlie company 
IS actively formulating a strategy for ex- 
pansKm under the liberalised government 
policies, feeling assured of the fututv 
oudook. Mmnwhife it b 
ug range of as saving machines and even 
considering setting up a new project with 
Smger't technological support. It apecis 
abo to be mak ing furtha piogrea in con- 
suma products 

<X>LOUR-CHEM 

Higher Eamingt 

Cross sales of Colour-Chem for the year 
ended March 31, 1993, have shown im- 
provemem loRa 181-31 crore compared lo 
Rs 155.51 crore (or 1991-92. So also have 
act sales lo Rs I57.20croic from Ri 133.72 
crore and grou profit to Rs 16.94 crore 
from Ra Il.tt cror& Afta provision of 
Rs 4.69 crore (Rs 3.56 crore for the 
pr^ious yea/) for depreciation and of 
Rs I2J5 crore (Rs t.32 ciorel for taxiiwri, 
net proRt has im^oved lo Rs 8.60 crore 
from Ri 5.32 crote in the previous year. 
The unaudited financial restdu for Uw six 
months aided Mandi 31, 1993 show an irw 
crease over the previous correspofidlng 
period in net sals from Ri 69.20 crote to 
Rs 82.51 crore. in grou profit from 
Rs 6.98 crore to Rs 9.60 crore and m net 
profh from Rs 3^ crore to Rs 4.66 crote. 
Earnings pa share (annualised) on paid- 
up equity shcre capital of Ri 9.63 crore 
(Rs 7.94 crore) has amounted to Rs 102 
compared to Rs 67 previously. 

VANAVIL DYES AND CHEMICALS 

Larger Tniding Sales 

Vusavil Dyes and Chemkab hat reported 
Ice the year ended March 31.1993 net sake 
of Rs 2,205.21 lakh against Rs 1.964,78 
lakh the previous year, gross proni of 
Rs 131.97 lakh (Rs 147.12 lakh) and net 
profit of Rs 70.87 Lakh (Rs 81.47 lakh). 
The ewnpany's manufact unrig operations 
and profits suffered a setback due to a 
prolonged strike extending to 107 days. 
Howeva, aa increase in the trading s^o 
contributed to higha turoova. The direc¬ 
tors have recommended a dividend of 15 
pa cent, the same as m the previous year. 
The board has alto transferrad a sum of 
Rs 25 lakh to the gcnoal reserve (previous 
year Rs 25 lakh) and a sum of Rs 20 lakh 
to the reserve for environmental upgn- 
dation (Rs 30 lakh). 
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-6470 

Emplny menl bnehangt* ^tiMiea 


1 aicsi 

Cumulative for* 







Uiw 

Month 










fS(p92l 

199/ 

199) 

1991 

1990 

I9t9 

1949 

i4r 

Number of Applicants on 1 ive Reiisler 

Thousand 

37.171 

37,171 

34,09H 

36.300 

34432 

32.776 

30.050 

»447 

Number of ft^itranons 

rhousand 

537 

AIBB 

446? 

6.234 

6441 

4476 

5,963 

5.465 

Number of y^ttneies NotiTied 

Thousand 

M 

314 

145 

440 

490 

599 

544 

621 

Number of FSacements 

Thousand 

20 

110 

197 

254 

266 

299 

530 

360 

Nitkmal Iscume 

Unit 

1942 93 

1991 92 

1990-91 

I9S9 90 

1999 99 

1947-99 

1914-17 

1995-96 

Crou Docneslic Product <currntf pnee^) 

Rs cron 



330499 

2.94.745 

2,60.03 

2.33.799 

2.04.533 

1.94.723 

Grou Domewic Product (IdOO SI pnccs) 

ks cma 

2J1.148 

2.I2JI4 

1.14.009 

1.70.205 

1.63471 

1.56,566 

140,433 

1,44465 



<4 2) 

0 2) 







Per Capua income (laafPli prices) 

Rupees 

2,222 

2.174 

ZJ969 

1,902 

1.971 

1.B44 

1,413 

1.790 


a 2) 

I 11) 







1 * Up le the laieit month for the eurreru year and for ^onespAndtnft penod Mm year Not aveilablc 




1 Noitt. ID Supcracript numeial denotes moMh lo wJiKh fiawfe relaiev e a, utpeaenpt' indHaics that the fiiure ii for January and lo on 1 

(2) Ftfum in bracken 4er>oie peKemage vanationt over the comparable period o1 the prevtous yea* 
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Calcutta Diary 

AM 

Th^ M obviously nvolu{ion$ry f/mes. Connotoiions of 
corruption ^nd mortJ turpitude w undergoing i sn?/) see-chtnge. 
The fervid debgfe in the Lok Snbha on the motion of 
impeechment of the judge edorning the nntion*s highest judiciary, 
who las given a riew interpretation to the concept of 
carpet^baggingf bears this out. 


THE income tax payable by lu miaisierv 
the Pun>tb ^veroraeni has ckciM, will 
Iwnccfonh be boroe by the tuce. Hutuioe 
lawi beifif what they are» this extra bit 
added lo a minister's Income, for the pur* 
pose of savint Him from the pain and 
ri|our of paytng tax. wiJl raise the iross 
income on «hich tax U payable, and is 
likely to rntal payment of extra tax, The 
state auihoriaei may however very well 
issue a furtha noiificaiion to the effect 
that the addiaonaJ ux liability amtni out 
of the official decision will also be oowtd 
by the povernmeDt, The proas taxable in¬ 
come will conse^uectUy increase once 
more, perhaps mducinp the povcrnmeni 
to make a yet further announcement fully 
compensatinp the ministers for the addi¬ 
tional tax burdm at the socoikJ stapa This 
could start off an inflttiie series of accre¬ 
tions to minateriil eaminps. with each 
compensatory pesture on the part of the 
powernment aitracting additional (ax 
liability, immediately followed by further 
upward adjustment m the pioss income of 
ministers, followed by further rise in tax 
liability, and the cows wjH never come 
home Zero as well as infinity «vie (he 
particular forte of Indian maihematidans 
of yore, who would churn out formulae 
involvinp ihebehaviour of such numberv 
This passion for the theory of numbers 
had appeared to be dying out, uniU in the 
opening decades of the twentieth century 
that weird pmius from Kumbhakonam, 
Ramanujan, chose to make fresh coniri* 
butions of a most enrich inp oitier. Punjab 
consists of doers, and the govern mens of 
that $iat& through its treatment of 
ministerial taxes, bas veiMured into a 
significant practical demosutraiion of 
rnathematkaJ truths involving an Infinite 
seria. It has, in the process, also revolts 
(lonbed a nmal principle. According to 
conveniionti notion, a tax on income 
reduce* (he tafce4vome pey; the nui^ioriiM* 

in Punjab hare chaJleriged that arcane 
doctrine; a tm on income, it has ordain¬ 
ed, must enhance a minister's gross im 
come and at the same time ensure iheim- 
mutabiHiy of his take-home pay; the 
higher the burden of taxation, the larger 


will be the proas income mun while it 
keeps unchanged the take-bone pay. 

These are obviowly revolutionary 
limei The rcvolutioe proceeds apace in 
other spheres as well. Conootatioos of 
corruption and monl turpitude art, for 
mitance, uo^rgoing a swi ft sea^hanga 
TV fervid de^tt in Ok Lok Sabhionihe 
mouoA of impeachmetM of ibe judge 
adorning the net ion's highest judiaary. 
who has given a new imerpeetaiion to the 
concept of carpet-bagglc^ bean this out. 
His peers ou^t have found him guihy of 
(he charges of (inaoesal waywardness 
posted igaint him, parliamem however 
occupies a aiperior judgnental level, 
CnoM, the Ldt Sabha has deridrd by Us 
vote, is ooi-oiBsc. A is notvk. which is. 
in ordmary dnniuiKea, absurd, but iset 
in a lavolutiorwy situackm tuch as we are 
currenUy in. Already PhD (Vma are bang 
hurriedly assembled on (be todal philo¬ 
sophy of the crooks who wlaedled money 
out of (he banks on the MOnhy of false 
bankers* receipts and. Bukhariniics all. 
used that money to carkh ibenueJrei w 
the stock eidtaages. Nothing cooJd be 
more odting or more raohitkmary. The 
natives of (hi knd have not only a way 
wUb (he madsemaiia of numbers, they 
have a way with words loa They hare, 
with nore that a Mjaight face, described 
the worst manifesiatioos of capitalist ag¬ 
grandisement as pristine socialum. That 
too is a revohaionary idea. Joumabsts not 
quite out of ibcir teem hare satisried 
ihenuelvB (hat the former mau ber of the 
Planning Coaoussioa. who uaed hi of- 
Hdal pOiitiOQ to plan the ncccptance of 
commissioos from focagn parties for 
favours and deposned such com¬ 

missions in Bunbered Swiss accounts, is 
Kiually a sairs and a visHnary of ihe firsi 
water; at the mme lime, (hat abominable 
nineteenth century pest, Karl Marx, was 

«A impoeter dtrerving of retrospective 
beheading one hundred and sereniy-flre 
years after hb birtb and one hundred ten 
years after his death. 

These revoluMMary derelopmenu have 
liitle to do wth (he coUapsr of ihe Soviet 
system m eaaem Europe or (he gradual 


flowariag of Ibafaludon Ml this flabeon* 
(inanialcoaatry; Thmisofcourie an in¬ 
direct nexus, dnee either phenomenon ii- 
hiKratta (he tduropb. in the domain ofm* 
temationa] relations, of the moral mind¬ 
set attaching to Ihe concept nf the free 
market. The Americans have been unduly 
modeu in not claiming their due share of 
credit for this great riaory, and hare been 
chauised on this score by such savants as 
John La Caria A spin-off of the coming 
of age of the ahos of the free market, em¬ 
bodying the message that scruples be 
hanged and profit-making by hook or 
crook is the only conuderaiion, is (be 
emerience of a new philosophical percep¬ 
tion: t V pobey of non-principle is (he bw 
policy. In the Indian ambience, we are at 
preacnl witnessing intercaung applications 
of this magninceni maxim. For example, 
the fundamentalists who wont on the ram¬ 
page at Ayodhyi are arguing with leUing 
effect that they could httdly be held 
responsible for (he demolition of the 
Babri mosque; the reasons (a) since the 
mosque was a non-mosque, its demolilion 
too was an aci of non-demolnion, that 
was that; and (b) cren areuming. for argu- 
meni*i sake, that the mosque was not a 
non-moiqua ii was the business of the 
gorenvnent in New Delhi to prerent them, 
the Decemboiiis. from demolishing it; 
bccauK the au thori.ies did no such thing, 
and on that famous December afternoon 
Ihe prime minister prefernd to hare his 
'usual siesta insicod. (hat wm, once again, 
ihat. 

Or consider the case of the gentleroan. 
a restless soul if ever there was one. who, 
four yean agtx wis determined to be the 
nation's prime minister, never mind the 
logic of numbers or the encumbrance of 
(he poliiical phrloiophy be was. (ill that 
time, wont to ftaunt. He had barely thirty 
fclaowen in the Lok Sabha in a house of 
fire hundred and fony-ivNx he was how- 
mr prepared to sup with the devil if (hat 
would lend 10 the fulfilment of his dream, 
it did; the policy of the noi^prinapk was 
adjudged to be the best policy, and he 
became prime minister for four months. 
He paid a whai-might-eppear-io-othen a 
heavy price for the transient enjoyment of 
the most coveted prize (his nation can of¬ 
fer. Hisshenanigaru can in a sense be Held 
respMisible for the transit ion of (he poli¬ 
ty loa mibeu which rendered possible (he 
ushering in of the World Bank-IMF epoc h 

in Indian history. Even wereonr to brush 
Ihat aside— on the plea that accidents of 
history are accideius of history*-(he sup¬ 
posedly minor gifts he was compelled to 
offer to the party which shored him up 
for those tow months are worth writing 
home aboui. He. for instancy concurred 
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In Ibe tetel of Diwldi MuBMUl 
lUyhKiiin tOKcrnmeat la Itefl Nada on 
fbe nimiitti preteit. H< |ftve in to 
preHurei moudtol on huB in retard to 
poinuneiKi to thnc key pocs: thoee of the 
Oowroor of the IUeer>v Bank of India, 
the Altomcy>GenefiJ of IndU, and, tiory 
of ikirki, the Eleciion Conamisioner of 
India. The perwiu Tcspeciivly named by 
him a< RBI Governor and Altorncy' 
Oeneral in no lime foynd themselves suck¬ 
ed into the maeUirom of The Scam. The 
individual naned as Election Comreu* 
sioner. even a child knowi by now. has 
discovered in himself ihe aiuibutcs of 
divinity; he was. he continues lo assume, 
present at the creation of India's 
parliamentary democracy, be is equally 
determined to be presem m its destruc¬ 
tion. The prime-minister*fcr-four-mocKhs 
who was persuadcd^if it pleasa you« 
cajoled—into appcnmini this indivIduaJ 
now legrets his decision. That docs not 
necessarily mean that the ffotleman who 
was the nation's most imporunt person 
for four rDoahs is in a contrite mood. 
Nothing of the son. He has not leined in 
his amNiloni. nor would he contemp¬ 
tuously spurn offers to make Kin prime 
minister again for another stint of four 
months, or four weeks, or four days. His 
Mknrini in the Lok Sabha has moinwhik 
dwindled to just one. meanint that of 
himsdf alona This minor aspect of reality 
does not criinp his styln He is back to 
spouting mord principles. It is India, circa 
the miicnble final decade of Ihe wither¬ 
ing twentieth century. 

Another of the past prime mlmsten. 
who unfortunately met a gory end, could 
hog one hundred per ceM credit for the 
economic quagmire the courtry ii eurrem- 
ly in. A is nonethdess aot-A The econo¬ 
mic debacle, through the courtesy of ihe 
fflcdia arsd lotlmonab from ctery foreign 
Tbrn, Dkk or Harry, has been le^laa- 
co v m d as the miraeSa It is an inspiring 
spectacle of coUective auio-suggatlon: 
prices are rising, but the housewife must 
agree that prices are fafling; industry is in 
doldrums, but fwptaiM of lodustry must 
reconcile them s elve s to ihe Uluiioa that 
they never IimI it so good; workers are be* 
tng retrenched in their tboumnds. but they 
musi fed proud and admit that Ihe sit 
policy Is really a policy for oaiioeal 
renei^. And one must he careful not to 
raise unpatrietk questions on the state of 

which has raw led lo the scare 

of bring the umlincar, caduiive funetkm 
of the wwather. Here um, twolutiooafy 

foreci are at work. At great cost to the na¬ 
tion. including (he sheUkng out of preoous 
foreign ochange. ttaie-of-thc-an hard¬ 
ware wu imported lor nung the level of 
prarition in weeiher foreasiing techni- 


qMai ggthat our tanners could be Us ma¬ 
jor bcaefkaaries. h has howew now been 
derided that, foe rosons of sutfq the con¬ 
sents of such forecasts should be withheld 
fraen the peopk cadudmg. U goes without 
saying, the faming eomnuuiy Knmv- 
le^ is harmful to the seeuniy of the na¬ 
tion, ioduding such knowledge that A is 
not-A. 

We can usefully get back to the Lok 
Sabhe debate whidi deactal on ihe non- 
impeachability of the ju^ whom his 
peers adjudged to be • purloincr of 
pubtk p rop er ty and a defakator of pubUc 
fundL He corid not be bnrausr 

the ruling pany found the whole idea 
disgusting be)OQd words. The decision not 

10 support the resolutioa proposing in* 
peachmeni was reached by ihe party on 
impeccable moral grounds. Wm not the 
Judge named to the Supreme Court by the 
great pr ime minister iasirumental for ia- 
dieting the proce ss which hm ensured the 
naiioo'i arrival 40 the preeeni sute nf 
ccooomk aradiaf Was not the very same 
great prime auisicr agriast ihn Unpeaeh- 
ment proposal when it wm firai mooted, 
would it not iherefort be equivalent 10 

support it now? Besides the judge besng 
piDoried haikd from Thmlt Nndu; wiU it 
be ethical to im peach a Judge from Thmil 
Nadu widle not «Bpaariw«>sdics haiki^ 
from other sum? WID that not infringe 
Artkie 14 of the Constitution, and 
moreover gi^ * handle to the forces of 
national drimtegratioa? A wiakier—one 
preriding over the miniriry of kgal affairt. 
no less—raised the debate lo an even 
righcr jwial hvak if the boncauible judge 
was guilty of moral lurpiluCle. why they, 
(he imiBi i m thsmehea, weR> no less guil¬ 
ty; for they loe. cnch one of them, used 
public rerourccs for privrec purposes. 
After such con feasion. whri iion 'foipw- 
neis? Since he and Ms coOeagjties were not 
being called 10 account for ibeir 
malfcasaacq what moral ririM had pariia- 
ment 10 unpcach the judge? FiaiaUy there 
was thai lanoceni-eyed hiooourable 
member bekegiog to the rvliag party who 
tailed to see what the broultaha was 
about; ihe judge riok money frem a state 
g overaraeat. not from the tiB of 1 be wnkm 
goverameat. so why should (he y bother 
k Ibe^iatioo's capitin It was k fi *0 the 
ofTioa] spokeunan of the inrty 1 o oreke 
die ebneber of an astberitatriT pro- 
ooummcni. Membenof die ruUios par¬ 
ty were asked not to vntptn rapport of (hr 
KSOiuiHM for impenchnera because.ne* 
cording to theparty. (be judge was guilty 
of a relaiivriy unimportant raiscoisdua 
like fiddling of accounts; in other w oidA 

11 would have been a difVercai inati er if 
he had Burdreed an ^vocaie or a bit (her 


jnrigb or iipad n advdeaic^org bfote 
judg^ wife; he had done no such thini: 
rinee he had only pocketed money he had 
no busioen to pocket, be lemaiiu v«y 
much an honourable man. The pariy» 
after all. had to taka a mocri ftand: whai 
will hapw to iMs great nation if a Judge 
were 10 be hanged merely because he w«i 
a ihief; India is a country where ihe rule 
of law is firmly establish^; medieval ex¬ 
cesses are not permissibk bera 
Moral prinriples were married with 
threwdneas in (he ruling party's derision 
tt turn the motioti far Im p e a diinent down 
by abBritiing ftora voting, Thct was here 
some (ruly test thinking onthe pan of the 

party kadersbip. On the Mof the debata 
it w«i anooun^ stith much fanfare that. 
00 tl^ grave iswe iaroMni moral stakes, 
it would be hardly proper for the party 
CO issue any whip, members of the Lok 
Sabha belonring (o (he pariy could vote 
according 10 Ihe dicutes of ibeir coni- 
riencft The iiend of Ihe debate made it 
obvious (hough that the overwhelming 
saajority of the MPi. given their ftmly 
held bdkf in the moral priiBipk of A be¬ 
ing not-A, would voce agaimi the motion 
of impeachment. The party leaders, in* 
durit^ (he prime mlnisier. M hurried le- 
eond (houghta No doubt the party and 
ks leaders are cminraicd votaries of lur- 
pdudA whether llnindal or moral. But 
(he soda] awvcrasi of (he electoraie lags 
briond; k mi^ foil to appreriate (he lofty 
eUikal reasons on the basis of whkh (he 
party approved of the Judge's (hkvery. A 
fflitundeniaDdmg of this ruiure deserved 
to be avoided. T? ic courage of conviction 
was Bccorduvly s noo-stsm and the rul- 
party just stopped short of endorsing, 
in loto. the doctnne that the more crook¬ 
ed you aic. the Itigher is die social and 
poUcical ua&is you could claim for 
youreeif in tMs revoluiknary society. 

Such occarioQil mishaps tio occur in 
revolutKNiary tiieea. Where (bought and 
ideology are concerned, the leaders are 
often ahead of tfirif foUmrers. Which U 
wby they are known ni (he vanguards of 
the revolution. A revolution Is no( • 
Godtad party, k i nvolves occasional swit- 
duag and re-awrichiag of dcriilons and 
measures, otherw/iie known as (be two- 
stepe-forwardMi e-step-bac kward drill. 
The absreiitioii lon the motloo for the 
judges inipeariBieM wasthe unfortunatg 
ooe-step-backward pan. Bu( wa shall 
overcome one diiy. 


Economic an d PoUiicsl Ikckly 
A¥t4ktl>te/tom 
M/i. Prilu uh News Agency, 

Rail way Road. 
Jallandhair Cny. Pumab. 
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COMMENTARY 


The Trees Minus the Forest 

Janakiraman Reports on Banking Scam 

By a Special Conrspondenl 


% 

The six reports of the Janakirstman committee have painstakingly 
unravelled the details of the banking-stock market scam involving 
banks and other financial institutions, stock broken and public 
sector undertakings. What they have failed to do is to sh^ light 
on the coniributior\ of the overall policies and attitudes of the 
government and the country's central bank to the perpetration of 
fraud on such a mussivc scale. 


THF cntnmioce vonsuiuttd b> the 
Reserve Bunk of India <RBI) unJet (He 
chairinafl^hip of R Janakifaman to cn* 
quire inio ihc massive finanviat nandjl 
in (>anLv arvJ financial uishtuimnv has 
rung (he curtain do« n on it« labours after 
releasing iwu further reports simutia* 
neously The Afth repori has presented iIk 
wntmmec^ fitdings in rcspcci oi 10 ttKire 
banks and fiiaticial instnutions which 
had noi been covered in ihe earlier four 
rep 0 fis» as uko fresh findingv in respect 
ot sorne ahead) covered. Apari froiiigis 
ing an overview of the irri^ulaniiev, ihe 
sisth and final report gsio beyvind (lie 
micro dciaiK and prtsenisan assessmeni 
of 1 he key eicm en I s i n i he tvrpci rat ion ot 
the fraud, the naiuicof ihe nesiix bciwev*n 
bunk> and hriieis and amongst hanliN. an 
explanation of why the irregularities were 
nol detccied ailier, an asKvsmeni ol whai 
Ihc esinimiita* nvell had been able u> 
achieve and whai ii could noi and a sci 
ut recommendations, some of which had 
been piU fiuiti in ihe liisi icpori bur also 
some tresh ones. 

Overall, il can be sard ihai the si\ 
rvporis ol the Janakirain^ commaiee 
represent a fairly thorough professional 
piece of work. The vast nurr^r of banks 
and itistittihcns covered and ihe masxive 
number of twsactions probed mto. in the 
sbori span ofabout a year, indeed called 
for painsiakini srork. meticulously esia 
blishinf the lnfc$ between differem legs 
of Ihe iransstions involving banks and 
brokers. The reports provide useful In* 
Nghiv into how a fossilised system can be 
cxploiled by crooks with mpunity and 
aKo .nterest mg lessoru for al concerrwd— 
the RfiVs proposed supervistry set'up. the 
accountancy profession, ibe miernal 
auditors of tunks and financial insutu* 
tions and, above all. the ma nagemenrs of 
banks and financial inititutlons. The 


reports may Isve disappomied (hose who 
expected canHshaking ceveUtions rrgar 
ding the funA siphoned off abroad, in¬ 
dividual culpabiUty among banks and in- 
stiiuiions and the nexus between them and 
poliiKians. Objesiivdy spealong. the cum* 
mittec as n was coosciisicd was not 
capable of probing these bioadcr aspecu 
of the fraud. Instead il hav done whar was 
expected of c, which was to dissect the 
modus optftwiUt of ihe transactions, the 
various neaucs involved in them, and the 
motivations behind rhem. Obviously, it n 
the ioini Parkameniary CommHiec UPC) 
which has to piobe the banker<brofcer 
poliiician crnnestKyiv Sinelarly. it is for 
Ihc investigative agencies, who have the 
power to summon and question indivi- 
duo K, to go m to the quest son of indrs idual 
culpability. The dcieciion of indis idual 
guili in fraudulent pracitcai which have 
gone on for ^ long and on such a rnassive 
scale in such a large number of inshtu- 
lions IS a very complex task. To quote ihe 
Janakiramancommiiiee report, it "is an 
endless task", Unk&s a thorough investIga- 
lion of speofe transaciions is underuhen 
and responsibility u fiwd in regard to the 
rseculxm of a given piece of malfeasance. 
It would be nn proper lopassjudgmerM on 
any indisidualS inroivcmen. Every deal¬ 
ing in every bank will hive t> be examined 
separately and rcvponsibiliy apportion¬ 
ed at every t^d of ihc hierarchy. Again, 
the nature std cxienl of tnvolsemenr 
would be diffoent al diffeieru ImIs of the 
hierarchy in a bank oc financial institu¬ 
tion. More olen than not. the role of the 
lop etecuiiws who masiemind the shoddy 
dealings may not show up <ii the surface 
and hence the Janakiraman cumminee 
ha^ r^htly recommended tha the manage 
mcnis of indis idual banks (and the RBI. 
in Ihe case of the banks* top manage* 
ment s) hand k t he question of indiv idua I 


cvlpabitiiy. If the government itself does 
not show sincrity in punishing Ihe guil* 
ly. the RBJ. the managemems of indi¬ 
vidual banks and even the intelligence 
agencies, who wield enormous powers of 
enquiry and prosecution, can do very 
link. The iPC should demand periodic 
reports on the progress of enquiries into 
individual culpability and on punishment 
of those found guilty, induding those 
within the top managemens of banks. 

Tmv RiMi-l.tAUi.as 

No doubt. 34 out of I he 1 go ban ks and 
financial insaiuKons nave been involved 
in the irreguteities, but ii should be em¬ 
phasised that, both m regard lo the initial 
motivating force in the mickiagOs and the 
subsequent momentum acquired during 
IP91-92 due to the so-caDed economic 
liberalisation the guilt is conceniraied in 
a few banks and inviiiuiions. The whole 
process was led by four foreign banks 
under Citibank*s leadership (the other 
three being 9anc1iBrt, Bank of America 
and ANT, Chndlays) This was followed 
by Canara Ihnk and its subsidiaries. 
Anyone familiar with the banking scene 
will recall how the foreign banks led by 
Citibank and the then chairman of Canara 
Bank, the late B Rainakar, had during 
(he mjd-19g0s, when the Tiru phase of 
liberalisation was foisted on the country 
h> Rajiv Candhi. created tie impression 
that they were close to the powers-thai* 
be and that they were the tiend-setterv in 
Ihc process of financial innovation which 
had the Messings of the government, even 
if It meant breaking the rules of ihe game. 
An the ianabraman committee has em¬ 
phasised. the irregularities have largely 
at I vn out of at lempis to ci rcumvent R BI 
guidelines. The above-mentiofted few 
banks and tnsiluiions pushed ^sead with 
iheir i(regul« activities in two forms, 
namdy, the portfolio majia^mroi Kheme 
fPMS) with assured rates of return and for 
durations of less than one year, contrary 
10 RBI guidelines, and the financing of 
brokers through illegal ready-forward and 
double ready-forward deals, iJtrough 
money marka operations, and discoun¬ 
ting of ficlibous bills Such activities 
became so blatant and widespread that 
they almost emerged as 'market pmciicex* 
and hence scene other institutions aUo 
joined the fr«. Bui a few coniinuad to 
dominate the (.and scene Can Tina and 
ihe three loreign bank* fStanchart. 
Hongkong and Ciiibank) accounted for 
Rs J2,235 crore for gj.4 per cent) of the 
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ml fom Bodcf PMS and smilar 
Ktwmei (lU 98«67S cror^ duriof the 
period ofajtwidahaJr from iviuvy 
1981 to June 1991 Likcwiie. in the vihoue 
tranMctions itletinf to lovcfnineni 
•ecuriticSk PSU bonds. Uniu of UTI ind 
oiheri primnrily ueed to finance broken 
or ihoee booked throufh broken which 
mrefated a mind-boulint amount of 
fti 1^1549 crore duriof the le-riMmch 
period (kpni 1991 to May 23. 1992). the 
lop four banka involved were forcitn 
banka (Otibank, Sianchvt, Bank of 
Amenca. and ANZ) which accounted for 
Sl.l per cent of the total innaactioni. The 
fifth potition wia occupied by Canbank 
Financial Services (accountini for 7 per 
cent) and the dath position a|ain was held 
by a focciin bank (American Eapies). ’kt 
arKMber impcrtani institution involved in 
PMS transactions was Andhra Bank 
Financial Services It is intesesticif thii the 
key personnel in thii instittiion as also in 
some of the foieifn bonks had been drawn 
from the Canari Bank fanaly. 

[| is significant that the rrsin source of 
funds for the irregular iransactions utre 
PSU bonds, h is reported that the aggre* 
gate act^uisiiion cost of PSU bonds held 
by the banks as part of their own port- 
folios and in PMS and ocher schemes was 
Rs 10.61! cm, 56.4 per cent of a loial 
outstanding amount of Rs 30,550 crore as 
on March 31. 1992. 

A siaiistjcal analysis of the transactions 
In securities in banks brin^ out the ex* 
tent to which the system haddegerwraicd 
Of the aslronomical figure of transactions 
of a face value of Rs 1,285,549 crore (two 
times the cowilry’s GDP, and 5.5 times 
the size of bank deposits^ only Ri 69,192 
crore (or 5.4 per cent) was for outright or 
luch other similar sales or purchases; the 
others were leady^forward or double 
ready*forward or other transaaions. 
Secondly, of the total amount, govern¬ 
ment securities constituted Rs 607,627 
crore (47.3 per cent), whihr PSU bonds 
Ra 494,415 crore (31.5 per cent). With 
35.332 transactions in PSU bonds, the 
amount of Rs I0.6g] crore held by banks 
has been roughly turned over 46 times in 
the short period of a year and a half. 
Thirdly, the large indulgences have not 
been entirely due to the PMS clients. 
Own-account transactions aggregated 
Rs 965,449 crore (67.3 pa cent) whik 
transactions relating to PMS clients work¬ 
ed out to Rs 340.303 crore (26.5 per cent) 
with another Rs 79.797 crore (6,2 per cent) 
attributed to transactions on behalf of 
others indudini brokers. Fourthly; broker* 
wise analysis of the tnnsaciions reveals 
that the bulk of what are shown as direct 
transactions tUo pertain to transactions 
with 'routing" banks where the counter* 

«I3I 


pwtkd ^asc ki brokan. tW iraMc> 
lions mmrittf kNOhtd brobtrs. Amua* 
lag that truMcUons for Rs 1.000,000 
me 0*1 of Rs I.2IS4A Cfore were 
undsiiken through brokoi and if brokers 
evned a net piofk of just 0^ per cent out 
of the locaj aroouBt of these traruaet Ic nt, 
•It amoum of Rs 54)00 cmk would have 
been g ea ci ni^ it profits for the broker 
community Airing Icsa than 14 months 
between AM I. 1991 aad May 23.1992. 
The committee has ideMiBcd as many as 
24 maior broken who have ihaied this 
booty. Three top brokm. namciy, Hiieit 
Dalai, Hanhad Mehta and Bhupen 
Champaklal Oevidas have accounted for 
31.3 per cent of the triAsadiOM booked 
through brokers. 

BANKEa-BaoRca Nexus 

The JaAekiraman committee has idee* 
iiOed seven types of uratularhia commit* 
ted by banks in the operatroa of the PMS 
system: indicating assured rates of return; 
providing of the funds itolkftrd under the 
PMS and other schemes to brokers under 
ready* forward tfinsaciiou; failure to en¬ 
sure that ihe PMS funds were in fact in* 
vested in areas in which the clients were 
legally permitted lo invesC atirmpti to 
siphon off the excess earnings on PMS 
funds throu^ artir»cial rates shown on 
books so that the actual earnings ranamed 
close to the indicated rates; (he crediting 
of lower yield rates on PMS accounts than 
those credited to banks* own accounts 
when^er composite sales were made, 
failure lo provi^ full detais of PMS ac¬ 
counts to banks* clients; and finally. Tk- 
tiiious transactions of loaning customers" 
Unit hoMings lo the bank roncer ned and 
siphoning off the income in the PMS ac¬ 
count to the oedii of the bank. The loul 
amount of fuids so generated on PMS ac¬ 
count on Units by Citibank was Rs 411.21 
crora Interningly, in all these irregula* 
rities the Ciibank has been singkd out 
Cor mention by the Janakaamret commiRea 

The banks and institutioro involved m 
the PMS Irregularities am five foreign 
banks (Stanchart, CHi. ANZ and Ban k of 
America), CanTma. Andhra Bank Finui* 
cial Services. Syndicate Bank aivd Vijiya 
Bank. The bencriciarKs were all brokers. 
The PMS fuixls as also large amounts of 
their own funds were lent to brokers in the 
form of ready-forward iiamactiofts. Ai 
ready-forward transactions could be 
altered into only with bankt and only In 
respect of g ov e rnm am tacaridca. transac* 
tions were recorded as th^i^h made with 
certain counicr*party banks, but their 
actual beneficiaries wero knken. ‘b ac* 
compiish this, certain bnki acted as 
"routing* banks Cor bro k er y The Voming* 
banks in lurn purchased and sold sccuri* 


te ibQr a«aMtlig « b^Rlf of bniBi. 
When seeuridea did not olA, they evei 
oaMetf Actbidya BRa. MMy ncddMen- 
iriei weie male debituig the coal of pur- 
chaia lo tM broken* acconats aad 
cieditiBg (he sale proce eA alao lo lha 
broken* accounu. As many aa idaa naior 
baaks funciioaed as ‘roudng* banks la 
favour of 14 brolon. Broten hbciaUy 
used banks as counter-partieR sooMtimet 
even without their knowlcdga Many pur* 
channg banlo were unaware of the fhet 
that ihey were dealing with broken and 
not with counier*party banks. When 
delivery was tax effected of secuhtica for 
which paycnorits had been mada the lia* 
bility was doiied by the banks whose 
raunea wcee shown as counta-party banka 
A signiTicani part of the problem has 
arisen on this account. T)ie Janakiraman 
committee his nmv updated and worked 
out the gross problem exposure of banks 
at Rs 4.024.45 crore—a igniricani in* 
crease from the first reporfi esiimate uf 
Ri 34)78.63 oore—comprising (a) total 
value of invenmenti made by banks for 
which they do not hold any securities, 
SGL forffl« cr valid BRs tRs 2.262.57 
owe): (b) tom exposure agauui BRs/SGL 
irwisfers iiitied by Bank of Karad and the 
Metropolitan Co*opefative Bank for 
which there appears to be no security 
backing (Ri 1.473.47 crore). and (c) other 
Items (Rs 281.41 crore). This gross pro* 
blem exposure does noi include the 
depreciation or losses suffered by several 
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witf J I ui i—d nmme^om cpbM 

toi be wcned end the banks ««« kit 

ioMIai secucitles which had deprcciaied 
n valiM. Only a small amount of Rs 600 
roft or so n in si|hi as having been 
ecoveccd by banks. 

The most revealinf aspect of the 
lanakiraman commiitce's final report 
elates to the close nexus bdween brokers 
usd certain banks which enabled the 
HDhan to have unlimited aocss to funds; 
Hatshad Meka with SB1 and its subii* 
liary. State tenk of Saurashira. and aUo 
i^ith its merchant bankini subsidiary. SBI 
"apiiil Markos; Hanhad Mehta with the 
National Houiinf Bank. ANZGrindlays 
Elank and UGO Bank; Hiien P Dalai with 
Sianchan and Citibank and. ihrough 
another broker A D Naroitam. with Bank 
Df Karid and ihe Metropolitan Co<oper«* 
tive Bank; Stewart and Company and C 
Mackeriick wiih Citibank; Hiten P DaUl 
M id C Macken kk wi i h Canftna. There art 
many more such examples and aho exam* 
pies o 1 the noius amona banks whereby 
one bank could be used as a source of 
funds and another as a disburser of funds 

The key ehenent m the perpetration of 
(he irre*ulafibe% was the BRs whurh were 
used to leneraie transactions that had no 
security backina. BKs were used almost 
av neaoi^Bhle instruments and tram (erred 
Irom one bank to another and also third 
party BRs were accepted by banks. As the 
lanakiraman committee report arfues 
"the indiwnminatc use of BRv without 
security backing cteaied a kind of paper 
money which circulated Irom bank to 
bank hkea siigearmy ol soldiers and pro¬ 
vided an oppHiuniiy to brokers lo avail 
of funds of nateaxingly larger amounts". 
All these inegulariiies were possible 
because of ihc complete breakdown of ihe 
sysrem of iriitfnal control in u number of 
banks, 

PabMAIt'Rt LmLKAI ISA tire* tllHlAMI 

While the Janakiraman conimitiee has 
thus unearthed various dimensions of the 
irregulamies with commendable insight 
and thoroughness, it is on a weak wicket 
on isvo counts, namely, in its perception 
of the envirorment which facilitated the 
perpetration of these irregularities and. 
second, in itsanalysis of the reasons why 
the irregularities were not ddecied earlier. 
It) ex^aining ihe environment, the com* 
mitiee has fallen for acaumaus similac to 
what the protagonists of liberalisation 
hast been advancing, namely, that the 
rigid regulatory environment created 
arbitrage oppoiunities for banks whereby 
funds could be borrowed cheap and re¬ 
lent dear. The committed^ ifguments rws 
along these Ines. First, with the with¬ 
drawal of bidgetafy support, the PSUs 


had 10 iw AficbBaaMy kD (be AKtaL 
Whh the shon-term moaey market domd 
so them, they needed an investment 
avenue yielding more ihaa the coupon rate 
on their bonds. Therefore. Bk PSUs rais¬ 
ed huge funds from the barits and re-lent 
them through the PMS Secondly, the 
stock market was booming aivd the ‘butts' 
needed to finmce their over-boughi post- 
ikms. never mod the high badla rates. 
Thirdly. btnIaTs who faced ri^ controls 
on interest ates and cash reserve and 
bQuidiiy reqiarements, and who accepted 
high cost funds from PSUs, saw that the 
only avenue which yielded high enough 
returns was fmarKing of stock broken in 
a booming market. The conaiuitee seems 
to overlook that given the ficc play of op¬ 
portunities. such arbitrage potsiWUnes 
between speciiaiive brokers operaiing in 
the stock market and banks flush with 
funds always exists and that is the reason 
why lending banks in favour of brokers 
and against corporate equity is rigidly 
controlled the world over. In the present 
insiance. it is unnecessary to credit the 
system with mch karned responses based 
on regulated or non*regulaied environ- 
mentv Essennally ihe predatory instincts 
of the foreign banks land one or two 
Indian bankers) overtook the system. In 
the first place, PSUs did not require the 
funds for invesimeni and yet they were 
allowed to borrow massive funds through 
PSU bonds. Such funds were deposited 
with banks under ihe PhG. so that the 
banks could lend them to brokers, it was 
a system of fraud perpetrated with the 
connivance of banks, brokers and PSUs 
It is now repealed how Harshad Mehta 
had been enpying the btrtefits of over 
Rs 5.000 croie worth of PSU bonds for 
over five years. It could not be that any 
of the broader considemtions of rigidity 
of hanking regulations played any role in 
this largesse which the PSUs conferred on 
ihe big broker through ilc commercial 
hanks Secondly. ii is a moot point if the 
share prices would have boomed but for 
the availability of these scam-generated 
funds for the brokers. Thirdly, no where 
m the banking world can yield rates in the 
shon-ierm money market ensure regular 
mums higher than yield rates on long-term 
bonds. This is a myth cieaied by the 
liberalisers to condemn the erstwhile 
regulatory system. Fourthly, the irregu¬ 
larities. wkb the foreign bar^ in the lead. 

not rcMrktcd to PSU funds. Fk- 
titious and anificiaJ funds were generated 
out of thin airihrough BRi and SCLs jusi 
to Finance the broken illegally. If 
anything, it was premaium liberalisation 
which gave freedom to banks to create 
parabanking ubsidiarks and which total¬ 
ly freed the money market from interest 
rate regulation that facilkated the so- 


called Kbfrtagc dperafiem. ff the niper- 
vBory tyaiein rankaini wak. frauds wUl 
occur In any eRviroitment, controlled or 
liberal. The hici that banks have incurred 
losses on a massive scale, including of 
about Rs KOcrore through depreciation 
in the value of PSU bonds, suggests that 
there was hirtly any trace of professional 
ingenuity, competen ce and calculaiion on 
the pan of the banking penonnel who in¬ 
dulged in aikitrege openiioiu; it was a 
crude method of financing broken who 
entic^ the bankers with the prospect of 
book'margins and pfoftis. 

As foe Ihe reasoni why the irregularities 
were not detected evber, the Janakiraman 
committee appears to be soft on all the 
three major parties, namely, the bank 
managements, the supervisory authority 
<i e, the RBI) and the banks* internal 
auditors, who should have detected the ir¬ 
regularities. There is no doubt that ihe 
failures everywhere have been at the top 
for want of professional commitment and 
competence. In the banking industry, over 
the yean, (he quaUly of personnel in ihe 
higher echelons has been deteriorating. 
I.ikewiic, in the case of ihe Reserve Bank. 
Ihe Janakiraman committee argues iHat 
in emphasismg the quality of banks* 
assets, provisions for doubtful debts, etc. 
the central b«ik did not perhaps give suf- 
fiaeni imporanct tu (be banks* treasury 
functions. It also points oui that the RBI 
had nevertheless detected some of the ir¬ 
regularities earlier. This m^ be irue and 
may redound to the credit of lower-level 
functionaries in Ihe RBI, Even so, uregu- 
landes on such a massive scale for so long 
a period since the mid*80s could not have 
occurred but for lack of vision and fore¬ 
sight in the higher echelons of the Reserve 
Bank. The Janakiraman committee report 
IS silent on ihk aspeci of the RBI’s failure. 
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Lame-Duck Government and MNCs* 
Challenge 

Bll 

The %trcn song of mutotai^rahsm in worid tr^dc and economic 
CMhangcs ts Mng used to persuade the deyehptng countries to 
open up their economies to the goods, scrvtces and capita! of the 
developed lountnes esen d\ the latter fevertshly raise protectionist 
waifs for tlicmsehcs, set up rest net ive trading blocks and mount 
bilateral pressures Howes er, the minority Narasimha Rao 
government, its credibilitv thoroughly eroded, is in no position to 
provide an effecinc riposte to these challenges, 


TKL mull o1 ihe b) fkcuom lothc ioi 
Sabha and Male a^urmblkcs m have 

fufiher eroded ihe vredibttiiy of the 
lovernmeni headed b> Narasimha Rao 
The C'oiiiress runmnt a miaoriiy 
ftovernmen i. h as suffered a lesvre set hack 
la ihe elections Comini in ihe waVe of 
a series of oiher embarrassmi develop 
menu, amotifthem ns discomfiiureover 
the impeachmem motion juMKe 

Ramaswami the MK hi|h verdKi 

agiinsr ihe damissal of the BJP lovern 

ffleni in MP, (he (tueshon ol revival ol 
popular rule m ihe sutes placed under 
presidem’) adminisuaiion afier ihr 
demolition uf the Habn masiid. has been 
placed squarely on the aaenda Thereafici 
a mid term poll (or the I ok Sabha u 
bound to becume unavoidable \nv ji 
tempt to uroimvem ihc demand lur a 
fresh poll at the venue aiII be impossible 
in Ihe eveni of ihe ( on^re^s suflerinp a 
ma}or debas b vk hivh iv sv i s mus h on ibi 
cards in ihs a‘KinH K.i ’ ' n* I I' Ml* 
H I' .sfv I k« j I» ii 1 r % I U 1 III It (Ik 
mnuH u I .«.Nsili»iK Mill < «I Mill 
psUKiujh O' Hhvinuin lUmpsoit^in 
lokViMiM'. iS<.> • I . .u so« 

se(|iKi« 'Ills V t ndv (hi Uviiui 
vralK b.io ' ' • 1 < .ifd ilv 

or^ari' 

Thv IJlIUK M KM'* ouiiIk 

impvrahsv ol .i lriN*< injoil ii< loi am ai 
ranfcmoiit Us (kKununki at iIk ^ellln 
Hill iiHari lhal IhiKv nho ««i i iipv pcMlions 
Ol poHCi MitiMini popular saiution' ai dil 
fereni poioK in Ihi polns mi^I ivm»ii m 
creaMiigis UM<«fri|tiMN nuiupiilations and 
auihor'iai i iM nuthiid'lo 
Tht* I viiJ H M s U Ukii Ml *. se lire iJ* 
brvi>ri«< so n hi k ha &. ni/ciulli>v 
Ol oiditiais 'iii< » > IS biine dMcvk<l ana 
eisK «>iJr' atsi i bio triom stc Inm^ 
disK Ml 11 a in p» ivnk t*s 

mAdy iiiilivul* I H I? Ml up m 


a posnion to do so Unpeft behaviour m 
polKicJ and ovKbfeia grow inp Violence 
n lendind to he pervasive. Feh grievances, 
problems and disputes tie kadinf to 
defiance of lawful authoniy RiIiikiI 
chaos m the wake of whai led up lo the 
December b events and the subsequem 
Hidespreod noting and violence culmi* 
naiing in the Bombay bomb blasts rs 
visibly leading to chaos movil society and 
Its dayMo-day funciioning Political 
leaders those in office or in the opposi 
(ion. must ncl take an ambivgleni vrew of 
the prevtilmg conditions and mood of the 
people The government mighi have sur 
vised ihc budget soskm of parliament by 
taking advantage of the divumty among 
the opposition parties But ihu hav not 
miprsived Hs political viability li is not 
surpiising cither that factional vquabblo 
in the ruling party have further inten 
sifred the (tuie efforts of ihe divininant 
lavtHin to ass0i Its vupremasy in ihc (vinv 
havv ihm piiHfd Ui he serv illi * k 
I Ih II i t' I * • ai I Mth .MU >1 .It « 

CM. » .ISC 114 i.ic III the party have turn 
t J oui to be larcKil The viand taken b> 
ih< < oiigu'ss Of leadersinp on (he motion 
lo impea» h justice Ramaswami. uhKh has 
'Milled Its image as a party whnh is wUI 
M)K lo ctmdoiie lorruption m hivh HaeCs 
icMities to the vulneiabk plimUom ol the 
sv* called partv high command 

< osai I INC. HUH PjH 

1 he high aiinnund iv seen lo be cun 
bciiied onls wiih per^nal and sectional 
uiitiesis It I' /rsorhng to taciics loi 
sui cival v« hidi ate dangerous f ne prime 
iMUMOcr has had no hesRatiOAin entering 
intti gucsiuvnahle deaK with reactionarv 
j hI ohscuiantisi elements in India He 
h K als<> been acUK ui promoung deals 
uiih loicign business mteiests about 


wbkbxhenatk\aim\nme0m‘nmh 
(oigl diaraggid ior iht pripdpln of «- 
countabOaiy md ira ni p iw oey hi lha fime* 
uorung of the govemaa c at. For uMooco, 
the prme miiuicr deeWmed not ago 
that puia in (he lemporiry 'fUm rapie' 
put up by VHP at Ayodhya had btvn 
aPowed by the diunci auihoriua without 
lefeicnce to the centra Now it being 
auened that the 'lom yaga# organiied by 
Chandraswami. the notorious godman 
close 10 Ihe prune nuaiuo; at Ayodhya 
has nothing to do whb the gowrnmcni. 
But the diKnctodcrunutrailon is known 
to have been overhauled to suit the eon- 
venkoce of (he godman a fler the newly 
appointed governor of UP openly dec* 
lai^ his suggiort for the 'yagoa' The 
much* advertMd fl^ againsi communal 
forces has turned out to be a compecitiod 
between Congress (I) and UP m building 
the Ram temple ai Ayodhya u>d in moMb* 
saiion of ‘laaii* and ‘mahanti* behind 
their mspectivc camps. This cotnpeiitioo 
It being organised within the framework 
of a possible Congress (li*BJP coalition, 
an idea whidi it being dHcreetly proved 
as a pOMible political resolution of the 
problemt facing Congress (0 The decep¬ 
tive poitum of Narasimha Rao of con¬ 
sensus politics and of strici aciion agamst 
anti*secular forces arc turning pathetic 
The BiP'RSS combirse is treating (hem 
with derision The NF Left alliance can 
onlybescepdcaf about (hem Allihishai 
created an environment, poliiical and 
vocal, which can have iragic consequencei 
tor (Adian democracy and the needs and 
aspcraiionv of iis vanegaied socsety 

Questions of economic revival and of 
appiopnate pokies to that end have been 
pushed Ur in 10 the background This has 
hecr. Inund lo be veiy convenient by ihc 
V i.iiiMninl 11 rcMHc* particularly uf (he 
I vks c>>si I lull stiM iis got 4 all oris the 
shady manner ol luiictiuning ol the Rao 
govrrnmeni attracts special interest in this 
contoit These negodations are now enter¬ 
ing their final stagt The romd was stalled 
for quite some time by differences among 
the developed couoiries. but these dif- 
ferenvev are now being ironed out The 
developed countriec, whik they have con* 
tradiLiions among themselves over some 
aspects of the world trading ar* 
rangemenis, are working m concert to 
pressurise (he dmeloping countries to su(v 
mil to their rollecdve concerns Pranab 
Mukhttjcc. atier he look over charge of 
(he commerce purilolio in the cabinei. has 
become very active in favoia of accepting 
the (j? diUai lor a GATT treaty which 
Hill vM manage world trade as to promote 
the unhindered operations of multina* 
tional corpomiions and ira ns nationalise 


1) 


IvtHMHnvi atH) PjiMical >^.ekJi func ^ IVUl 


pm fMMM'OCMlVn fW UMf 

nodoo th§i «bfti h m luae 
U jMt MRM idJuMneiHi in tbe imeflec* 
lul pfpprty rtf Ms refimc, capiul flows 
and indc In services ii wrong. The GATT 
round actually seeks to creese conditions 
which cone inio oonlhci with the devetof^ 
mem aipiraiioni of the peopW in ibc eo 
lire thM world. 

MouKTiNc Paasa>a£s 

Ib the case of India, they confUct with 
not only ousting Indian laws hut India's 
fundamental law. the Indian Conttitutioa 
itself, on several counts. The agitation of 
large leciions of peasantry against the 
proposed gtohalisatlon of even the farm 
sector should have johcd the gorernmeni. 
Bui this has not happened. On the con* 
trary. attempts are Being made to put a 
gloss on the GATT round and to fall in 
line with ihc G7 proposals for the mani- 
gemeni of world trade m goods and ser¬ 
vices and of world capiul and technology 
flows. This wilt totally nullify the striv¬ 
ings of the doreloping countries after 
gaining poUncal independence for a world 
economic order which would make it 
possible to sustain and accelerate iheir 
deveiopmeni. The siren song of mulii* 
laieralism in world trade and economic 
eachanges is being used to persuade the 
developing countries to open up their 
economies to goods, servica and capital 
of the developed countries ewn as the 
developed countries feverishly raise pro* 
lecilonist walls for themselves, set up 
lestricti^ trading blocks and mount 
bilateral pressures on individual develop* 
Ing countriei 

The new US administratioo has queered 
the pitch for India by again naming India 
under clause 301 of Its trade law. It had 
earlier withdrawn preferential tariffs for 
some of Indian goods, especially drugs, 
exported to the US. Whm confronted 
with this issue commerce crsnisteT Pranab 
Mukherjee bravely slated thai the gowrn* 
mem would not engage in bilateral negoti¬ 
ations with the US on GATT issues under 
the threat of special 301, but would nego¬ 
tiate the issue of intelleciuti properly 
rights and other matters in the GATT 
round. In fact senior ofTldals in the 
commerce ministry have been sent to 
^^tehington to assure the US ihat whai the 
US desires under special 301 would be 
given to it under the GATT round. This 
Is the reason for the US decuion to keep 
lanctioiu against India under 301 in 
abeyanca. 

It is not ai all fortuitous that the 
disbursement of foreign credits even after 
they have been saiKiioned is being held 
ap and foreign investment is not being 
made even after they have been approved. 


Mace M mre w«iatt ceMMa and 
terms are batog retadiad lo thoc credks 
and iBvestAemi. In iMs process, the 
fovrriunent has beco m a more and moce 
vulnertbie to forv^ presaures. 

The pontion of the gover emem and the 
IMF managemeM on eaceptiooal fiisaiK* 
ing fariliiies for India is an inieresting case 
study in thh comeu. Before India’s 
OiiaiKc niiuster, Mansiohan Singh, went 
10 the recent mcciings of the IMF and 
Wyld Bank at htehii^on. there was talk 
in some quarters, evidemly inspired by 
finance mininry officials, that witb India’s 
fo reig n ochange rererres poakion bccom* 
ing strong after the iairoductwo of the 
umfied flidiange raie regime for the rupc^ 
it may no longer be necessary lo go in for 
the inedium*tcrm oiended financing 
faoliiy with all iu stiff condHionaliiies. 
The idea obviously was to create ihe im* 
pression that the gorernment had regained 
its insiiatire to bargain with foreign 
creditors and iniemaiiooal financial in* 
stituiions. The truih. however, is Chat the 
request for die IMF facility has been 
pemling before Ihc IMF management for 
quite tome lima in fact aa an eiicnsion 
of Ihe standby crtdH ncgodaicd in 1991. 
One of Manmohan Singh’s tasks in 
3hhshingion aciually was lo try lo csplam 
Ihe gorernm e m’s need for this credit line 
and clear the way for formal negotiations 
for securing h. There is a great sense of 
saiufactiOfl in the finance ministry that 
ihe managing director of the IMF re^ 
ponded farowably to this position. The 
negotiations on the EEF are now due to 
start in July after the annual Aid India 
Consortium meeiini ai ^ris. What hap¬ 
pens at Paris too wiU. ihsefore. be in¬ 
teresting to waidias II will hare a bearing 
on the EEF negotiations. 

MNCs on Ofsensivf 

Side by side, MNCs are playing iheir 
own w«ll*iebmn<d games in India. They 
are taking measurs to esubUsh for 
themselres a commanding poskton in the 
Indian market. After the renendment of 
FERA. so that foiciga holding in a com¬ 
pany in India is ito longer limited to 40 
per «nt of the equity, the field has been 
cleared for tnmnaiional corporations to 
upgrade ihdr holdings to $1 per ceni and 
more or directly set up subsidiaries in 
India. The MNCs have taken big sirids 
in this rkrection. AngnirKantpanofiheir 
mow h th« Mmoval of any Indian touch 
in the brand names of products and ser¬ 
vices of reniuRS in whirt They hold equi* 
cy. The idea that joint rereures in India 
win provide an opening u> Indian business 
cnierprise lo aisocstte with globally weU- 
estabbshed brand namea was fanciful to 
begift with. The question of developing 


loaaa ociM MMs w uregiomu nrewt 
vkh the help of MNCs is a pipcHfream. 
It is not HTpruiag ehher Ihat direct 
foreitn inrestmeni by traosnaiional cor¬ 
porations in their ventures in India is still 
kepi ai a low level. After the initial 
minimal mveament is made, expansion of 
(heir buHMss in India is made conungem 
on profits generated in India, only a part 
which are reinvested here. Thke, for in- 
siance. the funding of the expansion 
scheme of ihe most shining example of 
Japanese invesiment in India, Suzuki ii 
iiKiiiing on Urge dividend repatriation Ofl 
Us investment Bui n does not propose to 
make large adduianal direct foreign in- 
vestmeni and will prefer to use internal 
reserves and funds raised frem the Indian 
market lo finance the nqiansion pr^ 
gramme of Suzuki*Maruii. 

This is noi someihing norel. The tram* 
naiionaJ corporal ions whKh hare for long 
engaged in buvness in ihc I ndian market 
have followed this policy with greai suc¬ 
cess. Unilever ii a unking example in ihii 
coAieat. Ms Indian subsidiary, Hindustan 
Levvn, has grown inio a giant enierpiise 
in India despite the ersiwhdc resiriciioni 
on foreign shareholding With F£ftA 
restrictions gone now ihe business ambi¬ 
tions of Lrrers have grown enormously. 
It is now engaged in the takower of several 
Indian companies. The most spectacular 
catch in Its bag is Tomco. a company 
belonging nil recenily lo the biggest 
Indian business house, ihe Ihtas. 

The spare of loini ventures established 
as pan of the economic liberilisiiion 
drive in the second half of the 80s. accor¬ 
ding to C* K Praha lad of the Unlvershy 
of Michigan, provided iraronaiionai cor* 
poraiions the opporiuniiy to pariH’ipaie 
in and get io k now the Indian market at 
low cost. The initial invent mem was low. 
The MNCs could establish their brand 
names: first as "'hyphenated brands 
such as Maruti'Suruki, Hero-Honda and 
Modi-Xcrox. MNCs did not hive the 
burden of mports. The joint ventures were 
not foreign mchange neutral to India". 
Further, "as these MNC brand names take 
hold and come lo signify a lerel of qualiiy, 
the value of i h e I ndian part of i he hyphe¬ 
nated brand name is likely to become less 
and less ... Indian firms will then have a 
difflculi time penetraiirg (he world 
markets". The process rovi&aged by 
Prahalad is already unfolding and us ac* 
celemioii IS logical as pari of the 
liberalisalion-globalisaiion process. 
Indian big business imeresis which hare 
developed comprador relatioru with 
multinational corporations through Joint 
ventures are ready io provide a social base 
for MNCs and function as then commis¬ 
sion agents with far-reaching impUcatlons 
for India's socio-economic development. 
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Mobilisatioii against Communalism 
in South Maharashtra 

Aaaat Phadke 


The stntegy of combining mo Mnti<ommunM} MppenJ with s pies 
for evolving tin MitemMtive peth of development hgs led to mess 
mobilisgtion in southern Mehnnshtn. 


A J0,00i^ilroiic *pifHhsd* vai oftaaucd in 
ft ftinftll villftsc, Kifti, in t^lhftiMcr dmikl in 
toufhcrn Mfthinshcn tcftinu communft* 
liim. ftMinx (he CoAAm«*6JP atU and 
pkftdftd for ft new direction in s new ftfri- 
cuJiunl devck)pmcnt. Aiftiaet the bftck* 
pound of ft l9w<key. weak rcspoosc of the 
lefi in MfthftAahtn (o the ooftlaught of 
ftffreiiivc HindiKhftuvIniMii and the new 
economic politf. i hie panihad Mande out aa 
ft bold, welcome initiative. Baba Mhav, the 
noted wcialiit reformer, had taken the in* 
ttiaiivc in Pune to ortanise a rally of all 
dcmocmic, eaculftnii, lehbt forces m Pum 
on Republic D«y chit y«ar. Ttaa BMioruil In* 
Wirition March* in Pune of ewer 5,000 prey 
pk showed that ilvcrt determined effmt, 
people can be rallied for a aeeular stand. 

The Kinl parishad has not only demons 
traicd this aiain but has |oo< beyond the 
Puoe filly. It was bitfcr and had a wider 
appeal and agenda and was a rural mobi* 
luaiion. Inaupiritcd by (he famous pr> 
grenive rilmanist, Nilu Phul^ thlspanshad 
was organised )Ointly by a combine of a 
handful of let activist leaders from south* 
wot Maharailua. Nagnuh Nrekundk 
the (wolijtlonvy freedom-fighter (a member 
of the revolutionary 'PrMi Svkar* group in 
tM2> turned leftlsl look iheinitiauvn Ke 
has a charismaiic image whch was an im¬ 
portant factor for ihe siccew of the 
parishad. Thu 7&yeaT*o)d iislependcnt lef- 
lilt lereker has been the rriovini sphil behind 
and is at the helm of the famous Huiaima 
Ahir Sugar Cooperative factory. This is the 
best run cooperative sugar factory in 
hlaharashtra md its functioning has been 
OUite democreac, cgaliunan and free of cor* 
rupoon. mal-iiilisation of funds, lodifkreat 
management, nepotism, etc It has therefore 
been consuieiily paying a higher price for 
canC'Sugar than any ocher si«ar faetory. Id 
addition a good amount of money is spent 
on pollulion prm«niion measures Anna is. 
therefore, looked upon by tnany farmere as 
an alternative to the sugar kinp and as 
somebody who can deliver the goods. At the 
instance of Anna’ Naikwadi. the SffJO 
strong general body meetini of the factory 
decided to tareich a big campaign againei 
communaliim and sanctioned Rs one lakh 
towards flipeisea. (More and more money 
was subacquenly sanctioned.) As a first steta 
on February 15. the death anniversary of 
Hutatma AhIr, a human-chain of M km was 
formed symbolising national iruegradoa 
Enthused by the response of the people, it 


was decided SO carry ow a geitamcd 99m- 
paign *g*>*<i 14 ^ Anna* was 

ioioed by a few Mmats of 9 ifimih Mukti 
Dal: a few froan the Ul Niabaa My. (the 
MaKaraahtra bas^ left party parallel to 
SUCI in WtM tegal). Bharat Pa^kat and 
his eoCkaguoof Shmauk Mukti Dal had 
proposed that afl progreaaive oegamkaiioAS 
is Mahanchuiorganiae a Maharishiril^ 
rally againii communalbm and the n^ 
aeoncmic pott^on the Shahid Bhagat Singh 
Day. But (he rreponse to this was weak, one 
reaaoa being a gencial sense of hdpleuness 
amongai the progit aa ire fom But the faa 
that some activires. intellectuals have reset* 
vatloM about Bha/ai Puankar's attempt to 
drive a wedge bererem brahmneal HinduiBn 
and 'people's enkure* also played rrs part 
in (he uneven reapocisc to (hb proposal 
Shranik MuUi Dal had given a call lor 
rilhdng around the slogan of ‘fda Pidt Tblo 
Beffeikf ^kvo’ (‘M (he ml foren g^ 

lei Baliraia's IGngdoni arrive*), Balireja is 
a popular tegmd af y king of the toding pea* 
sants and was much glorincd by Mahaima 
Ptiuk But acBodini so some Mims miedec* 
luab Babraja is nor a very appropnaie 
counter-focus to the BJ P's Acem of 'Ram- 
rajya*. In praclica. howo«r. this distinction 
betw ee n bnshmirweal Hiadumn and peopled, 
religion seem to be making a lor of sense cri 
the people in rural areas. 

^ common rural people.rren today, the 
calk of keeping rchgion a sinetky pnvaie 
inaiicv is not a very appaJing proposal— 
tehgious festivals and soda! inreta c t tons aiw 
so intermingled. Some leRisu ait, therefore, 
now arguing that instead of negleciing this 
socio-culruriI role of Hinduism, It is neces¬ 
sary so incorreiiate it inio our si lategy || IS 
necessary 10 make people avre re that Blf^s 
Hinduism is ktrahminiqd: thre peaaanis and 
other toiling people have ihar own healtiny 
cultural tradit iona and that there is a no:d 
iO revive them ntber than f 4 l a pre> to tike 
biahminicaJ e ncroachasent^yf r^vai ^f 
Rama or Oasissha. cic Such an gppioreii 
seems to be flailiiig a response among. ural 
pcopk It is bd ng pointed o«n that many of 
the fucri feMirel s CHstf. 'Hadg^. Nasamt g, 
* Kojagirt • Pdch* b ime*, ‘ Cbaiir i-Psd wi i*, 
Diwuh, *Makre-SgDkmni’. eie) are more 
related to Baatual and a^riciikuml cydes 
than abairact Diylhoto^cal superstitious 
stories from the l^irgaas. Tbough 1 beta are 
some Iheoittical and practial problems 1 a 
reviving soevo'religious peaaant'irgdnioAt, 
there seems 10 be do besier way today u> 


epMigihea> FM iggyclii M fe< m — ■ 
paepla aaorwd Rgm BapdfeiMh aad of 
nkusiDg peepkb reRg^Otta Wligi Rw Da^ 

row poUl^ omIl 

UariBOg frreu tbe peoples poiklue rei* 
ponae 10 the oftiQt e of brahnWcal Hln* 
duism, activhis*kaders from diffeiom 
shades of pmgressive oriaftiaiiops la 
Maharashtra are veering towards this 
flfVefy. Thereis a growing realisation that 
an Bpp^ to adhere to the mnsiitutioa. to 
secularism, etc. is InsufTidcot to fight 
the Hindutva onaUughi: Thre this asodetn 
Rpubbcanisffi is to be coupled with a lovlvi] 
of oon*brahmiAical. peasant euJiuml tndi* 
lioai in order 10 sink roots into (he roral 
payvhn Bharat Paiankar's bocAlei 00 eriii* 
4|ue of brahmaiical Hinduism is becoming 
popular and llmuiandi of copies have been 
soM. A second popular booklet is by Covind 
Pansare of iheCPl. This two-rupee Marathi 
booklet. Aft Mustms bemg ^mpetrt/^ is 
•dling very wdl along with a larger booklei 
published by the Brahme Cranthalaya. an 
indcpendeni lefl institutiaA. hi the hundreds 
of mass meeiiftgs thai have taken place In 
Ihe villages id south west Maharefehtra'^ 
eight metiings per day from March 10 to 
May 25^he facts and ngurts packed In 
ihese booklets have been enensively used 
and have reached lakhs of people These 
village meetings are wcll*sttended and the 
speeches very well received. 

The tecond dank ofihe curreni campaign 
in sowih*west Maha/ishtn is ihe critique of 
not only the rew economic policy bui ihe 
whede cireiegyof green c^lution. Shnmik 
Muku Dal/Miiiii Sanghanh has been argu- 
rng that the green r^olution has resulted in 
an sll*round degradation cf airicuUurc. 
There has been a fall In the primary produc* 
Itvtay of agriculture; a com^te dcp^ence 
of farmers oci (be peimleufB-toMd (a dwind* 
ling resource) fertilisers and pesticides and 
on hybrid-seeds marketed by profit-hungry 
compaiues; and on banks whkh have link¬ 
ed loans to the acceptance of (he green 
molutson uraiegy. Dadiiional methods, 
modined by irene aspects by modern uch* 
nology. can r^erse this process of techno¬ 
logical and other dependence of fanners and 
of ag''feulturd degradation. PbaMnis have 
begun to cKperiment with 'sustainable 
agriculture* csther on their own or at the 
behest of activists. The talk of *new self* 
reliam. sustainable agTscukua* of rtew agi^ 
based industries for dcceatrdiscd modd of 
developiaem now finds many eagre Imeners 
amongst farmers in irrigai^ areas, stace 
even 10 this area pcasaiiu are now acutely 
fadag pfobi cs ra eieaied by the green rcvolu* 
lion. In the raetings in the drDught*prone 
areas, (tus pcispectlvc of alcecnMire agri* 
culture was c oofcined with that of equitrtle 
distribution of water. Thn drenand is now 
being accepted by ordinary farmers iD ir* 
rigated areas also because degmdation of 
agricultural Iliad due to ciocM use of water 
and incitarad dep re sd ooc of SBial, medium 
farmeri on the boeeai who control aoier* 
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T1» iimfi' of pnatiiwinfM imi-eBa- 
nuMi WMl ippii^ for m «ltc^ 

nMi«« pMk of dfftlopii^ «•$ torgdy 
iwpo w iWe for tlw lute lumow ai lUf 
paHikod. ‘nvcSkiMAO of Aut" Ntilmodi 
woi of coMne aa iaporUM foetor. Aam*! 
charisma aloatwiih the fact that Anaa and 
a band of eonmiiMd activins fn AfTcicH 
bocMn’unds m coniat lofahcr to bwM 
somethinf new has ctmed hopes ia south- 
wew Mahandiin. The iriumcnit of this 
laam wcie also somewhat ncs and closer to 
the oipericnce of the famerv TV 15 detail* 
ed resolutions passed in the parishad raap* 
ed fiosn the demand for denooask and pn^ 
per functioninf of the lugir co^tpcraiiw 
factories. 10 the issue of deiraded 
aertcuhumi to communal issuci, alont with 
issues of abtriidsint capitation fees aisd pro¬ 
blems of desffted women. It was a broad 
proaressive tnanifesio of i sustainable, 
eialitarian a|io4ndusiriaJ path of de^velop* 
meni based on secular, democratic culture 
buili by incorporaiini healthy people's tradi* 
1100' Thouih many of I he demands of this 
psrishad are to be lahen up as principal 
demand' for diffcreni spianons. the 
parhbad iiself did not |tve any concrete 
smile plan of action In this sense u was 
e'^niially a |i ihcrini to express allepiance 
10 e new path, independent of the Conircss 
and ihc Shiv Sena/BiP combine: apsinsc 
communal ism and for a new aprKuHural 
Mraicfy of development (The newly form 


4d<ilufiiTMi<>inirnirt»t^p 
nadapriw Vih«hrtq|JliBdi*Hi' aad 
to iptoiMe dlMfltabap d^vto ft tos 
alM imnad a pood saapooiA ttoufhMna 
of sti kaden are kaosra to iheir oppoe- 
tuaiim.) Given the faa that iha emnpafon 
uaa Utosed to oisly thne dtatrsas. Sacara. 
Sai^ Kolhapur, a latherlAt of MXUO (a 
potto MiAaarh is accoedmp to snto ac- 
livito the larimi ■cbihiaiinn from 
Uus area ersaiiaid by the oppoaiikon (ei* 
cludMt mnhiliatiw durtai decitoss) since 
tV days of Sm&yvkvt Mahamshiri move- 
nsenc some 25 yean apo. 

An a^rindtuiil latouicntoliaa pcasams 
oefaaiswioA has been formed. Follow-up 
osceiinps aisd the peoceas of tociini office* 
bcaim has bcfun. TV laah of mobilliint 
people around the pcnpdi** of this 
panihad is an immrtiif one Only the com¬ 
ini asonths will tdl us whether iKm united 
initiative towards a new left path in rural 
Mahamtara will comiiiuc to peopres^ 

TV proble ms of urban and peri-urban 
areas, hs youth, ks communtiiim are 
somewhat difIseM. Semdiy. cncraachmeiM 
of vulgar. pop<uliure through videos and 
through the marhei forces especially 
amonfst the youth even in rural areas wUI 
rcpuue adduumalcoruideniMin and perhaps 
a separate counier-stratcfy. But the May 26 
parishad and the campaign to iu prepara- 
uon has shown ihsi at least among the toil¬ 
ing peasants, a bresh from the current stag¬ 
nant kft politics in rural Mahaiashcra can 
be achieved. 


MADHYA PRADbSH 

Smoking Peace Pipes 


The unity moves of Congress leaders in the state, ah hough 
superficiat, has served to boost workers* morate. 


THE change could not have been more 
marked. Three months back Madhavrao 
Scindia. the formcT civil aviation minister, 
had publ<ly insulted Aryun Singh, the union 
human resources minisier, at a Congressll) 
rally in Madhya Pradesh. Both of them had 
gone to Rajnandgaon lo address the rally. 
Howmr, Singh reached late for the meeting. 
Instead of waiung for him. Scindia finished 
his speech and left the venue as soon as 
Singh's helicopttr was sighted. Last week it 
was a diffcrvia story when Singh went to 
Gwalior to at Mid a party rally organised m 
Scindia constiaiency and was received ai the 
railway station by Scindia. 

TV CongresslJ) leaden of Madhya 
Pradesh have now again assenMed lo smoke 
peace pipes. The warring chieftains met last 
week at Dabra, a small tchsil town near 
OwtJior in an effort to solw their disputes 
atSandiaH behest. The result was an uneasy 
truce among various rival faetieu of the 
party. 

TV maeifog had baea ptn ntd by Sdadia. 
He hod invliad aoi only Stagh but also the 


two Sfaukla bmthm. unioo minisier V C 
ShukJa sad hisdder brother S C Shukla, the 
main adversaries in state politics Braving s 
haiUtorm, which ddayto iIk meeting by 
more than two hours, a large number of 
Congrctol) workers and a hoa of junto and 
middk-faoking party leaders, who had been 
fighting each other on tV ground tod. 
assembled at Dabn. TV r^ly had an ob* 
vkMtt effect on the mood of the Congress¬ 
men. boosting (heir morale. After all the 
warring group leaders had put aside their 
differences and decided to share the same 
pitoic plat form and put up at least a facade 
of unity for piMic consumption. Addeass- 
le'g the rally. Scindia declared: *nins is the 
power of Madku Pradesh Congreaa. Vib are 
ready to face any cruisT Bti ihis was not 
the first lime t hat the Cougiwfl) leaders in 
Madhya Pradesh had tried to achieve unity. 
They have been making pesudic attempts 
at times of eritis. The last time they had 
dooe k was during the 1991 partiamentaty 
elect ions. 

hfoei of the tirae such laovea have been 


aparftdal mcfopt^'Wi daa no h adi a 
fo^ a chow put gp oily for puMk 
sumpttoi, with the rivali tryiag to aodov 
laiae each others poskion behind the scan 
lo fact, former chief minisier S C Shukla 
came lo attend the mealng wiih gftat relue* 
tanco He simpty did not want to share ang 
public platform with Singh. His reading of 
the situation wu that prime minister P V 
Narasimha Rao would not be too pteaied 
with any effort lo accord legitimacy to 
Singh's campaigni. However he turned up 
to the meeiing at the last moment after 
being informed that Rao had approved the 
idea of c unity rally 

Although a vingle meeting cannot be coo* 
sirued as a canpaign. even an appearance 
of uniiy would help the Congresifl) in the 
stale at ihii jufEiuic. As U il the Congressfl) 
is a badly divided pany right now. with the 
three main groups lead by Singh, ihe Shuklai 
and Scindia pulling tn diffeient directions. 
TV E>abrs meei, as former chief minister 
Motilal Ntoa put ii, "has ei>e%ised ihe pany 
workers'*. In faci, Scindia wanu other 
leaders of the party lo carry on ihe good 
work done by him. 

The Oabts meei had i different message, 
which was missed by must of the people. Il 
was a formal!lation of ihc uneasy alliance 
thai Singh and Scindia have entered into 
during the pal few weeks. Adverttsemenis 
published In local newspapers by the sup* 
porters of the two leaders utHlerlined the fact 
that now Ariun* and Madhw’, the mytho* 
iogical friends in the Mahd>haiai. would 
prove a formidable combinais>n for the BJP 
in real life. In fact, at ihe Dalva meei Singh 
was giveiv more impunance ilun the Shukla 
brothers, confirmini the wort suspicioAs of 
S C Shukla. 

TV alliance between Singh and Scindia 
IS also not new Ihc two have a love-hate 
relaiionvhip. kindia has played a key role 
in Arjun Singhs asceni to power for the first 
lime in I9g0. Since then Scindia has been 
participating in the FrvQuent anti*Singli cam¬ 
paigns off and on. He was himvdf denied 
the chief minis ler's post in 1929 when Singh's 
men piefeired >fora to him. The thing iv that 
Scindia also needs Singh's support. Singh is 
the only leader who can stand up to Kao and 
at the momeni Scindia's relationship wiih 
Rao u not altogeihei a happy one Ever since 
his resignation from the union cabinet, he 
is feeling oeglrcied by the party high com¬ 
mand. The final blow came when his name 
was not even considered for the high-power 
consuliaiivt committee con^tUkiicd for 
Madhya Pradesh. 

But the mam beoeficiary of the unity 
move will be Singh. He has been under 
tremendous pressure in his horiK »iaie at a 
lime when he wonts lO spread his wings. The 
unity will mean a let-up in (he at lack againsl 
him and provgke him with br cat hi ng. space. 
No wonder, he is the most cnihusiaalk sup- 
ponci of IV move bui as ^larim Kesn. ihe 
welfare miiiisra. loki I he rally, wit h an open 
jibe af Singh, the unily is needed not only 
jn Madhya Pradesh. Said he. "Unity ii 
required at the naifonal level too," 


no 
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OMTUAKV 

P N Mathur 

DGbo^ 


7b economists in India and abroad, P N Mathur*s name was 
synonymous with input’Output analysis, 6u( for Mathur Input- 
output analysis was only a toot in his quest for understanding 
how economic systems work. In this quest his focus was on the 
uiierrelationships among prices, wages, interest rates and 
technology. 


FOR «n economist, Purushoitem 
Nenyan Meihur had very food pedigree 
HU grirtdfather. Bnj Behan Mathur slop 
ped cultivation of indigo when he irahscd 
that cu liivat son of cash cro ps wai one of 
the causes of 1 he famine of 1190. He then 
followed ii up hy introducing an informaJ 
system of rationing as well as mango iree 
plantation week in the village. Maihur 
had rsctlkni pedigree in his chosen Geld 
Of hobby as well. Wt will come to that 
later. 

Mathur wm born in Manipun, near 
Agra on July 5, 1925, youngesi son of 
Vinod Behari Lai Mathur, He had two 
brothers and two sisters. He did his MA 
in Economics at Agra Unntrsiiy (1948) 
and Diploma in StaiiMio at Indian 
AgSKultural Rescareh Insiitiaa; New Delhi 
419321 whm he wib awarded the Randhawi 
gold medal for the best thesis. The award, 
incidentally, was preKnted to him by 
Pandit Nehru and he took great care to 
hide the photograph of ihis ceremony 
from public eyes. It only became public 
knowledge lowards his rehrement days, 
under pressure from his nearest and 
dcarcit. This we meniion since it tells us 
one aspect of Maihur's personality. He 
did not believe in refWcied glory. 

Mathur started his academic career as 
a lecturer at Indian Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Reseanii at New Delhi and from 
there sianed his long journey of under¬ 
standing, studying and analysing of 
economic processes. Whai makes an 
economy lick, to use a somewhat infor¬ 
mal expression This early pari of hU 
career was devoted to a number of major 
research projects and teaching. During the 
mid*50s he joined the Gokhale institute 
of Politics and Economics at Putw as a 
senior lecturer. He rose to become a pr^ 
fessor and (hen director within about 10 
yean. In beween his tenure at the 
Gokhale Inaltuie. he Joined Harvard 
Economic Rsearch Projeci at Harvard 
University is a senior research associate 
for about two years. This ts the period 
when his Jong personal association with 
Wassily Leontief began. Howmtr, in the 
Geld of input-ouiput analysis, by nota, 
Midtur was already on the way to buildini 


up an international lepuiation Ai Gokhale 
Institute he founded, along wUh a few 
like-minded friends and colleaguei, the 
Indian Research Asaociaiion for input- 
output studjs and (or Income and VAakh 
It IS no exaggeritson to state that Mathur 
was insirumenuil in introducing India’s 
name in coniribviions to input-output 
analysis. 

Maihur left India io I9X) to join the 
University College of Mkaia in Aberyst¬ 
wyth as Professor of Econonacs. He IS the 
Grst ever Imban to be appointed as pro¬ 
fessor in a Braish Unrianity and attracted 
quite a lot of media interesi Readers o/ 
bPH'are probably aware of the fact that 
a number of Indian economists, working 
abroad, live a somewhat dual hfa They 
iei>d to become a bit more ncoclassKal 
while working abroad than when at home 
Mathur was the eaceptioiv He taught, 
supervised and cair^ out his own 
research in whai were to him the true 
economic issues. He «ras not an ‘am/ 
anything. It ts just that he fdt genu>r>ely 
confused in the uselessness of certain ap¬ 
proaches in ecDtsonucv His many students 
from different pans of the world, a 
majority of whom, perhaps nor surpris- 
i ngly. are leaAing or involved in tesearch. 
have been brought up to measure and 
analyse in ter dependences within an 
economic structure and iheu changes. The 
economic and poliiical cimate in the 
western world du^ the lue 10i demand¬ 
ed a price from the acadenk who. to use 
Maihur's own expression, '‘was not 
prepared to cut the ('$ and dot the i's**. 
Maihur was orse such. He mired fioro 
University Cottege of \kUci. Aberystwyth 
in the mid-gOi He was more confused 
than angry. He genuinely did not under- 
stand the rationale bdiind the new ortoo- 
doxy. He did not give in. Hr planned to 
write a number of books spdbag out whai 
he paasionaiely believed lo be the real 
issues in ecottomkv Tbc^ iBClude Why 
Dewtopifte Countries gM to Dentop 
(1991) and /itferesr gate Its Import on 
Prtcr Movee^t (I9M) as w^ as a 
number of nmriy compiretd nanuacripu. 
lo ad Mathur h« pubUshed more than 90 
articles on ecoeoinks and supervised ai 


lt^55 feiaoid dtoretafiM. 

to him was Ml mardy a lool lor penoaal 
promotion, fatdag biUiod lo eonisrenea. 
publishing another paper. Hh joy wm in 
serimOwtrUharhond. It did not mailer 
to him who got the cre/it. He was gene- 
loui with his ideas and practical help and 
encouragement to his students and col¬ 
leagues. He wanted everybody to beneGl 
from the insighis he worked so hard lo 
achieve into the working of the economic 
system. 

What is Mathur's economia? 1b answer 
this quBiiOA in full one has to go through, 
in addition to hJs major publicatioAi. the 
nearly compleied manuscripts he was 
working on For the time being we can 
only try to have a glimpse of what is his 
major coniributxm in to understanding of 
econonucs. Though io econonusis both m 
India and abroad Maihur’s name is 
almost synonymous with input-output 
analysis, going through the major work 
of his one per haps cannot mid the feel¬ 
ing that input-output analysis was only a 
tool to him in wndersianding the working 
of an economy. His main quest was how 
an economic system works. Hie interiela- 
lionships among price, wage and iniercsi 
rates, icchnology—the buiMing blocks. In 
his world, current price structure is deter 
mined by current wage end interest rates 
as well as technology as reGecied in ihe 
input-output coefGcieni. However, unlike 
in Sraffa. this inpui-outpui coefGcient is 
itlaied to the teast ^ffioeni lechntque ond 
tHM to the evnvge or the best pneticf 
tee/mtQtie. What is the reason behind this? 
Ai (he risk of over-simpliGcaiion. let us 
try to provide a flavour of Maihur's 
analysis. In a growing economy, layers of 
techniques with differing productive efG- 
oency exist end art employed simul¬ 
taneously. This Is whai he called a state 
qfyhtf. A successful innovatkm lowers the 
variable cost per unit of output and an en¬ 
trepreneur's decision on whether to con 
tinue in production or not ts dependeni 
on vanabk cost per unit of output. The 
introduction of a new, most efficient, 
lechnofogy cao cause variable cost per 
unit of output for the otiling techno 
logics to increase, forcing (he least' effi¬ 
cient one(s) to beccune obsolete. The 
tnortmet techniques, the techniques which 
are on the verge of obsolescence will 
determine the prica In a state of Gux. the 
(inn using the mast up-io^Ae technology 
will earn (he highest return! The amount 
of returns over and above the recurring 
cost of production (including interest on 
working capital). Mathur called techno 
logical surplus of a Grra. A fUm will con¬ 
tinue to operate lO long as it earns a ison- 
negative technological surplus. An 
esiabluhineni with the oldest technology 
in use will be earning lero lechnologictl 
surplus while a Gm with the most 
modern tachoelogy wfU, naturally, earn 
the highest surplus. This tsdwologkal 
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mOR ceapKiwttM 

ilMB VliwapeieriM pront. Whik 
SdHimpficr'i defknitiM of pmtk eludes 
iniercK. dcpreciaiion. eic» on fijiad CipiuJ 
thcK tit induded in Mathur’s t€chnolt>> 
ficti surplus. This surplus is aJmcM lili« 
RictrditA ren. Il is. tike reni. based on 
differential eftkiency of different uniiv. 
However, the similarity ends thera As in 
the long run. as tnoit and more fkms 
enter the induUry with most recent lechiu* 
que rirms which 'iftrt earning cere *ient' 
befoia. Ihe marfinal firms, tie forced out 
of Ihe industry. Though thn lechnolofical 
surplus may kook like Manhalliao quasi 
itAi. in (he Jailer case a new firm Kh no 
particular advantage o«tr in predecessors 
whereas this is not the case In techno* 
logical surplus. Wr thus see that at any 
given momem in time a spectrum of 
technology essis in an economy working 
simultaneously and having different pro 
duciiviiies arri profiis. Oui of these the 
least efficicai technique is the one deter¬ 
mining the price structure. The marginal 
technique ri rn opemiion because demand 
at Ihe price structure associaied with that 
technique eaceedi the total c^iaciiies of 
all Ihe more efficieni techniques 

When any new investment is made it 
uses the best practice technique ai the 
time. But if demand ceases to increase lo 
accommodate the twvly created capacity 
the firm has to poach on someone elie^s 
market. A conqieiitive firm (or a lu*prKC 
Tirm in the sense of Hicks) will either 
reduce ihe price of its product to such an 
enient that the marginal firm is compell* 
cd to leave ihe market or it may increase 
Ihe wages of itscmpfoyeestheieby increas¬ 
ing the virile cost of the marginal firms, 
again forcing them out of the market. In 
sum if nnv investment is undertaken 
ui>der Ihe scenario of stagnant demand 
(this can happen lo, say. replace old 
capital and/or to reap high profit made 
possible by tedinologkal advances) it will 
cause some firms to close down. Under 
these circumstances, there will be an in* 
crease in unemployment. Thus «« can see 
that a situation may exist under which 
mcreiK in wage (for those labourers 
associated with the new icchnolocy) may 
eaist with a high level of unemployment. 
We have the Phillips curve story without 
the miliiani trade unions. Or a somoahai 
Marxian condusion without universal ex* 
pbitaiion of labouevrv 
Mathur uved this relationships among 
wage, price and technique of p^uciion 
to analyse the prospects for developing 
countries in the internailonal trading 
system. Ttm prompted him to build an ia* 
lernational trade theory without Say’s law. 
For his analysis of d^loping countries 
his starting point was the studies under¬ 
taken by D^bhai Naoroji. Thu is not 
from a sense of nationalisik feelings. He 
built part of Hs model on Niero)i*s Drain 


beciuae he foasd li fukvaai. 

Maihur would happily refer to pouich 
findings evea if tbm am by a humble 
PhD student. He was searching for truth 
and could not be bothered with *publk 
refailons*. 

This brief look at Maihui'i economics 
docs not do juaikc to the wealth of 
wisdom he has left behind. Anybody scar- 
ching for an alternative to the neoclassical 
general equilibrium ecottornct or getting 
frusitated with the sundard literaiuie 
on growth, ledmoloikal peogreas and 
macro-economic instability will find 
Mathur's work a profitable investment. 
Similarly, for development economUtt 
and priditionm brought up on i diet of 
models of dual economy his work will 
lead to a new rewarding dacction. 

Hie areas of economics in which 
Maihur worked ta and connibuted to in* 
dude price system, theory md empirical 
uudy of consumer bchaviotf. growth and 
technological change, developme n t plan¬ 
ning. north'iouth lelationship. interna* 
tioaal trade and inter*regional co¬ 
operation. a^icukural economics and 
price behaviour, national income aecoun* 
ling and. of coujsa inpu-out put analysii 
The areas of applicaiion extended from 
analysing strikes in the Bombay cotton 
tank industry to construoion and ap¬ 
plication of input-output tables from 


«B«BiTies She Sadao. Iraq. Sri Lanka and 
hOgerit to fMme but a few. Add lo this hu 
eoomoM volume of research, publication 
and supervision on aspects of Indian and 
the Uk ecoBMny and you will only be 
beginning to get a hint of this man's in¬ 
tellectual capacity. 

What Maihur did for a hobby many 
people would considei ihonselves lucky 
to do as their fulUiime occupation. Hii 
Hobby was ancient Indian astronomy, an¬ 
thropology and Indoloty. He was • ^s* 
knt scholar and also pr^uced scholarly 
artids on Atanoon and MahoMaW. Hii 
pedigree in these areas derived from his 
father whes though an advocate by profes* 
Sion, wroceabookofl Vishishiha Adviiu 
Sidhanu, He was also one of Ihe truiteei 
of the Shn Rangi Ibmple in Vrindavan. 

Mathur had an impish, almoii child¬ 
like. sense of humour and a tremendous 
urge to discover. He never could stop 
working. His economics grew from his 
early days of going round villages collec¬ 
ting data on rural consumpiion. In his 
corrversatiOAi he would recall incidents 
from those days to explain some point or 
other, and then suddenly one would 
realise whai had prompted this man to 
devote hit life to writing on and teaching 
economic growth and distributive juitico 

P N Mathur passed away on Sunday, 
March 21. 1993 at Carmathei> ir> Wales. 


BIHAR 

New Reservation Policy 

Kamrahwar f^houdhary 


The new teservMtion policy has further consoIidMted backward class 
support for (he chief minister However the withdrawal of 
reservation beneHts for upper caste women has genera red infense 
cr/fici«n. 


THE Supreme Coun's verdict on the 
Mandal Commissiofl report has given an 
unapected but important opportunity to 
Laloo Pnsad Wdav. (he chief minister of 
Bihar, to further consoUdaied his base 
among the OBCs and strike at (he hege¬ 
mony of upper castes in the state. 

For the last 15 years Bihar has had a 
policy ofieservition for OBCs. was impk- 
mented by thegovernment kd by Karpoon 
Thakur. The Karpoon Thakur scheme of 
rescTviiion wb formulated urukr t he con¬ 
stitutional provision of reservation For 
socially and educailonaUy backwards <Ar* 
trek 16). As per the scheme, there was pro¬ 
vision of 12 per cent and § per cent reser¬ 
vation in jobs for the most backwards and 
backwards respectively. In addition, (he 
ratio of reservation for the economically 
poor among the upper castes and women 
betonging to all caste groups had been J 


per cent each m governneni jobs at the 
state level. The scheme also excluded the 
economically weH-oft among the back¬ 
ward classes from availing the benefits of 
reservation through putting an income lax 
ceiling. Agitations were held by the up¬ 
per castes against this reservation txilicy. 
but gradually petered away (snly because 
(he scheme had an m-budt suiiiegy of 
dividing the upper castes on the issue 
through makfig provisions of reservaiion 
for those among ihe upper castes who 
were back ward i n term s of econom ic posi¬ 
tion and gendei 

But the government led by Laloo 
Prasad has very recently replaced the Kar- 
poori Thakui vcheiiie with a formula. 
The ordinance lo this effect was approved 
by Ihe siaie cabinet on February 16 and 
got (hr aueni of the governor Mohammed 
Shafi Qurcshi the fohowmgdty and thus 
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tteraitoofraemiioniAfOverwMac jobi 
Imu feieen nited by 2 per cent eecb for the 
two sections of the OBCs. i < from 12 per 
ceMlo 14 percent for the most becJtwtb 
and fron 9 p« cent lo tO per cent for the 
backwtfds. The eexiter provision of 3 per 
cent mervsiion for the economically 
backward upper caste people has been 
ttruck down. The ordinance enures 2 per 
cent Job reservation for women bclongint 
to the SCb. STs and OBCs. Now the upper 
caste women annot en>oy the beneOts of 
RKrvaitOfi Ortder is thus km comideitd 
to be a common denominator of sociO' 
educationaJ bKkwtrdness at was the case 
under the previous Kheme. In addition, 
the ordinance has also abolished the in* 
come til ceihni which had been impos* 
cd under the Karpoon Thakur formula of 
reservation to prevent the economically 
prosperous section amona the OBCs from 
takini adviniaie of reservicions. There is 
a provision for corutiiuiing a five-member 
permanent ccmmiision to look into the 
daimt of beneficiaries of job quota 
scheme in the li|ht of (he ludfmem 
delivered by the apei court on the Man 
dal Commisaon report. The proposed 
commission K to comprise a chairperson, 
a social scieniiit. two experts and an of* 
ficer of the joint secretary rink. 

The chief minister has strongly defend* 
ed the new schemes. He aigucs that the 
apex court in i is judgment on the Mandal 
Commission report hsd dedarvd the job 
reservation scheme on the basis of 
economic backwardness and gender *un* 
const it uiionaf. The court has upheld 
reservation in jobs only on the **baiis of 
social and educational backwardness’' as 
per the provisions of the Constitution. 
Hence« he reasons continuing job rvser* 
wition on the basis of economic back¬ 
wardness. in c he stale was tantamount to 
violation of the judgment given by the 
highest court of the land on the Mandal 
report. However, he suggests that ihe cen* 
tral government should bring about an 
amendment ii the Constitution if It was 
willing to euend (he job reservation 
facilities for ihe poor among the upper 
castes. 

In fact, the dynamics of the changes 

introduced in the reservation policy by 
^hdav are a result of his pokiical cakula* 
lions and compuhions as well as his 
politico-social objectives. The BiP has 
made corKerted moves to counter ^bdav 
and penetfite hts solid sosmi base of the 
backwards, evecsally the yadavat Revent- 
ly. as I part of its strategy the BJP drafted 
the former'MR and senH>r pariy leader. 
Jagdambt Prasad lihdav, as the oresident 
of lU newly* founded body, the Shriram 
Lok Sangharsh Samih and projected 
another party leader belonging lo the 


l. •r.*a 


IUdi^Bii,»A 
las teMiOoafT'of Ibe pWQL la gddliieei, 
II b iryioi hard to make imoadi imo ibe 
SC and Sr vote baakL During hu recent 
villi 10 Blbar. L X Advini lepeatedty em- 
phasbed that hb pany had got Kamesh* 
war Choupal. a A/P M LA. belortging to 
the SC cornminiiy lo perform shilanyts 
of (he lUm Mandir at AyodhyiL TheHin* 
dutva juggemaui b gradually gaihermg 
momentum even dnwing some sections 
of the backward la February, the 

convenor of Kranii Morcha. Birendra 
Nath Sharan. and ihe Kunkania Mock 
Congress leader, Canesh Prasad Yidav, 
along with hundreds of their foUowm 
joined the BJP. 

Obviously. La loo Prasad has lo be on 
guard against communal ooalaughts of 
the BJP. He know* ilm iha support ex¬ 
tended by a section of the leaders of the 
UP and the CongRiifljio the fierce anti* 
reservation move m c a i in Ihe wake of the 
ifflplemeniation of ihe Mandal Commis¬ 
sion report had yielded divideMls lo the 
Janata Dal. particularly in the last Lok 
Sabha ekctioitt in Bihar. The movement 
has widened ibe gulf between the upper 
castes and backwards, 'nib polarisanon 
has enabled the JD and its allies to win 
49 seats oui of M in ihe last lok Sabha 
etections, 

Besidesthc legalJuninctfiORseiiended 
by >hdav, the current changes made in ihe 
reservation policy art latently guided by 
his strategy to encourage the political 
(etectoral) pobrnaiion between the upper 
castes and the backwards and solidify hii 
baK among the laticr. He ihinks that the 
new ordinance on mervuiion, which 
rtmored the provbions giving some bene¬ 
fits 10 the upper caste men aisd women, 
would generate a reaction among the 
upper castes and force them into the fold 
of the BJP which is gaining sirengih in 
the wake of the demoliiioa of the Elabri 
mosque. Such • reaction, he calculaies. 
may creue a counter-reacibn among the 
backwards and p rev en t ibem from falling 
prey tothedeognsofthe BJP. In this pro¬ 
cess. only the Congressfl) would lose its 
upper caste su pporten to the RJ P and (he 
backward vote-bank of Ybdtv would get 
further cemented. Further, due to his 
unreleniless aggressive stance and moves 
against communal propaganda ;.rtd acti- 
vtiies of the BJP. he has become immense¬ 
ly popular among the Musbms who spak 
of supporting him even If his own 
casiemen, the yadavis, desert him. 

Another agnincam factor leading 
Yadav to ad<^ the new reServaiiofi for¬ 
mula is the ongoing irKemil struggle 
within the Janata DaJ. Currently, a sec¬ 
tion of the party opposed to Yidav is led 
by theengineer-turned-pMiooanartd MP, 
Niiish Kumar who was prroously a cloae 


Xu—eu»cowpkwMabyhiaatagKa« 
the fiaBd *iadbhavaDa’ rally organlaad 
under the stewwddtlp of Yidav at Nina's 
Gandhi Maiten on January 20. The raHy 
was aitendcd by a galaxy of kadm in- 
eluding former prime minister and SJP 
leader Chandnahekhar and the Yfrsi 
Bengal chief minitter. iyod Baau. 

This opposition from a section within 
Ihe party grew ai \bdav dedired that the 
Karpoori Thakur scheme of reaervation 
would be changed aa per the Mandal 
Commotion report. Only a few days after 
the massive rally smcral prominent leaders 
and ministers of the party led by Nliish 
Kumar paid glorious iribuies to the 
former chief minister Karpoori Thakur. 
The function was joinily organised by the 
Karpoori Rachna Chakra and the Jan 
Nayak Karpoori Thakur Vichai Kendra. 
Nrtkipants demanded that the state 
govemmeni should not reverse Ihe Kar¬ 
poori formula, li was held that if the 
formula was replaced the most backward 
classes and backward class) would be 
dubbed together and, as a consequence 
(he most backward class tM BC) stands to 
loan The gtfhering compriKd several 
ministers belonging to the most backward 
class. The wrath of these leaders was 
targeted at the initial announcemeni of 
>bdav that a commission would be set up 
to prepare the list of beneficiaries as re¬ 
quired by the decision of ihc Supreme 
Court on the Mandal report. Further, 
delegate session of (he Most Backward 
Caste Coordination Committee was held 
at Patna on Februaiy I). About 200 
delegates participated to launch a direci 
agitatKxi demanding, among other things, 
a higher percentage of reservation for 
MBCs in government jobs. The parti¬ 
cipants at the session unanimously 
favoured a revision in the Karpoori 
Thakur scheme in such a manner that the 
MBCs would not lose. They demanded 
16.3 per cem reservation to the MBCs in 
government jobs and criticised (he 15 per 
cent reservation of goverrunent jobs for 
MBCs. There was a scuffle betwe e n sup¬ 
porters of the warring groups in (he ruling 
JC^ one led by Yadav and iheoiher bead¬ 
ed by Nktsh Kumar on February 16 at 
Patna College seminar hall where Kumar 
had gone to nkJress a meeting. Siq>porten 
of the chief minister hdd the field 
shouting the slogans 'Niiish hai hai* 
'Nitish go back', 'Mandal virodhi vapas 
jao* and 'Laloo thdav zindabad*. They 
were igitaied over Kumar's campaign to 
unite rhe MBCs under one umbrella to 
protest against ihe violation of much 
publicised slogan of social justice which 
is alleged to hive benefited yadavas only 
so far Kumar had addressed at Ntna the 
conference of MBC's like dhanuks earlier. 
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Polhkd otii rvcn b< li rK ibM tltoufh 
NHiilt KtMiMff Appctn to be in the foee- 
froai» I4e retl fnen behind the icene it 
enocher^Dstnlwtft. SbArtdVbdav Itw 
through the efforti of Shand >hdav that 
a truce wti Nammefed oui betwceri (he 
khief minl^ccf and Kumar and a cO'Ordi 
nation cornmnee commuted However, 
rumblings in (he ]>any continue 

Laloo Prasad ^av was however able 
(0 successfully (ackle the opposition of a 
section of (he party members when he* 
Hnally. came out with the new formula 
iartely allaying Ihe fean of (he MBC 
leaden. Kumar himself clanfied (ha( the 
new formula cnharKing the percensafe of 
itservttton for the Anneaure I and An 
noure II categones waa almost similar to 
what he wanted He further said that thcie 
wu no dispute over Mandal Commission 
and Karpoon Thakur formula 

P0UTK41 RsM-iums 

Many political par lies and organ isa 
lions haveeaprcssed iheir view» on (hem 
iroduction of the new reservation for 
rnula Mo»i of theni are opposed (o it dut 
(here is no mobilisation of people yei on 
the issue The protesi is verbal and ritua 
listK m charecteL Some politkal parlies 
have deliberately ignored ii and some 
others have maintained a studious silence 
Initially, soun.es m the CongresMl) and 
the BJP said (hat (hey would not 'repeat 
their past mistakes' They knov that if they 
siaried agitations against ihe n^ scheme, 
rhe polarisation of tippei sssies and the 
OBCs would get lurther acccniuated. as 
m case of (he anti Mandal egiieiion>, 
and the ^dav base would gei further 
solidified 

But the leader of opposit ion in the state 
assembly, Congressfl) stalwart Jagannaih 
Mishra, could not hold back his opposi 
lion to the new Kheme He critiased the 
hasty approval of (he ordinance by ihe 
state cabinet on the ground ihat the ver 
diet of the Supreme Court regarding ihe 
Mandal report had not been widely 
debated yet He held that the amendment 
to the Karpoon Thakur formula on leser 
vation was '^iniimely. irrational and 
against the verdict of the Supreme C oun” 
He disparaged (he diief minister foe play 
mg games with (he MBC$ and women on 
the issue of reservation Ihe new formule 
he held was againsi the views of Ram 
Manohar Lohia who stood tor special 
ireaiment for women of ail castes In ad 
ditHMi. he argued thai the Mandal Com 
mission recommendaimns were for the 
central services and. hence, the verdict of 
the apoi court on this question would, in 
no way. affect ihe reservation policy in the 
siaies The :hief minister had, m his opi 
mon. been playing into ihe hands of 

LvonumH’ and l^ilitkal Sk^iklv lune s 


itam**aBo«g the backwd caates and 
had done nothing tor (be depressed and 
mosi backward casles Moreover, ihe 
Bihar Pradesh Congi«sa(l) Committee 
<BPCC-I) vehemeniiy cnticised the state 
government for ’discnminaiiiig' againsi 
(he women and resolved (o oppose the 
St nk mg down of ) per cent rcservat ion in 
govenunem jobs for the women betonging 
to all castes 

The 8JP has really turned a blind e)v 
(o the recent ordinance Party sources 
maiouan that (hey will carry forwaid their 
Ram Mandir programme and will ao( fall 
prty to the trap laid by Vbdav, by oppoc* 
mg (he ordinance 

According to the senior Janata Dal 
(Ajii group) leader Ram Sunder Dac, the 
Karpoon Thekur Kheme was "more 
^icntific and jusiifiabl^* in comparison 
with the Mandat Comoimion report in 
the present situatioa as it had job quotas 
for the poor among ihe upper casies and 
also for women He clarified that neither 
he nor his party was againsi the Mandal 
report. howriCT. the state government had 
no right to irnplement Ihe Mandal Com 
misuon report wnhoui constituting a 
commission to caiegorive the backward 
castes and identify, as per the directive of 
the Supreme Coun. for the purpose of m 
clusKNi, the 'creamy layer' among ihe 
backwards (HmdttiiQn TtmtK (HTf 
February I. 199)) 

The kedei of the Bihai Rajva Atyant 
Piciheda Varg I vam (ipckvhii Samaj. 
Ramdhan Uind as>ei ltd that ihe manner 
in whKh the Mak g<n\inmenl aimed at 
implemeniing ihe rexivanon noimvwas 
agaiOM the locmuta ol %<Kial juXKe 
championed bv ihe lanaia Dal 

The Mum Backward < asies SiudeniV 
Acsociatioft o1 Bihar ciiiKised the deci 
Mon of the [ aloo Ptavad Yndav govern 
ment lo reserve 2 per cent of jobs lor 
backward class wumen as a whole The 
association held that it would be proper 
nut it> disturb the job quota of MBCs and 
provide 2 peraeni reservation for women 
of reserved chss in each category (MBC's 
and BCs) scparaiely Speakers ai a 
seminar on 'Fight fo* Social Justice and 
ihc MBC s’ organised by i he association 
held (hai Ihe MBC s were cnuiled to 16 per 
cent reservation m consonance with their 
QUO in Ihe population of the siaie. but 
the new reservation scheme had lesiricied 
(heir quota to only 14 per cent They con 
sidered this 'unlair* [HT. Puna, f tbt uary 
18) Speakers included Vioay Kanih, Ram 
Ball Singh. Navm Kumar Arva. U N 
Smha. Kison Das and Anil Kumai Das 

The Indian nopies Troiu (IPDandihe 
Pragatisheel Mahita Manch denounced 
Ihe Slate gowmmenf for taking away 1 per 
ctni of reserve I lom for women m govern 
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mem jofaa gno (ad under the old formula 
The cancellation of 3 per cent reservation 
for women diew strong protest from most 
women's Ofianiaatioru. particularly the 
Bihar Mahila Samaj (BMS) Thegeneril 
secretary of Puna district branch of BMS, 
Sushila Sahay regarded it a gross viola* 
lion of the Supreme C ourt decision She 
aigueO Ihat fthar'e women formed more 
I han 49 per c cm of I he state's total popula¬ 
tion and were socially, economically and 
cducaiionall) backward with none or few 
incentives or avenues lor advancement 
and warned that H (he goscmmeni did not 
reiract this step, ihcre svould be mas4ive 
aguanoftt She made an appeal lu women's 
organisations to unite and fighi egamsi 
the injustice done lo Bihar's women {HT. 
ftnna. February 2) 

It was only the leaders of Samajvadi 
Janata Party who lully approved of (he 
nnr reservation formula implemented by 
(he taloo Prsad ^av governmeni The 
aiaie presideni. the secretary and the 
general secretary ol the pany, Ajii Kumar 
Mehta. Ha rendranath* Prasad and Ram 
sakal Singh reiterated their total commit* 
ment to the Mandal Commission report 
They asserted that the Karpoon formula 
was tilled in favour of (he upper casics 
Other cignatories to the press release to 
this effect vHluded Hasan Manzoor 
Hasmi Aimm Ah Khan and Niipendra 
Oupia {HT F^ina, February 27) 

Further, it is imporiani to note ihai ihe 
Ufi parlies like the CPI. theC PKMjand 
the IPF have maintained a silence over the 
new resrrvaiion scheme (The IPT has 
aired its opposition only lo the changes 
made regarding reset va I Kins tor women ) 
During (he debates on (he Mandal Com 
mission repot I in ihe past, the ( Pl(Mj 
had been insisieni on eaclusion of the 
lelaiively bdter ofl section of ihe OBr s 
from drawing the benefits of reservation 
Bui Silence is ironiial in the wake of 
(he Laloo Yhtbv guvemmcnt removing the 
old provision of debarring, through a 
rough ecoAoniH critenon, those people 
paying income tan from availing ihe 
benefits of rmervaiion 

The naiurc of opposition <u the new 
irservaiion xhenie by ihc poliikal parries 
and orgamsatiORs has thus been scry 
caulious Nn eftoil has been mads to 
mobilise aflecied people and launch a 
movement It isobsious thai (Ik aficcleJ 
people, i e. the upper castes and also (he 
political parties championing ihiii in 
(crests have, on this swore conceded a 
deteat (o the caluilaied and aggicssisc 
backward caste pohiiis ol the chief 
mimviii 

Howesci, all is niK well wiih (hi legal 
jusiificatiori of I hi siep lakcn hi VaJas 
ahoavseitsihai ihc new sshenn ol text 
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vaiion been CMCCsstaied nnd iiuroduc* 
ed (nh^ with iheverdici of'he Supreme 
CounoniheMaodel repon Hu measure 
»nght (oihecxceni itw OBC mervaiion 
IS constuulioneNy mean^ only for thme 
who are socially and educationally back* 
ward and noi ^or diose who are backward 
on econon>k or gender linn Hence, ex¬ 
clusion o1 rhe |H>oreT (economK’j upper 
castes fioin enn^inf the henefits of reser¬ 
vation would bt iOrreci under the given 
40nsotu>ioual provision But (he new 
scheme i»r rvservaiioii is consuluiionally 
ncH valid in rt taming rese/saiion lor SC, 
ST and OBC women Tlie >erdici of the 
apex court iiullifics reserviiion on ihe 
basis of sex And Yadav is very mush 
aware of it as u evident from his 
siaiemeni* on ilie issue Bui he has nude 
resetvaiioii foi backward class women 
Secondly, hr hjs removed ihc insome 
taa (econonm l vuienon whKh Inrmed a 
pari of (hr old scheme debarrmg mLonie 
laa payers hom the IwncMis ol rrservj 
lion I his f«ies iig4insi ihe desisum o( rhe 
apes court regarding rs^hision of ihe 
Vrvamy layer' of the Oflf \ troin ihe 
advaniagis <it resersaiion The Yadav 
lovernnwMi ^hnulil Iwrvr hist idmiificJ 
the Vedmy layer* ol the ORC s and (hen 
impicmr nird i hs* h heme Or if he was 
in smh hast •. h< shoglil ti.'isi* rrifiined (hr 


Jl: AN PAH I SARTKC m ms preUc lu 
I anon’s HnYihrt o/ ihe }uffh wr^uc 
**('8 non niJes noth eng. in order lo light 
against us ihc Kumei colony (nun fight 
against iisell or, ralhci, the iwu struggles 
form pan ol a whole'* llj continues 
**whcn Ihcs are lauglit what shame and 
hunger and pain aie. ail that is stirred up 
III them ts a solcanic fury whose lorce is 
egual to that ol the prevsuie pui upon 
them You scod they understand nothing 
hut violence i Ol course, tirsi, the only 
violence is the 'seiticrs*, hui soon iliey will 
make It ihrir own. that is tosay. the lamc 
violenci! IS thiown hack upon us as when 
our reflcciii'r comis forward to meet us 


incQlM ttk erterioA vhieli could have 
pemnted ai iM a p«n of the 'cretmy 
layor* of (he OBCa is Bfhw ftooi censer- 
ing the bcBeTm of rasvMioL Apart from 
theae important loephoks s not 
>< ID maUng a un i Aiu iiofl am end- 
meat providing memdoii for the 
econoniKalfy pooeer upper caxei. He 
isecda 10 take a smilar nance conceming 
reaervaiion for women ao ihai if he ia tsot 
to be portreyad ami-fupper coMe) women. 

Lastly. Ybdav has funber coniobdated 
his base among (he OBCs by introdndni 
Ihe rsew scheme etpandlag rcaermion for 
(hem. aQiyng MBCi fcara aid completely 
cxcliidint Ihc upper casui from drawing 
any benefits of teaervaiien. Howmor, there 
would have been greaier pelarHaiioo on 
caste lines benenting Ybdav, h^ (here 
been agitanoas agairui htt acheme by (he 
upper casies. OPviously. Yhdav has lo 
think of other movei in bis crusade 
against the aga^sld hegemony arsd domi* 
nation of upper casies m Bihar. After ill. 
he has lo rcalte hii ambitioA which he fre* 
guenily rriieraies at public meetings by 
using a piaureaqwe Hindi proverb: *Bees 
^1 lak mai moong dahinga dushmino 
ke chhaati par* (imnslatoj liierafly. ii 
means that he will coniinue to W like a 
gri/Kling stone on (he dieu of his enemies 
lot 20 long years) 


when we go lowards a mirror. As violence 
continues in South Aftia (posi*apar* 
theid^). k IS seen as a manifesiatton of 
*Blacks agamsr Blacks* phenomena the 
connotation of which shou M be obvious. 
*ilie iiKapaoty of BlackN to govern 
themselves* 

Recently ii was leveakd by Ihe gevern* 
ment appointed investigathw panel thai 
the South African DefeiKe Rw i a (SADF) 
had hired a conmcied murderer last yesu 
10 kad a coven operiiioo aimed at com* 
promisrng members of the military wmg 
ol (he ANC by using proUKuies. drug 
dealers and homosexuals Even after the 
lifiing of ihclnn on Ihe ANC in Frbmary 


IWOthcdi ny tricfci'opamdoowou M rt 
by MUitaa IwBfgeDca went on from May 
ihrougb Daoember 1991. The Bitho 
mamacie and cutter 10 that the Bo^oioQi 
mauacits raveakd the eoitfiviaee of (he 
Souih Afrkaii regime In parpetuMbig 
vwledce which was convcsicttly eeea ti 
Black against Black vtolcDGA The (wo 
napr iaiupt that confront South Africa 
today are township vioknee and the 
restructuring of poet-apartheid South 
Africa in the iwe of the ^bok oonfttcis' 

Concern with violence today oumbi 
blur the pest where lies the roott of ihe 
present. Cokeusation of Africa has bees 
anything but peaceful and eolniiieliim le 
South Africa has the duNoui dktinctioa 
of having created a regime founded on 
radal segregation. Such a regime touM 
survive by sheer foroe alone and not by 
democretic consent. Suppreaioii and kgal 
banniDf of all political opposition oflee 
geve rise to only one language-^ihat of 
vioknea Thcrefimehad no accouetio for 
any other. R>r gencnilons of Black 
Africans, hared and violence have 
become part of daily editence. 

Onecanna help going oaok to Fanon. 
‘'The native town is a crouching village, 
a town on its knees, a (own wallowing in 
the mira It is a town of niggers and dirty 
irebi. The look (hat the naive turns on 
(be setikrs town it a look of lust, a look 
of envy: it eipresses hh dreams of 
possessson—all manner of potseHion: to 
sit at the sett krs (able, to sleep m the set- 
lien bed. with hu wife if possibk. The cok 
onised man it an envioui man. And this 
Ihe settler knows very well; when their 
glances meet Ir tscertaiiu biiterly, always 
on (he defensiva *(hey wan to take our 
place*. It is true, for there tt no native who 
docs not dream at least once a day of set¬ 
ting himself up in the settlas ptacc** {2). 

Even a decade earlier the apartheid 
regime was unwilling to come to terms 
with ma>ority ruk Its response to people's 
denandi was repreuioo and the imposi- 
tion of etne ^ ency in 1965. Despite the 
baiwing of all politkgl oppotilkm In 
I960i. by (he end of the dee^ African 
aationabsre oupted in the form of Black 
conadousnets movemeni. Influenced by 
Black poliiia in the US and encouraged 
by National Party's polkks of Tribal c^- 
leges* and ‘Bantu* cducatkn, the move¬ 
ment represented a resfructuad mesa! con- 
scMMsnest of Africanism. It was amMig 
students that it emerged when Steve Blko 
kd Black Miikfits in the break with the 
mulu-ncial. but predoounanily white and 
English-tpeabrig Naiional Union of 
South AfrkM Students (NUSAS). He 
formed the South African Sti^ents 
Ofganiaaiion (SASO) among university 


‘Blacks against Blacks' Violence in 
South Africa 

Hama N Me Ikon* 


A regime founded on ;acrj/ segregation could only have survived 
by the use o/ force nnd not by democratic consent. For 
generations of Black Atneans. hatred and violetKe have hecom 
pgrf of daily cMstence. Not surprisingly, today, the two major 
issues in South Africa are township violettce and the restructuring 
of a post-apartheid society in the face of ethnic violence. 
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^ hiHi iAmIi tte AMca 
SmdcMi MoveoMtt <SASM>. &i^SO «m- 
brtctd tU ttOB-miittt uaiwsaijr itudents 
4nd preftcM btodi unitji buck telf* 
rdUnce tnd piyebotockai libmtipit The 
Incboaic pNlocophy of Black coa* 
lOouMMci wuthc uiuaiiwa fmneiwork for 
Offinliint bUck youlh under ihc kadcT' 
ship of Steve Biko and otheii (2). A dif* 
fermt style of politki to the non'radal 
duMve of axioms that werecharaeienciic 
of campaiim of the ANC and iu Yoo* 
fcctt alliance* in the J^jQi emet f ed. 
Mtics of public procat wv teimroduced 
and a whole new |eneri(k>n bepan to grow 
in (he 1970s (hat was imbued with a sense 
of rebellion. seIf*axseftiOQ, and believed 
in Kseir. id rights and id ability to fight 
for a better fuura The proeao culminated 
in (he Soweto uprising of J une 16. 1976. 
This was in a way. (he tafcc'off of the 
youlh factor m liberation movement of 
South Africa. 

A conscientised youth outstripped (he 
older generation in their militancy and 
began to act independently of (hem. The 
Immediate cause for June 16 was the pro¬ 
test inarch of some lO.COO youth in 
Soweto against the introduction of in* 
itruction in Afrikaan as well as English 
m urban black schools. The response of 
the regime was violent, following a- 
changes beiween pupils and security 
forces killing beiween 600 and i.OOO Black 
pcople-^maiiy of (hem children in dif* 
feitni parts of South Africa. The regime 
had to reckon with the political potential 
of the vast poor of angry young BUcks. 
bui not by conceding to thor demands or 
entering into a dialogue but by seeking to 
rootoul student and pupil leaders and eo* 
sure that (here was no repetition of the 
rebellioA—leaders were arresied and oen 
sent to Robben Island. Biko died in deten¬ 
tion and SASO and SASM were banned. 
By then the youth had moved on from 
purely educational grievances to broader 
resistance to apariheid and proved that 
direct mass rsistance was possible The 
Aaanian Copies Organisation (AZABO) 
was formed in (971 as a successor to the 
pnncribed Black conscioumess structure 
and the mass organisation to embrace (he 
Freedom Charier of I9S5 Congress of 
South African Students (COSAS) waa 
formed iB 1979. Tbe COSAS aggressive* 
ly promoted (he nationwide 'Free 
Mandela' carrMin. )bu(h were now in* 
volvcd in conaimer boycotts, rent strikes, 
and soUdariiy action with TVide Unions 
and COSAS paved the way for a new 
phase of resisBnee pobuci. The >var I9B0 
witnessed utten sifted polUical aciiviiy and 
(he youth involved manifated a deeper 
grasp of and concern with pohticaJ 
ideology and siraiegici. >outh and com* 


atec. la I9t5 Iheaa anctumi came 
tofether in the broad-bmed umbrHia 
realsuace movement of the United 
Oemocraiic From which consisted of 
several hunted amiiate groups. The 
uructurc of UDF lent itself to dccen- 
traUsaiion and encouraged kxabsed in- 
itiaiivei. Black consciousness and left* 
wu^ groups opposed to the Front course* 
ed in the NaiionaJ Forum, with a socialist 
element added to iu ideology. The 
adherenu styled themselves as 'BMi*iaci>t* 
as opposed to non*radaJ and euluded 
whitci. By 1964 an unprecedented popular 
rebellioo agamu the South African slate 
was mounted and took a variety of forms. 
The militancy of the youth was such that 
Mn five-year old were engaged in the 
urugfk. “Ii is shocking the extent to 
which children turned ina> daredevils 
Soldiers meant only teaigas to thtm. 
policemen only enemy targrt. There was 
such a great conirasi with the young 
whites, still playing with toys and pester¬ 
ing (heir mothers for popcorn and ice* 
cream** \1]. The days of insurrectionary 
politics h^ begun 

As (he regime’s only response was Ma* 
tanc repreasson—mass detentions, killings 
and forcing memben underground- 
student orgaiasaiions were deprived of 
(heir leadership and ties (hat linked 
politka] groups m a loose but coherent 
organisational network. Dsnocratic pro- 
ceduns and debates which hid become an 
■nkk of faith (or the mtioriiy of youth 
organisatiom eroded and seen as *unar- 
fordable hiaury* in the face of blaiant 
repression. When emergency vms dedared 
in 1915 a large number of angry youth ac* 
(ivisu were dtolocated from a necessary 
proe m of political education and devr- 
lopneat. While the youth were in the 
forefront of the struggle, (hey were the 
first to be detained and fini to be shot. 
Increajjagly the more daring ones regard¬ 
ed themselves as leaders of (he struggle 
and took upon ihomehts to enfone com¬ 
pliance by brutal means—the most grue* 
some of them the necklace^ptodng of 
a rubber tyr^ filled wiih petrol, around 
a victim's nedt before setting it alight. In 
March I9S5 a community councillor, was 
assassifuued k this fashion. TTve pheno* 
menon of power of youth in township life 
raised many kSMS for the adulu of black 
communities. While they mipported the 
youth la their struggle for fiecdocn. many 
were diiappoiated of their brutal 
methods. The belief that freedom was 
round the corner and the mllifigness to 
die for It cieaicd various Imis of activity 
which were not always well debaied and 
blurred their creativity at times. Detain¬ 
ed k a dcfs wear replaced younger, more 
radical and militant aolvisu often lack- 


mg ID pomn mgtumy. kiw power oi 
youth became an irreplaceable factor in 
Scmih African pdiiical life. It is (his 
generation of Africans that the older 
leaders particularly those who have 
reiurned from exilr or from prison have 
(o work with 

The aiiempts of p^irenls and riders (0 
bring ihe vQiith hack to schools succeeded 
only partially Rrvalrv b<ween icsisiance 
groups and Moody feuiK heiwren youlh 
organisation on the one hand and 
township gams or 'vigilants' on ihr other, 
'revenge* killings beexme the order of the 
(lay While the ciders ackniwledged with 
pride that iheir children refused to live 
under apartheid i hey also sadly recognis¬ 
ed rhar they hud 'ihe knowledge of how 
ro die. and how lo kiU* The response of 
the stare was oni.'v a #*^10 to reimpose law 
and (Kder hy decls«)« g national emergen¬ 
cy on June 12, giving the police and 
vecuriiy foo'cs cane Manche in dealing 
with Ihe ifoublesome youih honv per 
vent of the detained (nf ahoiit 2?f>00) im* 
mediately ferilo wing emergency were under 
(he ag» group of IK The one inlereMing 
spin-off of unprtcedenred repression wu 
Ihe taciica; alliance between warring 
comrades— ihe Suweto Students C'ongress 
(supporters of Freedom Charterl and the 
Axaman Students Msivemenr of Blask 
consciousness The renlisai'oii thal ihc 
struggle was a protracted one and that 
they need to organise ihem\erve> and in 
relation to orher sectors of resistance par¬ 
ticularly workers led to ihc underground 
launching of South African Youth Con¬ 
gress (SAY< 01 . the country’s largest ever 
youth grouping SAYf'O pledged 10 be a 
pan of '’class alliance of workers, com* 
munity. wnmm and student organisations 
with prinriples similar to ours” 

The students and youth movemeni in 
South Africa has accelerated the libera¬ 
tion movemeni and pui the apartheid 
regime in a stair of alert Wt liberation 
Itself was nr>i 10 come hy easily The 
psychologKai brutalisation, ’vigilanreism’ 
and the us^ of 'hii squads* demand a 
bloody price from black youlh, 

tiHSK Vioi f M I 

’bthnicity* ’eihnic conflitiV m South 
A Inca today are as much a legacy' of Ihe 
apartheid syniem as poverty, population 
reiocaiKm. doth and liiuciacy ’’Kowever. 
ihedepihol flhnic ideniiruaiion and us 
mampulaiMNi for puliiica) end^ will be less 
easy to wipe away l^)lllKal maiitpuiaiion 
ol eiKniciiy hdN permr,iicd ihe very 
transmission ol ideas, eihmuty has in¬ 
formed the as lions oJ Soulh Africans over 
many years bevausc ii seemed to make 
sense of rheevery day world” ilj 

However, ethrnciry is nor an Alr'kan 
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CMiMioflar. iikeiMitia an uo- 


rohKflg in varioui ways, often violmly. 
cihnk Gonflks caJked 'iribaliwn’ in Afnca 
an no oception. Tlw prese nt conjurtctufc 
in South Africa ii ripe for politktl 
mobilMlion of eihnk identities as the 
country hmps punfully towards freC' 
docn—a post •apartheid stain Ethnicity 
has been used by the apartheid refime to 
divMc the African population, to beep 
them segregaied resulting in Federal and 
Baniustan policies. Baniustan politician 
such as Ntsamvisi and Buthekai use it to 
mobilise opposition to a unitary South 
Africa. Within the national liberation 
movement, there are divergeni opinions 
and attitudes—one wmg calhng for the 
denial and su^ression of ethnic dif- 
ftenccs in the cause of nahunal unity and 
the other wing recognises the power of 
eihniciiy as an instrurneni for potiikal 
mobiHtatlon at the regional level. The 
Freedom Charter of the A NC holds that 
while they de«B>unce tribal pride they are 
not indifferent to iriditioni, languages 
and cultures of individual ethnu 
groups (4). 

Whether ethnic identities are 'imagin* 
ed*. or 'historically constructed*, ii is im* 
ponint to isb why identitie become im* 
portant at one particular junctuie and not 
at another. Faced with the demand for 
bbericion. the apartheid repme Is fighting 
its last battle by once more using cthnK 
divisions for political mobilisation to 
create a federal South Africa with a cen- 
tnl governmort economKally and poliii* 
cally The 'homeland s’ were repro¬ 
ducers of cheap labour for the apartheid 
ragime. But once it lost control of 
horrwlands. it gave up homeland policy. 
In April 1990 six homeland leaders pull¬ 
ed out of imporunt talks with pievideni 
de Klerk at ihe behest of ANC and by 
1991 National fttfty abandoned the home¬ 
land policy. Having abandoned the policy, 
the regime supports opposition lo ANC- 
Icd liberation struggle braaenly as is 
dent from the revelations in November 
(hat South African military intdligence 
has been channelling weapons lo Inkatha 
from Motambiquc's righ(*wing guernlUs 
of Renamo. is a pan of the overilJ strategy 
of (he South Africa regime designed to 
stop the ANC from coming to power. 

In 19S9 the policy of eihnK Irigmeu* 
ration of National ftrty was given legu* 
lative form in the pronuMion of Bantu 
^If-governmeni Ad. The Zulu identity 
which existed itt looser form in the l9S0s 
was later carefully nurtured by Buthekei 
who ciaimed a> be destined to lead a *Zulu 
Nation* thai {ir-aisted apartheid and col* 
oniabsm. Buthclezi refused to follow the 
polliically suiodal mute of ‘independence' 
for the Kwiiulu homeland*. In 1972 the 
Zulu land Ikrritoriai Aulhoriiy became 

IISO 


mohfliaaiion. and ah Afriao nationaiiw 
mob Miaat ion tihad ia (kwmt of the fomer 
by (he end of 1970a. In 1906 the Indaba 
CoraiitwiioA was drawn itp and made pro- 
visoe for chitfs to play an impoftani role 
provided for 'a council of chiefs' for 
tribal auihomy* lo remain as a form of 
local governiBerM and for the eusience of 
tribal police The process of politicisaaioa 
of Zulu ethnic ideatiiy took several 
Ibrms—invocaikm of Zulu *hieu>ry'. Zulu 
nation, and the ideology of Zuhincas. (hat 
became the core of lakaiha Syllabus in 
schools. It “saisctioncd superioriiy based 
on so. age aivd social poaiion and k* 
produced the whok set of authoritarian 
and hMiarcbical rdatioru found in Zulu 
society**. With (hr unbaruiing of the ANC 
and other pokitcal parties and release of 
Netsoe Mandela, ethnic mobilisation 
within InkaiHi Strategy has not only in* 
creased but lakes the form of vioknicon* 
froniatioA with (hose who oppose it and 
co-operaiion with the apartheid stale in 
defending privikges inotricably lied to 
(he Bantusians, 

*'Eihnic social identitia and ethnic 
group consciousness have now been tied 
inoifKably to violence in Sbuih Africa, 
The racism of cohmial conouoi and 
slavery and fhr years of segregation m the 
Umon of Soiih Africa; the sacred history 
of the Afrikaner w>fk with its claims to 
a Ood-givcn missioo in Ahka. and the 
vicioui consequeisces of Ihe implemema* 
lion of apartheid—a pokey based on 
separation-^a 11 these rtprevsivriy en* 
forced group poliiics* have imulved 
violence (3). 

Sn homeland chiefs puUed out of im- 
portant talks wiih president de Klerk in 
April 1990 ai the behesr of the ANC. Of 
(hem. General Bantu Holomisa of T^an* 
ikei is seen as the strongest supporter of 
ANC [5|. TVanskei. the rifS ‘independenr 
Baniustan in 1976. was ruled dicuiomlly 
by Mantanzima until 1917 when Holo* 
misa took over. The chtnpr of pohey of 
the apartheid regime lowmnfe Tkmskei was 
evidently lo punish Hohmaa for his sup* 
port to ANC. The govenuneni of Pri^ona 
Slopped paying us R200 million shaie of 
Southern African custoou union unless 
Transkei withdrew ha ban on houih 
African Sorghum Beer. Threats 'rom 
apartheid goverruneni continued and by 
Augiisl 1990 hurvtreds of Transkeiam were 
killed by Inkaiha and South African 
police. In Ciskei Brigadier Oupa Gqoza 
capiured power from Lennon L Seba in 
1990 after Ihe release of Mandela. Pik 
Botha manoeuvred to reiiruciure ihe 
government and change the Const it uimwi 
to reiAcorpofVe Ciskei inio South Afraa 
in February I99l, Soulh Africa ruled 


Ckw Mtf M Ml’ hMMi^ fitir m 
em cTfancy of N oue a ba r 1991. Faofdeof 
course did not Hgum anywhere in ihcse 
iraosactioiu. 

Whik 'Zulunesi'. 'Zulu identity' may 
not be seen purely in terms of the outcome 
of articulaiions of .veripheraS economies 
with (he ccmre» it can hardy be doubted 
lhai the manipulations of (he apartheid 
hflvv contributed more than any other fac* 
tor 10 the cfcaKm of separatism of the In¬ 
kaiha Freedom Party and its confronta* 
liorusi atihuA to the ANC and CODESA 
talks. Meralom that ii supports is 
precisely what ihe while minority would 
bke. In (he aitempi lo build a posi- 
apanheid Male that would not shed white 
capitalist market economy and yet main, 
tain Ihe facade of Uack majority govern* 
mew pdkkally free, the Inkatha Freedom 
^ny. (tsose A frkan chiefs who have been 
carefully nourished by Pretoria are impor¬ 
tant allies. Violence in Black townships 
mainly between the warring Inkaiha 
Freed^ and the ANC, the increase 
in crime me not only by Blacks^ bui by 
Whites u well marks ihe South African 
scene today. Bui there is a difference. 
Violence of Black Africans is seen as 
'tribalism' Violence by sute security 
agenti. of SADP is Justified for 'reasons 
of Slate'. Whai worries the regime is the 
increase in White crime not only by the 
neo-Naai AWB but by White youth, 
thieves, women shop-lifleis. etc Emomk 
factors may be blamed for Ihe oplocion 
of White crime, but what It appalling for 
(he White policemen and detectives ts (he 
dilemme of investigating these crimes, 
particularly when a While youth gets 
caught or kilkd by Black security person¬ 
nel. As the seme of powerkssneas. djem* 
powermeni of (he While male increases, 
with no apertheid laws to protect them, 
iheir anger is directed against the most 
vulnerable—women, children, old people 
and blacks. It is said that '^t ihe police 
dog iriimng centre in Pretoria, the Alsa* 
Hans are no longer trained to bite just 
Blacks'’ 
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SPECIAL STATISTICS: 1 


Indians External Debt 


THE quftlity ol offiaal «aii$lics on 
ndia's euemal debt hat iho«a a noiicca- 
ile improvcmeai ncently. thinks lo the 
nsfSMnct of (he IMF and the VUorM Bank 
m b<in$ pfovtdcd comprehensi^ and 
ip-io>diie information on different 
ia(«ets of the Indian economy as part of 
he uabthsaiioi artd urvciuimJ adjustcneni 
iroiammes. Compared to the earlier ai< 
emptt 41 obAjscaiion and concealment, 
he foammen U now havini to come out 
vith dace on difTerent dimensions of ea 
ernaJ debt—muhilateral tr>d bilateral aid, 
ommercial bo rrowinp of differeni t ypcs, 
Apon credits. IMF bonowift|S. NRl 
Icpositt, rupee debt, loam for defence 
Hirchaees and short-term debt. 

Hitherto there used to be sifnificani 
liffereitces in debt statisiici published by 
he Reserve tenfc of India 4ft8l) and the 
lovernment of India (Oof)* There were 
ilso differencei between the estimaies 
eleaaed by (he Indian authorities and 
hose of international agenciet. namely, 
he ^Id Bank, the IMF. ihe Insretuteof 
mcniaUofial Finance (IIF), theOisimsa' 
ioB for Economic Co-operiiion and 
Dewlopment fOECD). and the Bank for 
nicmaiional Settlements (BIS|. Though 
here was no formal definlion of cater- 
lal debt until 19g0 when an IniematioMU 
iMorking Crot«oo Debt Ssatiuicsprovid- 
id in nhamiive definition, there was 
leneral agreoneni that all outstanding 
labilities owed to non-residents rcpayble 
«ith Of without interest constituted exter* 
sal debt and that, within H. Isabilicia with 
in onginal or extended matuniy of aboie 
>ne year leprcsented medium- and kong- 
erm debt and those with a maturity of 
sne year or less ihort-ienn debt. It was 
he World Bank's Debt Reporting System 
ohkh was one of the early iniitaton of 
kbi data and gave currency to such a 
lefinition wth the emphasis on repay* 
neni of Uabiities in cithW foreigci currcn* 
:y or goods <r services. 

UniU now the debt figures released by 
he Indian authorities <RBI and Gol) have 
nvariably been significantly lower than 
hose published by the imemaikMiaJ agen- 
:iei First, the Indian authorities were 
elueUfit (o include NRl deposic liMlities 
n debt. It was presumed that the NRIs, 
with strong local links, would renew the 
Bulk of their deposits from time to time 
ind eventuily utilise the proceeds, in- 
Hwding imeiest income, locally. Apart 
fioai the conceptual problems with this 
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approach, the masvw withdrawal of NRl 
debits after the 1990 Gulf crisis expos¬ 
ed how uiueal was the presumption on 
which k rested. Second, on supposed 
accunty consideraiiom. data on ^fence 
dabi wcrckepiancTei by the govensmou. 
Third, the official agencies did not have, 
until 1991, the deuils of short-term debt, 
indutfing bank OLpowies and suppliers* 
credits. Finally, differences in valuation 
have alao given riK to non- companbili- 
ty of official debt scaiisiks with those of 
intematioAal agencies. While the ofTicial 
agencies follow the foreign currency to 
rupee to US doHar route for conversion. 
(hcVibrId Bank's Debt Report mg System, 
for iaeiance. uses the IMF cross rales for 
directly converting onginal currency 
valuo Imo us dollar equivalents. 

The differences between debt data put 
out by the RBI and ihosc published by the 
go vernm en t have been cssoiiiaOy due to 
diffcreacs m data sources The vanaiions 
in (be estimates of ihe different iiKcma- 
tiona] agencies have baen due to dif¬ 
ferences la sources of data, coverage and 
vaKimion of dibi. While the Vibrld Baak. 
IMF and Ilf ^ country lepons, 81S and 
OSCD uae a mufluie of creditor and deb¬ 
tor icponMg systems. OECD includes 
non<iviliaa or defence debt whereas the 
>kbrld Bank iadudes it only to the extent 
reported by the debtor courary. OECD in¬ 
cludes debt dcBOminaccd in the domestic 
currency and use of IMF oedita While 
the Wo^ Bank indudei accrued interest 
on NRl deposits, OECD and IlF do not 
do so. 

The Raserve Bank's RoKcy Croup and 
1hsk Force on External DebtSutiMicsof 
India (1992) tnad to reconcile them differ¬ 
ences and riprrTfil that while it was not 
possible to always a ccept the procedures 
of Che intensationa! agencies nor hope lo 
duQge them, the aim should be to ensure 
lhai the data pui car by the RBI and ihe 
Gol are generally consistem and uniform 
and that debt statistics are presented m 
such a detailed vid transparent manner 
that users are able to kdcniify the sources 
of divergence of dau from diffeierM agen¬ 
cies, The Tksk Force has suggested that 
India's eKtemnI debt should cover to all 
government and iMMt-governmeni loans 
from abroad, bonds raised from interna¬ 
tional capital markets, some revalued 
balances under IBRD pooled loans aiHl 
exchange adiusimcnts in respect of pre- 
19^1 IDA cr^its. converiible debentures 


until they are converted into equity, use of 
IMF credits, and export credKi inctuding 
those extended by foreign official export 
credit ageewses; (ii) non-resideni departs 
with an original maturity of over one year 
including accrued interest on FCNR 
deposits; and (iii) short-term credits con- 
sluing of bank exposure, suppliers' 
credits and NRl deposits up to one year 
maturity. The Policy Croup and the Task 
Force have suggesied that where iHere are 
grey areas, the daia could be presented as 
memorandum items. An example was the 
bilateral rouble and rupee credits owed to 
the entwhite USSR and Ihe eisi European 
countries, ra^eciively. The Policy Group 
Report argued that though iMy con- 
tetiuted debt and had the same macro¬ 
economic implications requiring transfer 
of goods and services out of the country 
to service the debt, they had no direct im¬ 
pact on fortign currency roervei. Hence 
they couM be shown as memo items in all 
debt staitttica The report suggested 
tmnsparency and similar ireaiment for 
defence debt oonsidering <a) the actual 
payments for defence debt are shown in 
the gmenvneBl budget documents, (b) in* 
temauonai inateutions anyway gain access 
to these data foUowmg globalisation of 
rinancial transactions, though their 
figures are a combinaiton of tome con- 
kciure and tome hard facts, and (c) debi 
discharge obUguions and macro-ecoiio' 
mk mantgenieat require full knowledge 
of aggregate debt, their matuniy and 
terms. Also, wi(h|(lM excepiion of NRl 
deposits all short-term credits up to mi 
mmhs* maiiaity to be excluded from 
ewn short-term debt as these transactions 
were basically trade-related. 

* Darr Ectimatio At gST Biihun 

The revised statisiks put out by the 
governmmt show the country’s external 
debt to be signincantly larger than In- 
dkaied by earlier estimate Escluding 
defence debt arsd civilian rupee/roubk 
debt as also short-term debt of less than 
six nsonths’ duraiiMi. India’s external in- 
debtedness has risen fram USS5).9 bilbon 
(Rs 8S.5tX>enBrc> «l Uw end of March 1969 
to S67,5B billion (Rs 199,000 crore) at the 
end of March 19^ i A at the me of about 
S4.j billion a year. Quick esimaies upto 
September 1992 sh^ a fwther rise to 
171II billion As a proponlOQ of GDP. 
Ihe country’s foreiga dcM nree from 19.8 
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per ccni in IMC'89 to }0.1 per cent in 
1991-92.' But. u indicated above. 
doei not include the memorandum itemv 
namely, short-term debt of leu than six 
months* mattruy. civilian rouble debt and 
defence debt from both the general cur* 
rency area <GCA) and ihe rupee payment 
ana (RRh). The special artumenii adduc* 
ed for Iheir excluiion from debt cannot 
stand theoretical or nperaiional scrutiny. 
The ouisiandiRg amouni of all contrac¬ 
tual liabilities 10 non-resadems to be repaid 
with or without interest or. as Ihe World 
Bank has emphasised, any debt repayable 
in either foreign currency or goods or ser* 
vices, constitues debt at any poiM in tlma 
Debt may h»e different components— 
concessional or on normal iermi» short¬ 
term or long-term, against marketable or 
non-marketabk irutruments—but they all 
constitute debt. Even debt denominated 
In rupees involves transfer of goods and 
services to service it. The all-inclu^ive 
otimaie of 1 nd la’s agiregaie ettemni debs 
would touch $12 billion as ai the end of 
March 1992 arid nearly $1? billion as at 
the end of September 1992. As percenugr 
of CDP in 1991-92. Ihe aggregate eicier- 
Dil debt as at the end of March 1992 was 
21.8 per ceriL As percentage of eipons 
total debt hu shot up to 312 per cent in 
1991-92 from 274 per cent four years 
earlier. Inclusive of the memorandum 
Kems mentioned ebove, the proportioo of 
aggregate debt to exporu would me to 371 
per cent for 1991-92 (Ihble I). 

No MOREMOOERATtLV iNUEtTfO 

Exieoul dtfit suttinics published by the 
government on d comparable and consis¬ 
tent basis are available only for a relatively 
short period, from (he end of March I9t9 
(tkble 2). Amongst the mu Itilaicrai agen¬ 
cies, the >Morld Bank has been puMishing. 
based on ofncial Mums as wetl as creditor 
sources, fairly comprchemiiT eelemal 
debt daU*-Acep( for the bmiied cove r age 
of non-civilian debt.' Unlike the Indian 
official agendes in the past, the ^M>rld 
Bank has beoi including both short-ierni 
debt and NRI deposits along with accrued 
interest on such deposits in debt outstan¬ 
ding and in debt service. As per these 
sutistics. India’s ottemal debt as a penan- 
tageofGNP has more than doubled from 

12.6 pet cent in i9gt-82 to 29.2 per cent 
in 1991-92 and as percentage of aports 
of goods and services from 137 per cent 
to 294 per cent (Ibble 3). ^king govern¬ 
ment of Indiifs revised data for total debt 
for I991-92, the ratio of debt to GDP was 

32.6 per cent and of debt to oports 312 
percent. Thedifferences are oiplained by 
(il use of GNP by the World Bank and 
of GDP in (he Indian ofTicUl iiaiistics; 
(ii) inclusion of official grants as part of 
the exports of goods and services by the 
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9ibcld*imk and Ihetr exchitioii by the 
ofTKial agencies; and fiii) non-inclusion 
of debt service on MCOuM of IMF aediis 
by the ^kbrld Bank. Another source of 
difrermce lies in the valuation of debt 
denominated m difTereai curftncies, 
though the exact direction of this dif¬ 
ference is difficult to discern due (o the 
varied nature of nuctuaiioos in ochange 
rates. Incidentally, as flow data art con¬ 
vened at period average mchange rates 
and stock data at period«nd eichange 
rates, over-the-period vmriaiiofts in debt 
outstanding may not equal mi nows 
tdisbursemeres less laortisetioo) or net 
tramfersonMtfnet flows minui interest 
peyments). 

Be ihet as a may. India*! tttcnMil debt 
has assumed alarming pn^onioas. The 
Wxkd Bank eomiDueKodaaafy India as 
a moderately indebted low-income coun¬ 
try. but this is on the considefmiion that 
India has a large sharo of eonccuiOMl 
debs. The World Bank’s e«imaie of the 
pieseai %«lue of India’s debt (defined as 
the discounted value of fuiuea debs ser¬ 
vice. taking as discount caics (he normal¬ 
ly accepted interest rates ss»ch as the 
OECD etpon credit rates, the 
Bank's normal lending rates and the 
cuncskcy-spcci flc market rases) works out 
to $36,456 billion as agmst the aclual debt 
of $71,557 billon in 1991-92-4 dowitward 
adjustment of about 21 per cent. This 
favourable situation is unlihrly to Iasi for 
long as the proportion of concessional 
debt in the country’s total debt has steadi¬ 
ly declined from about 75 per ceoi in 
196041 and 60 per cent In 196243 to 414 
per cent in 1991-92 Okbk 3). The share 
of private creditors. NRI depoaita. and 
World Bank loeiu at markef-rdaied rates 
of interest has risen. The shgit of private 
auditors in total debt has gone up from 
about K) percent in l9|l42K>40perceM 
in 1991-92. Above all. a India’s cm 4 the 
acceptable threshold leM of 220 per cent 
for the prteent value of d^ to sepons 
ratio has been crossed, ihough the present 
value of debt to GNP ratio of 10 per cent 
spedBed as critical a yet to be reached. 
Imerestii^. in ks latcit Bbrid Orbr 
Tbbla /P92-9I. (he WbrU Baak has 
clarified that **loweriaf the ert tk d rahira 
by 5 per ceiu would add (aJeag with a foe 
other couotrki] India to the a a e r e ly in¬ 
debted group..!* IP 129). But it is a mou 
point whether for a Urge-axad economy 
such as India's with the exteraaJ accior 
hsviiif a reUlivdy low share in GDP. the 
laiter norm is at all letovaai. 

NecenvE Net Ft^ows 

As a result of the growing debt service 
burden, there has occuriad a sicedy dec- 
hne in net 0o«e and net iransfen through 
debt (Ikble 3). But for (he $1-6 hilhon 


MIdw andff Ihe India OmdepmM Bondi 
in 1991-92, net uanifen would have been 
negative in that year, as was doee to 
happening in 1990-91. Negative net 
fUiws already mark sitcrnaJ commercial 
borrowings (Table 4) and nei (ranifen on 
account of euernal lascstince have begun 
10 uper off (Ihbic 5). 

A signincant aspect of net flows turn¬ 
ing negative is its impact on the ceural 
government's budget (IhMe 6). Consider¬ 
ing that future debt service payments will 
have to be at current exchange rates, the 
implications for net receipts in the guwrn i- 
neoi’s budget will be serious in the very 
MW futuro Aiihecndof Maich 1992, the 
outstanding cnernaj public debt valued at 
the current eicHange rate (Ri 1,09,608 
crore) was three times the value of debt 
measured at historical eichange rates 
(Rs 36.948 crore). 

The project ion of debt service payments 
(Ulbk 7) brings out the implications of 
growing debt service for BoP. Debt ser¬ 
vice payments are likely to be about $8 io 
9 biUion in each of the next five years 
and when the India Development Bonds 
mature in 1996-97 there will be a sizeable 
iddJiiona) burden. Besides, a pan of the 
debt incuriad in 1991-92 which is not in¬ 
cluded in the above data will also mature 
in 1995-96 or thereaboui. 

Comparison With China 

A striking succees story in managini et- 
leraal financei is that of tht People’s 
RepuUlc of China. Despite a low level of 
concessional debt (ranging from 15 to 18 
per cent as a^rm India’s over 70 per cent 
in the 19901 and over 40 per ceni even 
now) and of muhiletcral aid (10 to 12 per 
cent compared lo over 30 per cent for In¬ 
die). ChaiA external debt m a proportion 
of mports has lemalned, ronarkably low 
at 90 per cent emnpared to 312 per cent 
for India. Also, despite such limited 
dependence on euernal debt. China hu 
achieved an aipon level of $70 biltion in 
1991 compared with Indie's $24 billion in 
1991-92. 

Nolee 

1 The govermeni uf India’s economic 
Suoeg fW-RI hasgroNly under-euimated 
ihii proportion at 274 pet cent m 1991-92 
(p 111). The c m ica po w d ii^ figure pvi out by 
the RBI. Appaneily based on the oM 
method, if 31.7 per ee« for mcdiuin- and 
kmg-isa debt piui nB NRl deposki or JJ.I 
per CBM for total debt iacludini all short* 
term debt (lac RBI, Rsporr on Currency W 
Fawm m/-fi p 412). 

2 TV data now rHcaswl by the goveriMncrH. 
as sMaiid and pevaeatad bt'ftWe 1 , an the 
mow canpfthensivt of all the avallaMi 
aBimatea 
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Eml-Kkrh 


End 


End March 


End 


1999 

1990 

1991 

1992 

SejH 

1992 

1999 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Sept 

1992 

1 Multilateral 

27.535 

32,U6 

40,386 

68,226 

68.546 

(7.560 

19164 

20,900 

23.090 

23,999 


(32 6) 

(32 8) 

(32 8) 

(34 3) 

(33 9) 

(32 61 

(32 7) 

(310) 

(34 21 

(33 6) 

(a) Concesstonai 

19.333 

21.760 

25J49 

40.990 

41.999 

12.304 

12.672 

13.377 

14.320 

15,013 

1 Bilateral 

20.189 

23.029 

27.430 

47.65$ 

46.999 

12.952 

13,595 

14,195 

J 5.496 

16,004 

(a) Concessional 

17.640 

19.480 

23.117 

40.423 

39.149 

11.236 

11 MO 

11,963 

13,119 

13,427 

3 Ibul of concetstonal |l<al * 2(aM 

36.973 

41^40 

48,966 

81,413 

91.048 

21.540 

24.192 

25,140 

27.439 

28.440 


(43 8) 

(41 1) 

(39 91 

(40 9) 

(3991 

(43 7) 

(412) 

<400) 

(406) 

(4001 

4 IMF 

3.696 

2.572 

5.132 

9,934 

10.930 

2.365 

1.493 

2,623 

3,451 

4,183 

S Export credit 

4,069 

4.167 

4.553 

7.374 

8.689 

2,597 

2 441 

2.356 

2.375 

2.91? 

6 Commercial borrowings 

12,803 

15.998 

19.727 

35,664 

36.190 

9.176 

9.335 

10.209 

11,700 

12,271 


(15 21 

(15 9) 

(1601 

(17 9| 

(17 9) 

(15 21 

(15 9) 

(16 1) 

(17 31 

(17 2) 

^ NRI and fC (B and Ol deposits 

(above one year maiuriiyl 

10,109 

12>9 

14,039 

15,832 

15.836 

6.463 

7,111 

7.107 

$.608 

5,667 

(a) NRI deposits 

10.109 

12.269 

13,952 

15185 

15,044 

6.463 

7.ni 

7,012 

5 358 

5,382 

(b) FC <B and 0| dcposiis 

0 

0 

187 

647 

m 

0 

0 

95 

250 

305 

8 Long'ietm debt <1 to 7) 

78.401 

90.911 

1.11^67 1.93.725 

1.96.991 

50.0(3 

53,149 

57,390 

61.710 

64,961 

9 Short-term debi 

6.091 

9.46$ 

11,683 

15.242 

15.991 

3 892 

$.495 

6,006 

5.868 

6,149 

(a) NRI deposits <up to one year 

maturity) 

4,045 

5.562 

6.902 

6.494 

6.492 

2.586 

3,232 

3.572 

2 489 

2,490 

(b) FC (B and Ol deposits (up to 

one ymr maiurityl 

0 

0 

328 

924 

4.419 

0 

0 

167 

357 

1,707 

(e) Others above six months 

2.046 

3.903 

4.453 

7J24 

5,080 

1,506 

2,251 

2.267 

3,022 

1,962 

10 Ibial debt {8 + 9| 

84.492 1.00.376 1,22.9501.99.9672.02.972 

53,905 

59,614 

63.396 

67,578 

71,110 

AMtftonot tterns 

11 ShorHerm debi of less ihan sit 

monihs 

1,695 

3,472 

4.976 

4)9 

4.044 

1.092 

2,004 

2,533 

169 

1.562 

12 Civilian Rouble debt 

r.4iB 

1,705 

2007 

3.090 

3.109 

914 

995 

1,149 

1,194 

1 201 

13 GCA defense debt 1 US 5 2.176 

millionl 

14 Rouble defence debi | Rouble 8,(199 million| 

15 Angregali* debt |I9 lu 14) 



$.634 
28.299 
2 16 ii; 

5 634 
29.288 

2 44M7 




2,176 

10.926 

2,176 

10926 

M9:3 


Kry Drbi Rtfio* W |¥W-9| IWJ V2 

16 Debt as petcenuge of GDP at 


current market prices 


a Long-term debt 

19 8 

200 

210 

300 

b Tbul (kbi 

21 3 

221 

23 2 

126 

s Aggregse debt 




446 

17 Debt as percentage of eiports* 





a l^ng-ierm debt 

254 

229 

239 

298 

b Total debt 

274 

253 

261 

312 

«. Aggregate debt 




371 

19 Debt service ratio [debt service** as 





percentage of exports] 

29 3 

24 9 

25 2 

26 2 


* Exports of merchandise and gross invisible recnpis excluding otficMl iramlers 
** Includes accrued interest on non resideni deposits 
\ot available 

Note Figures within brackeit are percentages to total debt 
Source i i) Oov<rnment|of India's fionomK Survef. 1992 93 

<ii> RBI. Reports of HiKy Group and Task Force on External Debt Statuitcs ol India (19421 and our esiimates 


ritt 


LkonutriK andt^olUKai taubly Iimk * lV9t 






17 

tt ladlA't Exmy Debt 

(ftevued OuiitKMi\on) 





ftaonn Cmre 




US9 mum) 






End-Moreti 


End- 


EAd-HMdi 


End- 







Se|M 





Sepi 



I9f9 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1992 

1909 

1990 

1991 

1992 

(992 

J 

MuhiUlcal 

rjjj 

32444 

40446 

44.226 

60.541 

17460 

19,164 

20.900 

23490 

23099 


A Oov<fiirwnl borrowing 

^719 

32.57$ 

34429 

43.747 

63407 

17404 

18.399 

19487 

21431 

22011 


i Ccncovoiwl 


2).^ 

254*9 

40.990 

41499 

12.304 

J2472 

IM77 

14,320 

1541) 


A IDA 

IM71 

2145$ 

25421 

40/017 

4(490 

11.739 

12061 

1)452 

15.974 

14.714 


b 0«hm 

15b 

70$ 

624 

971 

109 

545 

411 

323 

346 

299 


II Non<onc<MaoAtl 

TJIb 

9415 

I244Q 

22.797 

21.901 

4.700 

5,727 

84(0 

7,33( 

7.305 


• taftD 

7.M2 

9,752 

12,141 

2I.IU 

20046 

4.685 

$490 

8093 

6.796 

6,751 


b Others 

24 

4) 

419 

1443 

(462 

IS 

17 

2(7 

5)1 

554 


B Non*goveiflm«ni borrowing 

114 

UM 

1,957 

4.479 

4.741 

356 

763 

1413 

1.4)9 

1,581 


* Concci»ionnl 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


II Non<uiKCMiOAnl 

114 

1.311 

1,957 

4.479 

4,741 

556 

763 

141a 

1,419 

1.581 


4 Public seaor 

130 

1$B 

301 

962 

0 

S3 

92 

(57 

)08 

0 


1 IBRD 

130 

154 

303 

962 

0 

83 

92 

($7 

308 

0 


II (Abert 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


b (inancul Imliiutionc 

404 

799 

1.270 

UM 

4446 

296 

463 

657 

904 

1,549 


1 IBRD 

271 

50) 

172 

1.720 

3072 

ITS 

292 

451 

$5) 

1491 


II Otheis 

1)1 

296 

m 

1491 

1.374 

lit 

173 

206 

)5I 

411 


c Private sector 

277 

)54 

344 

706 

95 

177 

208 

199 

227 

32 


1 IBRU 

274 

Jll 

310 

621 

0 

175 

184 

171 

202 

0 


II Oihers 

J 

4] 

54 

71 

9$ 

2 

24 

28 

2$ 

32 

JI 

Bilateral 

20.119 

21429 

27.430 

47455 

46499 

12452 

13,583 

14,195 

15,486 

16404 


A Government borrowing 

I7.M0 

19,440 

23.117 

4042a 

19.149 

M036 

ll,3H3 

11,963 

11,119 

13,427 


1 Concmaonal 

17.440 

19,4aD 

21.117 

4042J 

39.149 

M036 

11.310 

11,961 

13,119 

11,427 


II S<ui cnneetcional 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 


B Noil piowernment borrowing 

1549 

3449 

4.11) 

7.232 

7.740 

1416 

t073 

2012 

2,167 

2,377 


1 i onvnsioful 

191 

441 

514 

92R 

1.179 

242 

261 

266 

348 

191 


4 PubUc v«ior 

40 

> 

0 

0 

0 

24 

4 

0 

0 

0 


h f(n««Kwi InMiluiivA* 

354 

4)1 

514 

921 

(.179 

214 

235 

266 

148 

19) 


k kriv«ie lector 

4 

) 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

<( 


II Nun corweviional 

2J5] 

3.104 

3,799 

4.305 

6461 

1.374 

1414 

1.966 

2419 

2,184 


4 I^JMK sector 

1.702 

2,541 

2.957 

4.472 

4.5M 

14*7 

1.507 

l.5ln 

1,4)2 

1,526 


b pinaocsal Inciituiioni 

196 

271 

527 

1. 2)6 

l.)9( 

123 

138 

271 

196 

461 


s Privete lector 

25) 

254 

315 

$96 

564 

162 

149 

161 

191 

191 

IN 

IMP 


2.572 

5.1)2 

1.914 

10430 

2.163 

(.493 

2.621 

Mil 

4,103 

(V 

> Rpon wiedil 

4.069 

4.167 

4.553 

7.374 

6466 

2.397 

2.441 

2,116 

2,175 

2,917 


A Iluyeis credil 

1.954 

1477 

24)0 

3.546 

3.771 

U5I 

1,096 

I,l5* 

1,142 

(.211 


H Suppliers credu 

< tniiorr eredii compvoerit of bUawraJ 

1.0*9 

950 

933 

1.3110 

1.925 

670 

535 

481 

442 

641 


vr^l 

1.042 

1.140 

1490 

2.426 

2.992 

676 

790 

719 

791 

1421 

V 

< ummeroat borrowing 

I2J0) 

I9.9C8 

19,727 

35.664 

M.190 

1.(76 

9.335 

10009 

11.700 

12.271 


A Comncrcul bant toons 

U ^uAised borrowings (iml IBOs) 

9J15 

11.45) 

13400 

20,911 

20,333 

6.261 

6487 

6.031 

6.704 

n.7«g 


2.749 

4427 

5440 

13019 

13492 

1.736 

2.4M 

3422 

4.SI2 

4,K49 


< LoansAecuriiised borrowings etc, 












wilh miliitaleral/biletefal guenniee 
* tPF(W| 

2)9 

lot 

447 

1 512 

1.965 

152 

ISO 

356 

484 

654 

Vt 

NRI and PC <6 and 0) deposni (abos< 












one year nialunly) 

10.109 

12269 

14439 

15 112 

M4)6 

6.46) 

7,131 

7.107 

5.600 

3,667 


A NR] deoosui 

10.109 

12469 

11452 

I5.ll« 

15.044 

6.461 

7,1)1 

7412 

5.)10 

3.382 


H 1 f {B and 0] deposrts 

0 

0 

(47 

647 

792 

0 

0 

95 

250 

303 

VII 

liiial Uing lerm debi N <o vi) 

7g.40l 

90,9M 

(.MJ47 

I4).725 

1.86.961 

30411 

53.149 

57,390 

6I.7IU 

64,961 

ViN 

Short term d^i 

6J)9I 

9.445 

l».641 

15042 

ll.99( 

1.892 

5.415 

6,006 

5,868 

6.149 


A NRI deposits (up lo one year 
m^turiiy) 

4J)45 

5.542 

6.902 

n.494 

<49? 

2.586 

3032 

3.372 

2.489 

2.480 


b K' <B and 0] depoPiti 

0 

0 

124 

924 

4 4(9 

0 

0 

167 

337 

1.707 


* Others (above 6 monihsl 

2M 

J.901 

4.453 

7,624 

5340 

I.UW 

2053 

2067 

3.022 

(.962 

l\ 

<ircss loU ^Vl] • V||l» 

44.492 

I.OOJ*^ 

102.950 

1.96^7 

2.02.972 

53.90$ 

584)4 

63.396 

67,578 

7i.JlO 

V 

Artdiiiond iiems 












(i) Shorvrenn debt ol tess ihan A 












nsonbis 

1,695 

3472 

<774 

43* 

4.0M 

1482 

2404 

2,1)3 

J69 

1,562 


{tO (ivilon Rouble debt* 

1.4ft 

1.705 

2007 

3490 

3,109 

914 

995 

1,149 

1.(94 

1001 



0th 

(9441 

(943) 

(9721 

(»Ta> 

• 

• . 





(III) 1>CA defence liebi 

(i»> RouUe defence debt ix aoi duIUimi 

• 


♦ 

S.4U 

5,614 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ ♦ 

2.176 

2.176 


loiihK'i 




2ton 

28088 




10926 

10,926 

VI 

AMffvwc^drbl |JX * X) 



4 N 

!J0.4i: 

2.64.647 

« 

« 4 



•6.073 


* F iium wiilifl bmL«i« Art nilitOB n>ubl«v Ntn jvaiUhk 

SoMirr S«n>e ts 1Uik I 


Ili4 


UtHHiniK rfod ^iiibat VAxklv luiK 5. IWt 





ExterMl Mt tmd IMt Servi 

(As it Ibc end of March) 


fUS S mtitiM) 



I9tl 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1905 

1946 

1947 

1944 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 






A: 

; IMm Sumiiiary 





1 Ibul Debt Slock 

20,411 22.547 

n,471 

3IJ9I 

33457 

41421 44.354 $5425 

58.467 

63.929 

69.134 71357 

1 LoAi-un* debt 

14.709 

19,110 

22.124 24442 24445 

33460 40.249 44413 

52.122 

57.674 

61,716 64,315 

(i) PuMic aad pubikly 













guamniMd 

I4J73 

14.927 

2U0S 224S7 25J04 

3144) 

34.901 

46.631 

50.649 

56,123 60,224 62.442 

fli) PrivMc 













noiwfuviAUBd 

324 

m 

1.029 

1.145 

1441 

U97 

U44 

1652 

1.47) 

1.551 

1,441 

1.473 

2 Um of IMF eivdic 

977 

U52 

2.444 

<713 

4456 

4432 

4.764 

4623 

2373 

1336 

2623 

3.4SI 

2 Short-lam debt 

924 

1,206 

1491 

2A34 

2456 

3,129 

3,297 

3319 

3.772 

4689 

4.800 

3,791 

Mono: export crediu 


♦ . 

2,252 

1415 

2414 

2.452 

3344 

3645 

4623 

5614 

6644 

<975 

4 Net OA debt 

2.424 

2J41 

2.937 

3413 

2,765 

2.544 

2.440 

3.078 

3.393 

1.818 

3.903 

3347 

5 Net irintten oo debt 

1.794 

1449 

2,424 

-1.742 

1433 

$49 

KM 

361 

242 

326 

1 

242 






0 






11 Principtl fUpaymenu 

755 

747 

933 

1443 

1491 

1,310 

2490 

1694 

1.948 

1.982 

2.406 

3.6M 

Public and pubiKly 
guAfinieed 

664 

662 

714 

922 

746 

947 

I.II0 

1.605 

1,669 

1.660 

2,088 

3.403 

(]> Officid crcdiiort 

545 

575 

400 

595 

544 

652 

444 

I.IOI 

973 

1.094 

1.205 

1,436 

(ill PiivAC crediion 

40 

47 

114 

227 

242 

29$ 

967 

496 

696 

566 

883 

1,966 

(lit) Privne AOA-guariAMed 
Memo; losl coramercisl 

91 

45 

219 

261 

305 

343 

440 

289 

240 

322 

318 

278 


123 

in 

243 

415 

a3 

565 

1451 

583 

704 

638 

674 

690 

Ml Inierew ftymenu 

522 

549 

744 

933 

1425 

U73 

1.794 

2.170 

2,631 

3612 

3.369 

2,702 

PuMk AAd publicly 
puarAiiiecd 

502 

512 

662 

403 

447 

1,219 

IA36 

2.023 

2.504 

2.172 

3334 

2,585 

<0 OffktcJ credliors 

244 

344 

357 

421 

434 

$50 

641 

79$ 

923 

1687 

1.179 

1,265 

(ill Private crediioo 

154 

164 

305 

376 

449 

664 

955 

1.224 

I.S4I 

1,745 

2656 

1,320 

(III) Private non guanniced 
Memo: taal commercial 

30 

37 

124 

130 

134 

154 

151 

147 

127 

140 

13$ 

116 

banfci 

54 

193 

199 

453 

$34 

309 

410 

434 

500 

632 

674 

$86 

IV Debt Senveo 

1.217 

1.294 

1.721 

2416 

2.116 

2.613 

4.044 

4.064 

4379 

4.994 

5.775 

6.382 

PuMk ard puMkIy 
guaraiUeed 

1.164 

1.174 

1474 

1.625 

1473 

2.166 

3.446 

3628 

4.173 

4332 

5.322 

5.984 

(ll.Officiti crvditon 

931 

919 

954 

1423 

982 

1J02 

1.52$ 

1.903 

1.496 

2.181 

2.383 

2.701 

(»> Private crtdiion 

226 

255 

419 

602 

690 

964 

1.921 

1.725 

2.277 

2.351 

2.934 

3.247 

(id) Private non-iuaraiueed 
Memo: total commercial 

121 

122 

345 

391 

443 

517 

631 

4)7 

406 

462 

453 

194 

bank! 

113 

320 

443 

464 

1.017 

874 

1664 

1.017 

1.204 

1.270 

1.152 

1,276 







ill IMn Kackw 





1 Ibtal debt as pcrcentaac of 

117 

154 

192 

204 

210 

264 

293 

288 

281 

272 

278 

294 

exports 













2 Ibtal debt as perceaiaga of 













CNP 

119 

12.6 

14 9 

160 

17 5 

193 

214 

220 

21 7 

21V 

23 7 

29 2 

y Total debt services as 
perveoctife of evpons 

4 Concessional dcM as 

93 

104 

143 

167 

It 2 

22 7 

31 9 

29.4 

301 

27 6 

28 3 

306 

pcrceniaie of total debt 

S Muliilateiml debt as 

75.1 

645 

59-7 

53 5 

510 

446 

463 

44.8 

424 

403 

39 8 

41.6 

perventaie of total debt 

295 

310 

312 

307 

309 

302 

295 

29.7 

30.9 

30.4 

31.5 

333 


Soitnv' The World 6snk. ttbHd Debt Tsdks Cfor dilfercni yvar^l 


IIS^ 


bcoooriK and PoIkkaI Wrcil) June S, 1993 






Tftble 4t BMeroftl CooiBMrelftl Borfowtmg^* 



1 

1MS.$6 

2 

I9I6-S7 

3 

I907'S8 

4 

I98l'89 

5 

I989>90 

6 

1990-91 

7 

m 

1991 

9 

Apr-Dee 

1992 

10 







(Rs 




1 

AulhorisaiuHis 

1.200 

1.396 

2.634 

4.314 

5.479 

3.414 

5476 

1.559 

4.806 

2 

Gross disbursements 

1.799 

2.474 

2452 

4.069 

4.196 

3450 

2.714 

1.406 

1461 

3 

Debt servKe payments 

1.175 

1.565 

1,736 

2.224 

3441 

4.006 

5.393 

2.169 

3465 


(a) Amortisation 

565 

796 

871 

1.103 

1.435 

2.137 

2,898 

1.112 

1425 


(b) Interest payments 

610 

769 

863 

I.12t 

I.S86 

1469 

2495 

1.057 

1,240 

4 

Nei capitd inflow (2'}a) 

1.234 

1.671 

1.381 

2.966 

2.741 

913 

-184 

294 

-157 

5 

Net capital translers (2-1) 

623 

909 

516 

144$ 

1.155 

-956 

-2479 

-763 

-1.397 






(US S Miifwn) 




1 

Auihorisaiions 

1.190 

1.090 

2.030 

2.980 

3.290 

1.900 

2.130 

680 

590 

2 

Gross disbursements 

1.470 

1.940 

1.740 

2.810 

2.520 

1.700 

1.100 

610 

550 

3 

Debt service payments 

960 

1,220 

1.340 

1.540 

1.130 

2.230 

2.180 

940 

1,010 


<a) Amoriivation 

460 

620 

670 

760 

870 

1.190 

1.170 

480 

600 


(b) 1 merest payments 

500 

600 

670 

770 

930 

1.040 

1410 

460 

410 

4 

Net capital inflow (2 3a) 

1010 

' 1.310 

1,070 

2.050 

1.630 

310 

-070 

130 

-30 

$ 

Nei capital transicrs t2 3) 

SIO 

710 

400 

U70 

690 

-530 

-1410 

330 

-460 


* Eiwlud«% borrowini up lo I year maiun^y The eMimaie ait based on daia ba^ of LCB Division of the Department of Economic 
Affairs Ministry of finance tsternel commercial borrowini includes loam from commercial banks and other Financial 
Jnstiiuiions bonds and FRNS. su^her>* credit, buyers' credits and credits from eaport credii aienaes of concerned govern' 
menu. IhCfW), private sector borrowings from ADB. etc This table does not include funds raised through India Develop* 
ment bond^ in 14m 42 (S | n*i billioni 


Talili* $: talrrnal AMielance 





1985 86 

1986 87 

1987 88 

1988 89 

1989-90 

1990 91 

)99] 92 

1991 

1992 


1 



1 

4 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 








(Ri C fwtf 





1 

Auihorisaiions 


3.650 

6.160 

9.263 

13.070 

10426 

8.125 

12,707 

6,724« 

1.362* 

2 

Gross disbursemems 


2.936 

3.60$ 

3452 

$.304 

5.802 

6.704 

11,613 

7.582 

6,077 

3 

Debt service payments 


1.367 

Z029 

2.624 

2.946 

3486 

4.282 

6,636 

3,992 

6479 


(a) Amoriisaiion 


776 

1.176 

1.381 

1.646 

1.987 

2,329 

3.650 

2.15] 

3.247 


(b) Interest payments 


591 

133 

1.043 

1.300 

1.699 

1.953 

3.006 

1.84) 

2.852 

4 

Net capital inflow (2 

la) 

2.160 

2429 

3.471 

3458 

3.813 

4.17$ 

7,965 

5.431 

2.8)0 

$ 

Nei capital iransfers (2 

3) 

1.569 

1.576 

2428 

2.358 

2.116 

2422 

4.939 

3.S90 

-2 







(US 5 MiHionf 




1 

Aurhonsaions 


4.620 

4420 

7.130 

9430 

6.500 

4.530 

5,510 

2,920* 

i.no* 

2 

Gross disbursements 


2.400 

2.820 

3.900 

3.660 

3.480 

3.740 

4.690 

3.160 

2400 

3 

Debt service payments 


1.120 

1.390 

2420 

2.030 

2 210 

2390 

2,690 

1460 

2400 


<a) Amortisation 


630 

920 

1420 

1.140 

1 190 

1.300 

1470 

900 

1.070 


<b) Iniercsi payments 


480 

670 

600 

900 

1.0^ 

1.090 

1410 

770 

930 

4 

Net capiul inflow (2 3a) 

1,770 

1.900 

2.680 

2430 

2.290 

2.440 

3420 

2460 

910 

3 

Nei capilal transfers <2 

-3) 

1,280 

1430 

1470 

1.630 

1.270 

1350 

2,000 

l.SOO 

— 


* For the period ApriUSeptember only 

A^ore The data include government and non fovtrnmeni loans and grants (including food assistance but excluding other 
commodity grant assiuancel fhesc figures do not include c*tdiis commercial borrowings and (MF credils other 

than T^ust Fund Loan 
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TMr 6: Vtnrmiwni uf ImlUV lC\trni«l Public Urbt 

(Rupets cwef 


Ybar Loan* Received 
during the Yhar 

Rcpayomits 

InicrtM 

Peymenti 

Tbui Debt 
ServKe 
((3)-^(4)) 

)4ei Receipts 
((2)-(3)1 

Outfundini 
Eatcrnal Public 
Debt at Histo¬ 
rical Exchange 
Rates 

Outstanding Ex¬ 
ternal PubiK 
Debt at Current 
Evhange Rate 

iU 

(2) 

0) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

H) 

(9) 

19S6-S7 

3^ 

1,016 

766 

1.712 

1.259 

20,299 


19C7-M 

4^ 

1.176 

977 

2.153 

1.916 

23,223 


m$‘t9 

4,016 


1^2 

2.791 

1.219 

25.746 


1919-90 

4,443 

IJ4S 

1,494 

3J42 

1,101 

29.343 


1990-91 

5,339 

2.159 

1.1)4 

3.993 

1.346 

31.525 


i99]-92 

1^79 

2.454 

2,704 

5.562 

vn 

36.949 

)09.60i 







(61) 

(ISO) 

1992-93 








(RE) 

9.173 

4,743 

2.9)6 

7.659 

IJI4 

41.219 


1993 94 








(BE) 

10.549 

5.095 

3.946 

9.041 

1.509 

46.453 



Note Fifum m bf»ck«u trv ptteeittM$a to OOR v current pnet^ 

Sounr Rep(wiqfttte Compfroilef ondAutittoe GemnI of Mdn on Vmon G^emmene^CMi (for AffcnM yeon). and Bud^a papen 

Tahit* 7: Prujcfir^ Service i’avmrnU i>n iht* BanN of IVbl thiUundiiiK a% on March 

fU\ S miHwfti 


Ailuals 


Projected 



IVM K9 

1999 90 

1990 91 

1991 92 

1992 93 

1993 94 

1994 95 

1995 96 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

bxlernal asustance 









Principal 




1 931 

2,036 

2.096 

2,255 

2 356 

Iniereii 

Externa) commercial 




1 476 

1.696 

2.009 

I.99H 

!.%4 

borrowing 

Principal 




1116 

1 396 

1.624 

1 RI4 

1 996 

Interest 

IMF 




I.OSO 

997 

919 

X04 

676 

Repurchaiu 




493* 

340 

137 

919 

907 

Charges 

NRI deposits FCNR 




225* 

)75 

I4S 

136 

71 

Principal 




3.362 

1.592 

I.25K 

626 


Interest 

NR) deposilC NRCR 




505 

329 

179 

59 

— 

Principal 




210 

929 

322 

400 

357 

Interest 




375 

354 

261 

229 

189 

Total 

6.069 

6.226 

6.916 

10.633 

9.N5 

8.951 

9.240 

9.516 

Principal 

3.»59 

2.944 

3.206 

7.002 

6,303 

5 437 

6 014 

5.616 

Interest 

2.910 

3.292 

3,610 

3.631 

3 M2 

3.514 

3 226 

2.9U0 


* AkiuaK 

Note Prtaipdl rtpaymenis and rtpurvhaies are projeviad baaed on repayvneni/iepuahase scbfdutc Inieresi paynicnc on cuernat 
asioiao^c and commercial borrow)iif& (those ai fixed imerest rates) are esiimaied based on the inicceo indicated m 
loan a|feemenis Interest on commercial borrowmgx (iho« at (loanns rates). FCNR/NA(h)A deposits and charges 
payable to IMF areesiimated on the basts of ihe laieu rates Piincipal repaymenis under NRI deposits are based on 
• durck survey ol selected banks 

Sovrtc RBI Reports of Policy Group and Task Force on 1 sternal Debt Statistics ol (rsdia (1992) 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Sociological Research in India 
The .State of Crisis 

Dm 


The crisis in sodoiogicsJ nscarch in indi^ hss to be heated in 
three institurionMi structures—‘the universities, the UOC and the 
professional bodies such as the Indian Sociological Society. 77ie 
overarching framework within which the role of each of these 
bodies mso' be understood, however, is provided by the prscfices 
of politics. 


RESEARCH tn iny TicM is suiiained ow 
s period of time not by the brilliance of 
a ouisiandini tcholtrs but by the pa* 
liem buildini gp of competence in the 
averafe researcher. What Thomai Kuhn 
called 'normal science* provides the 
backbone of research in any subject. 
While sludeits cannot be trained to do 
brilliani resevch they can and must be 
trained lo do competent research. One 
cannot plan hr paradifinatic shifts in a 
discipline. When these occur they are. by 
definition, unpredictable A result of the 
imaginative flights taken by unfettered 
minds these partdigmaiK dttfis are to be 
celebraied but they cannot be methodical, 
ly replicated. What is a caise for dismay 
in the field of sociological research in 
India is not so much the lac k of brillianct 
as the lack of competence. 

I base my ommentson my experience 
as a teacher in the University of Delhi for 
the last 2) ye«rs when I have had the op¬ 
portunity to interview students from 
several universities and for the post few 
years to Kt as an caperi monber in selec¬ 
tion committees for the positions of lec¬ 
turers and rtHMKh associates, both in 
universities and the UGC. 

The number of students registered in 
t he doctoral (rogrammes in sociology has 
incieasad phemnenally in t he Iasi df-ad r 
Fbr a poaitkn of Lcciurer or Research 
Associate anything up to 100 apphcaiions 
may be received of which 40 may be of 
candidates wto have obuined ihctr doc¬ 
toral degrees from any of the Central or 
State Umvcrsiiics. Another 40 may have 
an M Phil degree. It Is on the bash of my 
experience of interviews miN these can¬ 
didates that I have found the following 
characteristics among sevtiil candidates 
who possess the highest research degree 
in sociology. 

(11 Inmost titiversities students are not 


apected to rad any books syscemaiicaUy. 
lb the dvcMion whether the candidate has 
ever read a book in the social sciences 
from cover to cover, ibe answer is usually 
in the negative. The kni el competence 
m sockdogy is so poor ihai candidates 
with doctoral degrees hate assured me 
(hat Mahnowski conducted hit fieldwork 
in India; that Mas Wbber's thesis on the 
Rrotesunt ciIk was based on hU study 
of American society; that Calvin was the 
name of a pice in Europe; that there was 
not a single ethnographic uudy of any 
tribe in India; and that they had tern* 
porarily forgaien ihe name of the theory 
associated with Darwin. 

<2) The ignorance of ekmoiiary facts is 
matched by an eloqsienccon gcneraliiscs 
For example the same candidates who 
could speak for 15 minutes on the impor- 
iar>ce of class conflict in Mvxiaa Theory 
ar>d the urgciay of social justice for the 
downtroddeix was unable to distinguish 
between vse mlue and exchange.value or 
to tell me the meaning of the word 
Brumaire in TV LigHteemth Bmmotrt of 
Lokis Bonaprrtr. 

0) Every disseitafioii has a long list of 
re ferences. However, candidates are unaWe 
to remember the argument of a research 
paper or a book ah hough they have them- 
sdm referred to it in the body of (he text. 
Some candtdaies make a candid admis¬ 
sion that ih^ did not feel the need to. 
actually read the books and pipers cited 
in the text or included in the list of 
references. Others state that they have 
forgotten wha they have read. 1 warn to 
emphasise that this ignorance or forget¬ 
fulness is with regard to books and papers 
that (hey have themselves quoted, not with 
reprd to sociological works that 1 may 
cofuider important. 

(4) The standard format of PhD disser- 
taiiOQs Hi many umversiiiesnow b for the 
candidate to prepare a questionoaire on 


such topics as ‘'Attitude of working 
women to marriage**, or “Prevalence of 
drug addiction among youlh”. The ques¬ 
tionnaire IS administered to 100 or 150 
iTspondenu sdected according to the con¬ 
venience of the researcher. Each chapter 
is then organised aiound the specific 
responses received around a cluster of 
qursiions presented in the format of 
tables. This is followed by a description 
of these respom;es. The students are not 
required to Imrn how lo use primary or 
secondary sources; they have no experi¬ 
ence of libney research; they conduci 
neither intemive fieldwork nor well- 
designed sursey research; and despite the 
appearance of ubies t hey d o not learn i he 
elemenis of kiaiisiical reasoning. 

(5| Some of this research is published. 
Normally il it published in departmental 
journab or magazines ii> winch there are 
no procedures fur referring a paper. Some 
of the research also geis published m the 
form of a book usually by small pub¬ 
lishers on Ihe gram of a subsidy. Jri some 
cases, as for iisiance in ihe case of UOC’ 
Research Scioiiisis, there i\ an individual 
contingency grant of the niagiiiiudc ol 
Ri 2 lakh available lo each nicimibvni. 1 
have come across cases in whii;U a subsidy 
of about Rs SO.OOO has been given to a 
publisher. In one case. I found ihar lUe 
book puhirshed on ihc ha^s ol a subsidy 
consisted entirely nl maiciials copied from 
District (iaeetleers. Ihc reason why such 
puhikations escape all academic scruliny 
iv that a VICIOUS cycle is huili through 
availability of research fuitfs leading to 
subsidy fesr imbhcaliuns aid puMkntions 
leading lo mure grants for rrseiircb Many 
publishers have now crrnie i ciio being who 
survive solely because there arc bodies like 
the UOC and various Research C'ouciciK 
which provide financial siipporl for 
substandard (xiblK.-iiions. ( Icarly, it isnoi 
my claim thal all research puhlished 
through these schemes is subsiandard but 
it IS noticeable that very Uitic of such 
research is published ii> nauoiidl or inter, 
national journaU of repine und very liiile 
receives any critical aircr^tdai m the book 
review sections of good i<iunials. 

(d) One coAsojuenev of ihis conOguratioii 
of factors is ihai book^ arc published 
which are plagitnied. bvingina di^repuie 
to Indian universities. About n year agr^ 
A/ilkn>pofogy Todov carried a let lev by 
Custaff Kouiman of ihe University of 
Manchester which Stated that he had 
come across an astonishing volume called 
MowtH' Buddhism omo/tg the Khamtts 
of Afuftocho/ by one Dr Kondin ya. 


Ijsu 
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published by the Netional PubJi^Hot 
House of Del>i in 1996 '^f which'', to put 
u politely. ^ubsuniiil perr seems to 
duplicate Mdford E* Spiro's Buddhtin 
ai^Socufy" The letter went on to state, 
that, 'There is no hihhugraphy and no 
reference to Professor bpiro but a consi* 
tferiNe number of paniraphs would ap¬ 
pear to dilTer i rom Spiro's lext only m the 
most mixior particulars such as the subui* 
tution of ‘Khamir for 'Burmese' ^ the 
author apparently has a doctorate from 
Delhi, has worked as a post-doctoral 
Bellow for the Ministry of Home Affairs 
of Indian Ciovernment" (See Anthn 
pchi/ Today, Vol 9. No \ June 1992) 
IJnfortunaiely. this is not an isolated 
ciK and only a systematic survey of 
books published m recent years can rmeal 
ihe extent ol i he malpraciKC This tenden 
cy to plagiansatum can be thiecily traced 
to (he proliferation of publishers, sub 
sidies for subciandard resarch. and ihe 
refusal to apply academic judgment with 
honesty on the part of thour who revom 
mend these fee subsidies Belore I discuss 
Ihe factors responsible for the crisis. ki 
me also add thai a small number of 
students, locaed in different universities 
and research insiituies continue u» pro 
duce professionaily compcteni research 
The evidence for this is asoilabk in the 
*ici that while in the 60s. r^uieJ puhhs 
hcTs were able to find only a few senior 
scholars whose nKinographs were con 
sidered worthy of publnauin, now thiie 
■re young scholars whose monographs 
find a place m ihe Im ol books of the 
most reputed national and international 

publishers Whal Ihe cumuUlise svork ol 

these young scholars has done is ro pro 
vide 0 plurahiy ol perspectives on the 
undrrsianding ol Indian society Clearly 
I rad I hone of sound research need to bt 
huill up with care Where certain depart 
ments and met itutes hasc nourished sound 
research through tlieir efforts at regular 
teaching, departmental vmnars and in 
volvemeni of seirnsr faculiy with the 
building ol library resources, ihc insiitu 
iional framAsoik must be protected 
Where talented young persons are located 
ui insi It ui ions w here sue h faciUi les are tKM 
available i hey mu si be provided the means 
to participate in the research programmes 
of such centres of advanced studies 
Hpsvevcr. the trend in policy-making is to 
ifeat all instil utions equally without any 
regard to their academic re^rd leading lo 
Ihe situation m which the profession i$ 
swamped with substandard research 1 do 
noi use ihc wurd crisis eaviW to apply to 
any kind ol 4iuaiion In this case, how 
evei, 1 do believe i hat we are in a state of 
crisis requiring the immediate application 


Ml 


of tomd judpiMBt. BORDwing an ana logy 
from aadianB, iha pauent es m a filial 
sute and there u mry reeon to believe 
that if cntical interveniions arc noi made, 
we wiD face the death of toci^ tanct lo 
India 

Whtl are the factor resporaibte for ihn 
erms^ One would have to locate the crisis 
in three lasiiiiaional Hrvci um-^the um 
strutsea. the UCC and the professional 
bodies such as the Indian SociologKal 
Socteiy The overarching fnmework 
within which these may be understood, 
however, u prsrvidcd by the practices of 
politics 

At the level of the umveroiies, ihe pro¬ 
liferation of the subject hac simply not 
been matched by Ihe will to ensure com 
petence in teaching and research In 
several univeniiies. toibooks wnh as that 
of Mclvii and f^ge. vmiten almost $0 
years ago, continue to be taughi These 
text books are available in translations m 
several regional languages The vombina 
1 ion of comme rcial imerests and academK 
apathy leads to the dtsmal situation in 
which sludeni s are comedy unaware ol 
what has happened in the subjeii in the 
last 50 years 

bccond, were teaching arvd research is 
conducted in regiortal languages, students 
do not acquire profwierscy even in reading 
m the tnglish language I am afraid that 
rhetorical statements about national self 
respect noiwiihsianding, neiihei ihe 
translations of competent sooolugicil 
works in (he regKMial languages nor 
iiriginal contributions add up to a suffi 
stem body of hteraiurv ihai may be 
available in these languages Thuv a stu 
deni fails to acquiie competence in her 
subject on the basis of ihs literature I 
may add that profKiency in reading m t he 
Fnglish language for graduate siu^nts is 
vonstdered necessary m most unis«r>iiies 
in (he world now. even in countries which 
were known for iheir linguistic chauvinism 
a decade agc( siKh as Germany, franco 
and Japan 

Third, the pohcies for reenntment and 
promotion of teachers iiKT«aMRgly sacri 
flee academic rompetence fm ptAtica] a 
pediency Even in ihebesiorases. univer 
Sines find themselves caught th a double 
bind Due to the fact ihai recruiiflsent and 
promotion of teachers is mcteasingly *ub 
jected to poktml pressures, those who 
come to be in posjikons of responsibiliiy 
are rurfy men arid women of lowering ui 
tclkciual staure Unable lo receive 
academic legitimacy ihrPugh either their 
teaching or research. ihQr seek self 
confidence and legitimacy through either 
political patronage or through a mccha 
meal routmivaiioo of academe procedures 


The fear of populut prowtes «4Hch 
repmeot the other side of mechaolMd 
bureauciBoeshas increased iniheumveT' 
uiy campuas to such an extern that 
decision'inalers internabse the imagined 
responses of populist, trade union bodies 
and direct (hor own actions accordingly 
Most scholars of repute either withdraw 
in the face of i his combination of bureau¬ 
cratic and populist assault on their dignity; 
or they simply succumb Even vice- 
chancellors and pro-via-chancellors 
whose own academic siaiuie and reputa¬ 
tion for mteiriiy are unquestioned find 
that in (hetr efforts to tame the power of 
unscrupulous heads of institutions or 
depanmenis they end up by discarding the 
idea of academic judgment itself 
Bourth, the estminalion of PhD disser- 
laiions IS managed within a small coterie 
of scholars There is real dearth of com 
peient examiners within the country but 
a search for examiners fiom the interna 
iional held is regarded with suspiaon as 
4 sign of a colonial subjstation of the 
mmd NMe are now in a situation when 
disvertaiHMis are approved on the basis of 
reciprocity rather ihan the application of 
academic standards While differences in 
academic judgmcni can happen and even 
Ihe best of unversiiics once in a while pro 
duces a doctoral studeni whose disseria 
iron does not meet high profecsiunal sian 
dards. M ic the Irequency with which this 
IS happening in our umvcruties that is a 
cauve of concern Wheie dissertations are 
wniten in regional languages, iheavaila 
biliiy of exammerc is further (muted 
ir the univerMiKsareio lake a share of 
the blame for the falling standards for 
research, the UGC cannot escape iis 
major resporeibility eiiher The decision 
making bodies in the UGC seem lo have 
completely misguided notions about the 
sute of social science researdi mthecoun 
try Among the reasons lor the prolifera 
tton of subsUAdard doctoral degrees is the 
premium attached to a PhD for teaching 
posts ii the l^d of laciurer and Research 
Asvoaale, r^ardless of the quality of 
research The pressure to obtain a PhD on 
The part of the student is matched by the 
pressure on supervisors to accumulate 
credits for producing large nutnber of 
students with doctorates obtain^ under 
his or her supervision Such Objective' 
(read mechanicah factors ai the number 
of doctoral students enhance the pfgsttge 
Of the supervisor. This has kd to the 
paradOMcal ptuation in wfich the efforts 
to improve the quabty of teachen has kd 
to a further deterioration i n standards of 
teaching and research 
The plain bet is that no amount of in- 
iroduciiofl i>f national tefiing icbemei will 
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tfw prottfvi. Ewy ob)BCtive type ef 

tm tfiirodwed it the natw)«l Iml. 
prodweet iti own cormpondini tutorial 
achooU ond kunji type tens, Unkts the 
UGC squarely faces up to the fact that 
with the oiception of five or sit detwrt* 
ments In the country, others are simply 
not competent or equipped to provide 
fad lilies for advinced research and 
wiihdriwi any accreditation from these 
departmeoti. the problem will assume 
alarming dimensions. The need is to con¬ 
solidate resources and see that good 
students are provided opportunities to 
study and ccndoct research under the 
guidance of competent scholars. Hence 
while undergraduate and postgraduate 
teaching shoul d be strengihmed across the 
country, fadlities for researdi supervision 
must be limited to a small number of 
places with proven compaenct and re¬ 
asonable resources provided for these 
depanmenis to maintain a national 
character. 

The UCX^ seems to work with a vision 
ef a floating population of brilllani young 
Kholar^ who are to be directly recruited 
by eeperts appointed by the UGC. As con¬ 
ceived, the schemes of the UGC seek to 
give support to young scholars who are 
seen as crushed by the kction-ridden 
politics of university departments. While 
it is true that many departments are rid¬ 
den with factionalism and also that not 
all deserving young scholars get oppor- 
tunitiei for roearch. it is equally true that 
in the overall isnted of detenomring suii- 
dards. ihe^CC ends up by recruiting 
scholars with rather poor skills In 
research. Onoe money is available for a 
scheme, such as that of Research Associ- 
ateships. on Research Scientists, the UGC 
seems hesitant to discontinue H. In this, 
it receives the support of senior scholars 
who are aware that resouices for social 
scienilsis are shrinking and who do not 
want to contribute further to this decline. 

I do not «i$h to suggest that the pro¬ 
blem of decbnng resources does not pose 
a serious thrat to the survival of young 
scholars. Ho«m«r, then can be no quick 
Ha solution for the kind of probknu I 
have described here. White it is very 
important to nourish uknied young 
scholars, the search for sud\ talent can¬ 
not be through the roechanisd procaduras 
evolved by the UGC and the uaivervtiea. 
It may be necessary to af^ini search 
coouniiteca wh kh would se^ professtonal 
opinions on the sample of the reacarch 
work of a yoimg scholar and to draw up 
a list of accredited iournab to which such 
scholars arc «couragcd to submit their 
work. All of this can be accomplished 


much bdttcr if (be UGC takes a suppor¬ 
tive nk towards the well recognised 
departinems and charges them with the 
task of fulfilling naiionat imponsibiliiies 
rather than taking the indiffertni or even 
adversarial approach that ii has been lak- 
ing vis-o-vis established universitin in re¬ 
cent years. 

Finally, the professional bodies have 
done fade to salvage the sauation. Tlw in- 
tercsis of the proferaion be not only In 
producing greater aumber of jobs for 
sodologtsii but in ensuring that ethical 
practices m the diicspline am maintained 
The Indian Sodologkal Society should 
uke upon itself the task of preparing a 
serious report on the suie of sociolofical 
research m the coumrysothai we can face 
the situation squardy. A discipline ihai 
has been nourished by such emmeni 
scholars as Radhakamal Mukheryee. O S 
Ghuryc, N K Bose. D N Maxumdar and 
M N Srinivas now stands in a position 
where there may not be a near generation. 

In the general damour of voices that 
are catling for wuvcrsiiies to act more 
responsibly. I want to state as strongly as 
I can that this can only be done if prK- 
t Ices of politic s become more rtvponsibk. 
It cuts little ice to speak of nnaiKial 
responsibility on the pan of universities 
when the government Itself sets rather 
high standards of rinancial irirapunsibitity. 
New universHMs are announced in a game 
of political cne-upmanship commitiing 
major rcsouiccs towards infrastruaure 
while eiisting universities are kept on 
tenterhooks even about arailabihiy of 
salaries. Uruversitics are laged to raise 
their own res4Mrces but the minimal 
changes in budgetary practices and 
bureaucratic control that would enable 
universities to retain these resources are 
not permitted A case in poini is (he in¬ 
sistence of the UGC that aJl extra 
resources raised by a university would be 
dediscted from the overall budgetary 
allocaiions. despite the fact that derailed 
evidence of the Impossibility of retaining 
the minimum infrtsiructurk facilities for 
teaching and research mder present 
aiocations has been provided to all 
decUioa-inaking bodies. 

Once we consider the practices of 
political parties that are not transparent, 
the thuatiofl vpean even more alarming. 
Every poRiicd party aspires to comnri and 
use the uniranay as Hs cxperimenul 
ground. Thereisnot only the elTort toiue 
the university as a recruiting ground for 
pohiical parties (which may be kgirimaie) 
butalsotorecrtni siudcniiwhocan help 
ia the conduct ofiheiughi ifeofpolHicat 


panles. One has to only consider t 
pheisoreenal amounts of money poured^, 
into students' arsd teacher^ elections to 
realise that university politics provides a> 
far quicker route to social and economic 
mobility foe many students than the 
laborious task of aiiendlng lectures and 
tuionals and leading books. It would only 
be fair to add that there are several 
teachers who also find it easier to build 
a rqHJtatlon through participation in 
university politics rather than ihdr 
teKhing and reraarch. When we further; 
coftsiderthe money poured into sponsoitd 
agitations, crowd management, and mul* 
gation of violence in the campuses, we get* 
to understand the night bailies for con* 
irol of universities waged by political par¬ 
lies all over India. 

How can universities stand up to such 
moral corrupeon? It seems to me that the' 
First thing to realise is that ihe so-called 
reprateniaiivs of students and teachers 
are (he ones who in the name of repr es en- 
tation a(V d^unng those (hey claim to 
repmeni. Reearch can only nourish in 
an academic environirwni in which acade¬ 
mic honesty is not discounted. But 
academic honesty first requires ihai «t 
face up to our predicament, to curtail the 
rhetoric of Kademk brilliance and itsiore 
a dignity to dull. honcH. plodding 
research. Ii alu> requires ihat we recognise 
(he efwrmiiyor our retponsibiliiy in sav¬ 
ing what liiileis ief( of crhical (enaction 
in our society 

One may quesiion my whole argument 
that in order lu save critical reflection we 
need to save (he tradition of professionally 
competent research despite its incapacity 
to suggest paradigm shiAv 1 shall con¬ 
clude with (WO observations on the rele¬ 
vance of such work within the accepted 
paradigms of a discipline. First, it Is im- 
portani to build up a critical mass of em¬ 
pirical data on the society on the basis of 
which alone does it become possible to 
pursue arguments within a rational dis¬ 
course Second, as I stated it the begin¬ 
ning. paradigmatic shifts cannot be 
methodologically repllcaied Most of us 
are mtensdy aware of the mediocrity of 
our own efforts. Speaking on a personal 
note, if 1 find i( necesury to continue ai 
my efforts with writing despite my disa|K 
poiniment with myself, it is because i am 
aware that 1 an simfriy doing a holding 
Operation till someone comes along one 
day and transforms the understanding of 
those sociolo^l problems that I find so 
iiHraciabfe hbranwhile 1 can only iransmii 
certain skills lo my students so (hat when 
that person arrives, she does not find a 
complete vacuum of ihoi^ht. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE _ 

A-Way with Their Wor(l)d 

Rural Labourers through the Postmodern Prism 


WHAT Of j|iiitlly tuned out u a rv^irv 
df two itcently puWiihed coltectkMU 
•bout louth Asian hiuofy aod society 
[Haynes and Pnkish 1991 and Pnkaih 
1992} offers a t imel y oppoft unit y to com* 
neni on the inpact and implicuiofM of 
what purports to be an entirely new b(k 
proadi 10 the study of agfarian ehanpe. 
and the role in ibis of peasants and 
aorken in genenJ and unfrae rural labour 
in pariicular.^ At tiines during the im* 
(oediaie past it has seemed as though 
development theory about agricultural 
IdxHjr has ingiloded. a consequence of on 
the one hand econonisis (for CRampk. 
Srinivaian 19N) who reduce it to an 
tpiphenomenon of natbctnaiics. and on 
the ot^ non>econoniMswho question 
ihe very etUience/posiibilay of develop* 
iMM iUelf.^ Into the laiier category falls 
poumodemian. which propounds some* 
Ihlng akin to a form of 'cuHuraJ indi* 
viduaInmV or the politic o-ideologicaJ 
equivalent of bourgeois economic indi* 
vlduabsffl, and which—when combined 
with concepts such as 'roistance' and 
'popular culturd—diluies/downgrades/ 
dlmisses unfreedom and cieaies a space 
for reactiociary politics. In comidermg the 
impaci/implicaiioni of postmodernism, 
therefore, this rvfimv will focus largely on 
tanis by Prafcash, since these provide 
agenda-setting introductions to both col* 
Jectfons and abo constitute a symptcy 
matically poamodern approach to the 
agrarian issues under eomideraiion.' 

ROSC'TtNTLD PO^MOOCRN PKJNM 

Emanating from linguistic/IUerary 
theory end rapidly cedonising the social 
sciences, postmodernism encompasses 
much of the discourse wh ich permeates 
famong others) the subaltern nudies pro* 
iact. new sodal movements, resistance 
theory and pcpular culture The influence 
of its reethocbiogici] and i heoret>cal im¬ 
pact on poliika) practice cannot be under* 
estimated. As elsewhere, the l9Ms has 
witnessed jn India a confluence between 
academic discourse, as projected by the 
subaltern studies series, and the poliiical 
priaice of what are lermad new soaaJ 
movemenu.* The latter consist of en* 
virofimenial movements, composed of 
tribals and fmsi-dwellers, peasants and 
farmers' movements, and more gene* 
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rally the wonwn't movement, which has 
pU^ a prominent role in both the 
ecDlogica) and the new farmers* mow- 
ovnts. It IS frequeiuly arpied. both la 
academic discourse about these move* 
menis, and by the spokespersons of (he 
latter, ihat wh« U on offer here d nothing 
other than a radical new agenda, or a 
complete bcesfi with a socialau/nations* 
hst/cofonial/rmlc past and tbm iltt shape 
of an entirely nrw future. * 

A form of radical conservati sm which 
denies the fixity of mconinifor the theory 
of the floating sjgiufier). ptmodemism 
licenses an anti-univenafsti^ indeier* 
miAtJc decenieriog and thus a rdaiivisiic 
intcrpreiationof social existence, in which 
no particular klemity or piriHica] view 
IS—or can c««r be—pnvilegad.* From 
wHhin a postmodern episacniDfoty. there* 
fora, It II poisibk not merdy todeny the 
necessity and/or desirability of changing 
an eiisiing or traditional political order 
but abo to espousc/endorse fascism with 
a clear consdenct.’ 

In rejecting lotalipng/Eurocentric 
metanarratives, postmodemitn abo 
denies t heieby the possibili ty of a unlvcr* 
sal proceu of socioeconomic develop- 
meni embodied in the notion of history* 
as progiess (regardleu of whether or noi 
this Is actually realised). Such a vimv 
necessarily signab the abolition of the 
Enlightenment proiect. or emancipoiion 
as the object and attainable end of 
historical trtnsfonnaiion. and along with 
it socialcsm and comnuinism. The colkc- 
live is replaced by the auionomous/frmg- 
mented individual subject, aoiioti b guid¬ 
ed not by das strugine/forinarinn ^tnig* 
gle but W sutehern/diic ideatiUes and/or 
those ba^ m 

le gi on, levohuionisiepiacedbyramnancq 
and in tern of the dcsinMe/fpotsibk) 
outcome of such action aocialisn) is 
displaced by bourgeois danocraiy—or 
worse 

In true poaimodcrn faslM. Pnkash 
claims ihM in India the conc e pt ‘agricul* 
turil labour* was constituted by cofomal 
discount the impbcaiion bciiig dial out* 
side the latter it had ao material aistence 
(i992a: 2. * The mail target of hh 

postmodern critique is Marxism in 
general, and in particular iu privileging 
of 'the economic' (1992a; 2. ). I). 12.13. 


lA 13’ld, 21). dUmiiaed by him as 'foun¬ 
dational* <l^2a: 3. 15).' U nsurprisingly, 
iherefora Prdrash regards the Burocen* 
trk/enlightennent/cmancipatory econo* 
m icaJIy-based notion of cla ss di fferent ia- 
lion as inappicabb lo Indian countryside 
(1992a:21), and reiacts this in favour of an 
approach which emphasises the 'cultural’ 
formation of labour (1992a; 3, II. 34. 
35*36). For aample. (he mruni relaiion- 
ship should in his opinion be regarded as 
a form of 'patronage', or a specifically 
'cultural form of power relations’ 
(1992:37). For Prakash. therefore, "the 
usa.of indigenous categories such as 
lajman and kamln allow an empirical ac* 
cess to real life that caicgDries such as 
landlords and labouren do not provide 
easily" (]992a;36). therein <re*)privilegin| 
'indigenous' categories over the discourse 
of political economy find igenous • real, 
polkkal economy •> unreal), a procedure 
which he himself criticises wnh regard lo 
colomal/nationaJisi/Marxist views on the 
free/unfrae labour diuinction 41992a; I. 
6). It also coidirms the ideahii nature of 
his approach; that is. ihe doiial of in ob* 
Kctive maliiy indepe^ni of and beyond 
the immediaie perception of the indivi¬ 
dual subject—no false consciousnesi, in 
ocher words (for example, see Prakash 
I992a:3j. 

Pvt of the difficulty here is that ihe 
corKTpt TaNe* consciousnexs is itself 
episiemologially impermissible within a 
postmodern framework. Since Pnkash 
noi merely accepts but cetebrites the 
plufiliiy of the ideological. by definition 
no form of consciousness can be ctie* 
gorised as 'false*. Generally speaking, 
postmodernism rejects consckMisness of 
class as an Eurocentric co nc e pt (hai in¬ 
volves an Outsider' unaccqxaMy imput* 
11 ^ a pottticaUy lypropr ia ta, k>pG$^ cors* 
sbtem and historically necessary set of 
universalistk beliefs to particular tock^ 
economic agents. Howmvr. without a con¬ 
cept of consdousness that discriminates 
between notiyns of 'true' and 'false* 
(which in (urn entaib the theorisation of 
a politics Ihat transcends the randomness 
of non*specific/amorpboui confHctIve 
practices), it becomes possible to identify 
each and mvry single compceicnt of beha* 
viour/adivity (or cxblence)as >«i another 
form of 'resistance*.'^ 
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Owtlilw yo um od tr ti fc iiw t of 
Pmkaili hu coBMptnlty 4eeoopM 
offtrioB ntetfom from Ibeir muaitH (• 

bm, k bccomo potdMe 
not iMrdy lo4cfiy qwicncfc^ftoty 
of powfT earcii<d-ffom-ohg»e (■ ctesi 
rule) but oaMoHy »imtn (Hk udftlKli* 
lioQi of prodyctioo thuft noK beco«« io- 
itoad evidence of pcH>i tf<M idicd»freBi- 
bekw (KsUttnee * popuhr cukure » 
coraival)* Accordinfly. for Prokuh (se« 
belo«) And Hijmet and Prmktth <1991: 2. 
17) !he fntllly of p9i«r-o«fcuod -froco • 
•biw liccnMi (tw iotmiKe that aiTKaf* 
lur«l worhen and bonded lebourm could 
haw Riukrad it inoperable had ihey 
chown to do 10 : that iheydidnoc «(bee 
taken aa evidence both for Ui non^cocr* 
dve/nofl-c9ipl«taiive natute and for the 
claiB (hat, where it opcraici, rulini da« 
power ii eiercited with the coeteiu of the 
labourer him/henelf and nor agaiAA ihe 
wiiha of the latier. When OMibincd with 
non-<laM*ipedflc coocepu luch ai kwry* 
day formi of reiietance* and 'popular 
cultuie', ihciefoie. (he acilons/brikfi !»• 
puted to airkxiltural uorken and unfree 
labour can be <rT*)prctenied by poet* 
modemiun ai proof not iuet of (he fmc* 
lured/ienuoue or even non-exitieiti 
character of ruling clau power but abo 
of a cormponding procae of worker 
•ei f -empower ment. 

ftESI9TANCa THhOUCH POfVtAB 

CuLivaE 

It a impourble to understand the 
political impact of poetmodem diicoune 
Oft issuer to do with agrinan change and 
deveiopment gcncraJly without reference 
to Ihe way in which postmodcmiim fuses 
with and is simultaneously reinforeed by 
the ccmcepti 'resistance' and ^popular 
cutture*, both of which structure the col* 
lection edited by Ktyocs and Prakash 
(1991). The endorsement by the latter of 
'resistance' and 'popular culture' is due in 
part to the way in which such concepts 
challenge the notron of passivity by 
recogmiiiif Ihe voice and action of those 
hbiorka] cat^ories (women, agriculiunil 
labourers, tribals. petunti) usually 
pet ia ived as mute and/or dominated 
[Haynes and Prakash 199l;l). Igff; Adas 
]99l;29t. 292; Prakash 1992i*42f. On the 
face of it. therefore, such a proccu can 
be viewed as poUlicaUy progressive, 

Within a postmodern framework that 
links 'resisUrK^ to the ideotofkal plurali¬ 
ty of the sut^. 'popidar cuhur^ becoma 
idemined with the *voice from bdow'. and 
action based on this accordingly consti* 
tues an authentic otpression of the 
democratic will. Conscdurntly. anythmg 
and everything essociated with its 
gmsioots man ifeiUlion. now i ncreasinfty 
cekebraced in that most fashtortabk form 


of power Bwrciiid ffosi bdau, the 'pri¬ 
mordial* riMb (cmsni^^teowoiAg) 
assodaied with *eanuvil* [Bakhtia 
)9l4:l22fl), auioantkaDy becomes the 
embodimeu of d em ocr a tic espreuion.” 
The difTicuby with tbb is that once the 
'popular' b accepted as aa untnediaied 
conatnjct (or the 'aaiural* voice of the 
paopk). it follows that whai k desirable 
bccomai whMcver the >epular* says is so; 
in short, a procedort that faib to ask 
preebdy how such views tie constructed, 
by whom, and for what poUtkaJ ends. 

la Uiit connectioa it k pv haps saJutary 
to recall two iDterrelaied points First, 
'popular culture is asaociMtd hiMOrically 
with the easergesKe of iWh century Euro¬ 
pean Baiionafefl motomcMs [Burke I9glj. 
Hence the importance to the latter of 
'reinventing' aaditional folklork concepts 
linkir^ an ohnicaUy-specific homoge- 
tMous 'paop b * to a particular territory, 
ihcieby mibkOui^ a pobtiCD-ideDlogical 
claim to its own rightful place/space and 
simultaneously denying any riv^ claimi 
to chk made by a 'foreign* occupying 
pow e r. And second, that in its attempt to 
undermine the caceptionaliu image of 
Gennan fasekm, *1he nghi has rethought 
ill analyiri of National Socialism in pan 
by borrowing, aMering. and often giavHy 
dkiorting thaconcepu. avethodsand con- 
dusiOAi of social hiHory. The right’s 
discourse is filed wnh pkas to normaliK 
the study of Nausm. to empaihive wiih 
the HttSe man and to recognise that many 
aspects of Ihe Third Beich. mcMing its 
am ImiumIuus acta, woe in unique.. It 
was history from below whidi first sought 
lo reconstruct non-elite groups’ pei up - 
tioftsof fascism*' [Nolan 19M:52; on this 
point, see abo Habermas I969:209rf|. 

The metamorphosk of 'popular cuhui^ 
from a passive to an active hmorkal cole 
k in turn linird to its being the source of 
self*qn p ow am« et medtasini the everyday 
forms of cesatancr* associated with the 
work of Scott tmi; 1996; 1990; 1992). 
This 'resktaiKc' framework has now been 
extended to include not only individual 
actions undertaken by subordinates with 
the object of obstruciing/doiying the pro¬ 
cess of material appropriation (for oum- 
pk. poachii^ fooc-drigging. pdfering. ar¬ 
son, dissimubtion. flight) but abo those 
muhetde forms/conteos which in hk vi^ 
similarly obstruct/deoy the process of 
ideological lubordiaation (linguistic 
disguises, rkual codes/bg^ssion, taverns, 
fairs, rumours, folktales, songs, gestures, 
lOkeskThcitnplicaiioa isihai opposition 
to the ekisting social order derives from 
a hUherto undiscov er e d authentic grass¬ 
roots voice (•» 'popular culture', tar- 
nival*). which can be re>p<esented by 
postmodernian as a depoMiicised dis¬ 
course untairved by discrrdiird overar- 


dkng aeDlMnmhes. ^ Lite the 'moral 
econom y * position of E P Thompson 
(l99l:ll4fT>. primacy is allocated to 
evkoms, u^Uom. culture, and practical 
as these already mist withm (he peasan¬ 
try and the working class, a view which 
contrasts with that of Marxists who have 
tended to emphasise the backward-look¬ 
ing. poHticaily leactionary and hktorKally 
transcendent it4e of much of what passes 
for resiiiance based on an already oisiing 
'popular culture* (racism, nationalism, 
letigion). Lenin (t96l:)49fn. for exampk, 
wanted against the opponuiakic aapousal/ 
endorsemeni of spontaneous contlict 
'from below' simply because this happen¬ 
ed to be taking place, and emphasis^ iO' 
stead the importance of party organisa- 
lion structured by a specifically political 
input into the formation of what would 
eventually become a conKiousncss of 
class. 

The politiaJly conservative nature of 
the 'resistaned fiim«irork is clear from hi 
episiemologkal lineage, both outside and 
wHhin texts by Scott himself. 1b begin 
wiih. ihai aspeci of Scott's framework 
which is most frequently invoked and/or 
celebrated for its iwvelty^everyday forms 
of resistance—is not in fact new. An 
almost identical concept of non-confron¬ 
tation with the Mate, a form of indirect 
poUlical action known as the 'theory of 
small deeds', was actually pioneered by 
Russian populkK during the late I9lh cen¬ 
tury (Utechin I9g4]. More imporianily, 
much of I he t heory w hk h preriguiet the 
'resisiancc' framework is already present 
in an earlier text by Scott (l96l94fT, 
ll9fT). where he endorses bach the 'limited 
good' argument of George Fosier (1965) 
and the 'culture of poverty* ()iesis advanc¬ 
ed by Oscar Lewis (1962). 

Together with Foster and Lewis. Scoil 
aiuibuies ruial impoverishment and the 
lack of economic devolopmeni to cultural 
factors operating within the peasantry 
itself, ^asanc societies everywhere ere 
traditional and thus closed economic 
systems, governed by the politics of scar- 
dty. or what Scott (foUowing Poster's 
'bmited good* aifusncnt) lerrm a ^consunt- 
pie* ofieriuiion: that is. a zero-sum situa¬ 
tion which assumes rigidly fixed or 
'natural' shortages. Accordingly, rural 
society remains largely outside of and im¬ 
pervious to the capjiaJbi system, both the 
process and ef fects of sodo- economk dlf- 
krw iatioA are contained, and t raditional 
culture survives intact Such a framework 
osts all petty commodity producers in the 
role of a pan-hisiorKal. stereotypical non* 
accumulating peasant proprietor (the 
Chayanovian peasant family farm, in 
other words), the bask 'other' of develop' 
men! theory wmI E^nnlng strategy.'^ For 
Scott, Foster and Lewis, therefore, 
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m ccoMiiMCftly b«efc«vd 
I Ivydy beciMir Ihf)' wtM to be (eho»ce). 

^ t^eauae of non-econocfiic reasons 
(culture), and because of reaaom to be 
found within fural society itself. 

In many wiys. Scott has not oeparted 
. ttibecamially from the theoretical analysb 
which Mructured his orifinal *constanl- 
pic/'limited goodV*cuUure of poverty* 

' approach. Hmce ihe myth of a stereo* 

(lypicalty undiffereniiaied/non*accumu* 

I latirtft, subustencc'oriented. resistance* 

I enfatini peasantry which pervades his 
j curreni work, is prefiguicd in earlier 
j views^ on the one hand reprding a pre* 

, given situation of'natural* matefiaJ scar* 
t dry (a view he shares with neoclasskai 
P economic theory), and on the other con* 
I eerning the presencc/role of levcllmg 
, mechanisms (wealth traded for prestige) 
I, whereby act ual/poientiaJ rKh peasants are 
t made to disgorge their surpluses by the 
i village poor through camiNakaque re^n* 

4 bulive rituals (rwsta. potlathi.a process 
I which can be perceived as nidence of sue* 

5 cauful resistance* from^below mediaied in 
I the form of popular culture.^* 

t In one Importam respect. hovv^r. the 
t most recent work of ^*011 breaks with 
^ that of Foster and l«wis: unlike the latter. 

P for whom triAtional culture was pcrceiv* 
I ed in negative terms because it constituted 

* an obstacle 10 economk derelopmcnt. for 

* Scott^as for new social movements 

* theoryand post modernism'•e he meaning 

* of iradiiiona) culture has now been recast 
1 in positive termsV In keeping with his 
d postmodern pfedHectioA. Scott inverts the 
I* argument of Foster and Lewis regarding 
** the refatiomhp between CEO nomic dodop- 
d ment and cuhure: precisely because it Is 

an obstacle to dcvelopmeni. iherefore, 
J trediitonar (« popular) cuhure can now 
^ be ceiebiited by means of the 'resistance* 
B theory framework. 

By retaining much of the Foster/t«wis 
fmmework, yet reversing its negative 
iheonsaiion of cuhure. Scoo represents in 
an even more poetically conservative form 
(I their central vgumeni about the relation• 
V ship between culture and economic 
li development. Much the same is true of 
(t Prikash’s <l992a:lk)essentia]bt ariumeni 
)t that colonialism made very little impaci 
tl on India, and that there remained under* 
o neaih a 'real* India largely undisturbed by 
p its coming/going. This, of course, permits 
0 him not only to reify and celefaraie an in* 
^ digenous discourse as an authentic‘other*, 
m resisting ecooomic develop ment success* 
** fully, but also to reclassify agrarian in- 
P* tlitulions such as debt bondage as part of 
rr this indigenous discourse; in dvort. rvot as 
d unfreedom (* *n economic relation) hut 
tt, nther as part of thn underlying *other* 
nets* («• s natural occurrmce). 


1 
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^ AMMiT tiiACfrr Fitv 

A pobiicai economy of unfree labour 
begim by focusing on the labour-power 
of the subjeo as private property, and 
hence as an actual/potcntial co th m odiiy 
over which is owner has disposition. 
Unlike a fne bbourer, who b aMe to enter 
or withdraw from the labour market at 
will, due to the operation of id e otogical 
constraint s or extrareconooac coercion an 
unfret worker b unaMe personally to 
commodify hb/her own libour*power. 
Like chattel slavery, iherefom production 
relationships such as debt bondage or 
peonage contract and indentured labour, 
all of which may email a penod*speciric 
loss on the part of a debtor and/or his 
kinsfolk of the capacity to sdl their 
labour-power at pr^ailing free market 
rates, cannot be regarded as free wage 
labour. Unlike chattel slavery, howler, 
where the pmon of the slare b itKif the 
subiea of an economk traraaciion, in the 
case of a bonded, contract or indeniured 
labourer it is the latter's icbour-power 
which is bought, sold, and controlled 
Without the consent of its owner.** )ust 
as Scott post modernises ard thus invent 
the meaning 0 f culture found in the work 
of Foster and linvii. so Pralmsh and other 
post modernists invert the mesning of 
unfreedom. 

In the posiirDdem framework ot laussig 
<I9M; 1987). for example, the debt 
peonage reliiion encountered in the 
Putumayo region of F^u dining the 
Upper Amaaon rubber boom of the early 
1900s merges into and becomes ihXhing 
more than a specifically ailiural mani* 
fesiation of Irreducible *aiherness'/dif* 
krenct: accordingly, unfreettom possesses 
only a dbcurtive existence, linked to the 
construction by colonists of a myiholo* 
gkal/folkk>ric image of in^genous hor* 
rof/terror (based on savagery/rehellious* 
ness/caniubalsm), and proiccfcd by them 
onto the iriM workforce they recruiled/ 
employed. Rasher than cooncciing ihe ex* 
btence of cerrv/un freedom in such a con* 
ten to struggbs over (he commodiricairon 
of labour'power, and identifying thereby 
a spev'ifically economic rob for terror in 
(he enforcemeni of unfreedom whkfi in 
turn Ikenves the process of capital ac* 
cumulation, he deprivikges/banishrs 
economict and reifks tdesdogy.*' 

Unsurprisingly. Taussig (1984:491, 49S; 
1917.2?, M. 442*43) opts instead for the 
non-econofflic/ianatcness of Foucault's 
postmodtro concept of povrer, vyhereby 
the or te b e of terror becomes an bntKMial 
end m iiadf; in short, a Nieuschean view 
of terror/unfreedom as chaotic, purpose* 
less, and hence urKhanging/undiangea* 
ble. The resulting analyaU oscillates 
uneasily betweea two compel iog dis 


couraa ^(Wi debt peoMte.ia ite Upper 
Amaaon region: one by Roger Casement 
condeiMing the use of unf ree labour for 
rubber produdion, the other by emptoyen 
supporting ii use, and (because of 
*epi$temic murk*) neither of which accor¬ 
ding (o IhuMig <1994:470. 494; 19f7: 
27*21. 29) k is possible to categorise as 
true or false.'* Like other rwisioniiis, 
Tkusiig coma near not just to endorsing 
(he ‘lasy naiwe* myth, but also to dues- 
ikMiiBg both the actuality of terror—as 
distinct from the efTtcacy of discmine 
about (his (■ uncorroborated 'stories* 
which art believed, and thus poiiesi a 
materiality regardless of whether or not 
they are accurate)—and ultimately the 
reasons for together with the existence of 
debt peonage itself.'* 

The more recent postmodern (rt*)inicT* 
pmanons of unfreedom by Prakaih (199Cln; 
19906; 1992a; 19926; and McCreery 1990) 
not only attempt to give voice to the mute 
indigenous subject of Ibussig's analysis, 
but in so doing push the problematic 
theorisation of unfreedom structuring hU 
poiimodern framework to its logical con¬ 
clusion. Since Ihuisig does not address the 
issue of how unfreedom was perceived 
Trom below’ by the tribal worker, for him 
the question of a negaiivt/positive percep* 
tion of such a rdaiion by the subject of 
labour does not arise, and consequently 
remains open. In seeking to answer 
precisely this question, and attempting to 
supply this missing voice*rrom*below, 
texts by both Prakesh and McCreery il* 
lusiracr how a postmodern and revisionist 
concept of unfreedom k compatible with 
the concept ‘popular culture' and 
'rmrstance* theocy. 

1 ike Tausvv. Prukavh (I990h: 197*9H) 
mainiainv that because it lacked a discur* 
Mve form in (he pretolonial era, debt 
bondage in ita* Indian siare of Bihar auto* 
maticuUy had no relational existence As 
with his TCMskm/Jemaienalisaiion of the 
world/(wordsI of agricukural labour 
generally, theiefore. Prakadi also revises 
the meaning of Ms unfree component: the 
maierialily uf ihe latter is similarly dis* 
niisved as pan of economicdiscoursc, and 
the relation itselt consequently recast in 
more benign rrmv. He concludes that un* 
treedom is ihe significant and invented 
other of 'coloiial discourse', and conse* 
quenily that freedom is the correspond* 
mgly unacceptable embodiment of loulis* 
uig EurocentiK notions of human destiny. 
Accordingly, the anti uni versa Using/ 
decentered postmodern analysis of 
Prakash objects to (and thus denies the 
efficacy/ex isle nee oO unfrsdom for two 
symptomatic reasons (I992a:4. 14*17). 
I irst. because it operated mih a umver* 
sal and enlightenment notion of slavery, 
the abolition of which was used by the 
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nwiansmtivs of cotonni uid ca|fctalisi 
discourse, free Itbour is privikied es Ihe 
loub&ing 8$eiit of uru^rsal profres& Lile 
neocUssiCil economic iheory, which 
precludes a connection between captulisin 
and unfitedom by redefimri the laiter as 
free wane labour, postmodernism dis* 
mivsn bonda^ as a figment of western 
discourse, ihrnby bamshini ii from in 
digenous accifnulaiKMi and simutianeous 
ly reifying unfreedom as a cultural isthef' 

Against ifas it is possible to make a 
number of poinis To begin with, not the 
least of the many difficuhies which con 
from the postmodern fiamework ol 
Prakash is iH refusal to countenance any 
aliernaiive lo a spccirically bourgeois/in> 
dividualiM concept of freedom, iherehy 
Ignoring completely the socialist approach 
in which unfreedom is negated by collew 
tive freedom based on class As wiih 
Thussig. moreover, ihis sympioniatically 
poci modern luistde-ol •disco urse/Unguage 
(here is noihir% i irw is a pa Ipably idcalisi 
posiiion And again like Taussig. Prakavh 
fails accordingly lodisiinguish between an 
fdfo/ofv ol unfreedom fwhi^ mt) indeed 
have been abseni, ah hough precisely what 
coiistiiuies proof of ihis remains pro 
bkmaticiund (^/p<rounfiredcMii. whu'h 
had a material existence ihat predated col 
onialism (regardless oi whether or nor« 
was ideniified by iis subbed as such) 

Similarly, the difficulties inio which 
Prakash gets la a result or his rejection 
of ■ specifially economic concept of 
fee/uniree labour am illustrated bv his m 
ability 10 thconK the connection between 
unfreedom and the market Hence the 
reson to moralising when oonfionied by 
thar cooiisience. as evidenced by his view 
(1992a ihai The market, ii lurns oui, 
was nothing hui a caniiiscd name given 
lo certain sord id events* and his refernwe 
to rhe markei as a 'euphemism* lor cOcr 
cion (1992a 29>. whereas m economic 
terms the concept ‘marker is actually an 
andthesis of coeicion His mabiUiy to 
undersund sshy the segmentiiion of ihr 
labour marka frepucmly occurs along 
ethnic or gender lines (1992a JlfO derives 
from a similar cause sifKe on the one 
hand it involves the demonhaaiion of 
sworkers* struggles by irmfcrinini/deflcc 
ling consciousness of clax into (false) 
elhnic/naiiona) consciousness and con 
flict. yti on ihe other to probe the surface 
appearance of ethnic/national/gender 
identity is forbidden lo postmodernism, 
the underlying Cfoundanonal’) reasons 
for segmenting the labour market is noi 
a question iha can be posed within such 
■ framework 

This problem keeps coming back to 
haunt Prakash Notwiihsianding ihe 
claim (hat hirraNhical inversion in oral 


tradition «ts a form of'ledsfancC pnc' 
tised by unfree labour mihe southern pan 
of Bihar in eastern lodia. therefore, he 
finally concedes (hau after all. it mighi 
jusi tw (he case that Hhe lesisiaine con 
tamed m oral traditions «ns not parti 
cularly significant, they may hast made 
ihe burden of bondage a bttk easief lo 
shoulder, motferated (he im pact of hierar 
chy, hut did lai k to change (he 'real* con 
ditioii of Ihe Bhuinyas one may say ihai 
ihe oral trade ions deluded ihc Bhumyas 
inioihmkmgihsi they were reconstituting 
hierarchy uisd labour relations when, in 
faci.iheydid rKXhuig of (he son* |Prakash 
1991 J70| In Other words, whal is 
idealised as a form of 'revstaAce* may 
amount lo no more than a conieatually/ 
hicioricallv specihe lorm ul false 
cOnsCIOUMKSV 

Another symptomatic te« in this regard 
IS Ihai by Met reef y. svhere Ihc culturally 
based ttMsiame* theory of Scoii is 
similarly deployed in order to invert ihe 
nKamng ol un ireedom on lOflce plania 
iMins in (tuaiemala during ih« laie I9ih 
century Despitr noting thai *‘tocce. the 
codee pUnicrs reasoned, svas what rhe 
Indian undersiood. lorce would do. and 
foice was whji the Indians got**, ihar 
"labour reciuiicrs and siate agenis in 
vfllagcs yailed workers heat and defrauded 
them, kidnapped their wises and children, 
and burned then houses", that Irum the 
ll’h)s **ihe aaie had the ability to 
deliver effectae and immediaie violence 
to Ihe couniDiide^. and that 'iife on the 
run and cut ^ from ihe community. 

wasprvcaaous | Labour contnciora 
and village aralwnuetk, p rma e d to dehver 
labour, incrcasmgJy look (heir acarch 
for Iworkers) inlo every amer of the 
municipality, making evasion more dif 
rKuh''. McCfKryt1990161.164.166.166) 
nevertheless claims that ihe stale was 
possesless lo cnlorcc unlrcedom on the m 
digenous popubiion*' bor (hi$ reason, 
he theorises dx drbi borsdage relaiion m 
a posiiisc fariiion. as a mechanism (hat 
enabled rural workers * 1 o foae fioni their 
employers as much money as pocaibte*’. 
accordingly, bonded labov is subsumed 
by McCrvery <1990)67. |«9, 172) under 
Ihe rubrK Of 'culture* which^ilong with 
folk laics dances. leltgKMS ceremony and 
riiual—becomes yet another form of un 
problemaikally successful Tesiuance* on 
rhe part of indigerwus communities 

1his revisionist posiiion. in whKh 
unfreedom is regard by McCreery as 
evidence of ihc enhanced bargaining 
power of agncultural labour (« worker 
'self empoweimenl*). is itself a vanani of 
Ihe postmodern view of Prakash-^a view 

to which Scoti (1976 231) also subsenbew 
whereby unirce workers svmbohcaOy *wm* 
(carnivakHiuc) bariles m the ideoiogical 
domain whKh m economK lermv they 


eiiher lose or do not fight bt many ways, 
the attempt by postmodernism to revise 
Ihe meaning of unfreedom constituiei a 
new variety of funciionalism The old 
funciMMiaJism maintajned that the survival 
ol a particular muiiutional form (such as 
religion) was linked lo its capaciiy lo 
sarislv basic societal needs, thereby con* 
iribuiing to « hai was perceved as social 
stahiliiy. critiques pomcedoui, howvw, 
ihii amounied to a framework in which 
insijiutions were functional* fur'thoaC' 
who rule By contrast, the new functiona* 
lism of post modern theory argues that the 
continued esiscnce of instiiuhonal forms 
such as indemuie and debt bondage ii 
similarly linked lo their ability to meei 
basic social needs, bui ihis i ime noi of the 
subjacis bui rather of ihe objects of rule. 
Ihai IS. unlrerdom as a leiMionship ihat 
IS perceived as being funciioiul for*ihose* 
who*ruied This, ii will be recalled, is 
precisely the claim made by logeJ and 
I ngerman (1974) m whai amounied lo a 
defence ol planuiion sLvery m the 
anitfbellnm Amcricdii souih 

( l>N< UJSION 

The real imponance of posimiidermim 
lies in lU iheoretical impact on political 
pneme it lorbids socialism, encourages 
bourgeois democracy, and alkiwv fascism 
Where agniu Mural labour is concerned, 
the consequences of such an approach am 
dear Inadmuiingthai‘ihccomploiiyof 
drawing ssKh a [posimodcrA) ponrait 
makes 1 1 di I He uli lo measurr the c hanging 
foriunes-^or r^ihei ihe immiserisaiion*^ 
of agriculIural labourers in India ovet the 
last two ceniuriec*. therefore. Prakash 
(1992a 46) finatty recognives the eonser* 
vaitvt poliiiral effect of his tdealiii 
fiamewtnk the impossibiMiy of anatysirfg 
(he material basis of eiplmution. and 
thus foimulaiing poliiicaJ sduiions based 
on ihc ideniity of ihe subj&i as worker 
Ironically, postmodernism, popular 
culture and icsiciapu iheury have all com* 
btned to in vert/(culvert j ihe famous die* 
lum of Oranwci <1971 175) about the 
nature of political aciiOA instead df 
pcsstmism of ihe spirit and opnmism of 
Ihe will, they now license optimism of the 
spirit and pesainiism of the will 

This point applies with pariicular force 
to the problem of unfree labour Given a 
postmodern teleology, whoeby freedoiri 
n not merely linked to (he hourgeots/in 
dividual discourse of British coionialism, 
but also wrongly finds iisdosure in such 
a discourse, two things feflow first, a 
cniique of frerdom is incorrealy equated 
wiih a self empowering critique of col* 
omahsm and capiialisffl. and second, a 
defeiKC of freedom is misleadingly con* 

Hated wiih a defence of colomaliim and 
capiialnm Siah a iramewoik overlooks 
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the pmeocc of «o ih«rn«iK polktcir 
triiKiory—tiM iprintint from the 
Bniighcenmefli—which regirdi unfree* 
4oin as a negation not of bourgccHs in* 
dividualktn but mher of the collective 
freedom of the working cits in a sociaJlu 
aonim. Bui ihelaiierisofcounea future 
that postmodernism denies, and conse* 
duenlly in form of freedom r$ not one 
lhai is recognised. 

INum 

1 The iev| which follows pursues m grraicr 
deiAil s^me issues ■rising oui of earlier ar- 
I Kies I Brass leei: Bnss and Bernsrein 
1992]. An addiiioaal consideranon here is 
that one of ihc books (Prahash 1992) is t 
cofitriburkNi lo a new series of edited key 
iciis on a fiariicular iseue, preceded in cacti 
caseby lengthy iniroduciion Thecbjeeior 
ihe latier is **io cnikally atsess ihe siace of 
ihe an on its ihciM» chin ihe hiscorso* 
giaptiical shifts that hiK oocvrred unee ihe 
I heme emerged, icitMk old ptcbkmi. open 
up questions which were considered closed, 
locate (he theme withm w>der hisiorio- 
graphwil dcbaies, and pose new issues of 
inquiry by whkh further wort may be made 
possible** IPnkash I992*«il|. Other siinilar 
collecllons in this senes iivlude Hardiman 
(19921. Ray (1992) and Siria (1992) 

2 Rk a mcent aticmpi to posimodcvnise 
devolopmeni theory, see Pieterse (1992). 
Sympiomai ally, rather ihan engagmi wah 
polMics/thaory lo whwh ii nofiposed. much 
poslAKMiern dheoune simply dismisses by 
chronotogising. hence the fivipieni raeourse 
to (hr peefli *poiJ* (eg, *posj<Mara4im*. 
*posi indusinar>. which^lihc posi— 
modernism iiwtr'<oouiiuB anairempt to 
ddineaie a s’loaire of a particular debate 
wilhoul having lo confront il ihcorriKally 
and poliCKtlly Ohis argumeni /posiiion is 
of the pasi and nerd noi detain us here*). 
The only ktiiimaie application of the term 
*posr IS lo adiviiy connected with ihe 
dettvery uf letlos 

] li ntuii he emphaused ihai boihs'oUcviKKis 
under review contain useful (csiv ihe con* 
lems/argumeni of whK’h on ocumoo impli- 
ciity challenge ihe rmsHsnwi editorial vtc» 
of Pmkash for eumple. Baies and ( arter 
( 1992 ) presem a rather levs opiiinisiic ver¬ 
sion of unfreedom as ihis applies to ihe 
rmuH niem of i ribah as indeni u led m«n in 
labour for Assam and Maurilius. hui un¬ 
fortunately have link lo sa) aboul ks un- 
pvrianl role in ihe capiialisl lesiiucluring 
of Ihe planiaimn (on this point, compare 
Behai and Mohapaira ( 1992 ) I Similarly, ihc 
irti by Adas (1991 .jflO, yOl) siwes a 
wHcoinc caseai lo coumer nsefcnrhussasiu 
ervdorsemcnis of ihe 'resisunce* iheory ol 
!kotl 

4 The subahern Hwdivs projevs rs presenied 
in—bui by nc means confined lo the tol- 
leclion of leviv edited hy Ranaiit (jgha 
<1992491: a urung endofwmnil of Ihc Uttci 
IS coniained in Haynes and Prakash 
(I99h14)and Adas (1991 296) for discus 
sions from differcni perspeciives of new 
social mommen i s as ginhal phenomena, see 
.Maier (I9fit|, Puentes and hrank (1999). 
hekstein'(I9t9v howerahei and Craig 


(Mb. EnPqi AMm ()t«2L Cdnu 
(M2), ibd (he eeniHbuiMa by hlducci. 
Ueltu, and to W es ew e (1992). 
ARhough FueBtes and pimk (1999:114. 
197-89) are eonvet lo Obcerve (hat *aew* 
social ihosoiseMs aie weiths new nor com¬ 
prehensible Mhoui refnence to ctaas eom- 
poMion. (hey mmakenly behesc that “tti 
the ihird world social asoseme m a arc 
predominantly taipidar/woriing claai*. aad 
ihus overesitmaie the toetahai coMcm and 
poieniial of suehnsobdrtarioo PoraAteva- 
Sion of the dvserteMe beisieca MaruiA 
and Ihc egoeerark resource mobiliiaiion 
Iheory of coHMive action ihac aruciurcv 
much new social mowmerns aaaJysiv tae 
Melucci (I9I9:184'92) 

5 As has been argued Htewhert (Brau, 
fionheOAuRg k I he doMl by the poai modern 
dtscouiv of nem social arosem em s (ev^ 
feminists, cribals, peatonti. farmers, 
women) of hrMory/nsodemicy/socialism/ 
class on Ihe one hand, and on ibe other uv 
reafTiraration of peataM/ahnre/gender 
essennahsmv ts in the Indian comeit par* 
ncularly supportive of the neopopuhst/ 
commanal/naiKinahu divourse of the 
BiP/VHP/ltSS 

6 Unksa u ii to be regarded as innate, im* 
muubk. and therefore pan of ’nature', any 
concept of differeiKe* has—and can only 
AVT have—Its origin in a davs siruciure 
which r«u assembles and then sdeofogn aHy 
consecrates ti. By coafeinng a natural* 
fiMiy on 'differerKe'. postmodefrusts « ho 
retfy/eiaeMialne a wmuiiaAaDtnly naiuiahse 
(he (bowrgeo«s|socin<ecOAemH order whuh 
cotssltucts I his (hisioricaHy-specific noimn 
of) ‘difference’ in the fwsi place 

7 On the cOTfWtMM between peumuderm^, 
hAguisiK dacoftstiuciKNi. deceMering/ 
de^iuileging and fasersm. sec Kermode 


(Mf:W}^|g) tod Ukmm (1981). 

I Ii ttMU be aoud Hum. qd iJda petal. ai 
on ao many otlwn, Prikaih ndopti ■ con* 
imdietory poabion. Accordingly, be obam- 
vea that dacoucw Mtlyais doca m <Mi "pa- 
mm the rccepiit'O'* of ecruin caiagonaa arta 
concepts as true or fabe** (]992a:l). which 
would saem to accept the poasibility of oto* 
icctim valuation ihai he wbaequenily 
dcflici. Similirly. having dismissed un¬ 
freedom as an instaiion of colonial dii- 
couraa Prakwh concadca \tmt the latter was 
merdy mvokiag ruka about slavery contain¬ 
ed in Ihe enrber diseoune of the indigenous 
‘Other* (I992a;$|. And despiie coaceding 
that ‘‘men relaiivcly privilcgad groups can 
particspaie mi resistance^ Haynes and 
Prikash (1991,4) imiacdiatcty coniindici (hit 
by observing ihai "obviously we rvk out as 
rcstaianee those Miom of donwnani groups 
that only further their dommaiiun**, 

9 Notwiihttaading hii corfad refaction of 
Marsiwn In lerms of an ’cvononusiic* arul 
*We«i European model' (l9V2a .2l. }y 46), 
Prakash nmcrihelest utilises a number of 
Hariisi eategoTMi. such as ihe formal/real 
subsumption of labour, nth pcasani and 
prolPartani. surplus appropriation, and 
class (I992i .24, 26, 27. 29; l99Qa:Z). The 
most obvious of the many difficulties pos- 
<d by thi s eckci ic approach *% t he eaisience 
of a contradiction between on the one harvJ 
ihe way in whKh post modernism accepts 
unly Ihe surface appearance of idenliiKs 
sukh as eihPK'iry and nationalism, and on 
the other ihe Mar list iheorisaiionof these 
same adenlities as ihe false consciousness 
of (‘foundalkrsil') coercive/etploiiative 
class relattonshfts which license the eii tac¬ 
tion by tandhdders of surplus-labour or 
surplus-valur from ihcw labourerv Insofar 
as hr allempts lo combine ■ poslmodern 
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ffiMKirfc wWi tilMMi conpoMM of a 
Mifiin MitjitiL llwifo w , PTtkatk pigplai 
(lACMfly inth Ihne OHMuly incoioptfMe 
(|id«U>^iispthv) iheoiimiom of Hie wm 
RlalioMl form. 

10 Tlw ‘ounenc^ ii ricqucmly coofuicd wkli 
'miiuiice' te nincwtrdpil by Pnkasb 
<l9ft2*!a3) when be MXei that "itadint 
d iw caance in che nritufil form whaeh laail- 
hoiJcri af¥l laboufm Ined ihcir socW bm 
ii..4ifnaih baeauK, ii embropologicei 
eiMiM of villaic India amply demonairaM, 
inaeociioiii imbued wtih inscMwkMtt 
et anl« hknichy ud pMriarchy appesc to 
ha«« the Ham of uaqueiiioned habiii, ai 
maiten of emjday romiae!* 

It Dnurptiilnply, Scwi (IOW^.173) idemir«ee 
the carnivnl u mlManee incanieie. "the 
ritual location of uninhibuad speech, ihe 
only place where unrfomiaared ducewne 
pmMwlMc ihflcaoanoaervflHy; Wat 
pretcncei Uk]. obaaqiuouaaaH. or add¬ 
les of DrcufflSocuiion* toriplBal emphasn). 
In keepini wkh lUa view of carahwt. Dirts 
0^1) maiMaifts thac rtfifioue fesii^ls in 
louih India were evamplM of power evr- 
ased'from Mow. Such a new omlooi s the 
eitcM CO wtach camaval not merely dors not 
chalknfte but aciwally reinforeet and 
juHiflei che exiHini sociol siructwre, and is 
therefore mom accurately caietoriwd ai a 
form of social control for power4«crvi«cd* 
rrom*above) kOrihe way inwhsch ihecar* 
niviletoue in India Nm on occaMon ter>ed 
CO reinforce communaUiiiv see Caahman 
(1975) and Freicag (I9t9|. 

12 More tecendy. Scoci (I990:s) has admrtccd 
chat hii artalysis "shares wich posimeder* 
flism ..the ctaivkiion ihai chere K no social 
location or analytical poaM km from which 
che iruih value of a te«c or diKourse may 
be Judfed". 

U The detcripcion of peaiani economy as 
‘noBiWOduciiv^. totethrr wich the viewr ihat 
Umlicd food* not only reulis in ‘ociemc 
iodividualiiin’ but is also siruciuivd by a 
perception of all resources available to the 
rural conununicy as fWihe (* 'naiural*), sat- 
fe«s that Foster (1962:52; 1967:297. Ml) 
subscribes CO Chaynnmsan neopopulism' 
accordiiifJy, chr observaiion that '*w«alch. 
litc land, it somechini chac ii uiherenl in 

nature [^aier 1967: 296,299] naiurilises 

andihui kfiiimises theinequaIkies which 
occur in the Bfrvian clnat hokiur. 
Elsrahere [Brass 1991 j ti has been arfwed 
that the neo •populist copc r ms which flne* 
Cure Chayanovsan theory of peasant 
economy alto sIiiicIur a omunen cpiaie* 
molofical iineafe Chac can now be traced 
from the moml acejnomy alumni and the 
'middle peasant* ihesis co the new social 
movements and subaltern studies projecs. 

14 That Scotc continues to subscri^ lo a 
constam-pie approach b imphed m his more 
receM view (t990:x) that for‘‘lybonBoaie 
imps in these forms of doinHMtlon...tfaius 
is r»ad by binh. Social mobilky; in priaci- 
pk. if ooc io practice, IS practuded", Hb vww 
about irowih'inhsbbini cultural lesellinf 
mechanisins [Scott 1990:27) it simitar to 
that of Foster (t9b7:l02k who aeced thai 
'idr*ccneeiiitf [cwhuralj cnKhaiiisiiu* serve 
to prevent individuah or families from 
aecumulaiini. 


}S ffnastfS aefichiepmMibP of tradirtoaal 
cubwR b evbfeai frasa bb conuMM 
(1965J96) I hat paoiM wil be seen 
as coashminf a drag .on a nation's 
dpiMofeaeBS, aid wfl be cwtciaf themidves 
off from iheopponumiy so panicipace in 
ibe benefut chat economic proems can 
brine", 

M Because for Prakmti 1l992a:6.16; I99(k IIS I 
the poscm mfc in u ed concept of unfreedom 
IS theorised in Foucatdtianccnns of a ‘cor¬ 
poreal* refaticaship, whei^ power takes 
the form of physical comiofty a ton d h oide* 
over the bo^ and nai ihc bbour.power of 
ibe worker. U is easy foe the absence of ac¬ 
tual vieieacc to be iMcrprpcd as ^idence 
of ciiher the benign aatuie of bondage (-* 
the *cconomy of geailefiess*l or o*tn che 
CHsaMsteam of unfreedom. 

17 /ki some pmnts Ibussig oiaimains that m 
the Upper Amaion tvgioo a Mrhei fus 
labour-powm was abacM. and b there fort 
correspondmgly dMiaiucvc of Catemeni's 
aiiribmion of lertor/uafreedoni to a uar. 
cNy of workers; elsewhere, however, he ap 
pear> le acerpi no> aseiely the cutsewce ol 
labour vhiM cages bwc aho the cconomn ir- 
raiionohiy of destroying icmee workers and 
that ihe obievi of lerror ims in fact to in* 
crease rubber production |7ausv»g 
1964:475 77. 4M; 1917:5Vf] loc Case- 
incm*« accouM of IVu maM^ sec SmgMon- 
GotesaAd<Mrocbas(l959r20l4l5l In ocher 
words, ceircw combmed with unfreedom 
possessed a twofold oconomic obieci: to 
menufy oufpia on the one hand, and on 
the other to warn pecemial abscondm of 
ihevonseouewcmef fbghi/Asobediencn As 
In the case of the tobooco ^amanons in che 
Dutch colony of Ssimaiia. there for e eweeu- 
liom and neggiema of irebd workers in the 
Puiumayo region cook place in che labour 
process itself Iftretnan 1999; Tbuiic| 
l964;475-77] 

11 This equivocal ion on c he pan of TausHg i* 
preTigurtd in Ihe tiimiarly poamodern am- 
bigusiy of de Man (I979;29)>. who nocev 
"Ji b always possible to face up to any ««- 
periencc (lo ewvse any gwlci. because che 
rspe n en ce always estsii simubaneously as 
fKiional discourse and as envirical event 
and ri» n^ posaWr to decide which one 
of the two possibilifiesb the rigN one. The 
indecision makes ii possiUe to eicuse the 
bkakcsi of crimes because as a TictiOA. it 
escapes from ihe comifiins of gudi and 
mnoccao^ TVouKomcofihb fnmesioifc, 
in which language b *coupM from 
macenal reahiy. b mhicat rdalivom. which 
in cim namnbses horror/serror/tunfree* 
domi. Thai such a position licenses cmn* 
pliciiy wich Fasen* b coenriBCtf by che 
cases not only of da Man himadf but also 
of Hcidegiw and Btanctei 

19 See IbusMg (1994:490.494; 199740. 65-66> 
for Ihs vkws OB the laey natrvr* and hb 
queubawag of the aciualay of terror/ 
uRfiwedom 

20 OenesaBy speakmg. workforce nrunurbii 
by means of miroducing o* reimroducing 
unfiee itbiiOfB corrmponds to deproietana- 
nisacwn (or ibe acoocmic and poMico- 
•deolqgKal d ec o mm odificaiioft of labour- 
powe«k a proceu of class composiiMM/ 
lavomposHion which accompamet the 


dfi^giebct BM a riapbal and iahnnt. InccM 
tcna/parloda vhete/wban fuHher ac 
cMWlailon b Moefad by overproduciiofl. 
ecommie crisis may force aplul lo rawrup 
cure its labour ptoctss cither by raptaelng 
free workers wuh unfree equivalems or by 
consaning ibr former into the laicer. The 
e c cnonic advanaie of deproteiarunimUon 
IS ihai ss^ reuruatirlAi enables land 
holdefs/plaiHCA flrH lo lower the con of 
local workers by imponifig unfeee, mere 
easily regulated, and thus cheaper outside 
labour, and thenio lower che cost of the 111 ' 
ter i(/whea the original niarnal/loeal wage 
OifFereniial has been eroded. Inihb wayb 
i» povskMc cither to maincain wages at eK* 
lUing (fowl leveli or evtn to decrease pay 
and conditions of boch componenii of Ihii 
work (orc^ t I md iy mionni/anhaMliig pro* 
fMabdity and wiih ii the accumulaikm pro* 
Kcl in (or linkol lO) ihe capiialiii labour 
process. In idccOogicat terms, c he object of 
Ihc dcproIrtananiMiion^drvommodiflck* 
cion of disimd forms of lab out power 
employed by capital is en her to prevent c hg 
emergenve of a specifically proleiarkan eon* 
vciOuiAess or in curiail the laiier where M 
already eims. Hence ihr uiiliiaiionof ua* 
fraecnmponcnis Irom ihcindusinaJiaMrm 
army of labour noc as an addition to the 
emstini (free) workforce but rachei as i 
subsiiiuie lor-and thus competiiors 
wrfh—the laMer has dire iinsequcncea fbr 
ihrdcveiopmcnc of working class political 
conscHHisneiv, in airikuliwre no leu than 
manufaciuiing fhere ate numerous in* 
sianves of racia responses on the part of 
an cusCMig agrvian work force d ispliuxd by 
the nattonoHy/Phnically/regionaUy ipecilV 
labour-power of cheap/unfree migranli 
levruied by pbniers. landowners or rich 
peasanix engaged in ihe restructuring ofthe 
labour process. Where an initially pro> 
grevMvt proletarian class Hruggle shows 
signs ol being/becoming effective, the at¬ 
tempt by tapiigl to demobdise il by means 
of workforce mtruccuiing may convert 
what IN an aciually or powniially rwolu- 
iionary sttuation into a poliiiciliy rcoc- 
nonary combsnaiion of naiionolism and 
racism 

2) Much Che same can he vauf on his attempt 
to inscribe 'reusiancc* mio spirit cults in 
south Bihar iPrakash I992bf. 

22 For earber. noA**evisioni>i. accounts by the 
same author of unfreedom in Guaicmala. 
sec MvCreery (1913. I98A) 
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Famine Mortality 

£lUabedi WhIlcombe 

The ghnt mistry uar¥ctioti ccttsfd by the starmi/^t iarideArr of famine in the h(ef t9tk century t^s com- 
poumM'by the appalling cowtitiotu migration and 0 ¥et^ r Owding into wMkh the starving poor were driven, 
often titeratiy to death, conditions tMocerbated by the official trteasurts devised for famirte retief. Worse, in the 
great ^mine years, by perhaps the crteettest the many cruet ironies of famine htstory, rain which mtght have 
been expected to bring respite to the survivors^ the drought instead httensi/ied ihetr suffering: epidemic malaria 
took its colossal toil In other years drought, where H persisted, ironically fimiied mortality. But this savfng grace 
was denied to the wretched populations of the subm^fane marshland and the waterlogged disriou along the 
lower Western Jumna Canal, where irrigation, intended to solve the problem of famine, added Us quota to the 
principal cause of famine mortality, malaria. 

The history of famine mortality raises many ^w5/xon^ and the search for answers should lead to an understan¬ 
ding of fsmtne more commensurate wtih its complexiiy. With the avaihbk groundwork of the detailed accounts 
of the outbreaks of famine in every province of British India and the manifutations of diseost and the physkot 
conditions associated with them, an epidemiologkal history famine in south Asia becomes not merely desirable 
but a practical proposition. 


|N response (o the alarmini incidMctof 
fifflinc in the lu«r century an4 the 
fKilitioii of its economK and social 
cosis. ihe Bmish lovefruncni of India 
devised a syMemaiic policy for the assets* 
mcni and relief of fainrne and scarcity. 
Kamioe was deiermined by a specific 
sequence of evenis. ImufncieM. or un* 
(irnely. rain fall led lo 1 1 le failure of not ooe 
bur t succession of harvests. Pricet of 
foodstuffs rose, promptinf lovernment lo 
predict that 

evcniually prices will rise so htth ihai rhe 
labouring classes cannot, with ihc waacs 
ihey earn, buy enough food lo keep suf* 
iKient hcalch and strenaih for daily 
labour; ihen. unless assisied. they must 
iradually become weakened untU ihry arc 
unable to work at all and death by slow 
starvation follows; or if labour fails syn* 
chronously wiih the rise in prim, the 
same end results but more ra^ly,' 

The rise in prices was taken as the mdea 
of distress; and mortality, presumed lo be 
the direct consequence of starvation, the 
index of a famine's Severn y. 

Government’s intention was that 
measures for the relief cf starvation 
should be implemented on receipt of 
notification of rtsint prices, to prevent, or 
at least limit, mortality. Avsistanceto the 
distressed was not lo be provided in the 
form of foodstuffs, an interference with 
private commerce warranted only *'if the 
safely of the bves of the population is in* 
compatible with the freedom of trade”.* 
Instead, disiricc officers were to prepare 
programmes of public works with a scale 
of waics such as would enable labourers 
to buy food. Camps were to be auaMUhed 
to house the libouierv and fe(diflt<efUrtv 


lor the hopcledy desiiiute who could not 
work. 

In Ihe even, this policy did little to* 
mitigate disiieu and less to prevent mor* 
tabty. An npknaiion may be found in the 
events of the famine years; not merely in 
economic and social events, for which an 
impressive literature is now available, but 
in the peculiar and dramatic sequence of 
climatic events and the clinical and 
pathological history of famine years, 
which may be reconstructed from obser* 
vations filed weekly by officen of the 
departments of rr^ue and agriculture, 
public works, aikd sanitation of the pro* 
vinoal and central governments. The 
reconstruction of ihta famme hittory calls 
into question the asuanpiiom upon which 
government’s famine policy was based. 
Rising prices proved lo be unreliable at a 
dhiresv stgiul. The rclailon of prices lo 
quantifies of foodsiuffs was never esta¬ 
blished; nor was the critical point deter* 
mined which prices musi reach for fovem* 
ment to respemd wnh the greatoi cHkacy. 
Relief schemes therefore could not but 
come into opeaiion piecemeal, whefever 
districi officers could convirtce their 
superioffs, by Ok pertinence of thek obser¬ 
vations, of iht necesMiy for Intervenilon. 
h4ortality. moreover, on ihecofosul scale 
recorded in famine years, was rtoi simply 
the direct consequence of starvation, but 
(he outcome of a far more complex set of 
cotftdMions than officiat policy allowed for. 
What these condtiiofts were and how pat¬ 
terns of monalHy character Isilc of faml nr 
years were ddermined by them can be 
demonstrated by the history of Madras. 
IIT7.?|. cona»ared whh Punjab. IIM-97 
and 140(M)1. No wretchcdrscss. on such a 


Kak has ever been better documented. 
Ii Is possible ihcrtfore to conduct an 
autopsy of famine mortality, to clarify the 
nature of the problem m its complexUy: 
who died, and where; when did they die 
and how. of whai cause, and why, 

I 

Mndraa. \$77-79 

The yean of famine, Ik77>7fi, were 
distinguished not by unialieved drought, 
but by mqnihs of drought succeeded by 
rain, lempesiuous especially in coastal 
dlsiricu, from May to June, giving way lo 
drought again in July to return from 
August at greater than average me of 
precipitation (table i and Figure 1). 

By the beginning of 1977. scarcity had 
been officially declared in Madras town 
and in seven districts; Nellore, Cuddapah, 
Bellary. Kurnool, North ArcOi. Coim- 
batore and Madura. By March*April. pro* 
longed drought converted scarcity. ”ah 
evidenced by rocketing prices", into 
famine in South Arcoi. Tri chi nopoly and 
Tinnevtlly. Malthus* p^ictiom were not 
borne out. The coastal, inienuveiy ir¬ 
rigated districts of Tanjore, Ganjam. 
Codavvy and Kisina. with populations 
of S40 per square mtic and above, were 
prosperous and escaped while famine 
ravaged the up-country disiricts where 
population barely avmted 150 per square < 
mile* 

Drought, scarcity, hunger and the death 
of cattle compelled ihe villagers in the 
famine districiv Irom laie 1976 lo migrate 
in search of food and work. They followed 
roMe< long established by seasonal migra* 
non: from Nellore, Chinglepui and North 
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. Arcot jn (he direction of Medrts; fron 
north Ncllore end Kurnool to (he Kiuiu 
delti. from Salem (o Trichinopoly and 
Tan)OfT, from Coimbatore lo Tnchinopoly 
and MaUbar Al the height of the famine, 
from Ai^l to July 1877. the misration wis 
enormous certainly tens of thousands 
probably hundreds of ihou&ands. of 
‘‘labouring poor" Mi|ra(ioii from 
Madura and Tinnestlly. for eKample. lo 
the coffee estates in Ceylon and the 
T^ancore lulls more than doubled 
Government policy encouraged mi|raiion. 
to towns wheie foodgmns were ste^piled 
by private trade, at the behest of official 
policy, and to the public works and relief 
camps' 

The Madras famine was **the Tirst in 
which official arrangement* were made 
for the lyttemaiic laipection of the 
dturested people" In March, April, May 
and July 1877. the Sanitary Commis* 
Stoner, Dr W R Cornish, toured the 
famine disiricts. making a clinical inspec* 
lion of labouring gangs on the public 
works and the destitute in relief centres 
Cornish phyacally mamined some J.OOO 
persons In March, he noted '*a general 
tendency to leanness of all daises nbs, 
collar and shoulder bones are all un< 
usually prominent Bui many had a fair 
amount of muscular development arsd 
clean, glossy skins" Colonel <laier Str) 
Richard Temple, seconded from Bombay 
for fhmme duty m reiogniiion of his ex* 
peruse in ihe design and implemenuiion 
of relief Khemes h^d toured the (am use 
districts shortly before Cornish Ihnple 
had been impressed by the muscular 
physique of Ihe labourers Concluding 
that I he scale o f wages was pitched too tv 
above the bare necessity of relief, Temple 
had ordered a reduction ' Cornish, 
whose clinical eye had been caught by the 
incongruity of'muscular destiiuiion* took 
a history which showed (he error of 
Ikmple's interpretation Some mne-lenths 
of these labourers were "of the animal 
food eat i ng casies (and) had largely sub¬ 
sisted on bullocks which had died or been 
destroyed on account of famine In 
March, April and May, in many districts, 
beef was weight for weighi the cheapest 
food procurable 

The presence of these apparently well-fed 
individuals m the labour gangs, caused 
superficial observer^ lo draw wrong in¬ 
ferences as lo the ex ten i and seventy of 
the disttkss amongsi them 1 hey ate meat 
because the famine had brought an ahun* 
daiKe of M. tcmporanly, to their doors, 
and Ihe food noumhed ihem. but the 
supply was of very precarious and un¬ 
certain durahoA, and the fact ought to 
have been accepted a* a sign of the seventy 
of the food dear i h, instead of which t here 
IS reason to believe that the ruhng authori- 
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SotlfCts: A/yiyd JUports of tht Santiory Commt^tpntf. MPdms, 1877, 1878 

MmiA By July, Corniih ntim^ied ilui 
Aome 60 70 per amii of the Ubounn^ 
populiiion of the femme dlslrKl^ were 


im Mere el one tmu miikd ei lo litc reil 
noiufe of 1 he aletim y. by ihwmg repun s 
week efier we^ of the phymel coadicioit 
of the lebourmg cliteei * 

Sciitiiy hed eirvedy hed severe effects oo 
the old end young Once the meet vuppiy 
wes nheusied. the condilioii of the 
lebcurers deterioteted nrMdJy In Bcllery 
in April Cornish loond some 30 per cent 
of the gings to be in e sieie of emacie 
non, in July, *neerly ell ihc people on the 
works were wusted" * 

His inipeciions provided < ormsh with 
i superibundence of the physicel sifins of 
siervetion 4le«tJne "ihe mosi genetel 
physicel etinbuie of the famine virkken 
observed lo follow e sherecieriMK se 
quence first, the loss of body fei, mant 
fcsied in the divappeenmce of the rounded 
contour o f the but i oc k s. le ter, i he loss o f 
muscle tissue front limbs end trunk, detcv 
teble in the ibnormel protrusion of elbow 
end knee joints, in ilw wide spaces bet 
ween closed legs, in the prommen«.e ol 
ribs Anot'ntu. the chemciensiic pullor of 
mucous membranes of the ryes end 
mouth, crecking and ulceration of the 
corners of ihe mouth and of the longuc. 
the sign of non deficiency, ihe **drewn* 
expression of women and children, the in 
creese in heari-raie, “ i he movemcn i of i he 
heart, knocking againsi the rib\ |visiblc| 
even at a distaoceof some yards" N urss 
observed in the early sia|e«> of the famms. 
since green vegetables hod disappeared 
from the markets before foodgrains. and 
in March already, in North Aaot and 
Cuddapah. the heart of the (amine tract, 
the nonnally ubuiunous lime had besoms 
unprocurable The sharasierisHs deep, 
purplish'blue diHoloration and thicken 
ing of the gums, uJceraiion. bleeding and 
loosening of the teeth were repeatedly 
found on physical examination haniuw 
■Ain*, ''diriy looking", scaly, degeneme 
epiihelium, and a striking reddish pigmen 
tation of the hair, now known to be in 
dicative of kwaehloHwir. hypoprotein 


suffering from Hurvy. anaemia and 
generalised wasting The physical signs 
of star vat ion, he nened. were **sjgn> 
ticanily absent in cooks and others 
emplo^ in ^amp kiishens* 


. I 


In women and children, in additleri 
iheie were Ihe Signs uI ariested growth IM 
devclopinmt < hitdren born m the campg 
had *ihe wi/VAcd and spuJer*1ikc ij>’ 
pearansc of ihc half starved", from defee* 
irsvfluinnoninwitiM Of girls aged 12 to 
14. barelv 20mi ^eni had reached puber* 
ty Menstiuation m young women was 
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y Md iffctulv, Md ta 
ceuedaiioteiher The poputoiion of 
ni women wts remtrUbty l9tt. 
njidiAti were coofirined in ihe 
line in binh<raie in 1^77, 25 per ceni, 
II lt7$, 50 per cent below iIk esertf^ 
he i«o previous years Analysis of ihe 
xetsi milk of modirrs itt ihe camps 
howed II 10 be no more ihan a ihin. 
^ery aecreiioA, delKieni in solidv salts 
Md casein * 

^ StarwcioA wu unmistakable. vidO' 
mad and unmiscakaMy aeveic. 
r Al the heighc of ihe famine, from April 
ie July 1177. **ihe labouring poor. 
Itesiiiuie of food and work, forsook ihcir 
xrillage homo lo an enormous eiicni** 
•Oovernmeni also saw in migmion the 
Ipfwpcci of rdief. and aciisely encourated 
III. Atiempis were made lo open up new 
tfOQies from the famine dial nets, from 
tBellary and Cuddapah. for aampk lo the 
(luckingham Canal works oa the Ndlore 
OotM. Governmeni and the nlprants west 
(deceived The droughi which had dnvea 
Uhem oui deprimd ihem of food, and 
VMter.on ihewtytoiheiowni and camps 
rPoiaaing killed ihe migmnm ihe necaasay 
^Co *‘mori 40 iinuiual—repulsive and 
fhoaioui—kinds of food" the result. diar< 
ifbooi. and dmih from dehydraiion Wrih 
Mhd tanks had long dried up Such water 
wu avajlable was most ly conuminated 
tlhe risk of drinking it. diarrhoea and 
rdeaih from dehydraiion The excessive 
1 heal of (he famine months heightened the 
tnsk of dehydraiion 1 lie planned migra* 
‘lion to the Buckingham Canal served 
* merely to demonsinie (he crud fuiihiy of 
fchc expediem The "line of migration*' 
(selected wu "out of the usual course", 

I imdcntandably. sini.e it lay "across a 
t banen mountain range" "The etpenmem 
I had ultimately to be abandoned u unsuc 
(ceuful and full of disaster to the 
^pcopk***^ 

Most of the migrants were the able* 
bodied poor How'many died en nwie wdl 
nmer be known These deaths went for the 
most part unregisiered CiMumstantial 
evidence suggnts many thousands. Of 
those who survived the journey, hundreds 
, of thousands were lo die ai ihor destina- 
, lion. "vKitms**, u Cornish put ii. "of the 
,1 ciitumsiances of the food dearth (which 
' brought) Ihe peot^ under peculiar in 
, salutary conditions Hundreds of thou 
, sands of destiutc poor crowded the relief 

( works and cemres and towns where food 
•ft to b« ha^ all this coniribwted to 
disorders of digestive functions, ofien 
with faul consequences" The principal 
cause of death and disease was the 
"deterwraiion" in the water supply 
The usual surface wells Md tanks have 
dried up and the sources that arc available 
ire so much polluied. ihai cvwn persons 
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who are partscvlar about the qwabir of 
ther wawf are unabfc lo psoct a whole* 
sooeu^ply Wbca ibe peopk. tbceefom. 
aie aceumidakd by ihoiuandi oat vanoitt 
road works and the wdb were few aad far 
beiftoen. ii was no cause for surprise that 
>u(tJcii cupkiftKMis of cholera occurred 
amongst them " 

An abundaat woier*«upfi^ and efTioeni 
‘Coriscrwicy* w«r« provided for in camp 
plans EsJimatesof ihepopulMioA to be 
prmnded for ware wmchedly inadequate 
Camp facifatics were overwhelmed from 
Ihe outset Explosioiu of cholen w«re 


recorded early Id the faming decluifog by 
hlarch. when mtgraiion laieiuiU. lo be 
ownaken ^ other diarrhoeal diseases 
with similar fotal outcome "Some form 
of bowel duorder". Comirt cstimaied 
from (he v^kly rciurns of camp hoepi* 
tall, accounted for at least t h ro e ■quaners 
of the mortality'^ 

^l•mo^ 1 an evidence substantiated 
Cornish's esiinaie From December 1876 
to July 1877. 3.250 persons were admit* 
led to the homital of a relief camp on the 
outskirts of hfodras. of these 1.117 <34 per 
leni) died ^ler, the medKtl officer in 
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Heportt ^ ihi StmUa^y Admmiatmkof^ PynM^ 

btviltary tht di«rrhoe*l 


chtrge, pcrfoniMd 4i9 %mop4k%. Titc 
bo4i«i wtre emaoited'*: 

Average H( AvcriM Wi flbl 
Nofttial Aul«(by 
Tamil men 1101» i' V II0>I20 M IIJ 

women (I2l» 5 2* V) I05 4d>l02 
The %ktn wisdry and Kaly. Mmi bodif» 
showed oedema—iweiiini due to the ec* 
cumulation of fluid—oT the feei; some, 
cenerilised oedema. The internal of|an» 
were VasiedMhebmn markedly atrophic 
and reduced ii «ti|hi. The moil si$nin* 
cun; changes were found in the gauro< 
inlestinal UKi: loss, and in many cases 
ulceratioHi of the mucosal lining, a grots 
reduction oveiall in the abtcrpcive lurface 
of (he inicsiine. Porter idoitified some 
cases of cholera; rnosi he diagnosed as 
‘terminal dyMntcry and diarrhoea of 
ramine*’. The pathological appearances he 
describes are consistent, in a modern in* 
lerprcuiioA, with bacillary dyaeniery. (he 
immediate carse of deaih being gross 

nuid losi.^^ 

Registration, while appronmate and in¬ 
accurate in detail, provides an adequate 
source for overall euimatkmi of monahiy 
by reglpn, principal cause, and by 
season.*^ Mortality during the months of 
drought, from late 1176 to July If77. the 
monality, principally, of migmkm and of 
(Owns and camps, of diarrhoeal diseases, 
famirte mortally in Ihe strictest sense, mar 
have amountsd losome threen^uaners of 
a million, a provisional estimate ba sed on 
camp and municipal returns. The told 
monality for 1677. however, was ofTicially 
estimated at 1.5 mllhon and calculated by 
Cornish to be in eacesii of three million. 
An examination of the monthly returns 
for the famine years shows not one but 
iwo phases (Hgure 3|. 'Phase r, morub- 
ly of the morths of drought, to July 1177. 
was the mvialHy from cholera and 


diseases, for which the focus was the 
towns, and the famine camps, Thb 
was far exceeded by the mortality of 
'Phase ir. from August'Sepiefflber. 
dUtincI ru3i only in the season of its 
predominance but also in its principal 
cause. *'fes«r'* (Figum 5 and a|. 

This fever, described in ihe field obser* 
viiiops of medical officers in 1877>7g as 
"predominartly of ihe malarious typ^‘. 
was the greatei single cause of monalMy 
in Madras in all years fThble 5). 

The monalty curse of Ihe famine years 
differs not in seasonalMy. nor in prhwipal 
cause, ^ in ampbuda In 1177, monality 
in Phase I. mainly from diarrhoeal 
diseases, at a rword level, was succeeded 
by a huge epidemic wave of malaria. The 
foUowing year, characierbed by a more 
equable raiofall, there were far fewer 
camps and most closed by the third 
quarter. Cholera and the dysewenes were 


much ta In evidence in the mortality 
Ktumi: smallpox, always aiaociaicd witiv 
droughl. was negligible; the autumnal, 
waveofmalvia returned lo near*normgl 
proportions. 

Early in ihe famine in IS77. medicaid 
staff remarked on the ugnificam absence 
of ibe '*usud'* amount of intermittent- 
fevei in ihe famine area. It remained' 
absent "is long as the drought coniinued**. 
As laie as May. no case of “ordinary In*, 
termiiteni fever'* had been recorded 
throughout Ihe famine camps and hoapl- 
tafcs. Bui after the heavy cydonk storm at 
the end 01 May. “agues" characieristlc of 
malarious lever were widely rcporied. In 
Sepiember and Ckiober. “the long deltyud 
rain fell m unusual quantillei 
and... febrile affeciionR, always of Ihe 
malarious lype, either iiKermitlent or 
remiiteni. vere exceedingly prmlent, 
especially in the (amine districti'. (ever of 
10 to 15 days' duration, oucevbated at. 
night, complkiied hy dysentery or 
oedema, followed by recovery or more' 
Oden death within a month. All classes 
of Ihe population wetr vulnerable >n 
Kurnool and Cuddapah, “publk business' 
nearly coUap*d un accouni of ihe subor- 
dinaie dasscs jof ofriciaU being] sirkken 
with fever". Throughout November* 
December. Jmuary, icmperaiures high by 
day and low by night “favoured the infec* 
tion'*; “thousandsjuf (hr hall-starved sur¬ 
vivors of Ihe worst perHXI of ihe famirw 
fell victims lo the fever".'* 

Nather ihedlmatk conditions whkh 
characierised the years ia7?.7g m Madras 
nor the caiaflrophic consequences were 
isolaied eveiss. Cornish warned, froin 
long operience and examination of (he 
hisiorical record, that "malarious fevers 
on an exaggeraied scale" must always be 
intkipaied in India where bag droughts 
'Sverc. as Oden, succeeded by inordinate 
and tempestuous rains": as m Rajpuraoa 
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itilhertffltmytir, It6ft; inTonk in 1S69. 
when an estinaicd 2i per cent of the 
population had died. 50 per cent of (hew 
Irom '*the few that followed the nina”; 
in the centnl provincet the tame yeai. 
"iheoccpiiaial mortaJil)'” was reported 
(0 have beftft juit when the famine 
ended; the scoor|e of (he limes was 
"fe^er*'.*" 

The association of drouiht. otcessive 
rainfall and ^Mdemic malaria was thus 
well known. A noxious miasma, malaria, 
vxhaled by svuraied soil was lenerally 
believed lo be ihe cause. Cornish sub^ 
Ncribed 10 ihis opinion, andauumed that 
saiuraiion of soil oserhetied by prolonged 
drought must intensify the eihalaiion. Bui 
he made a sitiking obiervaaon which was 
incidental lo his analysis of fever mor 
taliiy. and irrdevani ioihe ruling miasma 
theory: "malarioui fevers following on 
famine are just as much natural pheno¬ 
mena as the enormous developmeni of in- 
veciivorouv life after prolonged 
drought".'^ Insectivorous species throve 
on the enormous prolifemoon of insects, 
araongsi them the mosquito unleashed in 
the intense humidity when the rain* broke 
the drought. Two years afie the Madras 
famine, (jveran m Algeria identiHed the 
malaria parasite, iilaamudium app In 
1896. Manson predicted that malaria m 
man would prove to be iraiumitted by 
mosquito. In 1098. Ross established by ex¬ 
periment that malaria in man was sector- 
borne, trinsmiiied by the bite of the 
female anophellne mosquito, and deter¬ 
mined the phases of the life-cyck of the 
paraiiie plasmodium in the vector 
anopheline. The vector was the key to the 
relation beisveen climate and malaria, 
demonsiraied by the caiastrophk eveiHv 
in Madras. 1077-71. 

Those years of famine were distin¬ 
guished not by drought alone, bui by 
drought and episodic, often tempestuous, 
rainfall. Droughi and the scarcity of 
foodstuffs resulted in widespread uarva* 
tion, confirmed by clinical examination, 
in migraiion and overcrowding in towns 
and camps where conditions favoured 
cuniagion and hundreds of ihuusands 
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died of dyseniery aisd diarrhoea. TYut was 
the dassk morulhy of famine, provoked 
by starvation and aggravated by the 
precisely those measures devised by 
government to reUeve it. But the greatest 
mortaJiiy in the famine yean came after 
the drought hid broken, from epidemic 
malaria. 

Is this pairrn of climatic eonditioAs, 
not umelieied droughi but proloiiged, in* 
tense droughi broken at iu height by rain, 
and this biphuk pattern of mortality, 
seasonal and skewed heavily to the )rd 
and 4th quarters of the year, to be fourvd 
in other grtai femme years distinguished 
by colossal mortality? Evidence from 
Punyab, from two ycarv I096-97 aisd 
1900'0l, when scareuy and famine were 
offkiajly declared, proves Insirueiise. 

II 

PuBiab 

(I) 1896-97 

The famine year. 1196, in Punjab was 
a dry year, a year in whkh drought was 
widespread and persistent and rainfall, 
partscuiarty in (he cnidal third quarter, 
signifkanily below the amige for the 
decade (fkbk ) and Figum 6). 

In the course of the year, prices rocteied 
m response to the dros^ht, and the ttport- 
irade in foot^raam. Cknernment set up 
pubbe works camps to the worst-hit dis* 
(rku. Lahoc, HUsar. Gurgaon artd 
Ferotepoie. Migration, howoitr. was 
reported to bemodest, aad to hait tailed 
otr before the hottest months." 

CoodiiioAS in Puitjab in JI96 differed 
strikingly from Madras in 1877. So did the 
seasonal disiribucioB of morubiy IHggie 
7). The highest incidence is recorded ear¬ 
ly in the year, with no Ime peak. The 
ngures for 1197. when the cJmisc returned 
to *nonnal*. draw the pattern of seasonal 
distributioa characteristic of ’normal’ 
years, aad sanilar, in the shape of the 
curve for the hter monhs. to the catastfo- 
phK year ia Madras, ll?7. 

An exanunaiion of the distnbution of 
moruUiy in Punjab by principal cause *s 
lUufflinatini (Figure g>. Smallpox, the 


dksase moei characsertakaByasaociaied 

wkh dru^lH. reached record kmeb In 
1196. The 'fbmine diseases*, of over c row d * 
ing. cholera md Ihe diarrhocal diieaaes, 
weie relaiiveb iRsignirscant. ‘F^rr* ac* 
counted for the overwhe l ming majority of 
deaths in both 1096 and 109?. as In every 
year in PunjA The seasonal distribution 
of local rnormlity follows the curve for 
'fever* mortality closely (Figure 9). 
6,42,0?l deaths were recorM for the 
famine yw, 1096, in Punjifc, 6.30.6I7 for 
the following year, a rate of 31.5 pcnmhk 
shockingly high; but significantly lower 
than the averiie death rate br the decade, 
39 per milla 

The obiervations of the Sanitary Com* 
misiioocr provide an aplajiaPon. CholeiB, 
he reported, had been ’’introduced into 
many locahim but conditions favourable 
to the growth and virulence of the micro* 
organism were wanting in most placci'*." 
R>ur years e«1ier, epidemic cholera hid 
swept ihrou^i Punjab, accounting for 
nearly a thiid of the total morulUy for 
the proviiKt ki 1092. at a rale of 49.5 per 
milk. In 1896. the contagion was 
somehow conuined. Relief camps were 
fewer, confined largely to the Delhi divl* 
Sion, and wound up after a few months. 
The provision of disinfectait— potassium 
permanginaie- for municipal waier* 
suppUes may have been effeoiva The level 
of immunity in survivors of the recent 
epidemic was no doubt high. Oiatrhoeal 

T*aiK y Pu«Ma^CHar)i«nco(>v or £v(nts. 
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o( dnimite VCR ACR only Mt ftliMi, but 
wffipouAded br ihe Mir^hce cuti» whkh 
tendid lo bsofsc poolt of duijiiih or 
infiHfM ints. Droufthi uid funlrwin Ihe 
etrljr I9ih cettury hod in port prompted 
the eofWruciion of the vcitcrn Jumnt 
1 a the drouphi ond fvnlnr year 
of IIW. tnofialiiy in (he Kamal and Ddhi 

Tamj 4; PvNM^CKBONAUXir or Eviwn. 

imiyoo 


im 

iBWl DMIN • ijei 
«*•!« WM»fN 

tewr AnW'/t Svu tf f i ir<MI 

diieases accomted for no more (han O.dl 
dcache per nalle. for aunilar reaaona. * 
Condiiionr. that ii, diou|hi. were 
eminenily favourable ce ihetrarumittion 
of smallpox. MorialKy. at a rate of 2 . 1 ^ 
per milic, was reported In a characteristic 
Kasonal dUtribuiion. maomum in May 
at the hei|hi of (he droughi. minimum in 
Sepiember*Ociober. 

As in every year, so in 1196. fever was 
the larfcst siiile cause of mortality: over 
3.90AX)regisefvd deaths. But (he rate of 
19.13 per iriille was more or less equivalent 
to that recorded for 1893. markedly less 
than the rate in 1894^23 per mlllc and 
far below the decade averap, over 29 per 
milla The fi$ures for J896 cameasnosuf' 
prise to the Sanitary Commissioner: 

In this Province (and lenoally in India), 
a deHciency ol rainfaJI and a low death- 
rate from feverv ere almost invariably 
associaied,..whefTa& hovy rainfall, follow¬ 
ed as it is by the iwamptna of kiw-lyini 
places, freai floods, and ocessivc mots* 
lure rn the soil is almoai invariably follow¬ 
ed by hifh fevci monaliiy..4he curve 
generally railing during the rain, while »n 
ihe succ^ing dry maiha the cases in¬ 
crease. The rise and fall of (he ground 
waiei. by causing variations in ihe amouni 
i)f moisluce preseni (in thesoill evidently 
plays an imporiani part in prc^ucing or 
coniroHmg ouibreaks of paroxysmal 
fevers..,With a permanenily lowered sub- 


mi 

•Moww- tm 


sod water the ^laillicM of ds peptd^ 

lion living 00 the Uod rtmilni 

In 1196. rainfall waa deficient 
throughout Punjab and the groundwater 
level low in most pons of (!■ 20 dbirxts 
of the plains. In lOdistricu. high ground' 
water Imeb pertisied eren 10 the driest 
years: three in the submontane regton to 
the Aonh. and five plama dnihcti, much 
of them low'hiag. with axtanshc pereci* 
nial irrigatkn from hagh'level canab. 
Marsh and waterlogging were toiliar 
features in these disirscis. And In these 
districts, and these alone, dte death rale 
in 1896 was the highest in the piovtace. 
and fever mortabiy far in eacesg of the 
provincial average Use laglut death rates 
from fever were recorded io the disirkis 
served by the lower leocho of the ^hbstem 
Jumna Canal In less than a decade after 
hs opening in 1820. Hits utcicfa of the 
canal had become noiorious for persaient 
waierlocging from seepage and obstruc* 
tion of naiural drainage and a penistent' 
ly high incsdence of fber. ChoM surveys 
were carried out aiom h. la exhaustive 
detail, ia 1846-42 aitf thermftcr at inter¬ 
vals throughout the 19th oetiury. Succes¬ 
sive Mtempis were made o ivmcdy the 
‘’unhealihiActt" associated with the canal 
by realignment and surface drainage cuti 
The canal however Oowud through a 
shallow basiii The natural disadvantages 



Souftm Arpotofthr Afveme.<diw* m i*m>fe<^ 
1899. 1900. I9IM; Agporr^ 
tkt Unwary Adiwwi im wrina An^eA 
1198. 1199. 1900, 1901. 
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divisions of iht canol was ih< hi^te^c for 
Punjab, and fevor wai M principal cause 
<Fj|ure kO) 

QuiniAC was now officiitly rtcognised 
as an atenc of prophylaxis Bui the p<os* 
peel of prophylaxis was weeked on ihe 
Tocks of admin utrai ion An experimental 
syxiem introduced in Della division, by 
which quinine was to be soki ihroufh ihe 
post office, had proved a failure No 
alicmaiive scheme was prepared 

(2) 1900-Ca 

The famine year, 1900, was marked by 
a catastrophic coincidence of drought, 
and ram, conditions starkly reminiscent 
of the qieai limine year kl77 m Madras 
and reflected, is in Madras thai year, in 
the scale, and the pattern, of mortality 
Cibble 4 and Figure II). 

*'The year 1900". Dr Bamber. the 
Saniiary CommUsionef r^orted. ''wiD 
lonf be ler m mbered as one in which ibe 
Province lufTerfd seierrty from famnA 


I hen cholera, and lastly nularial fewrr".^ 
(Figures 12 aid D) 

Cholera struck hardest where famine 
struck hardet. in the south-eastern 
districts of Hissar and Rohiak. a con- 
iipuation of an outbreak in 1899 The 
spread of the disease could be mapped 
with precision, from the rnovemems of 
labourers lo government's relier camps 
On December l>. 1899. a tank used by 
famine relief labourers m Hissar was 
reported u> be contaminaied Some of the 
labourers moved on to neighbouring 
Rohuk. where the first ose foe the dot net 
was reported cm December 19. in a fanuly 
of labourers oi the rehef works. On April 
10. 1900. an outbreak of cholera was 
reported in a famine rettef camp ai DeUu. 
aiDoofsi a gang of chaman “io^oned 
from flDhtak". TIk raadKalofncars of the 
saatiaiion departmeiu u a terstood the 
tituaiioo perfectly gad. nnor coottmiaa- 
tion of the ewBpa* smui*supply could not 
be prevented, knew that ih^ eure power- 
kutochflapM. "If (he land kas labourers 


mauneo to iwer camps . mi wcruyMuie 
observed, they "stood a greater risk of dy¬ 
ing”. Choten raged on in Ihe south-east, 
reaching Ks laghest incidence in July. 9y 
November, tir epidemic had. chiracteri- 
siicaUy. "too ns viniknce". By December, 
n had virtually disappeared.^’ 
in I90D. severe drought was followed by 
unseasonably heavy rainfall. 'Fever' then 
tar outstripped chokra Conditions in 
Femsepore dainci were typical* epidemic 
malaiia, following the very heavy ram tall 
laie in September Malaria accounted for 
nearly 6.86,000 deaihs ihrosghout Punjab 
in 1900. a rate of more then 33 per mille. 
Rainfall compounded persiaeni waterlog¬ 
ging and Hs noxious effeos Mortality, 
pre-eminently fever mortality, was again 
maximal m the districts sersed by the 
lower reacho of the Vbbstem Jumna 
Canal, bad in a dry year, and caiastrophic 
in a wet one R^iewing the mortality 
returns, ihe Sanitary Commissioner call¬ 
ed again for aitention to be paid to pro¬ 
phylaxis Mortality in ihis famine grar was 
the morialiiy of e^ch and eiery year, wrii 
large 

As fever lauses more ihan iwo-ihirds ol 
the moriitity in this provirue annually, I 
am strongly of ihe opinion ihai some 
special arrargemems should be made for 
t he dm n buaon of q uini ne i n alt parti ol 
the province 

In the Saniwy CommissionerNdgei 
lor that year, expenditure per district on 
quinine supplies came lo Rs 60 

111 

Why Malaria? 

"Malaria reaps Ihc harves prepared for 
It by the lamne''. or so ii seemed to the 
distinguishedmalariolugisi. Christophers, 
c'ommeniingon the Punjab epidemic of 
1908 A crucial part of the explanation 
hes noi in 'famine’ as such, hui rather in 
the peculiar climaiK chvader of the 
famine years marked by gieaiesi loss of 
hie. ycais nut ol diuughi alone, as in 
Punjab in 1896, bui ol extreme drought 
and of ram. as in 1900 in ihai province 
and m M^ras m 1877 Chrivlor^rs des 
cribed ihecharacierisiK patterns of ram* 
Fall, lemperaiure and sub-soil moisturr 
associated with endemic and epidemsi 
malaria ^ His coHeaguc Oil identifiec 
dimatic factors which were cniical ir 
transmission pooling of fresh rainwater, 
whidi premded the aiiophelines’ breeding' 
places, and aimosphcnc* bcsnidiiy. which 

regulated the longevity, and therefore iht 
breeding iimq of the vector. A kvcl of at¬ 
mospheric hianidity of 63 per cent. CiU 
suggeued was cruical; below thiv tht 
anopheline could not braed.^ 

In 'normal' yean, (he ptrsistence ol 
high lempenturei dunng the rains regu 
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larly cfctied vondilions which favourtd 
ih» proUfeniion of ih« vacior. wid a 'nor¬ 
mal' auiumnal wave of malarta regularly 
followed In years of drought, high 
lemperaiurts with lurk or oo ram dros« 
armorphenc humidny well below ihe 
erukal bree^isg level, the mcideoce of 
malaria, and annual morialiiy fell bekm 
'normal' leveb The history of Pun/ab in 
the lamine year of 1140 demonsiraies 
precisely this mortality in the drought 
sinvken disuKts of ihe plains below ihe 
average lor the decade, while mortality m 
(he perennially waierlogged and 'pniilen 
tial" diuncis ol the klfeaiem Jumna Canal, 
by ionirasi. Mas far m excess of provin 
vial rates In the farirsa years of greatest 
mortaliiy. the association of prodigious 
ly high lempeaiurei wiih 'unseasonable' 
ram grcaily lareascd the level of atmos 
pheriv humidcy and prolonged it. creating 
ihe optimal vonduions for a massive pro 
lifemion of vectors and an uncommon m 
crease in their longevity, signalled by that 
"extraordinary development of msec 
iivorous ure" which C ornish had observed 
in Madras "whenever unseasonably heavy 
ram followed drought" 

ProJi ferae ion ol anophelinev on such a 
scale favoured an increase in infeciivity 
sufficicni to destabilise the precarious 
equilibrium between infection and im 
munity which obtained in areas where 
malaria was endemic in 'normal' years 
The intense and prolonged drought so 
charas'ierisiic of these famine years may 
abo have played its pan in deuabib&aiion 
in 'normal' years, anophetines feed on 
cattle, in addition to human. Wood in a 
ratio of perhaps J I blood meals It has 
been observe that outbreaks of cattle 
plagues, of lAdenresi for etampk. with 
Its huge caiflemorubty; «vre folloutd not 
infrequently tgr an epi^K of maUna * 
Deprived of cattle, ahophelines fed in 
cituin^y on humaiu. thus increasing the 
rate of iriftsiaiision of the parasite In ine 
months of drought m famiiw years cattle 
died in far greater numbm thm from 


plagues the vector popolation. twolkn 
by the enhtned rate of proltferetion in¬ 
duced by the heightened humidity when 
ram followed the drought, fed aJmosr ex¬ 
clusively on himans Cattle monahiy in 
all probabiluy contributed sigiurKantly to 
human morbsdity and atoreality in these 
catastrophic yetis 

These factors alone may have been suf 
ficient to overwhelm host defences The 
relation of infeciivuy to the nutritional 
status of the host n even today obscure 
In (he months of drought and worsemni 
sc arot y, the iraont ro<eni ble physical signs 
of xarvaiKHi were repeaiedly observed 
Drought and star >ation drove the bbs»ur 
ing poor into the insanitary condiiions 
which took sogreai at a toll in ihe famine 
Here, in the firct of the two great phases 
of famine motialiiy. "it was not the heal 
of the sun whkh scorches, bui the sand 
which IS healed by the sun** The nsk was 
recognised kipling't heroic "William the 
C onqueror" organised Ihe thsiribuiion ol 
hic foodgrainc in the famine, spry possibly 
the Madras famine s^^ 1977 7g. by carts 
amongst the ssllages precisely to mimmne 
the rick of contagion assoaaied wiih 
famine camps In the camps rife first 
with chokra and then other diarrhoeal 
diseases, no case of fever—malarious 
ferer. the greatest kilkr in the famine years 
as in all years, had been reported as late 
as July in Madras. 1977 and I97g. and 
in Punjab in I9<XM)I. bui not in 199b-97. 
a huge rise ai monahty came with the 
huge increase in the incidence of malaiu. 
from laie Aupist through September. Oc 
tober. NosemtapT. December MaUna look 
nsicdlonalldassesofthe popuUiion It 
IS conceivable that the starving poor were 
less susieptiMe to mgUria ihan the wtU 
fed. 9i the Woodhead commuMMi was to 
suggest in reviewriBg the evidence Of the 
Bengal famine of 1947 Such observations 
are consoteni with Murray's recent hypo 
thesis, from field studies m Africa, that 
'‘receding" may enhaiwe suscepcibibty lo 
maUna The traditional praciice of 


treating maUria by hmkerw n survaiion, 
or. more properly, absiinence. at surgeon 
Stunner, for exampk, observed in Ndlore 
in I977>* well be penmeni How 
precisely ihe fasting, or survmg. state may 
protect the hosi remains to be determin¬ 
ed It IS conceivabk that anaemia, an in¬ 
evitable concomiiant of famine, could 
play a specific pan. perhaps by denying 
Ihe parasite its required nutrient in its 
passage in the red blood cell 

The pictuie which etneigcs from this 
brief sketch is frightful The giant misery 
of starvation was compounded by the ap¬ 
palling conditions of migretiun and over¬ 
crowding into which the starving poor 
were driven, often literally to death, 
conditions exacerbated by ihe official 
measures devised for famine relief Worse, 
in (he great famine years, by perhaps the 
cruellest of ihe many cruel ironies of 
lamine hisioiy. ram which tnighi have 
been expected to bring restsie to the sur¬ 
vivors of the drought instead incensir»ed 
their suffering epidemic malaria took its 
colossal toll In other years drought, 
where It petsued. ironically hmiied mor¬ 
tality But this saving grace was denied io 
the wretched populations of the submon¬ 
tane manhland and the waterlogged dis- 
incis along the losrer Western Jumna 
Canal, where irngation. miasded to sobv 
the problem of famine, added m quota 
to I be principal cause of Famine moriali- 
ly. maUria 

The history of Famine mortality raises 
many quest icns The search For answers 
should kod loan undersutiKling of Famine 
more commeisuraie with its complexity 
*n»e observations set out briefly here are 
not unique Outbreaks of famine in every 
proviDce of Briii^ India were docu¬ 
mented. and whik few obseivwrs may have 
possessed the acumen oF Ccenish and bis 
pathologist Porter, all reperted in deuil 
Ihe maaifcMaiions of diKare and the 
physical cofiditiom associated with them 
The owemding uaporunce of mgUna in 
famine yean is well desen bed, notably in 
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Hm of r«imia« 

dcmeimpHy by Dy%ou.** Wiih such 
irouadwork, u cpt^iobfKa] h»Mory 
of fhmine in souih Asit becomei not 
nxrcly desirable but a practical 
prcpoHiion. 

One cannoi but marvel ai ladia'i iiK 
structivenss: so ternbk a hisory, bin one 
which can be kmrn baier than any otiwr 
by reason of (he incomparable wealth of 
iis documcnatioA. No one appredaced 
better ihe rkhneas of India's re co rd than 
Daniel Thomer. nor better undeniood 
how 10 use the lessoni of its past to 
lUuninate the preeem. Hiseiploniions. 
with AJke. of nradern ladia are inform* 
ed at every turn by history every obecr* 
vation durperted by comparison whb (he 
written record. Their work h honoured in 
the way they best deserve in the iupara- 
tkm fiven to others to continue il> many 
with the help of this ireat tcieniifk in* 
stimtion, the Indian Sutiitical liutitMk. 
many with the active encoumgcimt of 
Daniel and Alice. Our debt to Alice is 
beyond iticanirt. for her peoerosity in 
ketpinp this ^ai friendship with litdia 
so wonderfaly ahvc 

No4e« 

fThn papw is • revised venioa ef the fourth 
Oanid Thonwr Memorial Ljcturr m««n si the 
Indmn Ststiuval IruiHuia Calcutta, ia imuary 
laet My ntw fmeful ihanhi are due to Lots 
Nathaniel, who compdad (hr mUcs and nfwv 
to the Wrllcom Tiusl, for the mcarch anm 
whKh made it pouiUe to draw oa Lola 
NsihaNcrsmpvtiac; 10 Dtwd Arnold, for pe» 
vidiAfan iMroAwiioa to the fa mine iHersiwt 
of Madras; to David Bradley, for an iMroduc- 
non to theepidanioloey of malaria; lo HaraM 
Lambert, for advice as to ihc iatcrpratsiioo of 
mcdicai obscnationi: to Tiai Dyioa. for 
assistance with demotraphic iecordi.| 
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Nehni Mcmurtsl Museum and Ubrary uffen Allowshlps under ibe 
fulkrarir^ pndects * 

1. Modern lodUo Klbtory bsd CofUemporary Studied 


Senfur Mluwships in the neigt Bs 4900-7300 srr open lu Kholsn uf 
dlstinciioA who have made s aljtnifksnt contribuiun u> kmiwkdjte and 
have eipeNcvkce of lukHnp research Alkrwships In (hr ranpe 
A 37009700 are abo «ipm tosihoiaiauf piuvenablUty. with appfuprtair 
puWkatiumand eitperkrfHc of puMlnB leteaieh. In addition, allowsiKo 
will be admissible as per risks arid a cuniinfency fnint of Bs.79001' per 
annum for Senior PelkrwshIpafFelluwshIpa is avallabk. Scholiri applylnR 
for ALkowsNps futy work on ibe nailoaalisi movement, or on Modetn 
Indian HMory.oeon divene facet s of coiuemporary Indian Society. The 
AU u wahips w4Q be for three yean, lenewabk for another two yttn. Use 
Feiloarahrps ale open a> schofais worklnp In the social sciences 

Z. Qnuipfabt BelMloob Between «pd Wit hla SispfANMftooil 
■c^tMMl teoDomlet Id tbe Weytid Polity 

Sensor Aibwshkpa In the mnBt ^ d900'7300 plus allowances is per 
rules, and contirsBency fniM of lU.7900f per annum, are offered lo 
scholan pf dbibKtIon for underakinf tvtewch on relatiuro bet w ee n and 
whhin supew na do n ai regional economies In the woridpoUiy. FcUowshIpa 
are for two yeara. lencwibk for another year. 

The Nehru Memorial hfoseum and Lteary leacrves the nghi of pubika- 
cion of research papers and monographs prepared by Fellows during (be 
tenure idthee FriloMMps. The Feihiws wIB V baaed in Delhi. The beke- 
tkm CiMnmltke would have the right to lecimvnend award of Mlowshlps 
lo scholars who may nos have applied 

Those who wM to be cuiuldeied for (he above Fellowships should 
send a nose, not ciceedlng 1.000 words, on the prokci pn^KMcd to be 
undertaken duogwlih (he followInB information to the Director, Nehru 
Memorial Museum and LArary, Teen Mum House. New DHhl • 110 011 
k-ftbia Jtt 4ayt of the publlcuion of ibis notice fl> Name (2) Addreu 
(3) t>ase of Btnh <4> ^Vademk' Rcioed foxn high Mrhool eKaminadun 
(5)Ocails of Poat-fiaduaic work aiuJ list (d puMiiations wMh copks 
(6> Details of how employed so far. and |7j Na mes and addresses of two 
reft tee s Candid ties alitrady emplojTd should apply through proper 
channel 
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E3 BARCLAY! 

S BANK PLC 

■■ INDIAN BRANCH 

llmcwponiad la the Uailed tJMgAom with IJiMled 1 lihlliiji 

BALASCE SHEET AS AT SiST MARCH, i99$ 

■ » 1 , 1. .■ 

PROFTT AHD LOSS ACCOUST FOR THE YEAR 
ENDED SiST MARCH, f993 



3tfi MmcH. Hh Mwdk. 
i«n im 

lu «0O(rt 


t50M) 

SI2.I4S 

901^ 


l«UttO 

lOM 

2H023 

301^34 


37.122 «».71l 


1.474^ 725JI1 


CAf ITU AND LlASUmCS 

Cipttil I 

Rtwfvn utd Surplut 2 

Ocpotiti 3 

Bofrowinpi 4 

OilMr liabiliucs 4iid 
pnMVOM 5 

TOTAL 

ASSE19 

Ciih tnd b«UD<M with 
Bwcpn Bank of India 6 

Balancai with Bwki and 

money at caH and 

short MMKe 7 

InmUMntt I 

Advaocaa 9 

Fjsad Asani 10 

Other Asseti II 

TOTAL 

Cominacnt Liabtlitm 12 

Bills for Collactioo 


Nom on Accounts 17 

TTm schedulo referred to hereia fom an loiaarai pan of the 
Balaoce Sheet 


109450 

24^7 
I5742t 
1.001.429 



66 


IA74A64 


^.429 

A36 

423 
JOS 
23440 
9DJ26 


725411 


3.997412 3J97J40 
29I.10S 21.941 



II INCOME 

latem tamed 13 

Oiber income 14 

TOTAL 

III EXPENomnifi 

tmciw emended 13 

OpemtiAi apenees 16 

Ptpw m ons A coecn^cncica 

TOTAL 


Net pinfit/(loaa) 
lor (he icar 

Profk/flossl b/t 
TOTAL 

IV| AFPftUPRIATKINS 
DiBifcs to siaiuiory 


Balaam earned oner 
10 Balancr Sheet 



209J63 
23.962 


lletMmeB. 

t9«2 

BaMOOTi 


212423 

I1J09 


3I3J2S 223.132 


203470 

27.792 

36413 


M9477 


163JI3 

20429 

23443 


206.997 


24M 


19,145 


6417 fl.099) 


30465 10J46 



Noeea on Aockhuhi 17 

Tlie ichedidea referred to ha a n fom an lotearal part of the 
Profit and Ua» teooai. 


Thu IS the Balance Shea aferred (o in our report of aen dale 


T his It the Piofa and Lnie Account a f ti re d to la our report 
of even date. 


Sharp A IhAitaa 
Chartered /teouniaiMs 
By the hand of 


Foe Barclays Bank PLC. Indian Branch 


Sd/ 

M P Narsang 
Hftm 

Bomb a y 

Dated llth June. 1993 


Sd/ Sd/. Sd/- 

NahJ Madhav|i l^tcr Doods Stephen Bames 

Finanoal Coairolia Manama •Operations Chief Manacer. India 
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BARCLAYS BANK PLC 

Bfl INDIAN BRANCH 

(locorponird in ibe Hailed Kingdom idih Limiird LUbilUy) 


SCM£DVLeSP0MMfH0/Hm^0F7fiE9AlANCESHEETAS0NSISTMAKfi 199$ 



fckiinh 


Stort'Mp CapM ac 
pwribad by RBI 
(Of thb Ra. 7400400 b 
Upoebad wMiikt 

JbMne BMk of lada 
iBdar Sacdoa 11 ( 2 ) of 
the Baakkv Ufutatioa 

M 1949.) 


TOTAL 


StMOal'fleamiaad 

Snrplna 


1) Sututory Itomec 
OpeniAC RaiaiKx 
AMftloni daiiat 
iha you 

3429 

4JI0 

ID Balance in ProRt 
and Lpm AccovM 


TOTAL 


Sebodnie S-DepotBa 


A.I) Demand Dapoaiu 


i) Fmn banks 

• 

ii) Prom (Mhcn 

4IJ7? 

II) Saviofi Bank 

Depowu 


ill) ’ftrm Dcaoaiu 


i) From banki 


ii) FnMn ocbcn 

463,997 

TOTAL 



1| Boriewlnp in liidM 

0 RM0VC Bkak 
of Indit 

Oiha beaki 

iii> Olher iuti* 
tvtioai and 




t . I • • ' 


TOTAL 


2S,dS5 


3A29 

M17 




41.172 


A996 






512.165 264,023 


Scented benovintc 
laduM ibow'NU 



1) Silk! Pttftbk 
ID InMreM Acerwcd 
HI) Olhm (indudlne 


TOTAL 


Imm Bank oIImUa 

D C«ah la htad 
Ciachidiai foreifB 
cstrency notts) 

II) Bilaacn vnh 

1,1 w, I I Bmk 

oi India 

i) la Cunmi Accoutu 
TOTAL 


n3JD0 



109.417 

109450 


1434 


5I5.3IJ ZttLODO 

72400 


701493 2n434 


t,679 
61453 35.su 

7.091 27.966 


n,122 69.771 



9492 


9A29 
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raBARCLAYS BANK PLC 

■■ INDIAN BRANCH 

1lfici>r|H»ral«*H in the l.)iiilc*d Kingdom Mrhh LiAhililyt 


SCHEDVL£S FORMINO PUFT OF THE BALANCE SHEET AS ON NSTMABCK 1993 



my ifn 
to Wn Ma. to flDVi 



SiKMMk, Jin Hmtk, 

tm \ tm 
Ito lnOO0V 


OOI AAd 9b«< Ktok* 

1^ In [ndui 

k) Ritonaa wkh 
buUit 

a) In CMneni 
/tecouni 

N) Money ai caO 
and iIkmi notice 
a) Wiih banka 

TOTAL 

Sdw^nle i-lnwntn w to 


1) lnm(ffln(a In India In 
I) OoveninierK lectiriiief 
li> Oibcr approved 
Mcoritica 

TOTAL 


SrfcrJnle 9‘Ad««iKr» 

A) I) Billi purchased 

and dncouriwd 

11 ) Cash credits, 
omdnfis and 
loans ivpayibk 
Oft demand 

ill) Tbrm loans 
TOTAL 

B) 1 ) Secured by 

lanf iUe assets 
h) Covered by 
Bank/ 
Oovemmenc 
Gua/mnlees 

nil Umecaied 
TOTAL 

C) I. Advance in India 

I) Pnonty Sacton 
111 Otbtfi 

TOTAL 


K06T 


IIJM 


240.000 


UMf 251JS6 


13TJ2I 91,525 

.000 


157,522 91.525 


2I9J50 


3L475 



McMe W-FlMd AMrta 
I) PiesBise* 

As cost ai the beflnoiiii 
of the year 
ikldilhM durini 
the year 

Dcpcfctohon to date 


l» Other Fiacd Assets 
(indudiai furniture 
and fistums) 

As cost at the bctianmi 
of the year 

AddniOfu dvrinp the )eas 
Deductions dunnt 
the year 

Depreciation to date 


TOTAL 


Sdn^ialv U»Otfirr AseHi 

I) Inter-oCnce balances 
* (foreign branches) 

II) fnimst accrued 

III) Iba paid IB advanee/ 
naa deducted at source 

IV) Others 

TOTAL 


Mfdokr U-CoMiatfenl 
UaMlidea 

l| I lability on accoual 
of oiitsiandint 
forward eichantc 
cootraets 

II) GuarmiUtes fiveti on 
behalf of coftsitiueotr 
a) In liKla 
III) Acceptarco. 

endorsas 0 is and 
usher obliaalioru 
IV> Liabibty oa anrounc 
of hills of flichanfe 
rcdiacounted 

TOTAL 


15.111 


i.7« 

(541) 

15.111 

(219) 

16,271 ' 

14.992 

11.615 

1,431 

9440 

2473 

1299) 

(5401) 

(2.967) 

7.453 

9.6a 

23.724 

23440 

67419 

19490 

25432 

4462 

1493 

62.794 

1,196 

59.336 

J5I.I66 

90426 

1.75743S 

1.499.954 

527,033 

259443 

6I4.MI 

444.343 

1.099.700 

905.000 

3.997412 

3497.640 
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^BARCLAYS BANK PLC 



HBB 


rMniAK] PDAM/-LJ 



llororporMrd in 

Ihr Unalrd Kingdom wiih Limil<*d LinJiililyl 


SCHEDULES MET OE THE PEOfTT AND LOSS ACCOUST FOE THE 



YEAE ENDED SiST hiAECH, m$ 





1 


•• 

ym 


aM 

' aM 


^id 

adad 


Urn Itoa. 

JlaiMvdi. 


310 MaidL 

Ilk Mart*. 


1993 

1992 


19M 

1992 


RanOIVk 

te. «a»^ 


Ra aOOOb 

Ra kiOm 

9died«le U-laientf iMod 



Sdiedole )6>OpMiM 



t) liuertu/diicdufli 



Enpeniw 



on ndvnncc*/bill» 

ui.m' 

192.320 




to locoatoft lovaUMBM 

|]<0«9 

3434 

1 ) Psymeiu to and 
pnvDMna for 
cmploiaei 

9473 

3467 

ltl| IflicreM on bnUncet 

wilh Antfve Bink 
of IftdiR mA other 
inicr'betU fundi 

1 

sxsn 

i 

24472 




II) tiCM. taao and 

IV) Oihcn 

w 

91 

Ikthcino 

2451 

2452 

TCTTAL 

WM 

2U423 

ill) Pnaung and 






waiiooery 

513 

407 




IV) Ad««Hi4RBaH 



Artwclyl* l4«OlWr Ineoeir 



and pubboty 

IS5 

106 

1) ConuniHion. 
etchente %nA 
brokatnv 

11403 

4424 

V) Depreciation on 

Oank*! property 

2,731 

2J97 

II) Profit on wk of 

vy 

Ml 

VI) Dtiecior'i and 



iflveMmtnii (ncO 

Local Adnary 



III) iM on Ilk of 



Board ■gober'i 



uieti 

(91) 

• 

feci, alloirancet 



IV) Profit 00 



and espenica 

13 

20 

otfftenne 
tmnuctKMi <oe() 

i2.«l5 

R.112 

VII) AodHon* fear 



V| Miicclleiwoui 



and cuaiuu 

32 

40 

income 

40 

42 

viii) Pcmm> 








TOTAI 

23.962 

12409 

tekphonea. etc 

3.996 

5.164 




IX) Repain and 



^khcdulr IS'lolmel Etpeoded 



maiiMcnance 

96) 

999 

1) Jmereit on depouii 

44.40) 

214)52 




II) Iniemi on Rmervr 



X) Imurance 

357 

549 

Bank of Indie/inter bank 
borrownii 

lS9.4a 

141431 

X2) Other expenditure 

7474 

54K) 

III) Oihen 

2.3M 

610 




TOTAL 

206470 

16)413 

TOTAL 

27,792 

20429 
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ra BARCLAYS BANK PLC 

■Hi INDIAN BRANCH 

OnroriMmlnl in iHr Unilrd KiRfcdom with Umil«^ LsaliiJiiyl 



U) MoMvy mmu ud HiIMiIr htn haat im^td m ife* mkmm m tti 

hfw taa cwtM to iht bMi» «i ikt rnaiwiid naa 
(U| iammt ud opcadliMit Im to«t kM uuilH«d to tot iitoMp mam itoN oi ite to 
(to) OtotoMdhn tonpifd oMinat Mto toa attoii to toe «ito«af< fM» ptrnamt^ to tot > 
M iMUMKi 

(4> PtediMU 

0) PPttoiito wd tohto IM mmi !■«« kM icwtod l»t n iMt MmU ml 
(U) OtpnctocMi h« kMO ptototod «• tot tuilito Itt tottood to tot tout kr laito 

■ddIHf dtpndtoiM It ptwidtd toto ffftto tooit tot tottrw to totok tot ■dtocioto m 
W StolTkMWfkt 

CcMflktotoB H (ht OfVitor Find kai kata «•* • pat aottoW iMtoot. 

(0 Nil praAl 

nt M prafh totdoMd IB tm pntk tad tott aeGB«« h ahm: 

(I) PivilthMu tot mam aa tottnt to ttwirtoinn vlto nttitfr m^aiaamm^* 

( II ) 0 (b« mmt m atetotvy praHMit. 

1. M )lii Mtodi. ]«9) ihi ktoto*! rtoh ttlakitd capMto mm ma tJ9%. 
y 'Hit iltftoiMt yam'* nguaa hm kttB itMtotd •kotwt atsttrjr. 


pmmup to toi toott at tot yam. Nob* 


«dtot UMia 
ttoTtotHto. 


MOB^Ia 


tmhU HLV^ADA 


ftMk H£. It 


AtodiM' RepBH #■ tot UiBB BfWto tTitoclBrt iBtoll nr. 

toktamtitotod the mimM ItotBce Sim of tot ItdtoB toatto tl ttoctoto >— k Wfc •■ to Mtfto Ifk) ud ttot toe at 
iMt AtcotBi tf tot ItidtoB Brwwk tf ibt Btito tot tot mat Mid oa toai dtoa 


Mil M 


ta ttfrawtoacf wWi ike ptpxtticat or Stniea J9 of tkt BaBUtt Rtfaltoioa Ato. IktI. md vik tot iiwltoiMii of atooeciioBi (I), (2) lod ($) 
or Sttotoi lU toto HtoMiOA (5) of Stsioa 221 of totCoMpatte tot totoas Sheet aad tot Mk aad Ua iteaiai, «• M laqi toa d 

ID kt aad aie as toava up m aecerdaBet viib Sekedak V| to Iht Ceapaato Act, IkM. TV tecouali art (kettfOK, draoa up k» tDOtonaMy 
wkk forma W ato *B* of tV TM Uttoule to tot tebtoi Ao. Ik#. 

Vk itpofi lhal fei accoi dai Kt «uk wk>taet>oa <)) of Sectioa 30 of Ike taakiap iMtatiOBt Acl, 10#, 

•) Ok ha«t etoantd tl the uifniaiiina aad nplaaatiom ohxk to ike kca of oa kaototdit lad kdM ooie aeecaaafy foe ikt porpote of ow 
eudk and kaa found tona lo kt taiufitoafy 

k) TV uimtaUw wMck kaa eoat to eat eeom ka«t btra. ia oat otmmo, oitoa ita pevcit of tot latoaa Vaadi of toe Vak. 

«| Jn our opioioA. propat tookj of acaoMO) at requaed by too bovt btea hape kp tot ladtoa iiinto to for a app ea it frea oar aiaaitooelea of 
ikote koobe. 


d) TV Batooot $Va and FtoAi and Loa Ac<aea of cV ladtoa Bfoaek of tot Baab dealt toto bp toh eepen act to 
of account. 


oHh iV beoki 


d la oar op to wn and leiVbal ofourtofonaalJoaandaeeectoBf lotV 
toftiVr wUb (V aowi (Vveen. prrt Ike inreeaiCHB roquato kp tke • 
and a uut and fat* naa of ibe aait of afbirt of tot tatoaa It 
eitdto oa toa dam 


ato)oa»|MaiouL (V Maaet Skai and Piorii tad LotiiWsouat. 
aia Act. I#6. to ihe ■aantr ao it g u k ed for Baafcini C oatfoaiaa 
of tke Vab a% to 3l« Maedv. ifPi and of we profil for ikt fear 


Boatoap 

Oaitd: lllh June, I#} 


SHAB? ATANNAN 
ChaiMftd AMoontante 
Bp I Wild Of 
SdA 

Id. P. NABkAMG 
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Rational Expectations and Price Behaviour 

in India 


PuUpre BaUkHfthntn 

// has bfen chimed (hat a pnnctpaipfopositicn <if the New Ciesstcoi Mecro n ono/nus, nemeiy, ihe neu/miiry 
of Qfiticipcted mMeiery growth urukf rottcnal expectattonx n oppiicabie to the Indian economy. / provide evidence 
to refute this vtew. The results presented here bear a greater claim being based, as they are. upon superior rnodetl- 
tng and more acceptable econometric practice. They suggest, among other things, that the monetary authortty 
in India cannot be certain of containing inflation soMy by implementing a pre-onnounced reduction in the money 
growth rate, leave atone being able to do so costlessly. 


\ 

Inlrvxliirlioa 

E OHANI hfts claimed (Cham 1991 ] thai 
ouipui and prices in ihc Indian economy 
behave as envi&a«ed by (he proponenu of 
(he ne« clas»ii.a1 macroeconomics. Before 
I re-work his exercises accordmi co whai 
J ar|ue is, m (he comexi. (he appeopfiaie 
economecric meihodnlofty^ I need io very 
briefly spell cut the new classical vie>* 

When (he iheory of rihonal expecta- 
lions IS combined with ihe assumption of 
inxiamaiMousmarkeiA'Ieviisf. only unan 
iicipated msney'growih cm affeci ihc 
level of outpui, aniKipaied money growth 
affeciiiig only (he price level Ihiscimplc 
Kka IS summed up by (he 'surpnv* (Lucas 
I97)J supply fuftciion 
V, - f <Up r <|> 

where Y - ouipui (subscfip(sand V 
denodng ihe curreni and naiural levels, 
respect I velyK p .> ihe in flat ion rate 
<supe/Knpt *e denoting ihe expectaiiofl). 
ar>d A > 0. Now if ii is laken as given (hat 
Ihe inflation raie i% entirely determined 
by (he growth of ihe morsey stock, 
equation (I) is appropriaKly re^wriiten 
with the money growth lerms. actual and 
antiapaied. having been subsiituied m for 
Ihe inflation lerms The supply function 
then susiamsthe interpret aiion that the 
deviation of the actual output from ii$ 
'natural’ level is a funciion of ihe eitent 
of unanticipeied money grosvih. 

The first aoempt to rmluaie the Lucas 
proposKion engHncally, which aho meant 
devising an appropriate test, was due to 
Barro (see Barro 1^7), WhJe more or less 
accepting Barro’s implementation of the 
(eat of the natu ral*raie proposUion. per se. 
Pesaran (1982) pointed out that Barro’s 
Bconoineirics was incompleie because it 
did not tesi akemativt caplanatioos (say. 
for insiaiMc, die Keynesian) of the deter 
minaliofl of ouiput. A» far as pouiMa* I 
have adopted Barrows ipecifkatkins. Since 
(he new cUasstf pioposiUon was rejected 
by (he data. 1 have not proceeded to im* 
plement Ksaran'i suggestion that aher- 
aativee to the natunt rate'iatiooal opec* 


latKsns model lo be lestcd. I present my 
results below, lurning lo Ohani's papei ai 
ihe appropriate state 

II 

Mndrllins; iKr Money SM|»ply 
l^riKra^ 

following Barro (1977) money growth 
IS spcv'ified US an auioregresose diMn* 
buied'lag model featuring inier aha the 
behaviour of the monetary aurhoriiy 
Regard mg (he iatiet. for i he US economy 
Barro considers the mondy supply un* 
plKai ions of t he coumcrKydical stance of 
ihe Federal Reserve and of Ihe tendency 
of money growth to accekrate when the 
real expendHureof the federal government 
exceeds the norm. Of these. 1 ignore the 
lacier on (he groursds raised by Pesaran 
that to assume that agents know the level 
of current real espcndiiurc involves 
assumingihai they know the geneial pTKe 
level with cen ainiy This musi go against 
the spim of (he surprise supply-function 
w^Kh construct is based on the idea ihai 
agents predici ihe general ptkc level only 

up to a random term Note (hai (his is (he 
asMmption so crucial lo the pouulaic thai 
unaniicipated money growth increases 
ouiput. As for the moneiaiy p^icy stance 
of the Reserve Bank of India. India's 
monetary authority has leisded to target 
the inflaiHMi raic rather chan to stabilise 
the level of output. These considerations 
lead to a specification of a money growth 
(Dm) equation in the deviaiioo of 
•cricultural output fiom iiend (Xa/Xa*) 
and in us own past valuev A piion. ont 
would opect the former wiable to ap* 
pear with a positive coefficieni for m 
periods of agncultur^ expansion the 
monetary pohey stance is expected to 
slacken, wuh the monetary authomy ten* 
ding to allow a higher rate of otpansion 
of awQcy because of a reduced thresi of 
infUtioo. IB the Indian economy, 
igrwuhural supply shocks ne perhaps tlw 
pngle most importani detemunaru of (he 
inflaiioo rate 

Cetteral*io<spccifk moddling resulied 
in the follow lag (best) esboate of the 


money-suppJy process in (he Indian eco¬ 
nomy over Ihe period 1952*80: 

&in, * 03iXa/Xa‘), , •» 76^. i (2) 

16 51) (2.J8) 

((•values in parenihesev, lower case 
derKMes loganihmsl 
R- A 91, vee. > 052, 
auiO'COrrelation tl M) r(]) •• .09. 
Chow FdO. 161 « M 

Note (hai the auto-correli non statiMk is 
not significant, and (hai the mull of (he 
'Chow'iest*, implemented for the last ten 
years of t he sa mple per lod. signals «rue- 
lural siabtluy. It needs also lo be noted 
Ihai ihis model has an explanatory power 
(measured bv the R^) of over a third 
h^her than that ol Cham (Ghani. p 5lX). 
This IS apart from the fact thxi the pie* 
sent ttuM is more credible as a model of 
expectations formation actually used by 
agcnti. It IS indeed perplexing to be told 
iGham. p 501) chat agenis in the Indian 
economy consider (he growth of money 
in the OECD economies a deierminani of 
money growl h in India 


111 


Mostly. Aodci|ialiona. and (hslpul 


Ihe combined hypothesis of rational 
expectations and money neuirality impbes 
the foUowing specification [Barro 1977, 
1971 and Pesaran 1982): 

Y, A Y. ♦ 2.„DMR, , f v, (5) 

I B 

where *DMR* is the unanticipated growth 
in money and 9^,>0. The naiural level of 
output *y,’ has mostly been proxwd by 
(he tune trend [see Barro 1978). I stick to 
this procedure. The best estimate of (5) ua* 
ing Ihc residuals from (2) as (he un* 
anticipaud growth in money (DMR) Is: 
log Y * 3,87 + 0>l ♦ .I8DMR, 

(0.02) (001) (0.37) 

+ 59DMR, , 4 .02DMR, j (4) 
(0 50) (0.25) 

here roskedastiC'Coru I Stent esimates 
of the siaisdard errors in parentheses 
T ^ 1954-80, R' . 99, DW • 1.77. 
SAC « 051 
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been reported ire beteretkedutK* 
con(»ien( eaimilei. Here I replKite 
Ghuii's piocoluR A bnef uitement t$ 
perhips m order though Ii his been sug* 
gesied that wher) regressions (such as 4> 
use ihe output (predKiorsor re&iduils>of 
supplemeniary regfcsssons (such es 2). 
Ot$ estimates may be inconnsieni. and 
hence any inference invalid. rei)uinng a 
correction of the standard errors Pagan 
considers this issue and concludes that 
when only the lesiduaB appear in the final 
regression the estimaied variance 
from an OLS regression prognmme 
uouM be correct" [l^gan I9M, p 233] On 
Uie ocher hand, when prediciors are used, 
(he OLS es(imate% can no longer be cor* 
(Ki. bill, inicresiingly. these ** arc no 
greater than the (rue standard errors" 
l^gan, p234i Despne ihis eery clear ser 
diet, and even though ihe regressions here 
use only rewdMils and not predMOo from 
a supplemenary regression. I shall only 
report correoed’ (i e. hcteroskedaiiic 
consistent) staidard errors so (hai my pro 
cedure is. throughout, vomparabk (O 
Cham's, even though ai one stage (ai I 
shall indicate) this causes my argumem to 
appear as less forceful than it actually is 

The lag length on the DMR lermc was 
chOMH with an eye to the available deg* 
ftes*of*freedum and by (he criterion of 
whether ihe Ti improved suffKiendy with 
additional lags in the e<|uaiion (this prin 
ciple will be adopted throughout in this 
paper) In the present case, the unaniici* 
paled money growth terms as a whole do 
iKM add to the overall eaplanacion The 
F*statistic for their ^oini signifKance is 
P(}. 21) 1 083, which is less ihun the 

critiwl value ol 3 07 

Given that unant^ipated money growth 
cannoi eaplaiii Huctuations in output, J 
do not consider ic necessary to proceed 
with further tests of the natural rate 
hypothesis assuggcsied by Pesaran (1982) 
However. 1 wssh to record the result of 
estimating a leruon of the above m which 
the de Hn It ion of output was ahered Now 
industrial produciK>n rather than aggre 
pte output was chosen on grounds that 
iftt latter include agriculturaJ production 
It IS not unceasonU>le to view agricultun] 
production as supply-constrained in the 
short run That misperceptions about the 
currant mllaJion rate cause adjustment to 
capacity utilaaiion during the cropping 
year is not credible Agricultural supply 
based on prices expect^ in the future is 
obviously an awkward category for the 
*naiural*rate'theory Thus some category 
of non agricultunloutpui may be more 
appropriate as the dependent variable in 
a test of the proposition in the Indian case, 
where the economy is dominaied by the 


ii to wamf oatpM It en da ao ta the 
durt ruo only ta the aoo-agricuhwral aec* 
tor of (he devdoptflg economy. And 
models such as U) above are eswntially 
shon*ruh modeb Even though Ghani has 
output as the dependent 
vaiiabk m las tcM of the naiura]*rate 
hypothesis in the Indian oratext, u was 
kH that the hypothesis ought lo be given 
a greater chance of vabdat ion However, 
re^uinuiion of (he mode) ()> using the 
bganihm of the indei of odustniJ pro¬ 
duction (the segmeni of agpegau output 
in a devctoping economy lea st likely to be 
supply<onMrained) as the dependent 
varia^ did not alter the nature of the 
result The test for (he joini Mgrufkance 
of the money-surpnK terms now yields 
Ihe siatisiic F(3. 21) • 520 

The substantially greater oplanatory 
power of the model of money supply (in 
turn an input into (he test lot neutrality) 
HI this study miM be bornein mind when 
lomparing the results reported here with 
thatofOhani (1991) RcferoKc must also 
be made to Cham's rcpresemaiiOA of the 
economy's terms-of trade as the deter mi 
nant of the nniiril level of outpui in ihr 
Indian economy Despiie (he staiixisal 
significance of ihc relevani terms in his 
cviirruics |C>hani, p 307) u is absurd to sug 
gest that in an economy in which the es 
lemal sector constitutes about lOperceni 
of CNF. output IS entirely driven by the 
economy's external terms-oMrade Fioni 
such a poiAi of view, sucking to BarioX 
method ol proxymg the 'natunV level of 
nutpui by the lime trend is mvie 
appropriate 

l> 

HorM^. AaiJcipaUvnii. and 
(hr Prire Ureel 

Precisely because unantiopatcd money 
growth IS said to cause an increase in out 
put u IS belicred to bring about a reduc 
tion in the pncelMl For. when prvees are 
market clearing, increased outpui must 
imply a Imver price An ecorvomeirK 
representation of this idea would be 

log <P), ^ * p, tot (M), 

♦ Xp^WdR, , ♦ p, 

aw« 

* I and p^ < 0 (5) 

with M & nKMcy stock. P » price level, 
and. as before, DMR s unanuapated 
money growth The opreftion is arfwed ai 
by solving a aandard demand for money 
fuRilionaAd vbaututifvoui Y in terms of 
(3) above. I h«i< ^nored the rase of imerea 
which must aoKw m the donand tor money 


In (be aapmalM te (ha arnii M of 
ompiH. bacMietbeteiul gnpoaeiora- 
ty on do no( ±peDd upon (heir lachuioo 
manyway I £ii( presem the best cadmaie 
of (5). 


k)c(P), - -183 t 75logM 
(0.22) (03) 

'I62DMR, - .43DMR 
(0.90) (0.57) 

- iiomR,, 

(0.50) W 

heicroskedastic<onauietu csimaus of (he 
standard errors m paiemhcso 
T-1954-80. 99. DWw 71. &«<.• 054 

It IS striking (hat all of the coefnctenis of 
the unantiapaed money growth lams are 
indeed negative as piedtctcd by ihe new 
classical theory Hcmmt. before taking this 
to be a conrirmation of the natural me¬ 
rit lonal expectations bypochesis 1 present 
Ihe evimaieof a regression that includes 

jwIujI iminey growih m (6) 

log P, . -116 74to|M 4 14 8DMR, 
(0 44) (06) (8 99) 

4 I0 3DMR, , * 52DMR, ^ 
(8 36) (119) 

-l6 2Al0iM, 4 IbdlOiM, , 
(918) (12 08) 


4 7 66logM, j (7) 

(6 46) 

hcteroskcdastic-coRSisient evlimaiesof the 
siandard errors in parentheses 

T - 1954*80. R-- 99. OW^ 93, 

ru6 

Now note the the only variabte with an 
estimated coefTicKnt that comes close to 
being luiistially significani and negative 
IS sUTTeni asiual money growih It musi 
be staled heie that when 'uncorrected' 
standard errors are used, the coerficient 
an AM, i» staisiically Significant (with a 
'1 value' of 249) As I had argued ai an 
earlier stage, correction is not necessary 
here, but I peisist with it to maintain com* 
parabilUy with Chant's procedure On the 
negative coefhoeni assooaied with actual 
moitcy growth perse, \ shall have more 
to say subsequently 
Cham's test of the proposition that only 
unaniicipaied money.growih affects :he 
price level is inadequate Hii procedure is 
lo compare the standaid^nor of estimate 
of equations such as (6) estimated wHh 
unanticipaied and actual money growth 
in separate runs Strangely, when the 
equal mo is rim with adual numesLgmnh 

the level of the conicroponneoua money 
Slock IS leR oa |Gham. 305 md 308). Thti 
must load the procedure in favour of the 
Barro hypocheais. Morcow n is shoddy, 
for no old* fashioned (FhednaA'Ilkc) 
monetarist would aceep( aa his or ha 
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PHWoiwwr WKCptunGi wm m 

4tumhm by tbr we ^ Boaeury 
trowih ift otyo e cd lo the level gf the 
moDcy flock. Bui the fMebtitl cniiosm 
of Ohaiu*! mahod ii that the true test of 
tbe Barro hypoiheiif u noi achieved via 
a compariaon of the lundard errors 9f 
regreattons involving actual aod unan* 
iKipaied money growth, respectively 
Rather, u entails the test of whether ad* 
ditHM of actual mOfMy gnwtth lo a tegres* 
su>n with untAhcipaied money growth 
alone m it (such as (6) above) significantly 
enhances its explanatory power For, it is 
quite conceivable that the spe<ificaiigr> 
with actual money growth alone has 
higher standard error than the one with 
unantiapaied money growih alone in ii. 
while acltial money growth still retains 
some power lo explain movements in ihe 
prue level 1 he natural rate raivoflal 
eipecuiionv hvpoihesiv poMuUtes the ir 
relevance of actual money growih ir ea 
pUioing the pnee level on^e the effect of 
money surprise is allowed lor The pivot 
ol II all IS the Lucas stipfly function div 
cussed earlier accordmgis only unanti 
cipated monev can affeci output, hetue 
only unanikipaied money growth can af 
feci ihe price level (neiitively, because n 
increases outputl Thus ihe appropriate 
ig»i IS the classical f.iest applied to the ad 
dihon of actual money growth to the 
specification m (6) This is Barro's pro 
cedurc [Barro I97h] A replica non of it in 
Ihe present contest yielded f 0. 18) - > $7 
when as many lags (two) of dm as *DMR’ 
were added The critical value for F(}. 18) 
IS ^ 16 Thus the data reject the idea that 
a distinction between aniicipaied and 
unaniicipaied money growth is helpful to 
understanding movemenis in the price 
level in iIk Indian economy Now only 
curiosity value remains in recording rhat 
the classical proposition that the stock of 
money enters the price level equation <6) 
with a coefnoeni of one was alw lejecied 
<^(1.21) 2569) Clearly. I here fc no one 

to-one correspondence between the money 
stock and the prKe level 
Ir may be added that ihenegaiivtcoef 
ficjeni on actual (current) money growth 
m <7) need not come entirely as a surprise 
in the light of existing economeirtc evr* 
dence pertaining to the Indian economy 
We already know that the aggregate m 
duslry mark up is counter cyclical 
iBalakrishnan 1991a) The negative coef 
ficient assocated with money growth, 
then, could well be capturing the direct 
effect of morvy on output m the indusi- 
nil sector, and the slower me of inflation 
this entails There is perhaps a more im¬ 
portant explanation of this phenomenon 
though This IS that in an economy yet 
dominiiad by the performance of the 
airwuhorml sector, expansion in agncul* 


IM pMMvBttM Ma «o vqKBalea in Bw 

aceaotay«ia«bglalBitiikridnftn I99tbl. 
If ihc growth of (he money soch IS endo¬ 
genously deienruned, ut lesponse to 
economic activity, we would now have a 
higher me of money growth With the 
price of agncuTiural goods, untikr in 
dusirial ones, responsive to eicesc de 
mand. expansion of agricukure implies a 
dower rate of growih of agt^ubural 
prices, thus inflation Wab a positive 
supply-shock to agrKuliure leading, as it 
may be opected. to an expansion of non* 
agricultural Ktivity in the economy, a 
ilowing of inOation and a faster growth 
of money go together Thai this is noi an 
unlikely story ii suggested by Cham's own 
estimate of an aHegcdly *'Keyneiiaft'’ prwe 
equation which reveah cconomy*«nde 'ex¬ 
cess demand*, measured as the deviation 
of output from trend, as affeeiing price 
negatively |(jham. p }O0| 

V 

C oiieluvain 

Ghani hav claimed that evidence pro 
vided by him ''suggests that aoiKipated 
reduciHMis m mi>ne> growth in India result 
in coniempcNaneous reduciiont in the 
price level, while the unaniicipaied 
chsnges alfcci output'* |CAani. 2%| 1 
have here prov ided evidence resulting from 
lesis in the spi rii of Barro that is cotuiary 
to this claim Ihe sample period of this 
study Straddles almost fdlythii of Cham, 
while being substaniially longer More 
over. Its results bear a higher claim in that 
they are based cm a more successlul ai 
rempt to model the money supply process 
and above ail. thsi they are the outcome 
of a mcihodologKally more correct 
procedure 

To recapiiulaic. the propociiion that 
nuciuaiioruaboui the natural level of out 
pul are driven by money surprises is re 
jested for two categories of out pul in Ihe 
Indian economy, name!), atfregate output 
and industrial production In the case of 
ptKcs. the Barrovian proposiiion that ac 
tual motKy growth o irrelevant once 
money growih surprises are allowed for. 
IS rejected too Ohani Tus stated that The 
empirical findings on the responsiveness 
of prices lo anlKipated changes in de 
mand are important for the resolution of 
a wide vanciy of policy issues, e g. the 
coals of anil*inflation demand siritegies 
associated with viabiitvaiion program 
mes" (1991. p W) Precisely Ow. tuvuIK 
preseniad here suggeai. among other 
things. iTw the monetary authority in 
India would be wrongly advBcd that it can 
be cenam of containing inflacion solely 
by implemeniiAg a pre'announced rcduc 
tion in the money giCMih me. leave alone 
doing 10 eonlei^y 


Apptmmx 

Data DeriNiTioN ano Soupce 

M « money stock (M.). ‘Rk only 
Mtabk continuous sens or ihis RMNR 
of money has been used. A Vuudevan 
(1980), ''Money mxk and its GonpoBOMs 
1ft India, I950 $l to 1979-ia A MaUetkal 
account", Indian &OfiomK iowmef, 
28.1 }0 

X • agncuhural output. Agneuifurai 
Siiuerron m ittdtc, February 1981. 

Y s National Income ai ID-71 pricca. 
tumoi AerouMs StattUKs, February 1912. 
(RnuUi of hpring re-esiunited (3) using 
the index of Industrie] produclion were 
aho reported Here, since no continuous 
sertes aists for the period considered as 
a whole, several senes were spliced. 
SecnemK Su/yty, Government of India, 
New Delhi) 

P • price level (index number of 
wholesale prices' base 1970 71*100) 
H'Mmfe Prsoe SwatKy. Econoime and 
SckmiTic Research Foundation, New 
DeOu and Raport on Currtney and 
Fxnonct. RMre Bank of India, Bombay. 

|An early wervon of this paper «at presenied 
j( Ihe Indian SiaiiUKil Inuiiuir si Nea Delhi 
m January I9yt I ihank Oitip MuokheiiK and 
^iiha Rav foi com men is I am sraielul to 
hunal Sen for sleriini me lo ihc issue of in 
fereni.< in i he prrsecK r 01 sv net aied resreevoes 
birorv (hai iriiplK yet remain «he mine) 

tUtahruhnan P tiv4lat Industrial Prwe 
Beha»K>ur «i India An brmr Coiresiion 
Model fournwt uf Dr\tlof>mrft Atomt 
ma s Vol T7 pp )09 26 
- (1991 hi Pm mg 9f*<i In/JuiKm nt /irdw. 

Oxford UmverMiy Prevw INIhi 
Bairv U J tiy77| 'UnaniKipaied Money 
Cirowth and Onemploymmi in ihe Umied 
Suies. freemen Rrvten. U9t 67, 

pp lot IS 

tl978j UnaniKipaied Money Ovipui aiul 
Ihe Price level in ihe Umred 'viain' in 
R I UKUi. Jr and T Saigeni (cds) (I97|) 
Iterronet Ltprriotioni Md 6eonomHne 
Prm /w (jsrgc Alien and ii nwm. London, 
pp MS 616 

Ohini. L (1991) 'Raiiofial Lapecialions and 
Price Behivioue A Studyof liHha’, vipanur 

o/ Dtyelvpmtni teoiwmus, Vol 36. 
pp m 3(1 

Lucai R L Jr tl97)> 'Some tnietnaiioftal 
(■vtdenic on Ouipui Inflaiion Tiwde-ofTs', 
Amertcon &tiiTO<*iir fievftw. Vbt 63. 
19 326 44 

l^aan. A R11964) 'beonometne luuei in the 
Analysis of Regression) w’lih Generaled 
Issues'. iKleTWtofial Aroaomic Rrrtew, 
VW 23. pp 221-47 

Ptsaian. H <J9t2j a Cmique of the Propoa 
ed Tests of the Natural Rale Rsiional Ex 
peeuiions Hypothesis'. Ecertotme JournM. 
Vbl 92, pp 329 54 
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The Aged, Hieir Problems and Social 


Intervention in Maharashtra 


Kumudini Dsndekar 

M indta ikt probitm of tht tfgarf Aad hm ttnuf rtctntt)i attmeitd macA atttnttott. Wttk the changiitt drm«frqpAfr 
proftk oj the populction some attempts art bemg made to document the Uvmg conditiofts of the aid their economic, 
sociat and psychoiogicai staiux thetr prvbkms, society’s response to them and the attempts of the state to resctve 
these probtems. This arttde ts based on a survey of the aged undertaken m Mahomshtm. 


FOR ihouunds of yean people probably 
have strived (0 live longer In the Inter 
bakf of the 20ih century they seemed to 
have approached their goal 8ut when ii 
comee to ii they do not know what lodo 
with added jears of Ufa Nor is the luc 
cast in aiiaining longevity iroublc'frec 
ance often the survival IS of the unfit The 
mult was that the whole advanced world 
which achieved the best success in tncrras 
ing longevity had to face problems of old 
age These problems desersad a very high 
priorily there since many of the economic 
problems were more or k^solstd But the 
conditions in India or Mah arishtni were 
different 

In a counirylika India which haste face 
such an enormity of problems, the ques 
tion of the old did not seem si|ftiricani 
until recent times India had not attained 
a longevity of aO years even Nil 1^1 The 
population of the old way however, in 
Cftaiing fast in developing counines like 
India Hence the problems of ihe old had 
to be faced carber in such counirres 
Moreover iis knks with other phenomena 
such as detknjfii mortaJiiy. irKreasing 
population and harrowing poverty en 
hance ihc urgency of the problems of the 
old 

TKbOaifcS 4NU HVPOTHhSbS RUtAapINC. 

THL OlO 

Various theories prevail on the inier 
relations between old age and economic 
development are reviewed There are 
theories and hypotheses such as *Moder 
nisaikon reduces the respect for the old* 
or *the olden days were golden for ihe 
old’ These may be partly true but partly 
they may be based on misconceptions Ai 
limes looking at the condntons of the old 
in 'nursing homes’ in a country like the 
United Stales, one may form an impres 
90n that people make enormous pronis 
by trapping ihc disabted in these nursing 
homes and be cruel to the old But one 
has to remember that these homes includ* 
ed only 5 per cent of Ihe old in the United 
Slates They were mostly lerminally 
ill people 804 or 15+ years of age 
Moreover the old in these instiiutioit^ 


would be a problem wherever they were 
One has to tmve these disabled old out 
because the te rminaUy disabled ones can* 
not be iniegriied wuh ihe ochen As for 
Che other oM. modem tunes provtde such 
a range of tools that taking care of the old 
Mm% easier now than was the case in 
(Men times The growth of mdividuahsm 
accompaiued by belter ecoisomtc cir 
cumstancet probably came m the way of 
emononal aiachmeni betu e sn the old 
and the rest 

For inuana the need of proaimity of 
chiUien u cenimon to both tbe kiisds of 
populatiOAS as shown in the repori with 
data for Sniain, Denmark amf United 
Sutes and Inda Love of living in the 
family rather than among the peers in ka 
old age home u also common to both 
The give and uke of finance, child cart 
or care of the sicfc between generatrons 
abo seems similar in the two types of 
countries It is the dtlference m the 
ecoAomK ciraifflstaoces with the capacity 
to have sepaate housing units, the level 
of education, the iiHreasing out-of-home 
employment of women in developed 
countrio which come m the way of shenw 
in g love and respect to the old It seems 
that innermost instincts of love and need 
ol closeness to famtly could not be 
suppressed easily with modernisation 
Moaoier in acDuiury hke India there was 
no medicated survival to worsen the pro 
blcms of tic oM There was more 
tolerance among the poor as poverty had 
made their imciions Munt Expectations 
of Che Induitt were ni»( many and 
philosophy to face death gme them 
relaiively better strength as discussed in 
the report 

Not much literature is available mi the 
c<mditH>ns of the old in India. Th^ are 
some stray umeys based oo smaB samples 
and thse toodid not necaasanly sund the 
tests of setcnarie met bode logy, la many 
Of them old ^e was deRncd at Dota than 
60 years About per cent of the 
population eas found to be old in India 
<Mahartihtra) One may note that in 
highly developed counines more than IS 
per cent population belonged to this 


category However, the rate of increase of 
old population was much higher (29 per 
centl than ihai of the total population 
(23 5 per cenil for t96]*9l India And this 
rale of mcreme was faster in many more 
recently d^doping countries than ihe 
develop ones It meani that the problem 
of the old woiid have to be faced in these 
counines mtah earlier than in the other 
developed cainines 

There are very few publications on the 
subject of the old A few hotchpotch sub¬ 
jects are diKussed below for illustration 
Km instance, a published paper compared 
living arrangements of the old in Madras 
oty wiih those in an Italian ciiy of Milan 
In Madras the old were found to live with 
their married sons much more than they 
did in Milan The reason was obviously 
economic since ihe old in Madras could 
not afford separate housing units away 
from their married sons 

Another subject discussed in this stray 
literature was the life cycles in various 
countries While discussing the cnndUKMts 
of the old H IS worthwhile looking at them 
from the point of view of their completing 
responsibilines with regard to their 
childm For insiance one could consider 
the life ^les of women in the various 
countries and answer questions such as 
Do the women live long enough to see 
their youngest child attain adulthood^ Is 
the education of the last child complde 
before the women die** Air Che women 
free of their children's responsibility 
before death’’ How loog tn yean do 
women live lesponstbility-free'’ Do they 
have time enough to look after Iheir own 
inieresist 

Such comparison of north Indian 
women lo 19)6 wah those in (he US, 1950 
showed (hat north Indian women died 
before seeing iheir list child aitain 
adulthood Women from Ihe US lived )4 
years after the last child attained 

adulthood This was mostly due to two 
itasons. One was thai Indsan women had 
shorter life spans and they also produced 
chiWien tiU a Use age. Even (be cohort of 
women in (he US of 1180 lived 21 years 
after the atiaaimcnt of adulthood bv the 
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U4 dtittSbiilar cofsparitM of tbe tH 
cyde of women in run] India of 1990 
ihowd that women lived only (0 years 
after iheir Ian child attained aduJihood. 
Those women could not complete their 
naponailNlicy. sioce (hey codd not educate 
(heir children. The life cydo of Japan in 
1940 and in 1972 and India of 1990 wm 
compared more elaborately Besides the 
death of ihe mother, attainments of 
education to stand on one's own feet by 
(he children, children's marriaies and 
death of the father were also considered 
to see how far the mother and father com* 
pleied their responsibilities of fivini 
children an education and making them 
self-supporting. In Japan in 1940 both the 
parents died before completing their 
responsi bill lies with regard to childien. 
But in 1972 the conditions were drematl* 
cally changed so that both husband and 
wife carried out their responsibilities and 
lived long after attaining a responsibility' 
free state Under certain ass* a 

picture of 1990 India may be drawn. As 
far as longevity was concerned, the 
mothers or parents were doing just right 
in the sense that boih the parents 'saw 
their children ihrough'. But the mam pro¬ 
blem was how did (hey see their children 
through ? The average child if female was 
still ilhieraie and so alvo the male child 
who wasiusi above literKy level. This did 
not eduip the children lo be sdf reliani. 
What (hey achieved was 'somehow eking 
out a living’ which they did almost till the 
end of their life. They hardly saved 
anything for their old age and they could 
not be capable of taking care of their old 
parents or their own childrens education, 
or attending their marriages, etc 
One has to remember ihat the present 
piciure of 1990 India does not look vo 
bleak, because of relatively shorter 
longevity of 60 >eai s or less. But in future 
the longevity » bound to increase and if 
by that rime people had rnn learnt to save 
for old age. they would be doomed since 
there would be neither any old age security 
nor any help from one's own savings. 
Therefore what was needed badly was to 
save for old age before one started hav. 
ing greater long^iiy beyond 60 years of 
ag& The capacity to save could come from 
two sources. O ne by reducing the load of 
child-dependency and secondly by equip¬ 
ping every child with education and 
cm^oymeni skills. With the prevailing 
poverty conditions these two alternatives 
were not available because if one did not 
economise on the number of children, 
educating ihechikiren became impossible. 
Hence limiting she number of children 
was a must if in future, longevity was go¬ 
ing to increase. Otherw ise with increasing 


toitevtey; iMfMng w goiig IP gel cMn- 
poanded. Ideally two ddttaa before 2S 
yewi would eoaM the Indian women to 
live and equip their duldrcB with educa¬ 
tion and tme for old gge. In the present 
circumstaikccs interdependenceof the old 
and the your^continues till death and so 
aho cominuea the Uviag ia squalor. 

VMsfk partidpaiion of the old was 
another wbicci whieb has been discussed 
in this liieratuia, With economic develop- 
ment men worked more in the organised 
sector and they retired aft« the age 6S: 
but noi so the men in the developing 
countries. They had to work till the end 
for lack of savings for old age and they 
Slopped working only when health did not 
permit. Work participation for women in 
the developed countries changed in the 
opposite diitciion with time. Work par- 
itapation of women increased in ihe 
developed counines so that they could not 
look afier their old. This aggravated the 
problem of the old in developed counines. 

Hoveny among the oM seemed a sub- 
leci common io many countries. Firstly, 
the aged were not earning. Secondly, their 
savings fell in >alue because of infUiion. 
Thirdly, i hey had to spend divpropor* 
iionately more on medkaiion. In coun- 
tries like India because of the deieriora* 
Cion of health m old age. people had to 
Mop-worktng though they needed the 

iiKHsme. 

F.mploymeni in ihe organised sector 
alwayv orfer> old age security in d^eloped 
counines or even in developing countries 
like India. Bui such employment being 
available only fora handful in India most 
old people had no old age security. 
However, ihetr are attempts at prevent to 
give such securiiy with old age pensions 
in many states of India. They hmvever 
cover only an infinitesimal proportion of 
the needy population 

A very rich source of data on the sub¬ 
ject is the 42nd round of the National 
Sample Survey INSS) in India conducted 
for the year July l986to Jime I9S7. Here 
was a I kh fund of data on 20 items regar¬ 
ding Ihe old based on XjOOO households 
For Maharashtra too there were 4.966 
households swtyed. 2.24g in rural and 
2.1 lg in urban Maharashtra. ‘Dte range of 
subjects covere d by Ihe survey included 
demographic profiles such as age. so- 
ratio, mantal status, number of sons or 
children, economic dependence partial or 
total, living arrangements with members 
of the family including living alone, help 
in illness, irtobility 1^. illness or chrome 
diseases, hospitalisation, gainful and 
other aciiviiy status; for those wlto did nor 
work the reasons for it. the age at retire¬ 
ment. financial assets and property; the 


.wIBingMM ^ Ihe oU h) gotng to an old 
ggehooefOAHh (hepanic^km of the 
old in the todgi and religious life of their 
home village or town; and lo on. 

The idea of looking at Maharashtra in 
the selling of all the Hates in the country 
is to scrutinise the differences in the old 
in various regions and analyse the causes 
behind (he variiiiOAS. However data from 
most of the major states did not differ 
significantly and one could conclude that 
the reasons behind such a state of affairs 
was that the conditions of the old were 
interlinked with poverty, illiteracy and 
dependence on agriculture whkh were so 
rampant all over the country. One should 
hear in mind ihat Maharashtra was 
similar to average India in almost all the 
matters unless stated otherwise. 

Surprisingly the sex railo, i e, the 
number of old females compared to old 
males in India is smaller. This kind of 
phenomenon is rarely seen and specially 
m the developed counines. Perhaps the 
old women oui number men almost 
everywhere encept m India Biologically 
the number of women should predominate 
that of men in old age. The reverse case 
in India speaks for their higher mortality 
due to social encumbrances. This no 
doubt is a grave matter and should attract 
aitention in handling of Indian nodal pro* 
Nems. One may however note that (be 
proportion of women among population 
in old age is more than foun d m i he earlier 
ages. Among the various stales of (he 
country (he number of old females 
¥iS' 0 ‘¥is the males was found to be par¬ 
ticularly low (646 females/] ,000 males) in 
rural Jammu and Kashmir. 721 to 1,000 
in rural Assam and 727 to 1,000 in rural 
Haryana and nowhere was ii made up by 
a large number of females in the respec¬ 
tive urban areas. 

Loneliness is one of the major problems 
of old age which makes people feel 
helpless. In the advanced world and par¬ 
ticularly the US the old women are more 
alone ihan men. But in India it is the men 
who arc alone both in rural 112.4 per cent) 
and urban areas <9.5 per cent). The 
percentage of such women is very low 
(nearaboui I per cent) both in rural and 
urban areas There are two reasons for this 
k>w number of lordly women. One is that 
Ihe number of old females itrelf is not 
what is expected elsewhere. Secondly, the 
peculiar social conditions In India leave 
the old women to hang on to some family 
vuch as the son's, daughter’s or other 
relative’s often in a difficult position. In 
the US the number of women living alock 
far exceeds i hat of men because women 
live much longer than men and they can 
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LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Pressures on Film 
Industry 

WE arc distressed about the pressures 
beini mourned on iN film induur? by 
communaJ pviws and orpinisairons, ^ 
are panicutarly anxious that this wilt 
threaten insiiiutiooal procedures for 
monltohnf the cocitcni of films and create 
a system of private censorship, derivini 
its clout from the brute capacity for sireet 
violence afainsi all citiiens. This is clear* 
ly an incipient faicist attempt to letislaie 
the nature of the images whKh will rep«e* 
sent our society. 

The Bombay film industry has over the 
decades of its existence been plural in its 
(VCruitmeni and composition, and has 
usually been hybrid in its Unguat^ music 
and cultural references thouih often not 
so in Its dominant themei The present at* 
tempt, howew, to suppress this hybndity. 
is rtot based on any appraisal of Bombay 
cinema but constitutes an attempt to con* 
trol the most powerful existini popular 
medium. We fear that this may also be an 
attempt to communalisc the film industry 
with the help of methods bcmi used 
iiainit other industries in Bombay in the 
last four months. 

Central to the agenda of communal 
groups has been i 'code of conduci'. It is 
temarkabk that organisations and parties 
which have consistently broken all laws 
and codes of condua m acts of violence, 
especially iga'ttsc women as in Surat, 
should have the temerity to represent 
theqnelves as upholders of social morali¬ 
ty. Their strictures against 'underclad* 
uomenon screen echo the repressive anti* 
women dimensions of fundamenialisi 
movements everywhere Further, they take 
recourse to the clkhed rationalisations of 
mak violence as is evident in Shatrughan 
Doha's remark that "a man can’t help 
reacting on seeing" a represeniaiion of an 
underelad woman "and acting upon ii" 
{Sunday Observer interview. May 16). 
Unlike these groups feminists have long 
campaigned against the representation of 
women as sexual ob;eas but as pan of a 
wider agenda for social change which wiU 
free women from patriarchal restnciiorK. 

Clearly communal organisations are 
not concerned about the betterment of 
wonwn )ust as they are nor concerned with 
improving social relations as a whole. For 
instance, their insistence that no temple 
can be shown as a venue of criminal ac* 
liviiy u a red her ring. It displaces atten¬ 
tion from the fact that a number of 
reljgious tnaiituitons have been misused aa 
sitci of communal propaganda and mcite- 
iDcnt to violence in the past decade, and 
temples are no exception. 


The sorenvn eat b not making a serious 
attempt to prevent either censorship of 
hoardings a^ films or coer c ion of Indivi¬ 
duals and film organisations. We strongly 
urge likC'Cnindcd citittns to condemn such 
communal pressure and urge the govem- 
ment to fulfil its responsibilities. 

Ravi Wsudevan, <icMa Kapuf. Kumkrini 
Saagan. Slukha Sen. Rau Menon. Paakaj 
Buiaka. Una Chakitveni. Zoya Hasan, 
Ikiuka Sarkar. Vi«m Sundaran. Urvtslu 
Butalia. Aeuradha Kapur. Prem 
Choudhury Prtbhu PMnaik. Suam Swkat, 
ftaKe* Bha/gM. Cuuam NavUha. Nremj 
Malik. Tafl» Bhargava. Indran Oiaimje^ 
Ncera Chsndokc. Tapan Basil, Mukul 
KBavu. Abha Sur, Anwwlu Ounoy, Ram 
Gvha. Rckha Basu. Kamal Chuiey* Ana 
Kuaiar Oupia. Prabha Hohapaira. 
Mowsha Ohawwi. Kokila l>ar^ Syeda 
Hamced. Sumii Cuba. Sbakii Kak. S P 
Seth. Akhin Vanail 
New Delhi 

Role of Civil Liberties 
Groups 

K G Kannabinn’s commentary on the 
Koyyuru kidnap fMarch 30-27I bnOiarNly 
analyses the state character and so-called 
progressive bureaucrats role in the esia* 
Mishmeni. In condusioA he has raised 
pertinent questions: what should be civil 
liberties organisations* reUiiom with the 
iiAcal and donoovic movements? Should 
b play a triAsrormlng role? or confine 
uself to maintain a crime audit of the 
state? 

In releasing Ranadeva, the AP govern* 
meni acted as if il has stuck to the rule 
of law in the past. It moved bail petitions 
in Warangal and Nagpur courts and put 
the entire stale under a fear psychosis for 
nearly three weeks to demoralise ihe 
outlawed PWG, 

The same party under the Channa 
Reddy Ttgime had withdraw n as many as 


2.400 cases relating lo the anon and 
violence that took place In the wake of 
murder of Congres^l) MLA V Mohan 
Rang! Rao in December I9SB. Violence 
aupted after the issassinulon of Rajiv 
Gandhi and the cases fibed against the 
mafia were also withdrawn by the noto* 
nows chief minister Janardhana Reddy. In 
Ihe same way the present C M K Vijaya* 
bhaskar Reddy withdrew cases relating to 
Ihe killings organised to dethrone Channa 
Reddy by the then dissident group led by 
ianardhana Reddy and Y S Ra;asekhar 
Reddy. 

This son of 'adminiitration* tsoi only 
leads lo the breakdown of the autonomy 
of the police in criminal investigation and 
subverts Ihe j udicUl process but also, the 
cnminal turned politicians gain social 
respectability. Simultaneously, it en¬ 
courages (he dangerous nexus between 
and among criminals, politicians, bureau- 
oats and the police, litis is what happen¬ 
ed in the case of the late ICP Vyas. who 
was accused in the umber smuggling case 
and the late H K Babu. an JAS officer 
who accumulated illegal property (and 
wives) and. of course. JustKe Ramaswamy. 
These are the 'types* our democratic’ in¬ 
stitutions have produced. 

In a scatement recently issued to the 
press from Karimnagar. Balagopal stated 
among other things lhat revolutionary 
parties had distributed ftve lakh acres of 
tend within the span of 20 years, whereas 
the gorernment has distributed only 
13.000 acres to the girgaob through the 
Land Tribunal. While these are the 
visible ground lealitiev. one cannot stick 
to the stricl legal perspective or maintain 
only a crime audit of the state. C'eruinl)^ 
one day or the other we should |oin han^ 
with I be forem that fight against the ogi& 
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End of the Road? 


D anger &i^)s for ihe republic arc being heralded 
nor simply by developments involving ihe persona of 
the prime mmister Going by the evidence, the chief election 
commissioner is also cnergetKally ai work lo ensure ihai this 
republic comes to a speedy surcease Despite vicissitudes, the 
survival of Ihe country as a parhameniary democracy 
depends on (he people being able to regularly elect then 
representatives to the legislative bodies as per the directives 
of (he Const itu non U nder Art ick 12 4 of t he Con it 1 1 ution. 
the conduct of elecitons to partiameni and state legislatures 
as well as to the offices of president and vice*presidem is 
vested in (he election commission The ekciion commission 
IS charged with the responsibility to organise and supervise 
these elections In case (he commission fails to arrange for 
any of (he elections according to schedule, obviously there 
IS, to (hat extent, a failure of the constitutional process and 
therefore a failure of the system 
This IS precisely what has actually happened wiih respect 
to one of (he states constituting the U nion of India Under 
the Representation of (he Peoples Act. each state must have 
a chief electoral officer to preside over (he elections in the 
state under (he overall guidance of the chief ekciion com* 
missioner The latter selects the chief electoral officer m con* 
sultatiort with the state administration, there is a further 
stipulation that (he person selected has to be an officer of 
the state government cotKerned Laist January, the officer 
holding the position in West Bengal had to undergo surgery 
in order to have her gall bladder removed, since she was con¬ 
currently (he state's health secretary, she applied for leave 
to the stale govemmen t The leave was granted, and she ad 
journed to the operation table. The chief election commis 
sloner reportedly took umbrage because she did not seek 
leave from him The chief electoral officer was peremptoyi* 
ly removed from her post What has since ensued is bosh 
comic opera and absurd drama The state government, ac¬ 
cording 10 Its claim, has been submitting, one after another, 
names for the consideration of the chief election cwnmis* 
sioncT for possible appointment lo the vacant slot; the chief 
election commissioner, on one ground or another, has been 
rejecting the names The controversy was initially triggered 
off by a disputation over the state government's view ihat 
(he chief eleinoral officer could work pan-time, combining 
the office with the performance of concurrent other official 
responsibiliiies in the state The chief eketiun cummosiOfieT 
demurred, and insisted on a fuU*time officer The govern* 
mem of West Bengal finally relented on the pouu, but mean* 
while theebtef election commissjoner. who enjoys a reputa¬ 
tion of easy iTascibilitv. has deaded to widen the field of 
batik. In (he case of all states, he has ordained, the chief 
electoral officer, along wiih other employees of the state 


government on dcpuiaiion lo iIil ilcctiun vommissiori, musi 
he under the Utier v iota! jurisdiction, should any ol these 
employees be found remiss m his or her functioning while 
with the commission, the latter must have ihe prerogative 
to punish him or her Not jusi (Ik government of West 
Bengal, a number of oiher state governmenis too. besides 
(he union government itself, are expefiensing difficuliy in 
accepting this view As a result, ihe fat is on ihe fire Till 
as long as the government ol West Bengal docs noi accept 
in full his pomi of view in ihe matter, the chiel election com¬ 
missioner IS determined not to appoint a chief electoral of 
ficer for i he state While dectionv a nd by elections arc being 
heW elsewhere in the country, these arc thcrelorc in abeyance 
in West Bengal Three by*elKtions are pending for the state 
assemWy for nearly a year, what is much more important, 
SIX out of (he 16 seats allotted to West Bengal in the Rajya 
Sabha are currently lying vacant and are likely lo remain so 
when parliament convenes for its nonsoon session 
As far as precedence goes. theConstiiuiion aciually ranks 
Ihe Rajya Sabha ahead of the Lok Sabha That apart, the 
Rajya Sabh^ ai its rery nomenclature suggesis was conceived 
of as the chamber where problems vpccih<.ally relaied to ihe 
states arc to receive pnonty m discussions If. whether 
because of the whims of the chief election commissioner or 
because of other factors, a state is prevented from electing 
representatives to the Rajya Sabha to ihe extent of 40 per 
cent of Its total representation, at least some people belong 
mg lothat state might legitimately begin to think that they 
are being pushed out of the Union of India That thought 
could lead to far-reaching consequences In effect, therefore 
(he chief ckciion u>mmissioner*s iniransigeni.e is almost uui* 
(amount to de-siabilisaiion of the polity, something which 
IS the ruling party's partKular bugbear 

It ts a most unusual situation, where the ekciion commis 
siofl instead of holding electrons is holding them up C om 
ments on aspects of the imbroglio, which has now reached 
the courts, have been diverse and Wide-ranging One extreme 
suggesticm is to impeach the chief election commissioner on 
account of his iniransigenc^ since impeachment is the only 
procedure the Constitution has provided for his removal As 
the V Rimaswamy affair has however so convincingly 
demonstrated, that kind of action is more easily proposed 
than implemented Another proposed way out is to amend 
(he Consittulion >o a$ lo render (he chief election commiv 
sioner altogeiher powerless to create sn unions m luiure of 
the kind he has at preseni created No constiiuiional amend 
ment is in fact necessary for ihc purpose. Article 324 has 
already provision for making (he election commission a 
muhi-member body, all the union governmeni has to do is 
to appoini I wo Of three additional ekciion commissioners 
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nmto criMp Se pmmpuirt 
functionidf of ihc hicucnbcm ehkf tkc* 
ikm commiuiorwr. Aaordiot (o report*, 
tlw prime minister it extremely reluctant 
(o ha>« 10 retort to this easy procedura He 
evidently does not want to offend an of* 
Icial who has rendered ti|nal service to 
the ruling party and might continue to do 
to during the remaining pari of Im tenure 
There Is aUo the absurd—but ruM neces* 
sarily unbelievable—story that since the 
{mseni chief election commissioner was 
appointed on the recomtnendai^on of 
Rajiv Gandhi, to do anything which 
rouses his ire mould cause offence to the 
lady ensconced at a certain Jan Path 
address. 

The suspension of the electoral proceas 
in West Bengal has. at the same tine, 
mated a predicament for the ruling par* 
ty. It was hoping to elect the commerce 
minister, at the moment without a seat in 
parbament. to one of the six seats currem* 
ly lying vacari from that suta If elections 
for those slots are not to be held for 
some more while and the minister stays 
uneketed. he ceases to be a minister by 
the middle of July. Desperate siiuatioDs 
call for desperate remedies. 1V> olraor- 
dinary propostb have now emanated 
from ruling party cirdo. First, the 
ndnisier sho^ be nominated to the Rajya 
Sabha under sub<lause (b) of clause (I) 
of Article BO. There is a problem here too 
though. Members nominated to the Ran* 
Sabha, the same ankle states caiegorKtl* 
ly. shall consist of persons having '‘special 
knowledge or practical experience** in 
respect of literature, sdenca, an o>d social 
service While a dignitary of the ruling 
pany may tpsofocto claim (o have aper 
lise in social service, issues of both pro* 
priety and precedents might rear thev 
head: no person, nominated to the fUJya 
Sabha under this prt^ston, was in the 
past ever chosen a* minister; the only oc* 
casion when a minister was appoint^ by 
the president from amongst nominated 
members, the person concerned imme¬ 
diately Tesigned his nominated member* 
ship, and preferred to ise elected to parlia* 
ment through other means. 

The other proposal mooted to ensure 
the tenure of the minister has even more 
far-reachini impUcaiion*. Other things re* 
maJning the same, ihe commerce minister 
u^ld of course cease to be so on a given 
date in July since the Constitution says 
that one can conitnue lo be a minister 
without being a member of parKuncni 
only for a period of six months and that 
period would be over on that date. It has 

nonetheless been suggesied, apparently 

with 8 sinigh I face, that Iw could be re¬ 
appointed as minister the very next day 
and thereby continue foi^another six 
months without being elected to parlia* 
ment; the sequence could be stretched itv 
deflruiely until the cows come home This 
would imply hii remaining minister with- 
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MMotfiry dnocncy tbw promises 
so GOtte to a dmerlbl fkttk ih the country 

THE ECONOMY 

Cltiming Too Much 

THE governnse m has taken to issuing 
hand-outs on the state of the economy, 
generally patting itself on the back. Theve 
official reviews have been very selective 
with regard to the data put out and the 
aspects of the economy coveted. Even 
from the govemmeni's pome of view, it 
may be asked, whai purpose is served by 
thus creating exaggerated popular 
etpectaiioiu? 

The latest such review expectedly 
makes much of Ihe fall m the inOation 
rate, the nariowing of the fiscal deficit 
and the stabilisation of the balance of 
payments situation. U is claimed that as 
a resuH of Ihe tight monetary policy and 
ihr fiscal correction bringing down ihe 
fiscal dcfKit to 4,7 per cem of CDP in 
IPB}*M. the rate of inHaiion mea,vured by 
Ihe wholesale peke index, which had 
reached a peak of nearly I7 per cent in 
August 1991. had deebned to around 6 
per cent, with the decline bang panicular 
ly marked in primary arttdev including 
foodgrains. This is not being altogether 
honest about the facts or about tik fac- 
tors responsible for inflation control In 
the first place, mudi (he larger pan of the 
reason for the decekratioo in the mda* 
non rate lies is the break of inflationary 
expectations following the good agncul 
tural output in 1992-9} and again ihiv 
year. Secondly, (he darm of tight mone¬ 
tary control has long ceased lo be valid 
There has in fact been a signifKant 
relaxation of monetary mcasurev - quite 
correctly—and mfUtion does not veem lo 
be linked to them eiiher way. Apart from 
the ihrct-step reduction in the minimum 
lending rale from 19 per cent to 16 per 
cent m the space of less than three 
quarters of a )tar. Ihe bank s’ cash reserve 
ratio fCRR) has been reduced as part ol 
finanoa] sector reform. No impaii of 
monetary resirami is discernible in anv ol 
the monetary vanablcv. Net RBI credit to 
the centre, (he monetised deficii of the 
central government, had reached 
Rs 13.661 crorc as on June 4. 1993—a 
level over 30 per ceni higher than ii was 
a year ago (Rs t.933 crore). Besides, 
within a period of two nionths (April- 
May !993), M, growth ha» been as much 
as Rs I7,9t5 crorc (or 5 per cent) as 
against ihe policy goal of containing an¬ 
nual moneta/y axpaosion to 12 per cent 

in 1993-94. True, the expansion of 
Rs 19.204 crcee (6.1 ftt cent) in the com¬ 
parable period of April'May 1992 had 
been higher. but that was d ue to some ex¬ 
ogenous factors. Finally, the government 
cannot really claim credit for reducing the 
mfUtion rate from 17 per cent to 6 per 




by dit •PvenMMm*i oam t«04lQi devUu* 
atioft of the rupee m July 1991. The in¬ 
flation rate was about 12 per cent when 
the Narasimha Rao government took over 
in June 1991; a was Still 13.6 per cent 
after nine mooths at the end of March 
1992. The inflationary pressures were 
really contained only after the prospects 
of a good agrkultural aop in 1992*93 
became known. The fiscal compression 
no doubt played some role, but its con- 
(ribuiion was more to creaiing reces- 
siMary conditions in industry than (o 
coniaintng inflation. Over the past one 
year, while primary artiHo* prices have 
increased by 2 per cent, the prices of 
manufacture products have risen by 6,7 
percent With the cost-plus pricing policy 
generally adopted by Indian industry, 
manufacturing prices have been stubborn 
in many cases even after the radical 
reduction of excise duties in the 1993*94 
budget. 

The claim ihat ihe foreign exchange 
reserves have been siabihvd at % 6.67 
billion IV similarly factually flawed 
Foreign currency assets, including SDKs, 
which had crossinJ $ 7 billiuii as on April 
30, this year have since fallen to S 6 3 
billion This is despite import levels hav¬ 
ing been sluggish h^auscof Ihc recession 
in indusiry If impuris of petroleum pro 
duels and general imparls now siari lo 
grow ai a faster rale, as they are likely to. 
the pressure cm lureign exchange reserves 
will mount once again in ihe coming 
months 

I heiv .ne j number of aspects of the 
cconomis siuiuiion about which the 
gosernnivnrs leviews should have been 
more foilIkommg Apari Irom the severe 
rccessKm in mdusir y on which the govern¬ 
ment seems guile clueless, even the of¬ 
ficial response to Ihe currently abundani 
stocks 01 foodgiains with the publK agen¬ 
cies because of Ihe large procurement of 
rice and wheat has been notably unimagi¬ 
native—with the focus on possibilities of 
export, though ihere exists much scope 
for generating employriKni as wdl as build¬ 
ing capilai assets in rural areas through 
food-based employment programmes. 

Finally, all official reviews of the 
economic seen e are silent on employment. 
The reason is, of courM. that all indi- 
uaiions are that non-farm employment 
growth has been minimal. During the 
l9S0s. manufacturing enterprises in the 
publk sector were the only part of (he 
organised sector where some additional 
employment was being generated. But 

more recent data for 203 central govem- 
mem enterprises now reveal that (here was 
an absolute decline in (he number of 
employees from 18.93 lakh at the end of 
March 1990 lo 18.87 lakh at the end of 
March IV91 and furiher to 16.45 lakh at 
the end of March 1992. Staiislics from 
employment exchanges also point to a 
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OMr*Merir. 

tlw ^ rqpslen of eiwpioyjociw ncharv 
§n rttciMd M.7i3 milliofl M ihe end of 
December 1992. an increase of 1.2 per 
ceoi over the level (36.3 million) a year 
a|o. This » despite the fact ihat wnh the 
reduced abiliiy of the employment 
channel lo secure placemen is. the nombe 
of fresh retistraiions is not arowing av 
fast as in the put. There has occurred a 
steady decline in number of vacancies 
notified by ihe employment exchanges. In 
1992 such noiiAttlions numbered 4.21 
lakh aa against 4,60 lakh m 1991. a fall 
of 1.5 per cent; the peak level of vacan¬ 
cies notified was 5.99 lakh m 1989 which 
fell to4.90Jakhin l990aAd 4.60 lakh m 
199). Similarly, the number of place¬ 
ments effected ihrough the eachanges has 
been falJing steadily; it was 2 54 lakh in 
199) which fell to 2.4 lakh in 1992; the 
number of placemenis had already dediiv 
cd from 2,89 lakh in 1989 to 2.66 Jakh 
m 1990. 


COLD BONOS 

To What Purpose? 

THE gold bonds schema which has been 
on tap for three months from March 15 
to June 14. has, it is claimed, more than 
fulfilled the government's expectations 
The government had expected subeenp- 
tion$ofonly7.2 tonnes of gold valued ai 
about Rs 300 crore, whereas the scheme 
has actually netted as much as 40,89 ton¬ 
nes worth Rs 1.631 crort Funha, when 
the government had launched similar 
schemes in 1962. 1977 and 1980. it had 
been able locolleci only 13 tonnes. 16.3 
tonnes and 6.1 tonnes, respectively. These 
claims, however, need to be uken with a 
pinch of salt for a variety of reasons. 

first, the gold bond Khene is. and hA 
always been, meant for large unaccounted 
money and asset hokkrs whose command 
9m resources has expanded tremendously 
in recent years. As a proportion of gross 
domestic product or as a percentage of 
household financial and physical assets, 
the hidden incomes and assets of the rich 
would have increased many-fold since tbe 
mid>60s or the nid-TOs. The gold bonds 
scheme 1993 was especially generous in 
terms of tax benefits: total exemption 
from capital gains, wealth and gift taxes; 
interest income free of income tax; and. 
ibo^ all, eunplcte immunity under all 
tax laws to the subscriber against dis¬ 
closure of the source of acq uisiiiOfi of the 
gold. AU studies of unaccounted Income 
in the country have concluded that if such 
income had constituted 25 per cetu of 
CDP in the mid^Os* it would now have 
crossed SO per cent of CDP (lo pul it in 
terms of broad magniiudn). The base of 
unreported income and wcahh, out of 
which subscriptions to the gold bonds 



in ihepatfwheatlie oiler icheiw were 
floated. 

Second, there is a dcstloct change in the 
governm en t** approach M tax fusion and 
holding of black mcome and wealth. There 
is mudi less fear of iheiaxaiahorities and 
uMsequenily much levs nenousneu sboui 
the possible consequences of disclosure 
than in the past. A third imponam fac¬ 
tor is that the stock of gold in the coun¬ 
try has been substantially augmented, 
esseniially ihrough smuggling. Between 
1964 and 1992. about 3,250 tonnes Mit 
estimated to have been added to private 
stocks of gold. This may be said to have 
been done with the connivance of the 
fovernmeni machinery and also with ihe 
tacit support and even Inducement pro¬ 
vided by governnem policies. Thus the 
163 tonnes eolkctcd in 1977 probably 
consdluted about 0.30 per com of the then 
gold stock esiimaied ai about 5,460 ton¬ 
nes; Ihe 40.89 tonnes collection in 1993 
constitutes about 0.55 per cent of the cur 
rent estimated pnvaie slock of about 7,500 
tonnes—not as much higher as the dif¬ 
ference m the absolute quariiiies of gold 
collected might lead one to expect. 

There is. however, an all-imporiaot 
fourth factor. Quite unlike in the past, 
there U now available an ofTicially 
recognised route of gold import into the 
country, with ux immunities of all sorts 
including from gift tax so that gold 
holdings can be nominally divided among 
one's kith and kin Holders of un¬ 
accounted money can ihus easily convert 
their Mack money into NRI-imported 
gold and subscribe to the goM bonds. This 
is exactly what seems lo have happened 
It is signiricani that the bulk of the gold 
invest^ in the bonds is known 10 be 
primary gold and not gold jewtUery unlike 
in the past. Cities aiHl towns of the (wo 
states of Maharashita and Cujam have 
accounied fo; 17.49 tonnes <or 42.8 per 
cent of all the gold collecicd under the 
Kheme). Bombay city alone has ac¬ 
counted for 9.45 tonnes (or 23 per cent). 
Under the NRI gold impori schema 92 
tonnes of gold had been imported up to 
(he end of December 1992. but with the 
ivproach of the dMing date of the gold 
bc^ scheme NRI imporu began to shorn 
up. Toul imports under the gold import 
scheme had touched 153.15 tonnes by the 
first week of June. 

A more candid assessment of the gold 
bonds scheme would be that it was a 
ihoughtlets aerdse which will cost the 
public exchequer deariy. First, it is not 
domeaically bdd gedd that has been in¬ 
vested in the bonds: it is essemiaJly 
primary gold imported through the NRI 
scheme or im uggkd gold, both of which 
generally get firMnccd thro^ the Isavala* 
RHite. They involve diversioB of the coun¬ 
try's foreign exchange eamrngi—cuneni 


'■id poieBtM. denrudy aKf todtieuly. 

the whole vtuure has given the 
awthoritis less than 10 per cent of official 
holdings of gold (including the RBI's 
holdings of 353 loctnes). the equivalent of 
about S 600 million ai the price prevailing 
lA the Indian markets and a little less than 
&S0O million at the International price. 
While this can hardly be of much support 
to ihe balance of payments, it is a moot 
point if the whole exercise would earn for 
the Reserve Bank the cost of operation 
and inieresi which may together amount 
10 Rs 200 crore or va 


ARMED FORCES 

IMET and Human 
Rights 

A i'orrfspundent wrifes'. 

DEFENCE ministry officials are sulking 
over an amendment passed by ibe US 
House of Representatives recently, which, 
if made into a law, may cut off US funds 
to India for i raining in superior military 
technology and upgrading its indigenous 
defence R and D The final shape ol the 
amendment—which will have lo pass 
ihrough the US Senate—hinges on the US 
view of the giwernmeni of India** human 
rights record. 

The Houhc of Representatives adopted 
the amendmeni which seeks to deny 
33.45,000 albcated for India in ihc US 
foreign aid bill under the IMET (Inierna- 
iional Military Education and Training) 
programme for the fiscal year 1994. The 
amendmeni said that Inda should be 
given the amouni under (he IMET only 
aOcr the pmideni had ceritr>cd in wriiing 
to Congress that New Delhi had improved 
ns human righis record. 

Although the amouni is considered m- 
signiTicant by both Washingion and New 
Delhi. Ihe (MHT allocation has impodanl 
implscations tor the Indian armed services 
m terms of their exposure lo the latc*i 
defence lechnology. Since 1947-48. when 
Irsdia became a beneficiary of the iMtl 
programme, and till 1990, 800-odd Indian 
staff level officer* and technical person¬ 
nel had been trained in various pm' . 
sional military education courses. Ihc 
number of trainees again may appear m- 
signiricacst. But their role assumes impor¬ 
tance It crucial moments, as during the 
first Indo-ftk war. when their training is 
flyiiii Sabre jets under IMET stood them 
in g<^ stead. 

But the IMET programme has a unisier 
aspect. The major beneflcuiry-irvinees of 
the programme art army and police per- 
amnel from Latin American countries like 
Bmi and Cotombia On the plea of sup¬ 
pressing the gangsters of (lie narcotics 
mafia in those counirws, the US Congress 
(under the Anti' Drug Abuse Act of 1968) 
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pcrniited IMCT fondi to be sued fer 
(reininc counes end co u nh Ion donitioiu 
for ih«c mcmben of ihc armed f orces. 
The US Congres! did ooi impose rcsuic* 
(lom reguirmg ihe recipient country to 
numuin a democriiK government under 
which law enforcement agencies did not 
engage in a consistent pattern of gross 
violaiiont of iftiernationally recognised 
human rights. As a result, the military aid 
given to the Andean armed forces for the 
'war on drugs', in reality, instead of curb* 
ing the flow of drugs in the lecipient coun¬ 
tries, aggravated the violation of funda- 
menial human rights m these countries. 
Human rights groups have documented 
cases of torture and killings of political 
dissidents in ^ru and Colombia by 
members of these armed forces who had 
been trained under I MET. These groups 
have been pressurising US Congressmen 
to slop further miliiary aid lo these 
countries, until their governments show 
political will to investigate, prosecute and 
curb brutality by Iheir military and police 
forces. 

It IS against this background of dome* 
Stic pressures on the US government to 
slop military training of armed personnel 
of stales which are notorious for violating 
the human rights of their dtirensihat the 
bust step by the House of Representaii^es 
in relation lo India becomes ngiuficam. 
New Delhi's record of human rights viola* 
don in Punfibi Kashmir, ihe north*eati 
and other parts of Ihe country is fast 
reaching proportions that resemble the 
performances of ihe minions of the tin* 
pot dictators of latin American countnea 
It is yet to be proved however that there 
ousts a direct reluionship between the US 
training counes under IMET and the 
abuses committed by Indian army men 
and security forces. To establish whether 
or not such a relationship ousts, it is 
necessary to gather informoion about the 
nat ure of train ing imparted lo the I ndian 
servicemen. Did it include counter*insui* 
gency training? Similar training to mill* 
tiry personnel in south-east Asia and 
south and central AmerKt had led to some 
of the worst aimes against humanity. 

GOVERNMENT ENTERPRISES 

Starved of Investment 

THE way the public enterprises in this 
country are treated as handmaidens of 

polilictans in power and considering the 
additional costs that they have lo bear 
under this dispensation, one can only 
marvel at their survival as operating cn 
tiiici And now they an fKing additional 
pressure under ihe structural adiuiiment 
programme of the government. One 
dominant element in this programme is 


the 4had and suttle atceaipti tp rndwee 
the fpfe of Ihe puMk seoor m the Indian 
ecoMRiy 00 the unproven prembe ihai 
pubhc enterprises by ibeir scry nature, 
uiefTkieni and high^cost. Given freedom 
and operaiiona] neubihty. tbe profes¬ 
sional managers of these emerprises. who 
have tilled a major ennepreneurial 
saeuura in the Indian coruesi. would have 
shown gieaier dynamism and produced 
bcsier results. Apart from creating an in* 
dustrial base in i he couniry. many a public 
enterprise has helped to eapand India's 
technological base and offered stiff com¬ 
petition 10 multinationals as well as 
private indusirialins in India. As for their 
costs and efTideAcy. any simple com¬ 
parison with private sector companies is 
bound lo be odious, for pubbc emcrprises 
generally have significanily different 
capital structures, pricing policies and 
10 ^ obhgaiions and. theiefon, they can¬ 
not be judged entirely by convenitonal 
oommerciai standards Abo. if public 
enterprises incur some oira cost in terms 
of employing more persons than required 
and generally show more inefrK»ency in 
drployuig personnel and maicriab. private 
enterprises inflict on the economy other 
costs; quite a few of them hoodwink 
shareholders, consumers and government 
and siphon off resources from corporate 
bodies to private coffers The large 
number of financial companies that 
private sector manufacturing and pracess* 
mg companies float as a matter of course 
is evidence of this. 

While comparisons can be misleading 
some of the findings of a study by the 
Centre for Monitoring Indian &onomy 
(CM I El on cmlraJ govemmen i enierpnsm 
aremterestlni First, the operating ^fe 
to sales ratio of public enterprises has 
been generally dote to that of private sec¬ 
tor companies; 10.33 per cent in 1999*90. 
9.92 per cent in 199(V^ and 10.28 per cent 
in 1991*92 for the former as against 9.63 
per cent, 10.35 per ceM and 10.67 per cent, 
respectively, for the latter For similar 
levels of sales turnover of Rv 1.37,745 
crore for public eo'erprises and 
R$ 1.35,856 crore for private sector com* 
panics in 1991*92, the levels of operating 
profns were again dose to earh Othei; 
Rs 14.155 croce and Rs 14.495 crore. res¬ 
pectively. It is in the subsequent appor* 
tkmmcnt of tbe operating profiis that 
(here are significaQi diffciences. Public 
enterprises paid as interest Rs 9.308 crore 
as againu Rs 7,179 crore paid by private 
companies~(hat k. about 30 per cent 
more because they 'have higher deta 
capital. It IS partly because of this and 
partly because of their capital-intensive 
nature that the return on capital of pubbc 
enterprises is lower than that of private 
sector companies. 


Saopndlg ilHt k no dMbc dm feHbe 
same level of salci turnover, the pubEc 
enterprises paid ht^ser wages: in 1591-92. 
Rs 11.393 oofc ai ccei^ved with Rs 10,455 
aOR paid ^ the private sector companies, 
i e. Ngher by Rs 938 crom As against this, 
so-called 'other variable expenses' incur¬ 
red by the private sector companies were 
higher by Rs 3,8l6crofg that is, Rs 9.511 
aore in contrast to only Rs 5.695 crore in 
the case of the public enterprises. Qttilt 
a substantial pan of such variable mpen* 
diture could be eliminated if a closer 
scrutiny of them were undertaken. 

While admitting that there is much 
scope for improving the operational effi¬ 
ciency of public enterprises, it is necessary 
10 put in a word of caution. The current 
emphasis on financiil restructuring of 
public sector enterprises, while it may be 
necessary, ignores the need to restore lo 
public emcrprises their broader goal of 
strengthening the technological base of 
Iridian indusir y and thus achi^ing an in¬ 
creasing degree of self-reliance, particulai- 
ly in respect of technological upgredaiioA. 
Indian private entrepreneurship is in¬ 
capable of adopting an independent path 
in this ir^peci, whai with us tendency lo 
cling to foreign technology, foreign tie-ups 
and foreign brand names. An efficient 
public ^ 1 or with an aggressive mvesi* 
ment programme supported by the state 
B a necessary conditiori for rapid dmloiK 
ment at ihe present stage 

Apart from technological independence, 
there IS the employment angle to develop¬ 
ment. Without public sector mvulvemeni 
and in the absence of some forward-look¬ 
ing policies on indubifial emt^oymeni, the 
incidence of unemirioyment is likely to 
rise. As it iv. it is found ihai employment 
in the 203 central governineni enterprises 
studied has icgiviercd a signincant fall in 
the two years of stabilrsation and slnictural 
adiusiment, from 18.92.538 persons in 
1989-90 10 18.87.021 in 1990*91 and fur¬ 
ther io 18.45,251 m 1991 *92-a loss of 2.5 
per cent in two years in contrast to an an¬ 
nual growth of 2.5 per cent in public sec¬ 
tor employment in the 1980s. If the 
government has found labour redursdani 
in certain industries, such as heavy and 
light engineering, coal, and lexiiles, where 
the above decline in employment has oc¬ 
curred. it IS eniirriy because ihe budgetary 
polioes of the government haR prevtnied 
the fulfilment of planned investment, ex¬ 
pansion and technological iqigradation in 
thoe industries. It is this aspect of govern¬ 
ment policy which requires a fresh look 
as otherwise the recessionary conditions 
in Indian irujusiry will remain unabated, 
for the private seaor cannot fillthe gap 
in terms of the sire and structure of in¬ 
vestment creiied due to retrenchment of 
the public sector. 
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GOMPAIfaS 


Prospering in Changed Fertiliser 
Scenario 


Jairtj KapadU 


GUJARAT NARMADA VAUEV FER¬ 
TILISERS COMPANY <GNFO. Bhwuch. 
tail reconkd impnMd »ala lunVAr sad o- 
cdifM pfOduciiaa tad capacity utiluation 
tti }992»93. Tkia has ben achieved 
aniHial shutdown of 27 days AtnoH all pro< 
ducts have contributed to increase in the 
sales lunwver. GNFC has achimd a nit 
feat 10 the production of aniDonium nttifr 
phosphate fANP) dun HI the year In the se¬ 
cond year of Ms commeinal operanon. the 
ANP plant has been run full iteaio with ■ 
capacity utiliwtioe of nearly 100 per c«w 
Tha ran accoroplishmeai has enabkd 
GNFC to nwei the chaHenpc of providiai 
phosphatic fertilisers to farmers, despite 


mar kn odds, thus cMsuuif casenlial balanc¬ 
ed appltcation of fcmfeism 
GNFC produced S/3i,429 wanes of am 
montt (capaoiy iMjhsauoo oiar ID per cni> 
and AdiMlI tonaee of urea (eapaeny vidisa 
non over 111 per ccaiI The niuophosphaie 
ptents product Ml AM loauesof ammo- 
mum lutrophosphate (I43AF4 Hnnes m the 
prenoui ycarh^MO? tonnes of cMoum am* 
moruum nitrate 162.52b loanesi and M23 
toaas of forsBK acsd <6A05 torwes) The 
electronics dmsion shoued spectacular 
results wNh a growth rate of 61 per cent 
in pnated arewt boards and 4J pa ceni 
in rural amomaiK eichaiife (RAXI and 
EPABX 
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latcmifyiaf ks promotioaal and narfcet* 
ia| opemwfu. ONPCYecordid a tummvr 
of lU 592.10 crore ihue unfvovint lU per- 
formaoce by 79 per cent over Last )^s 
fiiutc of Rs 5)9 79 croft. In fad, the sales 
and other income of the conpany has ooss- 
cd the Rs bOOcrMC marl at Rs ^30 crorc 
compaicd to Rs 54) 24 croie m the previous 
year Eacepi for ammonium nuiophosphaiA 
pner icaLuation was hif ha in all other pn>‘ 
ducts Sale^ a(fic|aiin| 1,91,944 tonnes 
(pro'ious yesi 6,56.197 toonesi comprised 
6.S6,)56 tonnes of urcs, 1,41,646 tonnes of 
ammoruom mtrophoiphate aad93,742 ton¬ 
nes of calcium ammonium nitraia Sales of 
industrial products comprisint methanol, 
formic Kid, lOiKeniraied nunc acid, uaak 
nitrK acid, ammonium nitrate and liquid 
niirofen increased io t no* ht|h of Rs 122 
crorv compared to Rs 107 irore in ihe 
pr^ious year These coiMiiuied 16 4 pa ceni 
of total vain turnover bales of electronics 
products araouNcd lo Kv 2) 65 vroie aiainvt 
Rs 15 29 crore pmiously, ihowinf a stiniPi* 
cam riKof 55 patent Dvrmi ihe year, the 
company evported directly loods worih 
Rs 2 66 vrore as aaemsi Rs I 13 crorc n* 
ported It) 1991 92 

GNFC has earned ahoui ihc same profit 
of Rs 19609 crore as in the previoir> year 
before intereM, depivXial 100 and taxes Afta 
providing for uueresi, depreciation and tax* 
11 ion for tlx year as well as arrears of 
depreexhon for the pievious year, ihc 
balance for appropriation ainuunii to 
Rs 20 92 ciofu Dividend is mamiained at 15 
percent Reserves and surplui aiihe end of 
1992-9) amounied to Rs 16) 99 crore. Out 
of tarn loans of R> 1,112 96 crore Rt $74 64 
crore were repaid dunnt the year Gross 
block ai the clox of the year stood 4l 
Rv 1.051 04 crore 

Svisfactory profms wus made during the 
year in implcmeni4lior> of new projects en 
tailing an investment of Rs V$8 crore The 
100 pa ceni espononenicd aceiK acul plant 
IS bang impl^cmed ahtad o1 schedule 
Process design packagi received from HP 
ChemicaK UK, xs well ac I inde lor acetic 
acid and CO plant respectively has been 
approved Mitsui Lngineerm|, Japan, has 
sianed basx engineering svork based on pro 
Cess design package documents HumEriireys 
and Glasgow. Indian coniruciojs, have 
viaricd derailed engineering work nrr items 
being prucuced indigenously Against total 
project cost of Rs 199 $C store. Ks IH 74 
crore have been committed Ihe new pro 
jeci to produce lOJMX) tonnes per annum 
TDI and 20,000 lonnes rtf ar>r>um aniline 
by a new company, Narmada Chemalui 
Petrochemicals prumoied jointly by 
Chemaiur AH Sweden, and IHIChemaiur 
has been proceeding ahead of schedule The 
projeci envisages a loial investment of 
Rs )06 aorc as appraised by itie IDBI and 
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Tilt TV |ku tfidl piojeci oC VUhocea 
Narmadt Ckctnmki b cotlabonciM with 
Vidtocon International it ninnini on 
^heduic and i> opecied lo be eommiuaoAed 
in I99V94. Thi» project «ill have a total 
Invs’stment of At 450 crore. 

MAC'HINO PLASTICS 

Maruli Link Helps 

Machinu Plasi icv is another company satv> 
in| the aufomoiivt aecior to have done bet¬ 
ter devpiie Ihe latter's passinf ihroufh dif* 
Hcult limes The company Is cnaated in 
nuinufaciun: uf plaaiK moulded components 
fuc automobiles and is the sole sut^iet to 
Maruii Udyog. As Maruii Udyof ts ptnhiist 
on with MS production plans with another 
model of cars besna put on the market, 
Machino Hast ks cupecti to be thnvmi with 
MUL's expansion. 

1 he rcNulls lor ihe year ended March )l. 
IW2, have shown irwrcaso in Nxh sales arul 
protits A(iam, as m the case of Mipeo 
Seamless Rin^s. prolii us reiu rn on sales has 
worked less, but as a ratio lo mveslnseni it 
has improved lurnnver latio, loo. has 
•unounied more il I pet cent compared to 
lOT per cem tor the previous year.. Return 
IV1 eguiiv as well us VPS have worked out 
kwcf, which IS due lo an increase in share 
dpiial duiioii I he year. The dividend israsv- 
ni on increased share capital from kO per 
vvni lo 12 per wcni. 

Umii-icrm luuris us at the close of ihe year 
have dvchned from Rs 777 lakh lo Rs 551 
lukh However, hiiirowm((k are lo increase 
lollowiny; a proposal of cash crodir facility 
ul K* 150 lakh made by ihc Bank of Tokyo, 
New (Mhi 1 here IS a proposal by ihe com* 
pany lo discrsily its husincsv It has been 
.ipprouched h> kadin; munuldcturers of 
(iilly auinniaiiv svashniy machines for 
drcclopmoni of pUsiic ms»uld<d washinii 
I ubo ar>d oi h cr com ponenis 1 he company 
has laken up ptoducnori of the same 

MfKO bLAMl ESS KINGS 

Improv«»d Working 

With Ihe snorkiits for the year ended 
March 31, 1992, Mipco Seamleu Rinas 
(Ciujaral), the automotive nnas company 
which earlier encountered problems of rec¬ 
tification of its plant, has made a break- 
ihrou|h. And rhn despite the automotive ui- 
dusiry, pariJcuJarJy pas>enaer cars and 
I rucks, still w*iineiAin| rvceisiona/y condi¬ 
tions in the market With the btest conces¬ 
sions in (he union budael for this sector by 
way of reliefs m ewisc and customs dunes, 
a company like Mipco beamless Rirtgs utthe 
auiomoiivv components business is bound 
to do si ill better 

Production fur ihc year 1991-92 increased 
in oubhiiiy fiom 30.1 fl.76) to J).77J92 
pieces and so also sales from 30.29,095 to 
33,42.176 pieces and in value from Rs 1.131 


tm (o >1S2 per ceM. Om rcuani on tmdtt* 
mMi siptinamly impiowd fton 24.49 per 
ceM to 29.67 per ctw. With a pcstraint on 
lean funds employed hi businm, interest 
chartn restricted desphe the hifh nm 
prevarlmf at Rs 43 lakh a^inst Rs 40 lakh 
for the previous year. And though net proni 
due to a provision of Rs 37 Lakh for lax 
amounied less at R> ISI lakh acainst Ra 163 
lakh for the previovs year, the company 
declared a modestly hi^r dividend of 13 
per cent apinst 12 per cem for the pt^iovs 
year. 

These higtiifhis of the year's workui^ 
point to a dislinci turn for the better for the 
company wihvch the tight reins on the finan¬ 
ces by the managemeiu (leccivabtos reduced 
from Rs 133 lakh to Rs 112 lakh and loans 
and advances matnuined at Rs 22 lakh) fur¬ 
ther si rengi hen Even as due to the prevaibni 
market corsditions Mipco Seamless Rings 
scrip is going abegging at a prHre earnings 
ratio of 5 93. ii provides a wekome oppor 
I unity for invevors. Meanwhile, the com* 
pany has further cleared prodociion boi- 
I lence k s w M h addn ion of ccr tain halaiKing 
equipment and nperienced a vjeady rise in 
sales further during 1992 93 

MULLER ANDFHIPPS 

Changed Businesb 
Strategy 

There is a sort of a secret m the far expand¬ 
ed business of Mullet and Phipps < India), 
the company kn^irn fot ttsc 'Cuncura* 
talcum powder, during the ycut to MaMi )l. 
1992. Sales inconse for the year has legiNcicd 
a sharp rise trimi Rs 743 lakh to R\ 1,142 
lakh thanks lo the compan) employing its 
inarkciing network and taking on disiribu 
non of other companies* pivdwcis. The 
reiuirrs on this are not any high, but they 
vomc free ol manulastunng costs for the 
scar under review they haw certainly made 
d lair comribuiion to profits No wonder 
iheci that the directors have deoded to con- 
solidaic the distribution house busiocss. 
cspiMally in areas where the market mg and 
sales staff have established a strong reputa¬ 
tion. 1 bis IS ii kdy to stand the company m 
good stead, since the directors state m then 
report that inflationary pressures have 
lowered the company's margin on its own 
pioducis. The change made in business 
strategy has meant also a highci djvidervd 
of 20 per cent for (he shareholders 

ACC 

Depressed Demand 

AisociMei) Lemeot COdipanics has reported 
for the year ended March SI, 1993 a sales 
turoover of Rs I.S2tk crore as against 
Rs 1.417 crore for ibe previous year. How¬ 
ever. operating grots profit before inicrest, 
depreciation, eairaordinary iicmt. us and 
prior )«ari’ uem has declined to Rs 111 crore 


«id «ir^tdlaftry iMBi n lU, la* enib tai 
Rs 213 crore Ptofti befoiv taa has norl«d 
out to Rs SO crore against Rs 213 crore for 
the peevious year and profit after taa to 
Rs 70 crore against Rs 110 aore. The com* 
pany hai maimained dividend at Rs 30 per 
share on the capiial increased by a 2:3 bo^ 
issue made during the year 
Production of cernent dunng the year wag 
74.S1 lakh tonnes against 77 J9 lakh tonnes 
the previous year. Capacity utilisation was 
96 per cent as compared to 102 per cent 
meviously. The ptantt at Cegd. Madukkartl 
arid the new plant at Nkbdi recorded once 
again highest ever chakcr productMn with 
capacity uiiUsaiioa exceeding 110 per cent. 
Shortfall in production was mainly on ac* 
count of planned stoppage of Gagal plaM 
for 25 diys prior to commissfoning of the 
expanded capacity of ihe existing plani and 
unprecedented power shortages in the stafos 
of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Karnataka. 
Sale of cement by ihe company was 75.09 
lakh tonnes agamsi 76.14 lakh tonnes for ihe 
previous year, How^r, sale of pufchaiad ce* 
men! was higher at 3.94 lakh tonnes againii 
3.67 lakh tonnes pr^iously. Export of ce* 
mem was a record 1,32 Ukh tonnes against 
0,53 lakh tonnes for the previous year. The 
refractory business achieved a turnover of 
Rv 39 II crore compared to Rs 37,99 crore 
during Che previous year. The sale of rvfrl^ 
lory products from the plant at Kami was 
highei fo It per cent over the pr^ious year 
Several nov products were introduced to 
the Indian marker for the first lime with in- 
hvuse research and technical collaboration 
from leading iniernaiional refractory pro- 
dusars. The Research and Consulianey 
Uirecioraic of Ihe company achieved a bill¬ 
ing ol over Ks 12,21 crore as compared lo 
Rs 7.62 crore i n the previous year. The com' 
pany*% personnel at Yanbu cement plant In 
Saudi Arabia achi^d record productron for 
a third suuessivt year and also earned 
highest ever bonus of Rs I 03 efOrw 
The setback m proflis isdue lo prices of 
ccmcni remaining depressed I hroughout the 
year while the operating cost increased 
steeply due to unprecedented rise in ihe ad* 
ministered cost of coal, power, rail freight, 
diesel oil. etc The cost of labour also in* 
creased steeply with the fout-year seiikmetii 
arrived at with the recognised unions on a 
bilaienl basis for ihe first lime The recem 
upward revision in dearness allowance rates 
payable to wor kmcn in public seclof enter* 
pnies has also increased the wage bill in view 
of similar benefits applic^le to the com¬ 
pany's wotkmen. These mfla ifoiuiry condi* 
lions coupled with demand recession ex- 
penersced by the cement uidustry for the firsi 
lime to |0 years along sviih the signifkantly 
reduced purchase of cemeni by governmeni 
agencies adsvndy artecied the ptofii cnarpn 
during the year. Profit before tax wg$ for* 
iher adversely affected by increased Interest 
charges on account of higher working 
capital requirements. 
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IN inE CAPITAL MARKET 


Niktimbh Dairy 
Products 

NIKUMBH DAJRV PRODUCTS is 
MuMuhmgin inteifaie^ dairy prQ)ecc ai 
Shahpur. Thane, and eHpandmg 
ing dairy ai Kolhapur in Maharashtra 
The peocesang of milk and the pfoduciion 
of milk-hixd products like pasieunvd 
milk, n^cuted milk, ghee, dairy whoerwr. 
msunt tea and coffee •mm. etc, wiU be 
undertaken at the Shahpur unit Commer 
cial production Cor the expanded capacity 
at Kolhapur is expected (u commence by 
August 1993 and the Shahpur unit byOc 
lober 1993 At per the appraisal done by 
Bank of India, a turnover of Rt 32 27 
crore and a net profit of Rt 1 crore in 
the first full year of operation are expected 
to be achieved In the second yean hisy win 
be Rs 45 43 crore and Rs 1 99 crore ret 
peciively To finance in piM ihe total pro 
lect CUM ol Rs 670 SO lakh, the company 
« entering the capnal markei w»ih a pubiK 
issue of 27.13.700 cciUK) shares of Rs 10 
ach for cash at paraggregaiini Ks 2f\ 37 
lakh on July 12 The shares will be listed 
ai the Bombay. Ahmedabad. Neu Delhi 
and Pune stock exchanaev 801 l inance 
and Reliance Capital and finance Trust 
are the lead managers to the issue 

Uniworth India 

Uniworth India, promoted by Woolworth 
ilndia). a lOO per cent EOU in the field 
of wonted yarn, and the Lohias. has a 
proposal of esiablishing a global maikei 
mg network for oport and trade in con 
sumer goods at a cost of Rs 7 30 crore 
It IS making a capital issue of Rs 17 70 
aor^ The excess after meeting the pro 
Kct cost IS earmarked for investment by 
the promoters in a focihcomiDg project, 
fhb^rth India, whKh is expected lo 
make a pubhe issue by the end of this year 
The capital issue by Uniworth India is lo 
the form of a new instrument or Equipref 
shares as is conceived by the lead 
raanagere, SBI Caps U is to comprise 4$ 
lakh Ec|uipref shares of Rs 50 e?ch at par 
of which part A of Rs 20 is lo be con< 
into two equity »hares of Rs 10 e^ch 
at par and pan B of Rs 30 into an un 
speaHed number of equity shares at 30 
per cent discount of six month average of 
die martoi price after five years The com 
pany has projected for Rs 177 43 crore 
income m 1993*94 to fetch a profit of 
Rs 4 93 crore and yield an EPS of Rs 3 31 
By 1996^7, income is expected at 
Ri 211.77 cior^ net profit at R$ 6 SO crore 
and EPS at Rs 5 06 The promoter com 
pany >M>olworth (India) has recorded a 
250 per cent growth m sms in the last two 


years, from Rs t47 crore to Rs71 61 
crore The Lohias haw promoted com 
panics like Indo Rama Synthetics 
(Indonesia). Ashok lexiiles (Nepal) and 
Indo Rama Synthetics (India) at Pit ham 
pur. M P Fab worth. Ihe projecled com 
pany, IS to be setiing upa Rs ll crore pro 
jeci for manufacture of fasluon fabnc> for 
opon markets Ihe novd Equiprtf in 
struenent that Uniworih is emptying fm 
Its capital issue is a mix of equity and 
prefereme shares, since pari B for convei 
sion into equity afier five years of issue 
IS to carry interest at 10 per cent yearly 
till conversion Further, holders of 
Equipref shares are to carry a preleren 
tial position in any rights or publH issues 
of shares by any of associate or group 
companies However, there is a time lag 
in returns on investments 

Teknomin Aqua ExporU 
(Indial 

leknomin Aqua t.xpons (India) is setting 
up a 100 per cent export oriented unit 
comprising a shrimp hatchery, grow out 
farm and shrimp processing pUni under 
one roof at a capital outlay of Rs 7 65 
crore The company has a tie up with 
J V Marine Enterprises. Tkiwan. for 
shrimp haahery for which the company 
hasioptyS45X)00astectMica] know how 
fees The company plans to use in house 
(cchnolcigy for g r o w ■ o ut fv m and shrimp 
proctsaing 7b part finance the project the 
company is making a public issue of 
41.00MI equity shares ol Rs 10 each « 
par totalling Rs 410 lakh Out of the pro 
ject cost of Rs 7 65 crore as appraised by 
Federal Bank, term loan from &aie Bank 
of TVavancore siands at Rs 2 ctor g . This 
amoufK has been sanctioned only in pnn 
ople and fuial approval is awaited Out 
of the total equity, the p r om ot eis* stale 
IS about 26 per cent Projections put the 
EPS at Rt 1 64. Rs $ 29 and Rs 6 68 for 
1993 94. 1994 95 and 1995-96 fespective- 
ly The issue opens on July 5 Listing 
in four stock eechanges at Hyderabad, 
Ahmedabad, Bombay and Madras is 
being done Federal Bank and iMer 
Corporate Financiers and Consultants are 
the lead managers to the issue 

Pressman Leasing 

Pressman teasing, closely tied to the more 
famous Pressman Adserttsing and Market 
ing. provides lease and hire purchase 
finance to business and industrial groups 
hke RPC f nierpnsev Macneil and Magor, 
Balmer and l.awrieand Orindlays Bank 
It has won the IMM (.1C Award of Lx^H 
lence and has received Clearance from the 
SFBl to act as Category I merchant 


banker The company was started in 1963 
by Niren Suchinii and is now expanding 
Its leasing and hire purchase buMpess Its 
proposal has been a^raised by the 1C l( I. 
which has CMimaied the requirement of 
funds for 1994 at Rs 14 36 crore The com 
panv a meeting this with a rights cum 
public rssue of share capial for an amount 
of Rv 10 71 ciore and internal accruals of 
Rs 3 46 crore 1 he capital issue comprises 
offer of I7 5$ lakh equity shares of Rs 10 
each ai a premium ol Rs 10 per share on 
a right basis in the proportion of I 2 and 
35 96 lakh equity shares of which 5 lak h 
shares to the NRJs and HI 67 lakh shares 
to the pubiK on the same terms The issue 
opens on June 26 under 111C I Securities 
and Finance as lead manager As per 
ICICTs appraisal l^essman laasingS 
total income and net profit aie lo rise 
from estimated figures of Ks 6 61 croia 
and Rs 2 63croie. rc^pecTlvcly. m 1993 94 
to Rs ID 13 crore and Rs 3 56 crore 

Alpine* Housing 

The NRIs. S A Kxbetr and < * H S Gupta, 
apparenily driven hy the concessions 
allowed to non reiideni Indians by ihc 
fovefoment »n investment in real estate 
and housing—freedom lo repalnate sale 
pnxeeds of lin d puaha v i h rve years a Her 
acquisition of land and lo invest in two 
hous^ instead of only one hitherto -hare 
come together with land developer S A 
Rahman in Bangalore to set up Alpine 
Housing with proposals of investing m 
real estate and developing properly m 
Mangalore where housing activity is now 
fast growing The company has drawn up 
a projea on these lines which Slate Bank 
of Mysore has appraised is to cost Rs 3 50 
crore All ol the piojexi cost is being met 
wKh equity, with the promoters coniri 
buting 40 per ceni of the shaie cjpiial and 
laising the balance 60 per cent from the 
public. Projects worth Rs I 25 wiore hare 
been signed by ihe company ol which 
Rs 3 60 crore cover iwo projects ol pro¬ 
curement of land for building complexes 
and the balance amount is for underiak 
mg construction activity 1hcse are li> 
yreld, according to pro)Cftions made by 
the company a salesiurnuver of Rs 6 23 
CTore and net prohi of Rs 53 36 lakh 
during 1993 94. wnh EPS of Rs 1 53 By 
1995 96 the turnover is ro increase to 
Rs 15 10 crore and so ^Ico nel profit «nd 
CPS respectively to Rs I 42 crore and 
Rs 4 07 Out ol a share capital issue of 
14 99 lakh equity shares ol Rs 10 each at 
pai ihecompanv ivoffMing 2l lakh shares 
10 the public on June 30 under SBI ( aps 
and Siaic Panl of Mysore as lead 
managers lo ihc is uc 
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Caleiitta Diary 

AM 


The AnhSt ^fter Ayodhya, hate us» we therefore hate the Arabs 
and cross over to the tsraehs The iaiter however go cathng on the 
Bharatiya Janata Party. The tsraehs have deefared their abhorrence 
of terronsm and fundameniahsm and endorsed a I! the way our 
stand on Kashmir, ^ur you never know, they may go even further 
and endorse the BJP proposition on Article 370 too 


CHOOSING sides is an awkward ewrcisc 
Asklhel^?les They loved Solidaiiiy. they 
adored Lech N^tele^a, loving Solideriiy 
however meant lovmg (he Pope a» well - 
ihey coruiHuied a joint sop^y But the 
fope has snatched away from Polish 
women (he nghi of abortion, which was 
bestowed upon them by loialitanan com 
mumstn Or consider the case of ihe 
Amencans They w«re at the receiving end 
of ihe lury fundamentalists had unleashed 
in Inn Curiously enough, in neiihhsiur 
ing Afghanistan, where ii was a question 
of resisting the expansionary devices of 
the evil empire, the lundamenialivis were 
a godsend to them The US adminisira 
non IS in a cimilai bit of dilemma in 
Bosnia The humanitarian lobby is cla 
mounng fur help, irKluding active miliury 
•siMancA (obe immediaiely organised lo 
save (he beleaguered Muslim communiiy 
from wholesale liquidation On the irther 
hand, scratch a Mushm and l^ he not. in 
99 per cent o( the instances, a fundamen 
tails I at heart'’ Should not moral T»\ue» 
hence be sho>ed aside atvj Muslims alk>w 
ed 10 die like flies’ 

Such dialectical problems bob up 
endlessly as one keeps hopping from one 
country in ihe next With the collapse ol 
the Soviet monolith, there is no dearth ot 
countries to target for this hopping 
uound business On some grounds the 
Aaarbaijams ought to gel your nne. should 
^u stumble on some orAe^ grounds you 
would opt for the Armenians To lake yet 
another example, Latvia and Lithuania 
were amongst (he eariiesi republics to rise 
m revolt agairal Scnnei hegemony Russian 
(loops, out. out A most noble sentiment 
At (he same tne, Bortr Eltsin, piesideni 
of (he Rusian federanon. rs such a 
dedicated foot soldier for democracy He 
IS dearly m love with the idea of letting 
lus troops elongate rheir siay in the Baltic 
lands So whai does Foggy Bottom decide' 
The Americans are not (he only ones 
befuddled by dilemmas of (hr nature We. 
th« poor Indians, are equally in a blue 
funk The deasion makers in New Delhi 
have been faang a particularly ncruciai 
mg predicamont for some yean Whatever 
Its hiWi fundanenialtsm without question 
has to be got nd of u strikes at the root 
of (he nation'i unity and integrity Be 
honest though, fundamentalism has its 


good pgintc too In the season of parlia 
meniary etcciimis, ii can be pul lo etfee 
live use, by availment ol ihe media, to en 
trap dumb voterv in this the world's largeci 
demociacy But there are other compka 
lions The slopns called lor for evoking 
fundamentalist emottonv amongst the ma 
joriiy community could alienate ibe 
miftorily community fhr Utter form an 
equally M>lid vote bank it has delivered 
faiihfully ever vneethe lirsi general elcv 
(ions held more than 40 yea« ago, would 
It not be a bad trade oft to give up the 
bird in hand h>r the sake of the two in the 
buch^ further lAMances of dichotomised 
choKC are not diffKuli to come by 1/)ve 
the Bharatiya .lanata Pariy.it has endorv 
od itM no* o oiHWTiK policy, bnvtit of the 
HJ P, u has walked aw4y with out Aryavar 
uconuiiuency Lose'he fann lobby, they 
deliser the rural vote, look askance at the 
farm lobhv. ihen tantrums make ii im 
pussiMi on our part to satisfy the fund 
Rank conditionaKiiiei in entirety 

1he presence of such coin ladic lory 
pulK and prscures has had one major 
consequence The old British shibboleth 
in icgard to ilv collective responsibtbty of 
the council ol mmiMeis has fallen by (he 
wayside One miniMer is dead certain 
about (he hidden Pakistani hand trigger 
uig ol r Ihe Bombay explosions, according 
to another minister, no concrete evidence 
has yet been unearthed loentenain any 
suchsuspKion One mmisia airdashes to 
Madras to sed( Kuman JayaUhtha Jairaj's 
forgiveness let bygones be bygones and 
the great lanil Nadu concofdai, sym 
bolising the communion of the Ganga and 
the Cauvery, be restored to full glory 
Another minster stops just short of 
describing KcfnaiaJayalaliiha iairaj as a 
>.ongcmial practitioner of terminological 
ineucl It tides Sornetimec the same minis 
ter contradKts himsdl between one dav 
and the next, on day one iynci Basu must 
be sent to the galkws, on day two iyoti 
Basu IS the kmdlv light who will lead us 
Oul of perdslion 

Much of (lis rs however quite in line 
with (be basic tenets of Hindu philosophy, 
you can switch your laith from the odvoiu 
doctrine all Ihe way loooe whKh defends 
to the hilt the noiioA of a polypoly of the 
gods Such switching and re switching 
could turn out to be a non*stop exercise, 
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dQL odther you nor your advarmes need 
be overly concerned over the constancy of 
your incDiumency If n iv March 1992, the 
finance minister has not (he least doubt 
ihat Ihe post budget share market boom 
bears lesiimonv to the wisdom the budget 
was Muffed with, if u is June 1992, the 
finance minrsier has other things to do, 
he could not allord to lose his sleep if 
some wretched share prices weni up ox 
down or moved lalerally 

In the immediair post independence 
years, choices were relatively less com 
plivaied Assessed in (he light ol ancient 
history, the sympathies ol our rulers were 
with the /KiniMv ones ihe context was 
shifted io more icceni history, these were 
for ihe Arabs Since Jawaharial Nehru 
k>vcd to move wiih ihc times, ihe Arabs 
were (he Obvious favourites With ICashenir 
incieasingl) becoming Ihe local ixsuc in 
debates wiih l^akistdii on United Nations 
lorums, our mind was made up for us 
r^kiMan must noi he pcinuiied to take for 
granted the suppsiri of the Islamic coun 
II Ks Have we not invested a great deal of 
marerlal resources and spiritual eriergy on 
nui luring the non ahgtitd movement, 
liavv wT not charted one uulnanan in 
vocation after another m praise of Afro 
Asian solidaxity' home Arab coimuies, 
the Uniied Arab Republic the foremost 
amongvi (hem. wen theieloir bound to 
be with us were maitcrs over Kashmir to 
come lo a head, ai least thev would nsa 
be. for puhtencsx sake, agaiust us In 
elfccl. we leaned on rhe principle ol 
resiprociiy it was good, clean lun bvery 
Arah cause was an Indian cause, and. we 
hoped. It would be vice versa In odd 
years, we even remt mhered tiui wv arc ilic 
largesi Muslim iialioii on carih, edging 
oul Indonesia VM, applied hiimiul of a 
Icehng of Jeginmacy for membership in 
the Oiganisaiion ol Islamic < ouiiUics 
Whrle (he issue ul full membership re 
maincd indetcimmaic they at least did 
not deny us observer sinus One or iwo 
dialecticians back home eiikrcJ a mild 
caveal ab«mt a secular republic pretending 
10 join a deimmmaiional jaml>orc& 
Indian metapliysics. ihe jokers should 
have known, rs capable of makmj. mma 
meal of run of Ihe mill sceplicism 

Since Asodhya, things have become 
MKnewhai Stic kit r A standing comm it les 
ill the Organisauon of Islamic Cuan 
inrs or is ii of the Islamic Lconomic 
< ouncki ’-has passed a resoluiion recom 
mending ibe imposiuon ol a (ladc em 
bargo on India, smcc our govcrnmeiil 
allegedly merely looked on while thi Babn 
aiosque o.a» fX/id lo (he x»r*uind ihctJK 
countries ae loving wtih ihc idea of 
denying, us further supiilv ol petrolcom 
iiu^ Ihks is ol course absunJ, but we arr 
vmiesvhat handicapped in launching a 
vigorous couiuet aiuck because of one or 
(WO extraneous factors Following the 
demise ol ihc caMcin bloc the non 
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few* » be tSMni Chif «• 
hnel.«« ere tarn- 
ly womcd o«cr Ibe spread of tanmun 
and fundemenulisiii U DOl fundamenia 
lism provini en equal thrett to eadi of the 
crs(*hik Sovwi republics w cvntceJ Asia 
Uzbekistan, ladzikuun. Kirpiihitan. 
Turkmenisian and so on^ If mr they are 
in need of friends, ihey should nor be 
bashful, they should just call us. we will 
uD operaM with them lo orearuie an Asian 
Solidarity Front Atainsi Fundamenta 
lism Meanwhile, as token of earnestnevk 
on our part, here a ten million dollars 
apiei.e in conwttble currency This too ts 
a hoary central Asian custom, iheeapres 
uon. MsMetiM. is itself of central Asian 

ori|rn 

\^kinp up and down on both sides of 
the stitei i« nonetheless a aacne nditulouv 
ly easy to pich up, and by any parly The 
imtfil Asian repubbo we s»aiu lo brfnend 
apainst Muslim fundarnemalism do not 
mind betnf p«iri>hme fundameniahtts 
ihemselses They want to keep their op 
iHMis Open, some of them hase appbed for 
membership of the OrttnsaiioA of Islaniw 
Countries --or is il of the IslamK 6iono 
mH. Council' ••on the wise priiKipk ihai 
if you cannoi beat them. |om them 
Unlike the philosophers infestini India, 
they are a prajtmaiic lot. m case the only 
way to save theimdues from fundamcn 
laltsm Is to embrace it. why. they will not 
mnd chanamp the colour of their ensi$n 


W utim- 

scandaUsa the mandarins in New Delhi, 
who have of late dcseioped a taste for the 
free market Once the world of ideology 
recede into oblivion, the market principle 
beams to hold sway in each and every 
sphere Soccer players are known to sell 
themselves to the hiahesi bidders TWo 
decades ago, Jacqueline Kennedy ea- 
changed her status from that of AmerKan 
presidential widow to that of bcdmaie to 
Ansiotle Onassis leponedly for a conI one 
billion dollars, with a couple of yachts 
thrown in These are prime exami^s of 
the kiting the market decide doctrine. In 
i.ase you are without 4 permanent ideo 
logy, you tan then afiord to be without 
permanent Iriends as well, you sell lo the 
highest bidder lo describe this ambience 
as lack of moral prmcipks is fiddlesticks 
Prirwipks area product of ideology, once 
yiiu arc hefcM of ideals, you cannot 
evidently full hack on principles Rather, 
you drill Irom betrayal to betrayal, you 
betray and are bei rayed in luin Mikhail 
Oorhfchcv for one can lake much credit 
for the emergence ul ihts vmrld sens 
moraliiy He has vuicceded to encapsulate 
in his uricranitN the spirii of ihe times 
He mm advcriises himself as a freelance 
statesman Vbu can hirt him whatever the 
cause, if vcMi pav him right, he will do an 
excelkm )oh on vonr hchalf Did he not 
hieak up. so sphiulidly, Stalin's abomi 
nabk empire'’ 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


India-China Pact on Human Rights 


\ Nui»rmni 


India signed a sordid pact with China on the issue ol human 
rights because it is opposed to the setting up ot UNHRC office 
on the spurious ground that it would interfere in the '^sovereign 
working of nations** The jinp/icgrione of the pact are startling. 


Human Right > < oiih rence here. Chalur 


aUgitcd iMumiiJg too baa ebo«n to go 
MO Nbotwo ti oft. TIm NAMww onvnaBy 
lei up ai a baxfaiiuflg couiKcr U was 
a ronarkabk beauty, n oubkd us to 
develop the panache to play one super¬ 
power agamit another Now that there is 
only one supapo*«r kft, the occupation 
of bargaioing is gone. No virtue is u> be 
squeezed oui of non^abinmeni. NAM has 
thus been rendered a iKNKombatani Our 
contacts hast loosened, 11 s no longer 
pew) Me to but tonhok Arab fnends at aU 
UtiNS of Ibe day Desperate sMuaiiom cal 
lor dapeiaie remedies Besides, were not 
our wise men of yore wont 10 advise 
afways maintain a cool head on your tor 
so^ On account of the ghastly occurrence 
on Deomber 6 last and subsequent evenu, 
sac are, as of this moreeni, without too 
many fnendt m the Arab svorld We ac 
cepi that reality But precisely because we 
hiM few fnends left amongst the Arabs 
consequent to the doings of the Viswo 
Hindu ftnshad, we decide 10 go the 
whole hog and embrace the foreign poiKy 
of the VHP* we go all out 10 *00 Krael 
That II to say, we decide, for a change, to 
return 10 the cool waters of ancient 
history Or if it pleases you. our uence is 
akin to foDowing the precept underlying 
a song onct much m favour m American 
playpens. 'Lost my partner, what shall 1 
do; 111 get another one prettier than you* 
The Israelis are for the present to be 
p t e f en ed to the beastly Arabs, who are 
Ihreuening not to sell w chI T^uc, ihn 
icvuionism would not solve the problem 
of shortage of petroleum crude more so 
Since we abhor the slick in the mud 
ideology of self-reliance and will not, « 
% matter of pnnciple, raise our domevlK 
output of crude. But there are compm 
tttions. The Israelis have apparently pro 
mised to lend us one or two Mossad con 
(lAgents who will help us catch that beast 
kMupillai PirMiakaran On the other 
hand, Israelis have a long memory, per 
haps because they have a long history 
Their foreign minister quoted from both 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Ved Mehta So far 
so good When 11 was after hours though, 
he called on Lai Krishna Advam. whose 
pany had been erer since antiquity againu 
the Arabs and for befriending Israel We, 
meaning our kaders, are once more 
caught m the conttadktions of h)*^o(he^e^ 
The Arabs hate us, we therefore karn to 
hate the Arabs, and cross over to the 
Isradu The latter how^vr go calling on 
the Bharatiya Janata Pany A matter of 
some solace, the Israelis have declared 
their abhorrence Of lenorism and funda 
menialisre and endorsed aH the w^y our 
stand on Kashmir, but you never know, 
they may go even funher and endor^e the 
BIP proposition on Ariick 370 too 

In th^arcumstances. our poor prime 
minisier is forced to go fishing in 
Tashkent, Alam-aia and even remoter 
tracts in ceniml Asia, the Karimovs and 


FVfN to those (like this writer) who cup 
port early seiikmeoi of the border ques 
lion wiih China and good itUtionv with 
(hat country, it must come a^ a shock that 
India concluded a sordid deal with China 
ai Vienna 10 present a jotni front before 
ihe western countries TbcimplicatioiMor 
such a pact ^e startling 
fbe hwwft I \prr%s of June 18 carried 
this PTl icpott fctMn Vienna. "India and 
Chma ha«e agreed lo unitedly oppose im 
position of a western cemcepi of human 
rights on deretopinf eDipitries An under 
standing 10 this effect «is reached during 
a mcciing between the nurusicr of state in 
the prune miiuster's ofTica, Bhuvnesh 
(haiufvcdi and the Chinese deputy 
foreign minister 1 tu Huaqu* M ihe Worid 


vedi said the Indian and Chinese delega 
tions also opposed 1 he s reation of t he post 
of a United Nations Human Rights Com 
missionet Both Icct ihai the new post 
would be a huidr^nce to the functioning 
ol ihc United Nations secretary-general, 
result in the overlapping of functions dod 
mier/frv in ihe Mivtfeinn working qf 
naiiofis " Whit a pcriormance by India 
at Ihe UN iMirld < <inl«renc« on Human 
Rights’ 

To begin with ii is sirange ihai an 
'understanding* ol ihis nature or for that 
matter of any kind should be concluded 
by some one in (he prime minister’s of¬ 
fice rather than by an official of the 
ministry of csKrnaf affairs Secondly, 


im 
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ftM iystflOK te lo 

biioca^ diffierent poUiical idcolofia. ft 
will not do for WQ^ ofw, wbeiher BhiraieA 
ChMurvcdi or even the PM to prtnic 
about ihc '‘western concept of human 
rights". The chapter on fundamental 
rights in the Indian ConstUution is very 
much based on the western, particularly 
the AoglO'Saxon, concept of human 
rights. Our Supreme Court and high 
courts freely drew on British. American. 
Aiotmlian and Can^han case law. Chinese 
courts function differently. 

thirdly, the loliaiude ahou I the smooth 
functioning of the office of the UN 
ieciccaiy*geMral without the mcrlapping 
authority of the UN's High Commissfonev 
for Human Rights will fool nobody. The 
secretary-general has not complained. 
Why are ««trying lo be mo<e royalist ihan 
the king? 

But the cat does not take long to come 
out of the bag. The truth is that India 
decided tu make common cause wilh 
China because it is opposed to the csta 
Uishmeni of the office of (he UNH RC on 
the spurious ground that it would "in* 
lerfere in the sovereign working of na¬ 
tions". It would do so no nore ihan does 
the UN Human Rights Committee set up 
under the Inisnational Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights which India has 
ratified. India >$ bound losubmii reports 
to (he committee on its observance of 
human rights. 

It is puerile lo defend India's dismal 
record on human rights—though it is bel¬ 
ter than that of any other ihird world 
pouniry—by thus belatedly taking shelter 
under the rhetoric used by dictatorships 
in the third world. Human rights are not 
an impediment to development. The right 
to property can be if construed in (he I9th 
century ^irit. but we do not need child 
labour or forced labour or bonded labour 
for devek^meni. 

Incidenully while bcraiing NOOs like 
Amnesty and Asia watch for their criti¬ 
cisms of India's record, the government 
of India responds calmly to the US 
govtrArpent's annual 'Country Report on 
Human Rights' which has a chapter on 
India. The latest report published receruly 
has sharp comments on India. It is too 
late in the day for any country to chal* 
Imge the established principle that respect 
for human rights is a matter of interna* 
tionil concern. 

4 

Consider the following portions of the 
US report. Can Ibe government contest 
the facts it sets out? 

The government (of India) eviimates (hat 
there ^re sppnMinutely a quarter of a 
miJboA booM workers in India, of wheen 
223.101 had been "rehabilitated, by March 
H. 1992. Other sources, including the 
Bandhua Mukii Morcha and the (jandhi 


Prfvore aod amoftonaoot social ofgtnhi* 
lioav such as Ohde the cood&I for 
advancement oi peoples* actioo ai^ rural 
techoofocyL and vtioo lor welfare and 
awakening alMtnpi to •denlify cases of 
bondage and punue them with the appro¬ 
priate ofTicub. However, even with bel¬ 
ter co*ordinMioA and increased resources 
lo cemral tad uate governmems ihe 
eradication of labour is pro- 

cecditif slowly. 

Minimum /t$e for Emfiloymeni of 
ChtMfm 

Article 24 of the Indian CoosiiiuiHm 
proKibils emptoynieni of children under 
14 years of age in (aeioricv mints, or in 
other hazardous empfoyrnent; Article 4S 
encourages Mitre loproride free and com¬ 
pulsory education for all children up to 
Ihe age of 14 However, these conuiiu- 
iional provisions have had link impact 
As in the case of bonded labour, the sen 
I rat lovemmeni often bUmet divided 
jurisdiaion wuh state giweinmems for its 
inabilily to curb the praciKV. H^verry. 
social acceptance and the failure of viair 
gmrernmenis lo make primary school 
educattoo compulsory make chtid labour 
aa especially serious pr^km. According 
to a labour minisiry survey, one oui of 
four lodiaa childreti between the ages of 
5 tad 15 « working. Govcrnmeni statiMicv 
pot iM total at 17.5 miRion In I9g5. Other 
figures, I Achiding those cit ed by 11XX pvi 
It as high as 44 million. 

On Kashmir ihe US report says* 

Human nghts abuses by both mditanis 
and security forces continued unahaicd *n 
Jammu and Kashmir, ladiifv oedy Miolsm* 
majonty staia The Muslim population in 
Kashmir valky has become severely 
alienated both in Ihc central government, 
because of i he repiessivc taciics used by 
us forces to combai insurgency, as well as 
by the nulnaiiis fur acts of wanton 
violence sometimes directed at innocent 
civilians. Hundreds of thousands of 
InditA army and paramilitary forces re 
main in ihe state (o mainiain la« and 
order and check the niliiani separaiivi 
rom emo M. Under the Jammu aial Kashmir 
Disturbed Areas Act and the Armed 
For c es (Jammu and Kashmir) Spccia' 
ffo wers Act. both passed in July 19SK). 
secuniy force personnel hare sweeping 
powers, indudmi nHhorily lo shoot to kill 
law4yreakersordisiuTbcnor ihe 
peace and lo destroy aruciutes su^>ecied 
of harbouring mihunts or arms 

Piraoiilitary and army .o<co used en- 
ecssive force against mass gatherings, as 
well aa in reuliaikm again** attacks on 
them by anned milNanu. On May 5. 
security forces killed four bysrairders and 
wounded seven when returning fire in a 
nulitam attack oaa motorcedc accompa 
nying the umon commvnicelions minister 
uiSnnegar Kashmir observers rqxxt chai 
house-to-house icarehea. torture, and gang 
rapes of innocent civilians (es|>e\ially m 


iciMiir vliapH) b m i aa ej Moving the 
Mnch of OpoirM Tiger and Shiva by 
security foicea ia September and October. 
These openifow reportedly imoire iruen* 
slve corifoo-scarth^ large-scak burning 
of homes and businesses suspected of 
aiding iniliiaiiis. and faked *enroun(er' 
killings of miliums in polkc custody- On 
Ociober 1, nine people in and around a 
village north of Sopore were reportedly 
killed and three women (including a 
f4)-year*old and an ll•year^dd)were raped 
(ollowing a miliiajit aiiack on an army 
cunvny one* half mik iway in which a 
vecuriiy force member was kilkd. Homes 
and caiik reportedly were burned and a(^ 
pk\ rnenily harvested were destroyed. 
Kadimiiu allege security forces steal food, 
money and peivonal property. Kashmiri 
human rights mimts reprel that medical 
personnel also have been the targets of 
violence 1 he Indian guvernmem reports 
that in Kashmir 35 army and paramiliury 
personnel were imprisoiKd (27 received 
sentences of one month or less). IS were 
dismissed, and 4$ were demoied or repri¬ 
manded In Punjab. 135 policemen were 
dismissed and 75 were prematurely rtiired. 
In three cares. seniM ufficers were given 
>ail sentences. 

Hscept for gaming a brief visii m {OHO. 
the government has resisted offers by the 
InremanonaJ Committee of the Red Cross 
to visit Kashmir m order to monitor and 
t^irt confidentully on prison conditions 
and treatment of civilians 

Miluanis mainiained a leign of terror 
m the valley throughout the year, targeting 
security forces personnel public empfo* 
yen. supposed piolice infurmcrv members 
of rival groups, and others perceived as 
oppoung their cause. Invariably, innocent 
vivihans were caught up in ihe vioknea 
On October 7. fo* instance. I) peupk were 
killed and about 50 injured when a bomb 
allegedly placed by militants desiroyed an 
overcrowed bus m Jammu, Miluanis 
loudnely planied bombs in and around 
military and paramilitary insialiaisons. as 
well as ar bridges and aimmunicaiions 
targets. Mllitanl groups kidnapped tio/ens 
of goreinment officials, family members 
of pruminenr politicians and businessmen, 
killing some of them Kaskmirt mifirtfors 
unlik< iMir counmparl^ m I'unjuh hovr 
HO! rouitHely engaged m meu ki/fi/igi 
They also carried oui eatutiion and pro. 
lectihn rackets. 

^ 1 , by any account, the security forces 
have perpetrated in Kashmir outrages of 
the kind unheard of m Punjab-^seiting 
fire 10 houses. 
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COMMENtARY^ _ 

Revisiting the National Literacy 
Mission 

SumaoU Banrfj«'e 

Th< experience of the National Litefucy Mission serves to 
underscore that social acuvists who seek id use the 'democratic 
space* m state-patronised programmes will have to develop an 
autonomous interventionist potential that can sustain their 
activities ewn it, or when, the 'space' is withdrawn from them by 
the government Mach of the success in developing new strategies 
of participation in the process of transforming rural society 
depends on the ability to map the space asaitable in different 
projects. This mapping is necessarily a critical exercise, and is 
different from acts of submission or co^option 


THE Kcefli deciMon of ihe Union Minis 
try of Human Resource Development’s 
Depvtincni of hducacion to set up a com 
mittet of experts for evaluating the loiat 
Literacy Campaiinv (TLCs) launched 
under the National I iiciacy Mission 
(NLM) unce the penod 1990-91, meets the 
Jong overdue need for a thorough stock 
taking exercise Both ihcevtrisoriccJaims 
about the success of the prognmme made 
by some of the dtstncu and the misgivings 
voiced by a section of ihe press and educa 
iKHiists questioning those da»m> re<|uiie 
a serious investigaiion 

One also hopes that the committee con 
fronts some of the larger (tuestions that 
have arisen from the Nl M experiments 
during the Iasi iwo years Can literacy 
aloiK*—divorced from 4 Mmultaneous 
radical transformation of the rural socio* 
economk system ^succeed m improving 
the ‘economic status' of the poor, as 
claimed by the NLM^ While the govetn 
meni is promising to ‘empower’ the poor 
with skills to improve their ’general «ell 
being' through ‘functional literacy*, why 
1 $ the same gamrunent ‘empowering* the 
enemies of (he poor with unlettered rights 
10 exploit and oppress them’* Is this con 
tradictory approach in olficial pollLle^ 
and practice a case of inadvertence—the 
lefi hand not knowing what ihe rtghJ hand 
IS doing*^ Or, IS the government trying to 
lull our people with the message of iHeracv 
as a soft educalional uitxiiiula fo« (Im 
hard option of 4 political st ruggk <0 sdK 
the country’s major social and economic 
problems^ 

A brief recapitulation of the NLM ob 
jeclives and a general review of ns out 
come till now can help us 10 locate these 


questions m ihnr right perspective. Uun 
chfd in I9U as one of those much publi 
used missiorb of the Me Rapv C*andhi, 
the NLM aimed at imparting 'functionil 
hteraev* 10 anmnd 90 milMn itlnerwe per 
sonsmthe 15 35 age group by 199^ Later 
the 914 age group was 4ho included, lais 
mg the target by another 47 million 
'Functional liteiacy* implied foe them 0> 
achieving self reliance m literacy and 
numeracy, tii> becoming aware of the 
causes of iheir deprivation and moving 
towards amelioration ol their condiiion 
through organisation, and paruupation 
in the process ot dMiopnxm. (iii| acquii 
mg skills to improve the economK status 
and general welt being. <iv) imbibing the 
values of naiiynal integrat ion, conserva 
tKHi of the erwironment. women's equali 
ty. observance of small family norm, etc 
The duration of the initM literacy pro 
gramme was to be of 200 hours spread 
over five to six monihs 1 his was preced 
ed by 4 long campvgn of motivating the 
would-be learners and recruiting volun 
(eeis to leach them, through envimiunent 
building and mobile ''uMwal perfor 
maiKes Resource centres were ^ up in 
slates and at district levels consMurg of 
specialists in adult education to fashion 
model pnmers for t he leamm I he init lal 
programme of 200 hou'v known as the 
lotal Literacy Campaign (21< ) was to 
be followed by a R>si Literacy C ampaign 
iPi C) ac a part of ihe coni inumg educa 
lion process for the neo (nmics 

Fhe dnirKi was chosen as the basM. unit 
of operation Siafe goveinminiv were per 
suaded to bear one third ol the total cost 
of the TLCs in selecied diviricis of their 
Slates, the te« to be borne by the Nl M 


Disirici Iktervy commiiteei were set up 
headed by the roUectors. followed by sub¬ 
committees at the Mock ind village lends. 
Panchayat ccpiesematives and aciivitu of 
voluniary organisations were made cnem* 
bers of these committees From 1990 on¬ 
wards, Uteiacy centres sianed funcdoning 
in most of the selected districts The 
teacher student ratio was fixed at 110 The 
Nl M decided that at the end of the 200 
hours of teaching programme, tnsiiiuiions 
of social science research, universities assd 
voluntary organisations would be invited 
10 undertake summaiivv evaluation of the 
functional literacy acquired by the 
siudenH 

1 tif OUTC OM t 

Accnrdingtoihe Nl M, about 150 TIC 
and 42 PlC proieciv had been sanctioned 
in cciecred diPrKis and blocks m 10 states 
and three unicvi territories so far (nil May 
this year) 

Among ihe posnive results, one notes 
a general use m the enrolment of children 
(o1 1 hi neo literates) in primary schools, 
wider acceptance ol the immunisation 
programme, and a growing desire for 
bierac> among ihc scheduled tribe people 
and women (Muslim women in parti 
cular), in success!ul TIi districts 

Itui reports Irom other districts indicate 
ceruin disturbing trends First, although 
the programme has run for svell over a 
year in several districu (where the literacy 
campaign has obviously been extended 
beyond the or igmal six mo nth 200 hours 
schedule), ibetr performance l^el still re¬ 
mains below 20 per cent of the target, or 
ihey have nor reported at all While half 
of them are from the Hindi speaking 
areas ^the low literacy states of Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya Prad^, Raiasihan and 
Bihar (where the average literacy rates vary 
from 38 per cent to 43 per cent), the test 
are from Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, 
Maharashtra and Tkmil Nadu In at least 
two disiricis (TUmkur in Karnataka, and 
Mcdak m Andhra Pradesh), fresh grants 
are being released to salvage the TLCs 
under Operation Restoration' 

Secondly, very few among the disirKts. 
at Ihe end of ihcir T| C programmes, ap¬ 
pear to have gone in for a summative 
^alualiAtk hy any exlernal agency as en 
sisaged by the Nl M Several distrKt 
aulMritJCS had approached the NLM with 
claims of having achieved tool literacy on 
ihe basis of some 'internal evaluation* and 
sought approval and financial assistance 
for launching the PLC There are suffi 
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lioiied, Am Mcuog of attwites coniimis 
IQ ouUUimber the Beo>literaies. In Nar- 
unihpur In Madhya Pnde&h for lrisijnce» 
whil? the district authoriiiei claim an 
achievement level of over SO per cent a • 
lernal ^luation has revealed a level that 
is much lower. Shimoca in Karnaiaki was 
declared totall y literate by i he rule's chief 
minister in May this year, while the taiest 
externa] evaluation report shows an 
achievement level of 45.46 per cent only 

Thirdly, even in K>me districts—Uke 
Buidvmn—where external evaluation by 
expens had cOfifirmed that 60 per cent to 
dO per cent of the illiterates had rcKhed 
the NLM nor ms of literacy a year afo or 
iO, there are disquietin| signs of a relapse 
among a Urge number of them. This 
could be due lo several reasons^Uck o( 
interest of the district literacy committee 
in pursuing the PLC seriously; inabllUy 
of the instructors to sustain their vt^un* 
lary efforts any longer; inadequacy in the 
level of literacy acquired by the learners; 
or a long gap bet ween the end of the TlX' 
and the launching of the PIjC'. making K 
difficult for I he nco literate^ to resume 
practice. 

fourthly, political and economic hurdles 
have come up as serious obstacles In (he 
path of the literacy campaign in some 
districts In KeraU. ihe Congress govern* 
meni soon after coming to o ffice suspend 
ed the literacy classes—on the plea ihu 
(he organisers of the iKeracy campaign 
during the earlier leftist regime uere gulk 
ty of corruption! Although widespread 
criticism of the Congress government^ 
partisan politics forced the auihoriiies to 
lesume the bteracy classes after some tima 
the break in the continuity of (he pro< 
gramme meant that many learners had to 
start all over agiin from the beginning. 
Similarly, in Andhra Pradesh, although 
the government finally conceded to the 
popular demand for an end to arrack auo 
tion. iu earlier foolish decision to 
withdraw textbooks and stop publication 
of broadsheets for the nco-literatcs (in 
retabation against their anti^arrack agita* 
tkm) disrupted their learning process. 

The economic hurdles are more diffl* 
cuh to cross and have fat'ieaching effects 
on the literacy campaign. In PudukkotiaJ 
in Thmil Nadu, which has had a successful 
total literacy campaign in the MS age 
group, the i»ait phn$e (he PLC isriow 
facing a ihreat because of the severe water 
crisis (here which is forcing the potential 
teamen in the PLC i^iase (o migrate to 
other places. This implies not only a 
rdapse among the adult learners, but also 
a setback for iheir chtloreo who were 
^oui to ioln the schools Inthelnaccesai* 


can be imtiaced, iauaedUae pnbtems of 
survival, like starvatloA. lack of drinking 
w«KT. deanh of medidnea and heahh care 
need lo be tackled nm so that ihepoien* 
tial learners caa. (o start with, find 
themselves in the necessary physical and 
menu] shape lo attend the literacy classes 

Given thh ground reahiyi k will be quite 
a job (or (he committee of experts to 
penetrate t he opaque scieen of the bureau 
cracy and get down to *irtalyK the esil. 
mated number of persons made Incraie by 
gender, age groups and social groups— 
orve of the obiecttves set before the six- 
member open group for viatus-cum- 
impact evaluation of TLCs. 

Scon o» Invv.stk;at}on 

Among other things, the comnutiee is 
expected to measure *the outcome of 
literacy campaigns among learners and 
panicipanis with respect to prescribed 
level of Iheracy per NLM norms*; The pro* 
cesses and effectivcncu of environmcni 
building, mass mobthsat Ion thrown mass 
literacy campaigns*, 'involvement and 
partnership between government bodies 
and voluntary groups In literacy cam. 
paigns*, 'duration of implemenuilon of 
(he campaign with special emphuis on 
the duration of teaching/learning’; 
^resources available and mobilised for 
mass literacy campaigns induding the cost 
effoctiveneu o f the campaign*; and—more 
importantly from the wider socio-political 
point of view—to study and assess the 
fallout and Impact of the literacy cam* 
paigns on reUied sobo<DDciomlc develop- 
ment programmes, such as primary 
education, health, nutrition, family 
welfare, gender sensiiiviiy. women and 
child development progranunes. national 
integration, etc*. 

While an rrahiation of (he quant ilative 
dimensions of the TLC experiment (e g. 
Ttumber of persons made kteraic*. 'pres¬ 
cribed level of literacy per NLM norms', 
'duration of teadung/learniiig*, *co$i ef¬ 
fectiveness oi (be campaigD*, etc) is surely 
necestaxy. an assAcneni of the qualitative 
impact ^ (be aperunem on the learners 
as wdl as on (horn k volvad with them <m- 
cJudiQi the insiruciors and the administ¬ 
rators at the various levels of the system) 
becomes essential in the contat of the 
NLM cofveept of 'funciionaJ bicracy* 
which eovisages assertion of rights by the 
ncD-Uteraic poor through organisation, 
and thdr active role in crucial issues like 
rutional iniegrmiion and movements for 
women's equabty. 

From a purely urget-oncMad. ttatmical 
approach, literacy can be recognised and 


thude la the Ituae K*s. The •MUty to write 
one's same for the purposes of (he cen¬ 
sus may produce a sharp rite ia ihe na¬ 
tional bteracy rate (52.1 percent in 1991). 
Bui IS it enough to effect those changes 
in the personal beliefs of the individual 
learner and in group behaviours that are 
expected lo help the shaping of a quali- 
taiively diffetcnl society? As a I9ih cen¬ 
tury British observer aptly pul it: 
“Reading and writing are no more know¬ 
ledge or education... than a*knife, folk 
and ^aie consiuute a dinner...fThey arc 
the) cools for gaming knowledge; they 
are not crop, but plough and harrow" 
(W B Hodgson in Tfonsecriow qf the Nth 
nonet Assooetton for the Promotion of 
Societ Science. 1867). 

In a large number of TLC district i. the 
administration appean to be contented 
with providing the learners with iust the 
'plough and harrow' without suggesting 
to them the 'crop' of knowledge that can 
be cultivated with the newly acquired 
tools, in fact, there is a general feeling 
among the administrators that the TLC 
should concentrate only on imparting 
alphabetical and numerical literacy and 
reach whatever targets have been fixed by 
the govcrnmeni. and leave ii ai lhai— 
insiead of exiending It to 'functional 
bteracy* (I ^ making the learners awue of 
The causes of their depnvatlon'. ‘values 
of national integmtion. conservation of 
e n vironment', etc). Al a meeting of district 
collectors in Delhi some lime ago, which 
this wniei attended as an observer, several 
panicipams—mainly from the then fUP* 
ruled states of the Hindi bell—opressed 
their lefuctance to introduce topics tike 
anii-communaKsm and anti^astelsm in 
hieracy centres, as it might lead to ex¬ 
plosive siluationsi It was quite obvious 
that tl^ did not want to draw the ire of 
the ruling politicians. 

In some districts, where a few enthusi¬ 
astic collectors and volunteers did dare to 
introduce lessons on economic proWems 
and social issues, it indeed led lo explosive 
situations'. Chitiooi and Nellore in 
Andhra Pradesh are classic eiamples, 
where lessons describitig women's mobili¬ 
sation against the sale of arrack acted as 
a catalytic agent m spreading the anti* 
amefc movemeni which had earliec re¬ 
mained confined to a few disirias of the 
sU(& When bfe really began to imitate the 
lessons, t he ru ling Congress part y and its 
leaders (many among whom themselves 
were arr«ck*<on(raciors| forgot their late 
beloved leader Rajiv Gandhi's NLM and 
Its commitment to 'funcuonal literacy', 
and rushed to withdraw the 'explosive* 
lessom! 
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LMm io Functional tin mcv' 

ThuL 'fuJictioiM! literacy*, if uken 
Mriomly and Miowed to its lOfkal extent. 
pOMB a threat to the niling po*«ers. it* 
lespecti^ of their polilicAl hua^wheiher 
ih^ beJon^ to the Con|ress or the BJP. 
They can switch h off and on. dependini 
on thdr imerests. District authorities and 
voluntary oraanisations involved m (he 
NLM's titeracy campaian are therefore 
perpetually na||ed by uncertaintjes: how 
fir will the Establishment allow 'func* 
tiofktl literacy* to be (ranslaied into ac* 
lion? And. in what way? 

It would be intemiiAf. tn this context. 

10 watch the fete of the TiC in Fatzabad. 
which was recently approved by the NLM 
occuiive. It will be launched soon with 
(he *twin objectives of sprcadini know* 
ledge and secularism*, the idea presumably 
being that literacy will change people's ai* 
tiiude (owartb the restoration of com* 
munal harmony in Faizabad (along with 
its twin town Ayodhya). This approach 
raises several problems. 

First, the district administration of 
Aiuabad. as It U well Lnowno has ac* 
quiesced in the construction of an illegal 
religious structure on ihe site of the 
demolished Babri masiid. This act of of¬ 
ficial compliciiy with ihe Sangh panvar 

11 in total violation of the ideas of 
TeouUrism* as well as the laws of the land 
if the TL£ in Fairabad seeks to inspire the 
levneri with ideas of communal har* 
mony. should it not as a part of *func* 
lional Uiency*. help them to Hleriiify ihutf 
who are leinforang communal tensions by 
illegal acts (tn this case, the district ad 
ministration in collusion with the Hindu 
communal outfiis)? How can the people 
lake seriously a literacy campaign claim 
ing to spread secularism, being presided 

by a district administration whKh 
Hself is guiliy of subverting secular values? 
If the learners m the lAizabad TLC— 
initiated into ’secularism—dare to ques* 
lion the palpably un sccular acts of the 
disirkt administration, well the Utter treat 
it as a taw and order problem (as happen* 
ed in Andhra Pradesh during the anti* 
arrack agitation)? 

IncidcniaJIy. cftn before taking off. the 
proposed TLC for Faizabad has run into 
iroubla The dislna ctdlector who submit* 
led the TLXT proposal to the NLM (and 
who was reputed to be com muted lo its 
impUm«niatton> been Kaniferred 

because he refused to allow the godmait 
Chandraswamy to hold a *yagna—yet 
another instance of political pressures 
from ihe top that interfere with ihe Uun- 
chmg and functlotting of IXC^ The faie 
of Ihe rairahdd TlX'—onginally vchedul* 
ed to Stan ffoni Inly ihn year -Inoks a 


IfffeQBt^MiMwAlKhegppM' 
iHgPtoftPCw Wlacto rand the chauitad 

priorities of Ihe district adminrstniion 
which at the moment a^^an to be more 
concen>ed wah *yagnas' than literacy. 

Secondly, although Ayodhya had been 
the nerve centre of the recent communal 
tensions, the majority of the Hindu com* 
munal fanatics who demolished the mos* 
que came from outside Fairabad. Is it not 
more imporiani to insult ihc values of 
commu nal bar mony in these people from 
among whom the Sangh parivar recruited 
Ihe *kar sevaks*? Dr. in Bombay. Surat. 
Bhopal and other places where the local 
mobs backed by a eonsiderable amount 
of public support massacred innocent 
people? 

Finally, can a literal campaign per se 
make people secular-minded? Are our 
poUiica] leaders (most of w horn are well 
educated and claim university degrees), 
less communal, less casteisi. less 
obscuraniiy? Has the ofbteracy made 
any differerKe to the thinking and 
behaviour of the Advanb and Murli 
Manohar Joshis? 

IrvHLk^NT TLMSION 

This brings us to more fundamenial 
questions. Is it * functional literacy’ ihai 
motivates the people to become 'awatt of 
the causes of their deprivation* and to 
move towards The amdioration of their 
condition ihrough orgamsaiion*? Or, is a 
the other way round? 

There is a tension bciween *he idea of 
making literacy the kingpin m social 
irans formal ion on the one hand, and that 
of placing It as one of the many essential 
components in a holisiK programme ol 
socio economK' transformation on the 
other The first idea implies an effort to 
solve ccTUJn socm-economK pcohlnns in¬ 
directly Ihrough literacy instead of directly 
Ihrough politics. This tendency places 
enormous burden on those carrying out 
the Lieracy programme and creates inor¬ 
dinate hopes and expcciations among 
them. 

As IS happening in a Uige number of 
TLC districts at (he initial >iage. the 
organisers lend to cast Mucaiion as a 
leading weapon in ever yi*.mg-- iiom ihe 
war on poverty to the fighi against com- 
munalism! In the environmeni-building 
campaign tan e«aential parr of ih« pr« 
ptitlory work for any TLC). they come 
up with simplistic gSeasages suggesting 
that once ihe poor get literate, they will 
gel ihctr minimum wages, medicines and 
health care, bciiet jobs, etc 1 here is also 
a tendency among them to equate illiie* 
racy with ignorance and regard the if 


fiteiwe gg; A ikkl pemM HtKJMddt fd k 

cured. 

While it is undeniable that the acquisi¬ 
tion of literacy makes the illiterate peo¬ 
ple rnore aware of the mechamsDU of the 
system ihai deprives them of power, and 
helps them to conceptualise (his awaie- 
ncss. It IS to be admitted at the same time 
that irvapaciiy lo read and write has never 
been an impassable barrier against parii- 
d pat ion in political sirugglci and sockv 
economic movements by the illiterate. In 
fact, in several areas where the recent 
Uteracy programmes have taken roots, it 
has been found that it was these initial 
siruggle.s and movements that paved the 
way for r he popular acceprarKc of Ntcncy 
classes. Literacy in these arras—often 
under the aegis of political or voluntary 
organisations—came irt organically in a 
process, in the course of a movrment for 
survival, when it becanie the felt need of 
Ihe adult learners. It is often forgotten 
I bar ihe ami arrack agnaiion had started 
in Andhra Pradesh long before (he TLC 
began. The coniroversial lesson in (he 
primers in ihe TIC merely reflected the 
surrounding reality. The learners, already 
aware Of (hr struggle, were quick to res* 
pond to the lesson. In Mudukkoitai in 
Tamil Nadu, it was Ihe mobilisation of 
women quart y workers to run their own 
quarries that created ihe motivation for 
karning among these women who fell the 
nred for writing accounts, righting (he 
coniractors on their own terms and 
strengthenmg their economic and social 
position. Similarly, the success of the 
liieracy campaign in places like Kerala, or 
Buidwan in >hTsi Bengal, can be explain* 
ed loa large extent by the already existing 
high level of pohiicel consciousness and 
criiK'al awareness lhai had developed 
through years of organised peasants* 
muvemems. T his could have created the 
social basis for a fell need for literacy. 

Thus. Ihe alicrnuiive concepi — 
iiicniiocied ear her—of recognising hieracy 
as one of the manv essential components 
in a larger programme of socio-economK 
Iran s forma Lion (insicad of investing it 
with the almost supernaiural capacity to 
bring aboui decisive changes), allows 
liictacy lo gam easy access to ihe poor 
households. 1 1 becomes a comrade-in- 
arms to (he other daily concerns and in* 
icriMs ol I hr poor—rhe need for food, 
rmnunum wages, betier health care, 
employment--which drive them Towards 
ametioration ol their vondUlon through 
tirganisalion* and siruggles against the 
oppressive powers. 

This concepi. lor various reasons, may 
noi find favour with administrators and 
pohey iramerv who m iheir excessive haste 
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ui nwl th^ta u r^ptitn 

t$ • tbnvenknt unirumcnt fof $hovnn( 

quwk Tcsulls» or—It i poliiki} kvtl— is 
I site u^titiie for miu milium actions 
The Utter motive become> ckir m in of* 
fuial report on the TLC in Ihe Niuhle 
affected distnet of Nizimabid tn Andhu 
Pradesh The report siites ilui one of the 
'broader urns of the eimpuin* %s *'hovr 
are they [the leimert| |oing to fiaht 
against etiremist thinking ami action’ tt 
then goes on to tay “With the Naulnes 
on one side and the literacy movement on 
the other, iheie is a ckar perception before 
people whether they wwi a violent 
tion or 1 silent revolution for bringing 
about the much needed change in the 
slate of affairs literacy is perhaps going 
to be a better weapon fur people to fight 
lor iheir rights and ideah ma^bealso^n 
enabling factor for perlunmng iheir dunes 
as cilizeni” U i/fftn) Mrs won, Vol XV, 
No ). March 1992. New Delhi) 

The emphasis on 'perlormmg their 
duties as citirent’ is significant m the con 
lext of Andhra Pradesh While lileiacy i^ 
being M)ld lo ihe people a> a 'better 
weapon to fight for then nghUaiid ideal'* 
when they really ftghi Uh their rights (a> 
they did during ihe anii arrack agnation), 
the ^(aie comes down heavily ipon them 
10 lent ind them of then 'dunes as c it wane 
Is literacy (hen eapecird to provide a 
defereniial labour fore*'' 

Similar questions can bi raised about 
ihecelations betweer lumiional hreracy’ 
and the anu communal campaign in the 
present socio poliiicaUontext It a^om 
munally surcharged environment is allow 
ed to be built up all over ihe country bv 
the ruling possers —both ai i he centre and 
the slates <as happened dunng the Avndhju 
crisis)—will mere lessons on nahorul intc 
gration help the neo liieraiea (o resist and 
conquer such an environmen''^ While ihe 
primers in the liieracY ventres may urge 
upon the karneis lo get iid of religious 
prejudices and ob>curaniisi beltels (lo 
which communal feelings ar^ closely link 
ed), the mimsKrs at the top reinforce ihe<< 
same prejudices and beliefs by paying 
visits lo Shankaracharyas anil godmen 
and seeking their blessing*, b) kiwviowing 
to the charlatan'san(s'and mohunis of 
the VHP and the ganpicrs ol the Shtv 
Sena What son of an cumpk has been 
set for the learners by Arjun Singh hunself 
(whose ministry of Hunwn Resource 
Dcvelopmeni tuc taken over ihe respon 
siUiUiy of bringing enligbicnineni la ihe 
poor illiterate people through the N| M) 
who in February this year went to RhopJ 
(o attend an ’Ashwamedh yugna where 
firewood and ghee cosimg several lakhs 
urere wasted on the hocu*. pocus * On such 
act'jns of thetr ministe*s help ihe learners 


'»*••• " ^ • y . 

10 unbtbe prograukve vidihn We *e6nser* 
ration of the emrironmcnt' (one of the 
aims of 'Functtonal hieracy*^) While the 
tribal leainen in the TLC disirMs aie 
leprimanded for collecting firewood (one 
of ihe majoi sources of their livelihood) 
on I he ground that It destroys forrMs the 
H ind u leligiosu q uac k s are allowed to do 
Ihe same for the luxury of a 'yagna to bv 
watvhed by a minisier' 

Whether m the urea of 'general wvll 
being*, or of 'naimnal irMegration'. the sue 
vesvof functional btcricy depends on the 
piriiiival’wiM of Ihe Indian leaders lo sf 
feci radical changes inecorwimic reLiiioiic. 
pesonal beliefs, individual and group 
behaviours and the functioning of the ma 
jof instiluiions lihe laiier having losi all 
credibility among our people) Since ihai 
wilf K tacking, the Nl M concept of tunc 
iiunal liieracy will keep Doundering in 
practice It faces misiance Irom ih< very 
power siructure on wbi h the governmenl 
(which voosiiiuied Ihe Nl M) reels 

rnoM T i sn HtHAi Li i tMt \' (o 

'hiciiDOAi IiirnACV** 

If w« leave out the qualitative aspects 
of luiHtionai literacy, sndiry to assess the 
quantitative ovhi^errenii of the TICs m 
icrms of imparling jusi the skills of liie 
racy and numeracy, the pkturc is no less 
glooms 

As we meniKHsed earlier, in many dis 
incra the target reached to far n less than 
20 per ceni. the number of illrterate peo¬ 
ple continue to constitute a subsianiial 
backlog in spite of more than a year of 
1LC. and occurrences of relapse hod been 
reported from some disiricis whkh were 
declared totally bterare 

1o gp back to the beginm ngs. the Nl M 
sanctioned the TLCs in these districts a 
couple o( wars ago (f990 9l). following 
submission of project proposals from 
represenuhves of the district adminisira 
i»on Diey assured that there were enough 
volunteer teachers available to take care 
of the fearners that the learners were 
adequately moovuteJ and that the func 
lionarm had been wrif trained to conduct 
the literacy centres m their respective 
districts 

Hui after the son. non of the projewts, 
the campaigns did Jiot progress auoidmg 
lo Ihc calendar of events drawn for the 
project) when presemed before the NLM 
vAecuiise tntici ihc Uierac'y ceniiocoulU 
not lake off on the scheduled dates or 
esen if they did. they could not stick to 
ihe schedule Nalutal disasurv hk 
droughts or Hoods in some districts and 
elections communal rwtsharsesung and 
sowjrg m some ntha dcsUHi^ lOicrrupiid 
Ihc classes As the clasaes had in be 


oaandet^ from Aie ortgiBil dx*moinh 
schedule, Ihe enthtsiasm of ihe volumeert 
ac well as the learners wined, and many 
dropped out In some anas, the vt^untem 
were not properly trained and failed to 
motivate the learners, which affected 
adverviy the outcome In fact, by the end 
of 1991. the NLM executive was already 
apprised of the siiuaiion and it fell that 
the lag was ma inly because o f t he fad that 
adequate preparaiory work had not been 
done before ihe projects were sanchoned 

Meanwhile some districts and states 
kke Hurd wan and )‘ondicherry. were dec* 
land totally Ineraie, and began lo attract 
iniernaiional acclaim and awards The 
Weal Bengal government received the 
LNESCO Nona award m 1991, and ihe 
Kif^ Sejon award of UNESCO was bogg¬ 
ed by Pondicherry iht next year This Bp 
peai^ to give a fillip lo rhe other dmrscu. 
and there began a regular sciamhie among 
the district collectors for recognition of 
their districts as totally literale In their 
haxte and over^iptimism. they quite uften 
Ignored the facts and gave out figures (of 
totally literate people) which on externa) 
evaluation, were found to be far in excevk 
of the actual achi^meni 

Now that indications of the actual stale 
of aiiajnmeni of literacy and numeracy 
standards by the learners in the TIC 
distrKts are available lu some ex lent, it w 
necexsarv to adopi a cautious atniude 
towards claims aboui boih pre nx pre 
paraiory work fe g. envtronmnit building, 
motivation of ihe people, identirkarion of 
the volunteer leochers, eic), and laier 
achievements (m terms of Mnihng ihe 
NLM requiremenis} This is mil to under 
mine the enthusiasm ihai m ighi be gene 
rated among the learners at ihe initial 
stage, Of the sinceriiy o) some dedicated 
collectors, subdwisional uriictrs and 
block development officers liui wc 
should also remember that in a highly 
competitive aimosphcre. theambtuon for 
promotirm and desire lo impress political 
bovse*» can also play an unponam part in 
gearing up a larger-onenied campaign like 
the TIC The dcierininaiion to show 
resuhs oi preccurcc from ahove. can often 
drive ihc ofiKials or fcirici lOnartcs io in 
flale fiaurec This can be aiivmpied in 
varmus wavs Some exicrnal evaluation 
teams luic complamcd about samples of 
writings chai were palmed oil as ihe 
handiwcHk of Ihc learners while actually 
ih«r> w^rc writien bv the volanieer 
tide he Ts' 

Such trends iri bureaucracy diclaied 
liuravs sampjiyns in sonic disiikic have 
^r.Klcd he ciidibihic ol ufikial claims, 
iiiJ one suvpccis ihal Ihe original notion 
ol igualiis soiisemuv 'lumiional hicracv* 
IN heing traded off lot a quantitative ex 
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pindon of 

Curiously fnou|h, both iNe poiiiivc 
•nd oetadvt npenencn of (M NLM of 
ths list frar ysars (some of whKh h«K 
been loiKtied upon m ihis pipe?J ire not 
pKuliir lo the NLM. but have been com 
mon to previous adult educaiion pfo$mm 
mes lOO Evaluation repom of the SAEP 
fSliie Adult bducation Programme) and 
simittr proframmes by several ^lal 
science insiituies between 1978 85 tSd 
reporiv m all} have emphasised certain 
common problems^poor quality of 
training of functionaries, misrepcnint 
and lack of credibiliiy of the moniioring 
syitein. intfular participation by learners. 
<on$idenibledrop^t. relapse lo Ulitcracy. 
and low level of literacy Khievement 

The opens’ committee needs to analyse 
why the same neiauve trends are lepcating 
themselves in the TLCs in spite of the 
NLM*8 professed commitment to a cam 
paign approach based on people's parii 
cipation (as distinct frem the centre*based 
approach of the earlier adult education 
programmes) Are the problems then 
more dcep<roo(ed^ Why do they keep 
oopping up irrespective of the chingcs 
ma^ by the government in the straiegv 
and tactics of its adult education 
progrwnmes'* 

An 'Autonomous SrACt*^ 

The NLM has succeeded in drawing 
into Its fold a wide variety of social ac 
tMftt. memben of vokintiry orpnisauons. 
political worMrs, women involved in 
struggles for their rights, and people 
engaged in protecting ihe enviroomeni. 
among oihers Many among ihem feel 
ihai if the democratic potential of 
widespiead literacy can be atracted from 
f government-sponsored programme. 
sociaHy conscious and politically advam. 
ed forces may take root m our society 
*OrgajiK intellectuak*, in the Grams^ian 
sense, are expected to emerge from amor^ 
the neo-liierates The expeciai ion ii based 
on the assumption that the TLC offers a 
dcmocritic space to these activiMs who 
have decided to join the programme as 
organisen or volunteers with the hope of 
uaini the bmi ted space to try lu open the 
space further 

The operience of the lau iwo or three 
years in s^eral TLC districts has however 
knocked off this assumption Despite ilK 
ofTictal promise of 'decent rail ear loe and 
functional autonomy* m the managemeni 
of NLM programmes, both the- ruling 
polnical parties and the top bureauirais 
in the stales (where iheTlCsamn opera 
tion) have seen to it thai the learning 
leaching process in ihe literacy ventres 
remains firmly held under their tonirol 


Whci^v it stowed MpsasTaaiakttg ad 
luiodainy of its ooti (aa m the hieracy 
cenises in NellOfT and Chnioor). the siaK 
adminmration did not hesitate even to 
ban or ccTHOi the teaching materials The 
Andhra Pradesh gov e rnmc ni lustificd us 
action on ihe ground ihai it could not 
allow the display of ‘anti government' 
messages in a government Prided pro 
^amme (since it was bearing one thud of 
the expendiiure on TIC) In Pondicherry 
(which won an intemaitonal award for 
achio'ing iota I literacy), during the post 
btericy phase, the chief muasier took um 
brage at a song in a primer that asked 
'Freedom for ihecoumry. bui why poverty 
for us*** Key officials who supported the 
programme were transferred and the 
^luntary agency which had implemenied 
I he TLC was del inked from I Iw PIC Few 
post literacy venires are ftmctioning in 
IkNidichcrry today In some other dis 
iricih. politicians and offioah are quite 
often repcMied io have pressurised ihc 
organisers to delete lessons ihat atposed 
corruption in government offices or 
chciiing by fair price Shop dealers «on 
ihe plea that such lessons would give a bad 
name to the admirusiration* 

Since the state gov e rnm e nt can always 
assert their right to run the TLC > acenr 
dmg loiheir own leqciutmenis. ihe nope 
of auionomy for ihe organisers and 
volunieers is o tiemely limiied Central in 
leiwntion by the NLM in favour of such 
autonomy is also unlikely 

The non off Kill partiopants and func 
tionaries in the 1LC are therefore facing 
a dilemma For c ed to accept the con 
hirainis imposed on them by a govern 
ment sponsored programme, some are 
recunviling ihemselves to a coiKeptual 
narrowing or reduction ol ’tunclional 
literavy* to a primarily production reUled 
prvgiammc (of imparting lessons on how 
lo increase agrHultunl prodiKtivitv. fill 
up forms to gei loans from banks, make 
use of devclopmenul projects, ac) This 
kind u1 funviionahly is lar removed limn 
their original cspcciation of using ihe 
space ol N t M to prepare i h kar ner s for 
challenging ihe uatui quo. and changing 
the baUnve of forces in rheir favour in 
nirai society Instead, they find themselves 
CO opted into a gmeniment run eiass nro 
gramme ihai for all praciicai purposes 
may he reinforcing ihe suboidinaiioii of 
Ihe rural pooi m Ihe garb of leavhing 
them 

< OM HANM 

It Is like running an obciacle race ihai 
kaves moM of ihc expeciaiHiAs of these 
enthusiasiic otganisers and karmrs 
sprawling hHpkssly on a scrum of com 


pertngkMteKW'lWtTiCi wkkhM] 
into hierpcy may coltapse exhausted aficr 
siruulmg through ad minis t ran ve langks 
and political obstacles ihai are rooted in 
Ihe deadlock ofenumched inicrcsts They 
may be loo enfeebled lo face ihe 
challenges when ihcy reach ihe ihreshold 
of Ihe PlCs As tor the other TIjC 
didricts which exn after more than a year 
are still irailmg behind, they cannot be 
Abandoned by the Nl M A pari from Ihe 
fact ihai the money spent on ihe TLCs 
there cannot be wmien off. they have pro* 
duced a tew neo literales who cannoi be 
kft hanging in mid air If iheretore the 
NLM wanis lo salvage ihese TlX’s. it will 
have to inject fresh funds to revive Ihe en 
vironment and sian anew the liieracy cen 
Ires on ihe one hand. ai>d provide post 
litericy facihiies for the neo liieraies who 
mighi have emerged from ihe past eipcn 
ments on ihe orhei One wonders how 
many bouts of 'Operation Resioraiion* 
will be ncvesvrv lo salvage the moribund 
TUs 

Bui It rs not only ihc old Tl C s ihal art 
posing a pfoNem Almost every monih 
the NLM IS flooded with new proposals 
for launching TICs Irom differenl dot 
nets Ihere is a mad rush atnong ihe 
district collesioTs who seek grants from 
ihe NLM and assure ii of mass mobilisa 
tion and of fulfilling ihe largeis set by the 
NLM Within ihc reiiuired period ihe 
same promises which ihcir vounterparti 
mother districts made two years ago One 
kari thai afier a couple of years again, 
the NLM may be saddled on ihe one hand 
with yet another set of dying Tl C.s which 
will have lo be wriiien off. or retrieved 
through 'Operation Resioration'. and cm 
barnssed on the oiher hand by a number 
of TlX districts with their dubious claims 
of loial liieracy 11 seems that ihe Nl M 
i> caughi up in the toils of an ambmou' 
target oriented jxogramme that was /aun 
ched in 1988 in an excess of hasie and 
over optimism hy the governmeni which 
coniinues to d isplay a lack of undersun 
ding of the complex human uiuation. and 
an absence of will lo resist the economic 
and poliiical pressures at the ground level 

In such a siiuacion. those social acimsis 
who seek lu use 'democratic space’ in 
stale patronised programmes will have lo 
develop an auloijoriiuus iniervenliomsi 
poteniial that can sustain rhar activities 
even if or when. Ihe 'space* is withdrawn 
W ihe government from Ihem Much of 
ihe success of developing new siraiegies 
ol panicipaimn in ihe process of iransfor 
ming rural sovieiy depends on ihc ability 
ro map the space avatlahlc in tliffereni 
prujscis I his mapping is necessarily a 
critical exercise and ts different from acts 
of submission or c<j opliiin 


im 
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Problems of Left Assertion in Bihar 

Patna Poll Lessons 

TiUk D Gupu 

The resuks of the by-etcctions from Bthar mdiCMte m s//ghf dectwc 
w the Jsnau Del's mfluence and a corresponding gain for the 
BJP, which has /etr the Congress behind in «// the constituencies 
/n the ctrcumsfances, the tefi in Bihar faces an uphi// task tn 
channeling the s/owly growing discontent of the masses with the 
La/oo Prasad regime along a progressive and democratic direciton 


FOR (ho$e K^usmicd with Ihi nuances of 
Dihsr poliiics. the ikan >wcep made by the 
Janata Dal and its allies in the resent by 
elestions in the slate did noi come as a si«r 
prise 1 he rulini Janaia Dal won the fttna 
parUamentary and the (aarhwa assembly 
seals, defeaiinii iis nearest BJP nviK ai>d 
helped the C PI to reiain Ihc <*oh assembly 
seat 

As a mailer of fast, the elcsioial battles 
in Bihar over ihc Kisi few ytars have more 
often ruined out ki bs between ihe Janata 
Dal and the Llesiion < ommission, ihan 
amoni the dilfercni political ouifiis 
< ouniermandin^ of elcsiums repoll in a 
lai|e niimher of booths delayed sountini 
of votes arid lale puhlKaimn of results have, 
indeed, become almosi an inreiral pan of 
Ihe slates elev I oral r>rossss This nmcT N 
Seshan had deafi a paiikufarly nasty blow 
by deprivini: the Dal of its popular ekciioh 
Nymbol. the wheel 

Thai the Dal would s(il! manaic to cmett e 
vHionous in the polls ustilus lo iis conn 
nuins hold over a larite chunk of rhi state’s 
cleslurate rheConfiess and BJP for ob 
vHHis reasons, have sought lo anribe the 
Dal’s viannes to wHJespnad rif[jtu<d ibo 
ruling party with aOminiMtaiive wonnivarae. 
Rut whai IS surpiisiny is lhai even a sevtion 
of the leli forces in the state lends to 
overplay the aspewi of poll marnpulation 
because of ihcir reluctance to recognise the 
ground realities of pntiiKS in the slate 
Whei her one li kes it oi no'. it has to be con 
ceded that i^aloo Prasad has inihispanof 
Ihc world, foifed a formidable backward 
caste Muslim alliance under <he Dal flag 
that works as a double-edged sword Ob|ei 
lively, ihis alliance has a progressive y >e tal 
content so far as ii obcirucis ine return of 
the upper elassnastc domioa«ed Congress 
and pments the BJP fram spreading ns ten 
lades in Bihar But at the same time it has 
made the independeni a&sertKin of kft forces 
in the Slate all the more dilTiculi 

The hutniliaimg defeat of (he CPI candi 
dale in the Pai na parliamentary by elecSmn 
IS a case in point The C PI cai^idate, sup 
ported by ail the parliamentary left forma 
lions earepr the CPJ(M) and enjoying the 
backing of the lanaia DaJ (Ajii) and Samaj 
wadi ftity of Muiayim Singh, came a poor 
fourth behind the BJP arsd ihe Cooirtts 
Evidently, this uflimpresave performaoceof 


the CPI caHs for some incrospection on ihe 
pan of the left forces us a state where they 
are on a somewhat uroofer wicket ihan m 
any other part of the Hindi heanland 

The CPI. ho«^«r, has not some osN with 
a review of ni deb a cl e in Piina. even a 
month after the declaration of ihe poll 
results In facs. the oMy itspottse of the pai 
iy*s national leadership till date has been tv 
reprint a news item from The J/rirdv in its 
central party orgarv Abw Age, lhai cvrrousJy 
gives promiaenct to the allegations of the 
stare Congim and iUP leaders abosit wide 
spread nggmgof (he eleetions hy the ruling 
party That n. lo say the least, a urange wav 
of eepreuing resent mem over the ianau 
Dais alleged denora) matpraences by a par 
ly that happens to be an ally of the Dal 

It IS rvoc that the aBeganons of poll ng 
ging by Laloo Prasad's party ere untrue, men 
if they come from the month of past makers 
al the game hke the state Congr^ legislature 
party leader, iagannatb Mishra One can 
also argue that deetoral mairraclices base 
become even more nagrani these days under 
the Lakio Prasad it fU ii c But that can hardry 
ctplain the magx imene wfTered by the f 1*1 
in a constituency that had sent the party c 
caiMlidate thnee to pajliameni on sarlict 
Occasions 

^1 rigging IS tfmost as old as clesiions 
ut Bihar The capacity of a m«n»imam party 
lo rig the polls here by and large appros 
imates its hold ow the dominant class-casie 
combines in ibeCDuntryude during a parii 
cular efectioa Andifthe Jana ra Dal prevni 
ly stands ahead of 01 hers on that count the 
reasons for it have to be sought in the chai^ 
mg power equations in the Bihar villages, 
favouring for the momcM Laloo Pracad As 
for the rural poor, many among them, ex 
cept lA traditional communist or soualisr 
pockets, are yet to sec the inside of an eles 
lion booth 

That, of course, leaves us with tiectionw 
that ate less than reliable indcces for gaug 
mg the people’s politteal mood Bui foi 
poliCKal orpatiicatiOAs mewing ihe parh^ 
mentary arena, efeetton resuliv despiie all 
their hmitaiionv become the only available 
indKatOf of their strength for the public ar 
Urge Seen in this content, the failure of the 
CPI to make irs preserKC felt ai Pairu- 
historically an eleetora] stronghold of the 
party—deserves serious analysis 


Ther* wii ■ aeaM «r JaHMoR U a 
non of the left in ^na whos the CPI dead* 
cd to cofMfM the by dactlois, despite the 
Uilure of seat adjusuiMAt wMh the JiAota 
Dal Onthefac^ofit. ihepui rreordofihe 
party in the conartueacy did justify the CPI 
Baking us claim KforeimporiaM, m was fdt 
that the party had. at lo^ chosen to 
opt for an independent left asaertion by kt* 
ting go of the apron-sinngs of the ruling 
party But few realised at the lime that the 
poluical siiuarion at the grassrooii had 
dramaiKSlIy changed over the years, partly 
due to Ihe loss of the CPI’s b vuig links with 
ibe masses 

The laie Ramavaiar Shastri. the popular 
CPI leader who represented ^na m ptrlia* 
mem a number of tinses also happeoed to 
be a Vudav and enjoyed the backing of the 
majority of his casiemeo m ibe then upper 
casiewSominated polilical environment Bui 
with the emergence of Laloo Prasad as the 
living expression of Mav political perwee, 
the CPI candidaif this time, though also a 
imdev. was in no position to get ihe back* 
mg ot this eleciorally dominanr casta 

More to our point, the CPI. ihough still 
the largest left party in Bihar, has Jong since 
turned into a flabby parliamentary forma* 
tion trailing behind ihis or that parly of the 
bourgeoisie lor immedsatc ekctoral gains. As 
the l^ina mult confirms, the absence of 
sustained political campaigning and maas 
moiemenis to defend the umIii« pcopk’i in* 
lerests has reduced Ihis onet*powerful 
organisaiion lo an *also ran’ status in its cM 
stronghold It also eonfirms ihe widely* 
shatvd belief that the pieseni im* 

prestive legislative strength in Bihar 124 
ML As and I MPs) is to a great mtent the 
result of Its electoral alliaiKC with the Dal 
raiher ihan a reflection of us own mass baK 
that has been considerably eroded over the 
past decade or more Consequently; ihe at 
lempied independent electoral assertion by 
(he rPl without corresponding mass acti- 
vtlm was destined lo suffei a setback 

The CPI tM 1 >-IPF CMnbine, which su^ 
ported the CPI in ihe by^ction, has in a 
recent review of the Patna poll strongly 
defended ihe C PI dension to pul up its own 
nominee for proyecling a bnited left alter 
native to face the communel fascist 
ihallenge According lo ihe revww published 
in the ccniral H indi iwgan of the CPlfM L), 
that wa^ nikcssary not only lo help the left 
KI issumc a leading role in the anti 
communal campaign but also for linking it 
wiih (he broader task of building a deroo- 
craiK India The rv'i^ also implKiily poiius 
oui. with some jusiificaiton. thai (he policy 
of lailism sn lar pursued by the CPI had 
hecn mainly uvponsible for its defeat in the 
eUctKin 

Wh»lc i}«r« v,ill be liule dtvagivemeM in 
principle ahuul ihe need to establish left 
hegemony over Ihe anrxominunal struggle, 
ihsre remain vltarp differences aboul the tac 
(Hs lo hi adopted for realising that ideal 
HcMdrs Ihe laci that the CPI candidate 
backed by iPf an imporiani political force 
in iIh region fared so badly also reveals 
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an cnMhin 0 f papular support* lav Hw 
coffibiM Abd i( II MKly 
lime for the CPKM U IPF to oamine 
whnher the combi Ac’s arowinf preoccupa 
lion with eleetioos and naiional in 
iliaiiw^ bive adveriely aTfecied iii mass 
mobiUsaiiort al the around leid The n 
planation offered in ihe review that the sup* 
porters and the tadrev of the combine, 
bacauie of iheir prMiiical immatunijv did not 
enihuiiaviicaUy rally behind ihe CPI van* 
didaie. Cien if true, may only amounl lo tell 
in| half the siory lookini ai ihe wotinf 
trends m the areas under IPF* influeiKe, il 
seems that a section o( the oriamsanon's 
supporters vast iheir voces in favour of ocher 
candidates, often on the bavis of cascc 
consideraiion> 

me CPI(M|. winch supported the Janau 
Dal candidate in Patna now claims that it\ 
stand hat been vindicated by the elesiion 
results According to the ar|umeniS4dvanc 
ed by Spit's Demoency. the party's cen 
iTtI moothpiecc, the CPI(M) derided lo bavk 
the Dll ai mina as iis candidate was ihc 
"best cbone lo defeai the UP", artd the key 
quetiion in the Patna polls was to ‘'ensure 
that ihe UPdoeinoi win. especially in vir* 
of Ihe bi| united vampaign by the left and 
secular forces in Bihar against com 
munalism" Though the party has now 
sought in give a poliiKal colour lo its deii 
Sion by referring to ihe united anii 
communal campaign, the truth is that it was 
prompeed lo suppori the Dal ^vn at the risk 
of jeopardising left unity, only oti the basis 
of electoral cakulations 

While the CPI and the IPF may be aveus 
cd of overesiimaling their cmn influcitce at 


Pattflii wefi OS fbikmg td eMK^y ^ 

che ^ioktieal settsailon. the CPfCM) stand 
siiui^s of a narrow parliamenuiry attitude 
that ovcftooks the larger long wrm goals of 
the left lUking about the party's weak nec^ 
in dealing with bourgeois landlord partl<^ 
like Janata Dal, the political review report 
of the CPI(M>*s I4ih Congress, held Iasi 
year, says thac *'«< also besome vKlims to 
parliameniansffl undei one preioi or Ihc 
ocher la our aruiely to gei some seals in Ihe 
regions where we are weak. «e uwnpleiely 
surrender our masses co these parties esen 
at a lime when elections enable us lo pro 
pagate our vmrs and polK'v issues lan 
be posed very clearly*' One tmly hopes 
Ihai the party will re eaamme its lasiKs 
in Bihar in the light of tts own ( nngrcss 
document 

Oeciphenng the cnenJl signals emanaiuig 
from the Bihar by^laciions. it seems that 
there ha> been a slight decline in the Janaia 
Dal's influtme and coriesponduig gam for 
the BJ P. which has left the Congresv beh ind 
in all the vonsticuenoes that were at slake 
In these urvumsiances. (he left ui (hhar taecs 
an uphill task in channelling ihr simviy 
giowir^ dMionienc of che rnas^againu ihe 
I^Joo Pmud (Tginse along a progrevwve and 
democralK direction Given the curreru 
political situation m the siatc. ihai salts lor 
a compka (actiuJ relation of uni«y and 
siruggle with the ruling Janata Dal with 
growing emphasis on the lailer Bui such 
poliiical Pruggk has lo be hrnly muted in 
Mistaincd mass action at the grasvoots toe 
defending ihe people's interests to tiU the 
political balanie gradually m favour of ihc 
lefi 


Dunkel Draft is Bad for Agriculturr* 

Sumnn Sahai 


The commerce mimstrv's cUtm that the nghts of our farmer\ and 
breeders wtU be protected ts dehberateiy mtsfeadmg. In fact, under 
(he Dunkel condKton>, even tf the farmer can save seed, (hey still 
lose the nght to modify the seed (o suit local requirements 


NbWSPAPFKS laiely have carried pro 
mmeniJy displayed mlerviews with the com 
merce minister that India would noi accept 
pateming of seeds What the minister neg 
lecled <o point out is ihai ihe sut gmerrr 
system of pmicction that the g<wcriiineni has 
aicepied is hide better and will »evefely 
resUKi Ihc rights of larmen and breeders 
in thi> count(Y with grave vonscouerKCs foi 
sell reliant grow*h in agrivuliurv 

A highly kuniTovervial issue >n the Dunkd 
Tot on which the government has come in 
for massive attack is the demand in the sa 
lion on Trade Related Inicllcviuai Propeity 
(TRIPsI A^coiding lo this India will have 
to accept patenis or an eticciivc iu/ufttns 
system to protect plant % nKiies 

The lut gerreeii system L.Miniruinls icUis 
10 (he system of fMani llrcidirs Rights 


(PBRsJ which operate in Luiope and other 
western iOuntrKs where >ced prodoclion ic 
in the commercial sector Tnm do not 
operate in India where seed pniductnv i and 
distnbulion is in the public iJooij'n 1 his 
focm of protenion confers on the boJdt r of 
the FBR the ealusive righi to oduc* sivd 
ol (he p«oieeled variety foe tne seed ciadc 
and control of Its marieting ( mJiiicdiothL 
Union for the ProiAinvn of New Plant 
Nanesies <1IPOV). PBRs oiler monojKMv oti 
^le of Ihc vaiKty hut rH‘t on the sarni) 
Hscif o( Its genes 

Thus any plani brecdn could use ans pio 
titled sanely lor further hieeding work 
This« as referred lo as the Bt cedcis* lump 
non Iht othei nemptiuo granted unOci 
PRRs isihe Farmm* LvmpiKin At\orilmg 
to this, onct the laimcr had biHighi ilk pro 


l2Mt 


loM MT/be ^ f Ik to «»Ip 10 

duce Med (dr hiiweir for M mMy genero* 
lions as he liked 

In IWl, hosvever. under iteoMitdous 
pressure from I he US. UPOV snu compdkd 
(0 amend the provisions of the FDR. mak* 
ing It more or less ibe same ai paienis The 
Breeders’ FaempCion baa been dona away 
with completely 1 he Farmers* Eaempiiofl 
has been made optional and can only be 
granted if the PBR holder whose legiiinialc 
interesic may not be leopardised, allows n 
This It can be undervood. will almost never 
happen Lsvry PBR holder will want (o man 
imisc his sales and will certainly not allow 
farmers lo produce seed for themselvev 
which ihev would otherwise have lo buy 
from him Thus the amended form of PBRs 
otter the same kind o( ironclad protevlton 
thai patcnis Jo 

Ihe coininerve ministry claims that the 
lights (il oui farmers and breeders will be 
proiecied fully tf we accept the Dunkel 
Drafi fbesc siatements aic patently false 
and deliberately misleading The farmer 
whoH iradiltonal lights include the right to 
save, modify and sell seed, will be smrely 
handnapped bv the conditions of the 
Dunkel lent 

Ihe govcinineni has failed to gel any 
guaiantces to protest ihe farmers* rights con 
tiary uiwhai <1 claims Lveii if farmei> could 
vase seed ihev (till lose Ihe right to modify 
Ihe seed lo sun local reguiicmenis fhis is 
a coinnionly prevalent t ustom and one res 
ponsible lur the successful adaptation of 
A<w tcvhtKilogics at the village level 

I ven worsu the icaditumaJ practice of sell 
me >c*eds to other farmers, another custom 
whkh has hein Tcsponsihk for (he quKk 
dissemination of new. improved seed lo 
rcmoic. interior area\ will be abolished 7 he 
rapid disirihutiori and acvepianve of high 
yielding or impioved disease resislaril 
varutics has been possible because of a 
siion| and viable iriicr farmer network ihai 
allows technology ir> trickle down 

One ol the major reasons why India could 
so quickly become mIT sufTMent in lood wu 
this network by whah improved teeds cou<d 
spread outwards from the government teed 
store lo reach lurthcr and further removed 
villages Eoi small larmen m remote areas 
whci do not often manage to reach the 
district or even tahsil headquarters where 
seed stoics arc located, this network is iheir 
only access (n new lAhnology 

The government's conirniiun is ihal 
larmei \ rights w ill noi be affAied because 
the ‘Timiied e^hange of seeds according to 
prevailing tiaditional customs*' can be re 
laincd under sUt protection This 

ciaiHncni like others is ddiberitely mislead 
ing 1 he lad is that Indian farmers do not 
engage in 1 timed exchange of seeds'* Of 
the 6111IIW ton seed requirement of Indian 
agrtculiuic. not more ihan per cent is met 
h) fiumal agencies like ihe National and 
Slate Seed Corpuratioos Ihe rest, 68 per 
cent ol out needs are provided by inter 
taimer sales 1 his huge volume of iradmg 
in seed m ihc informal sector between 
farmetc is the lifeline ol Indian agriculture 
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iXiCkiSe^mA. 

neiaifve Impia on ncrwuftv ml growth tM 
ihr nghtf of farmen to control their means 
of produnion 

fttESoafts ExfeMpriotM 

Vn another fed herrifti dmwn by the com 
merce minisfr> rriaies lo the Bteeders' Fi 
emption. whidi the mimsiry claims w)tl be 
aJtowcd should India accept the wi genrrs 
form of protection What is in fact permuted 
under sui fmeris ^oicct>on is ihe itsear 
char's etcmption as dtsttnet from the 
Breeders' Earmption What will be taken 
away is not the nghi lo research bui the ngli 
to use the Truits of fvsearrh 

We can. so to speak, connnue to study 
problems rdaiing to protected vanctiesm a 
laboratory, but we cannot apply thtstesearvh 
or make commercial use of it 1 his dilfet 
ence needs lo be uitdersiood to realise that 
we will lose the right to derive bencirt from 
protected genetic malarial, whnh in mosi 
cases will in any case be ours Not having 
ihe Biaeders' Exemption will me in ihat our 
scientists and breeders will nor have freeac 
cess to protected plant venel i es to hiacd new 
improved varieties suited to our particular 
ainculiural conditions, since ihis would 
amount to enmmerevd npplKaiHin of i^arclv 

As if lo underscore their detcrminaium lo 
oifonre patents on fenetic marc rial, senior 
American officials have recently ihreaiened 
CO wiihdraw funding frum Indo AmeTKan 
research projects, particularly on biological 
materials, iliai could lead m vommeiciatly 
marketable products and procesKs unless 
India accapti intellect uni propr^ty pmieciion 
in this area 

Research aimed at bauc science could 
continue bui anyihmi that will have a prac 
iKal application will be slopped until ihe 
Americans gel ihe rifihi to pate/ii processes 
and products in the field of lile sciences 
medKine, environment and ecoirsg/ as well 
as physical arid maienal sciences The com 
merce numsier's assurances of aJI safeguards 
being secured, coming a day after the 
American staiement erodes the gusernmeniN 
baitered credibility 

In order lo counter cniicism that ii had 
not succeeded in protatirsi the rights ol ou 
farmen and saeniistv govern meni icpresen 
laiives sometimes rashly assert ihai we need 
not accept the existing sur gfntns system, 
that IS PBRs amended by IIPOV m 1991 
The commerce ministry claims lhai it has 
acduired the right to frame iis own na 
generu system losuit India's needs In that 
case there should be no problem at all 

Arnsed with this oiiao^i nary flexibility 
the government has now no excuse not to 
iitcorporate ai least those lour or livcvon 
diliuns which are vital lo the country's in 
ICiesis, into li.esur genero system it dO'ises 
These would include unrestricted rights lor 
our farmets and breeders to use genet k 
mateiial It would also include placing 
Farmen* Rights on par with Breeders' 
Righu ■ :ondition acknowledged by the 


wbidi haa viepmd a bit on ftrMi* tichtt. 
Fanncn' Rifhia» mi io be confiiaad wab the 
Farmen* Exemptioo allowed uader PBRs 
are the acknowledged nghn of Ihe Carmen 
of the Ihird world who have earned the 
burden of era nag. refini^and mainiaMunt 
the mayor porinn of the gersetic mourevs 
of the world 

Fru people realise that wheal or cotton 
or other food and cash crops were not lying 
around i n forests Tlwse crops were created 
out of wdd pUnis by the corwtant labour and 
ingenuity ol the farmers' living in tropical 
areas and gifted lo the world community 
Nor IS this activMy a ih»n| of (he hoary past, 
the farming commumeyond the indigenous 
people of the third world concinuc to be the 
custodians of the world's genctK diversiiy 
FAC occeprs that if bretden of plani 
sarietmeandaim payment for (hnr work, 
so can farmers whose contribution to the 
breeding of plant varieties, cannot in any 
W'sy be considered less significani Apart 
from including Farmers' Rights nun our ne 
feftffis system, government wrill definitely 
have to include the condition that gendK 
resources found in India wiH have lobe con 
sideted India's property and will have lo be 
paid for like we base to pay for oal and cop 
psr Ihat we obtain from other eouniries 

At present genetic resources which art 
concentrated in the third world are treated 
as ihe common heritage of humankind 
because of an absolutely dishonest interna 
tional convention As a result of this. India 
and ocher countries of the third world do 
not get paid for the use of iheir genes from 
which the rcoAormex of the north haw bene 
lined to the tune of billxma Fmalfy. there 
will have lobe a guarantee (Nil genes stored 
in international gmr banks cannot be pro 
lecied by any system of intelleeiual proper 
ly rights This «s becaine most of these getws 
hace been collected from the fields of 
farmers in the third world Consider as an 
etompk the 10.(NXkodd nic vaneties that ate 
hanked in International Rice Research 
Insiiiute (IRRIk Manila, over which we 
would lose control if companies could patent 
genes from IRRI's bank* 


Besides the issue of prot^t*"! seeds, the 
governmeni has also listed soeral other 
reasons why we hm rnnhing lo fear from 
the Dunkel Tat in agrKuliurc, making the 
highly cor.irosersu] proposals sound like ihr 
panacea for all of India's ills Take the cave 
of Its doublespeak on agrKuliure subsidy 
The extent of agrKuHure subsidy that a 
country can give is calculated by a highly 
cocnplo and ambiguous system called the 
aggregaiemeasuceofsupporitAM^t There 
ate so many variabKs m thia method ihat 
rt IS open to several inrcrprccalKMis OffKiah 
of the commerce minisiry (hemsds«> admit 
that if the as&wmp(M>ns for calculating the 
ousting AMb are changed, out subsidy level 
could exceed the aJkmed 10 per cent The 
ministry also wys ihat the way ilic AMb w 
calculated leaves room for doubt that our 
problems with tsspcvi to seriaio products 
would be taken cars Ol 


CoapuiNry Accum hi agrieukuR aaeoidkig 
10 which wu will hm to lapon baiwtca 2 
to 5 per cant of our dorDeaiic eouunpUoo 
whether we oeed H or ooi The imoiatr/a 
nand that thu docs not apply to ui since «u 
ham a balance of paymem proMesn u mi 
substantiated by anything m the Dunkd Tbo. 
The balance of payment (BOP) promiom 
m the Dunkel Draft are such ihai the IMF 
would have to certify that a BOP problem 
eufls According to the IMF. a country 
faong BOP problentt needs to open lU 
CGOAomy Inouicaenuioonwwebbcralia' 
cd our economy, we (acod a BOP cruu» for* 
ong us to go to the IMF which luggested 
more libenlisation This piai i dy is the trip. 

The BOP provisions in the Dunkel Ibxi 
ire contained in Ariicks XII and XVIII 
where the mam emphasis is on elimination 
of all ot*<"iiU(ivt imporl restrictiOliSi in* 
eluding those on BOP grounds The piovi* 
sKrii IS that aB such testrsciioiu will be iden* 
ufied and a general commitment undertaken 
to eliimnate ihcK in ■ iime*bound frame* 
work There are no sweeping provisions for 
elimination of quaniitaiive resrriaioni in 
eiiher of these articles 


The government's position is i hat since we 
are maim am mg resiric lions on BOP 
grounds, we will riot be required to iirtrfy 
ihese restrictions and ihai so long as we do 
noi assume tar ifncaiion obligations, we w>il1 
not be required to provide the Minimum 
Compulsory Access. None of this finds mca 
lion in the Dunkel Texi Moreover, there is 
no logical connection bciwan mimmum ac* 
cess and obligation to larilfy The logKal 
conclusion would be ihai a country that 
rnainiains no reeirictionson agnculium) im 
pores and herHC ii not requwed loianfly will 
also have to underiake minimum access 
obhgaiions The govornmem's reasoning and 
assurances in this regard would regrettably 
appear to be rooted m wishful thinking 
rathrt than facts 


In recent weeks govemmcni seems to have 
singled out the Dunkel Draft for attention 
Afrct close to two years of resolute iilence 
on the issue. Doordatshan could not get in 
enough discussions on i he co niroversial pro¬ 
posals In the traditional manner of using 
stale controlled media for propaganda pur 
prv^ all thw dd»ta comma] 10 the Usual 
vimvef chat the Dunkel Draft was actually 
quite good for India aiKl occrpimg it would 
be in our national inierest Rie reasons for 
the government s sudden chatiiness after a 
pnlicy of confused secrecy is not fai lo seek 
Ihev lie in the suciamed pressure bioughi 
on It from various gtoups and nowi political 
pariicv Members ol poliiical parlies in 
eluding the Congreve have begun to speak 
oui against the Draft, particularly the seed 
protection clauses Is n a coincidence that 
nplanaiions and assurances Nave begun lo 
How ihKk and fast from liie government 
after the rtdouhtahle Mulayam Smgh Ybdav 
has launched a vigoumi attack against ihe 
Dunkel lexi m the politically sensitive stale 
of UP* 
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BANK OF BAHRAIN AND KUWAIT B.S.C 

(Incorponoed in Bahnin with limited Uabllhy) 

BOMBAY BRANCH 


BALANCE SHEET AS ON SIST MARCH m3 


(JU 000*1) 


SeMuk Aa os 


CAPITAL AND LIABIUTIES 
CapMl I 

RnawaBd Sumhu 2 


Bor?9iHap 

PiwUooa 

lUIAL 


Cmk and bakacei mth 
9mrt BMk of Iodic 

BilMM idih Biftks cod 
Ntoa^cl Can cad 
SbonNotke 

IniWiurti 


At oo 
3l-03'92 


ifioa 

$0,763 

I.64S.949 

36A06 


LOOO 

3I.W 

I.429.6II 

12.600 


110 J74 IKT? 


Ul5.7n 1,6»7.«92 


636J5I m.m 



tOCAL 

Cootiaceot iJCbUidci 12 
ttUt lot CoUwtioc 


Ac per ow npert of wen dale ciicdwd 


13J0I 

S32i)|2 

663.366 

6,773 

63.162 


L21$.792 


99.723 

400,269 

694JI0 

7.492 

$3,400 


.607.492 


PROFfT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ! 

ENDED 3i5TMARCH m3 

_1 



<R» 000*1) 

Schedule 

3har 

War 

1 

Ended 

Boded 1 


31 03 93 

31.03.92 


179,21$ I 103.109 


103)$ 


119.140 


I. INC09IE 
iMCfcsi earned 
Other lacome 

TOTAL 

II. EKPENDmiRE 
lirtenai apnded 
Opcraiiac cip ewr t 
ProvuioQi aid 
conlui^uKiea 

TOTAL 

III. ratin' 

Nei prom fdr the jicar 
ProTit traohi forward 

TOTAL 

IV. APPROmiAHONS 
Daittfe* lo MJtytory 


Reaitled to He^ 
OfTice 

Balance earned over lo 
Balance Sheet 

TOTAL 


249.92$ 

(1349) 


62307 


6.761 

2134) 

34.465 


62J07 


229.37$ 

(IJ33) 


241.376 221.342 

135.779 132,226 

31.399 26.088 

40,291 41.994 





3307 

5.644 

28.900 


40,131 



ftor N. M. BAJJl A CO 
Chanacd ^countaMs 

Sd/- 

NirinaJ Sui|* 
ftriAcr 


Per BAP4K OF BAHBAJN AND KUWAIT B.SC 
Bomber Brandi 

Sd/. Sd/ 

MO Ranakrtthoa Firmc Haiuoaa 

Oeaeral Maaafer A Auii Generaf Mancfec 

Chief EcBcvtive OfTMcv^ladla 


Date iyne 2$. 1993 
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BANK OF BAHRAIN AND KUWAIT B^.C. 

(tncorponvd in Bahnlo with limtted UabiUry) 




BOMBAY BRANCH 



j SCHEDULES FOEM/SG MkT Of THE BALANCE SHEET AS ON HST MARCH t993 

(kk mi} 

(RkOOtPi) 


As on 

As on 


Ai on 

As on 


)l-03-93 

)14D.92 


3143^3 

3l^J3 

SeHMt l**Cipiu) 



Sehettek S-OAer 






Mid PiwIaleM 



Jht ancuiK brou^ in by 



i Bab mycRdc 

I.I95 

14,955 

B«ak by ««y of Oail'iap ' 



2 tattf^fTic* adjiMmcDU 



capital at ptaac/ibad by RBI 

2,000 

2,000 

(net) 

50.069 

I2,ni 

(TV amoiai of dcpoiic kept 

1 


3. Imeraai acenied 

51,fi0 

42A53 

wHh Che Rcacrve Bank of 



4 Others fiadudint 



lodia under Soetioo ll(2| of 
the Bankitip RccuUttkoo Act 



provisiom) 

70300 

64,741 

IM9 (jflchidini capital) 

1 


TOTAL 

II0J74 

134J77 

M Ri. 12.400,000) 

1 


Sehedule 6^-CaaJi a»d Balances 








TOTAL 


^/KK» 

^ Bmera Bank ef l»dia 



ScBeMa S—R««er«ea 



1 CMhifl baad 



aad Scir|4ma 



(indudiDg foceigB i 



1. Sucutory Rcaervc 



saiiency Mca) 

267 

676 

Openini Balance 

9.4P7 

3390 

2 Balances with 



AddftkwB dwriflf the yav 

6.711 

5307 

Roene Bank pr India 

636J9I 


DcduciMMu durtag the year 

1 

^ 1 


i> la CarreM MeovM 

1 


B) la Ocher AccpunU i 




16J7I, 

9397 ' 




TTITAI 

ABJL Ci# 

349.779 

2. ID Piofu and 






Loo aceotiu 

H4I) 

21300 

5r^alr7 ITalaam 



TOTAL 

30,763 

3M97 ' 

wHB Baakt «d Napey 



MieAale ^Depeeiia 



« CaB and Sbart Netfee 

1 In IncBa 

0 Bahncei «Hh hanks 

a) la Current Accounts 

b) In Other Oepesk 



1. Demand Depouu I 

i) Prom Banka 

ii) From Oihen 

5J0I 

45,340 

D309 

55319 

65 

9 


51.141 

79JOT 

AecMflCs 

• 


2. Savings Bank Oepoeiu 

22.163 

13,409 

d) Money ac Call and 



3.1km D^oeiu 



Short Nodee 


70.000 

1) From Banks 



a) With Banks 

0 

il) Prom Othen 

l^2A45 

' U36J02 

h) With Ocia 

Institutiofii 



TnTAI 

1.945,949 

1329Jll 



iUIAL 1 

1 

TOTAL 

65 

7OJ09 

VHierf^le i BowowOiga 



Borrovinp in India from 
i| Raaerve Bank of India 
ii) Ocher banks 
ill) Other imtiiaiiofls 
and agencies 

19,505 

12.101 

5,300 

7SJOO 

! 7.600 

2 Ontside India 
i) In Currenc Accounts 
a) In Other Deposit 

AccouMs 

iii) Moftey ac Call and 

1 7.589 

• 

29.714 

TOTAL 

36.S06 

! B2J00 

Sh^ Notice 

6,247 


Secured Borrowingi 


i — 

TOTAL 

13.836 

29.714 

in above - Ri. Nil 
(Previous year Rv Nil) 

1 

1 

GRAND TOTAL 

13.901 

99,723 
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BANK OF BAHRAIN AND KUWAIT B.S.C 

(Incorponted tn Bahnln with Umiccd Lability) 

BOMBAY BRANCH 


SCHEDULES FORMiNC PART OF THE BALANCE SHEET AS ON SfST MARCH MS 


(Kioor*) 

(RaOOiri) 


At oa 

At on 


As oo 

As OB 


310191 

31-03-92 


3I-03-93 

31-03-92 

SfWdnlr •tA 



BeMale lO-Fiaed Aaaeto 






1 Pramisa 


1 •• 

1 la<mflKi»$ la India ui 



2 Oitwt lued assets 


1 

t) C^vrameM 



<iBcludia| furfwvre 



Mcuriho 

W0.950 

456.116 

and rutiuel 

At COM as oa Mn 



a) Other ippnnTd 



March of the 



Mcunlio 

IL900 

23.771 

peacedmo year 

11.313 

1 

7,310 

ui| Oihm 

227.113 


Additions durini the 


1 




lear 

912 

6,155 

TOTAl 





Deductions dunne the 






yea# 

<2I8) 

(2452) 

Sebedule 9 i4d*nrrt 



Depeecsaiion to date 


- (mi) 

A 0 Billi purchjMd 



T01AI 

6.773 

7492 

and diKounied 

n) CMh endn, 

33 2.421 

5I944I 

BetrJule U—Odiet A^rts 



jvardfaft 4 loans 



1 loieteei acetued 

30471 

22.153 

repayable on 



2 Ihs pasd m advance/ 



Desaaod 

179.2»7 

127.390 

lbs dcducial at 



ju) l^ra Loans 

15l.6» 

27J7I 

source (oei) 

I44S7 

9.403 

1 

TOTAl 

661396 

694JI0 

3 Suiiooery 4 Sumps 

2 

2 

j 



4 Olben 

11.632 

23J42 

B 0 Secured by | 

Ungible assets i 



TOTAL 


55400 

121.763 

117.301 




m) Ccpvcitd by bank/ 



Brbndah IT fnortnfroi 



gowminenl 

1 


ttahirirtrs 



tuaraatecs 

1 180033 

396,755 

1 f kabday on account 



lu) Unaecuied 

119.330 


of outstaoduii 
lonwd cschanfe 



TOTAL 

663 J66 

> 694410 

ooMracis 

75491 

45468 

1 



1 2 Guansucs arven on 



C Advances in India 

i> Prwxity secton 

32,393 

30453 

behalf oi cootfiiucMs 
la IndM 

43,167 

12,003 

3 Acceptaocca radorsenems 



u) Tvbbc sector 

- 

— 

aad other ebbaanoos 

1 

59,15? 

3943B 

nil Banks 

I12.S00 

13X406 

4 Other robs for which 






the bank is contioatMJy 



iv> Others 

490.473 

53X052 

habk 

1400 

6400 

TOTAL 

661.366 

694410 

ItTTAL 

179415 

1_ 1 

103.109 


12M 
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BANK OF BAHRAIN AND KUWAIT B.S.C. 

(locorpocMcd la Bahnln vHb Lla l fcd liAiUif) 

BOMAAY BIANCH 


5C/r££>l/L£S FORMING fHRT OF THE PR0F7T AND LOSS ACCOUNT AS ON SIST MARCH i993 


(tu. avr*) 


SebeAile IS—IsMBt 


1 iBtecK oa depoau 


2 iiiURtt oo Roove 
8wk oflc^/lnicr- 
bMk borramo^ 

I OChcn 

TOTAL 




130030 


5.711 2MI9 

ITT 


135.TT9 13X226 


Badarf 

U«l 

3143^ 

314342 

s;u6 

4453 

11.551 

9430 



I.S60 




1.239 


II OUm otpwdiluw 
TOTAL 


M» 


31,399 


1.445 

617 

6.391 
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BANK OF BAHRAIN AND KUWAIT B.S.C 


(Incorpoficed bi BaAraio wUh Umiitd UabiUry) 


BOMBAY BRANCH 


I 


Mnlra Coming port of tbe 


to far ^ yonr ended 31et IM 


Ifcc 


cmt 


W edpol Acmotini ^Ikm 

1. Omni 

The AoooooJ MaUfBCBU hM 

2 . Curves 

<i) Aema LMUte to finii ^ '-* *—<*•* «n uiMtotod « ife« mm onMIiie M tto cetf of Uk jw 
( u) Otoourtiao (oriwtf codMoec fmtnm m imtoie m the mm aillfti ot the iM of the ycer oad the rauiaoi 
or toeni an ereooMed foe. Hoorm. the cDomaiia ItoMhy to imnbi of twrintMlhto fordto nehuee eootneu ie tortmtoil 
•I (he oooMcwd nie^ 

(onetanu 

lo Mcoi4oeae with the ***^^»^*"t S too ttorte tot iMMneaietoto Oovo by the hcacr^r 600 I 1 of Udto, leneuoeu portfolio It 
doMfM Itoo **PmMMH* oM -Cmkk* nne»mo 

PenottM iMUMto 40K Mied M CM odjMod CoT mi prentoB or dtocotM MortItrJ Aob the dole of pmhM to doto 
of aworiiy 00 t eutlftodtoe hotoa. 

Oamot tonaMenu an Mated at the torv of om tad Borta ntoc 

The aMcatoe Barkn nto« of Itrmammu u m 31a 1993 h Ra tM.OtLm. 

4. AdnocM 

Piwietoot tor bM eod doybifal Mnseti ban haea node to the of the Audttoti;- 

ii) to mpM of iMlAeri Mnom 00 (to bna of oom laU dOM by (to Reoem Baob of lodto for idcaUfkiliot of aod 
provtaiMaog tor 000 -perfornni aateto 

(il) In Mpoct of other odnecM at a paoMOfe of tto Mto pro tot pnfh fi&. **» not. aftoi taUie iotoaccaiu pncfil Ciaort 
il(« ralato to laicat doubttol ddw which are •« eMnatoy kdanftoo 
loaea aad odnocee an tuui aa of prowea aato wtoa ( 1 ) obo«a 

i. RBtaae Roccpeutloo. 

la) IntenatocotoeooaUodnaeeiothMihaoooe-pertorMagaaaMiitnKCMaedoeaocroaJOaHa I«pe 8 pcoofooo>pcrfonato| 
■leai iMoca a neofneed oo <aah batoa 
(b> Joeoeoe froa to*eat—u a ^ 00 accrtial boato 

|c) Coanaaloa, fnrtiaott aed brotonpe e accooMad oa Miual boaa 
d. DopRciatioo 

Dcpnetouoo it provided tor oe ftoed awcu oo the wnico dewo ntoe boju at the loboenag raiM wtoeh on ^oal lo/htotor 
than thoee p mertoto uodcr SMuk XJV of ite Com^toa Adi. 1954 
Offtor eqoinMDt 25% 

OfTiee Puraiion 10 % 

Cooputen 40% 

Vehidca 29% 

3. Oaigity 

The Uabiljiy for tnluity it occoHOtod tor 00 the boaa of actvortol vohouoo carnal 001 oob to two ymx, Ocaioky ItohiUty 
for 1992-1993 hat been providad for 00 Ihe btaa of oamriol vohMioo camed out npu 31 m March 1993. 

I. Nei Piofn 

The M pcoTit duetoaod to tin profit aad lota oeoouM a ahar: 

1. Proviaioni tor UMt 00 moae lo occorMoee wah aattoory rceojitotonu. 

2 . Proviiioo for dovbcfuJ adnacca; 

3. Tkiatfcrt to eoouoptney feoda; 

4 Other utiaal or occcau/T proMoai 

II . The difTcnace at 41 31ti March 1993 hciwen Uw hooh ntoe aad the aairtar nhae of per m aa n t inMacB U hat oot beep prpvided 
for. Mocc ilMte mvesunenu an tottadod (o he held opto aaianlT aad. ■ the epuooo of (to laanaifwrm of ibe Braoch. ito fafl 
n the Rurkto nice doet not afta ifiar rtatooUe nine at aouirhy. 

III . Chaape IB Accoumiai Policy. 

FioeB (he ymi 1992*1993. the iirauetMa an hop aceouaud at dnaikd io Note 1(31 above ai apaiM betop accooatad at com tip 
tott year. At a mult of thit chaapM proflu for (to yo$i an ofldanuaed hy Us. 96.937.11 aad Reaervet aad Surphu aad laveawieeu 
as at 31it March 1993 are uodoitaMd by nCM aneoto. 

IV. Pievtous toafi ripuies ton beta nprouped ■tonm . t to nato (bea coaparable with the current yw. 

Ai par ouc report of owo date aitactod 

ftor N.M. RAtil « Co hM RANK OF BAHRAIN AHO KUWMT BSC. 

Chanoed Vcoumann Bonhay Bnaeb 

Sd/- Sd/- $d/- 

Ninaal Sinph MO. RaBahmhaa Phoee HaaaoUa 
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BANK OF BAHRAIN AND KUWAIT B.S.C. 

(Incorponced In with Umiwi liabUley) 

BOMBAY BRANCH 


Re^Oft ol Ibe Andll»n 

We have audited (he auacbed Baiaftcr Shcn of (be Boabay BraiMh of Baak of Bahnia aad Kimk ES£. as at 31 
1993 $i|Bad by m under refertoca to (hn report ai^ ibe leUtive Profli and Lon Account of (he BoDbay Snath of tte 
Bank for the year ended oo (hat dato 

In accofdaace with the pioviuoac of Sactioo 29 of the Act. IM read wHb provbkw of Suboaceioo 

<l).<2)aad(5)of Section 2J1 and Su^aectiOQ (5) of Section 22? of the Conpaniet AcL 1936, the Balance Sbea and Profit 
and Lou Account (ofctber with (be nota (bcieoaaie a otnquucd lobe and are not diawa up in accordance vHbSttedule 
VI to the CornpaAke Act, 1956. The Aceountt ait, tboeforc, drown up in cooforniiy with Fomt A and B of (be lUid 
Schedule (o (be Bankini Rcpulation Ac(, 1949. 

We report (hu eubjea to and rend with the foretoini ranark: 

a) We have obtained aU the tnfonnauofl and eapUnatioat wbkb to the best of our knowledfe and belief were necemry 
for the purpoece of our audit and haw found tben io be ntisfactory; 

b) The (raniactioni of the Bruch which have cone (o our notice have been in our opbuon. within the power of the 
Bombay Branch of (he Bank; 

c) Is our opinion, proper books of accouat, is required by law have been kept by the Branch so far ro appenn from our 
oanuiiatiaa of those books; 

d) The Balance Short and Profit and Lou AccouiK of (be Bombay Branch of (be Bank deal! with by (hit report art in 
agreement wiih the books of account; 

e) Id our oparoo. and to the beat of our infonnarion aad according to (he eapUnations given lo us. the said accounts 
read with (he noca thereon, give the iolonaatioo required by (he Companses Act. 1956. in (he manner so requiiad for 
Bukins Conpaiues and oo such basis the said Balance Sheet givo a (rue and fan view of the stale of afRirt of the 
Bombay Bimnch of (be Buk as ai 3ls( March 1993 and the Profii and Loss Account gives a true and fair view of the 
Profit of the Bombay Branch for (he yew ended on (hat data 

For N. M. RAIII A COMMfY 
Chartered >Mcoueiaati 

Sd/- 

Nirmal Singh 
Partner 


Bombay 

Dated: June 23. J993 
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Globalisation and ‘Muslim Belt’ 

Reshaping of British Racism 

KjJpana Wllwn 


Owr the few ^ears» im^gei of Musiims have acquired an 
imponanr pfacc wtthtn the racist discourse of the Briff5yi 
estabhshtnent. To understand and combat this new aspect of 
racism, we need to look at how it is linked to ^ifts in the balance 
of power in the world, and especially in south Asia since the 
late mOs. 

ON May 21 this yvar, Winscon C hur^hill. 


a To<y MP and iiandson of ih« famous 
wartinw Bnitsh pfime minuicr. publicly 
claimed that the 'Bfiii^h wayol life" was 
under i hnat 1 rom a 'retendc ss Ro**' o f im* 
migrants {rum ihe Indian subconiitMor 
What dhiinguuhcd thu speeth. whkh 
m^e from page news, from previous oul 
bJrsis such as I noch l^well's notorioui 
yvcfs ol blood' spmh of 2^ years ago. 
or for ihai matter Margaret Ihauher's 
I97H warning against 'swamping' by im« 
migrants, was not its lascivlu overlonca. 
Its (old'blooM monifulaiion of popular 
racism, on Is Nata lit laKirkanonol facts 
and figures li was the fKt that, for Cliur 
chtN. 'Asian' appeared to be synonymous 
wiih 'Muslim' and the ihreai posed by 
'tmmigrams' was des<.ribed in religious 
lerms Arirain would sosm have "isvo 
inillton Muslims*'. 50 years from now. 
"ihc miie/yin will be ialling Allah's 
faithful to (he High Street mosQue'* 

This reflesis a new element wiihm ihe 
racism faced hv Hntain’s Asian commu 
nines, who lorni a suhsianual scciiun of 
BriiainS black working class Over the 
past few years, nnayes ol Muslims have 
acquired an irnpurijm place wiihin the 
racist discourse id the Ur inch establish 
mem I he widespread poriiavni of Asian 
Muslims in IkiUin as barhaiK. violent 
'lundamcnuhsis'/raruilics dales back lo 
the events which loUowcd ihe publication 
of Rushdie's S</rum« kenesin 1988 Dur 
mg Ihe 1991 <iuh Wai, this anii Muslim 
hysteria reached a new pitch Iraqis, 
f^lestinians and other people liom wirsi 
As la were rand omi y intet ikxI in i he si reel s. 
mosques were burnt dowis and racist at 
lacks escalated Asian men. KiikJu as v^ell 
as Muslins, lound lltemselscs taunted as 
'Saddam Huvsain' csery Asian was now 
a Muslim and a 'iciroiisr 
More recently, however, ihese at lacks 
have hoih mrensitied and become moxe 
spec I neatly largcrcd I or ihe first lime en 
piled divtiitcUons arc being made between 
'Hindus' and 'Muslims’ and racisl stale 
fflcnis like ChuahrU's are being espress 
ed ostensibly in terms ul religion 
The nature ami conieni of Brilish 
racism has always heer shaped bv the par 
lu'ular needs of ihc Hriiish economy, as 
well as Ihc dynamics ol global polilKal 


and ecoftomic ivlaironships In order to 
ursdenund—and combat—ihn new aspect 
of racism, we Mcd to look at how n b 
linked lo shifts in the balance of power 
in the world as a whole, and m panicular 
in south Asia, since the bile I9IRH In do¬ 
ing this, we need to conwder ihe exient to 
which Ihe nature of capital iisdf in tM 
1990s has affected ihe dominant ideology 
of advancedcapiuliamandtheroleofthe 
naiioAUate within a. And w« need to look 
at the specifK changes which have uken 
place wiihin the British economy during 
the same period, and their xgnificance for 
Britain's black communities 

Tn>M CiHO WAa n> Ntw < atiNAiUN 

Since the collapse of ihe Siivici Union 
capitalism has errser g ed as the globally 
dominani economK system, but li is 
capiialism m crisis with dcvpcraie needs 
for new markets and vourcev ol cheap 
bbsMir To meet these needs nov demands 
are bemg made upon the couniiies of 
Asia. AfrK'a arid l,aiin Ameiica Those 
counino which flike Indiai luve esiablish 

ed an industrial base aiHl some indepen¬ 
dence from western capiul are bemg forv 
ed to liberalise, implement mg poltciev 
whkh lead to heavy dcpcndciKV on im 
pons and on fooilo^ foreign inwsitws 
massive indebtedness and spiralling un 
employment Mcanwhik Ihove couniries 
where ihe markeis and infrastructure re¬ 
quired lor rhis type of eaploiiaiion do noi 
eaist are being turned inlu dumping 
grounds fur western arms manufacturers 
with a series of dmsiai’ng wars being 
kept alive by covert, and nor so cenert US 
activates ^ in all these ca^. impeiialisi 
forces are eiKOunrenng resisiuiice in one 
form or another from the pe<)ples u1 these 
oninlnes Wiih ihecoki w. over, ihecen 
trality of the contradiilion bctwctn these 
people’s movements and the imperialism 
of globalised capilal is ctcarei than eser 

To explain and yuslity these battles, a 
nesv enemy has been consiiucted in the 
west 1 he new trvilb^p'f^'^>hc'Muslim 
heir During ihe Gulf war wr were lold 
ihai this strekhed from ihr Muslim es 
Soviet republics in the west, through Iran 
to PakiMan in the ea^i In 19V) ihe con 
sept IS being applied even more widely 
hor example ih< }7-year old war for in- 


depcBdeaeo ofaoditKni SHdMM now 
bedeKhbcdaaanMMfckvihe 

Arab Bonh" on the “ChriuigA AfrkM 
south** and juxupoaed (at in a recciM 
feature la the British Cuardieii 
newspaper), with the rise of hifidaiaenta- 
hit forces in Egypt who art opposing the 
effect i of presideni Mubarak's IMF^c- 
lafcd economic reforms, under the head¬ 
ing of "Islam on the warpath..?* 

With the enemy thus defined in reli- 
poos terms, the struggle for capitalist 
domination can be poruayed even more 
mpliciily as a battle between *good' and 
evil' with the forces of good represented 
by the insepamble trinity of Otristianiiy. 
Democracy and the'free* Market. The late 
colCfual myih of ‘pro g ress' and 'hacfcwd- 
ness' IS their too of course, with a package 
ofenUgMemng IMFcoryditionalnkscon- 
siituiing the [white man's burden* of the 
1990s. But iKe imagery of this latest im- 
perishsi ofrensive is altogether more 
violent, reminding^us of a much earlier 
pha*e of accumulation—Europe*! plun- 
denng raids on the countries of wcsi Asia, 
which It glorified as the Crusades. 

'This moral, 'good y% evil' element of t he 
new ideology is crucial. During the cold 
war eta. any aggmsion could be justified 
on the bsMSof the need to defend the 'free 
wcu’ againsi the growing miliiaiy sirmph 
of thecommiinivi 'bkK* (even though the 
coki war was being fought out m third 
worhJ countries like Vietnam. Korea and 
C'embodu) Now. how^i. the perceived 
ihreai is not from militarily powerful 
states like ihc boviei Union, but from 
people's movements whose military 
urengJh is negligible lompaivd to iheir 
adversaries But with capiialist expan- 
uomsm portrayed in the terms of a war 
^amsi evil, against alien gods, then as in 
the Crusades and the Conquest of the 
Amencas, any degree of brutaluy become 
justifiable in this new phase of economic 
plunder 

iMPkaiAtrSM ANDOtilBAllMTlON 

There is rlearly a strong relationship 
beiwven the new emphasis on a construc¬ 
ted Islam in mipcrialisl ideology and 
global politic ai and sireiegic shifs. But 
how far base ihe related changes in the 
odual nature and form of contemporary 
capitalism shaped this consiruciioa? 

By the early 1980s, TNCs and MNCs 
had emerged as inayor forces in (he world 
ei.onomy The 1980s saw increasini frag- 
mcniation ol ihe production process, 
largely driven by the continuous search for 
source of cheapvr labour. As Carl Hahn, 
a representative of Volkswagen staled ex- 
pile Illy in 1991 *'A global strategy means 
fine luning an iniernaiional division of 
labour, segnieming work, taking ad van 
lageof wage different sals—the different 
pnee vensitiviiieiof products, the different 
coniribulions products make lo our over¬ 
all productivity and so on'* (Hervant 
Suiwns Review. July/August 1991, p MU, 
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A tythtiy (Kw <iev«io(>Aient 6uno$ 
the 198^ Ihc mattive growth of Hn* 
McU openilOQS (aking pla<« on i global 
tak. As CT Kunen Apnl 10.1993. 
pp 655^) rtcently poinml out. in a 
dimace of voUu^ ochange rates. 'Shrewd 
rtnannal Innsacnons, buying and %eUing 
of sham, buying and selling of enter 
prises, tJke>oirers. mergers and all farms 
of 'paper entieprvneurshjp* are becoming 
I he beu ways of making profiis" for 
TNCsandMNCs It is this mushrooming 
of rinancial speculation at the expense of 
aciuti produaion. which has (even more 
than (he complex division of (he produc 
hon process or the multinational ow ner 
shipof MNCs and TNCs). led to the sug 
gestion that capital is now genuinely 
'globalised*, and that these units can be 
seen as independent of any national 
economy or government 

Ybt for these processes to continue re 
quim certain conditions to he maintam 
ed through the policies of third world 
governments, including unre^iricied free 
dom of movemem across naiionti boun 
danes for capiul and goods, con^ihility 
of currencies eno economic a*id sovial 
policies whicn perpetuate il«e supply of 
cheap labour Moventems of people's 
mistance to these policies must be sup 
pressed, if necessary through ths en 
couragemeni of reactionary < haus mist or 
blaianily fascist forces Instiiuitons like 
ihr IMF and Wyrid Bank as well as the 
gowmmenti of advanced capitalist coun 
irso are still playing a central role m mam 
uimng these vondiiions 

The perpetuation and justifica'ion of 
(his role through ihe (deoloiy of impena 
lism also continues despite the *giobalisa 
tiofl'of atpcial But inevuably now aspects 
of tius ideology will reflect this globali&a 
(•on, while remaming rooted in the historv 
and culture of the western MKiciiet where 
It originated This is perhaps one reason 
why instead of championing ihe interests 
of nauon states or strategic blocks, the 
em^asis now is on the defence of a 
vaguely defined but world scale \ivilisa 
(ton* against an equally global enemy, 
'Islam', with no controlling centre (unlike 
Hi predecessor, world communism) and 
few unifying features beyond a perceived 
threat to capitalum What is clear is that 
(he relaiionship between vapital. the 
nattofl stale at^ ideology tn the 1990s 
has become a vital issue for the left to 
address 

The recession and the dcmstating ton 
sequences of a decade of Thaicherism-* 
which mcani the effective ^smanihngol 
Britain's manufacturing industry duung 

the I9i0s^hm fefi Bnuin trying to attract 

inveumcnt fiom foreigrf'Owned MNC^ 
and TNCs on the basts of ns cheap labour 
and lax labour protection laws. rhedc«ged 
refusal of the Bntish government to accept 
Maastricht proposals luniting the number 
of hours per week empicyers can demand 
from workers to dg recently underlined the 


m^heailOAS of such a suMagy WNIe sue* 
cessive piceca of legislation have removed 
whatever legal safeguards existed for 
workers (the most recent is the Employ 
meni Bill, under which tk^ges Councils, 
which set a minimum wage for some of 
the kiwesi paid secu^ of the economy, 
are to be abolished) the trade unions have 
been systemalicaJly attacked and their cf 
fesiivrness undermined Umon member 
ship has fdJIrn from 5) per cent of woikm 
in 19'y (o 37 per keni now But this also 
lefWCTs underlying Usanga n (he siructuie 
of production and the character of the 
w«ork force it sell Bruam now provide 
workers m iheleasi skilled leveHof ^oba 
lised production processes, through vnull 
scale subsoniraiied factor m and sweat- 
\hosN uaitcied thiou^sout its ex indusirial 
wa&teland\. survivmg precariously on coiv 
tracts from large firms and paying wages 
lar bdow unv etiimate of an acceptable 
minimum wage fhe white male skilled 
workers who lormed the traditional base 
of the trade union movement until the late 
197CK have been virtually eliminated 
onpCoymeiu hete ts often tonponry and/or 
pari tune (two Bntish w^rkm in five are 
now ouividc permanent fulMime employ 
ment). and is offered largely to women 
And It u here that black workers fit into 
the Rriiish economy in the 90s>>'While 
tHindoo's kCTVKe sector, which has grown 
along with the ever •expanding demand 
from Ihe City's financul tecior. maintains 
Its profits increasingly ihrough iheeiploi 
tation of recent refugees from thud world 
countries, outside London men and pani* 
cuUrly wvmen from the csiaMuhed Asian 
and AfrKan<Canbbean black communities 
of the Midlands and the north of England 
are linding that the ordy awUble ;obs are 
in the small lactones which supply com- 
pames like Ford. Nissan. IBM and Xeroa 
Bui these faciorses are also today one of 
ihe few sources of wwkm* tmluancy, and 
workers there are finding new ways of 
organiving. going beyond the limiiationa 
of the uadiiional tr^ union structuit^ 
as at Burnsall. a metal processing factory 
supplying <.af parts to (he big manufac¬ 
turers. where a strike led by Asian 
women workers has been going on for 
over a year 

C HANS.INO h XC L rx BtITlSH R M.ISM 

Black people flm same to Brium a$ 
workers in signifKant numbers m the early 
1950s. in response to (he needs of the 
booming posi-war Bruish economy As 
the eipecutions ot white workers rose. 
Mack workers wvie syraemaucaRy recruited 
to do the worst paid and most unpleasant 
>obs, providing labour forjhe nmvly esu 
biisM national health service and for 
Uindon transpoii. and working night 
shifts in milK and foundries while the day 
shifts were kept for white worken The 
racist ideas which had evolved out of— 
and reinforted—the systems of surplus 


extraction fftim Britain’s colonies now 
allowed Mack people m Rnum to be 
expkMicd to the full 
But while images and assumpiions in 
henird from colonialism soniinucd lo 
shape black people's expenerKcs in Bn* 
lain in the bOsind 70s racism developed 
a whole new dimension which was rooted 
in ihe role of blavk workers m the British 
aonomy and the reUtionship beiween 
Hdik communiiies and the suce in Bniam 
(n onkr to enforce Draconian immigra* 
non laws, whose role wai both lo regulate 
the labour supply and to limit and control 
the esiahlishmcm of seitled black vom* 
mumties who lould demand banc nghis, 
Asians went defined in popular racism as 
'illegal immigrants' Denied assess lode 
cent housing, they were aicused of 
creaiing squxliir and overcrowding 
lo the I9MK, with growing unemploy 
mem and insrrasmglv organised resisianee 
to uaie polKK s friini ihe black communi 
ties, repressive pulumg and surveillance 
of these commumiies was intensified Ai 
the same ume h<»wevir sahtlei torms of 
cootttsi emerged whi<h imoivcd rhe appro 
prlaiion and recoosti usiion ot particular 
cultural ideniiues 'MuhicuUnral policies 
apparently recognised the spesific needs 
of so-called 'clhnic fninoriiies in ihe Helds 
ufeducalion wKial sei vices and access to 
resources for community organisations 
But underlying this was an attempt to 
reverse the process ihrough which a 
''black* idem It y had emerged out <il a 
vefies of vhared siruggles agamsi racism 
a» a political identily through which 
people coukJ deTine i hemse Ives in relation 
to the Bniish vaic and white society 
cultural ideniities were redefined as a 
static set of 'i radiiions* w h ich denied the 
reality of siruggle and change Black was 
divided itito Asian and African Carib 
bean, and Asian in turn was divided inio 
Cu>ami. Punjabi, Bengali Time 'divide 
and rule* pObcKS were siicngihened b> 
making orgamsalions repi eventing ihesc 
'ethnic' communiiies nticn led h> the 
most rvaciionaiy ekmenis wiihin the 
community, c ompete wii h each other for 
stale funding Significamly however, 
during Ihis pcniid the ethnic identities 
which Ihe state imposed on Asians w«ie 
knguiscic ones lountry of origin never 
came into it. and religion was merely 
touched upon 

Ckarly therefore, the new wave of 
British racism expressed in spcciftcatly 
anil Muslim terms iv lOiiird in specific 
economK and poliinal ihangcs which 
have taken place relatively recently First* 
ly. Ihe recession and ihi economic poUcie 
of the 1980s have led lo i sha'p polarisa- 
lion between the sur* L'tiis of living of 
nch and poor and tn issivc imcmploymenT 
among Asians Ihiidu Muslim and Sikh 
And without an irislustnal base, ihe 
Biiiich establishment i« no longer con 
fideni and sev urr as we hdA s^m econo¬ 
mic survival now deiKnds on atiracimg 
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Ibifiin mnncM and oa ihCfaotfvfl of 
America. Germaay aad Japaa. ns has 
eapmdered a paraiwia. a ftar oa the ooe 
hiirf of (he ^laderdasi’. the dopOMaMcd 
who at any noment may rite up and dc- 
puBd thdr share and on the other of IM* 
riders', the 'eneoty wkhin* who aiv work* 
iac to uodennine the fratile fafeirk of 
society. 

Hut wasthemeiuility which mformed 
the documentary 'Undercuts ia Purdah* 
eririch was thowa on the BBCt lont^sta* 
Wnbed documentary series 'Panoraroa* a 
few months before the Wiasion OiurchiD 
speech. The Him provoked widespread 
aager with its portrayal of BaniUdeshi 
and ftkisiani Muslins in Britain as an 
*unifcielan* of "criminais. drui*ptfshers 
and pimps". It U present too ia the imdU*s 
covenpe of the cstabhshnmi of Muslin 
schools in Britain, full of dire wanunts 
about the underminini of Briiish *tr^h 
tions* of democracy and bbcralism; or m 
the varieiy of implidt and eaplidt media 
comnents Oft the *1o)«hy'of ^lish Asian 
MusHmSi nnrint from reipoAses to ant^ 
Gulf war protests to cmerace of Ei^and- 
PakisUA IHi Matches. 

The fact that the Panorama documen¬ 
tary chose to emphasise the 'cloee ties' of 
the Asian Muriim communities with 
Pakistan and Bangladesh hithbahts a key 
chanpc m the character of ^oh racism. 
For the Hru time since the heifhi of the 
anti-colonial movements, we haw entered 
a phase wbeie the dominant perception 
of black people in Britain is bciitt largely 
determined by siru|^ks between impena. 
trim and third world peoples, and speei* 
fkally by Britain's relmiOfahip with ihcir 
coufurtes of oniin. In this period of acute 
ccorwmic crisis and tUbalisaiion of 
Hnance and production, the outcome of 
these stTugpks is vital for British capital. 
Equally importantly, as we haw seen, the 
few jobs which aie available to Mack pe<^ 
pie in Britain now incorporate them into 
adupensiMe flobsbsed workforce, stonf* 
side workers doin| iderHical iobs in third 
world countries, and into econoouc 
leUiionships which extend beyortd the 
boundaries of the British slate Not 
surpnsinply then, whereas previously the 
position of biKk people in racist 
Ideology was defined by their role as 
workers in Bntish industry, it is now 
defined incieasinaly by ihor real or im. 
iqinary connections with aMi-imperialisi 
forces. 

For the British state then, black people 
brin( bKk to Britain the threat which 
third world peoples are poaiaf to its id- 
wrests on a$loM level. In fact, the con* 
iwction b e t o wn Mack communities and 
the threat of iNrd world imolution Is 
made ovbdt in EuiDfican*lewl policy for- 
mulaiioo, where issues of combaiinc 
global wnoc hi n*, prMntint immigration, 
ami delcrrintatyluffl-scckers haw become 
ifWxiricaWy Inked in the ducoune of 
'FortKM Europe*. 


In liSi eeuMO. Irierii'i dirSMtariri 
relacidiiiMp wkk the oMBtrim of lotdh 
Aria km becoiae an ■iportaai teDr 
ini Ihe experieoces of Arians in Britain 
While amwin iiPiiiiiiiniili condauethor 
cow n support fdr prD>«eiiem Islamic 
oriaoriatiortt Uke Bangladesh's Jamaai- 
i4slam, ia a reversal of carber poririoas 
ladiahastethelasi few jears emerged as 
the favoured ally of the west, the en* 
thusiasttc proponent of IMF«dktaied 
Jiberabutioe policies—a poriiiOA which 
ISuubketytochangee wn orcspeanBy— 
if the Hindu fascists’ projeo of captur¬ 
ing state power were to be successful. 

Of course, the British gowmmeai has 
always had a *spcoa] iMaiionship' wah the 
Congress ftrty and the Indian authori¬ 
ties—but recently tha hat been aotKcaMy 
isicnfihcned, VA hme seen a spate of lop^ 
Icwl official vtsiis. notably John Major's 
Republic Day presence in the wake of 
Ayodhw and us afiemath, widely regard¬ 
ed among Asian communuies ia Britain 
as an endorsemeai of the Indian Hate’s 
role in those ewnis. And India'i new 
economic pokocs are rectivuig an ecstatic 
prodigal's uelconw; Manmohan Suigh. as 
Guardian readers were informed recent, 
ly. IS a man whose "vision of human be¬ 
ings" would "help creaic wonderful 
dreams inuead the living nightmares of 
hdl called the daily liws of ordinary 
Indwm**. (For the Brkish puMic famihir 
with the film *Gandhi' such unworldly 
sainthneu is only to be expected m an 
Indian leader.) 

This portrayal of India as a bastion of 
democrat and the free market, and its 
position at the heart of the supposed 
'Muslim bek* fhs well into the *lslam vs 
avtkiatiOQ' world-vicwL And it has senous 
implications for Asians living in Britain. 

for the first lime Asians am being 
characterised within the dominant dis¬ 
course as Indians, f^uianis and Bangla¬ 
deshis. Indians, we are told, arc more 
hanlworkinf. belter educated, more Uw^ 
abtdiftg, and, presumably as a icsuh, 
wtahhwr. The stereotype of tbe successful 
Asian shopkeeper, ehniw in real hfe (mcni 
Asian shopkeepers from all communities 
went iiMo business as the only altouaiiw 
to tbe crushing racisa of {kiiory work, 
and remain la business only through 
supooploiiing ihenBeKes and theu Eaiu- 
I) merabers) is now besng used to distin¬ 
guish. in racist mythotogy. 'decent’ Hindu 
Indians from *cruiuaar 'farwiicar and 
'irrational’ Muslims and Sikhs. TVse 
new' distinctions are used—like the old 
ones—to divide and weaken the Mack 
coounuDiiie^ 

Vo another WWI. the coiBaiiCDcw or 
the British and Indtaa gowromenu to 
*cx>opcTaie ia ihe figbi agaats terrerism*’ 
which was formali^ duratg the home 
secretary's 1992 visii to India, has had 
SMTiJ co ft cietc coAsequencea Apphea- 
lions by Indian naitonab for p^fkat 
asylum in Bniam are now brgefy being 


Ricewd MBidnaon llw badariM tbae 
people poM a threat to Brtoaio^own 
lioi^ eecurtty'. For British imnugraiion 
oflkiah and pMkA ^kht aod KariimirU 
settled in Britain are ik> fonger simply 
Hlhegal imnigraats, but potential *te^ 
roristi' as well. This has been used'to 
justify intensified hanssinett and surwil- 
rince (through, for otample. the probferi* 
ooQ of pesspoil checks for any kind of 
gate bMfiu) of working cUsi Asian 
cDAmuiuciea And while in several cases 
arianiseiiOQS representing opposkioa to 
die Indian stale have been imeMigated by 
the authorities here and had their fuixb 
taued. Brhtih-based 'NRI' businesses 
cominue to provide large-scale financial 
support for the BJP and the VHP un¬ 
hindered by the British government. In 
lea, the VHP cunently com rob a number 
of Hindu ^oenmuQity’ organiiaiiom 
which have xeceited runding from the 
British state—and continue lo do so 
despite their blatantly communal posi¬ 
tion—another oiamj^ of Ihe British 
Stair's sireiegy of promoting the most 
reeciiooary elements within the black 
communities. 

These changes in British racism—and 
the shifts and iiansformations which have 
produced them—raise a number of ques¬ 
tions of strsiegy for anti-racist forces. 

One of the most striking impUcailoiu 
a that if struggles taking place in third 
world coumnes are now once again direci- 
ly shaping British racism. i( is vital that 
progressive Mack organisaiions in Britain 
dmkop a clear internatiortaJ perspective, 
and in the case of groups bas^ in Asian 
communities, that strong and effective 
links are forged with anti-imperialist, 
democratic and moluiionafy people’s 
movements in the countries of south Asia 
All too often in the past, these black 
groups, fighting urgent daily battles 
against the state, against fascists on 
Ihe streets, and within the communKy 
itsdf. have limited their wider vision lo 
symbolic identification with the 
uraightforwardly anti-racist, anti- 
■nperialisi siiuggks of the peoples of 
South Africa and Palesiiaa Th^ have 
succumbed lo the Brtirsh media's 
driibcraic mystificaiion of south Asian 
politics which is portrayed as 
unimaginably complei and motivated by 
imitonai and ioexpheabk pasriooi. Now 
however this is changing—there is a 
growing lecogniiion that not only do we 
need to understand this politics in 
order to make sense of our own et* 
periences in Bniian. but rn a future 
of globahsrd capital, active aBiances bet¬ 
ween exploiied peoples wtH play a vital 
role in the formulation of stmegies 
Cor lerisiance and levolutionary (mnsfor- 
maiion. 

{Many of the ideas in iHs iRicle haiedtvdoped 
out M dviciBsiDm la South Asia Sobdarny 
Croup I 
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PERSPECTIVES 


When is Access to Health Care 
Equal? 

Some Public Policy Issues 

V R Munlevdhann 


The purpose of pub tic policy, both in tnsrhei uui non-mirket 
economies has always been to reduce barriers in access to health 
care. To achieve this purpose, it has to address certain questions: 
What does equality of access to health care mean? What can be 
done to promote equality of access, however it may be defined? 


I 

THE i&sMof equalUyol Kcmio health 
cart has i«wo rdaied queuioas- ii'ce^io 
whom and acens to whai? Ihey 'seem lo 
tia«t a simple answer: ihcre should he jc 
cess 10 health care services for anyone m 
need of it. Specifically; it means (hai» non* 
mcdkal features of individuals tsuch as 
iheir community, set. lengraphical toca* 
tion, or ability to pay) shMid not deter- 
mne their kccss to health care. While 
puMk policy m the past has tended to 
remove some of the important barriers in 
access lo health care, it has had to face 
more acutely the question, access to what. 

Whether or ikm policy-makers believe 
in greater intervention by the state, or in 
^ market forces for provKlini health cam. 
they should be concerned wi)h the follow* 
irtf ceniitJ questions: 

(a) Does it impeovr the access to and 
maxiiniie the quality of health care? 

(b) Does it minimise the cost of health 
care? and 

<c) Will ir be politically and otherwise 
fdisible and acceptable? 

These questions may be staled in dtl- 
(ertnn ways, but the issues lemain the 
' same all imt the world The available 
resources are limited and iherefoie every 
rupee commfeted to health care would 
mean a rup« less for other ihinps Wb 
must know what we would have |M for 
every rupee thM we five up The trade-off 
hiiM involved between cost of ewe and ef* 
iMiveness <ai individual and sodetaJ 
iMb) is bmnint more and more dif- 
, fkidi to roolve over the years as advances 
, in aedkil technolotses take place. The 
; ■mpoftanee of Ibis oTtienl trade -off baue 
I l*ea in the fact that the optcome of these 
I dediioes will determine 'who shall bve*. 

I There are a number of m aero decisMMu 
that iMcd to be cotadered wMe desipnii^ 
a henlih<aie system for a country. These 
macro decisMns determine (a) what kind 
^f hcollh ore services wiU easfl m a socie* 
ly» (b) who wtO pet them and on what 


basis, <i') who will deliver iheev, <dl how 
the burden of finanoni them will be 
distributed, and <e| how ihe power and 
control of ibese services will be diuri* 
buied ' These decisioni. which critically 
affect the level and disiribuUon of our 
well-bemi rthe risk of our peiiing iicfc 
the Ukehhood of out temp ci^. and the 
det^ ^ which othen will help us when 
«« become impaired or dysfunaiOBal*^ 
involve issues of social juMicft The issues 
of social justice are. How much of equab¬ 
ly should there be?. What mequabiies m 
ai.xess to health care ate morally accep¬ 
table? How should the burden of achiev* 
in| that equality be disinbuied? Wb are 
yet to o*olve a framework and a set of 
principles whkh may serve as a 'puWk 
and nnal* basis for resolvinp disaptee- 
menis about how basic mstnuiions, such 
as health care lasiitutions. should be 
desifned; so far. there appears to be no 
consensus on any set of principles to 
resoKe the conflKiint claims advanced by 
difTeient croups within a sooeiy. 

Some believe that an appeal to the no¬ 
tion of ripht to heabh care will help 
rcdesi|n the system which can eUminaie 
inequabiies in the distnbutioo and access 
to health cara Bui M dxwid be noted that 
a dear disiinctioo between ri^ lo health 
care and ripht to health ts not always 
possible. The mriioo of ripht to heabh can 
is too broad and vapue unless they are 
specified further. Thinps becom e a k>i 
more compbotfed, when wt want to ei- 
press our concer n for equality while ulk- 
tnp about ri^ to het^b: do we want 
bqual ripbi lo beabh*. or 'ripht to equal 
heehh*? TV ripM to heabh iwchida e 
much broader ranpe of actiems^soae of 
which are normally not cd badae d as pan 
of health services—that aflect heabh. A 
ripht to heabh care could mean difTeient 
ihinps to different peopV both with 
regard lo the scope of what is beiap dam* 
ed and with regard to the justification K 
needs, la pene^. a right to heabh care 


may be decorr^sed into the followinp ^ 

(11 Society has the duty to Us members 
lo allocate an adequate share of its total 
revourcev to health related needs, such as 
the protection of environmeftt and the 
provision of tnedtcal services; 

<2) Society has the duty to provide a jusi 
allocation of different types of health ser¬ 
vices. taking into account the competing 
claims of diflercnt types of he^th needs: 

O) Each pwKm IS emu led loi fair share 
of such services 

Bui none of these helps (that is, asset • 
ling a right to health care does not help) 
us in anyway in deciding about the fol tow¬ 
ing policy issues: 

(1) Wha( share of total resources is ide- 
quaie for servicing health needs? 

(2) How should such a share be divided 
among the different types of health needs? 

(3l What Uan individuaVs fairshateof 
such health srvices?. Thu includes an 
answer to the question, who vhould pay 
for the servKas? 

The right to health care ts thus very 
vague and the does not help us settle the 
complex proUems about how health ser¬ 
vices should be financed. 

It appears as If il*e most important 
question underlying ihe above discussion 
is: * Is health v are special Should we v lew 
It as we view other commodities in our 
society so that inequalities m access to 
health care may prevail with inequalities 
in other respects, or. should wr view it as 
'special’ because of its very specific func¬ 
tions and its effecis m improving the 
quabty of our life ii> various ways? Ir* 
respective of ihe position we may take, it 
should be noted that the question: Is 
health care special? deternunes the basic 
structure and design of a health care 
dehwry system. As Ihe special nature of 
health care continues to occupy the minds 
of academics and pr^icy-makers, there a 
a strong view emerging all over the world 
that there are reasons of justice fs 
duiribuiing health care more equally. Tha 
has played a sipniricani role in repulating 
(he structure of the delivery system: these 
include regubiions about the extent of 
capital investment in heahh care, contain- 
inp cost of cue through various cost- 
sharing and budget-capping proposals, 
leatrkiinp the autonomy of prefers, etc 

The tremendous increase in the con of 
deliverinp health care, which is ooe of the 
^reci consequences of its inertasing 

dependence on high lechnotopy, has pos¬ 
ed more diarply the question of access 
The pur pose of putdic policy, bofh in the 
market and non market economica, lug 
always been to reduce some of the impor¬ 
tant barriers m access to cart. In fact, the 
(WO mod important goals, namely, (a) lo 
lute an universal access io health carv and 
(b) 10 contain the cost of obtaining care, 
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htv« lar|riy gu'M the polcm of nmy 
CDUotrm; (he pninvv health caic (PHC) 
model adopted ai Alma Au confcrehce 
in the laie 1970s was lar|dy guided by 
these (WO consideritions But whether or 
not and to what oicm such poIkks in faa 
have helped adue^e fu II or g rtaier equaJii y 
in (he disinbution of health care is not our 
mam concern here. ^ are more concern 
ed with asking, what does edoaliiy of ae 
cess 10 health care mean^ Whai can we 
do to promote equality of accns, how^ier 
It may be defined'^ The former is dealt 
with in Section il and (he latter in See* 
tion HI 

fl 

The literature on access to health care 
u quite extensive, covering a wide range 
of tssues. one of which is the maasuremeia 
of the inequality in access to health set 
vicea It IS often in the sdeciion of vnter« 
for the measurement of inequality that 
diugreemeni^ ansd What follows is a 
brief discussion on tome measures of 
equality of access to health care, as pro* 
poaed by Julian Le (jrind, and Jones and 
Moony Ihe measures that we umsideT 
here are (I) {quality of pubik expen 
dicure. (2) Equality of cost of health care. 
(» Equality of physical accessibility. (4) 
Equality of use (use per need), and <$| 
Equality of outcome 1 his list is certainly 
noi exhaustive, it is po^Mbie lo add a few 
more 

EOUALtlY (» PUHl l( rXl'INUIIUKfe 

This argues (hal resource allocaiion for 
hcalih care to individuals should be made 
on per capita bisi> This will result in 
allocation of the available resources to the 
members of the society in equal proper 
tion The weakness of I his apparently ju4 
approach 1$ (hat differeni tndivKluaJs may 
have different health care needs and 
therefore equality of public expenditure 
may in reality be inequatiiy There may be 
no consistent bias or a pattern of disad 
vantages against any partic'ular class, but 
if Its health care needs are taken into ac 
count (say. based on the reported level of 
illness of ihe individuals), ihey mighi he 
spending much less than ihn oughi to 
have been 

Equaiiis or Cosi or Ht xi nr < sbi 

Thn argues that the casi of ohraining 
a health service should be i he same for 
all Ihe individuals While ir establishes 
equality in terms of cosi of care, ii clear 
ly Ignores the principle of abilits in pav 
In fact, much of our confusion about 
equably ot care arises becau*« noi all 
members of a society belang to ihc same 
economic class and have (he same pur 
chasing power f manual bamevs itc ai the 
centre ol our discussion about egualiis 
Individuals belonging to different econo 
mic classes hut with equal need foi a pai 


tioilir haalib care aarvree would tuffm 
from unequal ucccm to a if the cost of ob* 
Ujiting rt 1 $ the saave for all So obtain* 
ing equality of coat indeed will result in 
inequality of opponuniiy lo access 

Equaiiiyos Phy$kal ActessiBiiMY 

The role of space in defining equality 
of access is vury unpaiani. as the disunre 
an individual his to travel to reach a 
heahh care faolrty has a direct bearing on 
(he extent lo which be/she will use it 
Some studies have shown that the use of 
health services is a direct consequence of 
proumity to those resources * In essence, 
one may say that there oa 'thctancedccay 
m the number of patients legistered with 
a particular doctor wuh distance from the 
doctor’s surgery"^ Travelling a long 
distance to make uk of a health care 
fKibty will affect Ihe actual used it. lor 
It involves loss of time, effort and money 
This deficiency may be remedied by recog 
nising the social groups for whom dis 
lance rs a major barrier to arcess and 
locating the facilities in discrete positions 
Measuring inequality of assess using 
physKil access!bility is very useful lot 
micro*le«et understanding of the prevdiJ 
mg conditions The irouNc with this 
measure is that it may not sacer adequate 
ly for the regional need In a sense, ic is 
similar to Ihe notion of equality ut per 
capiu expenditure just as n does not in 
general satisfy the n^s ol diflereni indi 
viduals. the equality of physKal asvessi 
biliiy too docs not in general cater lo the 
needs of a region It may be that a regmii 
wHI provided for (relatively speaking! 
might m fact need more lesources ui mcc i 
the requited level of care 

EOUAI iiv Ol Um 

Another view i$ that (here shmikJ be 
equality of opportunity to use at.iorcling 
lo the needs Variovs attempts have been 
made to infer Ihis from measunnf tquali 
ty of utilisation per need* 1his is an mi 
portant criterion, perhaps the most ap 
pealing of all mentioiied so far. smss it 
demands that individuaK will hast as.css 
to heahh sare whenever there is a medical 
need In effect, it states mat only health 
siaius should determine access to health 
iAre> equal treatment for equal need Hul 
«e know ihal there are several factorv 
other than health status that have an cl 
feut on (he use of heahh car* and ’lierc 
fore we require a way of test mg wr*clMil 
these other factors actually do base j 
signifkant eflcst on access (measured m 
icrms of actual use) These Other fa^tcus 
may be termed potential access raciors 
sorne ol them are leUlgd to the structural 
features of (k, hcallt. care sssiem such 
as Ihc asaclahilit) of phsskians. hospital 
beds, paiieni doctor ratio. Jisiaiwe. etc. 
^ some of them refkst the 'predisposing 
and enabling' features of (he indisiduals 
m the populat xm. such as age social and 


oiltornl bnckgrouBd. income ind inau* 
mnee coverage level, etc.' All these play 
an imponant role m determinmg the level 
of access to heahh care achieved by an in* 
dividual Our (ask is to undersund and 
explain how much of the variations in ac¬ 
tual UK of health care is due to need and 
how much due (o potential access factors. 
(I our policy i$ lo allow ai.cess to health 
care based on'need alone, ihen we must 
Himinaie all of barriers arising from the 
poteniial access factors which produce in* 
tergroup variations on realised access 
(utilisation rates) If a potential access 
variable, say wailing time for an appoint 
meni (sometimes also called a process 
vaiiaMe m ihe iKerature). is found to have 
no effect on uiilication rales for popula* 
lion subgroups, ihen n is not vausally 
significani according lothe criienon being 
proposed The test of equably of oppor 
(unity to use is ihe ^siuhI use. n may be 
claimed, beuuse. 'The proof nf ihe pud 
ding jy in the eaiing’*' 

Bui we mu>( be careful nhoui this logic 
It is true (hat meAsuring equuliiy of as 
cess as use per need Has cerljin icfaiive 
advantages dv'*? the uiheis Hul (here cJii 
also he several ohjcctionv lo usirig vucli a 
measure ui v anal ions m iM'tenhil access 
faitofs can have sciioiis cquitv iniplica 
lions even il they du noi show up in 
uhhvaimn rales I line c|nii( m ihe w iiiiiig 
mom. Ol Ihe money spcni out ol iHkksi 
may not allsct (he udhsaiion rales, hui 
rruy have a signilivaiiT elli^i on ihe aris 
faction wiih cart 1 qual uiilisaiioii p<r 
need does noi necessarily mean equal ci 
ricM.> ol the vrvicc*sdtiiveieiJ I he quah 
ty oJ services mighi vary though use per 
need IS similar [he issue ts aJs(» closely 
linked to (he palicnis perception ol qiiali 
I y ol care received by (hejti (bill is there 
fore arguable (hat umloiimiy bciwcen 
subgroups in ulilisdiion rates (use per 
need! is mx even a necessary condition lor 
cquiiahle access* ' for evarnpU, sonic 
subgroup variamvis niiglu he expl.uned by 
dilferences in aMirudes toward health ca«c 
One can give several examoks in this 
r^pecl One mighi underuse a health can. 
laciliiy simpis because <inc is .iverse lu il 
cm some moral or philosophic grounds 
(here mas he some reliyiousand aesih<*tic 
leasonsas well far noi using a setvic' |i 
mav be due to ignorance, or due (c* in 
formed (principled) choice hrrccived suh 
yeclive needs (1 e. one's pciccption ol when 
cne IS in need ol mcdKal care) play an im 
portant rsk in seeking health care So. 
clearly iHc *equalr(y ol use approach 
leaves tnusb room lor nKsdi I kat ion rqui 
Is of access must ensure equality ol quah 
u ol care I his conqition i pc'ih.tps ihe 
most diflicuit lo ensure and none of the 
abost measures can capiuic this asjiccl 
adequately In (act as uc shall see below. 
Ihe quality ol care (us fell and realised by 
the paitcAisl has now become an impor 
uiii comporicni ir esaluating ihe elfec 
incness (»1 medical services 
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im tJf HCALTk OU^OME 

The roee^urcs (het we htve ^$cuued to 
fv Alt concerned with equalisation in the 
pfovision of health resources Equality of 
0 %'tcomc attempts to measure the out 
comes or such provisions of health ca% 
rather than merely on the amount spent 
on the vanoiB sections of the society To 
the extent these is equality in health, it 
may be arfued. we may say that equaJity 
of access hu been achiescd Thrs is closely 
ahm to the issue of right to equal health, 
referred to m Sectior) I This ts a much 
largei issue We may measure the out* 
comes of health care provision, say in 
terms of age specific death rates, life ea 
pesiancics, and so on and compare them 
across various populations But sukh com 
|4ri&ons do not recognise the gcnetK. 
cultural and olhei exogenous factors ihai 
have a beaiing on the health of the peo 
pie We do not have a neutral denmiion 
of healih that c«ii be applied lo indivi 
duals from diverse cultural and social 
backgrouds Some individuals may not 
desire, for example, the same years of lifa 
or may (in fact, do) view illnessdifFercntfy 
The dcliiiiiron of gocnl healih is perhaps 
(he most vexing and rruvtraiing of al 
issues In tact, a new moveineni is uking 
place in redefining out">mes'of medical 
iillcrventions Traditionally, ^leiy and ef 
ficui> of mcdKal insiiments wen tnomured 
using cliiucai. physiological and bio 
medical indexes Now the range of out 
comes has been expanded lo include the 
rohowing furitiional status. cmotiotMl 
healih. social mieravtion. cognitive func« 
tion, degree of disability and so on 
the informaiion on i hese van be obtained 
only with (he help of paiients whKh will 
be subjective M i ho ugh i hese are still im 
perleci measures ji is hoped ihat they will 
greatly enable the providers, the emplo 
yers. ihepcilKy makers and other concern 
ed parties (like insurance compamcv) in 
evaluaimg more rigorously the ellec* 
iiveness of ouiiomesof medical sersicex 
Understanding how different interven 
lions affect ('such factors as physical and 
emotional (unction, sosial activity, and 
return to work') will provide a more sen 
siijve gauge of ihe effectiveness of in 
terveniionv Providing such information 
to doctors and patienis may lead to wiser 
decisions " The point made here >s ihai 
use of iradiliunal measures ol outcomes 
to infer Ihe level of access to health care 
IS highly inadequate and is no more con 
sidered saiisfaciory in evaluaimg effes 
iiveness of inedisaf services Iherefoic 
such measures cannoi adequately refleci 
the equably o) access to health care 
achiev^ 

111 

When IS then access to healih care 
equaP and how do we measure ii * hach 
of the above mcntionej measures of 
equality of access fails on many grounds, 


pMoihrty l» naanag SMadt*. The Men- 
liTiaaiioa a^ meauranaA of oead » ceo- 
tril to the peottOiMM of equahty of ac> 
ecu It appevs that neuber equity nor 
need can be defined preciaety Tb what o 
tent each of the mcasitfcs dtccuued above 
answers the two mtenekalcd quesbons. ac 
cess lo whore and access (o what' Should 
we allow uniYcnal access to all forms of 
available and vabdaicd heahh caie services 
or only to select health services' The issue 
IS one of achicvmi a balance between 
hori/omal and venical equity The ducus 
Sion invanably leads us to deTirunf hea It h 
care nccdi. and suU further, to questionmg 
whether each of such needs (however they 
may have been estimated) should neces 
sanly be fulfilled There is in fact yet 
another deeper problem in the whole ex 
ercise, namelyc the presumpiMM m all our 
discussions ihai for every medKil need 
there oust a remedy, even though often 
there is none^ 

It app ear s that it is impossible to define 
basic health Are needs, nnctly speaking, 
for all the individuals la the society It 
vanes from icgion to region and from 
decade to decade because our capablh 1 le^ 
dmlop with changing lechnotogies and 
knowledge-base Wt at any given point of 
tune we are forced to set our prioniiev. 
and decide who shall get what and how 
much Every couairy in the world at pre 
lent has bicn attempting to define its 
basic heali h a re needs, which boils down 
to pnoritiuag the various heahh care pro 
iremmes and each one of them has been 
eipcnmeaiing with a kocnbinttion of dif 
fcreni mechsiisms for ddivenag health 
cart to achieve equity la health care pro 
vision " Some countries have largely 
iclied on market forces lo dcliitr healih 
care, some have chosen to deliver solely 
through public funds, and there are some 
other tountnes which have adopted a 
combination of these two methods to dif 
ferent degrees But what CKt be the 
mechanisms adopted or been eaperimen 
ting with, there has been irtcreasing 
evidence of widening disparity in access 
lo heahh care across various sooal classea 

As for inda. a recent Audy underuken 
on behalf of the Uiprid Bank, laments that 
"ifmatemal aculdnid heahh. rural heahh 
services, and conrti of laJeaious diseases 
are high priorities in government health 
policy, the pobexs hare noi yet been ef 
fekXirely translated into pnonuca** ** 
It finds a strong urban bias lo spending— 
Ihe share of (he urban residents of the 
total pubCik tealih spending is nearly 2 5 
times their share in (he population It^so 
find^ (hai <i«e ImI heahh spending is 
fuller m states ihai are nchor and in (hose 
that have lower mfini mcrtality rates 
States wiih higher mfani mortality rates 
are found spending Imrer per Apita. and 
these stales also have a low per capita in 
some Generally speaking, there is a 
negative relanon beiween infant mortali 
ty rates and date spending The relation 


bttwun ACMM and Mn monaldy rm 
and plan (spaoa) proiecu and capnal) es* 
penditurc are similar Apart ftsmi sui< 
gesung that urban Amending be frozen and 
that expcndiBires are targeted to rural 
areas, it offers two specific suggestions to 
promote equity m health Are '' 

(a) User fees and insuran A An be used 
to support private goods (such u curiiire 
services), with gorernmenl funds allocated 
to programmes ihai provide benefits a 
tending beyond individual (such as com* 
muniAble disease control)and that lend 
themselves to geographi aI targeting, and 
<b) Government should target its Apen* 
diiures effeaively to poorest areu and 
those with the worst healih indicators 
The study urges the Antial government 
to play a much larger role to improve the 
hAlth of Ihe poor, for they Annot Apeci 
much benefits from private sector or in 
suiance Apenditures Such a policy, the 
study suggests, is a better way of dealing 
with the following equity issua 
( a) lb what Atent is public Apendiiure 
targeted to addreu health problerns whose 
mtigaiion would generate benefits beyrmd 
individuaU' and 

<b) 1b what euent is spending targeted 
io socially disadvaniAcd population 
groups who mghi consume lewer hnlth 
services than socially optimal if they had 
to bear the full cost of those rervicn' 
The policy of largeting publK spending 
on poorer avAs with high mortality ratn 
m fact aiiempts to promote equality of 
hAhh outcomes, and also particularly of 
real incoriK Whik, at we ihall elaborate 
laier. the allocation of puWic health 
resources generally has sigrsfiAnt effects 
on hAlth siatus a^ effreieney and equity 
of health sector spading, it b not yet ckar 
as to which of the publK hmlth prog ram* 
mes should have higher preoniiA No one 
would oppose that progrim mes to reduce 
maternal and infant mortality should have 
a higKpnority But as we compete with 
other public health programniA, such as 
contr^ of infectious disAse, how do vre 
set the priorities and ahocaie the 
rvaoutces' 

There are two difficulties here. The first 
one already referred to is that we do not 
know, strictly spAking. what basic hAlth 
Are IS The reeond difficulty is the 
assumption (ihe hope) lhai the market or 
the state could fulfil those needs TiH 
today there is no uiisfactory answer to 
(hese two fundamental issues V».choicea 
will have to be made for allocating 
mourees for various health program m«, 
and they will be arbitrary so long as wre 
do not have satisfactory guidelines that 
will take into account not merely econo 
mic but medical and ethical considera 
lions as well 

lb be medically jMSUfied. ratiuniA deci 
wonv have lu be personalised, because no 
luopaiienik are exactly the tame and the 
an I Ki paled benefilt Of a given procedure 
vary from pancni lo palient 
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medical hner>c«iMs m rtie eou^tmlk 
conudemioitt must mhe latc aceoMBt 
dividual ciicuiiisiancttk balanciaf coeu 
atainst potential benefiu in each paiienL.. 

WUh each procedure, ihe cMl*benefii 
assessment depends so heavily on indi* 
vidual ciccumstances that it is^mou im- 
pCHSiMe to devise medically sound rules 
applicable to a(l patients, tn fad. the lask 
is so formidable that no one has yet of< 
fered a practical suuestlon about how 
personalised ritionini might be carried 
out systematically and on a wide yte 
Shall we then conclude that because 
equity in access to health care can never 
be de n ned to the sat isfaciion of dery coiv 
cerned party, we should abandon our ef- 
fods to define and measure it? The answer 
is an obvious No. While we may differ in 
defmtni basic health care needs of a socie* 
ly. who should gel access to what and how 
much and many other related issues, it is 
possible to ihink of certain aspects of 
health cate whKh are indispensable for 
promoting equality of access to health 
caru They absolutely essential whether 
or not we are able to define clearly our 
ba.sic health care needs and irrc%pective of 
iheeiieni to which we depend on market 
forces to deliver ibe goods. They are: 

(1 ) Pr^nt ion of ill nevv. i h rough health 
education; 

(2) Caring for the paiiems; 

Kegulations to proieei the interests 

ol the pauems as well as the providers. 

Tltftse are intangibles, bui they will con- 
iribute grcailv towards achiering equity in 
health care, and health. PuNic health pro¬ 
grammes will certainly go beyond the in¬ 
dividuals and confer definite beflefiis lo 
Ihe society. Bui we also require some 
syitemK behavioural changei (iiems 2 and 
3 above) which are closely linked with 
changes taking place in the society ai 
large. As UOrand puts ii. '"there is little 
the health service can do to reduce in* 
equality In its use or in the privaie cost 
of that use. The principle determinants are 
largely beyond its control. Rather, they 
stem from basic social and economic in- 
equalitiev’".'' kxjuality of access to health 
care canrwt be achiev^ by merely tamper* 
mg with certajit parameters within he^h 
sector alone; much of the solution ties 
outside the health sector. But ii should 
also be noted (hat changes required within 
this sector lo achine equality of access 
wlU alsu contribute towards achieving 
equality m the broadest sense of the term. 
Clearly, ilemv 2 and 3 mentioned above 
are produsHs of the overall changes tak* 
ing place in the society and they in turn 
bnng about iioinc change chewherc They 
am by themselves qualitative in nature and 
they add to (he quality of health care in 
a way other dements of the system caiv 
not. Quality of care rs perhaps the most 
difficuli to define and measure, but one 
van certainly decompose it into certain 
elements, such as i ho^ mentioned above 
7)sese elements have begun to mdv« 
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& gq^iy of VMM lo hsM CM Whtf 
mkm% It A bfitf comw es g m codi of 
ttae ihne deaeBts. 

PRSVgKnNC liucss 

This raquirea mi ooly medkal bw 
lodal loiervauioru as wdL Someiimca, 
these aiT not iftdmguiahabic for 
eumple, bcahh educaiMM. This it very 
much an aepOES of the sodal mfnstniciuie 
required Ibr soda] welfare: and this is also 
an enectiw tnedieaJ iacervcniion to main* 
tain and promote heohh, Heahh educa¬ 
tion should result in generating more de* 
maod for hcahb care, while ai the same 
time k should alK> ttauli m minimisiiig the 
burden of care (by preventing illness) in 
futum It thus p^orm a dual role It may 
increase the present load of work for the 
physkiaiu and for the state, because it 
may incitase the demand for health care: 
but this will be offset by the reduced in- 
cidenee of ill health in the future Such 
a reduction in the incidence of ill health 
wiil mean asavu^in the society's resour> 
ces whkh become s available for other pro- 
franunes. Hcne^ access to heahh cart wiH 
improve over time, h is in this sense that 
health educatioa pro g r a mmes become 
cost effective, ahhou^ it U not possible 
to measurt precisely how cost effective 
they arc. The level of health education ic 
not only a causative factor in improving 
the access, but it is by itself also an in 
dkaior of achieved quality of access to 
heahh care at a given point of time. 
Health educaiiOA IS aho aimed ml improv¬ 
ing the participation of the people m 
maintaining and promoting their health 
As Hiatt puts it. "(hequaluy and accep 
lability of the outcome |of heahh care 
sysiemj lesi upon the de gr ee of publk par¬ 
ticipation not only in (he decisions them¬ 
selves. but in t he details that leadt to those 
decisions"*^ Thus, progress m health 
education, an effective way of preventing 
illness, is also a good indicator of the pro¬ 
gress we make towards equity in health 
cam Ii will indicaie the qualiiauve im¬ 
provements made in ddnering health cam 
There appears lo be "overwhelming 
evidence of heakb education effect i veness. 
in marked contrast m ihe pauciiy of 
health education efnciency". and this is 
«splamed as due to the fact that "heahh 
educators lack the skilb for educational 
diagnosis, whidi is basic to the selection 
from rnethodologkal options that may be 
applicable to a given stiuaiion".^" 
Howmer, the policy implicatiOA is very 
clear: spend more on beahh education. In 
India, WK have no health education pro¬ 
gramme worth Ks name It hardly reaches 
the masses of the people and especially 
the poor; ibe famous ICMR/ICSSR 
report of 1980 described it as one of the 
most ncglecied areas in the health field, 

In fact, health education van no longer be 
justified purely from humanitarian 
grounds They pUy a c om p te m entary role 


ctmln or It is'* pirt of 

prevoMlve a» weU u prooeinv MigMgy. 
Them ait some who even iigiw that 
"health education strategiet could even 
stand Oft their own as better aliemasivei 
to other intervention options currently 
favouied by health workers".^ It u irue 
that preventive medicine b not alwoyi con 
effective from the siandpoim of ekber the 
sodciy as a whole or (he individual. But, 
in many circumstances, preventive madi* 
cine b cost effective and more attractive 
in termi of its net benefiti than many 
forms of rescue medicine.’’ Cost effec- 
livuness as a criterion poses a number of 
difficulties in evahkating medkal Inicnvn* 
bon. Them are sewal ethical and concep¬ 
tual difficuhies involved in judgments of 
cost effectiveness.’* It is difficuh to ju^ 
the coil effectiveneu of many preventive 
end curative programmes and devdop a 
mixture of them that will most reduce 
levels of morbidkiy and mortality.” In 
view of these, it ii argued here that we 
should accord a high priority for health 
education programmes which will not on* 
ly be cost effective, but can even make 
many competing intervention options 
redundant over a period of lime. 

Cakim. i-oa iHfc Sick 

Whai can we say about "caring* for (he 
iKk? < aring essentially means. "Ibtening 
to the patient, ideniifying and relieving 
aniiciy. recognising and mariaging pain 
and ocher sympiomi, compassionately ai- 
lendiflg to the general and specific needs 
of the patient and family*’.” Caring ii 
even more qualitative than health educa* 
lion, and virtually impossible to measure, 
but can be felt only by the those who 
receive health care. 

It is hard to deny the fact I hat delivery 
of care has become mote institutionalised 
and depersona Used, as Ihe sdenti fic bene- 
fits of medkine have been oitended. As 
one critic puts it, 'as medkine progresses, 
physicians regress*.” Medical care has 
certainly become more commercialised, 
too entrepreneurial and the reputation of 
medkine as a (rusted professkwi as wdl 
as the profession's own view of Us bask 
values have undergone some sigiuficaM 
changes As Reiman puts it while com* 
meniing on ihc state of modern medicine 
m America:’' 

It IS hard to predict what our health cue 
system will iMfc like in ihe year 2000, or 
what the conditions of medkal practice 
will be What seems clear, howem. b that 
physicians wU I have btile opponuoiiy to 
help shape the fuiure il they do not retain 
iheii public credibiliiy... If physiciam 
choose to act from sdf-interast. or even 
if they merely pul rhemselves in poshiorw 
that suggest setf-imcrcsi, ihey risk dunag- 
mg (hen most preck>iu possessions—Ihe 
irust and respea of their patients and ihe 
esteem of the general public 
There has been an increasing level of 
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Sm 4 iwooft a* dKd for (Mi 4aBriM 
(ioiL* Some how iffMd thu (he inequi- 
ly wHhin (he profeuloii Uedf. meosuitd 
in (entu of the dincwniiol re«vdi phyii* 
done Kcdw; hju been ooe of the comso 
for the pRoem dhhtfmony in the lysmn.* 
Mooy solufiooe hew been oflered depen* 
diflf upon whit they consider to be the 
root ceuset A very widdy held view is 
(hei there is somethini inhcicntly con* 
trodictory b c tni w i science ond humonits 
between technolopy end eomptssion. 
Anolher expUnetion for the Uck of com* 
pudon omoQg the physicians h that ibdr 
education has become very narrow owr 
a period of lime^' The list of such fac* 
ion can be otiended. ThephystdanbeiAi 
lately a reOealon of society exhibits the 
basic values gowminf the tocieiy. As 
Click puls It:’* 

(he fundamenial probkmi lie for (h< ommi 
part outside the medica] esubUshmeat. 
within Mcieiy as a whole... The siudcm*i 
basM; motivations, goals, codes of ethics, 
and concern for others are already 
established when medical studies begin, 
and the medkal Khool must work wkhiB 
ihese major constraints. Unfortanaidy. 
medtcal iraining can disillusion and imder 
cynical O'en some quite decent students, 
but rarely can it convert a basically 
self centred and cgoiMJC person into a 
humtmiarian 

The question is; can science train in* 
divIduaU for moral behaviour better than 
religion can? As western societies chang* 
ed from being religious to secular socie¬ 
ties. changes also occurred in the goab 
and behaviour of their diixcns; **the crisis 
of humane medicine is the resuh of the 
failure of secular democratic societies to 
inculcate moral and ethical values into 
their educational systems".*' VSte must 
address I he issue of base education 
towards ethical and moral values from in¬ 
fancy onwards. That might be achieved 
either wiih religion as a means or with 
some other substitute. But the training in 
ethical valti>.*s is an urgent need. To use 
Click's expression again, *'our societies 
must come to grips with this problem, 
because this problem tramcendi medicine 
it threatens the very fabric of (our|soc. lal 
structure and its future".^ 

Click's diagnosis of the bask problem 
and his suggestions are not new. Many 
have made these suggestions in one way 
or another. In fact, the following words 
of the ECMR/ICSSR report of I9C0 ref¬ 
lect the same diagnosis of the malady:'' 
Heahh care differs from other socieui ac- 
liviiKs in ihe greater opectations of the 
public that m addition to lechnica] com¬ 
petency personnel should haw an abiding 
spirit of social service and should bring 
concern and humanity to bear on their ac¬ 
tivities Unfonunately, ihecurreni trends 
in this regard are far Irom happy. The im¬ 
personal caHousness which is br^ in large 
hostntaK is spreadtng and the system is 
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md eoetigg. the pdbfe di«MhftrHaB 
■gMMl dwic traidi la gwlfat gad 
gwaduij... ibeoalyuwyisaoMfietheee 
tienda and reiafoes (he heahh sovicB wkh 
a spirii of le r vic a This is pertly ■ respon- 
iibiUty of irainiag process. 

PaorKTINC PATltMtS* Al«0 PtOVIOkRS* 
jMTlUSrg 

TlM third lOdiipettsabk ekment for 
esubhsbing an equitable and luscainable 
heahh care system is to introduce checks 
and legulaiioAs to proiaci the inieresis of 
the patients as wdl as (hep rowdm. This 
is reqiiircd whether or not the heahh care 
industry is marka-drivea or cantraVy con- 
irotied. The inportaoce of a Coosumer 
Protection Act in de fc vffing • better quali¬ 
ty of cue cannot be ever •enphastied. We 
have emeied an era in which high-tech¬ 
nology' has become indcspcnseble for the 
survival of the medkal indusi ry. Bui i his 
has also bd to overuse of technology, 
whkh forces the patients lo spend more 
than necessary. Overuse of lectanofogy in 
ucaiment could be due so tnwral reasons. 
Awry importaat reason eouU be that the 
concerned physician may be having a 
financial stake in leforriog his paiiems to 
• particular facihiy.** This has been 
observed to take pU« all owr the world. 
Wide variations in the use of s^reral 
medical procedures have been docu¬ 
mented across the regions m the US even 
after coraroUmg for tewriiy of iOness.'' * 
This has led to the question whether the 
differences rtfleci unnecessary costs in 
high-use areas or lets than optimal care 
m low-ine areas. Thu has been one of the 
imporiint reasons for the reiso t d em¬ 
phasis in the developed countries on the 
assessment of effectiveness and ouloomes 
(discussed in Section Ilf, 

The other factors that cooiribsMe to 
overuse of technologies and procedures 
•re: pressures from patients or family, 
peers and supervuorv (he conwnience of 
(he tests ordered, the desire to avoid 
malpractice claims, physicians’ personal 
whims and practices, curiouiy about leti 
results, iuortnee of characieibtio of 
tests, eio" * The physicians* "inordioaie 
zeal for certainty" isgbo a leading cause 
of ocessive leiting Many tests are carried 
out merriy to confirm a di^nosu that is 
virtually certain, ahh^ugh it cannot be 
said that aO dupbeate teuing n icdundaru: 
smeral studie have found "virtually no 
differerKe in value between treaimeni 
without further testing and the perfor¬ 
mance of more ieMs" *' There is ik> easy 
way to solve ihKproMem. The causes are 
many and it is imincably knked with the 
training given to deal with urvertajiMy 
Any cut in testing capacity may seriously 
affoct the quality of decisions taken, Bui 
the question still remains; at whai point 
will the restrkiion on testing impede 
quality? 1b thts end. we need "cbnical 
trials, decisaon analyses, and chnical* 
efficacy projects based on literature 
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aMMMj; a^ "the pokcMW ictmifo 
it thh pMnstakim laMumem ace iha 
pieasvttkM of M^^ualh y care and the , 
dsanaelliRi of the ichmuccs stvod Into 
Meting that we dean caeemial and into the 
provision of baik Mrvkee"^* SometlaMS 
it is not kiwwm vhaha or not to cow time 
with the Hfe-usuuniRi procedures for a 
paiieni.*^ In su^ siiuaiiMU the question 
IS who should take the dediioo (the pa- 
lieni or hii surrogafo or (he physkiani). 
to continue or discontinue such iceai- 
ments whkh nay end the patient's Nfo? 
Cloning informad conseni b Indeed a 
very compikaad matter, to say (he least 
The right of a patient lo accept or refoie 
recommended irettrneM requires caieful 
assaament of his or ha capacity (in tans 
of skills such as communicating a chofcA 
understanding relevant information, afK 
predating the current shuation, and hs 
cor u cqu en ces, and manipulating informa¬ 
tion rationally) to take a decision.^ 
Cempetent paieats may also make 'Irti- 
ilonal chokes* for seve^ reasons, some¬ 
times supported by physielaas 
themidves.*' 

The point made here ii (hat it k time 
we looM into these maiten more closely 
and rrolted procedures (hrough consen* 
lus to protect ihe iniertsts of both the pro¬ 
viders and (he patienis. It is true that dif¬ 
ferent pandi at' operti will oficn disagraa 
Proteoing the iiMcrtsts of the paikMt and 
the providen necessarily involves a re- 
dennition of outcomes of medical inter¬ 
ventions. as mentioned earlier. Several 
cases of malpractice, negligence, and 
overuse of technology rtsulling in ir¬ 
reparable losses, physical and/or other¬ 
wise to the patients, have been reported 
almost everyday. It is equally importani 
to recognise the intereus of the providers 
of health care as wdl. and be cautious in 
Maming them for all the ills of (he sysion. 
Nkk (the patients as well as ihe providers) 
need access to justice in protecting our 
heahh and lifo While we are being forc¬ 
ed to rely more and more on market forces 
to obtain healih care, as is done in in- 
dusirialised countries, we must also have 
(be checks and legulaiions that ihey have 
developed to ocmtiol (he behaviours of the 
providers of health care. The variovs pro- 
fesuonal bodies should come forward and 
work together in enforcing such legu* 
laiofy measures. The Indian Medkal 
Asssociation is noi in favoiaof including 
mcdKal profession under the purview of 
the Consumer Protection Act (COPRA, 
19961. for reasons ihai are not difTicuh to 
imagine^ li shmild be noted that (he 
mcdKal ethics of the physioans and thor 
employers . the paiients and the policy¬ 
makers are rarely identical and ihU dif- 
ferenct is likely to have advene efTcai oa 
society as such "The real issue", as one 
cniic pul M m:enily, *'is almost never who 
should go (0 (he court, but what decision 
musi be madg who should n*ake (he deci¬ 
sion. and on what basis".** 
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RaiiQruni k inevitable How iu (he 
mei kei should be allowed to tike eve of 
miontiig heaUh care j$ a hotly debated 
maitex (n some market economies, as in 
the US, one can see an increasing support 
from certain sections Jor more centraJisa 
tion of funds in delivering health care ** 
At the sanicitnie. we abo notice that (here 
ir? tendencies m certain ot her dmloped 
countries. a» m UK for example, to apply 
more market principles for delivering 
health care*^ 

Providing equal access tc heahheare 10 
all sections of the society is fraught with 
all kinds of compksc cunc^tual. measure' 
ment as well as ethical problems While 
we must continue to find better ways of 
deHrung vuch concepts and measuie them, 
we should simuluneously pay acteniion lo 
preventive and promotive programmes 
(such as, health educaiionk 'caring* for 
ihc patients, and proteamg the interests 
of the consumers and providers These 
three aspects are only illusirauve There 
may beoihei such indispensable elements 
' for developing a fair health care system 
It IS said that the health care system is an 
organitm "Uesperitcly in need of a cen 
traJ nervous system that can help it cope 
With the complexities of modern medh 
cine'*'^ Such a Ventral nervous system* 
coruiKing of elements luch as those 
discussed rn Section HI is essential 
whether or not we have faith in market 
forces in delivering health care Such a 
Ventral nervous system' is atso needed for 
sustaining the health care sysieni, whether 
or not It IS sutrering Irom a seriout com 
crisis, lack of manpower, over use of 
technology, or such other undesirable 
phenomena Ultimately, the political and 
community commitment and invohenKm 
will determine the "foundai ions for a just 
health cate system*' 
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b*AW«i from A DiAty by Syama Prasad Mookcrice. Oxford UmvcrsMv Press. 


Calcutta, pp 240 + VIM. R$ 300 

SVAMA PRASAD MOOK& RJEE dted id 
A Kashmir sub jad exactly 40 years ato 
Perhaps tbe faciljties available in that sub* 
jail were madequaie< perhaps ihere was 
aKo some absent mindedness on the pan 
of the auihoriises over there Whatever 
that be« his death provided bigois of one 
particular hue an opportunity to keep 
tarseting at Sheikh Abdullah It is possi 
Me to speculate whether Jau«harlaJ Mehru 
himscir had femonsiraied wxh any sersotis 
nesv with ihe Sheikh for Ihe latter's ap 
pareni failure lu look after the health of 
the Jana Sanjth leader, (hereby creaimi a 
(utfSe < f ffdrr for i he comer val ive opposa 
tion < onceivably whai raised NehruS 
greater hackles was the Sheikhs emet 
gcncc as ihi I ion of Kashmir That was 
compitiuon. for was not the valley 
Nehru s pocket borough'* Matters soon 
Clime to a head m Kashmir, it was Sheikh 
Abdullahs turn lo get arrested and 
suhstituied, as the state's chief minister, 
by a commsin crook It has been an 
altogether <.heuuered history since then 
Jt the Amencans, to whom we have 
already surrendered comprehensively our 
economic sovereignty, now keep rapping 
us on the knuckles and try to pry Kashmir 
loose from the tentacles of the Indian ar 
my, the haughciness of the Nehru (*andhis 
could be largely held lo be responsible for 
(hat development A not insigmficanc 
share of the blame would however belong 
to Che myopic communalius for whom 
Syama Prasad Mookrrjce, partly on AC 
couni of the manner of his death, became 
a kind of martyr philosopher 

AU that was in the lap of the future 
chough rhb comptlation of diaries 
Mookerjee kept, some in English and 
some in Bengali (presented here m English 
translation), and tonsr letters esc wrote to 
the governor of Bengal and the viceroy of 
India, covers the period between 1939 and 
1944. before his emergence as a full 
fledged politician on ihe rutional scene 
The diaries and letters have no particular 
literary ment. nor do they encompaksany 
noteworthy refleciions on contemporary 
political issues 1hei; interest lies 
eisewhero Mookerjee fitted into the sun* 
dard mould of pre independence Indian 
politicians, whose preferences and pre 
judices were narrowly deiermiiKd by sec 
tartan and provincial considerations 
KiUtici was the avocation of society's 
superstructure, and the diaries restal the 


milieu of A Cakuiu based practitioner 
of the art who was. at about the tune. 
endeawMiring to make the grade from 
being a run of the mill provincul poliii 
cun to a leader of some national suture 
in the case of Mookerjcc. a luriher pro¬ 
cess oft ratutoon was Ai work Hchadhii 
early ground mg ui acAdeente poliikcs. his 
drifting into poliiics proper was a siep>by 
step dlcrnalisaiion of that rok The 
British were shfdid impersakfls Of course 
they took to i he simagcm of divide and 
rule as a duck takes to water But they abo 
opted for 4 second devi^a. the selective 
corruption of the indigenous gentry, en 
suring (or the latter a bad name Two 
arenas which they opened up for native 
corruption were educational adminisira 
tion and loul self gmernmeni In the 
contoit of Bengal, the instil utiOAt seketad 
for the respective pwrpoKS were the 
Umvtrsiiy of Calcutta and the Calcutu 
Corporation The corporation was cap 
lured at its inception by the Congiess par* 
iy« It has remained a den of venality ever 
since The llDiversiiy of Cakuiu became 
the fief of Asuiosh Mookeryee and his 
family Syama Prasad Mookerjcc. (he sc* 
cond von of Sir Asuiosh, was a man of 
academic ciedntuls and had both ability 
and ufent in ample proportions The fact 
however remains that he inherited the 
univrrsity fiefdom, and the advantages 
Rowing from it had the hallmark of 
unearned income He became vkc 
chancellor of the univcraiiy at a retaiively 
young age and occupied that position for 
long years Even after he stepped down. 
Tie remained ihe king maker As these 
diaries bear witness, the peiiiest appoini 
ments in the university had io be cleared 
wHh him His voation With ho successor, 
who was. to boot, t Muslim, was because 
the latter, how dared he. tried to iniiuie 
measures whic h cut athwart the doctrine 
of indisputability of Mookerjee's sacro 
^Kt oitra consiiluliona] sutus Confor 
ming to the sundard practice in the 20s 
and 30s. Mookerjee suried out as a Con 
gresv politician But he soon had bis pnv 
blems The Commune Award and Ihe 
Ciovernmeni of India Mi 1935 arrived 
The Muslims constituted the majoriiy of 
Bengal’s population Kdlowing the 1937 
provincial assembly ekciions. for 
whatever reason the Congiass high com 
nund did not give perrnjsion to Sarai 
Chandra Bose to form acoahtion with the 


Krishak Prvja Party leader. A K Faalul 
Huq Huq migrated lo the Muslim 
League. whKh began, with great flourish, 
to ruk the roast of provincial autonomy 
Noi aliogeiher unreasonably, Ihe League 
wanted a share of the educational pte, 
ther^ entering into an aniagonishc reU- 
iionship with the Mookerjee family, 
Syama Prasad Mookerjee knew that the 
C pngress. on e nsibly still very much a par* 
ly of nationalism and secularum, would 
have link heari to back him in his pnvaie 
battle against the League. He iherefoiv 
travelkd toward the direction of Viruyak 
Savarkar's Hindu Mahasablsa. ii wasa ba 
like switching from one salon to another. 
These dianes provide inirresiing dcuilt 
as much of this phaK in Mookerjcc*! 
political career as of the briitk nature of 
contemporary Bengal politic! As is only 
to be expected, there are several itferencat 
to Subhas Chandra Bose and Sarai Chan* 
dra Bose and. less often, to B C Roy. 
Mookerjee*! adminiion of Subhas Bose 
as a person and as a brilliani mobiliser of 
mass emotion finds full expression in the 
diaries, so too does his immense disbke 
of what Mooketjee considered Boi^s uc* 
iM of appeasing the Muslim kaderihigk 
ctemphfied in live manner he went about 
conducting Cakut(a Corporation iffam. 
There is, predictably, sirong condemna¬ 
tion of Mahatma Oandhi's disscmbfing 
uance following Subhas Bose's ihumpini 
victory irt the Congress party's previden* 
tial eledions m 1939 But this was noi on 
account of any natural sympathy for 
radical siirfings within the Indian Ka* 
tional Congress, it was Bengali chauvi* 
nisffl m full bloom 

By far the most mieresiiAg section of 
the dianes concerns the story of h^ Sarai 
Chandra Bose, in laic 1941, succeeded in 
wooing A K haziul Huq away from the 
cluiches of the Muslim League, and how 
he hammered out a broad based so<alked 
'progressive coalition* consoling of Huq's 
followerv Suspended' Congressmen (that 
IS those belonging to the provincial Con¬ 
gress committee controlled by the Bo$e 
brother* and suspended by the parly high 
command, as opposed to od hoc Con- 
greesmen. meaning (hose belongini to the 
pnTvuicuU committee nominaiod, on an ad 
hoc basis, once more by the high com¬ 
mand) and even Hindu Mahasabhaites 
kke Syama Pra&ad Mookerjcc. At lhat 
juncture, ideology wras obviously nosi 
vaguely defined, and the ease with which 
pohiiLians changed their party labcb 
strongly suggests that the inbe of Bhgjan 
Lais, tkvi LaU and Bansi Lais art the 
most genuine legatees of India's political 
iradiiion iohn Herbert, the Bengal gover¬ 
nor, could not but swear in such a minis* 
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4uetiOft of 5m Ctundra Bose ia the 
couticii of Ainisten. and that too in 
charie of ihe home depanment, was oui 
of the question. He was therefore eonw* 
niently aricxed under the Defence of 
India Rules and put away. His followers 
went into the f ovemmeni aloof with Hoq 
and Mookerjee; Mookariee was dcsifnaied 
the rmance minisier. His diaries narrate 
in espansivt deuil the hollowness of so- 
called provindal autonomy: chetnimsters 
were little more than dummies; British 
eivil servants, directly advisini the gover¬ 
nor and in turn directly advised by him, 
conducted the administration much k- 
cording to iheir owip whims. Apologists 
on behalf of the imperial rulers might 
argue that since a war was on. aisd the 
Japanese were knocking at Bengal's 
borders, no risk couM be ukeo and 
minisien carried away by narrow p«rxKk 
emotions had to be restrained. Be that as 
it may. these diaries somewhat come to life 
while describing the tension that steadily 
built up on the issue Matters wore 
brought to a head by the wholesale arrest 
of Congreu leaders m August 1942 and 
the subsequent mass upsurge all over the 
country. The Bengal ministers belortging 
10 the 'progressive coalition' government 
watched helplessly as the polKC went on 
the rampage, picking up indiscriminately 
young men and women>^arrK)ngsi them 
Subhai Bose’s devout followers as well as 
OfihcdA Congrcsamen-^ajid indulging in 
homndous repressive measures. The next 
grim sequel waithefamirteor I94J which 
look the toll of five million lives. Bengal 
had 1 good crop that year and was by no 
means deficit in food in normal parlance 
Bet the British panicked; they were wor¬ 
ried that roost of Ihe harvest would fall 
inio the hands of the advancing J ap anese; 
orders were issued banning inier-dlsirki 
movement of food and boats were seieed 
to enforce the ban. Public procurement, 
which could have been facilitated by the 
ban on intcr-dtstrict movemeni. was never 
aeriously triad: the civil servants perhaps 
did not care and the ministera, although 
they would not admit It even to them* 
rolw were inexperieiKed. 

Syiroe Prasad Mookerjee was perapke- 
cious eiwugh. He resigned in Novembv 
1942, and the progreuive coaliiion 
mnuiry fidUpyrl soon after. Tlse Musbm 
League maRhed back into Writers' 
Building and was seen to be in cha/gc u 
the time of Ihe famioa Thai hardly cost 

them much in terms of futuie mums. 
Mookerjee had several fiustic things to 
»y though about the nk and the 

ro4e played by the British governor and 
aodor civH service in messing up the 
famine administraikm. 

The appeodix to the volume carries the 
leal of four leiiert, three to the governor 


lioa; It also Utdudea the t«u of the stau* 
mem he issued on the day he resigned. 
These are long^no question the poliii* 
ciaas had iimc at ihetr disposal then~ 
and full of regulaiion fubninaiioru against 
the inequities of foreign rule and foreign 


DESPITE the availability of innumerable 
monographs on religion and naiionelism 
in modern India', the subiect does not 
veem exhausted ever primarily b e caus e of 
Its rcforancc even to the present day. The 
freedom struggle which ervded in the 
bifurcaiioa of the subcontinent of India 
demoAstrated the eiietH to which religious 
passron. genuirse or otherwise, could be 
overplayed to attain the goal of Pakistan 
which, in fact, queuioned the basis of the 
naiionaJist campaign itself, folitically. 
Jinnah's damour for a separate state on 
the basts of 'the two nation theory’ was 
probably justified; but the fact that the 
proposed fbkistan. divided internally on 
fun^menul grounds, was untenable 
became true with us dismembermem m 
I9JI following the creation of Bangla¬ 
desh. So. the 1971 division uf Pakistan 
shows, mrer ofw. the fragility of the so* 
called unity based on religious homo¬ 
geneity. In other words, the process con¬ 
tributing to or destroying a nauon and na¬ 
tionhood appears more complex than we 
veem to think. 

RdigKxi projecting a parocular *world* 
view* IS probably one of the sigcuficani 
forces cementing a bond among the other¬ 
wise disparate groups under a specific 
htstoricaJ coniimciuft. What is suggested 
here IS that the saose combination of 
forces may oca work favourably at tines 
and hence religion may not always be 
crticial in grasping the dynamio of a 
specific situaiion. Since there is not a 
uraii-iackfl formula in eipiraniiig the role 
of reltgkm in polhics in a tnnsiikmal 
society like India whai it therefore ancum* 
bent on a scholar striving to uataihuai the 
conplcuty of the rolattOAShip is to uke 
into account the socio-pc4ilKal and eco 
oomk procsses both In their spattal 
dimensioo and kmg-term perspective 

The book wderlining the intimate in- 
teeacikui between rehgioo and natiomhtm 
in modern India u a serious endeavour in 
this direction; t her e f or e ngi only is the at¬ 
tempt thought'provoMng. by raising new 
types of questions, (he author has also 
added altogether na* dtmcrttMMls to the 
enquiry itsdf. Compr isi n g articks abendy 
pubhshed. the bock builds up an argu* 
meni drawing on the coraplet micrpfay of 


this half<cntury. 

Up to a point, these diaries enlighten, 
but they are a Iso frightening: they reveaJ 
the narrewness of the space an ardhetypal 
Indian poliiictan's miiid used to occupy 
in the pit-independence days. 


tacion influencini India's soao-economic 
and political development over the years. 
In order to ’lie together in the ihMght 
the pest, the present and the fuiure'* 
(p 111 . the eishor considers "the forma* 
lion of modan state of India" as an im* 
portant aent in the traruformaiionof the 
world system. The sutemeni underlining 
the significance of the emergence and 
firmness of the democraiic pobtical forces 
in the post-1947 Irwlia brings oui the 
author's uncritical faith in the western 
liberal democracy. The argument therefore 
runs that despite the recrudescence of 
violence challenging the very bans of 
Indian democracy, the future of India ss 
a defflocratic polity is well secure precise¬ 
ly because of the vibrant nature of the 
politM;al iflsiilutions susiairuni the sp- 
propnate valu e system. Otvoi the elections 
41 regular intervals, the argument seems 
viable and the erfeciivenos of (he ap¬ 
parently well-entrenched pdiiJcal inslilu* 
tkms in strcngihening democracy U there¬ 
fore well^emonstrated. 

What is howmer p roblematic is (he view 
that political insiituiions nourishing the 
democraiic spirit m a people embedded 
m the so-called primordial value system 
failed to pro^e an effective lUernative 
system of ihoughi despite the triumph of 
modernisation in India, both during the 
freedom struggle and after. 'The author ex* 
plains the failure of the poliiical institu¬ 
tions in terms of 'utopias in conflict' 
Although the term utopia has ivM been 
adequately speti-oui. Embree deHnes the 
concept as the aspired goal based on 
idealism. According to him. religion and 
nationalism provide two competing v^ 
sions of just societies; coiKeptuafly. 
however, religious vUioAS of the goc^ 
soddy can never be coterminous with the 
nationaittt one and hence Ihe tensions 
which shape the social and poliiical life 
of the people In question. The process 
(hus unfold leads inoiorably to conOict 
highlighting the two differeni world- 
views—one based on religion and the 
other on naikmaUsm. Such a distinction, 
though purely analyiic, may be misleading 
at times becMie 'reli^oo and naikma- 
Iram*. u the author poiius out. "rain force 
each other" (p 7) In every society more to 


Religion and Nationalism 

Bidyul Chakrabarty 

(Jiopiaa la fiooniei: Krt^fion and NaiionaNam ia Modem India by 
A T Embree; Oxford University Press, Delhi. 1992; pp xii + 144. R$ j75. 
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■Ml, te uriiftoA piwiM • 
tiMide stnMlure of ortiiritttioB acM i)w 
HibcondMm of India* luttioftiJitfi ap- 
pcvcd invindNe in Um amUiriciah caifr^ 
ptifD. nod hence nacionalbm ud re Upi on 
were eonpkinent4r> (o each other at one 
iMl; ai another, rehpon and natMoahsn 
drawifli on the respective world-views, 
paved the irawad for conflict of maaai« 
proporliona, evinced pankularly duriof 
the Hindu-Muslim commumJ ciicount 0 \ 
What U thus letenU is the canpio nature 
of the imcnciion between itlifiDn and na> 
honalism whkh can never be undeisiood 
a«iely by lefcrence to *uiopiu in conflict*. 
Despite the apparent viabil iiy of the for- 
mulaiioa. much of the ioiricaciei of the 
dialopicaJ network between retitsM and 
nationalism can iherefore oever be iraa- 
ped. if not mUjtfdted* in relation to the 
fast chanpinp locio^conomk and peli- 
lical reality. So^ what ii neoeasary ia Ihis 
cooieit b to focus on the iaterplay of fac¬ 
tors and not on a iin|le f^tor only. 

All hough the introductory section of 
ihe book has so many loose ends It senes 
a useful intellectual purpose by striving 
to review the interaction bet ween religion 
and politia in the changed scenario. The 
luihw has a point when he argues that 
religion and p^ilics continue to be deci¬ 
sive in the lodil and poNiical life of the 
contemporary India despite India being 
secular. The afgumeni. thus mode* hinges 
on familiar assumptions relaiing lo the 
nature of India'i secularism which entails 
both tolerance and coercion. As a value 
of the Constitution, secularism is a highly 
cherished ideal champiomi^ oqual respect 
for all religions. In practice, howew. 
secularism is nothing but to/i 
which appeared iignificaAi in the events 
following the demolition of I he controver¬ 
sial Babri moaque ia December last year. 
Despite the irreparable damage the 
December episode caused, for many sup¬ 
porting (he Hindu resurgmcc it was a 
aruggk to establish Hindu cukuraJ hege¬ 
mony over society and to redress the 
hisiorical humiUatioa of Hindus in the 
past. The immediate outcome of such an 
engineered effort b the polarbacion of 
commuDilies and religion consoUdaiing 
the divisions. At one level, such a process 
is a threat to India’s muli*-cuhuril sodo- 
poUtical life; at another, it breads and 
Histaini hatred among the comnuruiks 
dbrupcing the highly cherbhed ideal of 
communal harmony in a sodeiy which 
suffered heavily in the wake of the 1947 
partition. So. whatever the oMriii of 
religion as an organising tool, its uiilba- 
tioa for specific potitkaJ gains may lead 
todbasirou5<onsaquenc& 'Die notion of 
*tiiopia’ has therefore to be handled 
carefully since it runs the rbk of being 
manipulated to saibfy narrow poliUcal 
aiau. Similarly, naisonalism as an orgiAis- 
Ing principle projects a world-view which 



on the dwwttinfaa. Offeodve aaaoaa- 
Ib ortneedduring the Caacifl aggrcKion. 
for itMUM conocas a plaa Bad attack oa 
(he bask human oustance and hence the 
utopia it puts forward b aeiihH socially 
oKoufigiBg nor poBticaUy w e lcom e ; 
while defensive nationalisca ia the free¬ 
dom Aruggle s gainst the lubjugaiing col- 
oaial pMr unfolds processes* coruidend 
signfkaM for the advanconeni of human 
race is such. Thb brief dbcussion shows 
that despite the analytical value of ilw 
concept *uiopiaV iu eipUaatory capadty 
depends a great deal on how k b utiliicd 
to articulaie a s^fic situation. So, Em- 
leer by vndcrhmng the importance of 
iiopia as an intellectual category has 
revived the debate initialed by JCarJ 
Maanheim with the puMicaiion of 
40kofoiy end t/ropie in the I9)0s. 

For thoee not acquainted with the con¬ 
temporary Indian leahty the book serves 
4 useful purpose Not only is the erercise 
an endeanour to apply a particular model 
of analysis k also previdei a ihortMtgh ac¬ 
count of whai had happened in Indb in 
(he last decade. Embiee deserva apprecia¬ 
tion for having collated rdevaM informa¬ 
tion to build his story which b at best a 
fantasik lournalistk accouni. The book, 
though dealing with more or has famibar 
eveotv is an eye-opener lo many of us 
reluciaiu to see iheaoeM to which reli gion 
and nattonahsm* as idrotogical prinapich 
can be devasiMiag under a favounMe 
confluence of factors. Apart from high* 


1^1^ ‘pediaiSke conaegtiwee 
ipcdfic kindi of world-vim. the 
abo diiws our atientkm to the 
of hbiorical warn over time For tam 
pie. HindU'Mtiskm chasm which* Miec' 
aim, caused the 1947 divuion remains i 
oucsil fMtor ia India’s socioisoliiical kh 
even today despite the high cost of ihi 
partiiioA. What b however new b Iht 
uiibsaiion of such • well-entrencM 
schism for (be creaiion of mutually la* 
elusive vote-banks which are manipulawd 
by Ihe opinion-makers to satbfy ihr 
preferred poh tkal aims The process, thui 
unbashed. will not only tuiuin the age- 
old fissure between ihe communiliei for 
political dividends bui also aggravate the 
ikuaiiOA further by linking the presaM 
with ibe pasi aitribuiing t history' «o 
communal disharmony. Hence whai 
began as a mere aberration of history 
be co H K i a pan and pared of India'i 
sodo<uhunl life. Underlying this aigu* 
racni lies the assumpiion that commun^ 
sdusffl is the produci of a particular sodm 
economk and poliikil meumorphosA 
Onplic the apparem validity of such a 
fomulat ion. t he argument a ppearS slt^* 
ly hmiied in scope given the recent resaar- 
dies showing that 'communalism b more 
a created than natural phenomenon*. Sft 
though the compilation may not have pro¬ 
vided a satbfactory csplanaiory schema 
(he fliercbe i$ commendable because K hae 
drawn our aiteniion lo the major faciott 
shaping Ihe prevalent lono-economk and 
political bfe of India. 
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SAGE 


I'l ihli'-lin s (;} t]i( 
I olf'-.'siotial 
Sot'iai Stnctift’s 


DECOLOHiZATIOM AND DEVELOPMENT 
HM Svgrai Redslofxd 
MAXARAHO PARANJAPE 

f orty-Sff ytai% after independence. India *5 stru^sle to achM svaraj (or selfhood) 
onvonousfronl$-econcpiic.poktical,culhjral-6 for frem over Given the powerful 
and pervosrve presence of Western ideas of modemky, the need for decolonizaiion 
tsastascncioday asit wres itGancfiis time 

Written as an edended unasmary dialogue between sludent end teacher, this 
absortiing book aeales space for the neo-Gandhbri perspective in Client 
debates cndecoloni 2 a(ion and development it cn(icailye«amines the relevance 
of Gandw's ideos while (onrigcajesUorts such os TITio are we^ What is the natire 
of ou rdal onship with the Wesl7 s meant by decofomzahon^ 

944pages• 990K 140nvnPRsns (doth)•Ra 19S (paper)# 1999 




SAGE puBucATtom otetA wvatb uurreD 


Potl Bos 421$. New Delhi 110 04$ 
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AlCREDIT LYONNAIS 

BOMBAY BRANCH 


(In thousands of Indtan Rupees) 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT MABCH Jt. J993 


NOTFS 


fUPmt AMU 

LIABlLJTJluS 

CipiiftI 

Rnerw and surplus 

Deposits 

Borrowinfs 

Other ItabihMA end 
ptovisiuni 


Cuh end beluues with 
ReMrve Bank of India 
Balances with banks 
and iDoney at call and 
short notice 
Imtstments 
Advances 
Fiwd SMCtl 
Othef assets 


H 

KO A V 
ltd) A 10 
Mel A II 
12 


l$A492 1^492 

IS2J9) 91^-74 

).009.M8 2.S2).4}| 

994.949 ^U4t 

222.IM IKt.944 

4.^5454 


Commit li^ihties 
Bills for coHedion 


The accompanyiAi notes arc an inietral pan of this uaiemenc 


1 

210.672 

mjm 

295A40 

20ij26 

I.5M.9M 

901.291 

I.98M49 

941.727 

A6)3 

8.445 

444,9IM 

1)9.421 

4MiM 

}.054.794 

2.010.861 

2.)44.)42 

28.150 

7.900 


1 P)?OF/7*/8Ml AOS5/9CCOWrTO/? 7//A 

11 ENDED MABCH S/, /99S 

1 

NOTfcS 


1992 

INfAMf. 




Inicrvsi earned 

14 

615,710 

466.182 

Other itKome 

15 

2’,7|8 

(6.121) 



649.428 

440.061 

KXI*8.MUITI Kl. 

Inieresi expended 

14 

153,178 

288.106 

Operaiini expenses 
Provisions and 

17 

35.608 

44 8)4 

lontingensif^ 


141.221 

60.941 



3 30,007 

191.881 

PHUFH 

Net profit lor the year 

K8» 

99A2I 

64 178 

Piofil brouaN forward 


65.514 

1181) 


1 

1 

164.917 

97.991 

API'HfN*RlAII(kNs 
rraasfer to siatuiory 




reserve 

) 

19.884 

I).216 

Rcmrlted to Head Oflkc 


34.202 

19.2)9 

Balance carrio] forward 

) 

110.851 

65.516 



164.91? 

97.991 

The atsompanyini notes 

are an iiMetral pari of rhis siaicrneni 


Arthur Andersen A Assoiiaies 
Chanerad Ara>uniants 

Sd/- 

Vijajr Sahni 
ftrtner 


C redii lyonnass 
Bombay Branch 

Sd/. 

JM Gk(»vanfietii 
C«en«rai Manaaci 


Bombay 
June 7. 199) 
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A] CREDIT LYONNAIS 

m BOMBAY BRANCH 


NOTES TO THE FtNANCIAL STATEMENTS AS AT MARCH i/. i99S 

(bi thousands of Indian Rupees) 



1 . Summary of Si^ifironl Aceuanlui^ 

(a) Oeneral 

The accompanying nnancial lUienicnis have been prtparH 
on the histofkal coat basia and eoftform id the aiaiutory 
prcwiaiona and pracikea pievaifing in thecouniry. 

(b) rmnaacliona invc^ving foreign eachange 

(i) Monetary assetv and liabilhiei have been iranslaicd 
at ilv eachangc rvo pr^aUing at the dose of the yar. 
fiO Inciene and eicpendiiure iiemv have been irenaJaied 
H( the exchange fates peevaihng on the date of the 
itnn>action. 

tiM) hofir or loss on outsianJing forwanlvOnliacls base 
l«.*en avvouitietl on an accrual basis 

(c| liivf'simenrs 

IflvtstMiciils urcvaliK'd at I he lus»ci ol com «ji niadci value 

(tl) Advaik^cs 

(i) PiiiviMOn liir doubtful odvances have been made to 
ihe^iatisfaciionnfiheauditon The prvvruon has been 
made based on managements eMrmarea of potcniial 
exposure and taking »mo accouiM guHkUncstsnMd by 
(he Oovcrnmcni ol India and the Reserve Sank nl 
li>dia. The provision has been itKluded under oeher 
liabilities and provisions 

(ii) Advance* are shown net of bills redncounied under 
the Kew Hill Market 5 icherne of Reserve Bank of India. 

fe> TUed aaset* and depecsiaiion 

0 ) fixed aasets have been accounted for at ihetr hisKirical 
cost. 

(ii> Depreciation has been provided on the straight-line 
method at the following rales per annum. 
Furniture and Tivtures l(Hb 

Computers ZS% 

Othei equipmenl ZCMb 

Vehicles 20 % 

<0 Slaff benefits 

The Bombay branch has entered iMo an EinployeB* Group 
Superinnuaiion Scheme with Life Insurance Corporation 
of India (*LICr> fee providing pension berseflts to 
eraployees. 

(g) Net profit 

The net jeofit disclosed in the profit and loss account is 
after: 

fi) (Kovisioos for taxes on iiwome in accordance with 
siaOiiocy requiremenU 

|ii) prowiion for doubtful advances 

(ill) adjustments to the value of current inwstmenik 


1 Capiml 
Capital 


Deposit kept with the 
Reserve Bank of India 
under Savlion ll< 2 ) of 
the Banking Regula* 
tton Act. 


). Reserve* and 

Statutory reserve 
Operung balance 
AddittoAS during the 
year 


Balance in profit and 
loss acciMiia 


lSd .492 15 d »492 


27JO0 


12400 


22.1» S,022 

IMM I24M 


41 M 1 22.151 

llO.iSI 65416 

I52J»5 87474 


4 lleptMiU 


In India 


Demand deposits 

1 


from banks 

299 i 

204 

From others 

488.3 73 

ism 

Savings bank deposits 

UlO, 

3.408 

Term deposits 



From banks 

U 50 .I 75 

1^50473 

From others 

1 . 263.399 

1402483 


3 . 009.1 $8 

2 , 575.438 


5. Homwiage 

In India 

Reserve Bank of India 
Other banks 
Outside India 


60.481 

932.972 

1.496 


994.9*9 



ilM 


Secured borrowings 
■Acluded above 
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CREDIT LYONNAIS 

BOMBAY BRANCH 


NOTES TO THE HNANCtAL STATEhtESTS AS AT MARCH 3h !99S 

<k ibouttMb of tnrtiia Rupea) 



0*cr U^lfltea 


illUpi9«Ue 

lMer*ofnc« •djuMiMiui 

(Ml) 

iMeiM tccnttd 
* 

Ollvn (indudiit 
proviiiou) 


9 . CtA tad Biliwro 
Wladta 

CMi in bud (inc)udifi« 
fordfn cumaQr 

POttS) 

BalinGci wiih Reatn* 
Bub of India 
In cymiK kcoubc 


wUk 


OU PK 

NMtoe 

U lodia 

BaUnect wiib banks 
Tacunta accoanu 
Money ai cafl and 
shon node* 

Wtfh huks 
With olhH 
insUtviMMis 


Oaside India 
In curreM accounts 


9. 

In India 

( Co«nmnau securities 

i Other ipprowd 
securities 
Oibers 


I9M 

1993 


1993 

1992 



»0. 

to) Bdh pitfctaaed and 


■ 

107^ 

71.413 

diacounied 

CaaOoceliu. omdialU and 

192331 

922407 

XHt 


loans repm^abte on demand 

569349 

315390 


3)349 

Jbm lonitt 

1323342 

10)342 


mm 


l.90Md9 

941.727 

222.194 

- 1 

115344 : 

(b> Sacuind by mofible oaiess 

IS23D7 

200.754 

Cowed tv bank/ 



I 

GowameH 

fuaranmes 


497.(M 


1 

UMOcumd 

974.414 

34)339 

i 



1.90a349 

941.727 

1 


(c> Advancca in India 



1 

914 

1344 

PHomy meson 

41.917 

57394 

PuMr SCGUf 

90300 

• 



Bubs 

134392 

414344 

209.794 

•54320 

Otbm 

1.749,400 

474347 


1.97)399 

920.707 

210,472 

•573(9 







Due from banks 

Dae from aikms 

\m 

12J4I 



BiBt r-"*— 





and diicouted 

9340 

729 



Otbcn 


54 




11.190 

12340 

954J7 

5lv)l4 


1.901349 

941.727 

IL Rnad Aaaom 




• 

Othcf limn pemum Cmriudiaa 





famiime and fiaiarm) 



- 

190300 

Cocs^isamuu ^ yrm 

l)3H 

1136) 

295337 

20IJI4 

Addime damn Ok )«nr 
Deductions duriaa ibe yur 

(m 

2307 

<6) 

303 

710 


16350 

1)340 

(43CD> 

295.640 


DepnciMiOB tnUie 

(7325) 





1365 







irOtkm Aeeem 
iMa-o41ta <«ci> 


93M 

U25.425 

199.720 

in ndmncc/iax 

I703H) 

32309 

4.0)3 

1371 

dcdurmd miouree. net 

9326, 

640) 

457300 

- 

Ortasi 

356340 

953)1 

1 

901.291 


444.904 1 

1)9321 

_ 1 



1 1 
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[m CREDIT LYONNAIS 

BOMBAY BRANCH 

NOTES TO THE FINANCIAL ^ATEMENTS AS AT MARCH SL 1993 

<]o ihousftnds of IndUn Rupm) 




13 . 

UtkiiUU^ 

Liabilily on accouni 
of oucsundini; 
rDf*ard exchange 
eonirictt 
GuaraMeea given 
on bcKair of 
<oiu(ttucni& 

In India 
Ouitide Indja 
Acceptances, 
eridorumenis 
and other 
obligations 
6ilK nf ewhangc 
rcdiKOunted 
tlnderwriting 
commitmentN 


14. In(rer«t tlarani 

Iniere^i/discount on 
advanccs/brilk 
Income on invesimenis 
IntefTsi on bilaiKe^ 
wirl) Kc9per« Bank of 
India and other 
interbank 
funds 


IS. tWree tneoim* 

Commission, 
exchange and 
brokerage 
Profit 00 sale 
of itiwncndtii 
Less; loss on sale 
of iirvesimosls 
Proru on etchange 
Ivan saci ions 
U&s: loss on exchange 
transactions 
Miscellaneous income 


6S4jr I 512.111 


407.ni 

240.420 


215.505 191.404 
100.000 }11.000 
512.710 256.233 


2.0J0J61 

2344462 

344J37 

232,643 

172.900 

132.100 

107.093 

101.4)9 

425.710 

406.192 ' 

17^ 

73921 

4.)t4 

32.193 

(10.152) 

(52339) 

72.059 

22.54g 

(23.457) 

(1732IA 

3J2S 

2>7S 

23.719 

(6121) 


16 la hteM Exp ea d e d 

li nuiat on deposits 
lAlertil ofi Reserve 
Bank of India/ 
uBcr*bank 
borrow in gs 
Ohm 


II. Operwiiag Espe«» 

PiyBKitU to and 
proviskiws 
for emplovnn 

ReM. taxes and 
lighting 

Printing and datiofier)' 

AdrerttsenKM and 


Depreoatron o« 
bank*! propcrt)i 

l>ifcc(ors* fees. nHowanccs 
and cspenies 

Aodhors* fees and 
otpenses 

Law charges 

Rniage. tdegrami. 
idephones. «K 

Repairs and 
nsamienance 

Insurance 

Other oipcodiiwe. 


(previous ptac- 
fts 13.100) 


2S7J72 

2120)7 

51393 

1395 

44313 

67.794 

353,179 

296106 

11354 

1,749 

4315 

1.961 

I3I6 

992 

623 

337 

2370 

Ad 

2022 

M 

fr 

129 

M 

32 

143 

1 

1 

4.147 

1 

3.359 

796 

920 

1.015 

I.KM 

29.007 

24.753 

5S.«0t 

44334 


Priof yev amounts )*ave beeo tedasufied whmvtt 
to confonn le the current year's presentalioo. 
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AI CREDIT LYONNAIS 

BOMBAY BRANCH 


Auditor*' Report ou iW Flsoudd SleieamU uoder Secliou )0 ol the 

Rmmkim^ RefuUtiou Act, IMf 


hm eumined the heiuKe duet of ibe Bonbiy Bnudi of Credit 4mBtit (iiuorpowed m Fruwe 
with limited liebUicy) u k Maidi 31. 1993 and ilW releced piofli and loe« account for ihc year then 
ended. Our aamination wa» made in accordance with imwnUy accepted auditihi staodardt and. 
accordingly, included such tcsii of the accounting records and ludi other auditini procedures es we 
considered fMcessary in the nrcumiiances. VMr have also obtained all the inforniatiOQ and etplana- 
tions which, to the beat of oui knovdedge and behef. weie necessary for the purponei ofour oaninadoe 
and have fotftd them to be satiifaciory. 


In accordance with the provisions of Scctioo 29 of the Banking Regulation Act, 1949. and theprovi' 
sioni of sub>sections <1). (2) and <S) of Section 211 and Mb-aeciion (5) of Section 227 of ibe Com* 
panics Act. l9Sd, the financial statements are not required to be. and are not drawn up. in accordance 
with Schedule VHo iHe Companies Act. 1956. The rmancial staieraents mz. therefor^ drawn up in 
conformity with R>rnu A and B (revised) of the Third Schedule to the Banking Regulabon Act, 1949. 

In our opinion, the accompanying financial Hatements grre a tnic and fair view of the stale of affairs 
of the Bombtb Branch of Credit l^ormaa as at March 31.1993 and of its profit for the year then aided. 

Furthermore; in our opinion, 

(a) the traran:tiofts of the Bombay Branch which hM come to our notice here been within the pouers 
01 the Bombay Branch of Credit Lyonaais; 

(b) the balance sheet and the profit and loas account are in igrcemeni with the books of account, 
and give the iaformation required by the Coapaaics Act. 1956 in the manner so required for 
banking companies; and 

(c) the Bomtey Branch has maintained proper books of account as required by law insofar as appears 
from our esamination of those bookk 


Bombay 
June 7. 1993 


Arthur Andcnen A Associates 
Chartered Accountaoit 

Sd/* 
Vijay Sahni 
Pinner 
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SPECIAL AltTICLES 


‘Dying Hindus' 

Production of Hindu Communal Common Sense in 

Early 20th Century Bengal 

Fr«dip Kumar Duiu 

The discursive power of Hindu cammunaltsm does not sprint exdusiveiy from single texts or even a choin 
of them e»from the swift crtotton of o popular network ^certain tropes, themes, strut lures of apprehension 
and reform, at the heart of which functions a single mobile trope to provide the necessary ideologicel orientation. 
This produces a formation of immense potency and amazing flexibility. For. it constantty accretes new meanings, 
whole traditions to itseff producing from its formative moment a web of thought that ranges from stereotypes 
to statistical and sociological analysis. 


ONE of the firti markers of difference 
between 'Hindu* and 'Muslim' 1 learned 
as a child, was the 'fact' that Mwstinu 
married four times. I did not dw&tion ihi» 
assertion; not even when, many decades 
later durini the MusUm Women's Bill 
agitation. Hindu communalisu cited ii as 
a privilefe thn was soushi to be protected 
by the Muslim community as a whok 
Though now the venom with which ii was 
invoked made me a Utile uncomfortable 
A few )ears liter, credulity was tewajd- 
cd with a grim retnbution. While invnti* 
gtlini a riot—one of the many that the 
ftam ianmabhoomi tgiuiion has prO’ 
duced—a key characierisaiion of the 
Muslims that was made to us, by all 
shades of tighten for the Hindu 'cause', 
was thdr allied marital excesses. It was 
claimed that this allowed them to pro¬ 
liferate in nuroben; hence it would be a 
matter of time before they overran the 
country. The'faa' that 1 had learned 'in¬ 
nocently'. now revealed paranoia and 
violence. Mtt Its projection seemed 
unimaginaNy lemoia Where then did the 
intensity of (hia teat oome from? Vbte this. 

I wondered, something that was dormant, 
that what we were hearing today was a 
traoe. which was being bloated to produce 
yet another story of mangled bodies and 
torn minds. But in that event, could the 
trace be made to reved Che power of a past 
deposit? Ibgclher with the nature of the 
formation? 

Inspecting the shelves of the library. 1 
was struck by the title of a publication of 
the Hindu NWasabha called They Coant 
Their Cains^ hh Cakvfute Our Losses, 
whkh had eosoc out in 1979. The fore¬ 
word said that the title wis taken from a 
statement of 8hai ftrmanand; the book 
Itself tried to raise a scare of the rising 
population of MusUrns and Chrisiians ' 
Soon I discovered evidence from an earlier 
period. Writing to Malaviya about his im¬ 
pressions of a talk with a British states¬ 


man aboard a ship» sometime during ibe 
communally charged period of the 
mid«20a. Ujpai Rai reported the follow¬ 
ing **?!« hope lof the Britah| lean¬ 

ed to have so far been on the chance of 
thinning tbdr {the Hindus') numbm with 
a view cv«niui 0 y to make them peUiically 
impetentr^ WtMher this was eccume 
was Bot my imereat; a was otdy a step in 
continning the pnocmpation with Hindu 
numbers in the mind of one who was 
engaged in trying to produce a Hindu con¬ 
stituency. A more deosive Ua followed 
M Ibe tracks of the last: la 1925. Swami 
Shraddhanand had dedarad in the course 
of a speech in Patna, that be had been 
seized by the probicra of the dying out of 
the Hindu 'race* after reading a book by 
one U N Mukherji entitled. Hiadus^A 
Oymg Pace ’ Later I learned that It was 
as early as 1912 that Mukberp had aciual- 
ly met Shraddhanand. locoavinoe him of 
his thesis;^ Mukherji's own book had 
been published three yean rarbo. in 1909. 
Another surprise awaited me; the quou- 
tioa so awthoriiJlively aitrsbuied to Pai- 
manand. actually formed one of the con¬ 
cluding lines ot Mukherji's leM. This was 
not simply erase of the discourse outliv¬ 
ing the author. What I was confronted 
with wns a ten that had becoioe Common 
sense', repcatu^ as it ciiculaied vro» (his 
century, an acuagonistk notion of com¬ 
munal relaiNns, while li accreted to itsdr 
new conioiis and meanings and esubbsh* 
ed difTereni tonalities of otrangemeni. 

But it was more than simply the tenaci 
ly of this prcoccupaiion that aroused my 
interest. What was at suke was an undcr- 

standing of one of ihc priroary Muree of 
communal poiMef; its abildy to perpetually 
renew ittelf through the reiteration of 
steitotypes. without necessarily sounding 
repetiiive What is more, although the 
relationship between different, stereo 
typical ^obaervauow' seemed raivdom. as 
say. the juxtapoMion of Muslim fentlny 


with their alleged procliviies towards 
viotence. the fact of their mutual prodmi- 
ty ultimately defined them as part of a 
network of raeanings. They tended lo 
ocaie a dbposition. which complemeotad 
an rdeolog)^ vriihout appearing to 
be idaele^caly iniotaied. Thdr auiborily 
lay preasely ar the assumption that they 
were common truth, a piquet of locial 
'good tense*. 

Hindu coinmunal thinking around the 
census teemed • good entry point into this 
perplBung and powaful weh of banaliiiesi 
whoie operaiioiu remained nonethdeu 
opaqua For oira this could be traced u 
an author; more pertinently. Hindus A 
Oyint Pace (hereafter ADRl’ dealt with 
a vast range of subjects and themes, ia- 
eluding ideas of fenility. economics, 
organisation, the body, spac^ drawing 
ai the same tinie on the discipUna ol 
Sociology. Philosoji^y and History 
araongsi others. Mukherji provided (he 
spadousness of a vrarld—vwv that could 
lend itself to growth and consdiditioA. 
Equally imponaoi for my purposes wai 
the way a vast constellation of sigiriftca- 
(MRS created itself through processes ol 
association, displacement, observatior 
and arsalysisr this text offered the tiff 
Urge window on the logic of the seemingly 
random selection of siereof ypes. Furtha 
the way its (heme was taken up by otho 
teds, which improvised thdr own mean 
mgs, ofieri aligning it lo changed pre¬ 
occupations; the process by which ili 
origins in lots produced by individual: 
gave way to rnore organised medbtioiu 
hs conversion into oral communication 
ihe fact that ihe concern with decUnlny 
numbers Of Hindus was provided with dtf 
frreni positions of imporumce, from oc 
copying the place of the central probkn 
to being included as a rhetoncal appen 
dages. even as it was being coupled wMI 
othe' anxieties which, by the end of m: 
penod of study, displaced the focus of in 
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omo ihenidvcB ilf thii potmed to 
HKciMiienceofi tommon seue^. tvliich 



[ Mid cut tcrou diiptntt concerns »nd 
I iMlitutional formations. In cfreci. it of- 
i $ 0 ^ nn oppofluiutjr to study e peculiarly 
poljiiauc and polymorphic diuounc the 
; irowih of which depended on both iu in- 
’ KT lotjc and OA i muhipliciiy of eiira— 
diKunivt happenincs. 

Onon its locaijon amonsst heiero* 
ftoous voices, the common sense around 
'the census also raised the q uestion as to 
vhahcT all varieties of discourse that 
the ‘Hindus' a^ ibcir refemnee poini, «ore 
communal. A recent study by Papia 
Chakravarty^ has assumed that iB 
Uiiflds of Hindu *self-tireofihcninc; 
ladudiQf the pronouncedly communal 
iiaenioiu of U N Mukherji, went into the 
making of a single Hiitdu identity. This 
begs imponani questions how was. for 
inatance. Vivekananda's ideas of Hindu 
reform, which are not energised by com* 
aunal impeteiim. appropriated ^ thin- 
fern like Mukherji? This linked itself to 
•nother question; the vtialuy of the pro- 
een in which a range of concerns were 
node to intersect at the 'census*, raised 
questions about the re^nsibllity of co^ 
oniakiffl. Did the categories of the ceruus 
prmide the formative discourse that buik 
the communal prison which we continue 
ID inhabit? 

n 

In his remarkably perceptive rasay. Ken¬ 
neth Jones sums up the decisive effects of 
the census, as; 'Religioiu became com* 
munilies mapped, counted, and above all 
compared with other religious communi* 
UesT'^ However Jones belies opectaiions 
toy gc^ng on to simply describe how the 
formation of Hindu identity is preoc¬ 
cupied throughout its career with the cen* 
mu although the logical move tnould haw 
been to consider ns momentous signi¬ 
ficance for communalism. The evideiKe 
for such a reading, it may be added, is 
overwhelming. H H Aisley, home secre¬ 
tary. government of India, who propos 
ed the partition of Bengal in 1903, for in- 
stanch is as frankly esciied as a bookie 
at a horse race, when he declares: "Can 
the figures of the Iasi censu s be regarded 
in any sense the forerunner of an Islamic 
or Christian revival whKh wiU threaten the 
citadel of Hinduism or will Hinduism 
hold its own in the future as it has done 
through the long ages of ihc pasi"” 
Rhley's comments were owrdeiermined 
toy the Vakulaiions' made by O'CXinncIt. 
the census commissioner for)BUI, who on 
the basis of slower growth r^es of Hindus 
celaiive to the Muslims, leapfrogged across 
simple statistical logic to deduce the 
number of years it would take for the 
Hindus to disappear aliogciher* Lven as 
late u the 1911 census, when n had 


specul«lMSS could aimue trasneadous 
commune antagoniam. obaervtiions to 
the same effect were reheraied.* 

A year before this, an even moreblttan 
act of colomal engmeerwg was proposed. 
£ A Oah, the census comm issioncT. pass¬ 
ed a circular proposing five ‘tests* to 
discover who was a Hindu, even if the 
person/s concerrsed subsoibcd to this 
nomcndaiura This involved a question¬ 
naire that would basically make a four- 
UM query: whether, the would-be lei 
pondents, worshipped the 'great Hindu 
gods*, were allowed entry into temples and 
offerings to the shrine; if the brahmins 
who admimsiAd to than were ‘degraded 
or even recognised as bcahtiuiu by thev 
supposed castt membm. and what was 
the sutus of ibe respondcou regarding 
wniouchabiliTy. Obviously there was a 
tremendous analytic acuna at work hoe. 
since the qucstioiis were detogned to con¬ 
firm both brahmanica] mdusiveneu. as 
well as low caste anger. Oiven the upper 
caste character of the laden of the 
Swadeshi movement, ths ‘test* was 
designed to eocounge the detachment of 
low castes fram the 'Hindu' category, 
reducing the nuabm oo whose behalf the 
upper castes daiaed to speak. Horrified. 
Mukherji obterres in Hinduism ond rAr 
Cotmtti COUKI <heraaher HCQ. written 
as a response to this challenge: “It will 
break into two communitia those ih« 
hitherto had been regarded u ood*** 

Such evidence, by itself, argues for a 
Fhvlovian relationship betwe e n com¬ 
munalism and the colMial dispensation. 
It hammers in the truths' of Sard. But it 
abo encourages a dieulariiy of argumen' 
tatiofl thai confines all potential enquiries 
within the limits of critiquing cranial 
power-knowledga Ocher questions remun 
unasked. Could, for insunc^ colonial 
classaficatjons be regartkd as origins or 
as renewal and rcaccentuaiion? Lucy Car- 
roll has made a distinction between caste 
associaiH>os that sprang up to claim 
privileges before each census, rapidly 
withering away thereafter and those 
which, in iheir more permane.q and ewriv- 
ing history, testified both to more long- 
standing sources Of colleetive aspiraikons. 
as well as ibev shaping by cotonial classi- 
ficai ions.'' W iihout elaborating i he ob¬ 
vious answers as to whetha there eusied 
'Hiodu’/'Musiim* identities prkM to col¬ 
onialism, it may be observed that the cen¬ 
sus oplains the siabtlisalion of these iden- 
titles around new orieniatinns fof the son 
mentioned by Jones), backed up by insti- 
lutMmaJ 'facilities' such as reserved ethica- 
iional and employment quotas. Bui n 
does not eaplain much of what the texu 
discussed below, revealed how, for in¬ 
stance. were rdaiiont of uniouchabiliiy 
tackled by upper caste representatives. 



tommoa nrouDd tbeceBMH IN* c^ 
euensire with the* devefopmant of a 
•orld-view grounded in coovtunal noeo- 
typea. Rir it soon herame char that it was 
not an aothropologiscd history of collec- 
tire afftliaiions one was confronted wUh. 
a stable. coHeaive self that was inherited 
at her from an unchanging past or frorn 
a pouer-knowkdge foriDation. but in un¬ 
familiar Ideological terrain that rtuined 
its marks of apparently improvised and 
dislocated growth. 

All this cannot be aplained in terms 
of its colonial origiiu afona The *oriflns* 
require location within a broader process 
of identity formatioA. Recently. Gyancn- 
dm Pandey has made such an effort, but 
hU thesis remains moored to a notion of 
discrete communities, being (mis)rtpre- 
setued in the discxnines of thoee who con¬ 
trol the powers of disseminating their 
representations. Pandey's efforts are 
directed towards uncovering the 'truth' of 
these separate communHiei. an enterprise 
that tends to assume that commuaaliAm 
is the effect of (powerladen) prejudices 
alone'' Ibis docs not explain the process 
by which an ideologicaJ unity of diffenent 
idcntiiMi is sought to be erected through 
communalum, nor the vulnerabilitie that 
it reveah. An undosundmg for which one 
of the possibilities could be to look upon 
a as a discursive area that is fraught with 
inner tensions; in which the claims of 
other coUcctiviiics—whkh are therruelves 
wrestling with inner Khisms^are sought 
to be nther reoriented, displaced or ac- 
dvtiy opposed; which are reshaped hy the 
logic of evenu and the relationships with 
'others*, (n short, to understand it in its 
twin movemeni towards stabilisation and 
dispersal. 

Ill 

The ADR gestured ai its liter impor¬ 
tance by producing a fair amount of suc¬ 
cess and controversy on its appearance. It 
vms serialised in the ilf/rgalre during the 
month of June in 1909. a period that saw 
this newspaper in a communal temper.^' 
It was published twice as a book in 1910 
sold at a price of 4as, which for its English 
language readership was very affordable 
The author followed this up by writing 
HCQ a Bengali irahslation of which he 
disiribuied 25,000 copies free of cost. 
Another 25,000 copies of a modified 
Bengali version of ADR called Hindu 
Samaj was aUo di«rribuled free.'* 
Mukherji’s thesis was criticised, most 
notably by Sakharam Ginesh Deuskar, a 
major entremisi leader, whose reply we 
will consider later. But Mgger fean dispell¬ 
ed these aitacks. On the one hand was 
Ameer Ah's petition on behalf of the 
londOA branch of the All India Muslim 
bague, made in the contat of the Moricy- 
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of im,*' th« oiled 
tile euiheriiks to effecti^vly detach 
the lM«r osM$ u a Moc (roin the Hindu 
oietory: on the other, increasiBi 
danendi otie brini made by influential 
Mcilom of the lo^alkd backward oa's 
for autonomous and prefervniial con- 
ddention.** Moreover, the debate on the 
census was aequirtni nationwide impor¬ 
tance since it leieed communally disposed 
kadert of the Punjab as waU " It was 
ihcRfort a $i|n of the times (hat Mukher- 
Ji*t investment was rewarded by an inviu- 
tion to fuide, the speciaUy constituted 
Social Conforcncd of the P^odal Con* 
fress in 1911.’* 

Given the imp^tanceof/lM it would 
be useful to start with a brief summary. 
Mukhetji develops his argument by com* 
paring a monolithic Hindu society with 
equally singular conceptions of Muslim 
and English societies. Proceeding from 
O'Donnells* warning, he asserts that the 
fundamental cause for the decline of 
Hindu numbos was because their peaAan- 
try was pour, Purther. Hindu influence on 
village life was also declining because of 
the shrinking power of ihe mahajans 
Conversely, the Muslim peasant was 
becoming wealthier and buying up land. 
In Calcutta too. the labour marMi and 
petty ariisanal enterprises were being 
taken over by immigrims, since Hindus 
Omplying Bengali ones) weie printed by 
caste rules from changing th^r inherited 
occupations and competing with them. 
Muslim immigranis were religious, hard* 
working, and ate well: Hindu lowcasies 
drank liquor, were unkempi and lazy. 
Mukhcrji that conirasis England with 
Hindu society. The Uner w«s characierit* 
ed by immense gradaiions of caste; shared 
occasions like the Durga puja served to 
oAiphasisc caste divisions since the low 
easier were kept at a distarure. This sialc 
of affairs remained unregcneraie, bvi au^ 
upper cashes were either actively complicn 
or simply disinterested. On <he other 
hand, social classes in England were 
bonded by the same fcclmgs on common 
occasions such as tho^e piovided by 
spoils, defcok'v icqiiiremcnts and vhuivh 
•aivilies: an ability (hat acsuuried for the 
overwhelming organisaiioiuil posver ihar 
society possessed, Islam too nad produc • 
ed a sense of commonness through rrusiid 
congregations. As a maiter of fact, their 
reform movements of the I9ih century 
were responsible foi both their wealth a> 
well as their unity under Bniish rule. 
Hindus, however. fac«;d disaster from three 
sources: Morley's equivocating reply to 
Ameer Ali's petition; ** the pulverisation 
of Bengali industry by the British; and 
now. dispossession of land by Muslims 
The cause of their helplessness. Mukhci p 
reiterates, lay in caste eacliAivism. 


Whp ia Batliib eodety gihdi cab pto> 
niocnoe In ths vfuiMttt And what doca 
dut i npl y for ihe coMcpifon of Muslins? 
InEngia^ Muktepaipaea, ihecombin* 
ed e/fecu of Che various inacitufiou 
produoea a odbudoo mlationahip with the 
self; chua, ahbougb a poaoci may think 
of himself as an indivkhiali a matter 
of fad he is a [arj unit and gerwrally a very 
ifKeUfocni unk of a huge ov^nuaiion 
whe» fttryonc, incapective of laok or 
dast. has a coounon idea and a comnon 
object**. The reauh is an fwesofoe pro* 
spaa, epitomised by English tadusiry: 
**HeR Indians had to bold their gnwnd 
agaiftst a set of mea who after hundreds 
of years of work aad eapeneoce had 
reduced the art of atkiag money iato 
something like an oaa science, men lo 
poescssiooof ewy poe sfo l c taforraadon.. 
cjRfully weighed. siAcd end labwlated. 
with ill the advantagee ihai mpiial and 
combination could Mcura.-” TW tone is 
lyrical; possessive FtgucB of completioa 
abound: 'hundreds of years*. *ei»a*. 
^My'. hD*. The rhetoric is harskly grewid* 
cd in (he idea of British superiority, whkh 
in the t9ib century tbe moderates had 
assumed would be beneficia] for the 
developmcDlofihcvowBsoociy. Bui here 
it carries other resonances. Tlw English 
maybe a model, but the lyhoin also con* 
fesses the impossibility of atiaining k. 
Hindus cannot match ihe iavtetment in 
competitive time, nor commaod a com¬ 
parable volume of knowledge. Desire is 
shrouded in dtsenchammem. 

The disenchantment was unavoidably 
for in the years preceding 1909, the pro* 
speet of rivalbng British industry (in ad¬ 
dition to eleineots of its adminisirative 
machinery, such as Swadeshi arbitration 
courts providing an alteroaiive to the 
judiciary) had enthused the Swadeshi 
movement; but by I90B, ii was becoming 
apparent that all these iiuUaiives were col- 
Lapsing.* Bui nationalism had not lost 
us pride, nor the sense of outrage 
Mukherji'scooduding lines in the 
cited above runs: **lf ever there was an 
unequal fight ii was this!'The Swadcstv 
movement had left anger in addition to 
disenchantment ^making n douWy im¬ 
possible to regard the English as a model 

But the shudiiig out of one possibihty 
opens another: "There is nothing in the 
laws that specially affects the Hindus 
unfavourably" Mukherji sutes, adding 
"The superiority of the...Mohammedans 
is entiiefy due to ibeif rdigious revival and 
sysiemaik inotal iiaming...’* Of course 
Mukheijj does not speafy how ihe 
Muslims had suffered under cotomalism 
to make their condition comparable fthis 
could conceivably spoil the argument by 
arousing sympathy for them); but also. 
Muslims mvd lo remain superior. virH« the 


mtimm be ■ iW# imidit 

for anwlibon.' The inuaienee on this 
aHowa Mukherji lo up ihe reaourco of 
another dbcoorae. Muslim superioritf 
siems from leligioo, a tphem (hat sms 
'guamnued* by Queen Victorii's Pio> 
damuiofi of 1851 (and lefemd to by all 
partiea as a kind of Direaive Principle), 
to be autonomous of the administraiiOA. 
Thgoie already drawn a disiihaioo 
between 'rashut* (state) and *siTnaJ* 
(society), finding In the Latter a province 
(hat aliowud independent initjiiim: re* 
cent work suggests that such a iiruaure 
of thinking was present even earlier,^* 
Ihe Islamic reform movemenu allow an 
cpportuniiy to recast this aspiration for 
Klf'Klengthening in a space independent 

the state via its reiiueriptkm in this im« 
age of a triumphant Muslim socieiy. And 
Mukherji ^ares no efforu in making this 
image vivid. The locus of this renaissahce 
is the village masiid, cared for by the 
*noUah'. who. though leamad, betongi to 
the same background ai hii congitgation 
which has the power to elect him. Every 
Friday, prayers are followed by a *wu' or 
mrriKM which consists of: *'hmpie mortli* 
ly, simply told**. All this—itb rviieimied— 
is done mdependcnily. without any can* 
ml organisation, state help, obligatory 
payments or church lawa Above all. the 
greatest coninbulion of the leform moiv* 
mem. it appears from this representation, 
seems to lie in producing the driR to self* 
organisation. 

Mukherji skirts the borders of siereo* 
typing here: the notion of Islamic 
'fanaticism* U as old as the Renaissance, 
and H is no coincidence that this formula* 
tkm about Islamic reform in Bengal is 
derived from the famous passage in 
Hunter's history, which our author ap¬ 
provingly cites. ^ Bui it would be self- 
defeating for Mukherji 10 Ideniify his 
argumeni with the stereotypical, for the 
litter denotes final oniokgKtl conditions. 
His aim Is change through emulation of 
the other: and this involves self-reform. 
Mukherji thus carries out a more subtle 
oercise, throughout the course of his 
argument: appopruiing the weight of an¬ 
tagonism tha stereotypes offer, while 
orienting these to the object of reform. 
Such negotiation is evklem from ihe onset 
of theself-crniqve Mukhrrji asserts from 
his yfoiervations' that she cause of Mushm 
proliferation lies m the deare of Hindu 
widows for Muslim males. This Is a radi¬ 
cally new departure from laK 19th century 
discourvesonOie Hindu female which had 
idealised the notion of inviolate chasti¬ 
ty.^' Moreover Mukl>eiji*s 'fact* pulls a 
vonsiellaiion of Ji.scoursoi around it. 
There »> ihr ceniiines loni image of the 
vciually powerful Muslim male; which m 
colOAial Bengal isi»ed lo ihe iniernallsed 
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Hindo male’* 'tbe >«ry 

unmofvibility of thr dtilcciic betwt t w 
4csii^ reseniment tnd iAxwty that time 
Meieotypcs product, is so«i|ht lo be 
redeem ed by shifUni »ts burden pn lo (he 
MpIKned desrc of ihe Hindu widovf. A 
ipecial connection between the Muslin 
and (he Hindu widow had already been 
eMMished and publicised during (he 
Jamalpur riots of 1906.'^ But ihe focui 
(hen bad been on the abduction of 
widows: (he fault lay solely in Muslim ag- 
tressiveness. On (he oiher hand, by mak* 
ihg (he widows culpable for (he connec- 
I km. Mukherjl tape ihe legacies of guilt, 
fear and humanitarian coiKern which (he 
19th century Hindu proponenuof w«dow 
remarriage had ined lo arouse.** Viewed 
from this frame, lo resoht (he problem of 
widowed desire would also settle a larger 
assortment of more revognisably male 
dilemmas. 

''After Ceres conies Venus'’; the epi* 
grimmaticsiyle hurls ihe argumeni from 
one polm io the nou. allowing U (o amass 
a wealth of discursive associa(k)ns» but 
not providing space io iMcrrogate (he 
series of diiplacemenii Resonances of 
I9ih couury reformbi discourse are indis* 
ed (0 reorieni the argumeru to (he dif¬ 
ferent possibikiy of ewuoomic reform. The 
fatal daire of widows isoplained by Hin* 
du peasant poverty. This is so, Mukherji 
asserts, becainc Hindu males cannot af* 
ford to remarry, in (urn producing larger 
numbers of unsatisTied whIows, converse* 
ty; Mushm wcalih gives lo ihem a *superior 
phyuciue* l( may hr noted that by 
blending (he sexual into the economic, 
Mukherji is enabled lo hamms the anxious 
energy of stereotypes to a cemdition. 
which, since (he drain-of-wealth theory, 
had been recognised as man*rnadc. 

The Muslim is saddled with a double 
burden. By surrounding his figure with a 
plethora of discourses, (his text aspires to 
make suspicion of the Muslim a key struc¬ 
turing principle of ealstence itself: by the 
same token, to defeat their sBeni macluna* 
dons promisea to resolve far-reaching pro¬ 
blems. The encoding of hopeful expecta¬ 
tion within fear provides a powerful 
world'view. N o( onl y can it hold t he an x* 
ieties of established discourses, but it is 
made to absorb more immediately pull- 
lical and social challenges. 

Lei me begin with one already lovched 
upon, namel); the utility of the Muslim 
in providing a release from the cul-de-sac 
scenario at ihe end ot (he Swadeshi move¬ 
ment. Concerns thai were iniegral lo it. 
such as economK self-reliance, the cultiva- 
lion of the body, organisation through 
failh. cam now be conjured igi through en¬ 
counter with I his n^ enemy. Though the 
Muslim represents an atieruated space for 
these inidairvcs, for that very reason, it 


SaeoaAy; tee ii Ihe proMs of a iktt 
in (Ba regieeil ooespoaitHM of CatadWfa 
popgiffioo, uktidi kdukteyi b ■aoog the 
Tint (D urtderbnc il faba beGOns a major 
preoccuptuoA wkh Sir P C Ray: From 
Mukherii's fif ures (which show that the 
popoUiioA profile of Calcutu has owe 
Bengali Hio^io25 Bengal Muslims and 
about lOD upcountrynok. without includ* 
iiig the Chinoc Marwwb. ae), it b cte 
that Muslins form ooly a pad of the over¬ 
all deluge.*^ predady because the 
pnnscuUr sect ion is left haagiiig her^ the 
dtauviootic anxiety produced by the pna- 
pact of the policial and cuhunl capital 
of Bengal heroming noo-Bengali. b re* 
locaud ia the Muslims wte. nwlim to 
add. are seen as the heart of a geaeral 
danger. Thb of counc, iifrohes the 
removal of db(inc*ioo between BengaKs 
and noq-%ngalii. Finally, and omw 
significanily. ihe Hindus* conditioe is 
signified overwhelmingly by the low 
casiA This has much lai g er consequences 
than the idaiivcly si nigh (forward one 
of displacement. It needs separate const* 
deration. 


Mukherji’s represeoiaiion of the low 
caste corsdkion b one of unmitigaud 
dcfiadationr it acts as the orer*presefli in¬ 
version of (hetdeahsed Muslim. Considef 
(he followtng description o f the low caste 
bagdi. which IS lypica]; **lle it poor, 
eternally poor... He b Katy. (hrifitess. 
unreliable... Hope, ambition, self-respect, 
sdf-reliance have no mcarung for htm, and 
things have been like thb ever smee he has 
been a bagdi*. Further. **Thcre iv no ob¬ 
ject for whkh they can unim.r. The sub¬ 
jectivity attributed to them by Mukherji 
B not one that iscondudve to unky. Quite 
bgkally. they cannot resist (he hegenKWiy 
of (he brahmins from which flows the 
sirictuies on untouchability. Law caste 
movements for self-assertion—m which 
Mukherji includes >^shiiavisni. the 
Charak festival, sects such as the Kar* 
tahhajas and caste association move¬ 
ments— are either absorbed by brahmins, 
which resukt in the rntemal decay of Iheir 
initial aims, or they assert supenority over 
othets, increasing the ceninfugal tenden¬ 
cy amongvi themselves. 

( eriam asserlions stkk out like sore 
thumbs in thn portrayal, most notably. Ihe 
one relating to the evaluation of caste 
association moveme n ts, bince they cannot 
he said to have been appropnaied by 
brahminism. Mukherji d^abses them for 
miliiaiing aga«nsi Himhj unity. He doe 
not consider their improvemeru ideology: 
their growing prosperity and a commit¬ 
ment to combioaikm. or ano-brahrmnism 
(all of which charaderise (he powerful 


Pram wtra a dom the drivtag Mcanity to 
cream thb, aegative, dependent iaiage of 
the low caM spring? 

Afl obvious explanation b that it savea 
Mukhaji from having to coninil (be 
upper eaatm with (he Mushmi, a frame- 
aork ghi Ihe viable soctal aad ecoao* 
nk orivikgm of (he former—would have 


made it tmpoiBbk for Mukherji to subs¬ 
tantiate the master metaphor of impen¬ 
ding death. Even though, it may be 
observed, thb trope b crucial (its impor- 
tanee being expressed in becoming an ac¬ 
cepted feature of Hindu communal rheio* 
rk). The threat of demographk deduc- 
tiou involved far-reachidg changes in the 
oppunutuiics that the colonial adminUt* 
mUoQ offered for the difTereat casiea B>r 
ihe nnt lime lioce the birth of the Bengali 
Hindu colomsl middle claim, there was a 
decisive and immediate threat to (heir 
hegemony. By abieetu^ (hem as an irwkx 
(o (he Hiadu conditJon, Mukherji allowi 
(he threat to prlvitege to be presented ai 
the phght of the oppressed.** But thb 
conceals another displacement. The 
Swadeshi moveowni had fbled to galvi- 
niic the low cifics; in Ihe case of power¬ 
ful casic bodies such as the Himasudns, 
there had rren been proclamaijont of 
loyilism.* By drawing an absolute, In¬ 
vent relaiionship between the Muslim and 
(he kmar caflea he can both shift the aiu- 
ksy aused by the formce. and recreate Ihe 
low e r ofdos assn object of paternal con¬ 
cern. at a lime when Ihb was under strain. 

By doing thb. Mukherji abo alters the 
discouric on reform of (he low castes, 
which had been established by Vhekanan- 
da. for the laoer. upper caste paiernalbm 
was necessitated by a combination of fear 
of low caste rebellion •gaiftw (he authority 
of the upper, as well as an humaniunan 
commitBwni. Rir Mukherji the problerD 
of low caste breakaway could isoi be ad¬ 
mitted. piecuely beauie the problem was 
now maruTest. But the overall situation 
presented space for anotber possibilitj^ to 
whkh hb dboouise could be productively 
aligned. The relationship between the 
Muslim and Ihe low castes held compli* 
aied possibiIKks. Prospects for an 
alliaivce were counterbaiaooed by iodica* 
(ioits of aotagonism that became pro* 
(Kwnced in (he yean immediately follow¬ 
ing (he pnbticaiion of thb pamphlet*' 
Obviously. Mukherji's framework of aiw 
ugonistk comparison was designed to 
encourage the growth of (he second teiv- 
dency. However, this by itself, is not suf¬ 
ficient: the antagonism with the Musbm 
need not necessanly lead to the 'Hinduisa- 
iiob' of the low castes. It b to fill this 
lacuna that the brahmin enien apponion- 
<d the burden of human itaria/i concern. 

In the fifth section of ihe book. 
Mukherji idemirics six broad caste clus- 
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icft. m CQiwm Met by wucb Mr 
luefM^ b mapped OM. b tbe maonff ia 
wtttdi diftiereni iroupc rekie to brahniat: 
ihc latter iheo are fjven the ttatu$ of a 
strwturini prindple. Ok^ualy. ihb <or> 
responds to their hcfemoiuc poshion, 
althouph Muhherji chanaemes H in 
negadve terms: **He (the brahmin| claims 
superiority over all. but admits of no 
obJigation or duly towards anyf* Sitni* 
ricanily. Mukherjl does not contest the 
proclamation of superiority, but the in- 
abibty to support it. Though this is couch¬ 
ed in terms of mutual obligaiions. the 
issue is one of power: the brahmins need 
self*reform to save Hindu society from 
dismemberment-which includes their 
superior social position in It, 

talking of the reasons why Hindus do 
not meet together. Mukherji observes that 
when a low caste meets a brahmin, he 
does a 'dandahai*. that Is, prostrates 
himself "like a log of wood -not like a 
human being.."; at sites of common 
festivities, a si ray dog in treated better than 
a Man or nom if ihey happen to enter. 
Mukheiji hemoiins the resultant lack of 
self respeci ihai the kiw castes imbibe, 
which provides an explanation for their 
allegedly immoral cuUnre and iKk of 
subyeciive mot ivalion. Underpinning this 
pronouncement is the presumption that 
brahmins determine iheir self-image 
Howmrr ihc hrabrnins are themselses vic¬ 
tims of minute and rigid iniTa-caste 
discriminations, being divided by refion. 
and suh<laiuif1caiions such as ‘goms*. 
‘mel* aind 'sanaian*. Kh (he brahmiru, uni¬ 
ty is as imperative as it is for other group^ 
Brahmins had a special status in 
Bengal, since there were no intermediate 
varna caste between them and ihe shudras 
who occupied the kiweo rung in this order 
of ranking ''—which is a possible ex¬ 
planation for the importance given to 
them in many schemes for constructing 
aliemate4Hindu societies. MukherjiS posi- 
lioning of ihe brahmin draws from two 
discourses around them ()n one hand was 
the reformist project of Vivekananda. 
which argued that since beahminhood was 
an (deal, the ultimate goal of Hindu socie¬ 
ty ought 10 he the raising up of alt castes 
to the status of brahmins.'' On the caber 
hand were the iurn-of the*century reviva¬ 
lists, including figures such as Satishchan* 
dra Mukherji and Rabindranath Ibgore 
(who briefly went through this ^laae) calk 
ed for 1 he maintenajice of t he caste system 
and appointment of brahmaxsas ‘*disinie- 
tested iniclleclual teadeiv”,'* Mukherji 
follows Vivekananda in privileging 
brahmins as educators, but differs from 
the latter by concentrating CAclusively on 
this aspect. Again, m the emphasis on 
teahmanical self^rtform as a prelude to 
Hindu reform, he draws upon Visrkanan- 
da's oriemation. Bur thrr^ «« $ subtle 


immMm ifvobvd. BrMM we uried 
to aducue an cawet ia order to uphotd 
their iiMiicd privUetec effeohaly; what 
is offered to the brahmins as compensa* 
tKM for ibc Icn ia social prestige (by giv¬ 
ing up discriiainatory pnciiccs io socsal 
refatioQshipsk is a au^ broader vista of 
hegemonuing Hindu low castes diiectly. 
making bfahnanism itself a Mipra^asie 
ideolofy. without entailing the lo«s of 
caste idemiiy. A reformulation of rmiva- 
hsm is delicaiely suggcsicd. 

The inheient coi u eivausm of this pro- 
ject regulaics the outbfws of Mukherjfs 
overriding ob^eaives, which a mpicsM 
m rhetoric that tends to pociuie a hula 
For iftstaacA a key lequif^efii. which it 
again mherhed from Vrvefcananda. is thw 
of egaUiarianitm. And with his mentor. 
Mukherji shares the attenuated deflnidon 
of egalitarxaiiim es badcady denoting the 
suspoisionof u ato u chabiity In the artaer 
project, h arises from a seme of eipedien- 
cy (to avoid the prospect of low caste 
(evolution and possible breakaway), as 
well at righteous anger agamst (heir (real- 
ment. However. Mukherji shrinks the 
meaning of egalitarianism further, by 
making it a purely functional precondi* 
lion for bnhnuns to teach t he low castes, 
ar^ by denuding it of (he quality of 
indignation. 

ft may be remarked that the proposal 
to educate the low castes by the brahmins 
originaies from Vivekananda again. The 
word that Mukherji uses, howmer. is 
training': implying a ped^gy that h 
more applied, technical. More than any¬ 
thing dsc it carries the implication that 
the object of attention is 'character*: '*A 
trained man is superior to a man who u 
not trained", declares Mukherji. In other 
words, justifying the production of a com- 
moQ person^y (since the training pro¬ 
gramme is otn'iously deemed to be com¬ 
mon) on grounds of efTiciency. But the 
(ropes of sidijecliviiy also imply the ctm- 
version of a reechanicaJ social organisa¬ 
tion into an organism, seeking to create 
an inter-connectedness that is intimate 
without sunendering the idea of instru- 
rocntaiiiy. Further. Mukherji uses the 
figure of the body to establisb a cornpre- 
heitsvc cfliiMn between the *penorar and 
*sociar. Castes are chastised, for instancy 
since ewdi is a 'scM-ctmtlined body*. Oiren 
ibe framework of ibe weak Hindu con¬ 
fronted by the unremitting antagonism of 
the immediate and cwsi whelming power 
of Mudim personality and moce remote¬ 
ly. the Btidsh. il fellows (hat Hindus must 
develop a larger. umFied personality. 

It will be recalled that we started with 
egalitarianism: we can now see ibai it is 
premised on a necessary inequality with 
others, accrued as a consequence of a 
failure of subjectivity (in being broken and 
i:sun:!id), rsher of a dt^ere n ce m 


aodalopMMiMififaIttMMkMi * 
mdkatea the uiiilidtog aeeaMitytoeow* ; 
flituieaaaaiatssof Hbjeeiivity. laddeo* 
tally, for Mukherji. Ihtr does not sigoi^ 
the obliteration of usdividuality: on the, 
cowrary. strong sdf-Tespccting mdiv(o 
duals, as Muslim ud EngUdi socieiaea in¬ 
dicate, are necessary aa’intdkgeni units' 

ID power the socia] madime The ultimate 
lyrical prospect k however the Cennan 
'VoUtsdiuk*. defiiwd in a laler pamphlet 
entitled F/bidir Samq/ (hereafler HSU** 
as an education system which compuli^ 
ly mm o m thff uuiu; buwju i luKoucha- 
ble or respectable, rich or poor amoogA 
the boys and giria_[iUMe th^ posMas] the 
same book, the same education, the same 
rales'*. 

He w ev er, ibe idealisation of cgaUiaria« 
nialiras sameness, is modified in Ihii pasB- 
phiet. There is a reinscnption of the 
England of ADS. The main feature of 
English society represented her^ ii iu 
loose educanonal system, which aUowi hr 
the differences of denominational cduo- 
tiOA. b held to be more tekvini. Thb goal 
together with the discovery of a distinc¬ 
tively brahmanknl educadonal instituiioiu 
The ‘lol* (thorn of its brahman ical et- 
cluwvenesi) it advocated, not only because 
it has maintained traditional karning at 
the cost of greet self-sacrifice on the pan 
of brahmins, but more importantly, in 
view of its relevance for modem condi¬ 
tions, that had apparently been proved 
by its adoption in England as the beO 
system.** It can be argued that the altcrv 
doitt in W are neceasitaied by the llmlia- 
tions of ADS's prescriptions, in produc¬ 
ing a Hindu society. But the haste with 
whkh these proposals are displayed 
{HS was published in 1910, only a year 
and a half after ADS) tmtifies to the 
urgency produced by a circular released 
by E A Gait, the ceiuus commissioner, 
whkh dramat kally and perilously posed 
the question, who is a Hindu. 

ADS maka engrossing reading. The 
line of argumentation Dows, one cause 
leading seduoivdy into another, the whole 
being packaged by a ringing, epigram¬ 
matic siyk One forgets that ai importani 
points, Mukherji avoids mentioning esu- 
Nished explanations, such as. the deia- 
mining rok ihai upper caste customs p4ay 
in pievcnlini widow remarriaga The 
economic explanation of Hindu poverty 
that is offered in its place rs. in turn, strife 
ped of questions such as redistributing 
land and lenani'y reforms, and propped 
up on vimple peivtnul ob^rvaiion alone. 

EcDdomic cendUTons arc regarded as a 
matter of tnAv^duil moiivations (much 
in (hr siyk of conservative Victorian 
social ihir>kcr%. assuming as they do, that 
opportunities arc equal for everyone), the 
energies for which are located in religioux 
IT form. 
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Ihh brief rec«p«l uiMkio wtIWi th$t 
Mukherii could «ttily have Jumped from 
hK diagnosis of a dying Hindu 
comfsiuniiy to his concluding position, 
without going through the intermediate 
steps: a religious community self^efim* 
lio^Hy requires religious revivtl lo 
resuscitate it. Rut m that evenii a world* 
view would nt>i have been produced. As 
J have shown, the neaibilily of the argu* 
ment allows it, like a magnet passing 
through metal nimgs. to draw various 
kinds of discourses, which had become 
pan of the common sense of the Sw«deahi 
nwvem ot . into another seenanglv cohacM 
nretm of argumentation, so that another 
world'virw can be produced, fattening 
ilaeir on trace of older ones. An identity 
then emerges, noi as simple nomerKbture 
atone, but as a many faceted 'world’, 
where the network of causahty iacompm- 
hensive enough to lirsk. for insianet 
ecOAomic problems with those of religious 
reform. 

This is accomplished moieover without 
surrendering the major souiee of popular 
energy for the production of such com* 
muniiies, that is of stereotypes. VMe haw 
seen how the model of inverted chamc* 
terisnes exacobates ihe load of anxiety, 
while the careful avoidance of ontological 
fixity paves a credible paih for ihe cor* 
responding desire to fulfil itself. But rhia 
does tkoi move the vision away from the 
puimeiers of stereotypes In fact it makes 
them sophisticated, enlarges them so that 
they can contain a world view. Ultimately. 
APff leaves the reader wah a prctorial 
evocation r s dy ing (low caste) H indu, ael f* 
divided and physically weak, kurrounded 
by an already overwhelming and pr^ 
gressively apanding presence of the 
Muslim, who in their self-engineered 
growth, suck out the life*blood of their 
rivals. A contest between two bodie, two 
personalities, two societies; each with a 
history, together with a coriesponding a* 
planation for their conditions. 

All in ill this is a neat edifice, that rests 
on the assumption that there was time for 
a single Hindu society to be produced 
through reform. By 1910 however this lux* 
ury was over. Mukherji’s response to Ihe 
Gait circular was one of desperation. 
HCC disavows the imperative of a 
mechanical Hindu organisation, that 
presupposes a singular collective identi¬ 
ty. Here Hinduism is definal as a system 
that possesses 'belief without authority’. 
The relationship with the Other (which is 
represented here b> ('h;isiianiiy. since 
Mukherji’s aim is to cunvince the auiho* 
rihes with instances lamiliar to them), is 
now one of the differences that should not 
he bridged, lor. although < hnstianuy is 
divided into sects and schools. the> ate 
utiiksJ by a umimon belief m the "idea 
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r mu lc U onaiMuinglkwiCft" On tha ocher 
hand, Hiodabre b not oely haaDgaeous, 
but also valorises its plurality.’^ In other 
words Mukhrrji here affirms the t/ana 
dvo. Hinduim is in fact ponrayed as an 
utopia, where there are ao praMems of 
power. It IS not surprising lo find that 
MukherJI Jettisons all proposals for 
reform Even uMOuchability Bjusincd— 
as the comparison of a housewife deaniiii 
her rooms lo ptepaie for puja. to an 
operation theatre where precauiiom are 
taken sgainsi Infeccioo—o« the improba* 
Me grounds of hygie m. 

IWo lAis. the AD/t and Ihe HCC 
separated by oily a year, with a deep Nne 
of contradredon runniog through. How* 
esvr. the erUkyity of the Klusm does not 
put an end to the seardi for a deHnitive 
Hindu cooupunity; as HS indicates, ii 
makes this desire more urgent. Ibo much 
power is at stake and the fear of the 
detachment of the low castes too perilous. 
T he increasir^ prestige of the preoecupa* 
tioo with the census becomes evident in 
the way Mukherji's assertions whhsiand 
a scathing ennque from within the Con¬ 
gress. It IS lbs which I will now brieHy 
consider. 

V 

9y 1910. the year he wrote his cniique 
of ADH. Sakharam Ganesh Dcuikar was 
already, unUkc his antagoain. a highly 
revered leader. In 1905. this domJcilad 
Maharashtrian introduced the Shivaji 
Utsav fa festival started by Tilak tn hit 
home prov in ce, which had mobtbsed Hin* 
dus against cohmial rale at the cost of 
abenaiing the Muslims) in fbUow. 

ing this up with aulhorsNp of DetMer 
Aerhft an indktment of British rule tha 
became a standard reference work for 
Swadeshi activists. His book. Bbngoo 
Hindujoit Kt Phorrgjhener 
(herea^cr BHP) was written partly 
because of Mukherji’s silence on the 
critKismi of K>shori Lai Sarkar. a high 
court ’vakir. in the pages of Amriio Bctat 
Airrifte.** pespiie Oeuskar’s credent iab 
as a Hiisdu nationalist. BHD did not 
make a popular impression. 

N>r the most part, BHD n a ngonnis 
Statistical and political analysis, whidi 
rut hkssJ y shows up the many hiconsisieiv 
cies and suppressions that underf^n 
Mukherji’s deductions. Oeuskar con* 
eludes that while the Hindu population 
gmv slowly during lg72-lSitl (by 3.65 
lakh, white Muslrm* inenased by S 18 
tekh). between 1891-1901’ their numbers 
acceleraicd Owing by N.U lakh above the 
1891 hgurv. white ;ht Muslim popuLation 
added Z4.9? lakh to itself) Thm figures, 
for Ocuskar. make nonsense of Mukher ji’s 
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driiw, flic* both cMie unKtoR and tte 
Ifid of poverty lemintd comiaM during 
the period of acceleraMd growth. Alter¬ 
natively. he traces the fallowness of the 
1872*81 period to the ravages of malaria, 
which afflicted the western pans of 
Bengal, ertcaciibg a much higher toll than 
the floods and even outbreaks of malaria 
in the eastern parts, which in contras 
to ibe 'west* wv populated mainly by 
Muslims. 

Even more effective is i he critique of 
suppressions. For one. It is poirtted out 
that Mukherji does not take the figures 
for certain areas fSrihatia and Kachar) in¬ 
to aecou nt. M ore crucial is the silent sug* 
gesiion that Mukherji Is deliberately 
whipping up anxiety, which b impficit in 
Deuskar's observations that Mukberjt 
does not specify O’Donneirs calculation, 
which asserts that it would uke a lengthy 
650 years for the Hindus to disappear 
altogether: a figure that would not har- 
moniae with the immediate prospect of 
disappeannee that AOB painti. Uiiet 
BHD goes on to assert that, in fact 
O'Donnell had wilfully classified tribals 
who had come under the influence of 
fallen brahmins, as 'animists’. without m* 
tending the principle to comvrti of other 
reiigKMis Boti ADft mention the 
higher longevity rate amongst Hindus. 
Besides, it manipulates figures for educ^ 
lion. For instance, the figures of Muslim 
'muchis* provided to dramatise the 
superiority of Muslims’ educational at- 
tainmenu are undoubtedly impccarive; Ma 
the reader is not inftmnad that there 
figures are only for Darbhasiga. On the 
other hand. If only low caste Hindu male 
muchis were to be included, the number 
of educated amongst them would rise 
from 8 per l.fXK) (which Is Mukherji’s 

figure) to 2)2 per 1000! 

Dcuskar does not stop here Being an 
activist, he possibly fell the need to ad¬ 
dress the anxieties engendered by chang¬ 
ing power reliiions. He offers three causa 
for the comparatively slower Hindu 
growth raic. The first is the prtcikc of 
prohibiting widow-remarriafc, which was 
being taken over by sanskriiising castes. 
Secondly, there is casiei&m. suggesting 
here the possibility of i future caste war, 
ihat would obviously lead to a delinkage 
from the low cast(r>. And finally. Deuskar 
advances a niliural cause, stating ihsl 
Bengalis have declined physically beisuse 
iheir Ivans had bren conquered wotem 
customs. 

The proMein with these cxplanauom is 
I hat the discourses of rigorous siainlical 
opltcaiion and ihr moie speculative one 
of retbrin do not coalesce, except for ihe 
question of widow rematiiage And that 
IS discussed wiih a measure of empirical 
persuasiveness by Mukherji. On the Other 
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tlK'CM-mi licinnii bnolm i«eh 
«n abrupt rwbch from the ptoyaical lo tbe 
cohunl (without the mcdiaiions tha 
Mukherji mako). that it seems more of 
an excuse tKan an explanaiioii. Bui mote 
than anythins efa^ ii is Deuskar's ioability 
to snppi^ with Mukherji’s penuasiwe por> 
irayal of the doubk Other, that etplains 
its limits. As we shall see. it is the latter's 
etplicaiion of the caste problem that 
populahses the anxiety of Hindu m im bei v 
But Deuskar seems to be caught onahe 
wrong fool on this problem. He onty 
acknowledfes the caste factor, without 
eJaboriimg upon ii. CooMqucnily, he can 
neither decisivelv repudiate the coooceikm 
between caste structure and demography, 
nor propose an alternate profrvnme of 
caste reform. On the other hand, wlale he 
appears to understand that Mukherri's 
text 16 pan of a larger process of 
ideological consolidation of a Hindu* 
Muslim divide. Deuskar's strategy is to 
merdy reassure the Hindus about their 
ability to reproduce Which, along with 
his inadequate social prescriptions, 
ulilmateiy belie a sharing of anxiety. The 
problem is that like most other Swadeshi 
leaders. Deuskar is unable to realise that 
ihe concept of Nationalism needed io 
develop from ris 19ih century moonngs 
in an implicit Hindu ideniity, to attempt 
an alrernxte iheory of Hmdu-Muslim tela- 
lions. W) I horn I ha I urge, good intemiom 
remained merely good. 

VI 

ftpia Chak rtvany's book (cited above) 
breezily admits that Mukherii may have 
made commit ted some stataikal error s in 
his 'enihusia.sm*, while loftily conceding 
that Deuskar had shown *'ingcnuily in 
maihematical calculations''. Nevenheleai. 
Chakravarty feeb free to incorporate most 
of Mukher;i’s arguments in her own. This 
docs not raise the biggest question how¬ 
ever, She concludes that the upshot of 
Deuskar’s talents was that he "misunder< 
stood its \AD/ri\ underlying purpose", 
which was the "rejuvenation of the entire 
Hindu societ/'"* The cheer-leading by a 
professional historian for the conlusions 
of a text that is unsupported by its self 
confessedly/evidently slatisiKal assump¬ 
tions, is not only affirmative of the in¬ 
fluence of this communal common sense 
J hav« talked of. but raises a problem 
retrospectively. Is there something taADK 
itself which lends itself to such a cavalier 
ireaiment of its assumptions? 

Ai (he very beginniiig, AD/t raises the 
question, as to whether Hindus were faced 
wiih an absolute or relative decline 
Mukhetji's figures indicate that the 
answer lay obviously with the Uricr But 
he nrivr doct get around to discussing ihe 
qutfsiion. Instead his miensely negative 


ptoeretjeentetia, —riinamairinhb 
title The sheer weighi of ^autnrwation' 
ibett. pasadoxically dotaches «i fiom hs 
bask assumptsoo' the tutiaics regarding 
Hindu demographic deeUoe b not only 
divorced from the Doceasty of disciplin¬ 
ed ctpUcation, but becomeaasigftirier of 
an eniiicly differeM story. The lUlistial 
becomes a irrspe of itnffiinem death. And 
M u k hcrii spares oo efToet In o hiblting it 
as such. The first page of Hi b adorned 
by a simple census table cofMaimng the 
nurnbrn of Hindus and Muslims once 
1172 in Bengal, with a (wo line lUiemeni 
below, stating the relaiive numerical o* 
vnt of Hindu decrease This little imro* 
ducsion eipreises the author's confidence 
ihai his analysis has become common 
sense: he no longer has lo oplun 
anything. On the other hand, the census 
hat become a visual dock, analogous to 
the Disaster Clock of our times, ihni 
measures how close our planet ii to 
destruction every day. Tao sets of 
numbers, one of time, the other of the 
laamerical uae of the eommiaiitiest within 
ku than a bfetune. the Hin^ population 
a shrinking even as the Mudims are grow- 
ing. Each momeni becomes crucial. 

have already seen that Mukherji's 
dructure of afgumentation allowed a great 
deal of swift movenrent across different 
preoccupationi. encouraging the use Of 
db plac eineni as a consistent method. The 
turrrptdious conversion of the niiitiical 
into the purely iropological. enormously 
opands the iinge of corKcms to which 
traces of AOF can be anached. In fact, 
the inxKty of Hindu numbers b made to 
lend its weight to nearly all the unportam 
problems that confront the consiructioo 
and aaivisaiion of a monolithic Hindu 
society, la the second decade of thb cen- 
inry. ihH meant ks conscription by o- 
plowiom of the caste problem that were 
not engaged in whipping up a Mushm 
antagonist. 

HicOaii Oreular was withdrawn; but 
the apprehensions ii caused were enough 
to make Muk herji an authority on caste 
am. As I have mentioned. Mukherjr was 
ipvitcdio address I he United Bengal Pro* 
vinciaJ Congress held at ftridpur in 1911. 
^ imptoue the status of the Namasudras 
and other 'depressed daises' and to bring 
them into the fold of organised Hin¬ 
duism”.Mukherji went on lo build a 
network of coniacu with low caste 
leaders, especially with Damodar Das. a 
representative of the Mali ca^ie.^' 
Howler the most imoesdng man be was 
td influence was Digindcanarayan Bhaiia* 
charya, a dynamic brahmin reformer. 

Mukhcrji's art it ude to the main objevi ^ 
of his reform, (lie rural low castci. is 
managcTul. distanced. He cUims authon* 
ty on the basis of his krsowledge or ihei< 


ttm. id QftdMMidlig An a IkM ip for 
gea^ Inpcct iOB IO Ml whan tipper 
brethrot. Bhattacharyeth tone, by coaenM^ 
b always (hat of one who b In (he tfakk 
of battk Maybe thb has something loda 
with hb life which was almost the iaveree 
of hb riKBton*. Mukherji bdonged lo lha 
i^iper echelons of iodised Catoana 
'bhadralok' sooety, being a son-in-law of 
Sir Surendianaih Bannerjea aad a 
member of the Indian Med^ Serdca 
Bhatiacharyi hailed from Serajegunji. a 
staall town in Pabne dinrlci and OUM 
from 4 Vaisimav family that traead ha 
genealogy to an associate of Chaitaaja 
luffieelf. Moraorer Bhatiacharya oepaad* 
ed his influence, without dbtvowiag Ui 
role at an'organic iniclkciual'. Hbcarwr 
did not follow the accepted trajectory of 
a Bengali rural intelleciual which till •• 
late as ^iHer /WncAeA*' U one of abaa- 
donioa t he rural for city b fe. He travelled 
euefuively in the interiors, addreiiing 
meetings. cnpgiAg in meny acts of icfop 
mini hebiis of caste intolerance He aw 
e prolifK author. According to (he 
biography by hb admirer, (be low caste 
taundn khatiriyt (onginaly called M) 
leader Manindranath Mandal, Bhatia- 
charyi had already written 22 books lo 
Bengali (some being (ranslated into 
AMuncse end IMcfu) and widely read In 
Ihe villages,*' 

Mukherji sppears to have been the 
main source of erKouiagement from 
amongst the Cekuiu inieHcgeniiia, hav¬ 
ing written a highly laudatory 'Preface lo 
Bhattacharyas major work on caste 
reform, entitled Mttbhfd.** Thb book 
received acclaim from urban reformer 
tellectuals. iiKluding Ikgore, Sir Suren- 
dranath Bannerjea. Sir P C Ray, and even 
Swami Shraddhanand. Significantly thb 
geiteraJ commendation coincided with a 
general lessening of upper caste appreheth 
stom regarding Mudims. The withdrawal 
of the Gait Circular was suc cee d ed by the 
reunification of Bengal in 1912, On the 
other hand, communalised Muslim 
leaden like Ameer AJi were being di^Uc- 
ed by young. inti Bntbh ones epiiombed 
by FazluJ Haq who sought lo come closer 
to the Congress. This trend was to crystal¬ 
lise in the Lucknow Pact of 1916 and 
culmtnaie in the Non-Cooperaikm/ 
Khilafai movement N^nheless this pat¬ 
tern in communal relations was not ac¬ 
companied by X corresponding move in 
reUlions between rhe upper and low casts 
in Bengal. Namasudra demands for dec¬ 
lassifying ihrmselvrs from the Hindus 

remained while the announcement of the 
Montagu Chelmsford Committee lo study 
reforms triggered off, as vre have seen, 
demands for veparaie electorates.^' 

Smee j major part of Mu kher ji's preoc- 
cupaiiuns hiid to do with caste, (here was 
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10 be «iM many co m w n a pn»* 
that Bliattacharyii wa» Ufedy to 
share with htnv The inldleduaJ link was 
funher cryuahised through the common 
inutnt in Vivckartantfa Stii within ihoe 
'^rcd areas. Bhaiiacharya produced hts 
eavh re$olutioiu. His major comribulion 
MIS to assimilaie the undoubtedly 
marfinal position that rerurmisi discourse 
occupied to the more deeply entrenched 
and widespread ideas of Wishnavism; an 
act that complements his efforts at 
widespread geographical and social 
disseminaiion of casie reform. 

Chaitanyi wfc hetd to be a major tran¬ 
sgressor of casie divisions since he 
popularised the noiion that low castes 
could achieve salvation in the *KaU 
Yug*,** through proper recitation of ihe 
Divine Name alone Bhaiuc harya mtenda 
the prospects of spiritual egaiiiarianism 
that are offered thereby and docs this 
through the popuLar and aiiriciive form 
ofi creation myth. His story abo reiolves 
the tchismi beiween the focusing on 
ingulariiy and the ctlebraiion of plurality 
that sepmted thcinotettsofMukhetji'i 
Starling from the Vushnav lenet that crea 
bon was the product of 'hlakhrla* tdivine 
play), he rein scribes its meaning to assert 
that It was characterised by two principles; 
efalitariamim and variety. Thus alth^h 
there were ditTnvnt easier, races, naiiona 
lilies etc. the lord looked on all equally 
This inheritance was however subverted 
mainly by the brahmins. ptodiKing a state 
of degeneration that could not be endured 
by the Lord, whose iniliaiive ts described 
thus: *'The pkadmg. soul-pierong wai) of 
the ignocani low classes shook the throrse 
of God's Heaven, and unable io remain 
still any longer... He divided himself into 
crDres..of pieces and entered the hearts of 
Ihe oppressed., in ihe form of a n^ 
Chaltanya” 'Chiiianya' here refers 
simultaneously to both the saint, as well 
•a the general consoousisess of rights, em¬ 
bodied in the minds of the low castes. Ihe 
doifb/r enttfyarr rewniing and radicalis 
ing the notion of the Brahman, the orw 
and many. 

This structuir of comprehension allows 
' Bhattacharya lo identify active reform 
work as part of his inherned religious 
responsibility. This is imponant because 
Bhattacharya goes further than his men¬ 
tors. Not only does he engage in active 
reform in rural areas, but he writes lexis 
jbfthekiw casiev Both Vii<kananda and 
Mukherji wrote ihnr major works in 
English, linguistically uAdcrlining Iheu 
perspective Ihat n was primarily the up¬ 
per caste ell le who r>eeded i o re form ihetr 
attitudes. On the other hand. Bharti 
charya pens origin myths for different 
casies. a texiual procedure that was an 
essential ideological resource for castes 


kmpioio si* 

it aphiiba why he wwery encowafiiig 
to Mamndranaih hlaodal when the Utter 
broa c hed the prcgxwaf to fatm the Bngiya 
Jana Saogha in 1922. an orgmaaftioA that 
sou^ lo unite all low case orgaiusaiioni. 
It was only in the fuoeu of things ths 
Mukherji who was approached rini pro¬ 
ved to be diseourigiiig:^^ after all. ADR 
assumed that refonns would be carried 
out under Ihe tuidage ofihe upper castes. 

Bui Bhattacharya too b committed to 
a reassertion of Brahmankal teadership. 
and his criticism of them, like that of hts 
mentors’, is directed towards that end. 
However he uirred n«ch gnaiec hosti¬ 
lity.** nut oiUy on aceount of his sharp¬ 
ness, but mote importaotly. because his 
observtiiofts were aniculaied in low caste 
pi her mgs. Points similar to Vivekantn* 
di’s and MukherjtV anieulated amongp 
low castes, as happens in Bhattacharya’s 
case, has the very different impact of 
galvanising eriiiques of caste from below 
In fail, unldie both Vivekananda and 
Mukherji. beseems to privilegg reform of 
low castes o«r Ihe necessity of organis- 
ing Ihe Hindus. Even though the laliet d 
a ma| 0 r preoccupation wHh him. as can 
be evidenced m JcUbhfd. wluch opens 
with a panegyric to the sacred geography 
of the nation and ihe need for Hindu 
unity to fulfil itself 

There are two more substantal—and 
consequential—traces of this drive. ^ 
have already seen ihe importance Mukherg 
placed on the institutionalisation of cei- 
lain pnvileged spots of space and lime 
fsuch as the in pr^ucing spaiial 
egaiiiarianism and organised endeavour 
Mukherji's assertion of its absence 
aroongn Hindus, implies a entique of the 
unuiccessful Swadeshi modes of mobthsa 
lion of low castes, which involved pro¬ 
paganda in fairs and religious festivals, 
Bhstiacharya’s moorings m Caudiya 
N^ishnavisra (of Chaitanyi), an ideology 
that was premsed on the creanon of s 
common, inier-caste dispositusn through 
imiSK. enables him to offer a credibk 
alter native. Music had already played an 
important mobilising role dunng the 
Swadeshr movement. But what Bharta- 
charya proposes is the 'kinaii*. whicSi in> 
vrrfves a daily congregation built around 
music*'' '‘Ewyone should bw'ome part 
of a single life, a common m nd Let the 
sweet soundv of ho/tktn^n enhance 
villages each evening", exhorts Bhaua 
charya: a recommendation that binds 
cgalilaiianism and samroras on a rvautar. 
evpryday basis (as rqcomnended by 
Mukherji). prov^ a simultaneous 
rooting in popular, rustic culture, along 
with mobilising a traditional ideological 
dnctKMi for toutindy oveicocBing caste 
barriers for a limned petKxL and all these 


WUrtwl 

h WM BD ouotsdy mnnaHial tutgamon, 
for the ktentircaiMHt of Hloduiaa with 
msuk became an Imperative conditkMi for 
the prodamation of Hindu rights ia the 
contentious musk before mosque Uiue, 
that fissuied the 20s. 

There is. in fact, something pemicioui 
in MuMed; an inheritance of Mukherji, 
that could permit the conscription of 
Bhaiucharya's recommendatioDs into a 
communal cause. And this lies in the use 
of Mukherjrs census labfe whkh is 
presented at ihe beginning of Mlibfud 
Obviously Blntiacharya uses il as a figuie 
of anxiety alone, for his argument is ooi 
elaborated on the basis of aniagonisik 
comparison mth the Muslims (as a mai¬ 
ler of fact, it M only Christianity that 
arouses his ire), whkh does not improve 
matters, since the laMe is allowed to re* 
mam like weeds in a boil propellei. On 
the other hand, this irope is ingenious, for 
in il the decline and impending doom of 
Hindus, is indissolubly indentured to 
comparison with i Muslim Oiher. The 
power of Ihe tabular trope lies in hi 
/tfusal 10 allow a comprehensive reiiucrip* 
lion of hscif. lis iniernai siruciure of an- 
tagoniiiic comparison itmains stubbornly 
encoded. Cftn av a differeni chain of 
significalkons Is being altached to ii. The 
triumph of rhis sign is thai ii seduces by 
the rheiorwal pmenlia) ii offers for refor- 
misi mobilisaiion. but iis very use con¬ 
firms a communal habti of viewing as 
common senve. silently imbricating it as 
such into the new (crnioriev of (hinking 
m which i( IN made lo move. 

An eivn more vivid msiance of its abili 
ly 10 introduce a surreplhious crack; in 
fact. ^<11 go againsi Ihe grata of a parti¬ 
cular line of enquiry, without appearing 
lo create diNharmony. can be found in 
Tagore's Goro. Ills a story about Cora, 
an otremely gifted and idealisiK brahmin 
youth, whti believec in neo-brahminisir 
with missionary zeal. The discovery that 
he IS actually an English orphan broughi 
up by brahmn parents questions all his 
avNumptioiis.n ihe proeexs radically desu* 
bilising all niitons of Identity drawing on 
a Self-Other pofarky. But tucked into a 
corner that one may have difficulty in 
lememhering. but whkh occupies a fairly 
strategic position in the plot, is a more 
familiar siory. ^reshbabu, a penon com¬ 
mitted IO a liberal, universHist notion of 
identity, is confronted by Suchania. his 
dorirtg ward, who seeks his advice on her 
desire (produced Inrgcty under Cora’s in* 
fluence) to convert to Hinduism. As he 
sians lo remove the intelleciual grounds 
from her impulse, she bursts out to say 
thal the superiorHyof Hinduism lay in its 
Mirvivil. Paivshbabu's clinching objection 
comes herr he patiently replies that Hin- 
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if pmerH conditions continued, it would 
become impossible to nil ihe country 
Hindusuo, since Muslims would become 
the majority.^ Not only does Suchariia 
iciraci, but this point mark\ the rcversid 
ol Hindu influence in the novel, Aftei 
this. Oora also be^ns his journey of self- 
realisation when he starts living in a 
vibage and encounters the problems of 
cavieisni amongst the Hindus, and a cor* 
responding unity among ihe Muslims, in 
fact a picture itiai recalls Mukherjt’s! 

Oofv was published m the same year as 
AUH and I here is nu way of kiKtwing 
whether this passage was inspired by the 
iaiter. The point is that this piece of com* 
mon sense, which aciually involves a 
structure ol comprehension, plays a 
decisive role in a leit thai seems to align 
ii ro aruither path. Seems, because 
although I his trope is used as pan of the 
truest 10 nil If of the narrowness of iden* 
tiltes> IIS internal constitution remains 
unaffectecl. In fad ihe contrast with the 
Muslims IS vrucial to hammer in the pres* 
sure of impending doom. The power of 
this iropc IS oen more evident ihan m 
Joutihi'd. precisely ticcause ihe rest ol the 
novel diverges so radically. 

What wr havv here is snenething akm 
to a ftre sigiulicr, allowing itself to be 
redirected, wirhoui hsiwever surrendering 
iis inherent and mnoiible communal code 
Ihe cotisequence is ihat it acc<iminodates 
ilself to a large variety of understanding, 
insinuaimg iisell into non •identical, even 
contrary discourses, sphtting and proble* 
maiisirig them, wiihont casting njiples. 
Ihe net result is the prndu^lion v>l ihe 
Ciramwian unJersianditig of cummsin 
sense, which referred lo the fragmenied. 
coniradictory character ol popular con* 
sciousness. that anialgamaieU trac'cs of 
disparate world-views mio itself. Bui the 
siory ol Che 'census’ reveals that these 
traces did not remain as suiit. A different 
matrix of political forces changed all ihar. 

vn 

The new development in the life* of this 
common sense m ihe iv2(h is ihui ihe 
Hindu Mahasabha emerges as the autho¬ 
ritative organisation of Hindu I’ommunu* 
lism in the country. It had been inaciive 
during the greater part of the Non-Co* 
operaiion/Khilarai thceeuftcr abbreviated 
as NC/K1. bong revived by Malaviya on¬ 
ly in 1922, Us swift as^umplio^ of an all* 
India chacaster was nor only because com* 
munalism filled m the gap kfi by the 
disappoinimehi of the 'Bardoli retreat’, 
but equally, because their members were 
simultaneously pait of ihe Congress, 
allowing them the opportunity to expand 
ihetr network alongside that of the Cun* 
giess. But Bengal had additional reasons 


fbriisracxptiwty. Thefiraorihoe ratiirm 
US to (he problem of numben again Hin* 
du inidleciuals in Punjab (which was a 
major centre of the Mahasabha) were 
thinking of it at the same lime as their 
piefs m Bengal, jf not a little earlier. It 
acquired Hs derimiive shape iher^ in laU 
lal Chaod’s Abnegation in Mites', 
whis'h was published in the same year as 
ADR'' There wav also a more grim 
avpeci to ihiv relaliiinship. Punjab and 
Bengal provided iwu of Ihe heaviest cen 
(m of noting in the 1920s. The inmal 
wave of hiaioi rioiv which followed the 
N('/K. (<iofc place in Punjab, starting in 
Multan and Amriivaf. while the frenyy of 
rKMing gripped Bengal a htile later. 
Cakutra had the dubious disiinciion of 
hobimg m 1926, the biggest riois known 
nil then m the htstoo of the iubconiinent 
The combined impact of all these ac* 
counts for the swift spread of the Bengal 
Hindu Sabha. Though H was formed as 
laic as Augusi 1922.^' we can find its rm* 
print almost immediately, not least in the 
ur»entaiK)A towards organisation in the 
pamphleiv we will examine. 

Iwv) of these. Saikihnath Sharma Bisi'v 
Himiu -Stfnvjer Rerfuman 5om«sy« (TV 
Probtem a/ /findir Socit' 
tyi. and Sir P C KayS pamphlet entitled 
simply as Hark/pur Pw^hik Hirtdu 
Suhho, axe reprints of speaehes. delivered 
us vhiiirman of the reception committee, 
Serajegunge Provincial Hindu Mahasam* 
mitam (The Creai Hindu Conference «i 
SerajegungeJ m 192,2. and as president of 
the fandpur Piovincsal Hindu Sabha in 
192^. lopeciivdy. The third pamphlet, en¬ 
titled Oonth Htndy ddrir Khoy 0 Tohar 
Praiik^r {The Decay of Bengal Hindus 
and /ts Rentfdy), n purely a mobilising 
irasi. biought oui diiectly under ihe 
auihorshrp of the Tangail Hindu Samaj 
SangiaksNni (Preset ver of Hindu Society 
in Tangail) in 1924 " together they in- 
dicaie the presence ol organised power 
m promoting the concern with Hindu 
numbers, propelling its arliculadon in 
three different places in i>aee successive 
years. This dcvelopmcot hoUs out mciho* 
dologKal consequences. Being now fac¬ 
ed with a network arourid the 'census*, it 
would be appropriarr lo treat them as a 
composite Mn if loosely afTiliated. group 
of meanings, instead of eiploring indi¬ 
vidual accentual ions. 

The hardening and consolHJaiion of 
communal consciousness that wc see in 
the i920s. is obviously buih on the many 
failures of other initiaiives; but the one 
most closely related loour particular en¬ 
quiry IS that of the aspirations aroused by 
and rcpiesenied m Bhattvhaiya. In many 
ways the mao wav a pbenomenon. VMr 
have already seen the adulation he receiv¬ 
ed in upper caste reform circles. His 
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foHowiiif aknongat ld» caatca even 
SIronger^-which makes him an uniqtie 
figure amongsi upper caste reformers. In 
his biography (cited above), Mandal. a 
leader of the Poundra-Khatifiya caste, 
wrote that Bhaiiacharya was not only 
greater ihan Kammohon Roy and Vive* 
kananda. but actually superseded 
Chaitanya in h<s commitment to removing 
uniouchability A special song was com* 
posed for him when he presided over the 
Kalna NikhtI Dangiya Vaishya Teh Sam* 
fliilani (the 'telis' being a low caste oil* 
pressers), which proclaim him to be an 
’avaiar* of Har^ (ihc other name of 
Vishnu, whose incarnaiions include 
Krishna, the dominant figure of worship 
m Oaudiya Vaishnavismy Obviously 
Bhartacharya realised in his person the 
desire (or a consensus on relorm. He 
represented a ’historic blix* of the upper 
and lower castes, demonstiaung lu both 
that brahminism could be reinvented. The 
problem was iliui (his was a ptissibilUy 
that was individual, at a lime when in- 
flucniial caste groups from opposite sidev 
such as the Brahman Sabha and Kama- 
sudras. remained unwilling lo strive for 
such a prospect. Rhaitacharya was ibui 
fated to represent at best a (desrre for) 
temporary alignmeni. 

Bhatiacharya v»as mflucraial enough to 
leave traces ol his ideas, though they were 
harnessed to a cuniesi with the 
Muslim Other. NVe have already seen Uis 
contribution in the kirian suggestion. 
whH’h provided an ideological imiieraiive 
to the revival of the music before mosque 
issue. Less dramatic, though arguably 
as important, was Im propagation of 
Vaishnavism. 'I he fangail Hindu Samaj 
Sangrakshini pamphlet (hereafter THS). 
brings the Hei Jtage of both Mukherji and 
Bhattachaiya together, by firsi reciting 
Hunter's claims about Islamic relorm ap¬ 
provingly curd m A HR, at this point, it 
suddenly breaks off to offer 'pranam’ 
(salutations) (o C'haiianya. It (hen pro¬ 
ceeds to repeat the assertion that the saint 
had introduced equality among castes 
through 'sankirtans* and 'mahasabhas’, 
but edges in a revealing comment. It says 
that VaishnavisRi pnniJrd a religion 
where ihe upper castes could suspend 
sasle rules regarding the acceptability of 
water, etc. without having to surrender 
llieir 'respect a hie’ stjlus Ihe excessive 
emphasis on egaluarumsm present in 
Bhaiuchdiya is thereby pruned away, arsd 
Mukhcrji's ini{>rrcitisv <>r hk«Ta*chical 
organisation wai ranted by an Islamic 
chal len ge is preset sed wii hou i depa n mg 
rrum Vaishnax ism An even more straight- 
I or ward harnessing o I Vaishnavism locx* 
ciusivtly M(^anis4hojial im petal Ives is prr* 
scni ui an arti s(c w mien by Hyush Kami 
(ihosh. the editot ol Amnio Bazar 
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4u SaMm, which h fc««ftlint<y emitted. 
The Bc»i to Oriimse the Hindus' 
AUhoufh It mouths warn^n|^ of s low 
UUte upheavil. the anger againsl upper 
cAHc diKriminatioA which Accompanied 
thew warnings in both Vivekananda and 
Bhitucharya li absent hero <)n ihe other 
hand. Ihe real emotional centre lies in us 
prodamiiion that “ii is on the grounds 
of religion ihat the Hindus must meet", 
for, "on no other basis will the unity last 
long'*. And this unily, it can be guessed, 
U competed by Muslims: Chush advises 
Isnhmacharyu’ (celibacy) and 'suitable 
physical eaercise' for Hindu olfsprings 
They could then die "defending his |the 
Hindu's! religion and home and hearth", 
a common nrmpaper phmse that invaria¬ 
bly implied a Muslim ihrcai.'* 

In a way. the shift lo an overwSdmini 
concern with Hindu organisaiioo also 
made Mukherji's prrvile|in| of caste rela¬ 
tions ill victim. Pm, despite the efforts of 
reformers, caste remained a signifier of 
seriical cleavages ihai were insoluble 
within the framework of brahminism. 
HsU did not mean ihai caaie problems 
would disappear from the rhetoric of 
communal Hindu reform, once iii mani¬ 
fest realiiy was far loo forceful.'' As a 
matter of fact, caste remains a major 
preoccupaiion in all three tests (with Ray 
beginnini hii speech by maittoning his in- 
debledness to Mukherji). But what it did 
eniiN was the subordination of caste to 
the more fearful question of gender. 

MfJ 

The new temper is enurwiaicd in its 
most otireme foim by Bisi The esplana 
tion he offers for decbiung Hindu numbers 
has nothing to do wuh casie, on the con¬ 
trary. U leads him to ■ conbideraiion of 
'unproductive^ marriage customs, that is 
focused on the ban on widow rensarriag^ 
whKh he claims is responsible fur many 
.social abuses Bisi docs discuss the pro* 
blem of unlouchability. bui separately-^ 
suggesting a ceriain mose towards its 
maTginaUsaiion It is true thai ihe others 
bring in casic moie dirccily in iheir 
demographic consideraiions Bui with a 
.difference For instance, r//.Vasserts that 
the decline in Hindus is due to the low 
castes. Bui instead of discuumg inter, 
ca&le relations like the earlier gcneraiinn. 
If blames then marriage praciKcv and 
recommend.s widow*remarriage, which 
would not only lead lo the muluphcaiion 
of Hindu children, but would also 
dispense with the dowry sysicm, flw im¬ 
portance ul widow*remarriagc is uiiderlin' 
ed. by reiicrrfung ib nevcvsiiy m the con 
elusion. Sir V ( Ray begins hic speech by 
declaring the ban on widiiw>.remarriage lo 


bets;1se deviates rhereafier into Mukher- 
ji’saftalysjs of peasants (the Hirsdu lack¬ 
ing initiative, the Muslim possessing it), 
bui comes baci to ofin widow-remarriage 
as the first iiwit on the list of solutions. 
He highlights its imponance by providing 
another table showing how the numbers 
of Hindu widmvs outstripped those of 
Muslims, in the 15 to 30 years age group, 
which complecnents his citation of 
Mukherji’s table. 

Whai does the Widow signify^ The vclf- 
evideni moiivaiion is ihai of resource*^ 
limisatron. wtach relaies lo widows in ihc 
same manner as newspaper articles of ihJs 
lime did lo COWS' in both cases the major 
problem is that of efficreni breeding. In 
the process, this consensus summons up 
tl>e real and dignity of past reformers like 
Vidytsagar. But hts humamiarsan aspecis. 
the deep ihough admittedly patriarchal 
ouirigc at the ticatmeni of Hindu vMxnea 
all these arc absent. On the other hand, 
where Vtdyasagar is recalled.'* is in the 
apprehension of moral con taminaisofs of 
Hindu society by sexually deprived and 
'available widows. There is actually a 
basK similarity In the way ihai both 
Muslims and widows are treated; boih arc 
seen as nguics of potential seiual eweu. 
and hence of fear. 

Thu penumbra of auocMiions w«s 
widened by their position in the social 
rrlacionshipf of rural areas. Apropos of 
alkgai^k of abduction of widows in the 
Mymensingh riou of 1907. the disirni 
magistrate in hb report stated that on en 
quiry these alkgatiOfU were found to be 
"merely threats, the fact thai Hindu 
widows ait not allowed to marry again be 
ing always rather a subject of commeni 
among Mohammadin neighbours"'' 
Obviously they represented a gnm 
shadmvy area in male society; heiiig Mil- 
vide the protection that the domestic iden 
niy of female chastity provided, she wav 
both an invitation and a ihrtai. Matters 
were oiacerbaied by another likely pheno¬ 
menon. Some Muslim newspapers claim¬ 
ed Ihai many of the Hirsdu women who 
were teponedly abducted were in fad 
widows, who rescued themselvn fiom the 
burden ol thru livw by elopiAp with 
Muslims.'* Besides making widows more 
'attractive* as the explanation for Hindu 
numbers ii also led to an assocuied and 
in many ways, a more powerful concern 
in the 1920s 

After offering widow-remarriage as a 
remedy. Ray suddenly iranghs lo a new 
momnKudalion, oiclgiming: "All the 
wi«e*> ul our k in, who are bang riiduclcd, 
and whom, because of our weakness and 
cvwardKc, we cannot rescue from the 
hands of the depraved—we should save 
them and give them a place in the bosom 


widow rtmarriate, Bisi ii»dtMy elabO' 
rates on the hearUessness of Hindu males 
and their disloyalty to (he devi (goddess) 
ideal, evidenced in their refusal to take 
back their abducted wives. The poiru in 
boih cases is that the su^enness of the 
transiiion to the abducted wife issue takes 
place in the conteci of a discuuion on 
widows. The instance of Rv in particular 
indicates ihat the jump is occasioned by 
an Irresistible power of association, the 
logic of which IS suppressed, Significani- 
ly. these passionMe lines are not repeated: 
it IS as if they appear (or are made to), in 
spite of Ray’s intention, 

1 b account for the pressure of this 
rhetOTK will take us to a point outside ihe 
province In the speech thai he delivers as 
President of the Kirtdu Mahasabha in 
192) at Benares, Malaviya provides one 
of the first attempts to create a history of 
abduciions. He claims that the British in* 
died the Muslims to attack Hindus, the 
first instance of which occurred in Bengal 
(referring possibly to Jamalpur) and was 
repeated in the Frontier districis: the com¬ 
mon feature in both was the abduction of 
women. This was followed by the Muplahs 
(who besides convening also abducted 
Hindu females) and then by ihe sexual 
outrages ol Amnisar and Multan. He 
then went on to deduce a moral from his 
daimv by con ttasting Hindu apathy wii h 
bnglish belligerence when iheii women 
were insulted. "Behind Hnglish girls and 
women t here i s a natuina I s i rengt h wh ic h 
proieciv rhem wherever they go. So also 
with Mohammedan women" Ihe mam 
reason lor Hindu disunity, he contlnue^, 
lies in their inablUiy lo defend their 
"religion ard women'*.'* 

The abduction ihemr allowv Bisi lo 
make a similar point, when he asserts 
apropos of thai discussion, ihai Muslims 
should not confuse Hindu liberalism for 
cowardice. 'Abductions' become yci 
another method of dermmg collective 
desire by Tirsi imputing a certain characicr 
to the other (in this case that of organisa¬ 
tion). and ihcn setting It up as a qualiiy 
to be emuLated. It recalb Mukheip's 
technique, hxcepi that Malawiya's litany 
of rxns, the portrayal of an immense con* 
spiracy by Muslims and the British 
underlines the immediacy of this need. 
The prospect of a )ong*term, peaceful 
competition with Muslims ihat was of* 
feied in Al)fi. has completely 
drsappeared 

In the course of 1925. one of ihe few 
a nil-communal newspapers the A<oAom- 
modi, commenied that cases of abduc¬ 
tions had started to proliferate only after 
the formation of live Sangaihan move¬ 
ment ^ Undoubtedly the figure of the 
threatened woman Has its advantages. The 
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(leniDn <^woiMn « s^fWr and Mo 
of MuaUdi 1>ppcciiion'. makes the very 
preaencr of ibe forma a source of anxiety, 
which can only be constant and omnipre* 
sent. The fiim of the woman as a poien< 
tiai site of oianie carries the fear of the 
Muslim into every home, consequently 
streofthming the drive for mobiiisation. 
This repmetutional process is acccle* 
rated by the aim media of that period. 
Already during the iamalpur riots, an im¬ 
portant way of tiimulaiing feelings of 
outrage was by carrying grossly eug- 
gerited stories of abductions of Hindu 
frmales. Tlte differencr In the representa- 
lions of the 1920s is that newspapers 
publicised stories that showed Hindu 
women abduaed by Muslims in non*rioi 
eircumsiancei Secondly, these women 
(ended to be wives aod not vodowv These 
reports were normally small, but regular 
in frequency. Moreover they formed, as it 
were, satellites to some maior sensational 
reports, such is the Barodasundari case, 
that had occurred in FUngpur in I92J. but 
which was kept alive as news through 
detailed reporting on the state of this case 
m the law courts even in 192$.*' It may 
be observed that gender related issues 
were a major shmului for early nationa 
lism too. especially that of the Age of 
(!onseni bill agiiaiion of IS9J, which in¬ 
volved a mass movement for protecting 
ihr complete comrol of Hindu males over 
the sexual life of their wives. A problem 
with the earlier dlKourse was that it had 
to reject all signs of marital affea in 
lavour of its assertions.^ The adveniage 
here is that Hindu defence of their wives 
against a lusting Muslim introduces space 
for domestic effect ion to be reifnrmed. 

The emoticrial physiognamy of (his im¬ 
age indicates a mote miimaie threat irom 
the Muslim than in the widow issue. 
Moreover It suggests a violadon of mutual 
lespect for the others' codes of dumestKi- 
iy; it signirics betrayal*^ Wc may recall 
that the Musim presence in Mukherji did 
not Inierpenoraie with the Hindus: its 
threat was an otiernal one. as if it were 
a separate country, generating resources 
internally, to take over the Hindus. The 
difference between these two images cor¬ 
responds also to the changed political 
circumstances of Hindu-Mi&lim nHations. 
The NC/K was (he first self-consciously 
joint HinJu-Muslim mass movemeni in 
the history of our sub-comincni. Its sym¬ 
bol was (and still remains) the speciacle 
of Swam! Shraddhanand addressing a 
congregation at f>ethfs Jama Masjid in 
1919. Ai the same time, the movement 
popularised the ootion of the country as 
a fiedention to which even leaders like 
L^pai Rai wbecribed.** The effect of 
this WM to locale the Muslim as an 'in¬ 
sider' toHationatka^ifl sharp contrast 


with the SimikeM agaaUoo, where the 
Muslim was cahsded by the Hindu- 
oriented inheritance of nationalist 
discourse. AdditionaUy, ihii inheritance 
was given a longer life in Bengal by Das' 
Bengal Pact designed to csmblish a stable 
aJHance between Hindus and Muslims Us 
Impact b palpaMe ia Bbi. whose explicii 
reference poirM, depute dbpliys of aggres¬ 
sion. remains that of making the pact 
wOfkaUn It was this discourse of muluab- 
ty that had to be broken, and ihe figure 
of Ihe threatened woman provided the 
most potent litsirument to do this. 

IX 

I he trope of the census gains nexibdi- 
ly over time. Iisquabiies in this regard lie 
not only m allowing itself, rinlly. to he 
used in an additive capacity (Bhaiia- 
charyal, and scondly. its order of explica 
non to be altered fas m the I92(K); bui 
equally, in permitiing ihe nnv bus attach 
ed to It ihcv own independent signi¬ 
ficance. In the t920s. iIm 'Threatened 
Woman’ iheme is fell to be so crucial, thai 
ii vpawn^ Us own (HgaitisaiiOA. the 
^^k>me^'s Ptoieciion league The reach of 
ihis rv* rhetoric can be seen in the chang¬ 
ing altitudes ofOunarmiusGuhahakur- 
la. a Swadeshi hop who had been beaten 
up by the poUotat the BanoJ Conference 
in 1906. He wos one of the few who open¬ 
ly criticbed tbe Suddhi movenveni as anti* 
Muslim.*^ Thntf yean later, be blithely 
delivered speedtes cellint to satiag up 
selfdefeneg coBmittcea ai meeting of the 
>6k>men's Protecuon League^ 

As I have implied, the Threatened 
Woman iheme b more suited to ihe 
demands of mass communaUsn than the 
Census. A self-evident problem with the 
census concern is rts baggage of satjsiics 
and fair ly elabome cxpbcaiMa. U po ss e* 
se» a certain heavy, ‘academe* air. which 
restricts its broadcast to pamphlets and 
speeches m gilhenngs of the politically 
literate. But lo this period when mass 
politics had entrenched itself (not confiiv 
ed io 'peak* moments like i he SwadeshiL 
poliiical messages demanded an imme¬ 
diate receptivity. The surprising thing n 
that the ‘census* does not wither away m 
these unfavourable circumstances. It 
adapts Itself. 

Inietesiingly, it is Mukherji who pro¬ 
vides direction again. This lies in the in- 
veniion and use of the phrase. The dying 
race'. The phrase 'packages' MukherjiT 
argument, detaching it from the elabo¬ 
rateness of the explication, without sur¬ 
rendering the pressure of tor and anxiety 
This allows it 10 be used like a slogark 
whkh through sheer rhetotcil brevuy In- 
vrsts (HI immediate aiieniKm. Not surpris¬ 
ingly. at I wo important poinis in his life 


Shraddhanand wHies beolu wkh lIlMi 
that proclaim the need of 'laving*, The 
d^ng race*.*' Furvha, the retention of the 
emotional ai the cost of the iMthematkal 
(already partially accomplished in the 
changeover from relative to absolufe 
decline), allows the numerical aspecti of 
the concern to be used freely. Thus for in¬ 
stance. Piyush Ghosh claimed It would 
take 400 years for (he Hindus to dtsap* 
pear,** Ray in Karidpur identified it as 
200>2$0. white Jagaiiuni Shankancharyn 
in a Mahasabha meeting it Nasik warned 
It would lake meiely a century!** Un¬ 
doubtedly the conversion of the ^eeniut* 
into s fully gitnvn. popular communal 
knowledge, iiKreases its nexibility even 
more drastkally (without losing the 
authority of si aiUilcs), allowing much Mg* 
ger effecK lo dramatise anxiety. 

lurihet, the 'census' insinuates itself 
much more rawly into relaied intemii. In 
a public riKeting held at i rice mill ai 
UUadinghee, an industrial suburb of 
Calcutta. ParvJii Devraian Sarma. lecre- 
I ary. Hindu Mahasabha asserted that 
Hindus had physically and numerictlly, 
degenerated. He (hen lepurtadly proclaim¬ 
ed: “Now tl so deplorable was the condi* 
tion of individuals, what could be ex* 
peeled of the nation composed of such 
weak ling P So when calamities like that 
of Kohai, Saharinpur, MaJabw and Ajma 
befell them, they were defenceless..!'.^ 
rhe 'census' gaihen newunsuted impUca* 
lions (he Hindus could no longa mill 
(he Muslims physically and in (urn they 
were dying m greater numbers because of 
physical hquidaiion by Muskms. We come 
here, as close as wt can posubly get, to 
ibe use of the 'census' as a battle-cry. 

It IS the noiion of the threatened male 
body that permits this unmedlated con- 
iieciion heiween Hindu numbers and 
rKMs, This resalts the sub-text of Mukher- 
ji's preoccupations, ihough it is necessary 
to remind ourseivcb that when he talked 
of the need lor traming. i( was applied to 
Ihe structure of morals and motivations 
on whkh tcs(s his idea of Hindu subjec¬ 
tivity. The 2(K see a preoccupation with 
the trained male body. After witnessing 
a display of physkal exercise in a cluk^ 
Piyudi Ghosh declared; "Bengalees as a 
nation wvre ctoenerating and were a dying 
raca Physicalcuhare was (he only remedy 
to this race-d^eoeracy"’' His newspapa 
regululy earned ankles ihai preached the 
virtues of phy.sical fnness. A top levd na¬ 
tional leader like l.ajpat Rai exhorted his 
audience to be like Arjuna as he taced his 
bdoved enemy. Bhisma.’^ 

The dcfcnceim female body is couitta* 
pointed by the necesvily for a (rained male 
body; both djamatise the necessity for 
conflict. And »iihin (his vortet of bodies 
IV located iheaiixteiy of Hindu numbers. 
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triuieri oti lem ot low cam 
breakaway. There are not only displace* 
menis involred here As a maiiet of faci 
nothing U uUimatdy repressed Thcposi- 
t ion and ruiture o f each theme i s quah Tied 
by the addition of other ones, drawn from 
different points of time and brought 
together in ihe I92(H lo produce a gigan* 
tic network lhat is as much an ideology 
a» a call to physically mflici one anxiesicv 
on an enemy, that is needed for the seK 
10 he created in the first place 

\ 

Jn c'oncludingii is obvious that we need 
to consider the implicatioiw of this net* 
work of common sense a little inoie. I 
hare already mcMioned Omnno\ notion. 
The precise dcrmiiion is as folhiwv 
"When one's conception of the work! n 
not critical and cc^erent but dis>ointed 
and episodi&.V. He funher elaborau^ ihiv 
as '*$ conception of the world mechametd 
ly inpoted by the external environ 
ment"/^ IWo impikaiions follow. The 
doe (hal Grimsci dwellt upon is that it is 
QOt acUrely and critically acquired but 
icmaliu a paaiire inheritance from more 
aUborated. unitary systems of thought 4to 
Ihe flctent that 'traces* of 'high' philo- 
!H>phy'* are absorbed: common sense 
abo consists of other inherited ideas, 
possibly cren 'Stone Age elemenit'.’') 
The second that can be deduced and 
which I will focus upon is ihai such a 
structure of consciousness cannot inter 
face with organised politics.** 

Much of what we hare seen so far of 
communal common tense does not tally 
with GnmKi's characiensaiion. The 
crucial difference is its organised and ac* 
live 'life'. 7 his not only refers to iu pro 
pensiiy for orchestrated axiicutaiion. In 
this connection, ii will noi be out of place 
to mention that the footnotes I hare prev 
vided to demonstreie the shift to the mass 
appeal of the ‘dying race' (in place of 
statistical elaboraiionl trope arc drawn 
predominantly from the history of a single 
month—whkh preceded the Calcutta ses* 
siort of the Mahasabha in 1925: obviously 
common sense lends itself to be used for 
organised mobUisaiion. The less dramaiic. 
but more important instance of this facet 
is that it possesses its own i^incipks of 
structuration. It may be remarked that the 
discursive power of Hindu communahsm. 
as we hare seen, does not springoclusi re¬ 
ly from single texts or even a chant of 
them, as from the swift creation of a 
popular network of certain uopes, themes, 
structure of apprehension and reform, at 
the heart of which functioru a single, 
mobile trope to provide ihc necessary 
ideological ortentacion. And this produces 
a foimaiion of immense potency and 
amazing flexibility. Kor it contianilv ac* 


t iag ' t w mearungs, wmre tnanomoo 
iiseir, ptoduciog from iu formaiire mo¬ 
ment a web of thought ihai ranges from 
stereotypes lo siaiisiical and sociu logical 
analysis. 

But our reading also indicates how 
communal common sense hides iis tdeo* 
logical orieniation. making an existential 
staiernent of its ideological posilion; 
allowing iisell thereby to permeate con¬ 
trary modes of thought Most of all, whai 
It possesses is crediMlity. 

Cramsci'v dermition of the disjoinied. 
inrernally eoniradwiory nature of cum* 
mon sense will be of help Here to under¬ 
stand this phenomenon. Communal cons* 
ciousrsess nor urtly enters into cuntradic* 
lory relationships iS in f/onr. lfonew«re 
to also look at the different themes ihar 
make up the communal vomcKMsness we 
hare Qtamined (e g. dying hfandu/poweiful 
Muslim, caxe division, abducted widow/ 
wife, threatened male bodyK without lak* 
iiig into account the hirtory of intercori* 
nec'iions. ihen one is bound to be struck 
by an impression of random and dis* 
joimed impulses. And in the ariiculaiion 
of these rbere need ikm be a necessary vlf 
consciousness of the linkages lnthivlie> 
Us auiheniicii y. After all the freedom to 
arlKulaie random views g also tania- 
mount to experiencing oneaelf as rem<»v> 
ed from all unidireciional. and for ihai 
reason, partisan discourses Th; dis* 
/Hniedness of common sense naturalises 
ideok^y by providing a form of ihoughi 
that does not encourage a testing of onen- 
taiions. precisely because questions of m* 
leresicdness are made redundant. The 
ciedibihty lhat accrues from this bxatKm. 

I suggest, II responsible for I he care with 
whKh communal elemenic percolate, 
reorient or appiopnain The apparent lack 
of any distiiKt ideological or politica] af 
filiation percniu iu imperatives (o even 
seem as unirersally prauesrerthy as some 
thing like abrubm. 

It is doubly important for communal 
ideology loiake hscredibibty for granted, 
in other words, in preventing critical rx 
aminalK>n of Hs assumptions, for its 
signifiers are condemned to constant 
change. Comivy to the aaseniens of 
some contemporary commeoia'ors who 
argue for the purely discur s*re nature oT 
identity formation.^ it maj be recalled 
that Hindu cummunaJ discourses <o this 
paper are greatly shaped by the impera* 
tires of diwslaceineni and reinsenptron of 
social tension spots, its choices in this 
mailer being determiped by aflerarmns 
outside its conifol. Its dependence on 
changing correlations of political and 
social forces, as well as rhe discourses of 
others, necessitate constant change both 
in the reketton and combmaiion of sit 
nificrs. js well as in the ngnincarice they 


ocqupy fh rerrm apv’roaoies m'wivicvw 
points of lime. 

But this also means that despite the 
camoufUge of common sense, communa* 
hsm is accountable to those who hare no 
dueci slakes in ihic world view. || is no 
coincidence (hat Manmdranalh Mandal 
not only includes Muhammad in his pan¬ 
theon of grcai reformers, but does not 
also refer at all to the need to contest 
Muslims, even though he imbibes many 
of the key concerns of Hindu reform lhat 
peruin to altering caste relations. It may 
be remembered iha( Mandal represents 
one of the possible points of entente bet* 
ween the high and low castes. By 1932 
however, there is open belligerence imvtfds 
Ihe Mahasabha. The Pabna Depressed 
<*lasse> Association, in demanding sepa* 
rale elccsoraies. ciigmahsed the Provinaal 
Hrndu Sabha as an upper caste organlsa* 
lion, disavowing any effori lo co-operate 
wjih them ” 

This does not imply that one can pre¬ 
sume on social huundarres lo determine 
those of the discursive: elcrncnis or even 
constellations of communal concerns may 
cpill Qvci into other groupc. even if they 
do nor yield organivanonal results ai 
allpinmcol iir»& The fuiidamenial poini 
here IV that the care of communalised 
common sense indicates that popular con¬ 
sciousness IS not only dillereniiated. but 
lhat iheie exist conteiiahons within it. 
Studies of popular consciousness are nor¬ 
mally carried out by ihoK svho do not 
belong to the 'popular* social sections, 
and unfonunately they are either tpairo- 
msinglyl celebriiory or dismissive: in 
eti her case they retain i he ni ar ks of dUtan- 
ciAg which their society invests them. 
Popular consciousness is thereby erected 
as a monolith, rricuaied of the changes 
of hisiorv, of Ihe wealth of forms and 
structures of perceptior they possess^ 

It IS possibly Oramsci who makes ihe 
decisive break here He obcerres, '‘...ihere 
t s no< just one cH>ir mon sens c, for i ha i too 
is a pwoducl of history and a part of the 
histoncal process”, and says elsewhere: 
"Fvery social stratum has its own 'com¬ 
mon sense’.*’.*' The possibilities of 
mutual cunfltci beiwecn different forma- 
rioAs of common sense that we can read 
into Cramsci's defiiniion is even more 
ctucial in the present case. Cominon sense, 
as Gram:>ci slates, is a site for multiple 
identities*^ —winch makes it more urgent 
for identity-based ideologies lo auempr a 

formal appropriation of common snire. 
A order to stabilise (he singleness of a pa^ 
ocular idenriiy That identity formation 
imder ihr oegii of Hindu communalism 
has noi been able to overcome the in¬ 
herently unstable coala ion of ocher iden- 
litres subsumed by it. Is a cemfen, 
although It IS not one we can take for 
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ktm wUhilw pnMn of imuum 
(be neccuiry*’ pbinlba of yoUiks by 
•n kIraloficeJ ftunework. tluK does noi 
seek sdr-cmpowenoctu by pcovoking fear 
of (he Other. 
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oui of a lolal of 949,144 persons in Calculta 
and ns subuibs, 615.419 were Hindus and 
299,574 Muklims 1 he nsajoriiy of ihe 
populauon (aboui 69 I per ceni) were 
iirmigianik •- bui 52.2 per cent of Ihe 69.1 
per sent came from Bengal itsdf, led by the 
24 purganas. ) R Blackwood, Centos of 
India. 190/. f'tffevrre. Town and Soburba, 
/%rr IK Obviously neiiha sel of figures 
couU scrvKeMukherji'sargumenis, wh«eh 
a<.counts for his reverting to impressiooiM 
cakulaiioos. The inicrtsiiog ihing here is 
of course the subtle opportunism of ihe 
ariumctii ihai feels free to immuale its 
inventions mio authuttiaiive oiationv 

24 BandiipadhyBya \hOMs hi>w ihe Nama> 
«uJra' Mjried i<> lake to settled ag'tculiwre 
and profilable occupaiioiis m ihe I9|h cen- 
iiKy. in ihr Utter hiU i>f ihai cefiiury 
Guiuwharsd who Pevamc iheir ideologue 
and leader, produicd tn anH-hrahmantcal 
ide.ttogy that tniltidcd elcmcnis of 
Vaishiiavism, ('hrislianiiy and a strong 
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op tit 

29 MukltffjibthmprovMMtheoppDriuiKiy 
locMfidmIy mike OMnjieou^ ai^enKlA^. 
like Ike Muslims were more jdve/iLeO m 
educeiioo ihM ri>e Hifulus. 

30 One such rcsolurion reed ' fit n] xmply 
owinf to the dishhe eoU honed ol ihe 
Bnkmuts. the N^idyu and ihc Kayo^ihav 
ihai this v«w Namasudn Lonuiimuiy has 
remaiBcd backward; ihis commjniiy has 
ihneforcnoi ihe kasi syrtipathy with ih«m 
and with ihesr ajitation''. Bandopadhyaya. 
Socioi Motiitty.... op oi. pp 13b 

II Namasudras and Muslim^ were cAiaied in 
rtots in Khulna m Ilt9. B«|^i ikhs bioke 
oui bmween them in 19lt 1921 li and I9» 
In 1901 hCMSTf (hey made a common sauae 
apaimi ihe upper caiiev bema polsiKuHy 
alitncd in Ihew opposicdn to Ihe Swadeshi, 
iM, pp Further, while referring 10 

the riots of 1906. Mukhcfji mentions ihc 
attack on Ihc Rajbansit (and Hindu wismen, 
another ideal fi|ure of Muslim ‘opp(c%sM)n'. 
as we ahall seel, but suppresses ihe an 
(ilOAism anculaied atainsr the upper ^e 
Swadeshi volunteerr by hm casies. 

32 Hneihranjan Sanyal. Soi Md Mubtluy m 
0m|e< Npyruv Cakuiia I9ft], p >a There 
were of course powerful lati caste f roups, 
weh ai the Kayaphas. whu from the I9ih 
eoAiury begah lo daim they were Kshai 
triyas. 

33 Thw ViNokarsanda pnxlaimed; at 

one end ts the Brahmin and ihe ideal w ihe 
other end is the Chandala. and the whole 
work is to laise the Chaiidala up tu (he 
Brahmin" However Voekananda leconi' 
mended that this process should be a 
liadwal one since he dtd not want h to 
introduce ansaioAisrm wnhm Hindus Fur 
thcr. he did subscribe to ibe relative 
supersocity of brahnuni, itatinf lhat they 
had produced more people imbibed wnh 
btlhmiflhood Ihanoiher casici 'Ihr Future 
of India*, op cii, p 29) 

M Sarkar. SwtOfthi. . op cii. p l(n 

33 U N Mvkherji, Hindu Snkali 

Ohoah. Cakuiia 1910 

M Time la a slight inaccuracy her^ xnue H ms 
*paihaliaUa* (irtsliiuiions ol primary edu>iA- 
lionl which provided ihe modd fm the Bell 
system, ralhec than lok. which were centres 
of advance study, 

P Mnkherjidersvas this notion rrom adhikar 
bhedal which permui the w ol a multi- 
piKity of paths to attain absoluie taalisa- 
lioii It was norm aSy used as a justirication 
for caste (ihe imtionale being that the duties 
of each caste was us *oaih*l. Xainkruhna. 
the leformer^v me ot the latter half of I9ih 
century Bengal, democratised i he implica- 
lions through individuaJ eiampla. The 
Famous orra often cited by Vivekananda. 
was that of doing the 'uniouchable* «HorV 
of cleaning latrsncv What we have m ffCC. 
however, ts anolhcr form of indivKhuiiofi 
of adhrkar bheda. which iransfoims it m 
to a pluraiism ihai implies a Ireedom to 
choose onc‘s belief*, irrespeci/ve of social 
hierarchy, or ihe eompuition of ultimair 
realisation. 


WqCataim. 
Oibav tieuiU are pmn m Chakravari)^ 
op cH. p 33. 

39 <)p ck. pp 36-42. 

40 Bandopadhya>a« op at. p 424 

4| Manmdranaih MaruW in his pamphki 
«|wites a teller from Uas to the effevi thai 
Mukhetji and he had been xruaglmg ua 
ssMxessfuUy fur lOyearsm the caste relotai 
movement ftmtiya Mita .Swifa* Bitvo*'* 
<4ssiK tenon fSeughasAek/i. Kothi 
/kfty ). Saudalhanli Mandal, Khajun 
viUage, Midnapore and Cakutia. 1923 

43 Seiyayu Kay** film by ihr same rome, whoe 
the plot brings Apu. the child uf a Jow p».- 
ed rural *Ocie(y and a poor brahrmn fai her. 
to the vensc of poiwbda y th at characienscN 
(.’■kulla 

43 Manmdranaih Mandal. Benger Dtiim/v 
ne>v>ww. Safifiyastchaian ktinaiul, Kurd 
wan. 1926 

44 Digindranarayan BhatiKharya Vidya- 
Mushan. Joitbkrd, SeiaKlua^e The 
author, f pub 1912, rpi 1924 AO ciraiions 
arc drawn from ihis edition 


leodirf by 30 lepiwcnfiiwa. dcM by two 
rniWoti Natnawdm) which drw altcMion 
uimniodari opptkiMion. dedaring that any 
addttional powers for a fee leaden would 
"make ihc fuiive progress of the backward 
^iaues impossible*.* It approved of the set-, 
ling up of (he cotnnitie^ and declared ils 
loyahy. Bandopadhyaya, op ci(. p 460. 
Another confemee in 1911 demanded 
'communal rapmeniaiiOA* (following (he 
Ijieknow Pact model), ibid, p 234. 

46 For ciiended disoiiiions of the social iin- 
pad of this bdief. sec Kurnkum Sangari. 
'Mirabai and (he Spinlual fcconoeny of 
'Hhakti' Economic ood ^Micol Hbrk/>, 
July T, 14. 1990 and SumK Sa/kar. *'Kali 
Yuga*. 'Chakri* and 'Bhakii*: Kamkrtshna 
and hie Times', t^conomic and AsArim/ 
0*ck/y. iuly II, 1992 

47 Mandal informs us that he took the miii* 
aitve 10 mobtlise for a meet ing of repreaen- 
lativei of namasudri, ia>bansi, poundri 
khattriya, jhalia ntalla (khattriyi), saha, 
mab among olher low castes, ai Cakutia 
in February of 1922. Ii was decided to stan 
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C.I’.B 3 UMBHRI (/NU--NcwDriN) 
dl—B 5402 > 30-2 yuv 3 («pp Ks 350 {H.B.) Rs 130 (I'D.) 

Many 4igAifkaMpoljbul«iesand idcoki)(ieaKaveb«im analysed to undersUnd 
Ihe duirctia of Indian pdidea TV mnsldramanc issue whtch domiruKsJ ihc pol irks 
during (hi» pteiod was the Tcmplo Mouifue conlroemiy at*d thin Issue bivamv the 
agenda of polnto. In tiwvt'tcrmdi long icrmimplKabora for Ihc prdihcai procM have 
also been analysed. 

ECONOMIC DBVELOPBAENT : 

THE CHALLENGES 

K5. KAMACHANDRAN 

BI-HS402-27-2 viti f 184 pp Rs 215 

The massive finanoal arrcguUnlKS have posed challenges lo the development 
pTCK owi With lhcCovemnu*n( on a cnrrcciton coamo, it w ill have lo d ppund incrcasi ngly 
un banking sectea forst^Tpnrl and wtih (octl rertrr ini banks have to shift from a sooal 
In a coenmeroal otienialHm. 

I’olirkal Faclor, Finapoal Secor. fs.<uniies Scandal, Iniemattonal Issues, Trade 
Maisagecnenl and other related issues have been discussed in the book, 
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MmM iptli «ul 4mit tm asMBBtr 
■itfc.MaUMfif *Bd «Dd d«di* 

<«l«i>iii pamplilfl 10 ihe toiler. 
opcti. 

41 MmdeL op oi, reporu dw 6hai> 

ucitfryi aiuclied by ihe onhodon 
brehiMA ttbha, »peerhe«dcd by his o»vii 
pvpil cfcviy iftdiMUnt ihe oiert of 
inuiKMity. ihei «iuld mebe en or- 
ihodcM brthaii) pubikfy cheftenie hi* 
tewtef! 

4# A ctMTipreheiuive aulysis of (he iimtorly 
io| toPMs of ih( *lcirun’ is available ui 
Hitftfiriiija n Sanyal, Kina/ifr 

ttifm, X P Ba|ehi uid Company. CaleiKia 
i9tr 

50 Rabintfvanaih Ta|Ofe» A#p«A^r« 

tehMoMi. Vol 9. ViM teiiMl 0<nvtn- 
■Ml, CaJcwiu. I9«k. p 310. 

5k The pnoecupaiion wuh ihc <ensMS ha> • 
toni hiuory in Punjab, wartnii from ihc 
Ary Samaj'i objwuAA lo nam^ni ikxtn 
rdva at Hindta in fM5. follovwd b> dvM- 
tKM of lh« allctaO ptsjbkm of dcslminf 
Hindu numbers in Jammu arxl kCashmu in 
the ItMa Jonea. open, pp 46 Ift Chaod’s 
toicranieK *S«ir«Abnciaiton *. dueli rm rhe 
decline o4 H indu numbm a* an mdei of 
Hindu wotkneuaml Muslim slrenjilh. and 
advocaiad the icllini: up of party devoted 
eiclutivciy lo Hindu inleresis. ibid, p 00, 

52 Rtuhard Gordon. 'The Hindu Mahasabha 
and ih* Indian National C'nnpieM, IPIS lo 
\9W. Modern A.twn ^wdvt. 9. 2, IP?5 

53 Ciiaiions from ihe»< Three te«is are drawn 
from Saileshnath Pharma Bim. /fmdir- 
Somajtr Boriemon .Semerhm Addiess of 
Ihe Reception Com miller ai Sern)<|unie 
Provincial Hindu Mahasammilani, Sir H ( 
Ray, Fomtpuf PrtKfesJn* Hindu foMa. 2 
May IMS. Bef«al Clrcmical Pma. 1925 and 
Bangh Hindu Jaltr XAoko ToAor Praiikot. 
Taniail Hindu Samaj ^nuhra^vhmi, 1924. 

54 This iwo-pait arlKir appaired m Amriu 
Bataf ftifrite on April IIVII, 1925 

55 Hor instance, even as the Provimial 
Mahasabha at (andpur (wtoch Su P (' Ray 
addressed) was delibemiint. a medini oF 
2,000 Nansasudras was bein| held nearby, 
lo decide on conversion to Chnuianiiy 
Piyvah Choth. who iricd lo slave off ihis 
cmba/raismeni was not allowed entry into 
Ihe meeiint! Amnim Bavf /tornle. May }. 
1925. On the othbr hand, ibe leFuial of ihc 
Mahapabhj feadenhipiocuend caste due** 
tioitt beyond a pomi where they wouU 
an|er ihc orthodox, led a radicaf Arya 
Samaji like Swami Shmddhanand tu resipn 
from the ortaoiaalion Jordens, SMmidfia- 
Maud., opcil. pp 154>5T, 

56 An exeeltoni discussion of VidyasaM**' 
reforms is available in Asok Sen. /sHwar 
Chandfa yidyas^gar and Ha EArf/ve 
MiUatona, Riddhi India. Cakulla. I9T7. 

57 Op ril. 

51 The Salyafralu claimed, 'As a mailer of 
facl some oflhee incideMs are due to Hin¬ 
du social usafci, Hindu widows often 
enrerint inio ilk|il refatsoiu with Muthn 
mn'ea. When such an metdent fcis etpeted 



Htedn addd 

the iMov^aW e deapM idBBAs and try 
to get km iniD lioubte*. Febntory 21. 
Repen on Natke NeMpnpen and tovedi* 
call. Naiioaal Archevs of India, I am 
(fwrful 10 ladenni Chauerice for drawtni 
aiiewioo 10 this prtoccupnrion m aa un- 
puMathed paper, where she dsaomimio N 
as a form of leieciionof social hondapr by 
Hindu widows 

59 Cued m iltf Tito Triton <4wnMaf ftefofer. 
i92} 5ibl II. H N hfartf^hTlK Imkaa An¬ 
nual Reciuer Office. Cakuiia 1925. 
pp 1)0-51. 

60 Uokammadi, March I). Report oa 
Native... op CM. (ts deduction pained 
substance from ihe resuhs of an siquiry ap- 
puated by the authontiB, which natsd that 
be t w e en 1926 an d 1921 iaadents of abduc¬ 
tion of Hindu women had been rmnf. but 
thai number of Muslan oflenders in easei 
whetr viciun) were Hmdm waa not 'undu¬ 
ly hifher' than ihosc of Hindu ofleiHlert. 
No 5)5^29. Ooxriae m of Boicil hshtiaL 
Wni Bengal State Archivts 

61 SttnincaMl y. Ihe nru of I hto wave of soch 
case* uccuiitd in a wllape caltod Char- 
manait in the Fandpnr dnirict. and thoec 
responsabk were poheemen; the women 
who were vMfaKdiiichidcdMushm wvdowt, 
Amfiia Batof ^nka, Jane 17, I92J 

62 Ihniha Sarkat. up ca. 

6) A typical stoiy was one of Sheikh Isaaq, 
who rented a house at ToUyfunfC. His 
subsequent actions arc leprcsented in Ihe 
foHowiof lurid phN "The haviag 

an eye on Ihe handsome b*l made himself 
very thKb and thm |sicl as a wonky 
neiihbout wiih the father* Amnia Aetar 
PatfiU. Apnl 2. 1925. 

M Thusmqnm 1925. Ra* devtored in Calcutta 
that they did not want a 'Hindu Raj* and 
staled that. "Tbecormei ikmi for ustudo 
i> lo strive for a d ciii o ci ai ic raj in which ihe 
Hinduv Muslins and ihe other eomrauni- 
im o1 Intha may particapaic as Intoans and 
not as followers of any iiariictoar retipion'*. 
althou^ hts speech wax idl ab^ tiienf- 
Ihenmf ihe Hinduv Amnta Bata* Aainka, 
Aprd 12. 1915. 

65 Amnia Bazm Pairika. Aufusi 9. 1922. 

66 He reportedlr vkiitMd ihai unkas they 
drlendcd ihcir wenoea. Rcnpalis would be 
condemned re drsiruclion. A mtua Bazof 
f^iftka. April 25.1925. A viauUr hfe-story 
can be seen m ihe ^ase of Krishna Kumai 
Mura, who wm a patron of tM A Ml Cucular 
Society, which had openly kept away from 
the Shivaji Uisav (see above) beovto they 
left It would be hvrtfid ns ihew Muslim 
members. In the 1920s. he emerted a mayor 
kaderof ihe tobmen's Protcciton lM|ue 

67 lew day* afier he established ihc Bharmiya 

Hindu Suddhi Sabha in 192). Shraddta- 
aand issued an appeal entitled. 'Save the 
ISyinp The aocowd occawcw vawa when 

he wrute Hindu SontOikaM. Savrowr of iht 
D/mg kaea in 1924. after h«* rerirement 
from Mahasabha actnruA U was piddished 
in 1926: Jordem. Shmafefhmand. op ot. 
p 1)1 and pp 151-^. 

61 The Best toby ; op ch 


1 ,11^ 

79 IW4. Aprfl 7. fdtS. 

71 Ibid, April 2*. 1925. 

72 Ibid, April I, 192$. 

73 The Siwdy of Phiteaophy', Sat r crio « >om 
rito ^ttan NoirbeoiU edv and irandmad 
by QuiMiu Hoaiv and Geoffrey Noamfl 
Smnh. Internadowal PubUtown. Nm* 5Mi 
f pub 1971. rpt 1913. pp 525-24. 

74 Ibid, ice footnote on p 526. 

75 IlMd. p 324. 

76 Moti of all, comiuoa mpm ia charaaertak 
of subaliem consdovaiieu Itli hough iadi' 
aiioAseusi that Gramaci visualises a luete 
com^ tniarTtoliOfuhspwich *hifh’ iradf* 
iKMit ihan the simpk one of qualkaih* 
disiinciiony 

77 In a receni essay. Chanial MoufTe arguca. 
The social agent h connrvcMd by a dim* 
iiry of ditfourtet antoni wMeh there is po 
necessary rekalioh." 'Ctiuenahlp and 
Mitical IdCMiiy*. Onobar 6f. Summm 
1992. MassacMaeiu Institute ofTtahaology 
Prvu. O^ttusly. wnhom evaluatini the 
social rafcmi* of such discounes, nefther 
The coosaol given lo the laiter, nor tht 
ids o lopal undcrpmiungi of difftoenl klyk 
of ideMiiy can be csplorad. 

79 Bandopadhyuya, op eit. p $57. 

79 The kniredudiOfl to • recent eoltociion of 
cssayi on common sense ualai. "An ap pea l 
lo common sense is essentially an act of 
fanh. the beM m the Fundanwiul limilvt 
ly of reasonabknew of human beings", 
Aende puiimg all of common sense under 
a iingk rubric, what this enquiry ignocui, 
r« that while the notion of commoo senae 
IS always appealed lo as a consensual 
authority, the aclual eonri|uraiion of 
efcmeniithai make upapanicutoi conunon 
seme (oemaiion may milnafe agaiosi a eon* 
semvs even in i he a^ of producing a eol- 
toetiviiy. Although Siegwart Lindenberg*! 
antck, X'omraou Sentoand Social Strwe* 
cure: A Socwlogical V«rw* does concede 
that M is not possibk to achieve 'com- 
muMlily’ in a society governed by powuc, 
ihis obviously rules out his belief thai com¬ 
mon lense is concaved as rooted m the 
‘umfornuty' othumen aputience: the bias 
lor the consensus approach however does 
not pamn him to dwell on the implKatioru 
of this irony. Corwtmm ^k*ue The Nma- 
dftiCMu /or Social btitner. Frits van 
Hohhuon and Ouv>d R Otson (eds), Unriur- 
suy Press of America, l^nham. l.ondon 
1917 

go Op cii. pp 325-26 

If Common sense m*k«v "one belong 
simulianeously to a muMipliciiy of mass 
human groups*', op oi, p 524. 

92 Thoe IS ob« iousty a disagreemeni here with 
some suggevi ions m c iramvci i hat common 
sense, ihai ts the plurality of ideiHMKS. can 
be replaced by the uniury onenuiion of 
'philosophy* Whai veem* a prefevnbk es 
erase is to study h<iw freedom to range 
across multiple idenlilies can be assuitd, 
wrthoui lusing ihe urge lo puli their beiero- 
genciiy tofciher for ersacung change neecs- 
sa y fot redistributing different forms of 
power 
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Abu Dhabi CommercUl Bank Limite<l 

>•■ <M|k■«!'•• " Hi» i»lK 

BOMBAY BRANCH 


BAtAf^ SHEET AS ATMAECHSt, mi 


(Wx ia ibovunds) 



SdMdilk 

1 

1 CAFflAL AND LIABILITIES 

Capkal 

1 

Rcaenrei aad wrplua 

2 

Dipoaiia 

3 

Borrowlagi 

4 

Other UiMlMca and 
pcovMoai 

5 

1 

TOTAL 


ABSBTS 


Caih and bnlaiteea with 
Bcaerve Baah of India 

6 

Btliacft with banb aad 
Bsoncy at cRI aad 
short notice 

m ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

7 

A 


Rntf aMW 
Other UMO 

TOTAL 

Cooiiaicai UiMlitkt 
BUU for coOaxioa 
Notes oo ecGouau 


Asm Ai qs 
M«cb )l. MoKb 31. 
1993 1992 


tooo 

3A992 

990.545 

54X000 



91.925 

2J>9M10 

NU 


is}.sn 04.431 



2401.115 

1.163.968 

531.711 148486 j 

268407 

61475 : 

, 562 479 

215.927 : 

1 857463 

606405 

i 19423 

16494 

69432 

39.711 1 

2401.115 

1.165.961 


1433)43 599.352 
22.J69 28.392 


PROFTT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOE THE YEAR 
ENDED MARCH i/> i99S 


(Rx ia ibouModil 


Ended 
Maidi 31. iMareb 31. 
1993 



I. INCX 3 HE 

imereK ear««d 13 

Oite iacoae 14 

TOTAL 

II. EXPENDITURE 

luotH expen d e d IS 

Operaiioc etpeuo 16 

^omiom and 

cDMin 

TOTAL 

Ul. PROnVlLORSl 

Net prolH for tbe y«ar 
Items retotiat (o 
prior jean: 

Head OfTke adnlflittraiion 


Profit brought lonvud 
TOTAL 

fV. APPROPRUTIONS 
TliBsfcr 10 Hiiiuory 
imema 
1>iiuftr 10 
Other reserves 
tt*!***^ evried o«v 
to Pt li pff 

TOTAL 


212463 103462 
13456 22,190 


225419 125457 


56,990 

15.006 

41477 

113.401 



46413 

179.967 


45452 12476 


Ml (4454) 

2JDI 3494 


47453 


10.616 


9,131 

1431 

37491 

47453 


2,415 

6400 

2401 

IO 4 I 6 


The S6hedule» referred to ebore form an itfegreJ pan of ibe 
Balance Sheet 


The S.bedu>8 referred to above Cora ao iouttal pan of the 
Profit aad Lost account. 


Per our report 

Vm DAL.AL raSAl A KUMANA 


SdA 

MAHESH ASBANI 


ABU DHABI COMMERCIAL RANK UMTTEP 

Bo a bay Brudi 
SdA 

AHMED SALEH AL BANNA 
Chkf BxcHthia > India 


Bombay Jime 21. 1993 


: June 21.1993 
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Abu Dhabi Commercial Bank limited 

Mj-feM »>n if 

BOMBAY NCANCU 



M77SaM)SCF/£D4/L£S7Dr/l£/7NANC/AI5r4r£ME^/nA5ArMAaC^54 /99i 


(lU in tlioiisudi) 

(Bl id chomandi) 


Ae 00 

As 00 


As oo 

As oa 


Mof^ Ji, 

Mtieh 31. 


Maffh 31. 

Mtich 31. 


19*3 

1992 


1993 

1992 

SiMnk 1-Cnptal 



Seh^lale 



(A)Cnpittl 



1. BortooiDfi ie ledk 



Aboubi broinhi kio Isdin 



») PnnnT Boek of ladit 

Ml 

Nil 

by wiji of fUft >«9 Ctpiul 


7JKI9 

ii) Ocher botiis 

Ml 

$OA00 

ItPlAL 

2SM 

2^ 

in) Other inaitaioai ead 

Ml 

NU 




nencics 

(B)Aibo«iii of D^oot kept with 



II. Borroimfs frea outside 



Che Rmn« Bnitit of Indie 
n/i II (2) of the 
n>y.iJu> Act, IM9 



|CM$U 

Nil 

Nil 

I2.KI0 

7J00 

TOTAL 

Nil 

I 

50AOO 

Sefcedntet-Rmtm—d 



ill. Semred honoedapi iaduded 

.. 

“““ 

Siifploe 



ie 1 Md II ihm 

Na 

Nil 

1. StBtuiofy 9tutrm 
. (toBwuMivte liaKbXU) 

1 


SM^S-M.U.UM. 



of Ronfciat RcfnlMioB Act. 



ead Prueleioae 



IM9) 

i) Opovif Beliace 

3J« 


I. Bdhpaoble 

II. iMer^fTtee irijasiiiii nis (an) 

7A27 

9.444 

4A2k 

MM 

U) AddkiCQi duriflc Che yenr 

mmJIM 


Ul. laiereac tcowd 

19.721 

41.10$ 

il. CepMel Reeafva 

i4jn 

$.140 

IV. Others (adodiak prcMsioat) 

2UU 

3L062 



TOTAL 

I33AB0 

I4AJ1 

Openiop Bekoct 

IM 

IJOO 


III. RevcBue ead OUkt lUeenei 


1 

1 




[ScrBcnclll] 


1 

Schedide 4-4keh Md Dolmero 



i) Opcaiot 

J0A$1 

24,451 

wlA Bmm «l ladle 



uj AddWooi derbif the jtee 

IOA95 

0,000 

1 Cash ia ted 



iii) DdcCaone deruf Ibe joer 


m 

(iadiidiak forei^ cuiicaty 




40.7«3 

30.43! 1 

ooia) 

717 

2SS 

IV. BaUnco in Profit tad Loie 


* 

II. TTilinm vift teaw 



itaouflC 

37A9i 

uot 

Beak of ladia 
i) In Cvraai Account 

$30,924 

l4iA0l 

TCriAL 

93.92$ 

30.992 

1 




TOIAL 

$31,711 

I4SA06 

Sehadnk ^^Deporiie 

AM- Demand Depoehs 



Sted^ler—Stem with 



i) Proa beaks 

1^7 

5A24 

Btes aad Noaoy al CaU 



ii) Proa ochers 

3M.965 

II0A02 





mM 

itSAJO 

f . Ia ladit 



U. Savinfi Beak Depoats 

96ja 

41.444 

i) Baltacet aich btaki 



lll.lhru Deposits 



a) [a Cvreal Mommu 

$4,710 

$M93 

i) Proa banks 

II9AS0 

120AOO 

h) la Depoeil Accaanu 

Nil 

Ml 

iii Proa oihcn 

IA6&070 

043J71 

ii) Moeey al call aad short 




i,sas.92D 

703^71 

aock* 

a) With banks 

19OAO0 

m 

TOIAL 


990A4$ 

b) Wkh olber iaaitutions 

Ml 

m 

B) 1. DepoeUs of braartwi ia ladb 


9WA-5 

TOTAL 

240,710 

$6A93 


l»l 


koMSk cud PuMiUll «Mly Jim l». If93 
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uyfMiKyjrMtA !*«* Ufxaer* iumj law^evvaafh L«mrn lad^r* 

BOMBAYBIUNCH 



NOTES /4M> SCHEDULES TO THEFWAHCiAl STATEMEHTSAS ATMAECH31 fW 


(itB. ID tfwmmth) 


<|U Id ihottaBods) 


Ai oe 

Aa M 


Aj on 

As oo 

Mareb 31. 

Maieh 31. 


Martb 51. 

Marct 31. 

1993 

1992 


1995 

1992 



SMde 19-FWd AMrta 

1 

1 


12,772 

11.783 

1. Pieniao 



1.925 

Nil 

0 At coal ai oe 51M Maicb 

12421 

9,056 

U) Mdittoaf dHrtni tbe jiear 

m 

3465 


Nil 

lb) Dcdudiooi duriDf tbe year 

Hi 

Nil 

tv) De^rtciaiioa (o diare 

1L70« 

(1405) 

2J.<^ 

11,782 

TOTAL 

mm 

11.316 

26t.40T 

61475 

It. Other FiMd Amu 





Oodudnii funutute and 

Axturea) 

i) Ai coal 00 lift March 

15424 

11.842 



ii AddiiioQi durini tbe year 

4410 

1,316 



ii) DeduOloni dunne (he )vac 

Old 

(154) 

324,540 

248,188 

N) Depiedatioa to data 

(8.71^ 

(7.446) 

57,719 

57,719 

TOTAL 

mmss 

3478 

Hd 

m 


Bsa 


Nit 

i NU 

GRAND TOTAL <1 f III 

1948 

16,894 

S42J79 

283.937 

SiAtdalt U-Olher AaaHa 

Nil 

Nil 


1 

B* 1 db^ ^Id J S 

II. laira accnied 

IIL Tka paid ia adwKtrita 

57406 

7,945 



dadecNd aa aowee 

27,428 

21431 



IV. Soatoorry aod ctampa 

3 

4 

379,323 

S7D^ 

VOtbea 

4495 

10.901 

463423 

32431 

TUIAL 

69432 

39.781 




12,416 

3418 

SebadaJa U CaioUnjiai 



I57>3 

606405 

1. Liability oa accouai of 
ogatandan lorvunl etchaiite 



159418 

32443 

8.18$ 

81493 

eoQUicu 

IL Ouaraoteea |Kee on bahall of 




cnaadtueod 



Hi 

Nil 

a) In ladia 

15427 

27.474 

697.745 

574J62 

b| OMiide India 

111 . itaepiaflCeB, codoneawou 

5240D 

NU 

857465 

606403' 

aod other obki<aiioas 
fV. OtLee iieai for which ibe 

24.150 

476413 



bank b eo»iiisseiidy liable 
a) locooe laa disputed and in 


1 

60408 

1 5464 

eppcol Da pttnided (ia- 
dudina dw effert oo 


1 

49400 

942 

peo^Al vieatiitenu) 



Nil 

80400 

is citiMUd at: 

Tbe Bank bas faJly paid 

26400 

10400 

747.455 

521499 

tbe said anouni 



157465 

606405 

TOTAL 

143.045 

59^452 







II. OuuMr ladia 

1) li Oimm Aficouflti 
li) iQ enba Dcptstit Aceovnti 
ill) Moftcy 41 all Bad 
ibort flotkt 

TOTAL 

OAANDTOTALd ♦ II) 


i. iMMoau 14 Icdia 
I) OovcnaeM Mcurttlo 
li) Ociwr appivml Hcwlliec 
ill) Shut* 

Iv) Ovbntiim 4od boedi 

TOTAL 


I) BUU purehaMd and 
diKDudttd 

U) CiBh cKdki. tmi dimfti aad 
kouB rcptyabla oa donaod 

kU) Ibnn loMS 

TOTAL 


U 


K 1) Secured by UDfibk 

ii) Cowed by Beak/ 
Gownmeat fuenuMees 

iii) UaKCurad 

TOTAL 

C. 1. Advtaea la ladii 
1) Priority ScctoiT 
d) Public Secbx 
Ui> Baoka 
lv)Othm 

TOTAL 


1322 
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Abu Dhabi Commerci^ Bank Limited ;f 

hm iWfAV04NH1 « A#^ 1 aw^ip\ o99H> 1 af^ie^ 1 u4t^ r ^ 

BOMBAV BRANCH 

NOTES AND SCHEDULES TO THEnNANCfAL STATEMENTS AS AT MARCH SI, MS 

(Ra. in IhonaaDds) 

(Ra. in thouHuidi} 


ien 

1 ^ 



Thnr 


E«M 



Ended 

Ended 


Much 31. 

1 March 31, 


Maich 31. 

Maich 31. 


199} 

' 1992 

1 


1993 

1992 

ScheJuk O—[Biemi Ennod 



SAadaJr 16-Opei«lm 






Eapeaaes 



1. Intcrcat/dticoum on 

1 



1 

1 


advuicet/biUi 

104A70 1 

56302 

I. PnymeoU lo hnd prmisions 

1 


11. Income on invdimeou 

12.793 

1 

13.997 

for enpkqca 

6,191 

33M 

in. Intemt on balancm niib 






Rnerve Bank of lodia and 



II. Rnt. ihmi and 



other inter-bank fundt 

24.529 

32325 

lisMoi 

3.000 

599 

IV Ohm 

579: 

353 




TUTAL 

212363 

103. )67 

III. Priatifli and 







1,097 

672 

Sebfidu}^ 14—Ollier Income 

1 


BH(W96ry 

IV, ^wtiscinetM and 

1. CommisMon, euhanic and 



pvWiciry 

359 

304 

brokcmfc 

236} 

1.093 




II. Net profit on sale of 



V. Oepredarion on bank's 



invniments 

792 

11,039 

Vfoptrty 

1313 

1327 

III. Net profli on sak of land. 






buiMmff and other aaseu 

(101) 

70 

VI. Ducctory feet, allomnces 



IV. Nel profit on achaage 



and stpottcs 

33 

23 

t/ansaflloni 

9ff» 

7321 




V. Income earned by my 



VII. Audiwn* feo. 



of divideoda etc frotn 



and etpoues 

90 

75 

MibMdiarka/eompaoy 






aad/or joint wniurcs 

1 





abroad/iii IcMiit 

Nil 1 

1 

Nil 

Vlll. Lav charges 

in 

609 

VI. Miscehaneotu iocomc 

Nilj 

2.760 


1 


TtnAL 

13,056 ' 

22,190 

IX. nsfUges, idepama. 



1 

! 


tekf^vonet. dc 

1352 

1361 

SdMdole IS Inleeeai 




1 


Empewied 



X. Repairs and maiiHenanc^ 

2.022 

1 

1312 

1. Interest on deposits 

II2A53 

56323 


1 





XI. Insorvice 

<51 

560 

II Interact on FUnk of 

1 





Indm^iotar-bank bcnovlnp 

722 

431 




Ill.Othm 1 

456, 

244 

3CII. Other etpcndkuJt 

2,745 

2371 

TOTAL 

113,631 

56.998 

TOTAL 

20323 

15,006 
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Abu Dhabi CommcrdaJ Bank Limited 

h»u«|Na.«l^ >« 'Pw A<>i4i Imaat^iai^ |«iw« L«4)ri*v 

BOMBAY HRANOI 



]. Piiopp*! Accouadat Pofidcs 
1. Oeaval 

"nm accoBpVQriaf fintpdtl fwweau h»e ben prapand oa tbc Maorical co« baiu wd coafona to ibe ttiMttry pro* 
viaont aad pra«Uoe» pfa«iiliaf ia tte coutdr% 

L TVamactMw iva)lvia| Pofci^ 

(. Mooetary weu aad falalHia br« beta uaadated « ibr achanfr ram piavaihot at tbe dote of Ibe year. Non> 
Bwotfary aMi bM b«n «arrkd la the booka « waima^ mm. 

U. lacOBM aad cKpaadiiusa Mo* bm ban uvaiUiari « Ibe oebante rata* nibaf oe (he date of the timndoa. 

iu. OuuuBdiBt fbfwatd coeifios have baea revalued « the forward ochaape riKi prevaibBi at tbe doae of the year. 

3. Imeamcnt* 

I. Tbc lowertiacati la approved Mcnlcia are elamfiad into ‘'Fcrraaiww'* aad “Cuncat” taveMBCMa. 
u. ^naaiKai samiAeart are valocd at coal. 

di. Oimat iaveadacou are valued at lo««r of coat or marbR vUuc la tbe abaeace of maftn gooution. carryint coc 
if adopted caniiiteeily. 

Iv. Tlie br^m fittiod iatcreai oa parduuo^Mlc of aecurtika a tfcatcd as capital outl^rccdpL 

4. Advaacca 

I. Provifloa ii ai^ la napm of adaatifkd doubtful adv ao c ea lo the taiiifaciioa of audbon. 
il. Purtber prev iai oa la Bade far doubtful advaacest 

a ia reipe U of advaacaa wUi outflaodiog Icai (haa Ka 23.000 at L5% oo aa ^ Aoc boaU: 
b ia taapaei of other advaacat baaad oo MaaafcaicD(*i eateaie of poteadal e tp o au r t. 

Id. ProvWoaa ia te a pad of doabiful advapoa haw beep deductad fro« advaacaa to the ettcai aaceuary and the oca* 
hai bcaa inluded a^ -Qihre HUiditla aad PiwWon”. 

iv. la CDoaortiuB advaoca, tbc aecouau are daadfled at pa the deeialoa of the lead back. 

% Advunca are ihowa oa of billa diaeooMcd with (be Pfcaanaal laoiiuiiOBa 

vi. loiocat oo non-pevfonaiqg advaocei are dareiricd ai par (he oom p i eaui bed by the bcoerw Bank of India and 
if not accfued. 

3. Flaed Aaaaia 

L naad areeti arc aceouoiBd fv at thor bioorkal cml 

|L DqacuiaMii it ptovided for oa (hew nttcadoai vabreacibodal the fVaapreaafbed in Schedule XfV of the Compaido 
AO. 1950. 

«. SUkiranTiu 

The bahOity for frmiiry bcarfits to daff hat beta cakadaaed at per tbe actuarial vahiaiioo aod paid to the appiiTiied 
Omdy ftmd of the Bank. 

7. N« Prefh 

Tbe oa pcoTn diadoaed la the Profit aad Um Accaaac ia after 
L Rovbaoaa for taaet oa iaeoaic ia accordaaee viefe aialuiory reovdreaeau. 

It ft w i aimi t for aon paforadag advaacea 

at Proviaioa for Head Office a^daiatritioa aapoiaea for tbe year aa adviaed by tbs OfTire. 
iv. Other uaual or neeeatary provk i oofc 
IJ. Chaniaa la Accouoiiiit Mioaa 

L The cadre iawmarnti ai aarttw yean ««re valued at loaer of coa or narta prka 
Dariap (he ymt, the *^naBa'' limtuaiai romlBae to be valued al loaar of coat or aorka price aod ibe 
Beat lovadaMna** bavu been vataad at coat. TVia. (boe ia a doape ia Ibe avetbod of valuation of "Pamaneoi 
Iiuriinii iiu" frovi *louar of coat or aarfcd prM^ to '‘cotT. 

No provvioB ucooddeed Mcaaary fortha dffertaceai (be year cad batweaa tbe book value and tbe auukd value 
of "ftnaaim laveatiaeau’* of 4,093 fOOTi) daea theac iBwataxsta are inic^ad lo be held apto audoriiy. 
ii. The nmbod of ja c o tae recofaitkia ia raapaa of Doa^erforadap advaacaa aad proviaioalop tHoeof haa uadap ou e 
a ebaa^ darng ibia yor due to aonaa preaerbad by Ibe Ksow Baak of ladia 
dL AiaigB eufreacy ba u ai d eenncti haw baeo tmiilaied «the fei uard met iaaia^ of ipot rate as in (he previoai year 
hr. Tbe impart of (bear rhanpci oo opcradooaJ leeuta for ibe year ia oot marerial. 

HI. Revalue aod Ocher Rreerwa 

1. Include Head OfliB ReauwaofRa. 334S5<|CiCm) which reprocsia fundi rcBitlcd by Head Offie^ratained fraarapairiabla 
profiti to mca the coa of aeqaabioo of leaadeatial pretaiseu depoaii/adviaee Ro ea c e fee of Bank proniaca a Boab^ 
eifr a» par Reacrw Baidt of Isdia’a f***^*^ 

2. PakUiu from mova cf Ra. SOt (OOP*!) wpreacata irmfer froa towment alloauace reaerw and b lochidcd to addtiea 
to Gaaoal Reaovu 

IV. Aa of 3lal Mudi 1993. ibe bmk't riak uuiphwd cnbal rodo waa 9J3%. 

V. The i)««vkMia year*a npuiaa bevu bcea recrouped/rearraaped wberevw aaeeaarey. 

SdA 

Bombay AH MBD SALEH AL BANNA 

Juae 2t. 1993 Qdef Bveutive - lodiA 
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Abu Dhabi Commercial Bank Limited 

kJjM «<■ ■ « 4J^^(. 

Its Ui(lO<« fH ^ IK* UfM*« Aldt) kmvM^ MB** 

BOMBAY BRANCH 


AiidJloff*' Rcpoit the Amo—la ol tbe Boaiboy BroB<a of 
A^ Mofai C—tcUl Book Limifeed 

Vk hM audkad te aiia^ad idaoct Shad of tke iookay irtoA of Abo Dbabi CoOTcmal Bank Uaimd 
(tocoryoratad io ifte UaNad Anb Boiraaei oiife Tiaainid UMtry). a* « kin PAaiah 199) aad the PioAi 
ittl Uaa Atcouot of ite BoaNv a—eh or (he Bok for iM yitt aotfcd )l« March 1991 MBood tbamo 

The Balance Sheet aod ProfU aod I— Accooat haio baa drown ap la ■rmeiiirr wHh (he (eovuiooi 
of SeeOoo 29 of the Befutafoo AO, 1949. nad ott ibe p etoiitoaa of Sa ai oo U1 of theCorofiaiiMa 

Ace. 1950. 

Bih niport (baL 

1. we haveobeauiedalihe intoeaaiiooaad aplaaiCaooa whicB. lotha bad of our koovMpe awl (teUef, 
oeie aeecMarr for (he porpoeca of the aodii aod hai« foood (hea lo be laBefaaorT’. 

k the traoMOiooi whkh baio cone (o ow aocke ho** baon. (a our opifogn. withia (he tMom i of (he 
BoiBber Braoeh of the Baok; 

X ifl our opinfoo, proper hoohe of accouat a» raqaiied bf low hno loco kept by (he Boabay Brtach 
of the Huk ao for a appear* froa ow euaioatfoo of tbcae hooka; 

4. the Bafoncf Sheet and Profit aod 1 m Accoiai dnli with by (hh report are fo acreencot with tbe 
booki of accoaat; 

). ia ow opioion. end to the bed Of ov iofocaabeo and aecordua to tbe otplaoatiow lo w. the 
Balamw Sbaa aod Profk tad Lm Ageouoi. nd wkh aoaa tfaaeoa partiealarly. Note II regmidiiii 
chanpa la aeweatiap pobda phw the laforankia required by the Coapaokei^ I9S6, a ibeaaa* 
oar eo lequbed for Baakkit Corapaaia aod fi** a trae aad fair vkw of the dale of affair* of the 
Indiaa Branch of the Saak at ai ild March 199) and of iu profk for the yew oMled oo that dale. 

For DALAL OESA[ A KUMANA 
Chartend AccouBtaau 
SdA 

Boefoar MAHeSK ASRANl 

Deed June 2B, 199) Partoer 
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Paradox of Com 



• ^ s 


‘veness ai’ ^ 


'jjij 
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of Underdevelopment 


KdyAo K Suyal 

Probing the theoreticoi coMeni of the concept of competiti'vencss, the author argues that it has a vary dactptivt 
appearance and as a result is easdy misunderstood. Hidden under its apparent stmpticity there are many complex 
facets, failure to reco^msc and take account of uthich may result in the wront kind of tlobatisaiion. Gi'ren the 
structural characteristics of a iypicat tess developed economy, it is essential that the notion of competitiveness 
is grasped in its full complexity before an appropriate reform pockate is presented. Unfortunately, there are reasons 
to suspect that this awareness is particularly lacking in the current Indian context. 


He said '] hum fof haddockV a/et 
AmoRf IN hewNr bn|ht, 

And work (hem imo wmi iicoai buiiom 
In iN kikm nipii. 

And iNie I <l0 noi »cll for gold 
Or coin of silvery ^hinc. 

8 w( for a copper halfpenny 
And ihai wll purchase nine 
—lawliCantil. 77ir Whm XnuiAr'i Song. 

IN jiisiifying cN ^ruciural reforms ihai 
are being imroduced in ihc Indian cco< 
nomy iN advocaiea of (Nse reforms haw 
brought iheduesiion of compeiiiiwneu 
10 Ihc centre of iN discussion. TNir 
argument runs as follows. The Indian 
economy needs to be integrated to iN 
world economy. Globalisation requires 
that the Indian producers N competing 
In IN global market. It is only ihrough 
these reforms that ihey can acquire iN 
coropetiii>enes and therefore cN reforms 
are essential prerequisites for successful 
globiMsacion. TN word compeljuveness 
has become almost a refrain for the 
chorus; whatever is Ning done is in iN 
Interest of competiiiveness. 

In this essay I shall address iN ques¬ 
tion of compettiiveitess in the conicat of 
an underdeveloped economy and try to 
figure out its impUcaiioiu for tN globali* 
sation stniiefy What I want to make clear 
at the very outset is that it b not my pur* 
pose to offer a critique of globalisation 
as such. My purpose rather b lo proN iN 
theoretical coneni of iN concept of com¬ 
petitiveness to point out that it has a very 
deceptive appearance and as a resuh u 
easily misunderstood. Hidden under its 
apparent simplicity there are many com¬ 
plex facets, and failure to recognise and 
laN into account these complexities may 
result in the wrong kind of globalisation. 
Given cN structural characteristics of a 
typical less d^eloped economy it b essen¬ 
tial that the idea of competitiveoess N 
grasped in its full complexity Nfore iN 
appropriate refonn package is presented. 
Unfortunately. cNre are reasons for one 
10 suspect Ihai in tN Indian context, this 
awareness js pariicularly absent. 


Detf pmin a nt% <if Compctit I vs Nl ss 

TN notion of competitiveness is 
generally ursArstood in term s of t N price 
at which tN seller offera his product in 
tN market. He b eompciiiive if hb price 
is lower than iN prKe charged by hb com* 
petiiort. Tb the extent that price depends 
on tN con of produciioA. compeiitivtness 
in turn gets reduced to tN ability to pro¬ 
duct iN commodity at a lower cost. In 
IN global context, iNrefore, a couniry's 
competitiveness in certain knrs of prodwe* 
lion means its ability to supply those pro¬ 
ducts at a price that no other country can 
undercut, i «. H can produce those pro 
ducts at a lower relanve cost. 

But looking at tN question of competi* 
II venm etduavely from tN price and cost 
of production angle may N dangerously 
misleadiBg. particularly so in iN context 
of a less developed economy. Because iN 
possible factors that may comribuie to a 
lower cost of production are varied and 
many and not all of tNsn reflect tN 
strength of tN e c onocpy. On iN coiHriry 
it b tN weakness of iN economy that 
often manifeas itself in an apparent cost 
efficiency. In a less dowloped economy 
tN very elerncots that coostitutc its 
underdevelopment sometimes provide iN 
economy a competitive edge by allowing 
it to produce certain commo^ties at a 
lebiivdy lower cost. Put dtffeitmly while 
iN strength of an eeortomy does get 
reflected in cost enkiency. iN converse 
IS not true. And if tN anal^kal focus re* 
mains confined to nterc cost oofiiparions 
and price advantage in tN donain of (N 
market. tN complci nature of tN deter¬ 
minants of nostsimain out ofs.gM. Thb 
may have br-ieoching impli cations for liie 
process of economk dewlopment. But 
Nfore I eUboruie aleng this linw lei me 
uke a quick look at Niw the mainnieam 
iNory of ioietnatioiwl ipde has dealt 
with thb problem. 

Much of the fradittooal trade ihoory b 
devoted 10 seeking an answs to iN ques¬ 
tion of what makes a country comoet h ive 


in certain products in the global markei. 
i t, what are the determinants of us cost 
efficiency? Ricardo’s oplanaiion located 
iN Nsis of competitiveness in techno* 
logical differences Acusrding to the 
Ricardian notion of comparative advan¬ 
tage. competitiveness of a coun'ry is (he 
refkciion of its technology which permits 
II to produce a pariicular good ai a lower 
tekaiive cost. Different technology for 
Ricardo meant different chmaiic and en* 
vironmmtal conditions which made each 
country a relaiively more suitable place for 
iN production of certain goods. What is 
more imporusni is that corapeiiureness in 
IN Ricardian theory b independeni of 
whether tN country has a icchnoluay tNt 
is superior/inferior in the absolute sense 
Thus, a country may have a technology 
iNt b inferior compared to us compeiiior 
in all lines of production, yet ii will N 
eompciiiive In those goods in which its 
technological disadvantage is relatively 
less. To pul it more rigorously the Ricar* 
dian theory claims that even if a country 
b backward in every activity it will still 
find at least on activity in which it can 
compete efficiemly in iN imernaiiOAal 
market. 

White techntbofy does otplain competi¬ 
tiveness in case of whai tN trade theonsu 
call iN ’Rkaido goods”, it fails to provide 
an cxplaDation of compeiiiiwness in case 
of those goods for whkh tN trading 
countries share iN same technology i a 
goods iNl are not location qKdfic. A dif* 
ferent line of enquiry within iN main* 
Sream theory has looked for a determi* 
nant of competitiveness in something 
other tNn technology. Known as IN 
Heckscher*OhljA approach, it identifies 
(he rdaiive availability of factors of pro¬ 
duction as having an influence on IN 
relative cost of production. According to 
this approach, a country that has a large 
supply of one factor relative to its supply 
of other factors is said to be abundant in 
that factor, and iN relative cost of pro¬ 
duction of the good whidi uses tN abun¬ 
dant factor more intensively, other things 
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bcfat the ine. wD be loMT b tfaM cottfr 
try. dwpitc the Ha ihei techaolofy ie 
itetKilecRM^couothei The Heckschcr* 
Ohlin a^enaiion of competitiveness thus 
kxeics the detenninents of coct ef fkiency 
in the siructuie of endowments. 

These two expUneiions of eompetiti* 
veness. however, do not exheust the set of 
possibie cam It is a fact (hat a liryepart 
of (he world trade flows occur amoni 
countries ihti are more or kss similar in 
terms of both lechnolofy and (he com* 
position of endowments. The Ricardian 
and (he HeclticheT*OUin etplanatiOAS are 
both inadequate for providing an answer 
to the question of what determines com- 
pdiiiveness in ihcse cases. Recent develop¬ 
ments in (cade theory have looked for ihe 
answer in a number of fKtors such as (he 
increasing returns to scale and product 
cycles. 

As my chief concern here is the ques* 
tion of competitiveness in ihe contot of 
less developed economies which are very 
different from their developed counter¬ 
parts in terms of both technoioty and en* 
dowment structure. I shall confine the 
focus of (he discussion to (he first two 
determinants. Whai should be noted rs 
that in both the Ricardian and the 
Keckscher-Ohlin theory, competitiveness 
Is rooted in a set of initial conditions. It 
is seen as arising oui of the state of 
technology or fKtor composition which 
are conditions a country starts with. 
Globalisation allows the country to 
specialise according to competitiveness 
and alter the division of labour but ihe 
aJtentioA muvi take place within the same 
initial conditions. But once siiuaied within 
ihe coniexi of dcvciopmeni. a tension 
arises between these theories of competh 
tiveness and the content of ihe dmlo(v 
meni process. In an underdmlopcd 
economy, since it is these initial conditions 
that constitute its undeidevclopment. 
competitiveness may be grounded in 
underdevelopment itself. On the other 
hand, economic development is radical 
transformation of these initial conditions. 
The process of development is meant to 
lyatematically undermine these cor^UioftS 
to create a new set of conditions within 
which sdf-sustained growth can occur. 
Thus, compeOiiveness grounded in under- 
devekopment gets eroded away as the 
economy d^lops. 1 n other words, 
economic development erode s the basis of 
the competitiveness that an economy may 
enioy simply because U is not developed. 
The implication of this is that If an 
imderdevvioped economy globalises on 
(he bails of such competitivaMis, then the 
change in the division of labour that iA en* 
Uils has the tendcrKy to be antithetical to 


tha ^e i ttopaem proceaa^by id ate iqf 
the tnitiil conditions, tunay ifl effert reifr 
force uaderdevelopcDeAt Ksdf. 

COMPCTItlveNCS AND 
UNoaaoavfcLorM£NT 

Wbai is (he nature of the competi¬ 
tiveness that arises out of backwardness? 
fn fltplorit^ (his question. I shall consider 
two broad classes in which the possible 
cases are likely to fall. First, consider the 
factor cost espUnation presented by the 
HeckKher-Ohlin theory. The central 
feature of underdMlopment is (he eus* 
(ence of a vast pool of surplus labour 
living in abiect poverty. The wage rate at 
which these people offer their labour 
power is so low that it can make an entire 
range of actiyiiies competitive in terms of 
the relative com of production, despite the 
fact that the lechnolugy used in ihese ac* 
tivMies is mudi inferior com pared to ot her 
counirKs. Not only can these activities 
stand Ihe test of ihe market, they can even 
compete out similar aaivities in the 
developed cou ntries And if competitive* 
new is seen on ly from the price«jsi angles 
it will totally keep out of sight the faa that 
this cost cfTiciency. instead of reflecting 
the strength of the economy which 
developmeni is supposed to generate, 
reflects its weakness that is associated wNh 
underdevelopment h restv on poverty 
which is an antithesis of development. 

What is not recognised in ihe popular 
understanding of competitiveness is that 
there may be an elemem of what is called 
distress sale* in the determinants of i.'Osi 
of production. Whai is more important 
is that it is not a mere special case that 
can be readily assumed away. In the case 
of a less devclo ped economy; i h is element 
sysiemaikally permeates inio the structure 
of costs and there U hardly any mecha¬ 
nism built into rhe market which can dif- 
fertntiate persisteni distress sale from cost 
efficiency resulting from better technology 
and higher producriviiy. The market has 
a strong tendency to lump these funda¬ 
mentally different cases together and treat 
(hem at par in ds tanking. The irnportani 
inforfflatioo that gets losi in the process 
is that while two aciivittes producing a 
commodity may be equally com efficieni. 
(hey n^y have totally different content 
when judged in rdaiioo to the problenutic 
of devvlopmeni. 

Ikke. for instancy the carpet manufac¬ 
turing sector of India or the garment 
sector of Bangl^esh where imported cut 
cloth is sewn. Both these sectors are 
noioriout for their um of child labour. 
Their competitivcnett results largely from 
an Infiniidy elastic supply of child 


u pita re who can be subjeotad lo prinRIve 
hbour processes. %ldng ihoe children le 
(hese inhuman lobouf processes docs not 
require coercion as it did in the case of 
sla'sy. But what is a better instrument 
of coercion than poverty? Ironically, (he 
slaves, as It is well known today, (hanks 
(0 the historians, were fed well by their 
masters because they were the latter's pro¬ 
perty. In today’s market for child labour, 
the employer does not have (o bother 
about (he health and nutrition of the 
children he employs, for there is a huge 
pool of such children walling outside (he 
factory gaio The informal ion ihat one 
gets about these labour processes makes 
one wonder about the relevance of ihe 
concept of efficient wage in the conint 
of Ihese aetiviiies; the downward flexibili* 
ty of subsistence consumption U simply 
amazing. Producers of many sophisticated 
goods > * the developed cou nines have the 
final processing of these goods done in the 
less developed regions of I he world. The 
basis of such vtriKal specialisation are 
cost cakulatiom that eupMcUky take into 
account (he caiMence of cheap unskilled 
labour!nthese regionv l.ven ihesiandard 
textbooks Oh neoclassical nude iheory 
clearly recognises that ihesc casts do not 
reflea any genuine competit i ve advantage; 
(hey are a mere reflection of the concen* 
traiion of poverty in certain parts of the 

globe. 

The element ol distress sale can in flu* 
ence (he cost structure in a laiher com¬ 
plex way. production ot a commodity re* 
quires many inpuiv which the producer 
has ID purchase in the maiket. the pro¬ 
ducer may nor be engaged m distress sale 
in ihetnarkei in which he selK his product, 
yet distress sale may otcur m any of the 
markets in which he purchases (hcM in* 
puls li may occur in ihc labour niarkei 
in which case the advantage accrues 
directly to the employer in the form of low 
wages, or it may occur ip the market For 
other non-laboui, maiunai mpuis where 
(he sellers of ihese inputs may have to sell 
at a very low price. A gam. ihc production 
of these inputs requirev in turn another 
set of inputs including labour. Thus, the 
seller who sells an input to ihe producer 
of Ihe final product may not he m a very 
weak bargaining position vir-a vo the let* 
ter. bui dUtiess sale may still occur in any 
of the markets in which he purchases (he 
inputs he needs As one probes through 
these layers of produciion and exchange, 
one may Find that the siie ai which the 
distress sale occurs is far removed from 
the production of the commodliy whose 
competiirveisess U being measured ^ (he 
COM advantage arising out of distress sale 
can irinsmit itself through all these layers 
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10 (Anuence ibe com slruciuiv 
At the riftal ertd of ihe ipectrvm. 

Apart from distress sale, there is 
another type of competitive ness geneiaied 
by backwardness. It is linked with the 
reUiionship between iechnok>ty and the 
environment which is a widely discussed 
topic these days. Production of certain 
commodities requires lechnolOfy that 
causes depreaaiion of the environment at 
a very hi|h rate whkh not only affects the 
quality of life adversely but, in the k>ni 
run. undermmes ihe conditions of social 
production itirif. Aslonf as the producers 
are not made to pay for the damage, the 
environmental cost does not figure in the 
cost of production cakutated by them. 
But strong preference for an unpolluted 
environment leads to the recognition of 
these externalities as cost borne by the 
society and in turn forces ihe producers 
to iiKlude them in their private cost 
cakulairons. 

Now consider two countries, one ad* 
v4nced(A) and the other backward(B). 
Suppose B operates with a technology that 

11 uniformly inferior in all lines of pro* 
duction compared to the technology A 
has access to. Furthermore, assume that 
the degree of B*s technological inferiority 
is the same in all activities. That is to say 
that the cost of production (measured in 
terms of real resources) in B is x per cent 
higher than what it is in A for each and 
every good. In this case, the relative cost 
of production u the same in the two coun* 
tries despite (heir technologicaJ diffeitncn 
and none enjoys any comparative advan 
tage There is thus no basis for any trade 
to lake place. Trade however would have 
taken place if the degree of inferiority 
were different for different products in B: 
then B would have had comparative ad* 
vantage, i e, a competitive edge, in those 
goods m which it was relatively less in¬ 
ferior. Now if A has a stronger concern 
for the environment than B, then this 
asymnietry is likely to produce a compa* 
ntive advantage for B in those lines of 
produciion in which the environmental 
COM is high, despite its general inferiority 
in terms of technology, lb turn the coin 
over. A would in this case enjoy a com¬ 
parative advantage in those lines of pro¬ 
duction in which such costs are low. Arid 
this pattern of compemivene&s will stand 
the test ol the market. If the task of 
deciding who produces whai is left entirely 
to the judgment of the market, then B wiB 
devote more of its resources to the pi» 
duciion and export of those goods which 
inflict severe damage on Us environment, 
while A can safely engage in the produc¬ 
tion and export of Environment friendly* 


gOodC^wh apedrtlaaUoi ia aqlvai hi^ 
bog coat for B «vhkh auy be uaper* 
ceisod MV but may soiouriy thwart the 
devdopmeni procew in future. Tben b 
hardly any mechaAism ia the market that 
can differeniiaie such perverse compe* 
iitirenma fion genuine coei efTkiency. On 
the cQBtraty, the market has a strong 
tendency to support a very unetpsaJ dbtri- 
buiion of the e nvironmeataJ costs. Its 
ranking, based eicluaiveiy on the priviie 
cost of productioo. would militate in 
favour of locating the production of 'dir¬ 
ty goods’ in the backward regiofu of the 
world and the Etean goods’ in the advane* 
ed regions. 

Indeed, it is possible to discover in the 
much discussed Dunkd Draft certain in- 
di^atioos of the emerging iniernatioAal 
division of labour. If dMioped countno 
are to specialise in dean activities such m 
R and CX banking and iMurance. leaving 
the unckan industrial activities to Ihe 
NICs. then piQtection of patent rights and 
removal of barrkn to trade in services are 
its essential pre-condition. Hence the 
Draft's thrust for the aMablishmem of the 
intellectual property righu and free inter* 
national m^iliiy of services. 

Colonial hbtory hat on record the enor¬ 
mous environmental costs that today's 
developed countries inflicted over cen¬ 
turies on their former colonies. The pr» 
Mems such as barvtnoesi of land, sod 
erosion and recurving ditMghi that haunts 
ihese regioni today caa to a large ettent 
be (raced back to the unrestreined and 
ruthless depredation of the naturel reaour- 
ccs by the colonisers for commetcial in* 
(crest. But while pointing an accusing 
finger to Ihe past rulers Of the colonies, 
one should not loae sight of a more im¬ 
portant fact: even in the presence of in¬ 
dependent nation states, location of pro¬ 
duction aciiviiics determined by the 
iectivc and impartial* forces of the market 
may entail the same type of ccoimmik 
order which will pollute one put of the 
global space to keep the other part clean. 
The law of supply and demand can indeed 
achieve what in the past was made possi 
We by brute coeteion. 

Of CAJrrs and Lossas 

It will however be totally wrong to take 
these arguments to mean that the claim 
that trede aceonding to market based com¬ 
petitiveness leads to mutual gains is fake 
There b nothing contradictory between 
static gains from trade ar^B loss in terms 
of development potential. Even when 
specialisation b based on compeiitivenesi 
that b symptomatic of backwardness, 
rearrangement of production within the 




mm coptftMdowlaad 
olaigBaeiM of dre set of aherMiive 
GoriMttption buodka Ihat (he country can 
hare access to. Thus, when production of 
the diny goods* OLpands. 8 gains in terms 
of real income, but what i$ important b 
that (his gain may be at the cosi of long¬ 
term development. If India and Bangla¬ 
desh exports more carpets and garreents. 
that will certainly genetaie more income, 
but (hb increase in income will be 
Bssoexated with an expansion of child 
hbour and low wage-low productivity 
employment which precisely are features 
of backwardness that the developnieni 
process is supposed to transform. In fact, 
such specialisation often produces inte- 
fcsting paradoxes. For example, if the 
hearts of the vrestern consumers suddenly 
start bleeding for the children of a lesser 
god working in the factories of the third 
world, K may jeopardise (he export of 
such c ommodities. Recently, campaigns in 
the west against products that use child 
labour and the attempt to force the 
cm^oyers to ensure the health and nutri¬ 
tion of the children have raised the fear 
that many such export iiKlusiries will 
cease to be Eompeiitive* 

At this point [ warn to distance the line 
of afgumeni I have pursued so far from 
the conventional radical analysis of north- 
south trade The struciuralisi/ne^Marxisi 
criiiQue of free trade rests on iwo main 
arguments. One of these, associated with 
Prebisch, asserts thai the relative price bet¬ 
ween prtmary and manufactured products 
has a lendericy lo move agai nsl (he former 
in Ihe long run .' As south’s export con- 
usis mainly of primary products, while 
the north exports manufactured products, 
this tendency means a secular deteriora¬ 
tion of ihe terms of trade for the south, 
leadini to a loss of real income Hence the 
Mceuily for import substitution. The 
other argument, first presented by Em¬ 
manuel. claims that trade between north 
and south involve.! an unequal exchange 
in favour of the former even when the 
movements ofihe terms of trade over ume 
are ignored,^ In the presence of interna¬ 
tional mobility of capital, ihc pattern of 
trade between the low-wage south and the 
high-wage north results in a divergence 
between price and labour values; price of 
south's (north’s) exports underestimates 
(^Eresti males) the embodied labour 
value, leading to a transfer of value from 
(he south to the north. 

Conclusive empirical evidence in sup¬ 
port of the Prebisch-hypothesis is difficult 
lo find; besides, (he paitern of trade bet¬ 
ween the nonh and south today hardly 
conforms to what Prebisch had in mind: 
manufactured goods do figu re prominent ly 
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fciifuMHi 
eomakiWd^. H lnhowcBaubBilied 
now iiiti EjmnAmul*t iheoretical con- 
unietk>n suffm from scnoua intcnwl in- 
consistency.^ But apart from these 
cnitciims, there is a more fundamentat 
problem with these approaches. They 
locale the essotce of the north-south trade 
exclusively in the domaia of exchange; as 
a lesuh, for both Emmanuel and Pr^iisch, 
irade means a one-way innsfer of real 
income which they counierpose wiih the 
Aandard neoclassical ^ns from trade 
araumenl. But this emphasis on the terms 
of trade has compleidy left out of focus 
a far more invoruni aspect o f the non h 
south trader tit pouibiliiy that the market 
dictated patterns of specialisation and 
consequent international division of 
labour, while feneratini stalk lains. may 
uliimatdy rouli in extremely un^n 
development. There is no need to inter* 
pret the propositions that trade between 
unequal partner! further acd^vates in¬ 
equality in terms of a transfer of real in¬ 
come; such an interpretation U iheoreii- 
cally unsustainable. The same proposition 
can be interpieied in a far more mean* 
ineful way if the focus is shifted on the 
possibility that trade arriinf from com¬ 
petitiveness based on the initial condition 
may reinforce backwardness. 

The problem I have addressed here is 
not totally alien to mainstream economicv 
Within the conveniional trade theory, 
there is a la/fc literature that deals with 
the problem of distortion. If there are 
distortions In the economy, prices do not 
reflect the true social costa In textbook 
language, the price line thest is nor tangent 
10 the production possibility frontier. As 
a result, pries provide wrong signals and 
international specialisation on the basis 
of these pnees may lead to misallocaiion 
of resources, resulting in a loss of real in¬ 
come. Direct government intervention is 
then required to rtsiore optimality. 

Now consider a country that has com¬ 
parative advantage in one good. Suppose 
that there is a wage differential and the 
sector with comparative advantage has to 
pay a relatively higher wage rate compared 
to other sectors. If the wage differential 
is sufficienily pronouiKcd. (hen it may 
outweigh the comparative advanuge and 
the cost of pioduction of that good may 
turn out to be higher than what it is in 
the other country. Trade according to 
market-based calculations then will lead 
to the wrong kind of specialisaiioR. 

It is possible to interpret the cases 1 have 
discussed as cases of disibrrions. calling 
for appropriate intervention. But the pro¬ 
blem is that ihe analysis of distortion in 
the mainstream literature has been done 


iuUly Ih a stttk coMot. Omit b plic* 
edin the conect of develop aem. die true 
social cost of aa activity has to be caku- 
bied after (akar^ into accouol its lelatioA 
10 the development procos. In other 
voids, the social COM of an activity must 
rafkci its evaluation with respea to the 
developmental goals before the society. 

Long fEiM CoMPETmvtNb» 

Long-term competitiveness depends on 
productivity and nothing else Contrary 
10 popular deception, ii is independent 
of such macroeconomk variables as the 
exchange raio. budget d^icits or inieresi 
xaiei. Gerrnai^ end Swiiterland have en- 
loyed steadily glowing competiiivenesv 
and hence rising siandard of living, in the 
face of appreciating currencies. Japan. 
Iialy and S^th Korea have all had large 
budget derwits, luly and Korea have had 
high interest rates as wdl. yet their com- 
petihveneu has not suffered- In fact, one 
can move a step ahead and claim that 
competitiveness is not reOeaed in the 
share of aports either. There are oiampks 
of countries whkh have enjoyed rising 
standard of living as a reauH of com- 
peiitiveness while their share of exports 
in the national income have remained uiw 
changed or even deebned. If the apori 
basket conusis of both dynamic high- 
productivity industries and backward low 
productivity industries, raairuciuring o- 
port in favour of the formei may lead to 
higher standard of Uviag even if it means 
a fall in the share of exports as a whole. 
Comenely, Ihe export basks may change 
in favour of the statk. low productivity 
lectors along with a rix in the cnvrall 
share of expons. In such cases, the pro¬ 
spects of acquiring long-ierm competi¬ 
tiveness and a higher standard of living 
IS adversely afTected despite an apgiareni- 
ly impressive performance on the capon 
front. The point is that it H not export as 
such but truly conpetHire export that 
matters. Thus, a less developed country 
may enjoy an increase in oiport but the 
increase may be at the cost of ns more 
dynamic sectors. 

If is imporiani to underhand the rela¬ 
tionship between the exchange rate and 
compeiitivenevi in this context. DeprecUK 
tion of currency does provide a com¬ 
petitive edge 10 the exporters but it b only 
a very short-term gain. Since it b not 
backed by an increase in productivity it 
cannot be sustained over lime. Be^des. the 
gam b essentially of a vro sum nature; 
it is obtained at the expense of other coun¬ 
tries selling Ihe same product Hi the in- 
icmational markei. If they in turn depre- 
oitc their currencies, the edge eventually 
vanishes. Bui on ihe other hand, since k 


provfiiii goom-de^begid liwePthu tb«l 
CKponoK dtprectatJiM has a arrong 
tendency to araunge the Imv produoivL 
ty sectors b«ed on perveree competi¬ 
tiveness. Whie there may be many good 
reasons behind • couniry’s decision le kl 
the current depreciate, long-teim com¬ 
petitiveness is certainly not one of (hem. 

Import subsirtution is crillcbed on the 
ground ihai protection of import com- 
pciini sectors inevitably kads to protec- 
uon of inerficiefli industries which are 
unabk lo stand up to foreign corapetiiioik 
resuliing in wastage of the economy^ 
scarce resources. There is no criterion, the 
argument goes, on ihe basis of which the 
state can distinguish between indusirki 
thii deserve assistance (m the sense that 
they can make use of the assistance and 
become competitive) from those which do 
not. The stale certainly can make mu- 
takes. more often than not it does, but 
what needs to be stressed at the same tiiAK 
especially in the context of ihe less 
developed economy, a that ihe possibili¬ 
ty of such wrong seleciion is not ruled out 
when things are kfl entirely to the judg- 
meni of the market. State control may not 
be irnmictl to the perpeiuation of low pro¬ 
ductivity activ lues. bui then nor is market. 

If il is produciivUy that determines 
kng-temi compeiilivenm. it Is innovition 
and technical progress that determine pro¬ 
ductivity. What then are the factors that 
combine to generate a dynamic process of 
innovation and technical progress that 
produces the competitiveness of a nation 
in certain areas of pruduciion? This is the 
theme of a recent book by Michael Pt^er 
of the Harvard Business School * Porter 
n no radical; an economic advisor to the 
Keagan administration and a number of 
well known multinaiionals. he is an eco¬ 
nomist of conservative persuasion, kkt, on 
the basis of an enormous amount of em- 
pirkal work, he has warned against the 
wrong kind of globalisation that the less 
developed countries may gel into if they 
put all their failh in the market-based 
ranking of the indusiriev. The most im- 
portaoi finding that Foner repon.s is that 
whenever genuine competitiveness has 
been achieved by a country, it has been 
achieved by uvercoming the milial condi¬ 
tions in which the country found itself in 
the beginning South Korea surted its 
journey in ihe ]95fK as a (apital poor 
coumry, yet m lew ihun ?0 years, it has 
emerg^ a^ an elficieni prodtker of such 
capital intensive goodv js >(ccl and auto¬ 
mobiles. The case of the cut flower in¬ 
dustry in Hoibnd is also an miereslingex* 
ampk. Acoldandgreyvounrry, Holland 
does not seem to be a particularly suitahk 
place for growing Howerx However, pro- 
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ceniury extremely sopfiistkaicd |lau 
house growing lechniques that have 
cmied a sustainable competitive advan* 
(age in that industry. 

In the process of acquiring long-term 
competitiveness^ according lo ftxier. a na* 
tion passes through a number of stages. 
The initiil stage is characterised by fac¬ 
tor cost-based competitiveness that arises 
out of the basic factors that a nation finds 
Kself endowed with. Extremely fragile in 
nature such competitivenes, he argues, 
makes the nation dcpendeni on low pro¬ 
ductivity activities and thereby delimits 
the standard of living. The second stage 
is associated with investment-based com¬ 
petitiveness IP which human and non- 
human capital leads to compchhveness in 
aiaas that were unattainable in the first 
stage Being backed by higher productivity 
resulting from invesiment, competitive 
ness In this stage can support a rtsing stan¬ 
dard of living, lb sustain and further im¬ 
prove it. a country has to move to a third 
stage in which compeiiiivtnesa arises out 
of (he abiliiy to innovate and introduce 
new products and product designs, (South 
Korea, according to Porier, has exhausted 
(he possibilities of the second stage and 
U about to enter ihe third. 1 lit short. 
HisMinablc advantage demands that its 
sources be tmgraded and expanded by 
moving up the hierarchy of stages, i a 
moving from less to more sustainable 
types of sources. Among the fKiors that 
eoAiribuie to this movement, ^rter 
isolates imtsiment in infrastructure and 
education, domestic rivalry among rums, 
a large home market and a naiiorial com¬ 
mitment to success. 

hsrter's analysis militates in favour of 
approaching the question of globahsadon 
of a less deNcloped country with much 
caution. He does not deal with such 
sources of competitiveness as child labour 
or absence of environmental concern, but 
all these factors are likely ro work as deter¬ 
minants of compeiitiveneis of a less 
developed country in what he calls ihe 
first stage Globalisation on ihe basis of 
Ihe existing structure of competitiwness 
endorsed by (he market, unless accDn>- 
panied ^ an ongoing process of invest¬ 
ment-driven restructuring of the economy, 
will (hen haw a strong tendency to 
perpetuate a structure of fragile fleeting 
competitiveness. In fact, the intemaikmal 
division of labour that gtobalisation wiU 
entail may actually thwart any dynamic 
process le^ng the economy to the second 
stage for globaJisarion may favour those 
liKlustries which are essentially static and 
primitive, pushing the relatively more 
dynamic industries to the bKkground 
b^use (heyday be at this point unaMe 
to stand the lest of the market. And this 
will be the globaJuation of undeidevelop- 
meni—Ihe integration of undcrdcvclop- 
mem itadf to the global economic order. 


I 




Behin d the con of praduoioo of every 
commodity, there is a story. It may be a 
story of innovation, technical progress 
and modern labour process, or ii may be 
one of sweated labour, primitive labour 
process and pollution. By putting a price 
stK'ker on ail commodities, ihe market 
suppresses these stories, and thus hides 
more ihan it reveals. It is like one of those 
dark riighls tn which all horses appear grey. 

Nocourury today can live behind closed 
doors as China did till the middle of the 
Kh or Albania tiSk yeuerday. Third world 
ioururies rheiefoie muii gtobaksa But wfuk 
aiiuAing Ihe economy to the needs of the 
global market. »i sluiuld he kept in mind 
ihat glnhahsaiinn dns not generaie the pro¬ 
cess i)f devtIopmefM. ■ it the latter that 
leads U\ and in lum is reinfoitcd by. suc- 


dev^oiirtMi-^wM B biiicaMra hlgMy 
bcalM pnxass—h luccassBiBy tri gy red 
off. globahsat ion may lead to the ossiftca- 
tion of the structure of underdeveloptneni. 
instead of causing its dissolution. 


Nol(% 

1 Set R P>tht«k n. 'The ElconomK DotloTKiKni 
of Laivn A me nca and I is Principal Problms' 
fixittomk Bui/ftin for ioiifi AititfHO. 
VoJ V]|, No I, Mjruary 1962. 

2 See A Emnvanud. UwoMf LaAwve. New 
Jeh Books. 1972. 

y A ihcomical crMique of litrvna nud'v construe 
iKUi can be tound in A Brovtf. Mervut 
Aroors of intpmetam. A Cntaxi Svrvy/ 
Rouikdar and Kcgan Fhvl. 1960. 

4 Michad I. fk>ner. The Ctmipnmw Adnmktw 
qf NarioAv M«.nitoUan, London. 1992. 


DISCUSSION 


Discourse and Practice 

Nininjar) Phulun 


ANDRE BFTEILtE's review of Amat- 
tya Sen’s /netfirafiry RetMamintd {EFW. 
April |7| betrays lideological prejudices 
against the very ideal of equality in the 
name of scrupulous academ k ngour. In 
a country like lr»dia where democratic 
values have rayt yet struck deep roots— 
indeed have been systematically subvci- 
ted—such views among the higher acade- 
mK echeloru have disiurtuig itnpikauoru, 
Indeed, while BneiQe promotes the notion 
that liberty is not incompatible with 
equality, he he$ failed lo read in contem- 
porury evenu the clear Mason that here m 
Irsdia today the pursuit of equality is a 
condition of liberty. The Uik of ihinking 
advanced by BeieiUe. if left uivchallenged. 
may have an impact on the formulation 
of vital social policy, and put a brake on 
Ihe growth of democracy in the country. 

It is miereimg that Betcille divide 
discussions on equality into two general 
trends—(he prescriptive and the dcscrif^ 
tiva The prmcripiivc school deals with 
what ought to be. arMl the dCKriptivt 
school with whai actually ptevails in the 
world. While Betcille cavils at Sen's 
discussion for not telling us “what «t can 
do to bring the preferred social aninge- 
meni into being*, he himself makes the 
misuke of treating equality as an abstrac¬ 
tion and not as a programme of social ac- 
lino conditioned hy history and devHop- 
ing through ceaseless struggle. 

I have not read Sen's book and an 
(herefore in no position Id qumtion if Sen 
alio handles a retried abstraction deuched 
from history. Even lo. he at Mail seems 
to conceive of it as a grand ideal raotiva- 
img prognmmei of soaal reform throu^ 


out hisiory. If this ideal is abandoned as 
utopian, the very idea of affirmative ac- 
lion by the state will have i o be diunissed 
as poinilevs. In view of ihe faci ihai even 
the ('onsiitution of India takes a few 
preliminary steps in thai direciion, 
BeieilM'v perspevilve musi be characicrised 
as profoundly reaciionaiy. 

As a libertarian he applauds Sen for 
affirming that liberty is not opposed lo 
equalily. as even libertarians are su^osed 
to desire equal liberty for all. This state¬ 
ment may be formally correa enough, but 
m substance it has rather different im* 
friications. This 'equal liberi y* is delimlied 
in practice by the rdaiive share of the par¬ 
ties in wealth and power A poor labourer 
cannot opeci to get justice from (he court 
because he cannot afford Ihe expenses of 
legal action in capitalist society. Thus 
equal liberty is invoked to camoufUge the 
actual faci of unequal claims to justice. 
If one turns Beieille's proposition upside 
down, one has the much less debatable 
notion that equal resources make for 
equal scope for liberty. 

Of course, ri^t from the origin of 
modern democracy apprbxi mations lo the 
ideal of equality have only been gradual 
and conditional. It is instructive to recall 
dial even the inalienable nght to vote (one 
man. otM vote, etc) had initially been 
reuricied (o property^)wnerx The Indlers. 

had denied it to 'servants, i e» wage- 
earners. Quality therefore has depended 
on the stage of social growth. A| the pre¬ 
sent moment in India it need not prescribe 
a utopian equalily betwe e n university pro 
fesson and teachers of primary schools 
(though of course mmiHers and drug 
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nw» mucn mofc ta common tod^r 

then 30 lie), bui onl y cqimI cveiU- 
Wluy ordrinkiiii-wueri medicine educe* 
lionil oppori unities md cenain elenwnis 
of iorial justice 

But Beteille dnws from Sen's dUciusion 
of "the pervv ivc divenii»es t hei effect i Kr 
lelaiions betvwen ihedifrereni speccs" the 
further conclusion ihai we cannot have 
equehiy in every space, end very littk is 
10 be gained by repeating such catch* 
phriMS as ’all men are created epuar. 
Hidden in this poliik and polite bou 
towards diversity there may well be a 
special pleading for the swys ^</o. No 
one in his senses would advocate equality 
of status for parents and children, doc* 
\of\ and patientV teachers and students 
Rut it is also a fact that in recent decades 
there has been a great erosion of pairtar* 
dial mores in these relations and diaJogue 
is more and more replacing command in 
those spheres of human inieraciion. The 
folly of equating diversity with inequality 
is revealed when |ender*dirrereiKe is used 
to support unequal status. Equality after 
all IS a juridical concept, while diveniiy 
,18 fKtual. The great mistake lies In 
twisting (he factual to yield a juridical 
staiemcni. Equality in India at ihts mo* 
meni prescribes equality of opportunity 
and ireatmefiii status and right, regardless 
of diversity m gender, caste, religion and 
nee. Further, individual diversities are ir¬ 
relevant in this discourse of equaJiiy which 
doe.s not threaten such diversities. 

Betcilk's reaciionary bias is exposed 
when he argues that any social arrange* 
ment which is conceived as different from 
a mere aggregation of individuals may 
lead to inescapable inequalities. As he 
says. may equalise a greai many 
things among the indIviduaJ members of 
a MKifiy but still be left whh an arrange¬ 
ment having unequal positions’'. The 
fallacies m this argument are: 

(l> There can be no conceivable social an 
rangement without constMudve inequality. 
(2) Such constitutive Inequalities sanciion 
the practical inequalities Imposed on 
members of given societies by the econch 
mic. social. politicaJ and ideological struc¬ 
tures of such societies. 

Primitive social formations permit a 
greater degree of equality In spite of the 
nse of different permancni social func¬ 
tions. And those who criticise inequalities 
in present soci et y look forwanl to a future 
where institutions will work for a decisive 
reduction of such inequalities. 

But then it i» Mid that inequality in 
'social arrangements’ is an 'unalterable 
fad of^life’. Such an assumption will 
dermiiely reduce the lugency uid momen¬ 
tum of social reform aiming at improve* 
ineni in the lot of ihc daliis. women, and 
Muslims in this country. It abo flics In the 
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hceofliiaoriciloiperienct AsAmliedkar 
has pointed out. the mos authoriiaiive 
brahminical statements like the Cira and 
the Mantumrii abst^utely deny to the 
Shudra the riffH of worship. What he may 
at besi hope for is worship on hh behalf 
by a member of the priestly caste. The 
medieval Bhakii movement. on the other 
hand, especially In its radical versions, 
categorically confers on the Shudra this 
right to address god directly. If break 
ihroughs in such momentous spheres are 
possible, It is too faint-hear ted to assume 
that inequalities fostered by less rigid 
systems and ideologies cannot be eradi¬ 
cated. 

In this conneviiOA Beieiik draws our at* 
teniion to the operation of relative social 
esieem/evaluaiion on different callings as 
well as on different members of the same 
profession. Such differences do not have 
)und>cal authoriiy and lead al most to 
gradations of defertiKe. prejudice and 
prestige. They have something to do with 
degrees of skill and personal achievemeni. 
which do not amount to discrimination 
or oppression, and sometimes these rest 
on something as ephemeral as snobbery, 
(f .'onudcr the prejudice against veterinary 
surgeons derisively called vets until 
recenrJyU 

Betetllc's authoritarian bias naturally 
picks out the university as an insthutHMt 
(hat enshrines the norm of inequality. The 
ranks among teachers do not, acco.ding 
to him, represent divcrtmination, repres- 
uon or injustice, but hierarchies of ex- 
eelknce and merii. But if one takes a 
closer took, one IS not so certain, for one 
thing, It may be difficull to evaluate and 
grade different factors like originaliiy, 
sound scholarship, commumcaiiw skill. 


dyhUiittm. aitMCtre. acpcnence ano 
prudence And does the professor neces* 
saHly have a q uieker mind, greater insight, 
wider erudition than the lowly lecturer? 
Even if we cross these huidks. how 
jusiiried art we in accepting for professors 
more than advisory authority in major 
academic deciMons? Is not the umversHy 
primarily a co*operative community 
devoted to pursuit of scholarship and 
research? If rhai n so. academic eicHknce 
may be seen less as a private property than 
as an incidental and socially useful pro* 
duct of such co-operation. That it has 
ckgenerated into a mechanical hierarchical 
lAstiiuiion in the service of the state and 
capitalism inieceni limes is no secret. The 
incquabiies ii enshrines these days are not 
always identical with degrees of oceUence 
or achievement, In fact excellence is more 
often iravesiied than embodied in them. 

These examples then pose (be question 
of the effort to eliminate inequality and 
promote cqualiiy. Beieille raises the ques¬ 
tion of the use of power to realise 
egalitarian values. But ’’the libertarian 
ktrs that (he power Thai is used in the 
cause of equal K^coniains within itself the 
«edsof nov, unknown, and perhaps more 
anisier forms of inequality*'. Tn be sure 
that happened in the now^defunct Sovkt 
Union. Bui should that be invoked as a 
bogey to siall state action or militant 
movement to realise ever greater degrees 
of equality? After all, ihere is no logical 
connection between use of power and 
growth of smester power elites. In any case, 
now that we are warned we may also con* 
template action to minimise i he dangers. 
But it will not do to rule out equality as 
a viabk ideal and compromise wiih a 
demonsirahly rotlen acluaMly. 


Understanding Capitalism 

Ajil Roy 


THIS refen lo ctfnain conceptv categories 
and statements in Arun Ghosh's ’Random 
ftefkclions' based on C T Kurien's The 
Economy; At* /itlmspecnve Anai/sis 
(EPW. January 2-9). irrespective of the 
facr whether the concepts, et^ are Ghosh's 
own or they are aiiribuied to Kucien. 

The concepts, etc. in question are 
sometimes exphciily and sometimes tmpli* 
ciily claimed to be 'simplified' or *ludd’ 
restatements of bask ideas of Marx's 
political economy. According to the pre¬ 
sent writer, htnrew. simpHricd. vuow 
times indeed over-simpltried. these 
siatemenis mark dear departures front the 
essential Marxist positions and are mis¬ 
leading for a ptoper uodefsianding of the 
capkalisi economy and. therefore abo for 
the itruggk for the abolition of the 


capitalist order. What follows is a selec* 
I ivv discussion o f some of i heve points of 
departure. 

First, while Marx concedes (hat all sorts 
of generalisation are logically Itaiionally 
m Man’s word) permissible, such oerciics 
may sometimes blur the essential charic* 
ler of a hislorkally speciHc phenomenon. 
One such instance is the deflnliton of 
economics cited by Ghosh from Kurien. 
There cannoi be a useful definition cover* 
ing the ’providon of material needs' in all 
stages of social evolution. Mam lays: 

"When we vpak of product ion. we always 
have id mind production at a definite 
stage of sooal devetopmenL .it might 
therefore seem that, in order to speak of 
production at all, wt must eilher irace the 
historkal process of development in its 
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tefinninc thit «« irv deilint with one 
p»nicuUr hUioncil epoch, for intuoce 
with modern bourpcoif production. ..The 
dcierminicioiB which tppfy lo production 
in cetwn) mun mher be set aptn In order 
rK)t to allow the unity which steins fiom 
the very fact that the lubieci, mankind, 
and the obiea. nature, are the samc^to 
obscur^ the essential diffeience. ...On 
failure to perceive this difference rests, for 
instance, the wisdom of modern econo* 
misis who are tryini to prove the eternity 
and harmony of the eustinp social 
relations"' 

The essentiality of this hUtorKal 
specificity mi^ be clearer from the follow- 
iAji. UndCT the capiialist production. *‘for 
ihe first time, nature becomes purely an 
object for men. nothinimorethana mai¬ 
ler of ui I lily. Ii ceases to be acknowicdted 
as a power for itself, and mn ihe iheore- 
lical coinitioA of Its auionomous laws ap> 
pears merely as a siraiagem for its sub¬ 
jection to human needs, whether as ob* 
jeci of consumption or as means of pro* 
duciion. Ii IS this same tendency which 
makes capital drive beyond naiionaJ boun* 
daries and prejudices, and equally beyond 
nature worship...Capital is destructive 
lowards, and consianily revolutioniiei, all 
this, teafini down all barriers whKh im¬ 
pede the developmeni of the producuve for* 
cm. the extension of the nnge of needs, the 
difrertniiaiion of production, and the ex- 
jdoitaiion and exchange of all natural and 
vpiriluaJ powers"' This dimension, most 
essential for understanding ihe role of 
capiial. espeiially lodiy. is, and has to be. 
conspicuous by iis absence in the gene¬ 
ralist definiiion of economics cited by 
Ghosh. 

Secondly, (ihosh’s account of Kuhen’s 
histOTKal dassificaiion of the social orders 
is marked by a deliberate and studious 
omission of the feudal phas& There may 
be. and Indeed are. differences of opinion 
among Marsisi^ about the precise form 
of feudalivm. but no one can deny Ihe fact 
that insiornaUy speaking, capitalism 
developed oui of the womb of feudalism 
in all countries where it arose indigenous¬ 
ly. that IS, wherever it was not implanted 
by external agencies, Marx himself is very 
categorical about this. ‘'In fact'*, he says, 
"the history of landed properly, demonsi- 
rahng the gradual ira ns formation of the 
feudal landlord into the recipient of tent, 
of the heredtUty. half-tributary and often 
unfiee lenani inluihe modem farmer, and 
of the serf and villein tied to the soil and 
subjected to labour services into the 
agricultural Jay labourer, would be the 
hlMury of the formaiion of modern 
capital.."' 

Moreover, (he general concept of feuda- 


ham m hHpoviMi ptoe* in ok 

MarxHf a( 0 w of social evolMioti fof a 
more fuftdamenial reason. Bur of thm 
laier 

Then some bask mte go rig like mariER. 
regulation and stale seem to be mated by 
at least Ghosh I whet her he hreally follow- 
ing Kurten or not) as abstimcilojis which 
IS alien to the Marxist view. 

One can conceive of market for cimla- 
tion of products within a system of soda- 
hsed ownership. There can also be a 
period of coexistence of tociabted aod 
private ownership, and therefore a regU' 
laied market. In this case regulation itself 
may be qualitatively varied; regulation in 
ihe rational and long-term interest of 
private ownership, or even m ki shon- 
lerm unenlightened inieresth or a variety 
of lantn’s NEP for a long or fairly long 
period, bui with the ophciiobjea of the 
ultimate elinunation of prtmte ownership 
in the means of production. Most essen- 
1 lady. 1 he existence of a reg u laced markfl 
hat lo be luxcapoted to the questioA of 
the permissibiliiy of a mar ket for labour 
power—that is. for the extraction of 
surplus valu& that is. (or the perpetuation 
of capitalism 

Before we move ahead from the ques- 
non of market. h should be noud that the 
market mediates not only between pro¬ 
ducers and coflsumen as Kurien hcJds. 
but also and to a large and growing ex¬ 
tern between producers and produevis for 
I he exchange of means of produenon. 

Along with nofl-speciric concepts of 
market and regulaiion. Kurien takes a 
non-specific and abstract view of Ihe stas 
as well. Eipcnditures or regulations by a 
capitalist and a *post-capitalHi* stale have 
fundamenially differeru imports. 
welfarish in appearance, these measures 
by a capitalist state are intended to 
stabilise capitabsi class rule, whereas ex¬ 
penditures and regulations by a 'post- 
capiialiu' state may be directed towards 
the ultimate withering away of the stile 
Itself. 

Then, this writer has a fundamental 
disagreemem with Kurkn's prHiiloo. as 
stal^ by Ghosh, on what the latter calls 
1 he possibility of the e m ergence of a *po«c • 
capiialisi* stale in India. By this, they 
mean 'socialism with a market system* On 
this question, this writer feebthai Kurien 
and Ghosh have not properly drawn the 
lessons from the history of voaaliu 
reconstruction during the long period 
since 1917, The hiaiorical otperience of tlw 
USSR aiKl eastern Europe (leaving aside 
the probkmatic pockion of China, Vietnam 
and Cuba) has shown that under cenam 
conjunctures, working people or even a 
part of them may assume power in a par¬ 
ticular country and may inNiate the Iran- 
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Mm toetsids lectaBa irtmlofmMon. 
But they cannot make icaJ advances In this 
dlrcctioB unless and until there is a more 
or less simultaneous m ovem en t in the 
seme direction in at least a number of 
developed capitalist states of the world. 

Indeed, this was the perspective with 
which Lenin had initially led the Bolshe¬ 
viks into the November revolution and this 
also was the perspective with which he had 
valiantly struggled to ensure the survival 
of the ^lei state as long is possible. But 
in (he very last piece of his wniing ('Bei- 
ier Fewer But Better*) in March 192^. he 
stated that this struggle could not really 
succeed till there was a new wave of 
levolviionary upsurge embracing the 
developed eapiialisi countries. With the 
immense progress of global integration, 
the prospect of isolated iransltion to a 
'post capitalist* society has become even 
more unviabk today.* 

Hence, while progressive forces in all 
countries should all the time work 
devotedly to advance the cause of social 
transformation, they should do so as a 
pan of the in lerniiional struggle for a 
global change inihts direction. It lathis 
writer's convw^ that cont rary to i he afv 
parently gloomy pktum, such a more or 
leu simultaneous transition has become 
a more realistic possibility today than ckt 
before.' 

Finally, to r^ieri to the question of the 
histOTKal role of feudalism. Marx's 
perspective of the historical evolution of 
human society is based on the kuig-ierm 
process of the advance of humankind 
from the two-fold bondage to nature and 
social groups to fivedom from both. In 
this historical journey, feudalism marks 
a middle stage when the human being 
(that is. the majority) is partly free and 
partly in bondage. The next phase, ihv 
is. capitalism, represents in advance to 
formal freedom accompanied by wage- 
sUvery in real terms. From (his follows (he 
final um of complete freedom through 
the abolition of wage slavery, 

Nolea 

1 Marx and EngeU, Compfexr Worts, Progmi 
Publishers. Moscow. I9B6. Vot 2B. p 29. A 
somrirhai differmlly worded version in 
Oruftdnssf. ^kan Library. London. 197). 
p 15. 

2 Comptert Worts, op cii, p 997, Crtmdnsse. 
pp 40919. 

3 Compfr*e opcii, p 114, CnMi/ntse. 

pp 252-53 

4 FOf a dnaikd diKussum of related issues, 
see Ajii Roy. (M Sforsas Theory o/td Pret' 
Iter Fnm Stoim rnd f4oo loCortochevond 
Chwa Marxitc Keview PuWicaiioAkCakuiia, 
1992. pp 44.73 

5 Ibvd 
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Irrigation in Eighth Plan 


The hi^ly advcfsc Morse*ttcr£cr rrpoil on (he Ssrdar Snrovar 
peojeci which is slated lo add about l.A mha of irrigation caftacity 
by the end of ihe Eighth Plan has cast a cloud on newly siarled 
but controversial dams. There is. however, no dearth of other 
ongoing projects for pulling ekii investments in. while still 
achieving ihe overall target of new irrigation capacity creation 
in ihe€ighih Plan. The crtKial question is one of ihe requisite 
investments forthcoming for the litigation sector during 
the Ptan. A^S 


Poverty and Migration 


China's economic reform since ihc mid 1970s have reduced the 
number and proportion of people in poverty. However, there remain 
a Urge number of poor people concernraied in clearly identifiable 
regions. In the l9S0s the Chinese government’s main focus was on 
reducing poverty by aiding Impoverished areas to raise their level 
of dmlopment. Aciually. migration out of the poorer regions has 
a poieniially large role to play in reducing poverty, ihough there 
are special institutional barriers to migration in China. 1369 


ITii* 'Mualim i^rohle^m* 

The bnhmiAKAl kecabrEwn of 
tccvlai Hin4«» «owW wi>h the 
MiidirM to edopi lod. uocl ai«4 
barrel ihc marriaflc bn ween Hindu 
and wesKVA ideaU ihai tymbolnek 
(he hfe and hfe-uyk of lhi> 

«Ui«. t34S 


Wil4»r Lrvel 

Offkial siatwics of <iuiara(*k 
irniaiton ptMcntial are eugferaleO 
and miikaduig A more reahsuc 
nlimale will bolh bwiiim ihe eUini 
Tor more resnuecn fm ihis seciiM 
and maU posubk (he evolvma of a 
leavonaWc walcr dcwlopnteni 
sarai«g> Toe Ihc »iaic A-4S 

There has been a sieady dcsline tn 
ihc area irniaied by lanks in Tamil 
Nadu The phystcal arsd tecIwiKal 
faaon rnponstMe Um ihis ha«e 
received much aiieni>nn. but lUM 
the insiuvnonal onn A<SJ 


Moitt*y Prviil<*m 

The labours of many review 
vommuieev arvd Mudy groups 
twawnhstanding. rural credii remams 
a ftroblein. partly on accourtt cH 
MXio-vcofKMtuc peiubaiiiies and ihc 
polKical cnvifonmeni and paiil) 
hecause uf lack <'1 ser*ou» ellivri 
lu loiplemeni ilte various 
ie\.onitBendatiofv> made as a 
package. IM| 

D(>m nward 

In a regime of ei>asei(«hle and 
float ing rupee, furlhei depreviaiHHi 
of Ihe rupee ts alrmni inevuabk. 
while no( atl ihr beorfiis ul su^h 
a rrpame wdl awruc in India l.ni 


Ahhetlh and Pwnvimnm«»ni 

Compared lo the jHY/NRtP lype of 
rural iSevckirimefti mierventions 
which are based on ihe principle of 
adding 10 asveis and incomes, 
waiershed nianagcmeni progfanimev 
are designed lo augment ihe naiural 
resource base and are defiiiiiely 
lo be preferred in specifK* 
circumitances A«al 


Pi>|i|u*al Dimennion 

Studies of rural co operatives have 
generally emphasised evaluation, 
iiegleeiing (he prtKevs of inretrsl 
ariK'ulaiton, through insiiiutional 
foimvsnd with in the inanuivons 

IMS 


lndiK«*iiou6 PeopleK 

With the rwivsl of colonial 
ambiiKHis m the UK urvder US 
leadership, the auenipis nr 
indigenous peoples round the world 
ai social Iranslormaiiun are in 
danger of being tuhverlcd hy 
tmpeiialivt forces I^T 

!Saiiiiiidl Koourt'i' 

Ls«n a sonservaitve csiimair bnngv 
uui ijramatkidlly the iinpoiiani 
naiionul resource that mother’s 
m>ll. icpresenis and the econumic 
suluc (>l hrejM Ireding I39S 

Ihiu t>ty 

Ihe giHcnniieni has desHicd that in 
tile imeirsi nr Mabilisarorn’ 
invest meni has ro be cui drasiically 
li has, ihrrcfiMv. nu shoice bul to tty 
lo lure futcigii invesuxv mio Ihc 
pivwvr sevlm on (cims wlo^h are 
absurdly 









LETTERS TO EDITOR 
Paul Kurien 

I FIRST hard of P$ui Kurien from 4 teacher 
of mine in Cilctiiia. In the early 19704 ihey 
had been lofcihei m the Jaaherlii 

Nehru Univenity In Ne» Delhi THo«e«ere 
the hakyon days of the JNU. nmly set up. 
with its icadiers and siudcius fierecly 
commiiied to scholtrship and ideoloaKal 
debate, or rather, loihe micr penetration of 
one with the otfwr. Amon| the precociously 
lifted laleiiti at the ufu^rsity were my 
teacher and Fbul. One was a Maoisi. ihe 
other a Tlottkyist; both had an acute in 
irlhimiT and a formidable knowledtc of the 
•cripturei. EvsderKly they had had sorrre rare 
battles in hostel room and coffee house My 
icochet invanably referred to ftui as 'Paul 
Marx*, at once a tribute to his erudition and 
an indictioenr of his refusal to see another 
point of view. 

When 1 |Oi to know Paul Kurien—some 
IS years after he had arfued to hewedly with 
my teacher ahctn teiti and commu—he had 
hMi much of his dofma and ceniiude. 
ihou|h iMtle of his love of ideas. In ap¬ 
pearance he ws everybody's Idea of a JNU 
radical; a thin inteiue man wuh e tli|hi 
stoop, a beard and shock of hair urfcntly 
in need of runnini repairs. When we flm 
met. he had just read Juan hfartme? Alier's 
mafiscenai history of «colo(Eal economics, 
and could talk of nothinp else TV book wu 
not available in India, ftul henself had read 
H in Europe, and was determined that it 
should be kncMii and ducuued her« Ke was 
especially peraiaded of the work's lar|<r 
meihodolovcal claim, lhai cneriy flows 
nther than mowy moie accurately captured 
Ihe performance and susuinabilicy of an 
economy Immediately he set to work si 
Oraanisini fin Eanaalore. where he was ihen 
based) a eonfeirnce on enerfy, environment 
and development With metwulous care he 
pisnrsed the meelini. pairinp topKS with 
persons. He ^rn persuaded Maninez Alter 
fwhom he had not then met) lo come 

Sadly, a week before Ihe meetini l^ul had 
a recurrence of the depression that platued 
him for the last few years of his life. Always 
a hifh-slruna man. in this riKiod he was 
prone to violence. Here was a meetini he 
had worked uniirin|ty and almost single* 
handedly U>pulup;and nowii wws threaten¬ 
ed by an illness that he had no control over. 
Fortunately, prompt (rtaimeni (administ¬ 
ered. as It had to be. without his knowledge) 
stabilised his condition somewhat, and he 
was able to attend the meoing after all 
Sponsored by the InsiUute of Cultural 
Research and Action, ihe cowferenoe at. 
trtcied some of the best known environmen¬ 
tal analysts in India, aside from the Spanish 
economist whose own work hod vparked it 
off. The papws. on various aspestv of ihe 
cnef|y*economy interface (a greatly 
neglected area of research), were of almost 
uniformly high uualiiy. Unfortunaiety. 
ftuTs continui ng Ill-health came in the way 

r3)4 


of the eompletton of tbe adiaed vofume Usw 
was to be IV prafcct's fulfilmm. Bring^ 
the book to puNicMioo would be one ruling 
tribute to hu memory 

Al wdl-runconfcmcas have wider nppfc 
eflecit; putting iMo Much peofle who have 
not perrioualy met but who niigta come lo 
fbrte enduring rdatiooshipi. foe eaample' 
oe setting Into eireulatioo importaiM ideas 
that are then further eiabotated a«^ deve¬ 
loped The enogy confeienre organised by 
^u1 Kurien in October I9H undoubtedly 
fulfilled these larger aims. Among othn 
things, that meeting cocisoliAud tV grow¬ 
ing intemi in ecological ectmooiics within 
India. M also aelhOMd kaks acrosseountnes, 
betwee n sctiolars and aetjvtsft iMercaicd las 
Paul so deeply was) m finding common 
ground between cnvirtMinencalius and 
socialiMi. two groups who have tended to 
talk post raihn than talk to each other. 

When I knew htm Paul's ulNding tntemt 
waserwrgy econonwes* but In hb JNU days 
his mam focus of icaaarcb bad been on the 
condniOA of the working class He c<h 
authored a long euoy. pubhshed in chs jour¬ 
nal. on Che Solidariiy movemenr in hMand; 
and I have been told that hii study of Ihe 
proms of meehaMsaiioo in ihc mtnes of 
CViiiSgarh was greatly mJued by the 
workers' union them He reewned to the last 
lu> lo«e of ideas; being, ta her w e en bouts, 
as energetic and mertially akn as our. Short- 
ly before he died be caaie to Odhi; meeting 
an oW friend who had once been a fellow 
siudcrtl at JNU and now taught chert, he 
told hwn that hr wuhri lO iqam for a PhD 
with him. As Ihe JNU students of Ihe 7Qs 
make their important contributions to the 
wicUectual life of this coanery—at s ooology. 
history, economics and pobiical science^ 
let u> l em em t gf l^ul Kunea. one of the 
most brilliam. if iragk^ly •Ihfaced. of them 
all 

RAMAC H ANOIA ClIHA 

Nmv Delhi 

Farmers and Dunkel 
Draft 

AS history has lo be recorded on the basts 
of truth, a brief report about the anlvuies 
of the Karnataka R^ya Ryoti Sangha (Kar- 
nataka State Fanners* Assodatton) since ks 
inception in 1980 has b ec ome necessary in 
view of false mfortuiion and ^alse claims 
getting dKseminaML The KRRS was found¬ 
ed in October 1980 and has been righting 
against ihepohtie^. economKond cutiuraJ 
damagei the given rmofusion icdiciology has 
4onr lO ihe viUi^r kfe in Irwba ana lo Indaan 
igrKultute 

Since us inception, the KRRS has been 
agHanng agamu the cedonaation of the seed 
through ihe myth of the ’mirwcie seeds* 
destruction of genetic diversity and ecolo¬ 
gical stabihty through green fcvoluiion 
monocultures, sod loaicity and sod disease 
due to heavy fenihscT use and high*yieldin| 


varieties, apart fmn other enviroamaattl 
issues like the iadiaericnioauoiploiuiioa of 
other oatural resources. Tbe new ecotaotnic 
polieiet lelating lo agriculiuia and tbe 
genenl poB^ of tiberalBalloa of the govern- 
metu of India leading to the final phase of 
thecolonisaiioa of the seed through the in- 
irodiKiion of Intelleetual Propeny Rights 
in Agnculiuit and the consequent adverse 
effects were all issues which ihe KRRS look 
up mudi before Arthur Dunkd prmenied hss 
Draft Proposals. 

The KRRS stepped up ks agitation agaiui 
the new economic policies of the union 
governmeni soon after ihe removal of the 
subsidy to fmihsm fiom October 1991 and 
lewlved at a masuve rally of farmers on Oo 
tober 2.1991 ai Bangalore lo organise the 
aptaiKNi natiomvidc. and aftera^eUminory 
discussion with kbndana Shiva of the Third 
VUorld Nerwor k conduaed a conference on 
Ihe Dunket Draft Text on February 8. 1992 
inviting eminent scientisis and leaders of 
farmers' organ ivai ions ftuni diffcreni states 
Of India 

The KRRS decided at ilk February 8, 
1992 meet lu launch an agitation against 
MNCs entering the seed hector In In6a and 
nbo chow CaigiU Seeds, which by then had 
already established its office at Bangalore 
as Ml firsi lacgct. *rhii decision was also 
lefeasedto thepreu. The KRRS decided to 
organise a nationwide 'seed saiyagnha' at 
a masuve rally of facroen numbering over 
SjnWat Hospet last October in which the 
national presidem of tbe Bharatiya Kisan 
Union Mahendra Singh Tikail. M R Siva- 
iwaoiy of the Tamilnadu Farmers’ Associa¬ 
tion and Wndana Shiva of the Third m>rld 
Network partKipated The KRRS chose 
December 29. 1992 m the date Ton he action 
against Cargill Seeds at Bangalore in 
memory of its founder genera) sccteury who 
had passed awuy on December 2t. 

As decided ■ Hospet. the KRRS organi¬ 
sed a national rally of farmers on March } 
in spite of the ban imposed by the union 
gpveriuneoi. which to save its face, later 
issued a permissioo lo KRRS, many scien* 
lists and activists extended their bdp and 
assistance to Ihe rally, KRRS Is a founder- 
member of the BKU whkh was founded in 
1981 at Hyderabad. Only the Sheikari 
Sanghatana of Maharashtra remained out 
of (his farmers' unity. Tbe BKU which in¬ 
herently distrusts Indian intellectuals 
deliberately decided to eselude the Gene 
( ampaign from the March J rally of fannen 
as it was talking about 'minimum fenegoi» 
lion’ while the BKU was talkicif about Total 
reseciion’ of (he Dunk«l Diafi. The BKU 
even passed a tcsoluiien to the effect that 
faimcfs would be ihcii own ^ pgkespersons. 
Ihc day before tbe rally. 

M 0 Nan/unimswamv 

l*fe^ideni. 

Karnataka Kajyu Hiuia bangha. 

Bangalore 
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Burden of Financial Reform 


T H h RecTve of I ndia his liken Ihe op ccied step of 

reducing ihc minimum lending me of banks for the 
highest credit limii slib of above Rs 2 lakh by one perccn- 
tige point to 16 per cent, effective from June 24. Thereduc- 
iloA for the middle slab of Rs 25,000 to Rs 2 lakh has been 
resiricied to half a percentage point to 16 per cent (fiaed). 
4hus bringing on par the fixed rate for this slab and the 
minimum rate for the highest slab. No reduction has been 
made in the lowest concessional slab of credit limits up to 
Rs 25,000 which attracts a rate of 12 per cent per annum. 
Thus, within a short period of a year and a half ihe number 
of lending rate slabs has been reduced from sin to three; with 
consider!hJe narrowing of the spread between rates and 
reduction in the element of cross •subsidisation. Tlys takes 
ihe I merest rate si njct u re closer to the refor m agenda, naindy. 
a twO'Slab system consisting of a minimum lending rate and 
a concessional rate. The deposit rate part of intertst rate 
reform has already been implemented: since March 1992. 
there Is ortly one maximum deposit rate for the entire term 
structure ranging from 46 days to three years and over. Thus 
1 fixed deposit for 46 days fetches today II per cent per an¬ 
num. while the interest rate on saving deposit accounts whkh 
was hitherto6 per cent has now bee n reduced to 5 per cent. 

Broadly, the entire approach to financial sector reform has 
been conditioned by the government's objectise of pushing 
Ihe banks towards globalisation. The authorities do not ap¬ 
parently realise the cost this effort imposes on the real 
economy. The banking system has to be viabk. of course; 
but the obsession with achieving high profitability and a nsh* 
weighted capital base following norms prescribed for inier- 
national banks is proving to be disastrous. Without examin¬ 
ing the budgetary and interest cost implications, the gomn* 
ment and the RBI have readily accepted the 6 per cent risk- 
weighted capital adequacy norm as prescribed by the Basle 
Committee on Banking Regulations and Supervisory Prac¬ 
tices. For decades, the world of banking has remained 
perfectly solvent and has grown on a capital base of less than 
2 per cent. The new norms have imposed a heavy cost on 
banks even in the developed countries. Many iniernational 
banks in Japan and even in such a financially sturdy coun¬ 
try as Germany are finding it difficult to fulfil the BIS norm& 
Besides, these norms have also induced a major shift in bank 
lending away from traditional corporate bans and conse¬ 
quently from interest income to non-fund based eamings. 
For developing country banks, these are steps that deserve 
^10 be deferred at least by a decade. Having accepted the 
norms, every sector of i h c economy is made to pay t he price 
in terms of higher interest cost. The short <5- year) maturity 
. government security coupon rates have been pushed up lo 
' 13 per ceni and those on the 10-year state government 


securities lo 13.5 per cent — that i v cqua 11 o i he bank s’ average 
earnings on their lending. Because of iis anxiety over the 
banks* profitability, the RBI has been leluciant to reduce hi¬ 
ding rates. Except for the symbolic gc^ture of a lower rate 
on loans below Rs 25.000, the needs of small borrowers in 
^icuhufC and small industries have been sacrificed and ihey 
have all to pay high rates of interest. A small-scale unit with 
Rs 2 lakh eredii has to pay 16 per cent plus various add-on 
charges, whereas a high eredit-raied bank customer may be 
paying ihe same rate or a link over wiih the simultaneous 
enjoyment of many banking faciHlies. Small businesses suffer 
from a number of disabilities and the monetary authorities 
are showing liltle sensitivi ly to tlw^r problems. The argument 
that the bi^ser rates will i nduce banks to lend more to small 
borrowers is specious and is based on an insufficieni 
understanding of Ihe grass roots level reatliy. lo say the least. 

In a banking system with significant ;ocial obligaiions. 
a 3.5 to 4 percentage points spread between inieiesi earned 
and interest paid (along with some suhsianiiaJ other incomes) 
should be considered as satisfactory. As for the non- 
performing assets, the author it ies obviously take the myopic 
view that the answers to the problem have to be found within 
the banking and financial system. In fact, banks and finan¬ 
cial institutions will continue to face non-performing loans 
on a Urge scak due to the reluctance of the authorities to 
enforce a modicum of financial discipline upon private en¬ 
trepreneurs. The structural adjustment programme under 
way is likely to further accentuate sickness in industry and 
thus add to the sire of non-performing assets (which arc 
estimated to have crossed 14.5 per cent of the total domesiic 
loans of banks). Making sufficient provision for bad loans 
is no doubt important, but the excessive burden of i he high 
capital adequacy norms on the central government budget 
and the borrowing units could have been avoided. 

Against this background, a more realistic inieresi rate 
structure in the current milieu cou Id have been one in which 
the maximum deposit rate is fixed at 10 per ceni and the 
minimum lending rate is fixed at IS per cent with .soriM dif- 
fcreniiaiion between maturity periods for bank deposit rales 
and between the size and purpose of loans for lending rates. 
The differentiation should be significant and not |usi sym¬ 
bolic. In the rume of simplicity, the authorities have totally 
surrendered their option to use the interest rate instrument 
for supporting priorities in the structure of output and 
employmeai say. in regard lo agriculture, smalt businesses 
and small-scale industries. Apart from adequate credit, small- 
scak industry deserves to receive credit ai a significanily 
lower cost than at present. There is a strong case also for 
some reduction in the rates on lerm loans charged by the 
term-lending insiitulions. 
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NARMADA ANDOLAN 

Beyond Narmada 

THE current pha&e of the agiuiion 
spettrheaded hy ihe Nermada Bachao 
AjmIoUa etnphaticaJly and uncompramU- 
lAgly underlines two truths; one that the 
demands of the Andolan art not only an 
articulation of the fundamental rights of 
the people of the Narmada valley, but of 
the vasi psipuUiians which are l>etng 
margmafised and even wiped oui in Ihe 
mindless march towards development for 
a few; and two. that (he state having re¬ 
jected the participatory cou rse of design 
ing deveiopmou projects, bt TifKling ekien- 
sivt and ruthlois repression useless against 
the forces espousing real change. 

With itiehaghi of ihe darn rising to M 
metres, ihe village of Mambeli. the 
historic siie of ihc Andolan's agitation 
since la^i yeai. will he submerged ihis 
monsoon. Since April this year it has 
become the site of protest and agitation 
for the Andolan and ns growing sup* 
porierv The aciions of the giwernmeni in 
wndenakiog connnuni atiiviiy at the dam 
site It in cleaj violauon of the Gujaiat 
high court order ikit there should not be 
any temporary suhirtergenc e nor any tern* 
porary removal of the ousiees until re 
habiliiation has been completed as per the 
award of the Narmada Waters l>isputo» 
TVibunal which stipulated thai ihe oustee^ 
should he rehabilitated at Ictssi 12 months 
before the suhmeigcnce. And yet h is now 
a well es(abKbhc%l fact that ihc government 
has no comprehensive masici plan on 
rehabiliiaiioii even 12 years alter worl; on 
the projeci hat begun 

In April ihe Andolan contlituied a 
'samarpii dal* in Mambch which would 
re I use to move out even when submer¬ 
gence occuned m an aiiempt to force the 
government to stop work iin the dam and 
begin a review of the ptoyes i m paihopa- 
(ion with Ihe dam- oflccied people. 
Undeterred, the slate government began 
clear felling of Irees in (he area ostensibly 
10 biiikJ a read to (dciliute ihe inovcmcnl 
of police forces Wiih increase in ihe 
Slate's pretence in the villages came bruial 
leprcsMon of various kinds: in chat month 
a 42-year old tribal aclivist was physical¬ 
ly assaulted and raped by ihM polieemcii; 
a peiueful aiaiatum proiesimg the rape 
was violent IV attacked allegedly by sup* 
pisners of the ruling paxly while the police 
looked on, NHlowing these came several 
other incidents where meetings on Nan 
mada and on related issues were violently 
disrupted by mobs with whal appears to 
havr been the limit supp«>i( of ihc piilicc. 
There have been scicclive aiiacks on in« 
dividuals in an atleiiipi to scare them away 
Irom supporting the agitaiion. 

With the Andolan declaring Manibeh 
Sis the sile foi inacciw demorttXnaiKiiis and 
a suiyagruha has come unprecedenied 
state rcpicsMoii On May Z'* the Maha- 


ru9m govenvDcm Imposed SectiOA 144 
of the Criminal Procedure Code in 3b 
villages in Dhule disirici in an e0or( to 
prevent the movement of peofde to 
ManibeL and other villages. The folbwing 
day the police made an attempt to demo¬ 
lish the first hut in the village which would 
be affected by the &ubiner|bnc« and evict 
its occupants but had to irtmai in the face 
of determined resistance Andolan ac* 
iiv ivts and supporters at lempt i ng to reach 
Manibeli to offer legitimate protest have 
been harassed, arrested and assaulted. 

So widespread and determ ined has been 
(he polKc haia&sment and state represskm 
that s^ral civil liberties groups have 
come together to form a Human Rights 
Campaign on Narmada A team vent by 
the campaign has detailed the types uf 
harassment and the manner irt which 
legitimate protest is being suppressed. 
Another team constituted by the Bomaby 
high court in response to a writ petition 
challenging the prohibitory orders has 
umilarly indicted (he state governmeni 

But clearly it is a sign ufthe times that 
the state has chosen to compleiely ignore 
these subsianiive reports of human rights 
vMilations. Its unconcern for the popular 
response to its aaions was once again 
demonstrated when Medha Paikar and 
Dewram Bhai decided to go on an in- 
definite hunp strike in Bombay to press 
their demand for a review, a demand 
which IS today drawing wide-ranging sufv 
port from a variety of ofgani&ationv On 
the very second day of (he fast, l^tkar was 
arrested for attempted sutodeand forctbly 
removed to hospital and force- fed. This 
showed utter contempt for a historically 
acknowledged legitimate lormof protest. 
As Paikar stated in a submission to the 
court, **an activist who wishes to wage a 
non-violent peaceful wer against evils in 
the society cannot be denied the right of 
continuing ihe agitation'* Even later, as 
the agitation continued and the govern¬ 
ment was faced with growing pressure to 
consider the demands, it again arrested 
l^tkar and fordbty pul her on intravenous 
glucose. Not only do these acts contravene 
the right to protest, they go against 
acknowledged ethical procedures in 
medsdne. According to (he Wxld Medical 
Association's Tokyo declaration of 1975. 
voluntary refusal to be fed l^ a patient's 
right. Moreover, as Kongas ihepatieni can 
oeicise 'unimpaired and rational judg¬ 
ment* (as was most cerui :ly the case 
when Pirkar was arrested on the second 
day of the hunger stiike) and the conse* 


qocDca hme begp etplatoed. UietleeWoa 
rests with the patient. According to 
(he WMA's more recent deriantion on 
hunger urikes (1991), in the event (he 
doctor faces a conflict of values as when 
the life of the patient is in danger fas one 
may presume may have occurred when 
Paikar was arrested the second time) and 
Ihc doctor musi discharge the first obliga¬ 
tion to ensure the sanciiiy of life, even 
then the decision must rest with the doc¬ 
tor in consultation with the patient and 
a dociOT or healih worker is under no 
obligation to carry out the orders of the 
stale or any other authority. These ethical 
codes become highly rcl^ni in ihe con- 
tOT of Ihe state’s growing indifference and 
intolerance to all forms o f p rotes!. becaiue 
they may be used by socially-conscious 
professionals lo stall ihe state's actiona 
The Andolan's sirengih comes from the 
fact ihai Its larger perspeci ive or political 
philosophy has derived from grassroots 
questions and in the course of responding 
to the immediate distress of the people of 
the valley. Thus the issue-based focus of 
the organisaiion ha^ over the last eight 
years broadened lo questioning of Ihe 
models of development and the processes 
of designing and implemenitni of deve* 
lopmeni projects and programmes based 
on these models. The Andolan's actions 
today are not merely addrcsMiig the issue 
of social and economic rights of just the 
people affected byiheSardarSarowpro- 
jeci. but are striking at the political foun¬ 
dations of the Slate m India and its links 
with the dominant political and economic 
forces internationally. And this is why the 
Mate cannot afford to accommodate ils 
demands, even in a limited way. nor even 
appear to give in. And this is also why the 
Aridolaii IS vo significant, 

POI.ITICS 

A Liability 

WHILE wiihin the Congress parly, bi^ds 
of a feather are Hocking together behind 
a leader who is increasingly acquiring 
quite a disreputable imagA outside ihe 
opposition continues lo hum and haw— 
UTKcnain about the future of the leader¬ 
ship of the ruling parly and unwilling to 
face fresh elections. 

Even if nothing can be done against (he 
actual recipienii of Harshad Mehta’s ill- 
begotten largesse (as in similar financial 
scams in ihc past), in the public mind 
some of the mud will sikk to (he prime 


ll is rc^ciiuU that hccnusc ol ;t nicch.-^nicttl hreukJown of our lypcseuing 
syMcm.puhliattuinofihiN tNsuclutshsxn ir>ordinmcly delayed. The si/^: of 
Ihc He V tew of Agriculture h.us IukJ to he cui and ii hiLs nol been possible to 
ensure uniUirmiiy of lype style. I l>e dislociiiion is expected 10 persist for 
iwotrr three weeks. Readers.irc requested lo kinsMy bear wilh us. 
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< ^detenation me ifiJcM Mm* 
wouW be the normaJ kfel pfocedurc. At 
leasi. Aft a public gesture, to Allay tnisgiv- 
ints in the minds of the people-^AJ>d also 
emoAg his own party metnbefs—he could 
have tendered his resignation (to be 
withdrawn, as customary in Congress 
politics. At the request of his cAlleagutv 
who would have expressed their 'ever¬ 
lasting loyally* to his leadership). But chit 
ritual WAS also discarded. Did Rao fear 
(hat his resignation might be accepted by 
his colleague who are finding him a 
liability, what with the unmitigated mess 
that he has made of the Indian polity? 

But then, Ihe moot questions for Con 
gressmen are; how lo get rid of a leader 
who lacks the decorum to gracefully 
irtire? Moit importamJy, who will succeed 
him? There are too many contestants. 
Given the almost insurmountable ttudi of 
salvaging Ihe pothy. and restoring some 
semblance of legality to the system, along 
with the fear of a had name ihai any in¬ 
cumbent would surely acquire if heAhe 
fails to deliver ihe goods, one really 
wonders at the courage of the Ar^un 
Smghs. Sharad l^awArs and their ilV who 
are slaking iheir claims-vurrepiitiously 
or oiherwise—to the posi of pritiie 
minister. t>o ihcy seriously hope to bring 
aboui the changes that are required to im¬ 
prove the situation, or do t hey jusi aspire 
to make good uie of ihc opportunities 
that go will) I he office ol prime mmisier 
for therr personal bervcfii. as long as ihey 
last? 

It i$ the lack of consensus among the 
parly leaders on chc choice of a ssKceMor 
to llao that Is forcing ihem to continue 
with the consensus on Rao as the prime 
mlniftier. While publicly displaying their 
collectise support and loyalt y to Rao. each 
of the coniesiams is busy in horse trading 
with MPs and party chief ministers and 
legislators in different pan s of the coun¬ 
try. in order to weigh his chances in the 
contest. Till a firm deal is struck leading 
to another ^consensus' on a nrw candi¬ 
date. Rao will continue. 

Meariwhik. pressures arc mounting 
from both within the Congress, and from 
theopposilHW, for a repUc^neni for Raa 
Neither the Left, nor the Janau Dai. is 
in a position right now to sain a mid-term 
poll and form an aliernaitve government 
in Delhi. They have therefore reconciled 
themselves to the continuation of a Con¬ 
gress gosemmeni at ihe centre—but und^ 
a more cespectable prime minister. The 
possibility of the BJP coming to povrer. 
in the of a mid-term poll. Is a nagg¬ 
ing fear that compels the rest of the op¬ 
position, willy-nilly, to*keep the dilapi¬ 
dated Congress propped up in power with 
a few repairs now and then. 

As for the Congress, it will have to 
salvage its sagging image before the com¬ 
ing assembly elections in the four 


< if ir^ins to 

make any dent in the BfF support-base 
there. Whatever Uiile headway the Con¬ 
gress cc3uld make in these stales during ihe 
la»t few moot hs is likely to suffer a reverse 
following Harshad Mehia’s allegations 
against Haa Fighting the elect hhis under 
the leadership of a man who is under a 
cloud IS to court disaster. ?he Congress 
therefore is in desperate need of a new 
leadef who can at least drag it out from 
Ihe pii 

But the final outcome may he decided 
hy the result of the conicsi between a wily 
and resi lieni p rime minister w ho ts deter¬ 
mined to remain in power on the one 
hand, and the forces opposed to him 
<bo(h Within his party and outside) who 
are yet to formulate an ahernaiiwe course 
of action, on the other. Rao is actually a 
beneficiary of the sysiem iniroduced by 
Indira (*andhi in the Congress which in- 
stiiotionalised the power and position of 
Ihe prune mimsier as an individual who 
IS beyatKl any democratic control by the 
party, Rao can tomorrnw strike a deal 
with the iUP—given his soft spot for ihe 
'Sangh parivar—to frustrate any no- 
cunfidence motton that might come up 
against him in parliament. Even though 
I he iU P is pubUdy demanding his rc^tgna• 
lion and generaletecttons, n Knot wiihoui 
significance that its parent, the RSS. is 
against the removal of Narasimha Rao at 
ihis junclure. since N thinks that the lime 
for Ihe BJP to hid for power at ihe centre 
IS not yei ripe. 

Finally also, thme within the Congress 
and the opposition who appear to be un¬ 
willing Of incapable of upsenmg RaoS ar^ 
pie cart will haw to allay chc suspKions 
generated among the public by Harshad 
Mehias allegations about pay-offs to 
poliiicians of all htres. including even 
members of the JPC itself, who are sup¬ 
posed to invesiigaie inio his 
misdemeanours 

INDUSTRY 

In Rec«*s8i6n'ft Grip 

A CONSPICUOUS fair-oul of the 
government’s policy of fcsal ct>mpre»sion 
and lighi monetary control sirKe IWO-VI 
has been the severe recessiOA in irvduvtry. 
Hk almost a decade industrial output 
grew al nearly 8 per cent per annum on 
average with significant coniribulions 
coming from capital goods and basic 
goods indusiries. AM of a sudden from 
1991-92 tliere was drastic cuitailmerit of 
public erpendituie in real terms which hit 
indusirial activity dramatically. The 
general index of industrial prnduction 
registered a fall of 0,2 per cent in 1991-^^2 
againsi an increase of 1.3 per cent in 
199(^91. Mariifaciuring output fell by J.6 
per cent, while there was a 0.$ per cent 
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rvM in minoig gad quufying* iiuTT' 
ftireable increase of B,6 per cent in eke- 
tricity geneiiiion due lo a svbsiantiaJ 
increase in thermal and nuclear power 
generation. 

The government’s /‘ittnoink Surwy for 
1992-93 especied a 4 pqr ceiii industrial 
gfowih duiing me year. Monih-iu-monih 
indices of i nduvr r lal pr\iduct ion < I yfltVfl I» 
100) vuggcvi I hill exvepl for two monlhs 
(April and Seprember). 12 inonrh in¬ 
creases hovered atoiaid I to 3 per cent in 
each of ihc mnnihs up to December 1992; 
thereafier. January. Hrbruarv and March 
1993 experienced diastk declines of 4.1 
per cent, 4..3 per ceni and M per eeni, 
respect I vely. As a resuli. the average 
general indCR foi 1992 93 ai 2131 shows 
an increase of only 1,3 per cent. While 
mining output has generally stagnaied. 
manulaciuring ouipui showed a frici tonal 
me reave ol O.A per ceni and elect richy of 
5 per cent 

A combmaimn of suppi y and demand 
factors and aivu associated long-vtanding 
struciural ones blighted the indusinal 
scene In 1992-93. A glaring aspect of the 
industrial sluggtshneM t elutes to the 
energy veett/* Studies have shown that Ihe 
grofi supply uf primary sources of com- 
cTKrcial energy rose hy only 2 S per c^ent 
in 1992-93 against an increase of 3.7 per 
cent in 1991-92. There was a coi respon¬ 
ding increase in ihe dependence on im¬ 
ported sources of pitmary commercial 
energy, rhervsult of a steep full of 11.2 per 
cent mdonieuiv prtiduciion cif crude oil. 
Though coal has an advantage as an 
energy oplion due lo us reUilve abun¬ 
dance in the <\>Ht»rry, there it a rapid and 
distinct shift m preference in favour of 
hydrocarbons on the part of user induxi- 
(les. Jnvettmeni in coal has suffererd in 
recent years. C oal tiuipui at 23H.2 million 
tonnes iTKmscd by 3 9 per cent in 1992-93 
agunsl increa scs of H.4 per cen 1 1 n 1991 -92 
and 3,4 per cent m 1990 91. Ihisver genen- 
lH>n at 301 billion unils <n 1992-93 
registered a irse of 3 (ler cent essenciaMy 
because uf an 8 per ceui iiicTtase in ther¬ 
mal and nuclear puwet. whereas hydel 
powei. because of ciniiic (though .sireable) 
minfall. fell by 3.9 per cent. In 1991-92 
there was an increase of 11.1 per cent in 
thermal and nuckai posver generation and 
of only 1.5 per cent in hydel as a result 
of the inadequacy of maintenance as weU 
as lack tif ^resh mvc<iment in the hydel 
sector. 

The second group ol industries to suf¬ 
fer sluggish output growth are capital and 
invesimeni foods-~cement, steel and 
other mer^h, electrical and non-electric^ 
engirt.•.ring and commercial vehicles. 
Their production has vulTcred essentially 
because of the cut-hack m pub Ik sector 
invmment. Despile suhstanlial capacity 
expansion m recent years, cement output 
stagnaied at 54.1 million tonnes in 1992-93 
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BANQUE INDOSUEZ 

(Ineorponitcd in France with Limited LUbiiilyl 

BOMBAY BRANCH 


Scbedele 17—Nolee lo the Agr e u pU 

t. Pnodpel AwooMiat PoUda. 
i) Oeeent 

l) MEoapaaylaf fkuodal lutscou how hn p ie pw ert on ibe hiHpnakl con baU ud coofora to the ftetuiory 
piovWeat ami pra etkw iwwaiHoj lo the eouocry. 

U) RfvauA art aaeoooMd tor oo m acoaal bade aecot loKtoi oo atfvaoea daained u aer^petomioi oxowlhti 
to the pradcBlIaJ accMottof aorau prwfrlTiMt by the hrwrie Baok oT lodia. 
h) TYiimrtinni bvoltia^ fotaiff a^oaac 

l> Moocury aaMQ aod babUhwa hew Ncn traojlfd u the nrhenpf mm prmiliBt at the dote of the noaodal jmr 
anpe Porelgo Cttfiaocy Noo Rfitilrir oTmiin tifiam irtiirh air rMrfnf n tlrr latewM ntca fpedM by (be Rwerw 
Baak oflodU. 

U) Outiuodiflf fMfB —^t» Gooiraett aia carried ai the coaracMd nua. 

W) lacewe aod wpeadiiBie iieaee aw uieilaied M the oiAaoie ws pierailiaa oa the dale of the tnoeactioa. 

W> Profit or lore go fanwfd cootracle ii aceooeied tor «• accnial beaa 

c) lawWcoti 

I) lowilflMBie la OovvoBoi Mcartike othv ihaa tieaawy hUhaie iotooded to be heM till baiwiiy and are claulfMd 
aa *permaae9C* lawmen ia oxwdaore «ith the Rcaarre BMk of ladle gu idaBnea aod are carried at 'Con*. 

U> All oihff 'ouoied' lawmcoB are whMd n Veer of coat or urfca vato^ oo aa atfreaaie bacu. 

U) 'Uoquottd' iflwataeaie aw carried ac *Coai*. 

d) AdwBcaa 

0 Pr v »i >to ft tor dovbctol ed woee e li baaed oo thdr ciaaeineaCMo loto ‘‘perforwlm** aitd '*eoa*pcrforauaa*’ eneu ia 
—with kaerw Beak of ledia fiddriiore. Pi v »i d oa tor oeo*partoraDia| aewti i» Aide m uoder 
Sub mdord aaaeM - HHb of oat adwoee. 

Doubetol aeaeu - l<M of ihe ■■aeniiwl portioe aod 20to lo 50% of the eel accurad pofttoa depeo< 

dkoa oa the period tor whkh the ateei hae remainad eoa-perfen ai nf. 

Loee aaeaia - 100 %. 

h) Ptovidoo b feapea of doubtful adwocea ii deducted fiOA advaaco. 
a) PM Aeaeu 

I) pRAiia aod other nM aueti haw bcaa oTouaerd tor m their hutockol coat laie d^radadoo. Preauee which 
have basi tevalued are accooated ferti iba vatoee dewmiaad co the huk of inch revaluatioo by profeaiioaal valuoe. 
Surplai oa rcuahiatioe hae bcea credited lo Capiul Rcaarw. 

U) DepicdaCioo b provided tor oo tbc dininialdng balaacr Aethod at the raiee epedfiad in Schadala XIV to the Com* 

paalae Act* 195^ lo leipoei of addkioae duriat the joar, dcpndaiioa te provided with effect froa ibe half jear io 
whkh the b aado 

iii) DeprudiCioe to leapecr of ccvahied aaeeu b provided tor oo the revttoed arhoaoi aod cha rped lo the Profit aod Loai 
AccouoL 

f) Btafr BenefiU 

Coatributioo to tbc ap prowd Gratuity Find ii node ai pet vahaiiOB by M actuary. 

g) Reveoue Recogoitioo 

locpAefioAadwaaeebrccopibedcoapninQ of tBcbeabeapt neaaeof ooo'pcrforaiBgadvapeae which brcEOgnbed 
oo realintioB bane « per the iacoioe cucogniUoo ootA a of the fbaent Book of lodia. 

h) Profit aod L^ii AccouDt 
'Pnwbkw aid CootingaKiee' joriadr 

I) provbiooa tot tane oo ioceaia ia accordaoce with miooey reqabeacou. 
pcovbtoo tor doubtful adwacaa, 

m) traoelen to *‘»<«*t^**y aod oths fuode, 
hr) other uiual or pweattry proviaooe, and 

V) bad dabcc w i it tc u off. 

11. The Bank hai nodified in accoaociag pcBdci pertaotog to laramcau. Providoo tor Doubtful Advihcn and Ravaaae 
Racogakioo in ncordaoce wiih tbc guideliaa praaibed by the Beierw Baak of India The Ispact of thechangei in accovo* 
ting pohchi oa the profit tor the year b not algBiBeh<% 
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BANQUE INDOSUEZ 

(Incorporated in France witli Limited Liebility^ 

BOMBAY BRANCH 


Audilor*' Report «■ the BrOBch of Bob<|im ladoiua 

umStr Soctioe 30 of iBe RoftiUUoo Act. IMO. 

VA hove audUed ihc atuched Balance Sheet of the Indian brmoch of Banque Indoiuez (in- 
corporaicd in Fnoce with limited liability), at at 31 March, 1993 and the relatiw ProRi 
andLoea Account of the Indian bcioch of the bank for the )earetMiedM that dale aonoed 
theieta 

The Balance Sheet and ProHl and Lm Account hate been dcawn up in accordanee with 
the proviiiona of Section 29 of the Bankinf Regulation Act, 1949, read with the proviiiou 
of Section 211 of the Companies Act, 1956. 

We report that: 

(1) We haw obtained all the informitioD and opUnilioni which to the best of our 
knowledge and belief were necessary for the purposes of our audit and ha^ found them 
to be satisfactory. 

(2) The transactions which have cone to our ootke have been, in our opinioo, within the 
powers of the Indian btaoch of the bank. 

(3) In our opinioo, proper books of account as required by law, ha«e been kepi by the Indian 
branch of the bank so far as appears from our eaamination of theM books. 

<4) The above mentioned Balaacc Sheet tad Profit and Loss Account of the Indian branch 
of the bank deah with by this report are in agreement with the books of account. 

(5) In our opinioa and to tbe best of our information and according to the fltpUnatkms 
given to us, tbe accounu together with tbe notes thereon, give tbe information required 
by the Companies Act, l9S6io tbe nsanner so required for banking compmuca and on 
such basis the said Balance Sheet ghes a true a^ fair view of the nate of ilfain of 
the Indian branch of the bank as ai 31 March. 1993 and tbe Profit and loa Account 
gives a true and fair view of tbe ptoVn of the Indian branch of the bank for the year 
ended on that date. 


Bombay 

Dated: June 30,1993 


For and on behalf of 
KAXJYANIWALLA A MISTRY 
Chartered Accountants 

Sd/- 
V. R. MbHTA 
Fanner 
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Scotiabank S 

THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 

(Incorponud with Limited UabHity i/i Cenoda) 


BALANCB SHEET OF THE INDIAN BRANCH 
AS AT CUOSE OF BUSINESS ON MARCH SI, 1993 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT OF THE 
INDIAN BRANCH FOR THE YEAR 
ENDED MARCH SL 1993 


ftupm <000*t MiCMd) 


HupctK <d00^ omitud) 




I. INUmE 
iMCfcst earned 
Other ioeome 

TOTAL 

U. EX^ENDCTUHe 
lowrw BtpcDded 

Opemant apma 

ProwusOM Hid 
cow Miffprie t 

TOTAL 

lit. pnonr/ijoss 

Nd ptofH Ibr (he year 
PioAl broughl fonrud 

TOTAL 

IV. APPnopRUTiofe 
TTiBsler to Matuuvy 


243431 tt6,9t4 

26410 234>13 

95.47S 50.7)4 


353.163 260A6I 


3I44S 

16464 


13419 

23427 


47412 39.146 


6410 


3.164 


BeUace carried over 
10 Balance Sheet 


TOTAL 


41402 33.912 


47412 39.146 


NOKS 



TBe echedwlce lefened to above fom aa latetral part of ihe 

The schedidB ictoicd ID above ten aa iaicinl pan of the FioAi 

Balance SM 

and Loes itaoaai. 


Sifaatam (0 the Balance Sheet and Schedelei 1 10 12 and 17 

SiaMHau 10 (he Profit and lost Accouat and Setaduka 13 10 17 

At pee ov lepcrl of even date 



For and oa beiialf of 

KAUANtWALLA A MISTRY 

Chvttfcd 


♦ s 

SdA 


Sd/. 

K. M. EUkVlA 


BHASKAB DESAI 

Phrtwr 


D9Wy ManafH 

BiMhar JiMK 3a 1993. 
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Scotiabank S 

THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 

(Incorporaud with Limiitd UMUiy in Cangda} 


SCHEDULES FORMING RUTT Of'THE EALAHCE SHEE7' AS ON MARCH SK *993 


Riipco (QOCTi oaitied) 



Ai on 

A* on 

313.93 

313.92 

(Cuncni 

(Pravious 


War) 


I.Ctpiul 

itJwt M OA 1.4.92 
AAlitiwwl captuJ bfoufbt ia 
by K«ad Office duhot che 


TOTAL 


2,100 

I41J30 

143,950 


2J00 

Nil 

Tm 


Note: Anoufll of 4npodi kept vUh the Bmfc Bank of (adia 
uoder aectioQ ll<2| of The Baakint RafiileiiDe IM9. 
(iAclu4tot capital) la Bupeaa Ooe crofe feetyihnc lac 
<P.Y. Rupcai Oae erore fifteen lac). Markn ««laeof ibe caeoHty 
lodfoO Rupeee One crare Ihirtyciahi lae dahty thomand (P.Y. 
Rupee* One crore fonmu Iv nine thomand). 

!Srh«>dwle 2—fteaew and 

Swr|»lu» 

I. Staiutory Rcacnea 

Openint Balaace | 10,277 7JI3 

Addition* daiif^ the year 6310 3.104 


TOTAL 

11. Balance ia Profit and Low 
Account 

Balance per lael balance 
iheet 

Add: Ptofli for the year a* 
per Profit aod Low 
Account 

Lew: lYaaiCerred to natatory 


TOTAL 

Uw: ‘ftaaefericd to Head 

omcc 

TOTAL 

GRAND TOTAL (I and 11) 
Scbediile Depneite 


i) Ffoot Bona* 

H) From Othen 

II. Sodapi Bank Depodu 

III. lknn Depoaits 

I) Fran Bank* 

ii) Fran Other* 

TOTAL 0. I) wd HI) 

B I. Depoaii* of Bnrtcha* b India 
II. D^odu of Bnadie* Om^ 
India 

TOTAL 


I63t7 


I6J64 

31341 

6310 

' 4 I 302 

NU 

41302 


17399 

993B0 

14392 

362300 

139307 


65537$ 


655371 


Nd 


655379 


KUT7 


23327 

15319 

3J64 

35312 

19,711 

16364 

l63^ 


9341 

6SJ62 

6342 

362300 

136351 


643,796 



onioad) 


I. Berravinp* in India 

i) RncTie Bank of India 

ii) Other Baak» 

UO Other Innituiiou M 


II. BorraviBpi Outride :.^ia 
TOTAL <I Us! ;!) 

See m ed bocromnpr loriudcd 
b I aod II above 
g^date 6—Other liablUttee 


L Bdb PayaMe 
II./tanied iMarcat 
UL Other* (incbdiiit prow 

•TOTAL 


Aa 04 
313.93 
(Omni 

W4r) 

Aa 04 
313.92 
(Pwkwe 
War) 

773336 

490300 

I713TI 

150300 

349306 

912,100 

113 

NU 

I3I33S5 

1333373 



SiBeduJe 6 reah and Ftlaanri 
«i4th Beaene Bank W Suii* 

1. Cadi in haod 
(iacludint fordu aureucy 
ootw) 

•1. ELalacicti vith !i£aer.< 

Bank of India 

i) la CurreM .^couan 

ii) In Other 3wcouau 

TOTAL <1 and It) 

S^edule 7—Ba)at.c«> whh 
BMke nd Mewy si On 
MdShart Nedee 
L la ladia 

i) Balance* with Banks 

a) In Current vteEOoots 

b) In Other Deposit 
AccauMS 

ii) Money at Call aod Short 
Nocke 

a) With Banks 

b) Whb Other iJutJtutions 

TOTAL G aod n) 

ll.Outwde ladia 

0 In Currant /toount* 

ii) la other Dcppdi AMruou 
m MoMy at CaD and 

Short Notice 

TOTAL (i. i and iu) 
GRAND TOTAL (I and II) 



17319 

24,934 

21.101 


63354 


26327 

17339 

30367 


67353 


1347 


19,763 

Nil 


21310 



NU 


r362 


3321 

Nil 


14326 

Ml 


3,421 


4326 


3327 

1,693 

Nil 

NU 

Nil 

Nil 

3327 

1,693 

6.746 

16.119 
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THE BANK Of NOVA SCOTIA 

(fneofponted with Umiitd UabiUty in Catiadaf 



SCHEDULES POEMim MET OE THE EALAHCE SHEET AS ON MAECH SI 199$ 

Kupm CQOO’i cwHwd) 

Rupca ORMfi ooUttad) 


As on 

Ai on 


Aion 

As oa 


3IJ.93 

3IJ.92 


314.93 

31.3.92 


(Cunent 

(Pievteui 


fCanem 

(PievkMia 


>bar) 

Tfctf) 


bkar) 

Mu) 

SAeMe •— 



Sebednk lO-PW Aeaen 



1 . loHMtflMau SI tidto la 



1. Picrniiai 

1 


1 ) OmmicM Swirkia 

342^ 

209499 

Ai eoei ai oo 3lsi Much 

i 

1 


U) Other AppfMd 



of (be pfueadiag year 

12414 : 

12493 

SMintiei 

1.7M 

11400 

AddkkMi dorlat the year 

Nil 

NH 

iV)Sh«c» 

NU 

NO 

Ocdacilons durint the year 

NU 

Alt 

Iv) DahcBluiB and Bond* 

^ Subiidiariet aad/or 

Nil 

NU 

Ocprvdettea to date 

TOTAL 


4409 

joint «tn(uNi ia ladia 

Nil 

NO 


7,979 

vl) Otben 

NU 

Ni 

II. Other Flaed Aucu 



TOTAL 

2 H2M 

220.999 

(iadndiaa furaHHie and 
fUtarca) 



11. Imounoni ouuMe India In 



Ai ooei ir oa 3lei March of 



1 ) Ocwmeni SiewItiM 

Nil 

Nil 

the precedtaa yaar 

9461 

7427 

U) Sibridlirki wd/or Sokol 

NU 

NU 

AddUkau derlif the ysat 

4419 

* * 

2474 

VhMww abroad 

Daduatem dunna the year 

3499 

140 

U) Other lavcumtt 

NU 

NB 

Dcpiedaitea id dau 

3.932 

A793 

TOTAL 

NU 

NU 

Tt5TAL 

6459 

4471 

GRAND TOTAL (1 and 11) 

34<2I4 

220.995 

GRAND TOTAL <1 and II) 

14434 

12496 




A 1) Mil piRlMid and 



Mednle U-OMar Aaaeu 



diKoaaied 

96S4M7 

9H44T 

1 . lmcr<«fnor adiuwacnu (aet) 

26435 

<6421) 

U) Cnh ciadiUk owdrafti 



Jl. lolcrcn Accrued 

39403 

31,129 

and loaai lepeyaMc on 



III. Tka oaM io edvaaeaAas 

demand 

l.in.44« 

992,739 

dtidwcied at source 

Ml 

NU 

III) Ibm loani 

15.439 

24474 

tv. Stuiortery end SiMipc 

9 

37 

TOTAL 

2.137M 

1433.956 

V. Noa^tankiat asMii acquired 
in suisrecUoe of deirm 

NU 


B. 1) Sccund by tai^Me aeeeu 



VI. Others 

44499 

39434 

ii) Corwd by Bank/ 
Oovenunent Ouannteia 

97^036 

116,776 

TU1AL 

130,722 

63479 

in) LInMcuied 

LU4JM 

990497 

SiAndule IB—CoadMeat 



TOTAL 

L137M 

1433456 

li^UMce 1 

1. Claims efacDsi the bank not 1 
ickaowledccd ea dchu 



C. 1. Advaacci in India 

92J02 

96,747 

NU 

NU 

0 Prsoriiy Sector 

II. li^ility for partly paid 



Ii) Public Seaor 

NU 

NU 

imcMAeau 

NU 

NU 

HI) Bank} 

UI6A53 

999.404 

IIL LiabUny oa account of 


Iv) Others 

129443 

877409 

outittisdiaf foreard oichanfe 



TOTAL 

2.13749S 

1433496 

coauictt 

TV. Onerinires ghea oa 

5477492 

3492454 

II. Advaacei outside India 



behair of awstiiucnis 



1) Due frem banks 

Nil 

NU 

0 In lodie 

79.192 


1 ) Due from others 



il) Outside ladle 

NU 


a) Bdli dkecninted and 

Ml 

NB 

V. AcccpttDcee. eadoreemsiti 



pMwhiifd 

uad olber obU^tioH 

939492 


b) Syndiceied team 

NU 

NU 

VI. Ocher iras for which the 


e) Others 

NU 

NS : 

bank ii comiafeuly liable— 

776400 


TOTAL 

NU 

Ni 

Balls Redbeounted 


GRAND TOTAL <C 1 and II) 

LI37J9d 

1433.996 

TOTAL 

1 

_1 

6471426 

4409^29 


ISI« 


EcoMOiic aftd ^ikal VMIy Juw M. 1913 
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THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


• 

{tncofpomed ¥nth Limited Uabdity m Cenede) 



r SCHEDULES PORM/NG /HETOP THE PEOF7T AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE 



YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1993 



Rvpeei (OOOH oaiited) 

Rupees (OOCTs omined) 


Vkar ended 

' Vkar ended 


Thar ended 

kfear ended 


itxn 

3IJ.92 


31.3.95 

31.3.92 


(Comal 

(Prvmmb 


(Curmii 

(PlAriouS 


^ 

Tkarl 


VRv) 

Tkar) 

Sehednle l^lalewel E«r*ed 



OAednIe 14-Opceall^ 



1. Inicrcfl/diwoum on 



Eipentea 



Ml«wice*/NIU 

H9jm 

209,452 




11. tiMome on imtitinenu 

111. Inimu on beluwa wiUi 

DJtU 

I5A53 

J. PayaicBSs co and praeuions 


V 

1 

Racrve &«nk of ludU tmd 
other Inter •bank funds 

SfiSC 

7,743 

for CApkyeet 

1491 

6,920 

fV. Others 

4.755 

2429 

11. Reas, umet and 
l%hd^ 



TOTAL 

5554M 

a55J77 

1.127 

931 

SchedsJe 14—Odier Imeem^ 


1 

II). Priaiiiit and 



I. Committiofi, oichan^e and 



scadoocry 

1.050 

662 

bnkencc 

17,197 

12497 



IL Piofh 00 sak of iovruncati 

NU 

452 




Leu: Lots on sak of 



IV. AdmtteeMai and 



inwttmcMs 

<252) 

NU 

paWksty 

151 

29 

III. Profh 00 imJuaiioQ of 





InvcMlMOlS 

Leu: Loo on irviluaiioe of 

Nil 

Nil 

V. Dapndaiioo on bank's 



invcitmeou 

<223) 

<1403 

property 

1449 

1/M2 

IV. Profit on sak of land. 



buiMinp and other aoets 

Lxu: Loss on sak of land, 
buildicijs and ocher 

Nil 

NU 

VI. Oiraeson' fcea, aBomnea 

aadopeBU 

16 

17 

aateis 

(«5I) 

(525) 


V. Pro^t on cwhaAfe 






(rmasactkms <oc( of 

brokerat^) 

Lau: Loti on aubante 

17,290 

2t.7l9 

VIL Aadittn’ feet, 
and atpeaM 

103 


tnnaoiont 

Nil 

NU 




VI. IneoaM aaiud by my 






of dividends <K. from 



VIII. chariei 

$1 


iiAddiarict^eocBpaaks 
and/or iobu veoiura 
abioad/in lodla 

Nd 

NU 

IX. Poscaset. id^raou. 



VIL MiscrilaneoQi iocone 

NU 

NU 

ickphooei, eifi. 

3422 

2.495 

TOTAL 

35475 

41405 







X Repain and maiMenanee 

75B 

2,112 

Scbcdtsle 15-lnteM 

El pended 

1. Iflierett oo depodu 

54405 

52457 

XI. latvanee 

201 

297 

II. lacefctt OB Reaerve Bank of 






lidla/iaieMMak bonowiacs 

207459 

ISJA59 


9,171 

UM 

III. Other 

74 

2919 

XII. OOier opcoditoiT 

TOTAL 

243451 

ltA9l4 

TOTAL 

26450 

23413 


\yv 
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THE BANK OP NOVA SCOTIA 

(Inccrpowtd with Umittd LiobitUy in Canada^ 


SdwhUe 17—Sigaificaai AceowitUiii Pobde* wl Note*: 

1. ThCK aaeownu ut bMed on the hisiorkal cott comemkMi wid we drtwn up on the 'point concern* concept. 

2 . RMAua «fv •CGOuate^ for on ocavAl bwb ocept the followwi iMm »hkh we wcounted for on coih buia: 

i) iucrew watf other Income on ndviuKct eUwined m non-perfonoiiv wcor^np to the pradeniiel nccourntpi noma Ittued 
by the hnene Bink of India. 

Lnicveat and ocher income on non^crual odvancea dmaifkd aa tuch by chc bank. 
di> mnrdue lateieat on NIU diacounted. 

Iv) fiiaraaiM eommiirfon. 

v| comioiaafofi on foreign mchante forvtfd contiiaa. 

). Expenaei are fBaertlly accotinied for on accnial baiia. 

4. Ferain Cumndm: 

heveanea earned and eepenam mcurced in foreifa c u rr e ncka are traoalwed for the period ended October 31 at the rate of 
cchanpe w reat ae at October 31 and for the pafod from Nowaaber I to the ftatorwe Sheet date ai the rate of caKhante 
curmt m at the Balance Sheet dam Imereei pLa on F^iefoa Carreocy Noo*fosideat Oepotiti ii trinilaicd at the rate of 
mchaaceai nWdi the relative depoeh iatrarulaied. AO other irwaiom dunap ihe year aietnmlatcd ai rate of ochaafe 
curftAi ic at the date of the traniKtioa. 

Ameu and UtbUWei ttt foreiia ewieack^ iadadiad unraatMtd foieipi cachange fomard conuaoi. accapcancca. cadoracaaiu 
aadoeheoMifatfoeuandfuarasteeiaretranilatcd teto Indiaa Rwpeca at rates of mchange current a* at the Bala iKe Sheet 
damaiapcdfied^ the Bcacne Bankof ladln ReeoMaai fafoa or toaies are takes to the Profit and low Accouai. Ai per 
the puLut praoke of baofci la ladia. (be fb r efo o Cuticacy Noa<ReddCM >^cooftt balmcm and ^et Sbipmeol Credit 
deaonlaawd la Vonipt Oimacy balances are valued m « the BaJarwe Sheet date at the laiei rpedffod by the Rserve Bank 
of Jedia ai the date of the traaasetion and oot ai the n wiea c y race* eofrem ac ac the Balance Sheac dam 

5. ImeiiawBti: 

The bank vaJam all invenmenu at the loner of the anfegaie of the market value* and the ponhaae eoiu aflet aiaortiaaUon 
of prcmhiB or accretion of dueotini from the dale of purchaae to the date of maturity of (he Invee i m c oi. Rwullant palni 
or fouee are tahn to the Profit and Loe* >taouBC, 
d. FlMd AiaeU; 

Depredatioeiuoaavrittendoivavahiemethod. baacdontbewritiBdornivalueanivedaionOctoberSlofthe Mcouattap 
year, bclai the daw a* at vhkfe the corporate Balance Sheet of the Bank i* drawa up. at the rate* ipedAcd la Schedule 
XIV of the Compank* 19M. 

A* per ait apeemeni whh the )oiM owner of certaia premisea, the bank mamUed the Hm and abtolute option to purchase 
the laid prcmlam from the >oiM owner for a cmuideritioa of lU 1,100 thousand lofether with totcRst vpto the date of 
the arrreiae of such operon by (he bank. Certaia dispute* hove bear rawed by the joiac owner and peading lesoliicioa of 
(heae dtoputes by the court, ao ^iusuaeou hem been made in the aecownu for the aforesaid amouK and iniercsi ihciCDn. 
7. Advances; 

i) Provisfooi for doubtful adviace* have been made to (he cattsfacrica of the aedHon in impect of afl ^vnacm identifM 
ai tMn-perfonnieg as per the norms prescribed by the Reserve Bank of fodia. 
iil Prmriiiou have beeo made oa a grow basis Iks relief whicb will be available when the advance b wridea ol7 wfl| be 
accounted for in (he year of write-off. 
t Net Piont: 

The oci prafh dsdoaed In (be Profit and Lose i^eouw b after: 

1) prmisroBi for (aaes on lacome in accordance wbh itannory r e q u i i piients 
li) pioviaioiis for doubtfol admneea, 

ih) adiustments to the value ofiavestmeac in Goveomeat and Ocher Approved Securities in India valued oa the basu itated 
in Note 5 above. 

iv) other usual and necessary provufons, 

v> rtvrrsal of pravisionj to earlkT years no fonger required. 

9. Head Office oepensea of past years amounting to lU. 5.400 ihousaivd wiD be accoumed for at and when (be rcminaoce b 
allowed by the Reserve Bank of litdia. 

10. Pievioui year’s figures havr been regrouped and rcclastiried wherever, and (o |he eMent. practicaMa 
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THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 

(l/tcorpcnied wUk UmU^ LkAUity m Cortoda) 


'• Report «• the LiAnBn^dioifTlwBwkol Note Seoda uoderSeetioo )l 
of the Beakhif Regoieiiea ta, INI 

audited the attached BaUoce Sheet of the lodiao Bruch of The Bank of Nova 
Morpoftled ID Canada whb Imuted BabOity* u at March 31,1913 and the relative 
id Lm Aecouat of the iDdiu Beuchof thcBuk for the )w ended on that date 
ihereta 

The Balanre Sheet tod Profit and Loai Account have been dxavD up id accordDDce with 
(he proviifou of Sectkn 29 of the Baakios Bcfttlaiioa Ad, I9#9, read with the pr^iaiocu 
of Scctkw 211 of the Coapeaka Act, 1956. 

We report that: 

( 1 ) htw obtained all the infonaatioii aod ttpUnatioas vhkh to the beat of our 
knowledpe tod belief were aeccaaary for the putpoaea of our audit aod have fouo^ 
them to be lathfaciory. 

{2) The iruaactioai whidi bm com e to onr Dotke have been, ie our opiaioii, wiihio 
the powera of the Indian Branch of the Bank. 


(3) la our oiuioa, proper books of accouoi as requaed by ia». have beeo kept by (be 
lodiu Bruch of (he Buk ao far aa appetn from our otaminarioo of theae buks. 


<4) The aboiukeotiooed Balannp Sheet aod ProHi aod Loai Account of the lodiu Bruch 
of the Buk dealt whh by this report are io acreemeDi with the books of accouL 

(5) la our opinkMi, ud to Che best of our iofbrmatioo and aeeordiDg to the explanatiODi 
given to us» the Dccounti topeCher with the notes tbeceozL, five the ID fonnatioa required 
by the Coopaiika Act, 1956, in the maaoer so required for bankioi companies, ud 
00 such basis the said Sheet gives a true and fair view of the state of affairs 

of the lodiu Bruch of the Bank as at MDnii3t, 1993 and the Profit and Loss Account 
gives a true ud fair view of the profit of the ladlu Bruch of the Bank for the year 
ended on that data 


Bombay 

Dated: June 30, 1993 


For ud on behalf of 
KALYANIWALLA & MISTRY 
Chartered Accountuts 

Sd/- 

Panner 
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Econolmic Value df Breast-feediiig m India 


A run Oupu 
Jurt II Ruhdv 


This articie revtfws the niocro-economics of infant fttdtnt and attempts to coUutate the economu' va/ur of 
ioctation in tndtan mothers. 


THE imporcarice vf moahrr milk to th« 
bahh and nuBiiion of infams iv umvcrully 
raeotDi^ IH* Breast-frcdini i» a&sociated 
wlUi reduction tn infectiova discAsc% im¬ 
proved S4irvivil, better ngiri(ion» reduced 
dcvtlopmenl of aJlef|ic lUncss. improved 
ptycho-McitI bondmi and overall better 
h^h in the infant and young child. The 
laeuilng mother en>oyt immediate benent 
fnMfi reduced bleeding in the poM partum 
period (2), a long-icrm reduction of cancer 
riak of both breast and ovary [ 2 . 4\. and the 
payehological beneHi atiendaiu with sue* 
caaaful Uciation. It it now itcosmicd that 
ancluaive and prolonged lactation provider 
more reduced fecuridlty than use of ail 
ntodcfn meihodi of family planning |S]. for 
Ihe individual woman, exclusive breast* 
leading can ptovidc six months or more of 
cfftctlyg contraception, provided menses do 
not return before this nme |6J. In lactating 
populatiens. the towered fecundity extends 
for the awrage woman beyond a year reach* 
fug II months or more in Bengladesh. 
ladooasia and other rural populaiioos [?). 
AJl of thcK effects of lactation on health, 
nutrition and fenility are reason aJonc for 
Individual mot hen to choose breast* feeding 
for their child as well as for communiiies 
and societies id advocate exclusive bteaic- 
foeding for tta fint (our to six months of 
life and contirualicHi well into the second 
)nr IS a desnble social norm. 

In addition to these benefits> mother milk 
makes a substantial contribution to the 
economy of most dMfopsng cDuntne. Con- 
ventionaJ approaches so measuring naiiotsal 
income and GNP take little account of the 
informal sector and especially the non* 
market economy. As breast milk is nather 
tiaded rior priced, its econoinc value is lost 
SO economists and fanners. In this paper, 
we calculate the milk production capocity 
and estimates of actual lactation by Indian 
mothers. Wr cdculatc the quantity and com 
of animal milk which would be required if 
this UctttiOA were reduced or ahogether ter- 
Binated. The value of animal milk or of picv 
cessed Infant formula is compared to various 
other products in the nadonal econorny. as 
well as to government outlays in the puMk 
sector. Additionaily. we cstiinaie the oumbef 
of animals, pasturage, and other rdated 
costs associaied with a switch from mother 
milk to tAicnal milk for (eeding Indian in* 
fonts. We rr^iew the mkro-ecDoomics of In- 
ftni feeding as vir*ed from the perspective 
of the family, eidicaiing i he cost of artifkial 
feeding and the full savings afforded to the 
Individual family by a mother who breast* 
feeds. 


C'onsidtnng the vubvianiial protection 
which breasi^leeding provides from diai* 
rhoea. we have calculated the esiimated 
reducCNMi in disrrhoeul episodes afforded by 
mother milk, and the cost of treating these 
episodes if other feeding methods wen to 
prevail, la addition, we have calculated the 
econoniK value of the fertility reduction a(* 
forded bv brea si * feeding under current pal * 
terns in India 

These cakdationv offer a conservative 
estimaic of the value of human milk to the 
Indian esononv. and demonstrate drama* 
iKally in tctim ihai can be understood by 
cconomiMv plannerv and other cH>n*heaUh 
professionals the imporiani national 
moutve whK'h mother milk rvpmenu 

CAt ( lt| At IONS AND RLSUI 

Breast milk prudvetron eapacny » the 
estimated volume uf breast miQi which could 
be produced if all women bciated fully 
IbMe I shows estimated daily volume of 
breast milk by age of the chdd from different 
parts of the world |8. 9\ Ibking a cottser* 
vaiive lower daly p^uction ettioiaie it ii 
assumed thai an Indian mother would pro* 
duce aboui bCD ml per day during ihe Hrst 
$u months. 5CD ml per day during seven to 
12 months and about 400 ml per day during 
U to 24 months. Thus, over two years, pro- 
duetion would be M liirei per child. 

t^KHis cakulations relatiag to annual 
production capacity by Ifxtan mothers is 
shown in Ihble 2 From the production capa* 
city by age of the child and the surviving 
number of cNIdfen irt each age group n 
calculated the total theoretical pn^uctioa 
capacity, rou^ly 1.000 million litres per 
year. This capKrty is diinaushed by Ihe smaD 
per cent of wvnen who could not lactua 
esrNnaied in the next line, whkh would give 
an annual paeniial production of 6.100 
btm. However, not all women who can. do 
lactate, and the production is further duni* 
nished by ihe percentage of women who ac¬ 
tually do not breasi*recd their child. IMrte I 
shows data from various studies in India 
used to evimate the percentage of infants 
(eceiving breast milk by age and rural or 
urban rrsidem [10, II. 12. I)|. The con¬ 
solidated estimates of per cent lactation 
from Ihbte 2 provide the bask for cakula- 
tioa of the 'amual rtalbtk produerton' by 
Indian mothers. Caleulaied separvely for 
rural (70 per cost of populaU'oa) and urban 
(10 per cent of popuUtionkihe ioiaJ annu^ 
rcahstk productioa is 4.411 million lit ret. 
Even this production is further reduced by 
(he simuhaneous use of supplementary milk 


formula or top feeds. Based on various 
vJudKS no. I2|. It 1$ found that 50 per cent 
of children are given additional boillc feeds 
during the first six months and nearly 70 per 
cent Of more from ihai age onward This Is 
assumed to result in a loss of breast mlik 
production as a result of dccrea>ed breast 
fiifflulaiiofl. As frequent suckling usually 
continues, even in these cases, we assume a 
reduction in breast milk production (for 
mothers who give milk supplememsl of 25 
percent in the Tiru six months. 50 per ceri 
in the wcond'half of infancy and 75 per cent 
in the second year. In the absence of experi¬ 
mental data these esiimaicd losses are more 
an educated guess by experienced observers, 
and could be rtMlily modified by the curious 
reader. Breast milk production loss 
associated with unnecessary top feeds is thus 
csiimaied at iwarfy I.IOD million hires. Thus, 
we estimate tl« grand total of breast milk 
produced annually in India at 2.516 million 
litres pet year. This commits to a potential 
production of more than twice that amount. 

This magnitude of mother milk pioduc* 
tion can be appmciaied by comparison wiih 
the entire national production of milk from 
India's extensive dairy Industry. Total milk 
production for 1992 is estimated at 57.000 
million lures of w'hich 46 per cent is available 
as liquid animal milk. 26,220 milluin lures 
|I4). tlius. mothers are providing a quanti¬ 
ty of milk some 126 pei cent of total na¬ 
tional milk produciion Valued at (he cost 
of fresh animal milk Rs 9 per htrr, mother 
milk would have a market value of 
Rs 2,9M.4 crore. Vibre il replaced by tinned 
powder milk at a com of Rs 18 per litre, the 
value doubles to Rs 5,966.4 c core. Were the 
milk 10 be imported to replace mother milk, 
this should require over US S 2,300 million 
in foreign exchange. 

No doubt, human milk does not come 
wiihoui COM HowTwr. the efficiency of con¬ 
version of common foods to human milk Is 
exiremdy high (Ikble 4). This simple cakula- 
lion shom the market puce for food k* 
Quired for a mother to produce I Hire of 
milk is Rs Thus, the food cost of 
mothers producing 5.300 million litres an¬ 
nually U some Rs 1,090 ciore. Were Indian 
women to cease using top milk for infants 

IxaLE I; tlKU^sr MiiK PaoDUCiKmaT Ana 


(mil 


Age in Miinih« 

1-6 

7-12 

15*24 

Wester* counines 

7SO 



Axiaa couatfir* 

550*750 

600 

480 


1590 
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•nd praduee thefr wuHrtk pocnckt of 4,4X1 
oiltHsn lilKS, (he productioa cou of Ri MS 
crow would be reduced from the equiv^tent 
vftiue of powdered milk, Rs 7.920 crorv, for 
4 net vekue of human milk produetkm of 
some Ri 6,500 crore each year. 

Ikbk 5 places (he value of human milk, 
priced ai the coM of powdered milk, in (he 
o^enJI conceal of ilw ntiional economy. 
This, comparable lo major ceniral plan 
outlays in various development seciors, ea* 
cecda (he value of imporiani food eapons 
such as lea or coffee by a factor of Tive or 
more and is rou|hly equivaleiu to (he im* 
port of peirokum producls ui a sinflc Tiscal 
year. Mother milk produclion each year has 
an economic value similar io ihe combined 
healih and family welfare sector outlays 
(hroughoui (he five years of the Sevwnih 
Plan, Imporied milk and citam products 
would increase over lOf^fold were Indian 
morhers lo insist on imported formulae to 
replace (heir breasi milk, a cost oceedms 
even imported peiroleum and oil 115, I6|. 

The tremendous economic value of mother 
milk to the nation is reflecied in cakulationi 
ei (he household level as well. Viewed from 
Ihe perspective of the individual family, 
Ihe costs of bottle*feeding are subsiantial 
IThble 6|. Some Ks 450 n required iv feed 
a healthy infani each momh wiihovi calcu* 
laiing Ihe lime costs of preparing infant for* 
mula. This is equivalent to 50 per cent of 
Ihe minimum wage for an urban worker and 
25 per ceni of ihe income of a class IV 
employee, one*third of ihe salary of a privaie 
company sieno and 10 per cent of the salary 
of a class II officer. Thus, the subsiantial 
cost of artificially feeding an infant must be 
considered camfully while calculating (he 
household economy of women in the work 
place. Those who opi for (he difficult and 
undesirable method of bottle*feeding in 
order, lo seek work outside the home, may 
be gaining small fiscal benefit at con* 
siderabie health and nuiriiioiial risk to the 
iDfaai. 

It is not economic costs alone but also 
substantial environmental pressures whkh 
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would nnlt ««t omUw uriA: noi cnilo> 
bk %d«y to produce the foaghly 1.000 
million Nlrei of mUk whkh ere l«i due to 
»9pkfnenury top feed*, muphly 15 Likh 
iflimaki ore required. (Ikking the overoir 
two litres pci doy per onimol yteld of r>e- 
IkMul estimota.) ^kbre hifh'yteSdinf uuniels 
avoiloble produoni 10 k| per doy still three 
lokh onimols would be required who would 
need some 75,000 teres of lend for adequtie 
ITvini Dtsly mtintentnee costs end iree- 
ln| fee could exceed Rs SOO crore {14] 

Even today, with wide use of bottle feeds 
lo addllion to breast milk, (he fuel required 
to boil water lo feed 10 millioo babies un 
Infani formula is tremendous. As ?'• ka ol 
wood required annually to prepare the (red 
for orw baby (17) cosung Rs 110. over 100 
crore worth of firewood is consumed each 
year, thus leveling huge forests. Bottles and 
nipples require a further investment of year 
of life with no added morbiduy in older 
ages. Thus, the added cost m health care for 
diarrhoea associated with borik-fecdmg may 
reach upward from ihiscsiimatc of nearly 
Rs 200 crore to something ovoling Rs IXXR) 
crore per year or even more. Breast-feeding 
avoids this needless opense. 

Breast-feeding is known to cause reduced 
fecundity for many months. While it may 
rKM be I reliibic means of contraception 
beyond s» months of oiclusivt lactation, 
reduced fecundity is seen in populations for 
periods ranging upwards of 12 months where 
lactation Is extensive and widely praciised 
[20]. Studies have calculaicd that breast 
feeding contributes mote to the length of 
poat-parlum. sub-fecundily than all methods 
of family planning combined In one receru 
study it was estimated that breastfeeding is 
rc^onsible for reducing the potential fenih- 
ty by )0 per cent throughout Asia (7). If the 
current duration of breast-feeding fell by 
one-haJf. it was estimated that total fertility 
could increase by P to 37 per cent in dif- 
fcrenl countries of the region |7]. In India, 
th^ median duration of bcution is about 10 
months with an average lactaikmal arnenor- 
rboea of eight months |12|. Thus. iMimional 
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■nii<filipii prtpMi me M4 rrtMoa 
eoupil proceetsea yean lo the family plan¬ 
ning effort. This makes lacigikM arnenor- 
rhoet ihe top contraceptive in the covAiry 
exceeding lUDs arsd sicrilisuioh, each by a 
factor of four (IhMe?). The cost of the fami¬ 
ly pUaning programme is some Rs 650 crore 
per )i«ni and the coat per couple yew of prey 
teciioA is estimated at Rs 300 Thus, the 
value to the family idanning programme of 
16.5 million couple protection years from 
lactational anenofrlMea amounis to Rs 495 
crore, nearly half of the family welfare 
budget 

There are nurnerous other heneflis which 
cuukd be monetHcd. ieiia powth. avoidance 
ol other illnesses in the infant and mother, 
psycholof ic bonding with laiw development 
and behavioura I bencTu s are all of immense 
value, but difficult to calcidaie in fiscal 
terms. Bui the value of mothff'i milk lo the 
economy is obvious from ihecosi of replac¬ 
ing 11 wiih cow milk, from the Rs 276 crore 
(assuming one bottle and two nipples used 
per monih cousng Rs 20and Rs l.50respec< 
lively). More than 360 million tin packs of 
500 gms eaih are required and would be 
discarded as waur into t he env •mnmcni each 
year. f>bvKHisly. the cost today m fuel, en¬ 
vironment, nerticvs investment in feeding- 
bellies and unnecessary pollution are fur¬ 
ther reavuns lo support lull bicasi Irtding 
by Indian mulhers 

Breasi feeding contributes exlensively to 
improved health of ihe young child. The in¬ 
cidence uf diarrhoea may be from three lo 
14 iintes higher in botile-fed versus breasi- 
fed children |II|. Here we cakulaie the costs 
involved m tTvating only one additional 
episode of diarrhoea for each child, a mosi 
conservative estimate by any measure. While 
b^ i-feeding also reduces the incidence of 
ARI, malnuintiOA. cancer risks in the 
mother and has many more health advan¬ 
tages, these will not bec^culmed but are of 
subskantiai economic as wdl as health benefit. 

Each <.hild m India suffers an estimated 
1.6 episodes of diarrhoea per year, each 
episo^ costing an average of Rs 30 for treat- 
meni sought at Ihe village lo«l (19|. If Ihe 
child requires hospttalisaiion an estimate of 
Rs KU per day is rtasonaUe. While most 
studies show an incrrase of duirrhoea in* 
cideiKc by a factor of three lo 10 or more, 
let us calculate the cost of adding men one 
episode per year to each infant, a toul of 
25 million additional episodes of diarrhoea. 
National studies have shown that more than 
65 per cwc: of families seek treatment out¬ 
side of the iK>me for an average episode of 


dianhon. Ai Ri Jdpar cptaodtHintlla 41 
cnae would be itpandf j for dieb initnwiR. 
If 10 per cent are hospitalised for rwo days» 
i t, 1.6 million infants, the cow of trettmeni 
is a further Rs 121 crore. The savings from 
reduction of one episode of diarrhoea in 
each 1 nfan i alone exceeds t he ennua I healt h 
allocation In the last Five-Vbar Plan for all 
programmes in child heaft h o f abdut Rs 144 
crore But this estimate is made only on the 
basis of assuming one eitra episode per In¬ 
fani in the first environmental pressures that 
would resuh. and from the IrKrcased costs 
of health service and feniliiy control which 
would be required in the absence of wide¬ 
spread lactation m India. 

DISCUSSIONS 

The calculations of milk produciion 
capKiiy of Indian mothers in this article 
have been based on data from numerous 
srudies. surveys and meerch projects. Vfe 
have endeavoured lo use the most conserva¬ 
tive figures by which calcvlai ion, the poten¬ 
tial production of breast milk by Indian 
mothers through 24 months of lactation Is 
about 350 litres. This represents the average 
capacity of each mother were she to follow 
opiinul feeding patterns including exclusive 
breesi feeding for ihe Tirsi sixmonlhs, timely 
introduction ot food supplements and con¬ 
tinuation of rrgular breast-feeding until the 
chtid reached 24 months uf age Recognising 
that some mothers would be unwilling or 
unable to brewi-leed, these estimates have 
been suitably reduced (Tkble 2). showing the 
total poteniiai produciion of beeast milk per 
yw of sonse 6.(100 million litres. This poten¬ 
tial prodiiciioo l^^el is, hmwwr. not e^en t> 
day being reached, as a result of lower levels 
of breast-feeding m both urban and rural' 
populations Recent studio have been 
rrnewed from which the average current level 
of lactation by age of infant is shown In 
Table 3 Using this data, wecalculaie that 
were all Indian mothers lO follow rural pai- 
tevns of lactation, the total production would 
be some 4,575 million hires per year. Were 
all mothers in India (o follow the urban pai- 
icm. this would be reduced to 4,030 million 
Hires per year. Overall curteni production is 
esiimaied much less than either of these 
figures due to the already widespread cur¬ 
rent use of lop milk by Indian reolhers- 
EstimatB on Table 2 indicaie that more than 
1.000 million hires of lop milk are piesenily 
being used, much of n from animal milk, 
(he rest procesed powder milk. The value 
of this powder milk alone Is R$ 1,600 crore, 
an evpcndiiure which would be unnecessary, 
if mothers fuly breasi-fed to their capaci- 
(y. Thus. curroH production of breast milk 
by Indian mothers ts conssvatiwly eui- 

mated al about 3,300 million litres. This is 
less than half of the pocential if full brcasi- 
feeding were mainuined. 

The yalueof this milk expressed in terms 
of ftaRaninu] milk (approwmaiely Ra 3,000 
crore) or in terms of powder milk (approii- 
mately Rs 6,000 crore) is trem endoui. 11 can 
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vtlve of Mtt% Ri 2JM is Mm Mt 
fts t muh of u6K>p(jinik bnvt'Mmi ind 
use of top fNds. 

The etieni^ cofuribution of mother milk 
to (he OAiirc rtaiional milk prodoclion is 
uiire^Offlised. Women have ■ poientiiU of 
coniribucint fully 26 per ceni of (he currcni 
liquid milk tvs liable in India This falls to 
nearly 13 per ceni when one (voieets the like¬ 
ly milk produelion presently by mothers as 
a resuli of sub-optimal feeding and (he use 
of (op milk. Considenn^ (hat esijmwed nnik 
lequiremcnis by the year 2000 is 33.000 
million lUms |t4] the contribuoon of mocher 
mUk (o this major production challen|e is 
substantial. 

Ihe cost uf human milk pruduciion 
should, of course, be constdered. In Ihbk 4. 
we uakulaic the raw materials in the diet and 
efficiency of conversion to make a litre of 
mother milk. Assumini these inputs to cost 
some R s 3.3.1 he cost of production o f 4.400 
million litres, is R& 1.432 crorc. So (he net 
value of human milk prcieiuly bein| per^ 
duced IS about Rv 6.S00 crura This \s valu¬ 
ing human milk at the price of powder milk 
In Ihe ntarkei, ihou|h Ihere is no ques¬ 
tion that human milk has-marty more advan¬ 
tages. is more nutritious and provides im¬ 
mune protection for the child. 

Ibbk ^ provides an Interesting companion 
ol the economK value of milk with other 
services and products in the Indian economy. 
Wr see in the table that the annual value of 
nnik production is comparable or indeed ex¬ 
ceed v many of the central plan outlays in 
major seciors of the economy. It i> roughly 
equivalent to thecombtricd halih and fami¬ 
ly welfare sectors of the Seventh Five Tear 
Plan. Its economic value would appear to 
be similar to that of petroleum imports and 
roughly equonlent to the total national 
foreign currency rerserves IV90-^1 

The decline >n breast-feeding, often seen 
with urbanisabon and already underway in 
this country, must be made guod with in¬ 
creased pruduiiion of animal milk lAb have 
shown lhai with average national yidds. the 
rcquirtinefti for animals in terms of capital, 
land and processing cost of animal mrlk ihai 
would be required to replace l.tXlO million 
lures mother milk in ihe national economy 
are. 75.000 acres of land. Rs 300 crorr of 
capital and another Rs 500 crore in simple 
recurring cost. 

In the economy of a single family, the in¬ 
dividual costs for feeding-bottles, nipples, 
fuel and milk, consume roughly 50 per cent 
of the minimum wage of an urban worker. 
This ignores I ta- cost ro t he fam ily of increas¬ 
ed illness and, in many cases, nutritional 
detenoraiiofl. The cost of not breast'feeding 
IS a substantial burden on ail but the 
wealthiest families. 

Bui breast-feeding offers more than the 
ecoAomk value of the milk that i^ imduced. 
BreiM-reedtna impmvevheatih and is shown 
10 reduce diarrhoea rates anywhere from 
three to 14 times by comparison wiih boitk- 
fed bahw>. We have made cak ulatiom of the 


diantioeA. bm mb eoa^MM tbt Mine 
outcome and tncnaied Btifflber of deaths 
thai would be aasociated if mother milk is 
all repUced by bottle* reedtng- 
Rs 176 awe of addnional pubhe otpendiiure 
on treating thoe cases but the obvious in¬ 
crease in morbidity, malnutrition and Avn- 
(uaJ death show the dramatic value of breast 
milk (0 Ihe holih system, 

Finally it is been pointed out by many 
observers that throughovi much of world, 
feriiltiy reduction assoaated with lactation 
ccMiirtbuics moR to reduced fecundity than 
all the modern eontraceptives pul together. 
CakuJaiions us IhWe 7 show the importance 
of lactatioAal anenorrteea so ssserall couple 
proieciioB in India. Again the effectiveness 
of breast-feeding in providing nearly 17 
millKXi couple proteclion years U compari 
ble to Ihe entire lavesiment in family plan¬ 
ning methods in India in 1990. The cost of 
this praicciion at curttBl raies would be 
pearly Rs 300 crore. 

Replaciisg breast milk wuh any other 
feeding method for infants and young 
children mulls in high eons to the indi¬ 
vidual families, to (he society, and lO the 
overall economy. Repfaccmeni feeding 
methods place stress on the environment, 
contribute to cimronmental poUuiion. and 
directly exacerbate population pressures 
through increased fecundity tn the young 
child-bcarmg populaiiork A move away from 
mother's milk enuris eaiensive hcahh costs, 
even for those who do survive. ThHnationai 
resource is currently severely threatened by 
trends in modemiiaiion and urbanisation 
towards bottle-feeding These are not on’y 
physxilogKally undesirable ami place our 
youngest citireas at high rrsk of illness and 
death but they coat the economy substan¬ 
tially All efforts to preserve, promote and 
encourage breast-feeding should be taken 
and every measure necessaiy to reduce (he 
regrettable tiend towards bottle-feeding m 
our c«MliUry is in order (211. Appropriate 
kgislatioa should be macied immediately lo 
protect the public from the onslaught of 
commercial itueresis ai temp ting to replace 
mother milk with espmsive, less nutriiHMs. 
arxl more dangerous substitutes. Mother 
milk IS iiKked a major nmional resoursc 
of India. 

fThc opinions eipiesscd ii) this article aie ihiwe 
ot the authors and do not necessarily rcn«ci 
polmev or progiammes of iheir employiiig 
organisations wish lo acknowledge the 
secietanal help rendered by Uma Shankar and 
Dorothy Rodngues.l 
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Case of Dollar 

Ruijil Smu 

have derived a first-order /toa-tinear dif/ert/Kt equalioft/or exchange rote. In theory it generates a very 
complex dynamics. The equation is estimated with quarterly data of VS dollar relative to the SDH, 1974-1991. 
!t is utilised to forecast the value ^dollar up to the first quarter qf 1995. The dollar, tt appears, will be in the 
upswing in the near future. It wilt remain all through at a higher level than presently. Hence, the Indian rupee, 
if made fuOy convertibte, would depreciate relative to dothr. 


THE Indian «conocn)' U Mna opened up 
for gretcer inteintion w»h the ouisi^ 
world. The rmance minUlcr has announc* 
ed India'i intention to make the rupee ful' 
ly coflvenihk as toon at the conditioni 
permir Eachange rate it a link that binds 
dl ffereni paiis of the world economy. The 
currency eriM that had gripped Europe 
on the eve of the French leferendum on 
the Maastricii treaty has raised many • 
duettion once again. It the exchange 
market liable? Does i( ensjre efficiency 
in tome tense? What are the laws that 
govern the courte of a currency? It the 
poet*l9T3 etperienc* of fkMing flutiange 
rates dUappoiming? Answer to these 
ducstioni it very relevant fee ut today as 
India awaits full convertibility of rupee 

Elsewhere |Sau 1992) we have derived 
a fint'Order non>linctr difference equa¬ 
tion for the ewhange rate. The bask 
model hat cvtain Keynesian and Ricat- 
ditn features Keynesian, for it is the 
taving-invettment imbalance that drives 
the system: Ricardian, for mvesimeni 
responds to the rate of profit as distinct 
from the rate of interest. The motion of 
exchange rate is found, in theory, to be 
highly complicated, necessarily on the 
verge of being what It called ‘chaotic' 
[Devaney I989|. This paper puli that 
model into empirical test with the quarter¬ 
ly data of the US dollar. Statistical results 
seem to be promising. 

Section I gives the fundamental equa¬ 
tion for exchange rate, and enumerates its 
properties. Section II shows the siaiisiical 
results with data from (he first quarter of 
I9?4 to the fourth quarter of 1991. that 
is. 72 observations in all. Wr have also 
made forecast of the value of Special 
Drawing Rights (SDR) in terms of (he US 
dollar up to the first quarter of I99S. Sec¬ 
tion IM has a few concluding remarks. 

1 

’Near-Chaoa' 

Consider a Keynesian short period, say, 
One ‘year’. Let that one yar be divided 
into a number of 'days’, indexed by t 
(1 s 0 1.2. ...Tk Saving b ireemaiionabs- 
ed (McCulloch I963;I0| m that It is in- 
vested in various parts of ihe world every 
day such that the marginal rate of profit 


is equalised across natfonal economies 
(Whitman 1961^ The cKhange laie. defin¬ 
ed as the price of foreign money in terms 
of domestic money, ts assumed to change 
in step with ihe outflow of domestic sav¬ 
ings for investment abroad. 

Under such circuastances, we |Sau 
1992) have shown that the movement of 
exchange rate is given by 
<l)e(i) - aaft- 1 ) - ba’Ct^lha, b> 0 
where e b the exchange rate For the m> 
meni we shall assume ihai e b non-nega¬ 
tive: later «e shall consider only the 
positive value of the exchange rate. This 
quadratic mapping b the cekbraied logis¬ 
tic equation. It can gencraie • wide virkiy 
of orbits depending upon the ptrameiers 
and the initial value of the variable. 

Obviously <l) is a parabote in (e(t> I), 
^t))' space. Origin (0.0) b a point on it: 
d b a trivial solution. The axis of the 
parabola is vertical; and ihe verta occurs 
at (i/2b. aV4b). In other woids. 

( 2 ) max-eft) • a^/4b ^ 

Furthermore, we note that where 
max-e<t-]) occurs we have c(t) « 0 . 
Hence, from <l) it follows that 
O) max-e(t- I) » a/b. 

We know th« c<t>and ett-l) bdong to 
the same set. say. C. Evidently, set E is 
bounded from above; ii his a unique 
supremum. Thus 

(4) max>c<i) « max-eft-l). 

From (2). ()). and ( 4 ) we get 

(5) a - 4. 

That parameter a is necessarily equal to 
4 has a very profound implication—it 
lakes the system to the brink of chaos as 
we shall see n a moment. 

Create a new variable t(() as follows 
(b) xft) * bMtV 
<l) and (6) yield 

(7) x(t) = a.xft^U ^l-x(t-l)} 
In view of (3). |4) and (6) we conclude that 
<8 )x(t) s e<t)/niax>e(0 
So x<() lies in the closed aiierval (0.1). 
given that e<t) b oon-negaiiva 

\U» consider only those cases where e(l> 
is strictly positive, never ^ero. Then x(t) 
belongs to Ihe open i^erval (0.||. We put 
it in symbob. 

(VI 0 <x(l) < 1 . 

It b a standard theorem in non linear 
dynamics (hat (7), subject to (9). can 


generate a diverse menu of uijectories. If 
parameter a is between I and 2. Che path 
of X, hence, of c. is smoothly converging 
10 a suble value. I f a is between 2 and 3, 
(he peih b still converging, but oscillatory. 
As a crosses 3 the movement becomes in¬ 
creasingly complKited; and when it ex¬ 
ceeds 4 we get chaos [Devaney 1989].' By 
(5) we know that in our model a ii preeix- 
ly equal to 4; hence we get not necessarily 
cha^ but Ihe system Is jug on the verge 
of It. We call it ‘near-chans’, This points 
(0 a very strong result; All such quadratic 
mappings that are used in economic 
models necessarily display *near-chaos‘. ^ 

n 

»*aih of Dollar 

The above model relates to ‘days* within 
one K^nesian short period. All prices are 
fixed in dommtic currency and kept con- 
sunt. Thus the purchasing power parity 
(PPP) theory is held at bay. The interest 
rate also is given. Even then the exchange 
rate varies in our model in response to 
iaving-invesiment imbalance rcom day to 
day. We have applied ihis simple model 
to a relatively long period of as many as 
72 eventful quarters which had in fact 
witnessed some of the most Aimatic price 
change and record-breaking variations in 
the rate of interest. In reading the results 

T^iii . I 'll* uKin K »(II Rx(*HANns: Rai i : 
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of oHrttbttkal Mdss ihu btcktreund 
hoi to be kept in view. 

With dau from The tnumettoitai 
FiMf*chl Stotistki published by ihe 
Interniiionai Monetary Fund, we ha>e 
esiimaied < 1 ) by the ordinary least squares 
method as follows: 

(10) e<t) * -0.676] * 2.1930 efi 1) 

KIMI) 

-0.5103 e?0-J) 

(-1.422) 

SE.E. o 0.0399. ^ O.M. F - 246.977 

where e<() is ihe end-or*penod price of (he 
SDR in terms of the US dollar, and the 
numbers in parentheses are the t<values of 
coefncients. There is a constant term 
<-0.6761) in (10). but not m (l). What 
does h signify? The fundamental equation 
(I) is derived under the assumption of 
constant prices and interest rates. Bot over 
(he long period I974>I991 covered by (10). 
in fact, prices and interest rates had 
changed, and the parabola evidently had 
drifted to the right. What (10) captures is 
actuilly a set of points on a series of 
parabolas, each point being the position 
of the economy on a particular data In 
(I) there i s onl y one steady^su le solut ion: 
e - <a -1 )/b. But in (10) there are two 
steady'Staie solutions for the exchange 
rale, namely, 1.30399 and 1.01612. 

In (10) the aiimated value of parameter 
a is 2.1939. while in theory ii is supposed 
to be precisely 4; see (3). In any case, our 
estimated value of a is statistically signifi* 
cant, having a very high rvalue,' (f this 
estimate of parameter a is acceptable, 
despite all the limitations including those 
menikmed above, we Infer that a being 
greater than 2 but leas than 3 the motion 
of the exchange rate of SDR in terms of 
dollar is converging but oscillatory. That 
is 10 say. dollar will fluciuaie even if prkes 
and interest rates are held constant in the 
world market Using (10) we have made 
a projectioo for dollar up to the Hrst 
quarter of 1995. The table .shows the dollai 
price of SDR. 

In 1974 the IMF adopted a procedure 
whereby the price of SDR Is (led to a 
basket of several major currencies 
[Chry^tal 1978:19|. So in equation (10) and 
also in the table essentially wc get an 
average value of dollar in terms of a 
number of major currencies. This process 
of averaging must have taken awav much 
of the erratic movements of dollar vis^ 
vis other currencies individually. Wb have 
also estimated an equation using the 
average (geometric).of lhe period data 
with the following result. 

(11) e<i) - 0.4062 c 1.7157 e(i-l) 

(2.490) 

-0.3099 o^t-1) 

(-1.072) 


SE.E. » 0.0323*; R’m a92.393.494 

Here paiameier a has a low« vahie, name¬ 
ly. 1.715*’. compared to 2.1939 in (10). Wte 
accordingly surmise that averaging of the 
data leads to a reduction of the numerical 
value of thiv crucial parameter. If so. h 
is corKcivable that for some individual 
currencies this parameter may exceed 4 
giving rise to a chaoiK dynamics. It is. 
however, well known ihai discerning chans 
from observed data is quite a difficult 
task. Even rounding-off in the course of 
computaiion may conceal a chaos that is 
lurking behind. 

Ill 

f!onr]udiiqg Krmarka 

A system of floaiiAg exchange rule rs 
m vogue since 1973. Market'determined 
exchange rates have exhibned insiability 
beyond the fondest nightmares of fixed* 
rale fanatics. Wi, intcfnational f)ows of 
irade and investment seem relatively unaf* 
fecied by these erratic changes |Ounn 
19g3, Krugman |9g9. McCulloch I993|. 
There are several plausible ways of rcsolv* 
ing this pdradox. In any case, it is impor 
lant for India to note in the context that 
perhaps of the many large risks of all 
types that any commercial wdeavour now 
entails, exchange rate uncettaiaty may be 
relalivtiy minor compared with the bene* 
nil of foreign trade .and investment 
Contrary to Ihe pre*l973 conveniional 
wisdom, floating may provide an indepen¬ 
dent incentive for foreign direct invesi* 
ment. Input-price uncertainty is a recog¬ 
nised motive for vertical integration: a 
regime of ftoating rales accordingly pn> 
vides a multinational enterprise incentive 
for vertical integration. In short, the 
relative advantage of muliinatkmal firms 
over national enierprtses outweighs any 
disadvantage o f ecdiange rate uncertaini y 

Even if all prkes and inicttst rates re¬ 
main as they are dollar will be the 
upswing in the nCxl few quarters, accor¬ 
ding to our calculations. If. in addition, 
the full effects of inflaiion and interest 
rate differentials are recognised, the ex¬ 
change rate of cMlar in terms of Indian 
rtqiee in all probability wiH be still higher. 
Since India does not have much by way 
of its ov«n multjnatiofu] emerprisG, ii can 
hardly aspire to enjoy the lelaiivc advan¬ 
tages of those enterprises. I n a word, fur¬ 
ther dcprtciaiion of rupee H almost in¬ 
evitable in a regime of convertible and 
floating rupee, while not all the benefits 
of such a regime would accrue to India. 

Note# 

fThu paper brioags to a reseaich prefect, fund* 
«d in pan by the Centre for Mana g ement and 


Oevelopmem Studies. ladMn Inadtntf m 
Miniimmi Calcuita. the author thanki V kf? 
heddy for hk ad vice on maften of tUlistin an^^ 
compuulion. The author alone is rciponilble 
for the view and errorv.l 

1 Currently two meihods ale avaklable for em- 

(xrii'ally deiecnni chaos, namely, the Crass* 
bergcr Prvcaccia method and the Brack* 
Dechen Schemkman method. See Hsieh 

iiaan 

2 A:cording to some aulheri. a ^ 4 is good 
enough lo gkvv full-scale chaos; sec Boldrio 
IWIX. Day IWt. iiuodwm 1490, Moppeo- 
sieadi and Hyman 1977, Kelsey 1911. 

3 Since Ihe eMuaiioo hav lagged dependent 
variable, ihe esiimates by OLS are incoosii- 
teni, see Maddala (l9t9.34S). So the indi¬ 
vidual cviimatcv of coefficients may not be 
siaiiviKally sativraciory However, havings 
h«h C 1 W ida< Hvt k oeilWicni (101 can be a fairly 
relvahle equation lor forevaiimi 
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The Western Illness 


Brian May 


THE suicide of Pierre BereiiOvoy may be 
usefully discussed in a broader perspcilive 
than (hat provided ;n Prederk F Clair* 
mont's article {tPW. May 22). It is pro¬ 
posed here to exiend the background by 
brushing in elements noi only of ihe 
French economic crisis, bvi of ihe state 
of western Europe as a whole, and by 
bringing in Toynbee’s views on the decline 
of civilisations. We can thus transcend 
personalities and get somewhere near the 
bean of the general European malaise, of 
which Ihe collapse of the French Socialist 
Party Is merely a symptom. Also relevant 
to the view taken here is Kajm Koihan’s 
illuminaitng idea ol a 'world without 
alternatives* May 2*1) 

I 

It is true that Ihe French Socialist Par¬ 
ly was torn by disgraceful, intestine bai¬ 
lies forpositiori. It Ualso iroethai down 
the years, like ill similar western parties, 
ii reduced the once pregnant term ’socia* 
liil* to a meiningless political tag. which 
li now on the verge of being thrown into 
the dustbin. 

But It IS contrary to all political ex¬ 
perience to imagine that the parly's 
leaders were dominated by an urge to 
satisfy and caah in on ihe areed ol such 
a liny minoray as 'Big Capital' Even if 
it be assumed (wrongly) ihat tool was their 
main goal, they could noi get their hands 
on it unless they were re-elected to pailm- 
menl. Their firsi aim was votes. Oiher 
blessings, if they wanted ihem. would 
follow. 

It is loo simple to attribute vacillations 
in the French government’s ecunumic 
policies to the machinations of 'Big 
Capital', close though Iis opulent touts 
were to some of those in power. What 
look place svas an increasingly frantic 
search for sol ui ions to econonik pro¬ 
blems. which are difl icuU. probably im¬ 
possible. to find in the chronically 
unstable capitalist system. Of the^ the 
most serious, as Clairmoni rightly recalls, 
wgs. and is. unemployment, which 
threatens mil only social siabiliiy. but. 
some ihink, ihe very existence of the pre¬ 
sent political class, many of whom, ir¬ 
respective of party, are fully aware of the 
danger 

There is no doubt that Beregovoy, the 
self-educated working class son of a 
Ukrainian immigrant, was above all con¬ 
cerned with the plight of the unempluyed 
In a letter wniien by hand to the Cana¬ 
dian prime minister, Brian Mulroncy. ihe 


day before his suiode. he expressed his 
"deep disappoinimeni...with this rveeuton 
and the unemploymeiu resulting from 
it'*.' Theevoluikmof Beregovoy's think¬ 
ing is clear. In 1912. far from being Mu. 
terrand's siooge, he persuaded the presi¬ 
dent to reduce working hours from 40 lo 
39 wiihoul loss of pay. But the foll^ing 
year he began to face up lo rhe realities 
ofihevyMem In December I9H) he wrote: 
''There iv no good economic polk^ wiih¬ 
oul social >ustica There is no vocial fustict 
without a competitive and dynamic 
economy".’ 

The second of these two maxims, as 
Beregovoy saw u. ruially preoccupied him. 
Appointed prime minister after the Socia- 
ksi Parly's defeat in the cantonal eleciions 
of 1992. he was given the impossible task, 
IKK of pleasing 'BigC'apiial'. hui of devis¬ 
ing policies ihai would win sufficieni 
pubiK luppon 10 stave off the incviiaMc 
electoral caiasitofrfie ol 1993 

F^ssionatc advocate of naiionalisaiion 
in Ihe l9BDs. he now plunged into pnvaii- 
saiion Although he had become a con¬ 
vinced moneiaiist. he could not cui his 
soaring budget for fear of the fisl ap¬ 
proaching elections. The man who had 
tried the expedient of reducing working 
hours and lower ing t he retiring age to 60 . 
finished up by hoping that encouragement 
of investment wouU create jobs. His aim. 
a& he put u. was to **reconaleihe economy 
with the social**. The concradictions wnhin 
the system ensured his failure. 

The search lor a solution goes on No 
sooner had the new prime minister. 
Ldouard Balladur. announced a package 
to create yobs, (han Philippe Seguin, prru- 
dent of the Natiorial Avscmbly. rejected 
It and called for a drasik transfocmaimn 
of "values and fundamental chores" 
Both are members, along wiih Jacques 
Chirac, of the so-called Gaullist Rassem- 
blemeni pour La France (RPR): in fact. 
Bahadur helped to engineer b.'gutn's elec¬ 
tion as piesident of the assembly. Seguin 
denounced the *simplistic catechism', 
under which either an upturn in the trade 
s^de or a kick-start of the economy was 
supposed lo bring down unemploymeni. 

Speaking as if from the left of centre, 
and lo some extern negating bis image as 
a man of the cighi. Scguiis said thai 
empkiyment had been wrongly subordi¬ 
nated lo other issues: a d rong franc as 
against a floating franc, die reduction of 
ihc budgetary deficit, productivity and 
free trade. Taunting his liberal opponents 
on the righi. he declared that social 


pfotection was not mimical loemploymen 
and ihiT the public sector, rather than be¬ 
ing a handicap lo compeiitiviiy. could be 
an important '’trump in the struggle 
against unemployment*'. 

While he was clear on what should not 
he done, he was much less so on How 
various measu res that he pioposed would 
substantially reduce unemployment. It is 
enough 10 say here that his 45’page speech 
demofutriled the gravity and the difficuliy 
of ihe problem that confronted Beregovoy. 
Failure CO solve n. he said, with a 
refreshing irony more to be found in Paris 
than in Westminster, would ''prove Mirx 
right’'. 

Halladur was c|uick lo reply. His entire 
economic inhiative. he said, was devised 
uireviart employment. Ii was lo lhai end 
ihai ihc government hud decided to put 
iwhlK' finance in order, to lighten charges 
on firmx and i o stimulate the economy hy 
raising to that end a 4() billion franc 
(I f billion) loan that would he repaid 
from the proceeds of pnvatiuiiion—a 
highly original measure, the adequacy of 
which was doubted The tuitftornisi. 

Doubtless ideokigical exegesis would 
discover in the differences between 
Balladur and Seguin evidence of some 
clash of interest within the ruling class. 
Kui the plain fact is that western Europe 
IS stuck with unemployment and ihat 
nobody on right, left or centre knows 
whai 10 du aboui it, Accurding to the 
E£C. 17.5 million, or 10.4 per cenl of 
workers, are without yobs in the 12 
member countries—more than 3 million 
in each of Prance. Britain and Italy. 

An F.(' summit in Copenhagen on June 
21-22 got no farther than lo ask the Euro¬ 
pean Commission to produce a white 
paper on '’the strategy of durable and 
non-inrialionary growth, respecting the 
environment'’. The impotence of the EC 
leaders is at once evident. For if ii is possi¬ 
ble to devise such a formula, it should 
have been done much earlier in the crisis. 
ITie commission is unlikely to succeed. If 
It does, ii will qualify for the Nobel Prize 
in economics. 

Getting buck to Ciairmoni's article, 
how would the kfi lead Europe out of its 
predicament? Does CHevenemeni offer 
any hope? There is no sign of (hat. I agme 
with Clairmoflt that he is a man of integri¬ 
ty, This was demonstrated when he resign¬ 
ed as defence minister in protest against 
the 4*ulf war (1 resigned from the British 
LabouT F^rty for the same reason).' But. 
alas, he has no solution to the unemploy¬ 
ment problem, J listened to all ihe spee¬ 
ches at Ihc ral ly o f h is Cl I iae m* Movemeni 
in Pins on May 1 and 2 this year. But 
f.'hriencmeni had nothing to add to his 
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ftiifflbn lYM ^he key lo 
Mrythii^wu « ‘‘feduciion of About 
three points in imemi rttes” Lower in 
teresi rtres help. But they are not ihe key 
toeveryihini; and unemployment in Bri* 
tain, which has slashed its interest Qie^ 
until they art the lowest in Europe, is ea* 
peeled to remairi high for a long time. 

Some ^Kalvrs yjj^joA a Keyneson policy 
Bui the impossibility of this became ap* 
parent when it was revealed after 
Beregovoy’s death that France already had 
• hyper*Keynesiaii deficit. Does ihe Com* 
munisi Parly offer any hope? Noi at the 
moment, ai any rate, 

]| 

To broaden further this picture of the 
environment in which Beregovoy killed 
himself, we may turn from Clairntont's 
polemic to Rajni Koihan’s esaay on a 
'world without alternatives’. It seems eon* 
sistent with his vi^ to say that not only 
is no clear alternative to capitalism on the 
horiaon. but that also within the system 
itself there are no alternativet, other than 
those that have already failed 

Further, the **yawning vacuum” he 
describes, with iu erosion of the state, 
moral decline and lack of vision, evokes 
Thynbee's account of the symptoms of a 
disiniegratifli civilisation. Toynbee, it win 
be recalled, found that when a civihsaiion 
is creative, an ''imitative maioriiy'’ follows 
a "creative nunuriiy”. The civilisarion 
declines when the ruling minority ceases 
to be creative and loses itscapaaiy ro pro¬ 
duce new ideas needed lo cope with its en* 
vironment. The majority no longer im¬ 
itates. everyone goes his own way and the 
civilisation collapses. 

The process of disiniegrmilon lakes hun¬ 
dreds of years. Toynbee thought that in 
western Europe it might possibly have 
begun with the religious wars of the 16 (h 
century, which cracked the foundations of 
western Chrisendom. The present phase, 
characterised by the ''cultural onslaught 
of the market”,* has been under way for 
a considerable time. It was at the beginning 
of the 19ih cemu/y that \Wyrdsworih, fear¬ 
ful of the future, protested that ''getting 
and spending we lay waste our powers”. 

The iimd rapidty accelerated and at the 
beginning of this century the predomi¬ 
nance of morally destructive consumerism 
provoked Max Wsber's scathing denuncia¬ 
tion. Having attributed the foundation of 
modnn capitalism to Calvinbis. whose 
dedication to work and thrift, he said, h^ 
provided the necessary capiil. W e ber 
wroie:^ "Since asceticism undertook to 
remodel the world and to work out ns 
ideals in the world, material goods have 
gained an increasing and foully an itiex- 
orable power over the lives of men as at 
no previous period in history...In the 
Untied States the pursuit of wealth, strip* 
ped of us religious and eihkal meaning. 


tends IQ become gMoeitsdd’'wrib pui^ 
mundane passions, which often actually 
give It the character of sport”. Viciorious 
capitalism, now on mechanical founda¬ 
tions, no longer needed the asceticism that 
made h possible, Weber said. The out¬ 
come was a voaal '’nullity", which, with 
Us "Npecialists without spiril” imagined 
that i; had ''aliened a level of civilisaiion 
never before achieved''. 

Today. 100 years later, even >Wber might 
be surprised at the grotesque behaviour 
of capitalist society. We are mostly used 
lo It now. all of us. and are virtually 
mindless about the consequences for the 
human race. In atsother contest John 
Stuart Mill wrote that there had been no 
western system of values since feudalism 
(a term often misused). All in all. M is rKM 
surprising that the west has reached a 
stage in which its only effective value is 

konsumerisre 

'IWo other symptoms of disintegration 
identiricd by Toynbee—archaiwn and 
futurUm—are relevant here. Examples of 
archaism, which seeks a solution of the 
crisis in the inapt^icabk values of the 
past, are fascism and similar national 
salvaiioii move m ents. Futurism eapecis 
salvation in a wild leap into an imagined 
paradise. Its ugliesi and most futile 
manifestation is seen m organisations like 
the Ked Brigade, who appear to beliM 
they can remedy the ills of society by 
murder mg peopk a 11 he top. (Oairmoni. 
relishing, as N does. ”ibe magnum's 
suicide bullet that pulverised the brainv of 
Pierre Beregovoy’', seems to hgve a certain 
psychological affinity with that school.) 

Utai the symptoms doenbed by Ibytte 
are present in western Europe and its off* 
shoot on the other side of the Atlantic can 
scarcely be doubted.* Other civilisations 
are. of course, embraced in Baini Kothari's 
thinking. But just as the west has oported 
Its ecorKNnic aisd poUiic^ modek. though 
with no great success, so It is spreading 
its moral contagion. 

Is there really no aliernaiiw? Possibly 
OIK is available, although apiiallsm will 
have lo suffer a series of economic crises, 
far more disastrous than any yd experi* 
CTKcd. before society accepts It. This is 
none other than Ihe unpopular East 
German model, which faikd, not because 
of intrinsic economic defects, but because 
of the repressiveness, mind-destroying 
dogmatism, incompdence and widespread 
corruption of hs rukrs. 

Unlike the French socialist kaders (as 
described byClairmoni). Honncckerwas 
not ''roosd k the moa opponuntstic arata 
of the peiife bourgeocne’*. but was a son of 
the working dass. \b he comes second to 
none as a betrayer of the pcacike and idcab 
of socialism. Compared with the histone 
consequences of his misruk. ihe faibngs, in* 
duding mural faiHngs, of the French 
Sociaku Pvxy. ait mere peccadilius. 


professor of economics and inajuigmMnC 
at the Massach useit s 1 nst it u la of Techn»’ 
logy, said:^ '’last year East Germany 
passed ihem |ihe British] in per capita 
(iNP. The tier mans can make '.t>mmurusffl 
work better ihan the British can make 
capiialisni work”. Whik Thurow was 
wrong, his staicnieni was not as far out 
as Ihe limned variety of goods and cars 
in east Berlin would have suggested. For 
a large iIkc of the GNP was going into 
educatiuii, spun, cull urc and the best in* 
fani care in Ihe world. 

Certainly, luisi Germany was heavily 
supported by SVrsi Germany; and living 
Standards WituM have been lower if the 
government had diverted xune of iheGNP 
fu piewnting pollution, whkh it 
ly neglecird, and to badly needed invest* 
mcni. but ihc people were reasonably well 
off. even by western stapdirds. and secure 
)obs compensated to some extent (or what 
ihey lacked m afRuence. 

With officials and doctors demanding 
bribes, workers stealing and fiddling and 
a high suicide raie. (.'hrisia MVblf. the East 
German novelist. called for a ''new 
moraliiy''. Ai thr same time many people, 
including luiherans. were mornned when 
the East Germany model was liquidated. 
They felt that the world had lost a possi* 
bk ahernaiive to capitalism and that a 
democratically governed, morally improv¬ 
ed, socialist East Germany might even* 
lualJy have inspired imitation. 

Toynbee did not ruk out ibe revival of 
a dismiegraiing civilisation, but said Ihal 
a lot of hard thinking had to be done Tir^. 
A nrere model, wlseiher il be an improved 
hail Ccmuin or any s)iher. is nut sufricienl 
m itself to light the way forward. For. as 
Ibynbee said, the cause of disiniegriiion 
lies not in the collechve experience, but in 
Vhbm of the souT, in ihc "personal crises 
of bchavioui and feeling and life which 
are the true evsence and origin of the visi* 
bk man I festal ions of social collapse”.* 

The wesiein illness, having worsened 

diponeniially during the past couple of 
hundred years, is symbolised today by the 
suicide of a political leader. The question 
is whether or riot it is terminal. 


tHoi¥n 

1 Monde. May 4. tyol. 

2 U Monde. I>rvembei 14. t483 

3 Reasons given in a tenet lo The Guordian, 

Aufuu 2$. rvw. 

4 .See Rajni Korhari. tPH', May 29, atso M N 
Sriiwus. h'pw. May I Tor an accouni of oon- 
vumefism m India 

5 PvCat fhe Pfitfextam fihir and the 

^iptntofCaptioU\m. Univin. lunslun. 1974, 
p lgl. 

a Ivran^Habuniion tee B May; /Russia AmmciK 
(he bomb and the hall of tarope. 

Kouikdie. londoc. 1914. Chapleri 4 and 10. 
7 Now tnfk Heetew of Hooks, December 17. 
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t Amok loynhee, A study of lUstoey. Ihuncs 
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gnd Develop^nt Policy 


J^n Ald«Workcr 


ARJUN SHN GUPTA < * AUJ and Develop- 
menl Policy in the March 13) 

ar|ues ** 1 hai the revon for resistance to 
fctfeifii aid in ibe richer couniries may be 
related no( just to (he dcsi|n of (he aki 
profrtmoie but to the coofidence of i be aid 
givers abovi the ability of (be receiving 
counihestouM ibataidefficienily". Dui 
he cuntradkli himself when be furibit 
adds '*ihal a mkro-kvel efTectiveness re* 
lated (o (be ability ai (he griKinJ level k> 
eieciHi (be programme is noi» suffKkat 
coo^rionfar the full andefficienlulilisalke) 
of aid‘\ If micro* level Indian experience in 
aid uiiUsa(iofl is any guide. Ihco cfTicient 
and effeclivc use of foreign aid leaves 
much lo be desired. The recently con* 
eluded Joint roAiuliativc Group nn tUiey 
<J(XP)urihcnvc UKugvi>C»ca-UNK'ld'. 
UNDP. Wi*?. IJ H\ 1>A and 11-AU^ays (hat 
“the financial flowfnirn JCOP agencies U 
around S 200 million annually mostly in 
the form of graau, and ii modest compared 
to (he needs of India as is (he ii>(al amount 
ofexicmal aMisJancsori7.2 Nllkw pledged 
toindia". [1] I1»e KX IP also admits'that 
the prutdem of absuqxive capacity in (be 
adminislratioo of funds is acute. In some 
cates Ukc entire amount of funds aJhicated 
for (he programmes do not get spent. In 
other cases funds get diverted and do no( 
reach the pre^t on time because of vari¬ 
ous admioiitnlive bofilenecks Iherc are 
also delays in project clearance and release 
of funds that affect project im plemenia* 
lion.” 

Why India is not able to use the external 
aid e^iciently and effectively? Why aid is 
not (rkkJing down? U there an aid fatigue 
or aid attrition? irindia is to posh its aid and 
development policy in the I990i wha< re* 
formi are seeded fnr better abaurptkia. 
utilisation and disenga|emcnl? Tfacie are 
at least live main areas Much need to be 
(aekled for bctler aid use: (a) ccn(re*slale 
rclalions in respect of aid mjucsi and sub* 
aequcpl How. (b) stale district and block 
level infrastructure for better absorption 
and uliJisolion. (c) capacity of public bu* 
reaucracy fur effeclivc m anagemeni of aid. 
(d) maiiitcoancc budget and improved op* 
crational mechanisms, and (el cffeeiive 
monitoring, evaluation feedback and an 
exit policy. 

UN and bil atcral agenc ics deal with sev* 
eral central ministries and the decision on 
which agency should deal with which min¬ 
istry is not always clear Whether aid il 
necM at all and which state should get 
what aU have ill become political issues. 


1JNIOTdeals wdh five ministries whereas 
WHO deals with one. health ministry. Ev* 
cry ministry elamoun to have is many aid 
agencies as puesible to etdublish its 'pres¬ 
ence* and that makee iAtcrmiDistcriai co¬ 
ord inationdifTtcull. Aid dialogues are held 
only with centre; and states are just passive 
recipwnli Sumetimcslherearenuudlak- 
m in stales ml aid is juM forced, without 
knowing (be absorptive capacity of the 
slates. Undceuur federal polity stales are 
Qoi empowered to 'negoliaic* with fmign 
agencies. Aid utilisation is effective in a 
elimaic of dccemraJisaiion and how do we 
ensure this? 

.Stale, disirki and block level infrastruc¬ 
ture affecu aid utilisaluw UKiCliFis as¬ 
sisting. for more than a decade a programme 
called UevcIopmcAl of W<«nu« and Cbil 
dren tUWCRA) through the mioisuy of 
rural dcvelopmcM and is a sub scheme of 
IRDT. Under this scheme Rs I ^.UUO il is 
provided as a revolvmi fund fnr wunen 
groups in the villages end n. etjuiUMy 
Shared between UNUU*. government of 
India and Hates Wbco the DWCKA is 
sarKtkMd lU 15.000 it ickaicd ui UKDAs. 
which in turn is supposed to release this 
amount to wnmen group*. States with seri¬ 
ous financial ways and means position 
have not released this small amuuM to 
weenen groups end at preacni tn some Hates 
lakhs of rupees have been kxked up in 
ingeoMus deposit accnunli of IAI)As. 
External aid is not 40 be substituted for si ale 
resources, which are adJiLkmaliiks. Here 
is a classic case of aid not uickling down. 

Many *of the present externally aided 
programmes in tbe field of health, Miri* 
(kin. water supply and saoitailon. social 
forestry and educalioo are highly 
deccninlised prograounes and in the ab¬ 
sence of a strong district and Mock level 
infraitjucture and managerial capacity, 
ibere would be aid atditiori (ban proper use. 
In tbe now well-gruumled Universal 
Immunisation Programme assisted by 
UNICEF, there are still many pivibleins 
like lack of maintenance budget f<e repair 
and upkeep of cold chain espupment. aU 
use of pmgramffle vehicles, staff vacan¬ 
cies. as levcalcd by leceot lepurt of tbe 
Coopixulkr and Auditcr Oene^ cd India. 

RxtvrTkal aid sfcneics can give dmoi 

sterilisers fer sterilising needlesfsynnies, 
even s stove, but tbe must provide tbe 
funds fnr kcfoseoe tid consumables. Id 
some slate* medical ofTiccfs/bcaltb wuck- 
en du nut have fundi fur kerucene! 

Manpower issues affect aid utiliaathm. 


The DWCRA done not bave id many sW 
woQCfl assisfwu pft)jevt ofTJeem. tksfAte 
the salary bill being borne by UNK'HK. 
Reason is ibcnon-availubiUiy oi qualilmd 
women for filling tbe posts. Instates wUb 
low educatkmal levels women problems 
are further compounded. Exiem^ly elded 
prefects have a teridency to become 'gran¬ 
diose’ if they are not mcrged/dissolved 
wi lb ihe 'ongcung' frogrammes of the Hate 
and (his is where (he 'exit* policy or 'dlien* 
gagement* becomes imponant. 

When cboukl disengagement take place? 
Is there any cut-off period? UNICEF li 
as listing India's prestigious Integrated 
Cbtld Development Services (U'DS) 
programme fur more than 15 years and iii 
share coAsii I uics not even 10 per cent of (be 
total invcilmenl un ICDS, Why should 
UNICfiF be pulling its pie into such al* 
rvsdy well sustained programme end why 
should gikvcmmcnt of India keep Uui lidlc 
pie of a UN agency? Ibis is a fji case fnr 
disengagement. However. lhefflulti-d<ioor 
evaluation rcpnH rm UNICEI* aid pMicy 
12] ha* suggebied UNICEF to Ik concen¬ 
trating in three areas: (a) ktrengthening 
service delivery in a given country, (b) 
concentrate on capacity building of aid* 
receivers and users, and (c) promote em- 
powameni pmculurly women. This 
means that UN U should enn i i n ue lo be 
i nv^ved i n chi Id care services i rrcspcci i vc 
ofthcnced»»nftndJain this area Aidsitould 
bcipacifrtliancv and not perpetuate dcpc. 
ndonce. 

I^cx evolving exit policy, aid givers and 
receivers should evolve proper monitoring 
and feedback systems. At present both Uk 
giver and receiver of aid are shy of evalu- 
atioA of external ak). Receiver wants aid to 
flow, whatever tbe quantum, because that 
gives tbe department officials prestige aod 
entry into tbe akJ agency for foreign jaunts 
and poBt-retiremeni employment proqiecti. 
The aid giver wants to impress tbeir coun¬ 
try constituents shout i be glory of (heir aid 
to a developing country and bow their aid 
has made a dent into the poverty of the aid 
receiving country. *niere U no aid fatigue 
hut more of aid attrition. Sea (jupla could 
have analysed more micro-level realities 
of external aid of a few countries, whkb 
would have helped to evolve an effective 
aid aod development policy in 1990$ par- 
licularly for a country like India. 

Refer eiKcs 

|1) UN Joint Coo&ultMi VC Gnupuri Policy, 
i’romotMif I/uman Devek/pmeia in /n . 
did.' /npficdrioMS^br/Adid^CC'/* firi« 
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Ota Viability of Roral Branches 

C L Dtdhith 


THE piece *Myih of of 

Ru(«l Bnnehes' (EPW, May I) is an iih 
lefesiin# uudy of one of (he puWk scc< 
tor btnki. baud on the aciual dau for 
(he accounting year 1991-92 drawn from 
balance ;dwet and profit and loss state* 
ment of the branches of (he bank. One 
needs sanse clarincatioAs on some of the 
points raised in (he piece* since they are 
not in line with (he leneral perceptions 
about the woriini of (he bankinf system, 
in paniculv of rural banking. 

One of the most startlinf findinps of 
the study is about the hither rate of in* 
leresi earned on advances by rural bran* 
chaal 1177 per cent, closdy followed by 
metro braiKhes <1135 per cent) and ur¬ 
ban brarKhes <11.90 per cert). The lowest 
interest earned at 11.74 per cent was 
noticed in respect of advances of semi* 
urban branchn. In all. the bank under 
study earned 1121 per cent awate return 
on ill advances u apainst the awraie 
letum of aboa 14.3 per cent for the bank* 
iflg sector.' Not wit hsunding the observa¬ 
tion that the selected bank is rtot represett- 
taiive of the banking ittdustry due to 
higher level of per branch deposits artd ad* 
vances of the bank in rural areas as com* 
pared to those of all public sector banks, 
it U important 40 note that rural branches 
of the selected bank did well as compared 
with other braiKhes. 

The paper listed two main reasons for 
the highest interest earning ratio of the 
rural branches: ( 1 ) low non-performing 
advances In rural areas: and (2) relatively 
low )eai^rKl Tif ures of advances of rural 
branches. These reasons require to be 
closely eaainined. 

The highea interest earning rate on 
rural advances could no doubt be on ac¬ 
count of low nOfl-pcrlbnnin| advances of 
branches in rural areas rather than higher 
inteitM rates on rural advances. But there 
are no detailed and reliable data regarding 
the quality of loans given in rural areas. 
In the abserKe of such data, this can only 
be a coniecture 

1^ year-eiMl Tigures of advasKes will 
give a favourable tilt to interest earnlog 
ratio of rural branches. But this is ikm a 
special featuic of only 1991-91 and is 
generally regarded as a permanent factor, 
since low year-eod figures of advance 
leneci the seasortal nuure of advances e^ 
lertded by ban ks in rural anas. Shoa*term 
loans in run I areas, generally disbursed 
in late iune or early July, are mostly 


recovered by end-Marcfa. Even for lerm- 
loans, recovery comodes wkh the harveu- 
ing of maior cropa (hat laks place before 
the end March. 

It is necessary to cauiion (hat 1991*92 
is not 4 good year to choose foe drawing 
a cotKlusion that rural br anc hes give high 
interest camings. for, the implementation 
of Agricuhural and ftural Debt Relief 
Scheme 1990 in 1991*92 bad resulted in 
substantial reduction in the level of 
outstanding advances by the end of March 
1991 The amount involved as debt relief 
was as much as Rs 1962 crore. 

Vlb need lo factor in the seasonality 
aspect and (he rural debt relief, and 
cakuliir the intmi earnings on advances 
by rural branches. In which case one is 
likely (o get a riguiemudi lower thaa (he 
one that has been suggested in the paper. 
It is therefore necessary to be cautious in 
coming to any corvclusioos about the high 
interest earned on advances by rural bran¬ 
ches. In fact, one needs to reckon such 
factors as inadequate managerial com* 
petence at the levri of rural branches, the 
higher coat of deposits (low proportion of 
current deposits in the composition of 
total deposits), the hi^ier burtkn ratio (on 
account of higher traivsacsioei cost of ser¬ 
vicing of Urge number of small'sued loan 
accounts and inadequate non*iwcresi in* 
come) and (he low lael of Imeresi iiKome 
as a resuH of fmanong of small'Sited 
loans (a( subsidised rates of inierest) of 
rural bran ch es as compared to their 
coumerparis ia semi-urbaa, urban and 
metro areas. The poor profitability of 
rural branches, one ought be tempted to 
argue, is inheieni in the syocn laihier than 
being an indicaior of malfunaioning 

The paper indicated noa-ioteresi cost 
latio of 2.19 per cent for rural branches. 
1.85 per cent for urban and 1.76 per cent 
for semi-urban branches. The average 
tton*iBtese5i cost laiio worked out to 1.67 
per cem for ihe bank as agaioM that of 


3.7 per cgM fee (he nattealied iigfea»l 
A noticeably low non-iMeresi cost ratio 
of the seUcted bank might be again on ac¬ 
count of different accounting standards 
followed by the analyst. It is not very cfcv 
whetha mher otpenses such as pcovisiort- 
ing. depreciation, etc. were \hktn into ac^ 
count by the analyst while calculating 
non*interesi cost. 

The paper worked out the adjusted pro¬ 
fitability ratio for the bank ai 2.52 per cert 
but the figures published by the Indian 
Banks* Association rmeal (hat not a lingk 
public sector b an k earned more t han 0.95 
per cent profi during 1991- 92.’ It is not 
dear how such a high profHabiliiy raiio 
has been reported by the paper. 

Rural bankirq is in general a losing pro* 
position and it is for this reason Ihe 
Nansimham Coromiitee recommended 
the usefulness of banks segregating the 
operatiOAS of their rural br a nches through 
ihe formation of one or more sub* 
vidiarks.* However, this may not provide 
any solution to the problem of in*buitl', 
nOQ-viabilhy of rural brandiei, at any rate 
iitl agrkuhurw and allied activities b^orne 
profitable. 

There is probably no viable altcrnaihw 
to continuing with the eiisiing system In 
which losses of rural lending are absorb* 
ed through the eai nings from other bran* 
ches. Crms subsidisation, endorsed by the 
Khusro Committee’ cannot be avoided ai 
this stage, Since (hat is the only way the 
rural idivities could be promoied and the 
banking system as a whole would fmd it 
viable 10 operaia 

Nulea 
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BALANCE SHEET & 
PROFIT & LOSS ACCOUNT 


Mi THE BANK OF TOKYO, LTD 

(inoefpor«M in Japan Liability ot Mamban Umnad) 


BALANCE SHEET FOR INDIAN OFFtCES 
AS ON 3isr MARCH 199) 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT OF INDIAN OFFICES 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED SIST MARCH 199) 



(ttXTs omkud) 


As on As on 

(CwTTH (PrevKMS 
Yeu) \baf) 


(OOP's omitted) 


CAPITAL AND 
LU8JUT1ES 

Capiut 



Reaerves and Surplus 

2 

1141.42 

114642 

Depoaiu 

3 

542.7246 

4454l.’5 

Bornmrlnii 

4 

M14042 

75,96,92 

Other Llabtliiks and 
Pr^iiofu 

5 

4541.5* 

49,72.94 

TOTAL 


’45.1541 

6.19.9945 

ASSETS 


1 

1 


Cash and balances oith 




Reserve Bank of India 

6 

1414642 

5341.70 ! 

Balaocci with banks and 
money at call and 
ihon notice 

7 

29.95 

704945 

Investments 

6 

149.7341 

1.724241 

Advances 

9 

441.’545 

54154541 

Fixed Assets 

10 

A93.74 

44545 

Other Assets 

M 

16.7346 

; 14.1741 

TOTAL 


745,15,91 

6.19.9943 

Contingent Uabililics 

12 

7,77,49,72 

6.464940 

Bills for Collection 


224541 

2141.46 


Notes on Accounts IT 

The sdiedules referred to heiein (ofm^n inietnl P*n of the 
Balance Sheet 

This is the Balance Sheet referred to in our report of mn data 


Schedule 

^ftar 

Ended 

5103.93 

\bai 

Ended 

51.05.92 

INCME 

Interest earned 

13 

9544,31 

77,1440 

Other Income 

14 

2144.48 

1344.71 

TOTAL 

1 

1,17.46,79^ 

90.76.71 

LKPENDITLRE 
Imereti estpended 

15 

51,20,12 

464449 

Oprrtting opesses 

16 

9.04.76 

74947 

Provisions and 
contingtficieB 


42,32,17 

2542.70 

TOTAL 


ma 

11.16,76 

PROFIT 




Net profit for the yem 


14,91,74 

941.95 

PioTm/Loo (-) 
broQ^t forvmrd 

1 

1 

746.94 

444.32 

TOTAL 


224048, 

144647 


IV. APPROPRIATIONS 
Tkansfer to sutucory 


ProfR fcmtiled to 
Head Omce 
Lett: Loss of last 
yev leinitied by HXX 
Balance carried 0 ¥er 
10 Balance Sheet 

TOTAL 


Notes on Accounu 17 

The Mheduks referred to herein fbno an inte|nl part of the 
Profit and Lon Account. 

Thr> ts (he Profit and Lott Account refemd to in our report 
of tvtti data 


2,99,50 1.93,00 

7.66.94 4,6443 

11.93,24 7A6.94 


22.60A6 



For SHARP A TANNAN 
Chartered Accountants 
Sd/. 

(M. P. NdTsang) 
Fanner 
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© THE BANK OF TOKYO, LTD 

{InoDrporsiMl In Japan Liabiirty of Mambars Limiiad) 



SCHEDULES 


SCH£DVl£S FORMING MFT OF THE BALANCE SHEET AS ON JtST MARCH /99J \ 

lOOOs* oairted) 

(OOCKs omitted) 


As on 
3I.0).n 
(Current 

y^) 

As on 
31.03.92 
(Pirnovs 
Tear) 


As on 
31.03 93 
(Current 
War) 

As on 
3143.92 
(previous 
War) 

ScKadttle ]>->Caplul 

1, For B*iik» Incorporated 

Outiide India 
i) AmoiiM of iovenmeM 
depoeiied with RBI 
under Section U(2) 
of (he Bankini 

I 

M a ^ o ih 

1 

Seheduie ^BoreooinK* 

1. Borrowings in India 

i) Reserve Bank of India 

U) Other banks 
in) Other initiiuiioru 
and agencies 

42.0140 

33.0040 

41.4942 

1.1150,22 

29.94.00 

4944.92 

1 ——- 

71.91.92 

Rctuitliofl Ac(, 

6al^S0 

d.l6.X) 

II. BoticwiAgs outiMe India 

— 

- 

TOTAL 

EI640 

EIb.» 

TOTAL <1 and II) 

1,113042 

75,9192 

1 

1 



Secured bofrowings in 

1 Jt II abenc - Rs. 



1 

Schedule 2—Beaeme 
and Sorploe 

1. Statutory Reaervee 

Opening Balaoce 

Additions during the 
yav 

Deductions during 
the year 

I 

3.39^ 

2.9t^ 

1.93^ 

1 

1 

Schedwie S«-430»et 

Uabilittee and Provisions 

1. Bills payable 

II. Inter^rfhee 
adjunmcKs (Net) 

HI. Iniereai accrued 

IV. Others (mduding provisioAS} 


■SQuI 


64I.I9 

3.39,99 

TOTAL 

45.91.59 

49.72.94 

II. Balance in Profit and 

Loss Account 

TOTAL (1 and II) 

ll.93^ 

IUIA2 

7,69,94 

iimM 

SAeduie ^^lanli and Baianrce 
with Reeetve Banh of India 

I. Cash in hand (induding 
foreign curreocy notes) 

11. Balances with 

Steserve Bank of India 
i) in Current /^couni 
il) In Other /^counts 

1,93,19 

1.19,94,93 

2,64,43 

50,57,27 

Schedule Depoeile 

A. 1. Demand Deposits 
i) From Banks 
il) From Others 



TOTAL (1 and II) 

141.69.12 

53,21.70 

3Sf>A^ 

749.93 

11.05.93 

^hcdule 7-Bala»cee 
with Banks •d Money 
al Call ^oel Notice 

4 


II. Savings Bank Deposits 

Hi. 1^m D^oeiti 

i) From Banks 

ii) From Others 

33.73,99 

lO.OOjOO 

4.05.73JO 

4,I5,73.W 

99A2.M 

32.7448 

147.50.00 

2444149 

3,62.0149 

1. la India 

i) BaUiKe with Banks 

a) In Curreoi Accounu 

b) In Other Deposit Accounts 

ii) Money at call 
and short notice 

a) With Banks 

b) With other InsiHuiions 

2744 

% 

39.22 

7040,00 


TOTAL 

II. Outside India 

i) In Current Accounts 

ii) In Other Deposit Accounts 
ni) Honey at call astd 

short notice 

27,94 

2.W 

70,36.22 

3,6J 

TOTAL (L II and III) 

E i) Deposits of bcistehes 
in India 

ii) Deposits of branches 
oulstde India 

5J2,T2^ 

s^sxnM 

443.1173 

- 

• 

TOTAL 

249 

3,63 

TtPTAL 

5.52.7i^ 

443.1175 

GRAND TOTAL (1 and II) 

29.93 

70.39,15 
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SCHEDULES 


^ THE BANK OF TOKYO, LTD. 

lhic<Kpof « »3 m Japan U^aty & htomben Uirmaj) 


SCHEDULES FORMfNG PART OF THE BALANCE SHEET AS ON J/Sf MARCH /W 

4000's omiiied) 

(000's otni(Md) 


As on 

: As on 

-1 

4 

As nn 

As on 


31.03.9) 

3).03.92 


3143.93 

3143.92 


(CucreiH 

(Pr^ious 


(Current 

(Prmious 


>bar) 

kbarl 


3bar) 

3bir) 

Scheduk 



Seherluir lO-^ivd Amariu 



I. Invtsimenls in lndl« in 



1. Premises 

Ai COST as on 3lsi Match 



i) Gownmenc sccunlics 

142.93.80 

1.4143.90 

of the pteccdini year 

1.3540 

145,00 

(Mnrket VbIm Rs. 



Additiofti durini the year 

- 

• 

(Previous Venr Ri. 1,43.764 



Deductions during the year 


♦ 

ill Other ipprcp^ 

2341^1$ 

2642.05 

Depreciation to date 

145 

1,43 

seevrities 

Hi) Sham 

iv) Debeniures end 

TOTAL 

wmm 

1,33,57 

3T43 

37.33 

IL Other Fixed Artkk* 



bonds 

38.93 

38,93 

(indudint furniture 



vi Subsidiaries and/or ^ 



and risturei 



w 

joint ^rntures 

• 

• 

Ai coa as on 3lu March 



vi) Others 

(in Units of Indus Venture 

20.00 

20.00 

oF the preceding year 

Additions duritii the year 
Deductions duriM the year 

5.57.81 

1.60.92 

27.76 

5.18.19 

41.93 

2.32 

Capital Fund) 



Depreciation to dale 

3^8.38 

2,76.12 





♦ ^ V 

TOTAI 

149.73.11 

1.724201 

TUTAL 

34249 

mm 

9eh«dalf t^Ad»aiieM 

1 


TOTAL U and 11) 

4,95,74 ' 

4.1545 

A. i) Bills purthased 



SelnduW 11—Other Aw»H« 



and discounted 

14047.63 

1,1902.96 

J, tnieresi accrued 

124541 

10.95.54 

ii) Cash erediis. oveidrafis 



II. Others 

4,18,37 

341.47 

and loans repayable 
on demand 

2430347' 

».7108.95 

TOTAL 

16.73,88 

14,17.01 

ill) Term loans 

1M443 

144100 

hThreloIr 12>>CoaUB|eeal 






liabilities 



TOTAL 

441.73,13 

3450301 

1. Claims aiainst the bank 








R i) Secured by tan|ibk 


1 

not acknowledced as 
debts 

Ii. l.iaNltty for panly 



assets 

2.79.9201 

2020107 ' 



ii) Covered by Bank/ 



paid iavcsimefits 

— 

w 

Covernment fuaramees 

69.8044 

2245.17 

III. Liabilhjr on account of 



iii) Unsecured 

5242.78 

6006.77 

oulstandirtf forward 
exchange coniiacts 

2.1541.98 

2.47,81.29 




TCTTAL 

441.73.13 

3450301 : 

IV. Guarantees fivra on 



C. 1. Advances In India 


i 

160301 

CKfUJi OT conni(ycfiC$ 

a) In Indfa 

b) Outside India 

2.65,17,92 

7645,93 

149.5740 

65.1741 

i) Priority sectors 

2503,98 

V. Acceptances, cndoreetiMnls 

ii> Public sector 

7744 

- 

and Other obiigaiions 

2,20,2349 

>.73,83.10 

iii) Banks 



VL Other Items for which 





the Bank is continaenily 


, 

iv) Others 

).75.7AII 

2.14.69.70 

• *w ^ 

liaMe 

• 

• 

TOTAL 

441.75.13 

3450301 

TOTAL 

7,7749.72 

6.46.39.40 
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THE BANK OF TOKYO, LTD. 

|(iKOipor rt »diffJ<p»nUabWvtf Member^ UffWtd) 



SCHEDULES 


SCHEDULES fX>RMING Fi4RTOF THE PROFfTAND WSS ACCOUNT FOR 



THE YEAR ENDED SiST MARCH i993 




tOOD's oniitted) 1 


<OOON omitted) 


War 

Yw 


War 

War 


Ended 

Ended 


Ended 

Ended 


3li)3 9) 

3143.92 


7103.93 

31.03.92 

ScMttlc iMfM 



Mednie 16-0|miinc 



Etfwd 



Etproaea 



1. loKresi/discottiii on 






•dwcct/MIli 

59J54I 

44.73.94 

1. Payffianrs to and 



tl. on 



pmjumtmt 
for emptoyws 

4,04,37 

3.97.59 

ln«min«nii 

2i3S.rf 

16,91.16 




lit iMcrat on balancti 



11. hcni. laies and 



with Re»er>v B«nli of 

Indio and other 



N»hUA« 

93,67 

91.72 

inur*bonk funds 

5.60.94 

M145 

Ml. PrintiAi and 


44.15 

IV. Others 


74345 

stationery 

4941 

TOTAL 

95.64.11 

77.1440 

IV. AdvcnbemeiM and 




1 


publicity 

16 

1.19 

Schedule l^^)lh«f 

lllCOIIW 

1 

1 

1 1 


1 

V. Depreciation on bunk's 

1 


1 

1. Commlision. oichanie 



ptopmy 

67.13 

4945 

iumI brokefifc 

II. Profit on sole of 

5.44,96 

A77J2 

VI. Directors* has. 



lUI 

52.70 

1 

allouvKS and 



inmtmeiits 

expenan 

12 

31 

111. Loss bn tale of land. 






buildinp and other 



VII, Auditors’ lues and 



assets 

(41) 


aRpenses (Includini 



IV. Profil on Bichance 



hriorti auditors) 

IJ3 

23)3 

transactions (Net) 

9,67.74 

t.23.17 




V. Mbctllaneous income 

6,60.99 

1142 

VIII. Lou Charges 

13.75 

S.89 

TOTAL 

2144,46 

1344.71 

IX. PoMpe. Teletremv 
*Ei1epheMS. etc 

70.23 

65.66 




Schedule IS—loleeMt 

Eapeoded 



X. Repairs and 
maintenance 

40.31 

38.55 

1. Interest on deiMKiii 

34.61.41 

294546 




11. Interest on Reserve Rank 



XI. insurance 

3344 

19,41 

of India/inter-bank 
bcrrowbifs 

346,74 

24341 

XJI. Other expenditure 

1.3044 

66.02 

Iff. Others 

I3,H.97 

(5.6642 




TOTAL 

5140.12 

4S44.69 

TOTAL 

9;t4.76 
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AUDITORS’ REPORT 




THE BANK OF TOKYO, LTD. 

{(Acorpontad in Jipsn L«Nily o1 Men>b«rs LimiMd) 


Schedule 1 ?—AccoudUbk poUciee end dole* forming pen of the aecounlR for the year ended 

ZUt Marrh 1993 

I. PriA^paJ AcCMiatliia PttUHa 

(1) 

Tht aecompanyini ruiiiKial uaumend lu«< Wen ptepared on ihe hisional mi baab and eonfiftn (c the siilulory proviiioni 
and pcanices pcevaibni m Ihc eouniTy. 

42) Tr—ifUo^ latotviag Ffwigm 

Monativy aaici* and llabtlidn aa well aaouiaiaiichnB Fotward bu. hangr C’dnuacia are irariilaied half yearly ai rales prcKribed 
by MDAl and (he rcsuJiini prorc4/h»s u aecownied lot Chaaraaucs. Latter of Crediu and AcceMances are irtnslajcd at 
TT (Middle) raie« 

43) IpmiIwm ula 

Inveaimcnis are •aJued at ihc lower of ml Qt marhei value. Where reeew market qi«o(a(«on> are aoi available, rhe inveiimniK 
are taken ai hook value, 

44) Advauee* 

(a) PrcrvMons fot doubtful advances have been made to the laiufanion of ibeaudiloca in leapocl of idceiir«d advances, baaed 
on a pehodic revinr of advanoea and afue lakiog imo aceoum the reaiiaUe vtfcie of aecuntks. (he portion of advance luaranucd 
by the DepoKi Insurance andCredn CwaraMeeCorpoeatian. the £xpon Credit A CuaraniecCoeporation. stmilar natuiory 
bodies and prudential aecouniir^t oorau laid down by R&l for the asset deasincaiioo and provisionini reouiremcnta thereof, 

(b) ProvMons in respect of doubtful advances have been deducted from advances. 

(cj ProvMioru have been made on |rou basis 

45) Amuea 

(a) freniMi and other fUed assets have been accounted for at their hotorkal eoit. 

(b) Dmedation has been provided for on the dunimsliiag balance method at the rates specified m the Income Tax Act. 1961. 

46) Staff Bnoclila 

Provision for a/aiuity/pension benefits lo staff has been made on an acerual basis. Separste fund for pension hat been created. 
(7) Net ProBi 

4a) The net prorii diseleead m the ProTit and Loaa AacovM n aficr considenni 
4i> Provision for (Axes on irKome. 

4ii) Provmca for doubtful advances. 

(iu) Provision for depreesation in the value of spaafic invcumcnts which are valued ai lower of cosi or market value: but 
(b> Without considennaMKerei income m icspea of non•pcrfornwii assets ukn imoaecouM the prudential norms laid down by 
RQI 

II. Nelee uo (be Aeeoujils 

41) Head OfTicB adminiscraiive expenses have not beva charged in the accounts and provisxin for taxes has been computed wiihoui 
deduction of such expense 

(2) Provisions and coniiiwencies include Rs. 3IB5 Ua (lacluding prwr year 1141 Um) bong proviuon foi I ncome Tax and Rs. 160 
lacs lowar4b latercu tax. 

(3) Inier-ofTKe balance is net of Rs. 34S.T3 lao being amouai received from Head Office for the acduimton of rendeniial premian 
for Bank's offierrs 

<4) Previous year's fig urn have been regrouped/rearranged wherever necessary to conform wnh the anwridmenis made to the Third 
Schedule of the Banking Regulation Act. 1949. 


Auditon* Report oD die Indian Branch of Use Bank of Tokyo, Ltd. 

We have audited the attached BaknceSheeiof the ladiafsBraBchofThe Bank ofTofc)FO. Ud. asai 31si March 1993 and also Ihe annexed 
Profit and Low Account of the Indian Branch of Ihe Baak for the year coded oe that dale. ■ which are incorporated the rciums from 
Cnlcutia and New Pdhi branches, audited umkr Scelion 22f of Um Compiaia Act. 1956 by other auditors. 

In accordancewhih the provisioru of Sectioo 29 of the Banking Regulation Act. 1949. read with the piovnions of sub'Seciions 41). 42) 
and (5) of Section 211 and sub sectioo (5) of Section 227 of the Compaairi Act. 1956. (he Balance Sheet and the Profit and Lou Ac* 
couM. are not required to be tod are iwc drawn up in accordance with Sebed w b VI to theCooipai^ An. 1956. Theaccounis art therefore, 
drawn up in confortmiy with Forms 'A' and 'B* of the Third Schedule to the Banking Regulaiioft Act, 1949. 

We report thai in accordance with lub'seciion (J) of Section )0 of the Baoking RegvlMioo Act. 1949: 

a) We have obuuucd all the information and explanations which to the best of our knowledge and bdwr were necesaary foe the purpose 
of our audit and have found iherp to be satisfactory. 

b) The transactions which have come to out oobce have beerii in our opinioo. wjehin the poweri of the Indian Brirxh of the Bank, 

c) In our opinion, proper books of account as lequiied by law have beeo kept by the Indian Branch so far as appears from our examina- 
(iM of ihom books. 

d> T>w repon oi the accounts of Cakuna and New OdM Branches of (he Bank, audited by the respective Branch Auditors, were receiv¬ 
ed and properly dealt with by us. while preparing oui repon. 

c) The BaUnce Sheet ojmI the PiuOl uh) Lum Awwuas of ihc Iwdasw Branch of the Bank dewK w«ih by ihU report are in agreecDCMt 
wMh the books of account and (he returas. 

For SHARP A TANNAN 
Chancred Accountanii 
Sd/- 

Bombay fH. P. NARSANC) 

Dated; 30 June 1993 Partner. 
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STATE BANK OF TRAVANCORE 

(A9sa<i«l« Of I ho S(«o Bend of Indie) 

H.O. THIRUVANANTHAPURAM 

BAUNCE SHEET ASON911ir4AflCH1993 AND PRORT A LOSS ACCOUrTT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31f1 MARCH 1993 






CAPITAL ANO LIABlLmES 

1. CapRid 

2. Reaervee and Surplus 

3. Oepoaila 

4. Borfowknga 

5. Other aeb4ilio» end prov^tone 

Total 

PROPERTY AND ASSETS 
1. Ca«h and baiarvca wan RBi 
Z. Balance with Banka and mohay 
at oaU thd at thod notica 

3, ^nvaftmenla 

4. A0var)caa 

5, Fined Aaaaia 

6. Olhar Aaaata 

Toiai 

Conilnbant llabllnlaa 
BIHa lor collection 


I 'I I]. 


i. INCOME 

1. Intareal earned 

2. Olher Incoma 

Toial 

IL EXPENDITURE 

1. Intereat aipandad 

2. Operating Expenses 

3. Proviaiona end conimgenclea 

Totel 

III. NET PROFIT FOR THE YEAR 
PROFIT BROUGHT FORWARD 
Total 

APPROPRIATIONS 

1. Tranalar to Slalutcry Raservea 

2. Transfer to Other Reserves 

3. Propoaad Dividend 

4. Belence carried over lo Batence Sheet 


AS ON31QM993 
2,00.000 
S.3i.390 
3.20.94.0$ 1 
6.02.374 
SS.S$.039 
3.01.61.264 

70.45.337 

3.7$U4 
1,12.27.413 
1.69.62.67$ 
1.77.165 
13.&3.S>9 
3.91 01 204 


20.59.170 


YEAR ENDED 31-03-93 
4161923 
534174 
' 471609 7 

3040661 

1074610 

919922 

463S113 

60964 

697 

0188t 

52000 

NH 

26000 

1661 

$1661 


Rupaes in thousands 

AS ON 31-03-1992 

2.00.000 

2.03734 

2.73.60.954 

7.65.134 

59,63,213 

3,45.13,035 

55.66,610 

22.67.543 

96.93,421 

1.49,63.592 

1.56.877 

16.23,592 


14,58.602 


■■■■ ' 


K ramakrishnan 


manaom oinccior> 


YEAR ENDED 31-03-92 
3465004 
324941 


2329946 

915545 

493574 

" 3739609 ' 

50677 

_20 

50997 


220G0 

Nil 

20000 
097 
50097 
D 0A$U 

ClMlhMAN 


P.S.ASRAHAM A.S. HAGHAVAN K RAMAKRISHNAN D 0A$ 

MSlSTANT QENCnnL UANAOC n tXNCrVM. MnNAOCH MANAOM OinCC10r> Cl MlhMl 

fNANCC a ACCOUNTS MSPCCIICM efMANCt 

DIRECTORS 

Dr M.K.SINMA, K.Q.AGAHWAL. S 0 POWAfl. Of.N.PARAMESWARAN NAIfl, K. JOSEPH MATHEW . 

T. BALAKRISHNAH. SnU jAMEELA IBRAHIM 

USHNAMOORTHI KJ ANTO S.NARAYANASWAMY SURE 5M KUMAR 

lAA 4NO MOORTW AplUHAM AfO iOS£ SURlAMOCO LMMi NIWAS Ar«D 

E(«0 a-CCOuarTAMTe chart EnCDACCOUMrANTS CHARTenCd ACCOUNTMfTS CHART (ITO ACCCU^ 


H.XR1 SHN AMOORTHI 


SANKAR 4HO MOORTHV 
CHART6RC0 ACCOuarTAMTe 
PLACE: BOM8AV 
OATS . aS-05>93 


8URE5M KUMAR JAiN 
LMMINIWAS Ar«D JAIN 
CHART tITtn ACCO UNTANT S 
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n 'THE .SK AHEAD'; MORE 
EMPTY BOXES 


Sf INDIA’S ROUBLE DEBT AH^ 
DEPRECIATING ROUBLE | 

^ FEMALE BEEDI WORKERS IN A 
SOUTH INDIAN VILLAGE 

BlWHO NEEDS 10,000 MW OF 
PRIVATE POWER? 

m US STATE TERRORISM: 

ANOTHER CRIMINAL ACT 

a EIGHTH PLAN’S GRONYTH 
PERSPEaiVES: TWO-SECTOR 
OPEN ECONOMY FRAMEWORK 
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REFORM 








Geoiier Theory in the Sociei Sciences 
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Since ibhI' 1990 lodiA tt bvirif under the shadow of a tar|e enemaE debt 
in hard currency that has uinsfomed the country's ecooomK scenario 
beyond ncofniUoii. Our (Mm id the crmHiik U^R was inftially lucked 
awa y fcnai iht puMic view; howev er , ncfociations on the size and 
mo^tiei of npayment of this debt had been toini oq with the 
USSR and Ula Russia. When an afraemcni was Hnaily reached in 
January 1993 the lenenl view ia India was that our lovemmeni 
had cMKcded everythins. An assessment of the controversy 
afainst a brender cnitvai. 144S 

Empty Bojces 

While the foals set out in peneraJ terms in the finance ninistry's 
discussioa paper on economic refbnn an ai unetceptionabk as 
motherhood and *dal ro(i\ the document throws little liahi on the 
country's medium^ierm economic prospects The obvious inference is 
that chis is all part of an amnied set of rites and* ceremonies to be 
earned out before the (Ovenunent |oes aiain to the IMF and the 
World Bank for ihc nest dose of Wtcepiionsl financani*- 


The Roota 

li is csMWial to like sirwiaeni saion 
s|smu thOM fwlir 61 fraud and 
cornipiicn. bw a u the smmmik 
reform profmnme of the $o*>erniwMii 
wliKh needs io be auesiioiwd 
iqusiafy m (he li|hl of Che uock 
markei team awl ns Mnpaci on 
ihe eeoftomy aad pofalir. 1418 

Enploiled 

The etpansiOA of the bevdi indoHry 
has peovidrd cmploymeni 
opp^tfiMies tor woosen. bw the 
women «oekcn are espoKd u» 
economic and setvai mpSoiWion 
and severe health hasards Female 
workers an under consunt pressure 
rrom both the e« ipl 07 4 i i and 
iheir parems/hviboBda 1441 


inveatmeot ami Growth 

Whai will be the impact of the 
ded'oe in the share of invettmem 
foods in imoMAcnt as a rewll of 
Ihe new economic pobey oo she 
lona'KmD trowih of the economy? 
Whai order of sBcreascs io the 
efTictcacy of domestic icsovfcc-osr 
and in the inflow of lavniineM 
|OOds from abroad will be requiiad 
to Msuun Ihc ffowih me? I4SS 


Natlonnliaiki 

TV ddiale oo aatioaaluffl needs to 
be retooled in the poUks of IV 
pmest. juxtapottna aaitonalism lo 
the KKufled Bon-aatiooatisiic 
lealkiei, toarkiai ibdr 
■ , appro peiaiioiu and 

apprerdmartom. 1433 


DeOledl 

Whal happened when iV aciivuu of 
IV ^Dpks An and Literary 
AssociaiioA senalu a ptace foi iV 
dabii and the wdns m ‘bhooloaa 
vaikvAdaflk*. iVSri lUnMWhaswiami 
Mmple in liurowviaam ii^ 

Ihf^l Nadu. t4S 


Mom Powers 

TV bifhth Plan envisaies a net 
addnion of 38.0(0 MW to ihe 
nanonal power and. Thu saems 
to be accepted all and rV 
arfvmeni ii ahoui how much of Ihc 
addiiionai capaciiy should be in 
she pnvsie seeior end how much in 
the public 6ui do we need 
M.M» MW of addineui 
power al all? I42» 


Vote*Gath «*rin|if 

In UP. in an ariemps so 49 beyond 
Ihe tradnional backward class- 
Muslm-dalii appeui, Mulayim Sin|h 
Vidav has supported Chandraswamy's 
so<alled Som Yapya and it adoptini 
a line on iV m andir^misjid 
issue cakulaied co appeal 10 
coflservarrve Hindu icficrment. 1481 


Midtnkcli identity 

Whal is Rale lerrorism ihe US 
mitsik attack on Baghdad, 
indncnminaiely killing men. women 
arxl children, or iV alleged 
mvolveinenl. far from proien yel, 
of the Saddam regime In a 
plot so assassinalc George 
Bush? 142) 


FatnJ Pliw 

foot P C Mahatanobis. The 
Professor, whose eensenary is 
currently being eetobrated with much 
demurtness. had toM his way. He 
mad hjs people wrong and 
coiutrvcied an autarkic model 
which Bude no refeivnce lu (he 
foreign saciot' ft was therefore 
bound to come a cropper. U duly 
did. Then wu for some subsequent 
time much confusion, bui ail is well 
thai cuds well, wr now bdong, 
inalienabiji, so an inlernaisonal 
economic system. How does 11 
maiser if we are one hundred thirty- 
fourih in a clast of one hundred 
seventy-three? UlS 













LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Indonesia, Sangh Pativar 
and Muslims 

LALKKISKNA A4v«ni «nd S«ngh ptrivv 
friends never Ore of reminding Mn&lim in 
Indie about Muslim culture in Indonesia 
where the Rimayan and Mahabharai sto< 
riea are a part of their folklore. Sangh 
pari var advocates may wish lo refer to the 
news item in 7?ie Timej ofintLa of July I, 
1993 where the experience of a Nagpur 
community on Muhanam in 1924 isciied; 
" For the Tint time i n the hi story of N agpur. 
Kcrbala, ihe tenth day of Muhorrem passed 
off without Hindus participating in it. in 
accordance with the wishes of the Hindu 
Sabha. It was almost i revolutionary step. 
For years past it was the Hindus who 
played Ihe predominating part and made 
Muharram what it was in Nagpur" This 
receptivity of our culture may be noted. 

As aodal scieniist and a worker in the 
Held in Indonesia for nearly four years. I 
can say that such a break ai happened in 
Nagpur in 1924 would not happen in Indo- 
BCSia. They are a very gentle, scnsiiivc and 
receptive people there. In my three years i n 
Yofyakarra (former capi lal). I did not ceme 
aeroea a single skirmish on ihe road. On 
first day of my return here, an autorick- 
ahaw driver and a motorcyclist were at 
each oiher-^ noi uncommon sight in 
Bombay. At i he pol i ucal level. as a pan of 
the campaign for national unity Baiiase 
Indonesia was adopted as the national Ian* 
guage, even though 70 per cent of the 
people in Indonesia speak Javanese and all 
their presidents since independence have 
been Javanese. Conirast this with India, 
where, by a casting vote Hindi was im* 
poaed as our national language and that in 
aptieofOandhiji'a preference for a plural* 
isric Hindustani. 

Indonesians are a very musical people 
and sing Indian songs in perfect tunc and 
the right pron uncial inn. Ihcy ulso sing 
Arabic songs. Sutii receptivity is second 
nature lo them, because they have a strong 
Indonesian identity and feel it cannot he 
corrupted by outside influences. Ihey fed 
deeply Indonesian without any outward 
show of notionalisra (Kof their religions. 

Doth Hindus and Muslims in India have 
a lot to learn from the Indonesian people 
The jarring aggressiveness of 1924, noted 
above, is a good example how to do things 
if an internal integration is.to be achieved 
In this nation. One cannot hit people on me 
head and say 'integrate*, it can only bring 
the wrong results as any undcrsianding of 
elementory psychology will indicate. 1 low- 
ever, one wonders^who Is an Indian? 
Around here one ia either a Hindu or a 


Muslim or a Christian, a Maharashtrian, a 
Punjabi, a UF-iie orwhat have you. Where 
is the aMwnitmeni u> this land of ovia? 

Aax pAhonar 

Bombay 

US Attack on Iraq 

WHILE some academic practitioners in 
the ndd of iatcraational idatiorti are 
mgaged in wridng scenarios based on the 
mopient Duhip^artiyorthepicacnt-day 
world. 6iU Oinion's two ohkes against 
Iraq have rudely drawn attention to the 
incontestable reality of the continuing 
unipolarity of effective pow e r at the 
moment—so much so that the Star and 
Stripes could ihii lime dispense with the 
rig*kaf of the UN fUg for carrying out 
the terror sirihes against an unsuspecting 
country. 

China apart, in the wide world there has 
iKM been even a murmur of unequivocal 
protest by any g ovamment against this 
bUiant dcriance of eivUiied rtorms of in* 
ternationa] co*«xisi«nce so laboriously 
oolved over the ccniunes and lo ela> 
boraiely codi Hed in iaianationti law and 
UN regulaiionL America's former super- 
power rival, or rather its rel ic in the form 
of Russia today, has ortly revealed iu split 
pobtical personality as tlw Rusiaan foreign 
minisiry offreially backed its patrons in 
the While House while the country's rkO' 
president. Rutskot, and <me of the two 
houses of parUameni denouttced the US 
strike agaifut Iraq as well as Kremlin's 
subservience to the great White Chief- In 
balance and on the whole it was hardly 


anything to bother the bullies in 
Vlihihington. In an ambiguous mumbKni 
which juuaposed conoera for Ihe naiionai 
soverognty of vulnerable nations and acn 
of inicraackmal terrorum. India failed to 
indict Ihe US fdr its insolent ocrdie of 
state terror. This vociferous champion of 
third world intoests of yBto*)car has this 
time in effect chosen to condone Ihe US 
conduct in Iraq, as it has failed to nail 
dowrt the US missile attacks as an act of 
state terror. 

While the UK hat followed iu tradJ* 
lional courtier’s role by echoing the US 
voice, the potential recalcitrants among 
Ihe 0*7 powers, i e. Germany. France and 
Japan, have done little more than refrain* 
ing from applauding the US bully. 

This being the real correlalion of world 
powers today, the US president had no 
problem in pursuing his alrn In this case, 
whkh. was to inflict punishment upon 
Saddam Hussein in or^ to serve notice 
on all third world countries. No less im* 
portani probably were his expectations of 
bonus in his home politics. The tubae* 
queni polls have indeed confirmed th« 
the Iraq strikes have lad to a rise tn 
Clinton's mini at home 

The mullipolarity icenarisii also may 
not be entirely mistaken. Whatever the 
utuation today, the crliicd elemcnii in 
Russia and the suted attd unstated reser- 
vaiiom reflecicd in the poskions taken by 
Germany. France, Japan and even India, 
someday combined with the outspoken 
Opposition of China may lead to a clearer 
definition of diverse political stances 
among ibe dominant C*7 coalition of 
today. 
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The Pressure Mounts 


W ITH the poUiical vmiim in the fOwemaAce of the country 
and in the absence of effective eppontion from political 
parties and the affected sections of the people, the bureaucracy 
it makini plans to actrcssively push ahead with the siruciural 
^justmeni of the economy, unnitfidful of the social consequen¬ 
ces. A number of recent developments have broufht this out 
ckerly. Pint, there was the Aid*India Consortium mbeting in 
Paris in the third week of Juck whkh became, more so iKen 
in earlier years, an occasion for the multilaieril orianbationi 
and the aid*tivefs to demand, and the dovernment of India to 
promise, redoubling of efforts towards structural Rform of the 
Indian economy. Second, the covcrAment has announced that n 
will befin later this month netoiiatione wish the IMF for a three* 
year borrowing arrangement under the extended fund faciluy 
(EPF) involving substantially stiffer conditions than the stand* 
by arrangement just drawing to a close Simultaneously, negocia* 
lions are also being pursued with the W»rld Bank and the Asian 
Development Bank on financial sector reform as well as sec* 
total adjupmenl prepanunes affecting the power, hydiocarbon. 
transport and telecommunications sectors. As the country gets 
deeper in debt to the intern ationaJ organ isations, close r c^ordi* 
nation among them, the IMF and the World Bank in particular, 
in prescribing tighter policy and performance conditionalities 
1$ only to be expected. The government, however, keeping up 
the pretence that the economic reforms are all a matter of its 
own volition, has come up with a 'diKussion paper* on 
'Economic Rdbrms: Tho Wan Afier and the TkAk Ahea^. FVtal* 
ly. Che country’s earlier negotiating stance seeking modiCication 
of the Dunkel drift, particularly on Inielkctual property rights, 
has been abarxloncd and the concerned officials have gone public 
advocating wholesale acceptance of the Dunkel propos^ 
The finance secretary assured ihe Ald*lndia Consortium 
members in Parii that the govcmineni was determined **10 push 
ahead and put economic reforms firmly on the ageiKla’*. The 
government, he informed the aid'givers, expected an expon 
growth of 14 per cent this year and a current account deficii 
ofS4,) billion (1.7 per cent of COP) compared loS 5.2 billion 
last year. The deficit would be further reduced in ihe next i«o 
yean. ThJcing into account all capital flows, there would be an 
^icepiional financing* gap of 5 1.8 billion in 1993-94. which 
would be lower than that last year (S 2.5 billion), and of S 12 
billion in 1994-95. The consortium countries have ihu year pledg* 
ed S 7.4 billion in loans compared to the commitment of % 7.2 
billion last year. Over the not five yean India would require 
an average of about S 6 billion annually for repaymerM of 
medium- and long*ierm debt, includ ing the IMF ci^t bui not 
NRI deposits, defence loans and lOubk debt. It is further pro¬ 
jected that the country would need about S 8 billion in gross 
capital inflows ia 1993*94 and % 1012 billion in each of the 
following four yean. Hence the necessity of the EFF loan, to 
provide a cushion against balance of payments shocks 
While organising the Aid*lndia Consortium commitments, 
the World Bank has sought to press upon the Indian gm«m* 
meni a sjx*point prognunrae for urgeni aciiOA covering <i) tax 
reform and mpenditure rationalhaium and reallocaiion; (iilmore 
foreign trade reform in the form of further cuts in tariff rates 


and '‘decisive action to liberalise consumer goods impom and 
agncultuni exports by 1994*'; (iii) accelerated financial sector 
reform with i he accent on promoting greater private sector par* 
ticipaiioa; (iv) restructuring of public sector undertakings: 
<v) reform of agriculture and energy; and (vi) substantial 
improvement of aid uiilisaiioA. At their press briefing on their 
return from Paris, the Indian otncials dutifully announced that 
"fitiaDcial sector reforms and fiscal correction together are on 
top of the government's policy agenda in the coming year". 
Recapitalisetioft of banks linked to their operational efnriency 
and overhauling of the rural credit structure, mcludjflg of In* 
stituiiOAS such as NA8ABD with the emphuis on timely and 
adequate cre di t rather than subsidised lending are high on the 
flnaocial reform agenda 1b minimise the burden on tlw budgel. 
the State Bank and a few other banks would be allowed to raise 
equity funds from the market. Existing private banks would be 
allowed to opand and some new ones lo be set up. The pro- 
portion of fundi pre-empted through (he SLR and Cft R would 
be lovrered furthm. The ceiling on bank deposit rates and the 
floor under lending rum would be (biased cii, ocept for a single 
concessional lending rale set some 3 percentage points below 
the raie charged to prime bo r rowers. As for fiscal consolidi* 
tion. the government would concentrate on reduction and 
redirection of subsidies, raisins administered prices, further cuts 
in budgetary allocations to PSUs and completion of tax reform. 
The central government's budget defiai. which had overshot the 
taigei of 5 per cent of GDP by about 0.7 percentage point in 
1992-93. would be brought down to 4.7 per cent in 1993*94 and 
eventually to 3 per cent in 1996-97. 

With this goal of a further sharp reduction in the fracal deficit, 
public eependiture would have to be significantly curtailed in 
real terms, leading to reduced demand for industrial products 
and recession arsd woreening of unemployment. The way the 
public sector u being sought to be restructured will also make 
its own coniribulion to the growth of unemployment. As it is. 
because of grmving capital and Import iniensiiieft labour absorp¬ 
tion in industry suffered signlHcantly in the 1980s. Fiscal con- 
solidaikm will also mean slower growth of allocation for the 
social secton. such u education and health, which have already 
suffered a setback in the first phase of structural adjustment. 
The squeeze on state finances will further hurl these sectors. 
There is nothing in the reform strategy to help enlarge the pur¬ 
chasing power of the poorer households for whom iddiiional 
employmeni alone can be the source of economic betterment. 
With the siae of the domestic market thus cemnned, the spread 
effecis of growth will necessarily be minimal. At the same time, 
the resources generously left untouched in the hands of the 
beticc-off sections and the rkh as also the abundant liquidity 
with the financial system^as a result of reduced absorption by 
the public sector acwl the softened pressures on banks lo meet 
the credit needs of small industry and other small borrowers^ 
are likely to be dissipated in unproductive uses, thus failing lo 
make up for the reduced investment by the publk sector. The 
persisteme of ihe recession in induMry is an ominous portent 
in this respect, chough governmeni spokespersons would rather 
pretend noi lo noike it. 
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HITMAN RIGHTS 

False Promises 

WHEN ibe Amnesty Interntliontl i<«m 
visited Indie lisi yeir ind mas usured by 
home ministry officieU thil the govern* 
ment would put en end to custodial tor- 
lure and deaths, the team took the of¬ 
ficials at their word and announced that 
there was a perceptible change in New 
Delhi's atihude towards human rights 
violation. Indian human rights activists 
had advised the team at that lime not to 
rush to give the government a clean chit. 
Being old hands in the business of deal¬ 
ing with the duplicity of the home 
ministry, they warned that the tetter's 
rhetoric about respecting human rights 
MAS for international eonsimpiion. while 
inside India people would continue to suf¬ 
fer in polke custody. 

As was expected. Amnesty Interna* 
tHMil is now regretting its earlier decision 
to welcome Nav Delhi's assurances. li has 
brought out a report listing ihedeaihs of 
three men in the custody of the Delhi 
police between January I and Apnl II thA 
year. Cornmeniing on the incidents. 
Amnesty says: "...the organiMtion is grave* 
ly concern^ about the (Indian) govern¬ 
ment's lack of determination to translate 
into practice the commitment to protect 
human rights it uys it has made, it has 
failed to take t he concrete measuies—such 
as strengthening kgil safeguards for de¬ 
tainees in cudody—that it told Amnesty 
Iniernaitonai it would take during 
cneetingi in New Delhi in November 1992r 

What needs to be understood is that the 
government is merely chining tacks— 
under pressures from abroad. Unable any 
longer to conceal incidenis of custodial 
deaths and dismiss them as fabrications 
by India's enemies {AS it did before!. North 
Nock is now acknowledging thm. but 
passiAg them off as aberrations. In its 
lesponie to Amnesty's earlier submission 
of 4 ) 5 cas 0 or cu$lodialdedhs»K has ad¬ 
mitted that in more than a third of the 
cases there was prima facie evidence that 
further action was needed against the 
police personnel allegedly responsible for 
torturing and killing suspects in police 
custody. Further action howrrer remains 
a far cry. According to the govemmeni's 
own re^nse to Amnesty's allegations, 
only a of 1 he perpetrators of custodial 
crimes have been brought to justice, and 
among their victims even leu have been 
granted compensation. 

In spite of international exposure and 
pressures (which are necessary), custodial 
torture and deaths in India will continue 
for a number of reasons. Rrsi. the system 
of pre-trial judicial confession encourage 
the police to extort confessions from the 
accused by short-cut third degree methods 
in order to build up the case against the 
accused. Petty criminals—and in a large 
number of cues, innocent poor people- 
become victims of this system, fondly, 
the type of people who are recruited at tl^ 


lowvr of the polke force reinforces 
the bruialiution of the force. Brawn 
rather than brain is the main enterson for 
their itcruiiment. In the major meir^ 
polises of India, one hardly finds any dif¬ 
ference between the mentality and 
behavhwr of the police per sonnd and t hr 
mafia don« and criminals. In fact, some 
among the police move in and out from 
the underworld. Cases of policemen in 
mufti indulging in crimes are quite com¬ 
mon. Given ihi) composition of the police 
force, is ii any wonder that station house 
officers and their subordinates in charge 
of local 'ihanas* would indulge in sadistic 
torture of people who are unfonunaie 
enough to land up in their custody? 

Since it IS almost impossible to change 
the behaviour pattern of these peopk— 
who are either congenital brutes or are 
trained to become brutes—u long as they 
ma n t he polwe siai loni. custodial tort ure 
«>d deaths will ctmain i pan of our social 
eiisieiKA And they will conunue to be the 
backbone of the Indian pobce force since 
the Indian state needs them to terrorise 
the chteeni into submission, arid suppress 
any resistance that they might put up 
againsi the stale's oppressive pokies. 
What Amnesiy International desaibes m 
the "governmenrs lack of determination* 
(to protect human rights) b actually a firm 
determination to continue with the pre¬ 
sent state of affairs and reinforce the 
brutatisaiion of ihe police force. 


IMF CREDIT FOR RUSSIA 

Reward for Reform 

THE announcement of the IMF's ap¬ 
proval of Its credit of $ 1.5 billion to 
Russia is significant not so much for the 
amount involved as for its liming The 
credit is meant to suppon the Russian 
economic reform programme. The an¬ 
nouncement came on the eve of (he G-7 
mcetmg in Tokyo to which prestdent 
WJtsin had been specially invited and 
within a week of the disclosuie that of the 
S 4 billion credit promised Russia earlier 
in the year by western governments, hardly 
S 500 million had pul together. 

The pressure on the IMF to loosen up 
with respect to its assistance to Russia hu 
been growing over the recent weeks and 
days and iha loo particularly from the 
US Possibly, the way the western gown- 
ments ihernselvcs had r e n eg ed mi their 
praises of finaAdal support had some* 
t hing to do wi I h (he pressuie on she IM F. 
But perhaps no k$$ important have been 
(he constderaiions of internaiional 
politics. On AO account is Russia to be 
giwi grounds for drifting aw 4 y from the 

western embrace SigAiFicpnify. (he Rus¬ 
sian government was amohg the first few 
to voice uogua1i5ed support for the US 
missile attack on Baghdad on the basis of 
what has still to be esiablished—namely, 
the Iraqi inicligencc's hand in an alleged 
conspnacy to assassinate George Bush 


whik he was visiting Kuwait. Interesting¬ 
ly. even Mikhail Gorbachev has gone 
public in condemning the US action and 
the Russian govetnmeni's suppon for it. 

It is also significant that out of the S 5 
billion facibty recently created in the IMF 
to suppon countries effeciing economic 
reforms, as much as half has been promis¬ 
ed to Russia. So the rest of the member 
countries implementing programmes of 
economic reform will have to do with only 
the balance of S 1 .S billion. Of course, the 
manner in which (his particular facility 
has been coiweived and its liming make 
it abundanily cleat that the facility is 
meant to su^^ort only the asi European 
1 .'ount^ie«^ Third world counrks had more 
or lexs been excluded from the very begin¬ 
ning. though the fact that the Fund has 
been charged wjiH this additional respon- 
sihiliiy would certainly mean a reduction 
m ibe share of Fund assistance lo its other 
clients. 

WEST BENGAL 

Open CongreBB*BJP 
Alliance 

A Jit Roy writes-. 

THERE are some clemenis of ambiguity 
in t he ou icom e of i he state-wide pancha • 
yii polls along wlih the elections to 16 
urban municipalities held in West Bengal 
on May 30. The victory of the CPI<M) 
and its Left From albes is decisive, but this 
is accompanied by some evil features with 
grave porienis. 

Out nf some 61.000 gram panchayats 
which Mom to polls, the Left Front innA- 
ed about twcMhirds, ihe CPl(Ml alone ac¬ 
counting for nearly 60 per cent. Their suc¬ 
cesses at the higher levels of panchayai 
samiiis and zllla panshads were even more 
dazzling. Indeed, ail the 16 alia pahshads 
were captured by ihe Froniwnore precise¬ 
ly. the CPI(M). This was Ihe fourth round 
of panchayai general elections in a row 
which returned the CPKM) and (he Left 
Front so convincingly lo office. 

Of the 1 $ urban munidpaliiies, that 
went to polls on the same day, the Left 
FrorK got a majority in eight. The CPl(M) 
also won the by-elcciion for one of the 
wards of the Cakuita Municipal Corpora- 
lion held simultaneously. 

The Front's successes in the rural areas 
are not a fluke or a freak occurrence or 
even the result of massive rigging as some 
opposition parties have vociferously alleg¬ 
ed. Even an openly unfriendly voice like 
the mass circulation Anande Saw 
^triko editorially conceded (hat since the 
Lcfl Frvni came lu ofrice in West Bengal 
m 1977, "it has effected the mobilisation 
of a wide segment of the rural people in 
Its favour through operation barga, distri¬ 
bution of land vested with the govern¬ 
ment, increase in wage rates, grant of 
loans through the gramin (rural) banks at 
nominal imeresi. and Implefnentation of 
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Wrioui pro)ecM. Tha«afi«r. 

M ivccwive filNtfons. rumf BenfiJ hu 
be«n pfovidint nece&Mf> lupport lo 
the Uftists” (June i. 1993. 1r«n»l«ied 
from ihe original in Bengali). 

Brilliant though the $uecess ia, the L«ft 
Front and the CPI(M) suTfer^ some 
signiHcant setbacks too. The opposition 
Con|res$(l) increased its uUy in terms of 
both seats and ahart of votes. More, the 
BJP for the firsi lime opened its account 
in ktcal elections by bagging over 2.000 
gram panchajai scats and securing a ma¬ 
jority in one of the municipaliiiei in the 
suburbs of Calcutta. 

The movement of the bask masses in 
political lermi behind the distribution of 
seats given above becomes clearer in the 
shift of votes. The share of left votes 
dechned by nme percentage poinik from 
72 per cent in the last round of elections 
held in 1988 to 63 per cent this time; the 
CPI(M)*| share dropped by eight percen¬ 
tage points from 66 per cent to 38 per 
cent. The CPI(M) and the Left Front have 
never in the past suffered a rvegaiive shift 
of votes of this dimension. 

Further, it tw for the first time in West 
Bengal that the Congress(l) and the BiP 
joined hands in an ekctoraJ battle open¬ 
ly and wiihoui a smokes<:a*en. as they did 
in some localities. One of the BJP na¬ 
tional leaders, S S Bhaivdan. publ»cly ea- 
posed this I It) son (deliberaiely, it seems, 
in order to embarrass the Congressfl) 
elswhere) and the fact was later eorr<^ 
borited by some Congressfl) leaders. This 
joining of forces of the Congressfl) and 
the BJP has an ominous signiHcaitce 
beyond the immediate electoral calculus. 
Through this open, even if bmited linkage, 
the BJP. In the supposedly left-oriented 
stale of \N^t Bengal, has been abk to 
overcome the inhibition of a segment of 
ftberci nationalists to align openly with 
'Hindu nationalisu', forget fid of its overall 
impact ors naiional interests in gerteral. It 
has, to say the least, made the BJ P some¬ 
what respectable in some orcks beyond 
its direct ideological reach. 

This new turn was carried forward 
whenihe Congress and the BJP objective¬ 
ly acted together in organisi ng a statewide 
bandh, a week after the polls, on June 7 
10 register their protest against CPi<M) 
violence during and after the polls. Thai 
the bandh was a success was confirmed 
by the secretary of the CPUMfs 
Bengal suie committee who is abo the 
chairman of the Left Front. 

Then, the Left From partners not only 
fought electoral batiks against one 
wother with much less inhibition this 
time in some areas, where they failed to 
arrive at an agreement over seat dhtritm- 
lion. but the incidence of viokni clashes 
between the CP1<M) on the one hand and 
the three other major left parties, name¬ 
ly, CPI, FB and RSP on the other, was 
higher tills lime than ever be fore Though 
the number ol CPI(M) victims of other 
parlies’ violence may really be as large as 


» citHMC tpy taMMt MR CM V 

own violcAtt look its toB feon a »s^ 
spectrum. Arctdiing from the Indian Peo¬ 
ples From to iheCongm^I) and the BJP. 
has hs own negative impact on the 
CPI(M)’s image. 

KU thk, fur iher compounded by t he ar¬ 
rogance of some of its accredited spokes¬ 
persons in their pubbe commenu. has not 
enhanced the CPI(M|*s credibility artd ac¬ 
ceptability as the central fulcrum of an 
alternative kft and democratic mobilisa¬ 
tion agamsi the visibly bankrupt 
Congressd). 

PSU DISINVESTMENT 

Narrow Perspective 

THE government has taken about a 
month to release men a summary of the 
rccommendaiions of the high-level official 
committee on disiovestment of equity of 
public sector undertakings (PSUs) under 
the chairmanship of C Rangarajan. At 
some sii^ the finance minister and the 
prime minister's office were said to be 
considering initiating a debate on the 
commiitee*s report before the policy on 
diunvestmeni for the current >ear was 
finalised. Howrier, meaningful debate Is 
Hardly possible without disclosure of the 
rationale and conicit of the commiiiee’i 
recom mendations. 

Cioing by the summary put out by the 
gover nment. the commit tee's report seems 
to be an accountant '% exercise wit hout any 
econonuc phiiosophy guiding it. ReviiaJts- 
ing the opcfatKMK of public sector under¬ 
takings calls for signifkara muUidisci- 
pltnary inputs. It cannot be treated as a 
mere fiscal question of germting more 
revenue for the central budget. Unfor- 
tunaiely. this narrow perspective alone 
seems to have guided the committee's 
delibcrationi. 

In OIK respect, the committee’s recom- 
mendetions an far- reaching Thecom- 
miiiee has suggested a ceiling of 49 per 
cent for disinvestment in respect of PSUs 
tn industries res e rved for the publk sec¬ 
tor and of 24 per cent for other PSUs. (As 
this stage, it is necessary to point out that 
as per (he July 1991 Industnal policy revi¬ 
sion. the list of industries icscAed for the 
publk sector was pruned to just eight 
including defence equipment, atomic 
energy, mining of various types and 
railway transport.) Whik the extent of 
government ownership in the reserved 
category should be 51 per cent to enable 
control over management, the committee 
was not averse to 26 per cent publk 
ownership in mceptional cases. Under a 
scheme oJ prefercnlial otter of shares, 5 
per cent of equity may be reserved for 
workers and employees. In the case of 
PSUs engaged in certain non manufaciur- 
mg and sk i ll-based sectors h Ic consultancy 
services, this ceiling could he raised from 
5 per cent to 20 per cent. The committee 
has also approv^ of sellii;^ of equity lo 


(NRis). apart fma mutual funds, emplo- 
yea of the oompanks and the genend 
publk (with merchant bankers and nock 
brokers being treated as Intermediaria 
and not as target clientek for disinvesi- 
menll. The ceiling on foreign invaion* 
holdings and i hose of NRls would he the 
same as applicable to their holdings in 
private sector compania in India. The 
committee has recommended that 10 per 
cvm ot ihc proceeds ol JKinveMmeiii mighi 
be set apart for concessiona] lending to 
PSUs for their railonalisation and eipan- 
sion needs. A pan of the proceeds may 
be used in social sectors like literacy; 
health and employment creation in rural 
aieai The committee has suggested, in the 
light of international experience, that a 
sujvding committee on PSU disinvestmew 
with full-time and pan*iime members be 
created. As for the method of valuation 
of PSU equity, the committee Has felt that 
the choice of (he method used needs to 
take into account the special 6rcum- 
stanen affecting PSU operations. Accor¬ 
ding to ihe committee, in casa of PSUs 
making the first sate of equity, tak 
through auction would be advantageous. 
Once a reasonabk market price has been 
estaNished, the fixed prke method would 
be ^ipropriaiA In otha casca. the auction 
meiM with wide participation may he 
•dc^ed. The committee Is apparently 
criikal of picssu’e being brought to bev 
on the government to speed up disimesi- 
mem to fit into rigid lime-iabks. 

It is a pity that such a soious subject 
as PSU reform should be dealt with thus 
in a narrow perspective of satisfyini 
budgetary needk In the fmt place, the ob¬ 
jective of disinvestmeni shcmld be clear. 
It can be only to reform the public sector, 
in which case the central issue is not of 
finance or ownership. It is essentially ore 
of setting professional standards and pro¬ 
cedures for appointments of chief ei- 
ecutive. operational freedom for the 
PSUs. more fleiibk pneing anangement^ 
and also freeing the PSUs from the 
debilitating control of the bureaucracy. 
Given changes in these respects, there ar? 
any number of insianca of PSUs, evrn in 
the developed capiulisi economies, show¬ 
ing commendabk results in competition 
with private enterprises. 

The committee has also faled to appre- 
ciaie that the disinvestment of government 
shares proposed will erode the resource 
base of the PSUs. The PSUs would find 
it difficuh to go to the market again to 
raise fresh capital in competition with (he 
government unloading its own holdings. 
At the same time, if the government 
chooses PSU equity as a source of fund- 
mg for its social sector ependilure inssead 
of mobilising resources through taxation, 
the overall d^lopment expenditure is 
bound to suffer. 

Even with regard lo the disinvatmeni 
process, the committee side-steps the fin- 
dings of the Comptroller and Auditor 
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Generf] who has poiMed out that (as in 
ibe case of tPCL and SMt) instead of 
the to^rnmeni diluiini its equity 
holdinp directly, the PSUs could issue 
fresh equity shares to the pubik. which 
would have the effect of djluiina the 
lovernment's hotdin|s but would aut- 
menf the capital base of (he units. 

On the whole, the rqton lacks a 
nrategy of development for a situation 
marked by sea rciiy of forward'look inf en* 
uepfeneurship and capital. The PSUs 
have played a major role in fillinf the gap 
and they should be enabled to continue 
to play this role if the country is not to 
face a very real prospect of de*induMna- 
Htaiinn 

SRI LANKA 

Uneasy Gaines 

THE leuilu of the provincial council dec* 
tlons in Sri Lanka have provided the 
much'iiaeded impetus for the new presi¬ 
dent D B Wijetunga to set in moiioA 
sai«rtl changes, most imporumly in the 
area of conMitutional reform and in the 
mannef of functioning of the government, 
Bui il is hardly likely that these measures 
intended to make for a more 'open* 
goweijjmeni and reassert the powers of 
pvUament which had been greatly eroded 
during R Premadasa's term, will balance 
out the growing social and economic 
distress caused by the govanmeni’s on< 
going structural adjustment programmes. 

In the May 19 elections to s^n pro¬ 
vincial councils, which were created in 
19M in the face of much criticism from 
the opposition, the United National Ptfxy 
(UNP) gained a majoriiy of seats in four. 
In the western province the (topic's 
Alliance, of which theSn Lanka Freedom 
RvtyfSLFP) is the major component and 
an odd mixture of left parties form the 
rest, won 45 seats against 41 won by the 
UNP. By virtue of this, SLFP leader 
Sirimao Bandaranaike's daughter was 
sworn in as chief minisier. In the southern 
and north-western provinces, however, 
while (he UNP was the largest single par¬ 
ty. (he combined opposition of the 
pie's Alliance and the Democratic United 
National Front won moie seats. The 
governors of the two provinces, following 
whai the UNP decided were constitutional 
requirements, invited the UNP to 
nominate the chief minisKri. The F^oplds 
Alliaitce has since gone to court to 
challenge (he governors' decisions in the 
two provinces. 

Not surprisingly, the People's AlliarKe 
has won suooori in those Drovtrtces which 
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cent^ 90 per cent of tSse Sinhala vmrk- 
iftg cUas and t he W4sl here has been for 
a vote againsl the determined economic 
reforms introduced by Prcmadisa which 
have already begun to result in increasing 
unemployment and cuts in welfare 
Premadasa's ‘peophsaiion' programme 
which began m 1991. has seen 20 .Mate 
enterprises being transferred to private 
hands. According to a recent report in the 
Arr tasitrrt Economic Rcvtcw, ma>oriiy 
holdings in the PSUs. ranging from 51 to 
90 per cent, have been offered for sale. 
Hk two biggesi banks, the Bank of 
Ceylon and the HKiple's Bank, however 
aill remain in the public mcidc as docs the 
Ceylon fttroleum Corporation which 
alc«e reportedly accounts for 65 per cem 
of government business activity. These 
measures logeiher with the iitcrcasing cut¬ 
backs in social services have resulted in a 
deterioratton of bving standards of the 
poor, whose number is increasing wiih 
growing unemptoyment. 

The success of the People's Alliance is 
partly a reflection of the loss of faith in 
the UNP programmes. Equally, (he areas 
under the influence of the Janaiha 
Vimukii nrrumanafJVPL whKh is in 
serious disarray because of Premadasa's 
all-out effort to squash K have registered 
this distress by ab^ning fiom oercising 
ihdr franchise or by debbenwiy mvabdat- 
ing their votes. Pvt of the reason for this 
Kiion is of course JVP*s stand that the 
provincial coundU are a sop to the 
minorities. Given all (his it is not surpris¬ 
ing that the UNPs newly- introduced 
monthly allowarKe of Rs 260 for pen¬ 
sioners failed to convince people of the 
UNPs pro-people stand. 

Id the rural areas, however, the UNP 
has dooe well. Partly this is explained as 
being a defensive response to the repres¬ 
sive measures that (he government has 
taken—people are loo afraid to vote 
against t he U NP—and partly U may have 
something to do with Premadasa’s well- 
advenised efforts to (aka employmeni to 
the villages, such as the export-oriemed 
garment units scheme lot hr planiatiom 
the UNP has always had a base which has 
continued to support it in spite of the faa 
(hat only last year 356 tea estates, cover¬ 
ing 42 per cent of the tea acreage in the 
country, were privatised. But this has 
however been accompanied by govern¬ 
ment pronouncements on the stnogeni 
oblitadons beina forced on employers in 
itgard to their empicnees. U is against this 
background that Wijeiugge has to push 
forward his constitutioial reforms and. 
even more ireporunlly. seek a poliitcal 
solution to the Tamil issue in the norih- 
casi. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

EPty, July 7. 1973 

ihc Pltiwiiu ComintiMon has ap* 
nartnly jum cencTuded a round of discus- 
Mont wuh llw various cenln) minMries. 
Thm It no ofTicul indicaiioA yci of bow 
much pninMf is lo be done and where Bm 
tome mpons have apoeamd tndkaikna 
broadly where ihe aae may fall. The Fifih 
Plan's ueel pro gi mmmc. n has been sug- 
getied. may be conruied lo ihe expansion of 
Bhilai, ttokaro and Ibta Sled. The 1*0 Mw 
ifuefraicd Med pTanii ai Vijayanagar and 
Vitahhapalnam. whose (oundallon uonca 
were lad by ihe pnme nunisier hersetf tome 
years ago. and the tperia) ueeli (Mw* at 
Salem, will, k appears, ha«e lo wan bemnd 
Ihe Fifth Plan lo be lakcn up. The pUn's 
power programme is evidently m for ihe 
lame (raatmnni. In llw caac, Ihe owcome 
of Ihe Planamg Coranusaioei'i discvssions 
wah the «n|afion and rnmniry u said 
lo be a scaling do*n of ihe (argel of addi- 
iiond power peueraiioet from 21,1 mn KW 
lo II.2S mn KW, Similarty. in feriiliaen— 
oew of the sectors which ea/licr seemed to 
have been marked oui (oc a major effon in 
Ihe Fifth Plan—Ihe number of new plants 
19 be SCI up IS proposed to be s4slied from 
12 10 S. bo aha Ihe proposal to sec up a smw 
prireteum refinery ai Goa ii reportedly be* 
midropped And so on and so forth. 

The most tiriking ihing about this 
catahsiue is ihai ihese ai? Ihe very leelori 
whch had been affecicd ihe nvoM by thepten 
hphday which began ai the end of the Inlfd 
Plan The resubani laek of eipansion of 
capocHy 10 them has taken a heavy loll in 
lermi of shonages and target imperiL Ttw 
goiemmew h in jKlm over ihe preseni and 
peacniial sue of ihc import bW for sed, fer- 
(ilaen and oil and oil produas. And ihe m- 
poci on widwstrial produciion of Ihe power 
shortage w many parts ot (hccouMry resent* 
lyiswolkoow* ir.dcapueihBaU ioo-faeeni 
mperience, ihe Planrung Cemmisuen is bo 
tag Oiiwn 10 prune Fifih Plan programmo 
m ihese very vMal Melon h wouM ke naiwil 
lo pmumc ihai Ihe lesourcn posKion muM 
be a'Fn indeed. 

M IS K. rmlly? lur, whib Ihe gonrnmeiu 
u cwlOni bock puWk sccuh imesunenl ui 
Ihe ooee SCOOT. osKfwbiy on growods of kack 
of rtsoureci, i( has also been franiscallr cry¬ 
ing Ml push up peivaie sector inveupvent. 
maialy Ihrough a lanes of teiasalwas of Ihe 
eomi^ 00 pioduGiion and ■weaimeiM. This 
has inevnably moaM vinual abaadonmcni 
of aay idaa of pnorities in regard to in¬ 
dustrial mveaimeni by ihe privaie sector. 
Thus ^«o as tbe sieel progmmiue is aiarvcd 
of ifwcaimen. Maruii Enierpeiaas nsaiehas 
towards ib< goal of producing iOflUt cart 
a year 1^5-74 and afcoboi and bas 
nsaaufacavnnc uods arc Ikceucd bem ibart 
and cverywhm Tlie pawdiy of raaewrcaj 
decs nea cvidcnlly touch tbM. 

These developawHi nay appear pm- 
dcBicaJ. bw (here is a logical c o aoe ct ien 
among them. The uacorviiollabk gravih oi 
deficii spending and of non de w ta pman lal 
mpeodHure. (be price spiriL (he Cailufc lo 
push ihfoufh imeasmenl proffwiunei ia 
hemy and basic mduorks. the abandeamcn 
of prieriiMS with leapaei to privale scoor in- 
vesimeM aod the eomcquew eoaemiraiioa 
of sucb lernostme m in (he making of aon- 
esseMsal consisiaption iiems—all these 
describe a situation where the goveremeni 
IS obviously usable to enforar controls on 
Hivnsiiaeai. productun and cafttunpiioa in 
ihe economy, tki lucb capability, ainer ill. 
IS whM plMaii^ II all ibowi. Another way 
of deififibmg Ik same stale of affaira, ia, 
iherefoTc lo <*H M a 'plan holiday*. 
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COMPANIES 


I 


Keeping Pace with Rising Demand 


Kapndia 

lTl»ftoicMu|h mMy inKflpectoCGarwarc* 
Well Ropes lhat li hit feteo well in ihe year 
ended March 3t, 1993. And the proceed* 
ingiof the company's AGM 00 July 7 point 
to further progreaa. This la particularly 
(hanks <o Ihe policies of liberalisaiion with 
the accent on global iaation as they have 
opened up for this synthetic eopea. twines 
and yarns maoufaciuring corapany a vast 
potential in ihe newly develo^ng Aarine 


food iftdusiry but also in the eaporr mar* 
kcB. 

There resulted during ihe year a signifl' 
cant inoease in capons which record a 
nae of 64 per cent ftum Rs 896.61 lakh lo 
Rs 1.474.28 lakh The figure ammuited lo 
one-fifth of the aggregate turnover whtch 
improved with increased sales by 41 per 
cent from Rs 5.012 69 lakh to Rs 7.08S 07 
I a kh while prod uction was hi gber by 25 per 


cent from 7.003 tonnes ai 8.752 tonnes, 
fhe (rends have reoiainad encouraging in 
the nm three months of the current finan* 
cial year with chairman. R B Carware, 
pinning further hopes on exports, as he 
■ddreased ihe shpreholdcrt St the AOM 
The 1992*93 enhanced working, mean* 
while, has boosted profiissignincanily; the 
ifflprovemcni was maintained down the 
Uae. With profits after laa showing a lub* 
stantial rise from Rs 284 lakh to Rs 406 
lakh. Ihe company has also raised ihe divi¬ 
dend by 80 paise to Rs 3 per share. 

The dtrccicn observe in their report ihat 
t he li beni I sed economic pol icies have made 
Ihe markei siigailon highly compdilive, 
but owing 10 Its emphasis on manufmura 
of products of incematlofMl sitndards. the 
compsny is excellently positioned in ihe 
domestic and export markets. A measure of 
ihis is seen In ihe managemeni dedding to 
put on hold a proposed project for msnu m* 
lure of terry towels, and instead opting lo 
undertake a project for roaitvfactvrs of 
fishoei webbings and also to expand ca* 
pad lies of Ihe eiitting produeia at an ag> 
grepte coei of Rs 25 . IS crare. Ihe dir^* 
tors explain this is due to the demand .for 
the company’s products “increasing fa^ 
idly" The terry (owe Is project was to serve 
the export markets. However, with ibe 
introducUon of an import quota by EEC 
couiHnesand there existing an excels ca* 
padty in terry towels, the diraccon have 
dedded to bold the proves in abeyanco. 

At the ADM. Garwtre informed the 
shareholders that the pro^amme ii to re* 
suit in an increase of 4.000 tonnae In the 
capaciiy of existing productt. The fishnei 
webbings project of 1,500 tonnes capably 
was under way with shipmeni of maebin* 
cry slarted from foreign counihei. The 
project is scheduled for produbion in this 
November and the expansion by next Janu¬ 
ary. In the meantime, the company ia ex¬ 
panding further its presence in iniema- 
lionaJ markets. Itlsiapping the potential in 
countries like Chile, Vietnam and Iran 
where maiden shiprbents ere being scat. It 
is also pi a nni ng to sei up rope-makmg ua i re 
in Vieineni and .Indonesia. 

NICHOLAS PI RAM AI. 

Bright Prospects 

Nicholas Piramal India has disclosed that 
in ibe first two months of the current fi nan* 
cial year the turnover of ihe company had 
increased from Rs I2.40cror<ln the previ* 
ous year's corresponding period to Rs 16.70 
cruve. For ihe year 1^2-93 gross sales 
have amounred lo Rs 10^^46 lakh agairm 
R$ 8.135 lakh for 1991-92. Net profit also 
has shown a corresponding rise from Rs 
7.S6 Iskh to Rs 1.010 lakh. The company 


The Waak’i Companies (Rs 

Garwarc- Niehelaa Ptnaal ^DauOieiMara 

WalIRcoes -- 

Finanbal Indicators March Narcb March March DcecBber Oec c arb e r 

1993 1992 1993 1992 1992 1991 


Net sales 
Kxelac duty 
Other income 

locyeaae (decrease) ia year^nd 
finished Atock 
Raw mattrlals consumed 
Power and fuel 

Other manufactuiini expenses 

l^bourcoet 

Other expenses 

Operxtini prefita 

inteiesl charges 

Grcaa profila 

Defxeciation 

Prt^ita befcrc lax 

Tax proviskMi 

Profits after lax 

Dividends 

Li^ilities/aistts 

Paid up capital 

Reserves end rurplua 

Loftg-tem Ioann 

ShOft-tenn loans 

Other liabilities 

Gross fixed aaseta 

Accumulated depredailon 

Inventories 

Of which fiiusbed goods 

Receivables 

Loans and advancei 

Cash and bank balances 

Investtientt 

Other asaeu 

Total Ilibilidea/aaseB 

KtyptiMtM rtths 

Tumova ratio 

Return OB sales (%) 

Return on inveaament (%) 
Relura on equity (%) 

Eamlng per shere 
Dividend (%) 

Book value per sharu 
Currenl mastei pnee 


68.39 

4664 

8648 

226 

349 

1698 

173 

160 

270 

178 

180 

313 

3774 

2659 

3798 

264 

155 

590 

530 

245 

385 

377 

258 

990 

1307 

889 

1496 

9.57 

797 

1972 

278 

292 

365 

679 

505 

1607 

193 

172 

432 

486 

333 

1175 

80 

49 

165 

406 

284 

1010 

85 

62 

177 

284 

284 

811 

1412 

1U8 

3928 

643 

624 

4206 

1199 

1106 

1394 

1080 

886 

1414 

2963 

2423 

7745 

1406 

1191 

1.561 

1182 

1154 

2086 

687 

509 

1259 

883 

503 

1488 

38,5 

520 

1674 

96 

104 

194 

13 

1.3 

97 

4 

5 

29 

4620 

4018 

11753 

1.48 

1.16 

0 74 

9.90 

10.83 

18.56 

I4.T0 

12.57 

13.67 

2394 

20.26 

21.3 k 

14.30 

10.01 

12.46 

30 

22 

25 

37.08 

45.68 

58.46 

4750 


162.50 


6697 

17536 

13537 

1438 

1420 

1353 

331 

812 

1393 

98 

179 

200 

3028 

14048 

11080 

445 

217 

170 

298 

62 

$3 

766 

216 

123 

1199 

3417 

3146 

1370 

628 

611 

250 

19 

146 

1120 

609 

465 

274 

U6 

90 

846 

493 

875 

90 

259 

2IS 

7,56 

234 

160 

125 

40 

29 

623 

289 

289 

2350 

361 

231 

2943 

• 

417 

1614 

1 

230 

3573 

2829 

1772 

6169 

1305 

1239 

208 

820 

743 

565 

999 

931 

946 

$88 

409 

1018 

440 

393 

1068 

291 

151 

2346 

1264 

940 

98 

• 

28 

46 
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hm • l)i|bcr of 25 per 

CMt afilBet 20 per emt for the previcoi 
year on {ncreaeed shece cipitat following 
ooovemon of penly eoaveniNe debentuies. 
Furthemoce, e 1:2 bon u« issue is also recocn* 
tsendetf by the directors^ which is after the 
company \motd bonus shares in the propor* 
bon cf Min 1991. 

The much i mproved 1992*93retul ts give 
the lie to the impressiofi ihai pharmaceuti¬ 
cal companies are still languishing be* 
cause of the delay in the announcement of 
the new drugs policy. 'Hie pharma division 
of the company continued to perform well 
and registered a 28 per cent growth. The 
nanufacturi ng operations at a new pi an t in 
Piihampur were siabiiised during the year 
and this Is to give a further momentum lo 
the company’s growth plans this year. 

There was a 25 per cent growth in the 
glaas division which would ^ve been still 
more but for ihe initial teething troubles in 
the new soda lime pient. IIm products 
command excellent market repuuiion and 
ihedivisiM into contributesii^ficamly to 
turnover and profi ts i n this year. A new i g 
tonnes per dsy borosiIicaic sodium plant is 
fixpcctM to commence producrion in the 
second quarterof the current financial year. 
Meanwhi I a more new projects ire to be set 
up In the next two years, like soda lime 

t lim of 85 tonnes per day capadiy. relin* 
if and modernisation of BFS plant, dou¬ 
bling of the present form nil seal capeciiy 
end e bulk drun plant. 

Tbc Increeeeodividend end ihc propcoed 
bonus Jsaue highlight the promising pros- 
pecaofihecompeny.Ai the seme lime, on 
conversion of pert A of the psnly convert¬ 
ible debentures I mo one equity shsre of R$ 
10 each at a premi um of Re SO per share. 
Che imued and paid-up share capital ha^ 
gone up to Rs 810.70 lakh and the share 
premtum account by Rs 751.93 lakh lo Rs 
783.361 akh, facil i let f ng the fresh propmal 
of bonus. 

STEPAN CHEMICALS 

Focus on Core Business 

Stepan Chemicals has fared wel I duri ng i is 
last financial year ended December 31. 
1992 and has dedsred o higher dividend of 
25 per cent against 20 per cent for 1991. 
The company's soaps and detergenis fac¬ 
tory at Rajpura. Punjab, remains leased lo 
Hindustan Lover. It processed 20.745 tonnes 
of soaps and 26,31.3 tonnes of detergents 
under the lease-cum-processing arrange¬ 
ment, which showed a volume increase of 
22 per cent over 1991. This was the highest 
ever production. It earned the con^ony lease 
remals and processing charges of 74] 
lakh. Tlus Comii pen of *Oiher IncooM* of 
which the total amount te dec! ined from Rs 
1.393 lakb to Rs 812 Iskh in the absence of 
income on aocoun of desring, forwarding 
and ocher aarvicea which intheprevioisyeer 
had amounted ioRs684 84iakh. 

Bui the company is dealing in synthetic 
detergents processed by thiid parties and 


08 <3i aaka of tlMt It ean»d an 

InMa of Rs 18.434.42 Ukh, more m 
c o opwed to Rs 14.025in (be pre¬ 
vious year. ft also deals besides ia personal 
products, having earned Rs4i.l9 lakh for 
the year, and in markeiing of an orpnic 
manafamure and imported DAP the sales 
of whi cb aggregated IU490.77lakb agai nst 
Rs 323 56 lakh in ihe previous year How¬ 
ever. the company has now disconiimred 
handling and distf ibution of those products 
anddeodediocoAceniraicon its “rapidly 
growing core busmess*. 

This obviously is in ihc arcsr^syntbetlc 
detergenis for which ilie company has 
coosolidaied posilioo in the rural areas and 
started work ana new detergent powder 
plant at Dharwarin Karnataka. The plant is 
to coat Ks 3 crore and is being financed 
with internal accruals. It is espeered to 
commence production shortly. 

CAMPHOR AND ALUEO PRODUCTS 

Squeezed Margins 

Oroaa sales i uraover of Camphor and Al - 
lied Prod ucts for the year e nded March 31. 
1993 has recorded a rise of .37 per cent 
from Rs 5.429 lakb lo Rs 7.434 lakh. This 
follows amalfunatioA with the company 
of the erstwhile Pine Chemicals (PCL) 
enpged in tbe manufacture of rastn and 
turpentine from oleo pine resin at 
Nandesari. Baroda, witb eAea from Apnl 
1,1992 Of tbe three divisiOAS now under 
theoMipiQy.camphor division contributes 
Rs 8.0.37 Iskh i n sales. 25 per cent more as 
compered to Rs 4.815 lakh in ibe previous 
year. Of ihc balance Rs 658 Iskh came 
from profeel dlvisloo end Rs 739’lakh 
from roajndiviSfOA, As against increase 
in turnover, gross pioni has recorded a 
decline from R» 886.44 lakh to Rs 820.80 
lakh snd net profit, after provision of Rs 
192.60 lakh (R& 18260 lakh previously) 


» •• 

fdff de^adca. Ra U5 l8Ui(fei 340 
lakb) for taxaiiOQ aod for other ilioca- 
li ona. has smouiued leas at Rs 312.10 lakb 
against Rs 329.49 lakh in tba previous 
year. The directors have recommendad a 
dividend of Rs 3 per share on enhanced 
share capital following (he isaoe of shares 
K> tbe shireholdera of the eratwhlls Pine 
Chemicals besides a rights leaue made 
during ihe year. 

TTtedi rcctcn report ihit despite i ncreased 
productivity and even a belter price 
realisation, operations of the camphor di¬ 
vision weceaffccicd by cost escalation and 
particularly by an increase I n the price of 
imported lur^niine following the steep 
devaluation of the rupee and the eonsc** 
quent impact on import duty. Further, user 
industries, via, paint, rubber and tyre and 
pharmaceuticals, experienced recessionary 
conditions. Similarly, the profeel divialoo 
suffered as a result of the severe recession 
in Ihe electronic industry resulting in re¬ 
duced offtake of the packaging miterisl 
and Bisosti ffcompetition with other manu- 
fKiurcis mainly on account of tax conces¬ 
sions enjoyed by them increase in raw 
material costs had to be partly absorbed 
due to recessionary (rend in the market. 

INDIAN RAYON AND INDUSTRIES 

Growth Plans 

Indian Rayon and Industries has posted 
excellent working resulis for the nine* 
mon th puri od ended March 31,199.V Turn¬ 
over It Rs 607 crore is higher by 22 per 
cenion an annualised buses Gross prof)I at 
Rs84.50crore hasimprnved by 34 percent 
and nei praEi at Rs 43.8 crore has 
I mprewed by 54 per cent on an annual Iscd 
basis. Earnings per sburc during this pe¬ 
riod are Rs 22.85 on an annualised basis, 
asagaifuiRsM 87 last year.The directors 
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ktvf • dividiiid of SO per 

«eot(IU3 7S peretete.prDraMfbrmoe 
mM(h«) eieinet 40 per ceei (Re 4 per 
there) iti ihe prtvioue veer. 

Theee reeulu, the best ever, ere due lo 
ireptoveoent ie production, produdiviiy, 
opetuini efficiency, pro(^*mi tend qua! • 
Hy of product* recorded i n ell divisions of 
the compeny. Expons for (he nine*nx>n(h 

S eriod were Re 69.91 crore es egeitti Ks 
9 27 crore Id the previous yeer, repre* 
sentingtn increoaeoftboui 60pcr vent on 
an tfiiuiolited bisis. 

The compeny is pfenning io invest more 
then Rs 800 crore over the next three to 
four yeen in the following projects; <l) 
ergon ges pfent with e capacity to produce 
3.45 million M3 ergon gee, involving in 
ouifey of Rs 48 crore. which is likely to be 
corntnieeioned by September (his yt$r, <2) 
expeneioA of carbon bteck plant front 

20,000 lonnes to40,000 tonnes per annum 
at an esiimated coat of Rs 72 crore, likely 
(0 be commisaioned by Seprember/Ocio- 
ber; (3)sea wtter mtgrwsia plani to menu* 
faciure 50,000 tonnes per annum of high 
purity refractory grade magnesia at an 
csti rotted coat of Rs 240 crore. to be com- 
missioned by early 1995; (4) a 12 MW co¬ 
generation captive power plant for the 
rayon division at sn estimated coat of Ra 
70 crore to be conamissionedby the middle 
of 1995; (5) expansion of capably of the 
cement division by about one million 
tonnes at the existing plinr ai Gulbarga at 
an esiimaied coat of Ra 300 crore; and (6) 
marginal expansion, rcpleceraeni, 
modernisation and installation of balanc¬ 
ing equipment in the existing divisions 
over me nexi two years at a ctm of around 
Rs 60 crore. 

In order to finance some of the above 
projects, the company has now finalised 
plans for issue of zero interest fully con* 
venible dche mures (FCDs) end non-con¬ 
vertible debentures (with detachable eq¬ 
uity warrant) for an aggregate amount of 
over Ra 340 crore respectively as follows: 
to the existing shareholders, on rights 
basis, Rs 88.20 crore and Rs 155.64 crore; 
to (he permanent employees of ihe com¬ 
pany, Rs 4.41 crore and Rs 7,78 crore; and 
to the promoters^mpenies of the man* 
agement group, Rs 32.40 crore and Rs 
53.40 crore. Tlie FCDs to shareholders 
and employees will be issued in the pro- 

C on of one FC'D for every five shares 
and will have a face value of Rs 170 
eabk Bach FCD would be convened into 
one equity share on July ). 1994 ai a 
premium ofRs 160. The FCDs tobe issued 
to the promo ten and group companies will 
hive a face value of Ra 200 each and will 
be ccavexied into equity shares at a pre¬ 
mium of Ra 190 each on July 1.1994. Each 
non-conventble debenture (with a detach¬ 
able wamnt) will have a fare value of Rs 
300aAdcarry interest at the rite of 16.5 
per cent per annum. The KCDs will be. 
off^ad 10 existing shareholders io the* 
ratio of one NCD for every five shares 
held. Each of these debentures will carry a 


wamRt for eqoitj tkmt m a qib la (ha 
holdar B gaioiie e^ty ataiK at t pceiaiuni 
not a xcaadJ Qg R* 190. Soch option will be 
eserbaable toy time between 18 months 
10 36 moarhs from the date allotment, 
as may be decided by the board of dirtcion 
of ibe company. The company has made 
arrengements for aharehoiders so sdf the 


flon-coav^lMa debOBtama m aAapMHK 
of Rs Z5 per debeniuiv, whilu renUnlof 
the equity warrant wtih them. The pro- 
pcaed NCDa have been rated by ICRAand 
have been accorded ‘LAAA’ (pronounced 
as L triple A) rating, the best rating given 
for SCDi The proposed issue is sched¬ 
uled to open in September. 


IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 


Core Organics 

CORE ORGANICS, which is jointly prtv 
moted by Aviar Si agh and his aaaoa itesand 
the f uajA State Industrial Development 
Corpocabon is sening upa project for mami • 
faciure of benzaldehy^ (700 tonnes per 
anmim capacity), bcroyl aloohd (200tOQnea 
capacity) and benzyl acetate (200 tonnea 
capacity) at Patiala. Punjab, with the PSIDC 
having a 25 per cent auke in it. The pre^ 
losian thisOaober rs appraised by (D8I to 
cost Ra 5.60crore. which is bang met with 
equi ty of Rs 3 I Ocrore, terra IcHm of Rs 2.35 
crore snd tut* captal subardy of Ra 15 lakh. 
The company alieady has an iiaued and 
paid-up share capital of Ra 149 crore It is 
now issuing 16.07 lakh equity abates of 
Rs lOaaeb at par and offering 15.14 lakh 
shares to the public PoUowing cbe public 
itaue, the promoien* scake will stand re¬ 
duced from the present lOOpcrcentioSl 
per cent. Tndbaok is the lead manager ^ 
the issue which opens for subacriptiooor) 
July 19. lOei has projected for 1993-94 
sales of Rs 2 76 crore at 6$ per cent 
capadty uiillsaiion and net pr^i airi EPS 
at Rs43 49 lakh and R* 1.40, respectively 
However, the company has esrimatcd 85 
per cent capacity utilisation to yield sales 
of Rs 4,31 crore and net profit of Rs 93.43 
lakh and EPS of R* 334. Full capacity 
utiliMtiofl is eavisaged by tbe year 1995- 
96 when ules are astimaiad lo amount to 
Ra 6,71 crore. net profit lo Rs ) .46 crore 
and EPS lOfU4.7] 

Ashapura Minecheni 

Aabapura Mincchem, an existing com- 

B promoted by NavaoiUalShtfi in the 
of mining and processing of bento¬ 
nite lumps (80,000 tonnes per annum ca¬ 
padty) besides powder and mi Dcd miqer* 
aIslikcOiiaaday.calciumcaibonate and 
barytaainDhuj.Gifjarat.iaorfcnngio the 
public6lakbmiiysharesorRs 10 each 
attpreiniumofRseOpcrsbare.Thc isauc, 
managed by BOI finance, ^ns on July 
21. Tm compaay is uodenaking a R$ 4 
crore expansion covering production of 
onelakb tonnes high quality ^adsi trade 
RST bentonite per aonum. The projed is 
ippraised by Dank of India. It is being 
noaoced with Rs 3 crore equity (indud- 
i ng premig a atDOua i). iotemal accruals of 
Rs 851 akh and cash subsidy of Rs 15 lakh 
The premium amotim of Ri 40 on public 
issue is explained by the company by iii 


1992-93 EPS of Rs 7.48 and equi ty' s book 
value of Rs 20 09. Dui in lemu of the CCl 
formuls esrlier. the premium works out to 
Rs 20 per shsre. With the expansion 
programme which is expected to go on 
aitvim by September, the company has 
projected for the years 1993-94, 1994-95 
and 1995-96 u lex rcspec I i ve I y of fti 26.26 
crore, Rs 29.36 crore and Rs 33.14 crora 
and net profi i Rs 3.33 crore, Ra 3.71 crore 
and Rs 4 04 crore. EPS is to correspond to 
RslM2,R$ 12 37 and Ra 13.45 respec¬ 
tively for the three years. 

Vamotiwala Chemical 
Industries 

Vamotiwala Chemical Industries is estab¬ 
lishing a protect at MI DC Mahad i n Riigad, 
Maharashtra, tornsnufacture l.OOOipaof 
glycd ether and ethylene oxide conden- 
uie emulsifter, 600 tpa of vinyl tulphone 
and 3,000 ipsof ethyl scetaie which have 
applicaiions in oil, lesiber, paint, cos¬ 
metic, lubricant. dye, bulk drug, fertiliser, 
rubber and textile indusiries. The com¬ 
pany has already commissioned the firM 
phase of the project involving the manu- 
faciure of glycol ether and cihylene oxide 
condensate emulsifier and has earned cash 
profits of Ks 15.53 lakh on a turnover of 
Rs 165.52 lakh in the first six months of 
phase I of produaion. Commercial pro¬ 
duction of Ihe other products is to com¬ 
mence by cbe Iasi quarter of 1993. The 
company has signed an MOU with Schell 
Chemicals for exporting upio60percent 
of the production of vinyl sulphone and 
ethyl acetare. Sales turnover in the next 
three yean based on 60.75 and 90 per 
cent capacity utilissiion are projected at 
Rs 1.190 likh. Rs i .468 lakh and Rs i ,786 
lakh. To part finance the cost of the project 
at Rs639 lakh, the company ixenicnng the 
capital market with a public issue of 
30,00,000 equity shares of Rs 10 each for 
cash at par aggregating Rs 300 lakb. The 
remaining portion of Rs 339 lakh is being 
taken care of by the promoters’ contribu¬ 
tion (Rs 160 lakh), term loans from banks 

(Rs 79 lakh), hire purchase (Rs 7$ lokh) 
and state subsidy (Rs 25 lakh}. Tbe issue 
which opens on July 27 is icad-maniged 
by SBI Capital Markets and Dank of 
Ekroda lusting of ihe shares at Bombay, 
Ahmedibod and Delhi slock exchanges 
Will be done. 
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1 (2) Figuics in brackeis deswie perceouge ^oriaiioAs ovet ibe eomparoMc period of ihe previous ^r. 
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Cai^tta Diary 

AM 


Poor P C MahaUuiobis. The Professor, whose centenary is currently 
being celebrated with much demureness, had lost his way. He read his 
people wrong and constructed an autarkic model which made no 
reference to the foreign sector. It was therefore bound to come a cropper. 
It duty did There was, for some subsequent time, much confusion, but 
all is welt that ends weH we now belongs inaltentAly, to an international 
economic system. How does ir matter if we are one hundred 
thirty-fourth in a class of one hundred seventy-three ? 


camd'baMcn. AcMoblc iMOfnOiiort of 


AN AnKrioii bank ftaiokning bare had 
link reapect for the couwfy*a lawa. A diner 
maihod i*aa enployed by It fbr ncovcrUii 
money it had advan^ 10 custonien ill aae 
the latter deCiulted on dve imulmeflti; it 
would aar private poona after the offending 
parUea, Indian Qvil and crinrna] precadure 
codca be hanged. Even a few yean ago. there 
would hardly be any defender of the manner 
the bank had gone about; on the conitary, had 
ihe matter been r ep orte d in ihe prcaa. leaen 
wouldflcodncwipeperofnoeaurgingrevoca* 
lion of the bank *a liceiKt. At leant no Indian 
citiKn would go public in defence of the 
bank'a conduct. We however new live in a 
dlffereni ambience. A conirlbuncn in a daily 
paper had mildly oibased the bank's lakJng 
the lawleea rouie, which, it was suggested, 
wBi a duilenge lo the country’s sovereignty. 
The reaction 10 the published piece la ftabber* 
gasting. Several angry leiieis have been ad* 
dicSMd M> the paper. It is evkieotly ksr* 
m^iejirloai tidsa a foreign bank. more ao, an 
Amencan bank. If it had enpged pnvaie 
goona to reeewar itt money, h had doneaiolly 
good thing, why should it be hamstrufigl^ the 
I ugubhous proccraes of Indian legal ify ? That 
bank epiiorniaes efTiciency; efficiency means 
maintenance ofa high marginorptoTi, which 
is contingent upon cdleering outsanding re* 
ceivtblea on achedule. For achieving that 
objective, the bank was entitled to take re* 
course to whaievcr (aocadure It regvdcd 
best, and let not the wretched government 
daretointerfareoAthegroundof silly legality. 
Would that fcreignbaiA-^MK of the leading 
banks in the worl^^-be expected to pattern 
iBdf after the habitually*loBfr*maldng, pro¬ 
verbially inefficient nationalised banks in 
this country? Did nor the editor of a respon* 
sible newspaper have better things to do than 
print such crap libelling sainUy foreigners? 
Patrioiiira, who docs not knew, is the last 
refuge of Mou ndr el s. 

Tbis is of course Inveeied jingoism. For¬ 
eigners, right for wrong, or, rather, fcaeigneis 
can never be wrong, uiey ate by definuon 
right. The episode illustrates a remarkable 
transition in the Indran middle dassmind^i. 
Pnde in the country has been suhtiituiedby a 
difTereni variant of emotion, pride in the 
surrender of the country* I dignity to foreign 


tikiaehaags in aril tude would be 10 pul rt down 
lotbesirida globalisKioQhaiiBadeinraEeot 

S an The countrymen have been fully 
enliacd Tbey arc liberated from pan hang¬ 
ups. *nicy are no longer intercaied in denar* 
oti t^nauonal bwrioscr entities ih cy droo n 
efficieocy, «)d donor OK whether the 
they have choun carries a home or foreign 
mark. Tbe shibboleth of poliucal or 
economic sovereignty they are able to 
racogmse.ianoume.aajuBiihai What, after 
all. IS Ihe bmc deneni in tew eraig nty? We 
want 10 be autonorittua so aa to be eok to 
aaerase frady oiaji^gmeat on how lo reach 
a better base of material welfare. If 
globsliiaticn hd|s us to reach that goal in (be 
fastest ponible nanner. wby bo&er about 
i ncaacnii d odMr detail s? The bed patriocaare 
surely ihoae adept at picking fera^ panics 
who know dieir job truly and well and who 
willpamoothdr kaowled^iows.’nMitaibe 
key u national pcoapcriiy. and. pleam, lai 
there be no si lly feraarka about the B«i India 
Company syndroDe. One wUhea ibai ilul 
conpany hid never kfo we ni^i dxn have 
by now AsplacedCbiDa fron ^ttaid pod* 
oon in die IrNemationai Monsraiy Fimd roa* 
ler. we would pcriiapa have even mads the 

K de in the fionoura list of the Worte 
vthpme/tt fteport. 

Bui one nosi be ter. first impresiona are 
generally deceptive, dr e m e rg e n c e of ibis 
mind^ei ia hardy die outcome (/ the goings 
on inreceni yaaie lerootastretch way ba^ 
and perhaps have m unbroken CMtitaiiiD 
with (he days of yoR. Thirty yean agch V S 
Naipaul had hii the ndloe the head: the cme 
for foreign products was not a stray aberia- 
tion.ii waaansbsorbing loial civiliaation.To 
suggest that this dvi Nation canc alive cniy 
aher the deparitfc cf (be Bniisb would be lo 
lake I ibenies with (he reali ty a i i always has 
been. Even when the freedom struggle was in 
full (htoole. and anti‘British sentimem was 
lepcnedky at i B height, a him of ambivtfeace 
marked me proceedings. Mod of the potcra* 
ks of patriotism was of com conducted in 
Engl bJi. This was so nor merely on acCDiAl of 
the absence ofanyobviousorhcrNngiB franca 
whkh cDuW have brought logethcr on a com¬ 
mon piaiform orafcra and pomifictton from 


Biadtffaan i paw ofitecDgBBy. Tteitekmal 
leaders had ahainad the evRted poaldcBS 
they did largely beause they took to Eagllah 
as a duck takes io water. pnffoieAcy in the 
q uecn *s language was the c^tal asset which 
utakfwtote ihdr social autus They wera 
fierce pamott, buiconforrDed,equaUy Bercdy, 
10 ibe inqxrial etboa of chord and ben 
hazoni O D Biria nagged and nagged ■ 
Mahatma Gandht in order lo paisuade himlo 
endorse the boycon of Lamaahlra textiles 
Osnfliiji however had 11 ide i I lusioo; the task, 
he knew, was hopdesa. few MingCongreaa 
households would tMke sny bones noui 
pcasesaing two sets of apps^-*'ibe khadi 
gsrb for awadashi meeting and imporod 
finery far nomial perambulKiona. The dl- 
etommy was refleoed once more in the on* 
againofr-agairi enempta to Introduce probibi* 
ticn on a valurKary baaia: leaden wo^ lake 
ite teetotaller's oath, but for Ow Mfca of 
puNic relaticns; ii did not Dead to ba taken 
aerioi^y. nor need it lower one's thint for 
foreign whisky. True, exceptions Ilka 
JawaharUI Nehru thought whisky lo be a 
barbarian drink; they chose wjnea instead, 
Rhine or Moiiel. 

Schdan have si ncc unleashed the propoal* 
tioQ that nstionaiiMn i isdf was an imported 
product. It came ariih the British. 'Hie ideol* 
ogy of netiCAhood bad spparenUy not boih* 
tied lodiens in the past. TlMy knew of kings 
and empirs: they ware alto conveiaani with 
the laality ihai kifp and emperon, or tbdr 
local fcpftafnmivri. would, from time to 
tine, dccMod Iributca. which have to be paid 
with expaditice wtaievcr the rcHilting strain 
»dai1y living The occasional appsarancaof 
a royal preatnea noiKihcleas belonged to iha 
gears of a oaniral law; it was sken in ife 
stride. Oiherwiaa Indiam were accuammad K> 
stfvive 00 a miniature scale; the village waa 
the basic unii of nial existenca, even the 
felknva ecrem the ditch or canal or rivuM 
wtra deemed lobe foreigneis Indue covne, 
adistinction waa sought to be made beiwacn 
ruA-Qf*ihe*iBill fa r eig neci and those whOk 
arriving on honcback, demanded iribuie and 
subjugation. This waa the begintung of the 
•deotination of royalty with the exouc pres¬ 
ence. The Hinduki^ waipriMo/bcira range 
of moumains, but ii alto gradually came to 
comcec an sdvanci ng array, bands of foreign 
intruders who in ipn^rl ihemselvea, but not 
too intensely. Th^ wouid-be*roysl feraign 
parties wotM perhaps appoint a local tax* 
Gdllector, and withdraw. The social distance 
led enchantment to the view. The Hinduki^ 
to be a formidtble barrier. It became 
the virtual leissti-pesstr for entry into our 
plains and torains. 11 soon became a fixation 
too* I tindukush lets in the toreignera, whoara 
kingly and baivlsome, who possess superior 
arts and superior graces, who are worthy 
enough to dominate ib. and are therefora 
CACI tied todominaie us. Di i by bil, Ihe humble 
villsp folk, ml lions of them, occupying hun* 
dreds of iboussnd& of hsmieis which com¬ 
prised IikUs. slipped into s frsma of raiml 
bcaoticd by the craze fer foreign species: 
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wlnevar irmvd from mom Ihe llnidukush 
mere divine end twere w be ft(x»««d with 
open iniis end gift cheques. !n lieu, ihese 
vwtocs would leitch us civj lisMon snd effi* 
doicy. 

On c*di occMiOft. (hose who ame in 
coAtfiniwd s new tupentruciure. Most of the 
11 me, they hid little tfouble In coping with ihe 
oM superstructure. The latter perhaps diain* 
tegmed forbioiogical reasons; aomtimsaome 
muade power had to Oe deployed to make ii 
aee reason and liquidate itself. Here and 
ibere. the Mpeniructure would assume the 
foeni of a mighty empire. It w«s however 
always a hot country, and large maaacsexpe* 
rienced dlfTiculiy in maintaining their 
InMnaculaieneaa for any length of time Ihis 
made it easy going-><ir sl»K one say, easy 
cotrdng-^for every frodi h unch of fcecigners. 
For generations on end, the inbahlianta in the 
nmneen little village unis went through a 
onrem etperience The forogneia ame, 
OMM, ever came; they came, but they kept 
tbdr diaiwce, they did nn bother lo get 
a«imilated. That helped to suaiain the ro> 
raaniic notiona the villagers cherished shout 
foreignen. Poreignera were god. they were 
uaRadiahk. It waa iK)t possible to attain 
godlineas that disrlnguisbed the alien visi* 
son, but there wm no harm dying; our fore* 
bears thertfors desperately emulated the for* 
eignen even while the laiier eiiractsd, wa 
agenft, the eaxea due to them. 

Throughout hisdiry. in the eye of the n»> 
Usa-bom, foceigners retained their dazrle 
aod glanxMr. A smattering amongst them 
inier-mrried with the nanves, became aptw* 
tatea, or through other accidents lost their 
CMK. Ibank g^neas. a hard awe was how* 
anral ways there toe naure Ihe permanence of 
prlstinaquaSibcsihat defined feigners For* 
elgtKts, it wts held as axiomatic, were 
at^erior lo you and me, they arrived, unfail* 
Ingly* inorder tod I gM out ofthequagmite we 
b^tually sank in, they arrived to teach us 
cMlisation. sometimes they arrived to make 
ua aware, in the manner of, a Max Mueller, 
that we once had a dviliiaitcn, or in the 
mannerofcKhcn to aaaw us ihet we hade«en 
ponopaphy in those wondrous days of yore 
Ihis. then, is the easertnal point to stress: 
uiilmfamtgneri vened it, we refused to take 
oo^saoce of our hisKiry. Our geograph y too 
has conaistenrty been what foreignen de* 
ddadto make ^ it. 

Since has is a form of love, we have been 
wont toexperience periodical boutsof paih> 
tisra. Ihe latter hardly ever look ihe form d 
xenophobia though the ambience was of 
afternoon cricket in the village green In any 
event, the naiioflal ism whi^ inundated the 
Indians In the sacond half of the I9ih 
century and the first half of the 20 di wasan 
irapofWd prrjdud too, impeccsibly forvign- 
mra. NatloTMlism became cespcaable be¬ 
cause it had foreign pedigree, the relevant 
cOKcpts were Mfkd from ihe books and 
journals shipped every week from Fngland 
Where would we be if our dear adversaries 
our maaiets, had not taught us about nations 


and oHlMliiies or ten wa^itto Mid 
Acn-antigDnisbc rdOMrmhipi? ft is they who 
made our pamobc day We got to know from 
them about the Rosion Ka*farty; we have 
never tired of the dkhe * bo taxation widKM 
reccMRsnon' et«r since. We siuffcd our- 
Mwes with Hobbes, Locke. CCRSeand Oicry. 
Wc got equally fasonated by tbe Irish qus* 
bOD. what with Parnell and M^weeoy and 
the Sinn Fein. The rok models were there; 
we only dipped iniothe assigned toks, roks 
assign^ by us for ouraelves. And dtoM wv 
not be boo r St . did not cut yout^ then, whde 
returning frao ihdr digs at Oxfdid or Cm* 
bridge, bring in the early shipments of Lmin 
aik Hakufii n and Lunadianky? We woe. in 
all saaaooa, the cchc^ never the voice. 

There is liitk point therefcee in taking 
umbrage at the current phase of the head* 
ovef'hceh love affair with fi^gn pioduca 
and poduciioni. It is neiiher an abetmion 
nor a temporary situatioo; it iaceM>ra(jcn. in 
Ota unique, inimitable flyk. of our return to 
roots. Should a whiiT of acepneisw begin K» 
aaaail you. pteaac look up the UpanUhads, it 
is all there in the learned books. Horn die 
tiroe of the Aryars. we have stuck to our 
gmuod the home is the univene, and vke 
vena Wc adore fottagom. foreign ideas, 
foreign gP^ foreign masaem Whatever its 
superfIculiiMs, the needon woveme n c wns 
00 deviation Much c» Mually be said in 
defence of ite theory that the Ncticv>Garidhis 
were pr ef erred as p» *ind e p en d eo cc royalty 


beowK, anieB | M the mbonaf toa^rMp. 
they provided m appearance of belog the 
moai foretpu and were accordingly « the 
receiving end of the mas admiratioo. The 
Nehru *Gantihr5 belonged, and yet did not: 
they were remoie, superior, foreign. They 
proffered Jove fbr Ac countrymen, and ytt 
could not be more condescending to them. 
That wv Ae hallmark d pedigree; country* 
men learnt to swoon ai ther feel. 

Poor P C Mshalancbis. The Piofessor, 
whose centenary i scurrcni ly bci ng celebrated 
with much dereureneas, had lost his way He 
look the leaden—and the paopta-^f this 
oouoiry at their face value. Whether he had 
c o me across F'eldman before he decided lo 
coftitrua his four*scaor growth model is 
htfdly of any impurtaner. what is lulevant is 
that he read hi s pcopk wrong and consiructed 
H autarkic modd It was a dosed system. 
^TOwA was supposed lo explode from Oui d 
n i f only ib severe conditionoliiiex, indudi ng 
theone about coniinuing to produce machines 
which would produce other machines, were 
adhered to. What a scandal, the model nude 
no reference to the foreign sector. It was 
iheiefOR bound tocome acropper. It duly did. 
There wis for some subsequent time, much 
confusion, but all is well that ends well, we 
now belong, inalienaMy, to an iniemaiional 
eccBtcmic system. How docs it maticr if we 
are one hundred i hirty-fourth in a dassofone 
hunAed seveiMy*ihree? 
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The serious ^awbocks of devdopment plans drawn up by the Central or state 
SO^mments have long been recoTused . This awareness has been accompanied 
by a generar acceptance that decentralised plamins, properly conceived and 
vnplemented, 1$ far better equipped to achieve equitable growth by being more 
responsive to local problems and needs. 

The cenual ptipose of this timely study is to develop a general theoreticat 
perspective based on a review of the actual experience of decentralised planning 
in the state of Kamatdca. one of (he first to implement this strategy 
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COMMENTARY 


^The Iksk Ahead*: More Empty Boxes 

K 5 KriBhruswamy 

The finance ministry‘s discussion paper on ecortomic reform is a 
document of (he mandarins who are confident that no matter what 
happens to other people or elsewhere in the country, they are firmly 
established in the seats of power and therefore can call the shots, 
regardless of who or which party constitutes the elected government. 


A PRIMARY feahire of Kareiralu IUo*s 
govemn>ei)t the announccnKni of major 
policy deciaionss or of Imponani vir^^on 
ibe government’s position, in the 
imerregnumberween parUameni sessions. 
This applies to the finance ministry moch 
more than to the otheis, though all of there 
are w ndi ng to do so more or less regularf y. 
Consequently the release of the govern* 
ment ’ s d iacusaion paper on * Pconomi c Re¬ 
form: Two Yean Afterand the Task Ahead’ 
(by Moniek Singh AhluwBlia’^)8orTK days 
back entirely eonforres toevrreni practice 
Apart from other things it also indicates the 
dominance gained by the hureaucrecy in 
matters of p^icy forreulabon. 

The diacusaion paper contains no sur¬ 
prises of any kind» nor does it throw any 
clearer light on the country’a recdigm*icmi 
prospects. Like all government staiemcnts 
the goals it sets out in general terms arc as 
unexceptionable as motherhood and ’dal- 
fotl*, Rut what follows bears little relation¬ 
ship to the profound siatemeni that “ihe 
on ly d urehle solut ion to ihe cure of poverty 
issustiined growth of incomes and cmploy- 
mentt in agriculiun.*, In industry and >n 
services”. The preamble goes on to taik 
about additional investmeitt In ferrm, in 
infrastructure, in manufacturing Industry 
and "BbovealLIn people” This has been the 
government's refrain for some lime now, 
and has become somewhat louder after the 
HumanDevel<rpmentPepon. demon¬ 
strated hmv poorly India has done in com- 
patlson with other countnes in providing 
the essentialsoflife to the people. It has also 
been sanctified now by the urging of the 
World Rank that more needs to be done in 
the areas of education and public health, 
especially by the government. For the rest 
the paper hardly coma!ns anything that has 
not bitn discussed threadbare in the last 
two years. The obvious inference is that this 
is all pert of sn arranged set of rices end 
ceremonies to be carried out before the 
government goes again to the IMF and the 
World Bank for the next *nsialmcni of 
'exceptional (Inandrig’. 

The Reform Agenda for the next three 
yean set down in Section III of the discus¬ 
sion pepei exhibits the same order of priori- 
ties ■» before with one minor difference 


Between the top priorities of fiMSI eonaot I- 
dation and finandal sector reform, seven 
brief paragraphs have been Inierpoeed on 
the important subjects of human resource 
development and employment and poverty 
^ leviaiion, When orte turns eagerl y to these 
paragraphs to see what these progranoes 
mean, one is nni just asionlshed but de¬ 
pressed by their inanity. We are told in I 
acnousnessthai we musi spend much higher 
shares of dw budgets for education and 
health, on primary education, baaac health 
care and women aod children welRee. The 
paper does nor say that the aharca of educa¬ 
tion aod heal ih cipendi cures as a proportion 
of total public expenditure should gr> up; 
but only that out of whatever amount is 
provided for these purposes in the budget, 
more should be spent on primary eduadon, 
basic herdth care and women and children 
wclfara There IS 00 recognition of the faci 
that over the yean budgetary provisions for 
these items hove been drastically reducedio 
real terms; and given the immensity of the 
tasks ahead, minor rcarrangemcnia withi n a 
scanty budget allocation seem hardly worth 
the name of determined effort at human 
resource devciopmeni. There is no disput¬ 
ing the fact ihai primary education and 
basic health care have to be accorded a 
higher priority.asthcdtscuasionpuper says. 
But to believe that vnih better targeting of 
pt^lic expenditure and no substantial in¬ 
crease in total resource allocaiinn for hu¬ 
man resource development, we can reach 
the goalsihai we ougN to have reached long 
back is to indulge in fancy. 

Even these brief sraieanenis suffer from 
t he obsessive concern of iStosc I n diarge of 
government to make beneficianes pay for 
the services provided to them. Obviotoly 
public education and health services cannot 
be free for the rich and the poor alike, and 
there isooquestion but that fees should be 
chergud to these who era pel pably capable 
of pay i Dg. Bui this is side-irarting ihe mai n 
issue of what the overall responsibility of 
the govemmeoi should be in this area, Ibe 
section on human resource dcvdopmcni 
ends with the pregoam observation ihK 
‘privaie providers must he cnuwragcd to 
supplement public provaion”. Again one 
can recoffuxe that in both educailon and 


health services not everything can be or 
need be done by the public sector. But if 
private enterprise ia to run schools and 
colleges and hospitala aod dlagnoaric cen¬ 
tres, the state has the responsibility to en¬ 
sure that private agencies do not become a 
means of ruthless exploitation of the needy. 
The ongoing dispute a^out capitation-fee 
insiiiuiioftsand five-star hospitals charging 
unconscionable amounts for diagnoais or 
treatment are procf enough of whai the 
private sector is likely to do in these amea, 
which are typicalJy unsuitable for market- 
oriented M>luuons. 

In a similar fashion the two pangnpha 
on employmeni and poverty idleviition 
(paragmplU 5 4 end S5) are i ndicati ve of the 
con^accnce with which there aerious ta- 
auea are viewed in the miniatry of rmenco. 
A matter that has been repeatedly broughl 
up in diKussions of development policy ia 
the difficulty of CASunni aimulianeouely i 
ripd and sustained growth of both output 
and employment. Our own experience in 
the conimodiiy-producing areoe in Irtdie li 
indicative of this. Even more, the chronic 
problem of unemployment that ihe devel¬ 
oped countries are facing underlinee the 
exireordinary difnculiy of ensuring eus- 
laincd growth ofemploymcni with the lag 
in human resource devulopment that we 
have, the problem of creeling additional 
employment opporiuniiies in the cnniexi of 
impori of highi y capi tal -1 niensi ve technolo¬ 
gies isall the mcee complicated. f)ne would 
have thought ihai this section deserved 
something more ihan a rehash of IRDP and 
the iawaher Roxgar Yujena. Rut that is all 
there is; and a ftcr i hat wv arc back to ’ better 
largcting’ as the ultimate solution! 

What about agriculture, which has been 
crying for greater attention? Once again we 
have the standard prescription: public in¬ 
vestment in agriculture-related infrastruc¬ 
ture should be increased; this can happen 
only if the huge subsidies being provided 
for water, electricity and reriilirersarc con¬ 
tained. This according to the discussion 
paper ’is the key’. Wc are back to a repeti¬ 
tion of making beneftcianes pay and cut¬ 
ting out the various subsidies from the 
budget, Ruithe link between doing this and 
i ncrea.si ng i nvestment i n agri cu It ure-rel ated 
infresiniciure is not obvious. After all isoot 
thu mein purpose of reducing or removing 
subsidies to ^ing down the fiscal deficit to 
around 5 per cent of GDP by 19dd-97? 

Unless one accepts the finance mlnisuy's 

hr^ that better tax adminisiration and 
greater honesty amongst tax payers will 
au lonu liuaiiy enlarge la x y i elds in a greater 
measure than Ihe growth in GDP, there isno 
guarani cc that agriculiural invcsimeni in 
the public sector can be stepped up merely 
on the strength of levying user chargee In 
irrigaiicih. etc. 
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TiH only ate aMMoad mpomtnHty 
^acad M tbe poM Ic Mor it to upgrade dw 
quality of raeeuch end eirteftsion support. 
Bven here the wording of the doeumeot is 
such «s to leave in doubt the precise nie the 
public sector hu to play. We then have the 
expected call for more private invesimem 
in die agricul luial sector, and the chan ges in 
government policy which should be under* 
taken to make this pomible. However, de* 
Spile ail the planning that we have had since 
independence the bulk of agricultural In* 
vestment has always been private invest- 
ment—millions of medium and small 
fifTMti who have for the meet pen provided 
the neceesary savings or borrowed. DespiK 
the extension of the cooperative credit and 
commercial banking networks, the poorer 
ftnne.ra have rarely benefited from instiiu* 
riotial credit and have depended on the local 
moneylenders. When the government now 
•ays ibat privsie investment in agriculture 
will have to be resurreaerl. the question 
aatunlly arises how and by whom^ bke 
•veryitungelae agriculture is to be global ised 
and export opportunities operted up under 
the new regime. Since in all likelihood the 
government will also subacribetothe Dunkef 
proposals, one may perhaps also expea 
corporsiions which have psiented their bio* 
icdinologicsl products wanting to invest in 
agriculture in I ndia. To the poiiey-makers in 
Delht, who are fascinated by tiieir macro¬ 
economic models, all this is fine as long as 
ibera is a net addition to agricuJiural invest* 
meal and ihe iniroduciion of new technolo¬ 
gies to raise farm productivity. But these 


WOl f#riiahly atm a eea-dnafa in tiK 
agrarico factor. Mth unpredictable come* 
qoeooeaon exiscii^ famiBn. Tlxy will also 
mean tbe comnierQali^ilcio of agriculture 
in a Dinner that b not necnavi I j conducive 
to greater employmeM ia that scoor 
Thus when one looks fer new diiecriona 
of action in vital areas aflecting education, 
health, employmeoi and food security of the 
people the discusskn paper throws little 
light on what the government I mends to do. 
As for other areas—namely. Jisdl reform, 
rinandal seaor reform, trade and foreign 
exchange pci icy and indisirial pol icy—there 
ii merel y the statement that we coorinuc to 
move along Che same road. This has become 
so mudi of a worship of the markee and the 
private sector and a denigration ofihe pub¬ 
lic sector that there la hardly anything new 
ihat can be said about it. In the grand style 
of the non-inairutional and ahistooc posi- 
tivistt, the political and social iransfoima- 
fiona that have occurred in India aa well as 
oubida in the last two years have been 
blissfully ignored. One has the lurking sus¬ 
picion that this is really a document of the 
mandari ns who are confideni ihai oo matter 
what happens to other people or elsewhere 
in the country, they are nmtiyesiabliabed in 
the seats of power and therefore can calf the 
shots, regardless of wbo or which ptaty 
conwitutea the elacied government . Aa long 
■s this lasts, the uaenployed, underprivi¬ 
leged and the poor have to be saicsTied vrith 
such ‘irickle^Sown* benefits as come their 
way in the wake of the so-called policiee of 
liberalisation and globalisatimi. 


NEW DELHI 

The Scam and Economic Reform 

BM 

It is, of course, essential to lake stringent action against those guilty of 
fraud and corruption, but it is the so-called economic reform 
programme of the Narasimha Rao government which needs to be 
questioned squarely in the light of the stock market scam and its impact 
on the economy and polity. 


AS the probe into the great stock market 
scam by the Joint Parhamentary Commti- 
tee (JPC) proceeded, its policy and politi¬ 
cal dimensions were bound losurface more 
and more sharply. The charge that ibe 
prime minister himself accepted taimed 
money from llanhad Mehle le exchu^ 
for his' bl e&<n p! has yet to be proved. Hut 

50 arc Ihe charges against Harshad Mehta 
for his part as the principal accused m the 
scam. The ramificotions of the scam have 

51 i 1110 unfold full y Wi 11 the J PC be able to 
unravel the full story and reveal the whole 
truth behind it is yet lo be seen Vk pos¬ 


tures and laaiea, all too familiar, adopted 
by Narasimha Rao to fight 'politicaUy’ tbe 
charge levelled agaitw him by Hanhad 
Mehfa must, however, make miners ex¬ 
tremely iniractaMe end cpmplex for tbe 
JPC. In Its draft report prepared before tbe 
rc veUtioAS by I Tarahad Mehla;lhe JPC had 
confirmed financial iffcgiriarit ies on a large 
scale. It had ^so taken due note of the 
infringement of rules and regulntions by 
vinous agencies and high officials and 
rainisten of the govemmeH in order u> 
arrange the Bow cJ public funds fnr specu¬ 
lative ttadi ng by brokers on the stock mar- 


kcit. If, how e v e r, ttieeiock neteaciim la 
looked upon aa only the hBidiwork ^bro¬ 
kers. wo^og io cdlusion with aotne cor¬ 
rupt bank maaagen, bureaucrats and poli¬ 
ticians i n the govern ment, the JPC will tell 
on1 y hal f tbe story of the scam—its surface 
manifeatatione rather than its far more 
potent inner impulses. 

The depositions hefr^e the JPC have 
been tevealing of the genesis of the stock 
nurkei scam, iis nature and dimensions as 
well as the policy environment in which il 
flourished. 'The evidence of ihe former 
Reserve Bank governor R Venkitaramonan, 
for instajKc, showed i hat the off! cial stance 
ihai the seam was an aberration, a case of 
fraud by some dever and uiwcrupulous 
individoali. was totally lacking in convic¬ 
tion. The fact that the stock market scam 
erupted shortly before the presentation of 
the bud get for 1992-9^, as has been pointed 
oui by Marahad Mehta in hisstaiementiMi 
payioent of slush iDoncy to the prime min¬ 
ister, was not something fortuitous. R 
Venkiiartmonan specifically told ihe JPC 
that he had informed the finance mimsier 
about the irregularities in December 1991, 
bui he was advised not lo take any action 
because of the impending budget. The bud¬ 
get, when prescnied. gave a big boost lo 
speculative activity in the financial mar¬ 
kets. Tbe finance minister was obviously 
anxious not to do anything ai ihai juncture 
which would give the 'wrong signals* on 
the economic policies of the government. 
The moai importani announcement lo the 
budget, which acted asthccaialysi for the 
speculative spree, was that itocks and 
shares wou Id hence forth enj oy prefere ntlal 
fiscal treatment as producive assets in 
respect of wealth and capital gains taxes. 
The budget also launched a massive 'op¬ 
eration whitewash' foe black money which 
was so designed that black money hoards, 
along with the genuine savings of individu¬ 
als and surplusea of corporations, would 
flow into Ihe stock markets to gamer large 
profits. Side by aide, comm^al banka 
sod financial jnstiimions were preaaad to 
adopt what was pompousi y coli ^' Inaova - 
live' methods of enhancing their profit- 
abi lily even as they were e xpected to scale 
down the funding of productive activity, 
especial I y In the priority secton of agricul - 
lore, small industry and so on. The 
natiooalised banks were under pressure to 
somehow increase their proTitability and 
resorted to circumventing rules and Ade¬ 
lines—which was not only worked at but 
actually encouraged by Ihe Reserve Bank 
and the finance ministry. 

Among the mcM important of such prac¬ 
tices was the use of bankeni' recei ptsby the 
brokers to reise funds for their stock mac- 
ket operations This waa i ha aianlng poiM 
fbr the coJlualon between banka and bro¬ 
kers on • gigantic acala. Significantiy, tbe 
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EcpsoaK aad Pettte ^ly ^ 



RcMrve auk mt Advtiad ^ tfK flMM 
mioiMry, M Im* ko«B admiitB^ by R 
VenkiiinmtMfi before the JFC. not (o 
Uke prC'emptivv ection agelut the Bank 
of Kara4, Bank of Matfun and Andhra 
Bank. 

The point is that over a period of time 
'normal busineaa prKticea'. at Harabad 
Mehta hai ^ten asaened, had developed^ 
in rceponie to govemmeni policiea and 
e neourageme nt, to uae public funda for the 
bf okera* atock market opentione. The 1992* 
$3 budget, framed to subserve the ainic- 
tural adjustment programme for the 
economy, gave a powerful stimulus to such 
praciicea. The 'guidelines* of the Reserve 
Rank ceased to matter R Venkiiaramanan 
sckAowIedged before the JPC that there 
were hi ghl y idverae reports against foreign 
banks, but no action could be taken be* 
cause the government was dependent on 
them to bring in bard currency deposits lo 
sustain import liberalisation as part of 
structural adjustmertt. 

The stock market scam has. therefore, to 
be directfy linked to the changes in eco* 
norak policiea. Even as the boom in stocks 
tnd shares fed the wild expectations of 
ordinary Invesron. it was financed mainly 
by the flow of black money and puMic 
funda into ^culative trading. At the same 
lime, the govemfMM. led by the finance 
minister, saw m the booming stock mar¬ 
kets evidence of the succcia of the new 
economic policies. The stock market scam 
cannot, iherefore. be explained in terms of 
a fii I ure of the moni loring system or lack of 
computers In banks because of trade union 
oppixiilort. The active panldpiiion in the 
scam of tbe foreign banka mocks at this 
reasoning. 

The brokers could not have played their 
games on the atock mackeia without the 
massive Row of public sector funds into 
atock markets. These funds were made 
available because srtraciive returns were 
promiKd and expected. Thla was tbe basil 
of the nexus between brokers snd manag- 
era of public financial instiiutionsaad core* 
merdal underiakings and. of course, the 
polleidansat the very top. If personal gains 
were made by those in high places in the 
government, this wu only lo be expected 
But the grand setf e on which it happened 
could not have been possible but for the 
aocioeconomi c and pol tiical env i ronment 
created by the scKSlIed economic reform 
programme launched by tbe government as 
soon as it had been formed in June 1991, 

Thcae who have a vested interest In the 
econoreic reform programme ere e worried 
lot these days. They have visibly lost their 
assurance and el an. Things have not worked 
as amooihly as they had hoped They are 
harassed by ihc spectre of politial insia* 
billty even as the much applauded reform 
measures, handed down oy the foreign 


crediiors. are becaoiag* OMe tnd more 
difGeoU for (he govamaeot lolmplemem. 
A concerted elTort is being mounted to 
salvage tbe reform prog ram m e from the 
debris of the scam, even as senior manag* 
ers of banks and public sector uadcriak* 
inp, bureaoents snd even a few mjaistecs 
are sought to be held to account. As pan of 
this sRitegy, Narasimha Rao would have 
to throw out a eumber of senior minisiers 
aa well aa top bureaucrats, but has neither 
the power nor the inclinatioQ to undenake 
this job even as his own position in office 
has become uncertain. 

It is, of course, necessary to take strin¬ 
gent action agunst individuals guilty of 
fraud, corruption snd misappropriation of 
public money, though in the prevsiling 
sodd and political environm en t oitc may 
be sure that many cf the ofTenders will 
escape punishment. Bui it is the policy 
preacripitoneofihe government which have 
to be qucsiioned squarely in the light of the 
stock market scam sad iia in^met oa the 
economy and polity. It is not only la respect 
of the financisl seooe that the adventurous 
course adopted by the gov ernme nt in June 
1991 has shown such ugly results aoqukkly. 
ThefailurtisstirkallsJong the line for the 
ecorwmy. The left parties and their allies 
must respond to this challenge adequately. 
They must not allow theoselves to be 
befuddled by the ant ICS of the Rao camp. It 
la smuiiiig that the prime minister, who 
had remai ned smugly unmoved by the com* 


iMAal tbrent after tbe dcoofition of the 
Babri iBstjld and bad eves aaaumed re* 
sponsl bi I i ty for bui I dj ng the Ran temple at 
the dispu ted site. I s now cel ling for snail* 
out fighi against the HJl*. 
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Who Needs 10,000 of Private 
Power? 

Nimalya Roy 

The premise that an addition of38,000 MW is required during the 
Eighth Plan on which both the advocates and opponents of 
privatisation bast their respective cases is faulty because the shortage 
of power is mainly because the performance of the power sector has 
not received due attention. 

THB Eighlh Plin envisages s net addition out low peakAapeaiy ratio of 0.64 wc 
to the Indian grid of M.OOO MW, This is could not meet the peak load and left a 
SGcepted by all. The debate is about the shortage of 16.7 per ccni in I0fl9*d0. So» 
reode of financing. The govenunent'a plea ihe shortage (rfptwer andenergy it not due 
is clear and aim^e: it has rooiMy only to (olackofadequate general!ngcapadty. hut 
inatall 28,000 MW, the remaining 10,000 due lo poor perfomance of our power 
MW have to be financed from private sector. Surprisingly, ii is never boldly ac* 
(doRKstic and foreign) source s.OppotKMs cepted and our plaruien iry to bridge the 
think this move will atpple our power demand'Supplygi^hyinttlliBg more gen* 
aecior. eming units. 

But do we need 38,000 MW at all? How L<i us come hack to bow much IC: la 
much will be the peak load (PL) at the end 

of the Eighth Plan? (Thia note talka ottly TAiu 1: Pla 

about ‘pewer' to make it aimnle, and alao ‘ 

l>ecauKpow«tho,use(ippra<imildyl7 

for«»fiB»i<dilTe«nMim»t.ydifre«n( Iw'pLmuM) 6 

groupa. Since the demand foreewa vary x^ow Kenario 5 perceM OR) 
mher widely which one is lobe folimved? Po^«r Survey 49278 7 

For a realistic forecast, lei us look at the Power Survey 
actual demand at present. In 1969*90. the Po««r Survey 

end of the Seventh Plan that is, the peak working Oiovu on Power 8 

loedaerved was 33,850 MW Conaidering — 

a peakshoruge of nearly 17 percent, the * 1994-95w«nrigiiiidljridMditledieheiAihe 
unrestricted peak demand was around si centre it luMkhificd lo I996'97 
40,500 MW. In 1990*91, Ihe unrcairicted 

peak demand was only 44,000 MW. ^ ' 

We can now see from Table 1 that i he low , ^2 

scenario of National Power Plan (NPP) __ 

fooxatiabDOMoatchei the actual demand. Demand (tbowwd MW) 42.6 

According to ihii forecast, our peak load Dcauad mei (tbeuuad MW} 42.6 
demand iD 1994*95 (Ihe end of the earlier imikda^iy (thotwtadMW) S6.7 
Bighfli Plan) will be 60,790 MW So. Puk/tep^iy 0.7S 

making allowance for two more years, the 

peak diemand at the end of the new Ei^th Nbrr Figures rounded off. 

Plan would be around 65,000 MW only. Oapbeiwcen demand lul supply wasnu 

How much installed capacity (IQ do wc *IV«ghihed»misab«Maiteadedrl.iias 

need to serve a peak load of 65,000 MW? and aun^y poaitioa 

Let ua look at the performance of some 

CEC B, UK was able to folly meet the peak 

demand of 42,000 MW with an installed — - 

capacity of56,700 MW. But in 1989.90, in ^ SeveotbPlM 

India we could nor ful ly meet a demand of (1989-90) 

40,500 MW with an 1C of 60,500 MW. - 

Alao, the demand in En^and slowly in* Dotneadc 16.0 

creased 1982 onwards but no extra gener* CoamacUl 5,9 

ating units were added. It met the addi* Induacrial 46 3 

tionaldcmtnd partly by improving the peak Tnciion 2.4 

availability of the generating gniis and Agricultural 25.0 

e by iiDpona. J» peak/cspacity ratio 4.4 

and from 0.75 to 0.9. But even with .. 


needed to meet the peak demand of65.000 
MW in 1996*97. Even i f we take the lower 
peak/cipaciiy ratio of CEGB, I e, 0.75, wc 
need an 1C of 86,600 MW at the end of 
1996*97. Our 1C at Ihe end of March 1992 
was 69,350 MW. So. the required addi lion 
during the Eighth Plan comes to around 
17,500M W, MK the w^pi ng 38,000M W. 
Actually, if wc can improve the perfor¬ 
mance of our power aecior, there should be 
surplus funds with the ministry of power. 

Some may raise objecil one to myaaaump* 
lion of 65,000 MW peak lead. This esti¬ 
mate is based on NPP 1983 and should 
therefore be deemed as realistic. Take the 
lateai official aasumption. In its laieai re* 
pori the (TEA accepts the 14ih Power Sur¬ 
vey Forecast, according to which, the PL in 
1996-97 will be 73.650 MW (Table I). 
Considering a peak/capacity ratio of 0.75 
Ihe 1C should be 96,200 MW. Then we 
need 10 add only 28,850 MW. So, in this 
case al sc, ihc 10,000 M W of privs le power 
ianoisisll necessary. 

FriHD where then, docs this figure of 
3fl,000 MW—28,000 public and 10,000 


Tasu ]:PukLoad(MW) 


46976 69216 


42765 60790 


49278 78438 


1996 97 20IH-05 200607 


86437 

736.56 


83537 


* 1994-95 w« nrigimll jr s che dul e d to he in ihe end of Kighih Plen. but due to poll ilcnl I nsiabill ly 
al centre it hm shifted to 1996*97 

Table 2: CEOB.UK 



1982 

19fM 

1984 

1905 

1986 

Demand (tbouasod MW) 

42.6 

42,7 

436 

46.2 

45.1 

Dduod Bel (tboiaaad MW} 

42.6 

421 

42.2 

44.1 

45.1 

Imlkda^ly (thouaaad MW) 

56.7 

55.2 

54.75 

51.0 

51.1 

Peak/eapadiy 

0.75 

0.77 

0.6 

0.9 

0.88 


Warr Flguiea rounded off. « . . .n 

Oapberwceo deiittnd maI supply was nude by inpruling power from Scotland and Pranee. 

l^n^h Ihedab w about a dcade «kl. U is stall relevaal as ihoe WM no major change m deruand 

and aupfdy poeiOoa 

TAHa 3: CoNsuwmcM PATtuw i«r Coinmv in Oiiwlnt CAmcoaies 
_ (A U figura in p€rcrf%toget) 


Dotneadc 

Coa ti eUI 

Induacrial 

Tradion 

Agticuintnl 

Oihcra 


SeveMb Plae 
(1989-90) 

16.0 

5,9 

463 

2.4 
25.0 

4.4 


As per Uih BPS 
<1994-95) 

190 

6.1 

45.0 

2.4 
23.0 

4.5 


Projected Tenth Il»t 
(2006-07) 

22.0 

7.5 
460 

4.0 

14.0 

6.5 


Sourer CfiA 
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pfivate—<ome into iha picture? Actually it 
wM the projection of the Working Group 
on Power for Eighth Plan, conotinited by 
the Planning Commiiaion. which foreceai 
an abnoriDBlIy high Pt of 65,$40 MW in 
] 994 -95. The forecaat was later rejeaad by 
the CEA. The pcak/capaclty ratio based on 
(he Working Group report comes (o 0 627. 
quire high hy Indian standard. If we adc^ 
(his atanda rd for our gerKrating uni is, eve n 
with a 75,660 M W peak load considered by 
the CEA (which. I feel, is on the higher 
si dc) the total required IC in 1996-97 should 
be 89,060 MW. In that case. too. we need 
to add 19,700 MW only. That loo would 
leave a surplus fund with the minisiTy, 
leave alone the need for inviting private 
parties. 

In csiimaiing the power requirement 
above, various other t^ions available for 

UTTAR PRADESH 


THE Ksrshad Mehta saga may have yet 
falkn short of upaetting the national eoidli* 
briuffl. but it has had iu impact on the for* 
tunes of the UP Conarcsa. A further erosion 
in the panyS dwindling support base seems 
unavoidabk. 

After the Chandraswamy episode, whidi 
ended in a call by Dm so<alled sadhu to 
begin the temple consiruciion from the 
‘latbagriha’ of the diluted siie. the Muslims 
are incensed twice over, Ac the same tim< 
the Congmss's attempt to suireputiously win 
over Hindu vcaes through the Som Y^yi 
failed miserably. 

The vacuum created by ihecrosicA ^ sup* 


rcduciBg peak load and en ergy have aoi 
been considered. Our lo^ prerfiJe <aee Use 
Pifure) and cmaunpiion vend (Table 5) 
shows ample scope for * peak natiaaiBg*. In 
addittoft, vatiouseoergy oowervatlon met* 
surca can also bri eg down the peak load by 
a coaaidenble quaadry. Tbfether. it Is 
feasible to bring down ibe peak load by 10 
per eeat during the Eighth Plan. Cap^ry 
addiiioa. In that caae. can be reduced by 
8.000 MW. 

Our plaancn bad always triad lo bridge 
the gap between demand and supply of 
power aad eecr0 by pwtuag up more gea> 
ersbAg uoiis. Tbc p^acrivity of genent- 
ing units (peak availability, kwh/kw in¬ 
stalled, beat rate, etc) never rccaived much 
inportaaoe. N<nv alia the debate ia about 
the *colow of the cal', i e. wbo ia the 
fineader. and not about the miober of 
'cats' required 


port for the Congress d. houevet. aoi being 
filled by the BJP alone. A diflereni type of 
daimant ia the form of Mulayam Sii^h 
Ybdav is also oa the sceau TIb fOnner dnef 
miniRer is dm only winning new support 
amona the backwards aad Mi^ns. but also 
gaining the cmfideiKe of certain sections 
wUbin Che upper reaches of village sooety 
In some poclns of western UP. where the 
BJP had been successful ia perwniiiog the 
backward reidis, a drift back towards 
Mulayam’s pany is evident. Such instances 
have involved members of the backward bui 
dommani Indh coaununky. fkaruitiHam of 
a number Of upper caste power«bn>kerv 


mOa iBim ate> ^ alio pe^ aa. Tbms 
tecs are aboieepoadingtoibe lack of iirf» 
fiEseat space in either of the dommani 
parties. And in some cases the appeal of 
Hiaduevi is finding N difftcalt to transcend 
the real life comrndictiom of carte and other 
interettL 

fa accordaare with this shift. Mulnyem 
is also changing his poUikal rheiMic. In an 
apparent bid to go b^ond a tmdhioAal 
backwifd-Mtalim-dalii appeal, he tup- 
poried the Som Vkgya. llttt was accom* 
punied by «i oven cnluUnem of'sadhu* sup¬ 
port. wWch saw god-men of particularty the 
Eiawah bell issuing iiatemeoti in Mulayam 
Singh's favour, or late Mulaywn Singh bu 
also dropped all references to e masiid being 
bulk at Ayodhya. Instead the spot where the 
B^ri masiid once stood is now referied to 
as a disputed site Chandraswany's VHP* 
type scasemanu on 1 he nuMU r issue have not 
bttn condemned and in other uttciancei too 
Mulayam Sin^ Is trying to mia hit general 
polfiical apperi with an appeal to conser¬ 
vative Hindu sffUimenis. A soft line towards 
the CocipcH is also evident. espeotUy in the 
efforti to sidctuie the issue of the prime 
minitier's resignation over the Karshad 
Mehta disclosum. 

Armed with this rtratagy the $P>B5P com¬ 
bine li forging ahead of V ?Sin|li*i Janata 
Dal The Janata DaL. deipite some cooiiau* 
mg appeal among bbemls luid the more con¬ 
scious sections of *he backward caste and 
Muslim inteHigemsia. hu yet to break any 
signiHcani nov ground. The party*i Mandal 
Rath is not drawing the apect^ crowda 
Even taloo Vidav’s charisma is creating no 
more than a minor flvtiei aKl V P Singh 
has nM been abk to draw to Ismldf the ag¬ 
gressive. vocal type of forces (from within 
the same target social bas^ as Mulayam 
Singh has bero. 

But a MulQ«m Singh-BJP polarisatloo 
is not the only political poisibUUy in the 
staia The allemiioni of conuption involv¬ 
ing the prim e minister have once again lifted 
the morale of forces aipiring for a demo¬ 
cratic moMhsaiiOA. Recently the IPP gave 
a rennved call for all non-Muliyam Singh. 
anii-Congress, anti-BJP iMces to gel 
together on a movemcntal plmk. The ioHial 
nponse from parlies like the Jiuuita Dal is 
otcoureging, though sococUuiv conciaK has 
)et to materialise. The Lei parties still 
appear wary of criticising Mulayam Singh, 
TVy deplOfcd the Som Ykgya without, how- 
Mr. mentiorung Mulayam Singh's But 
the IPF has launched an ideological cam¬ 
paign on the issue. Besides questioning the 
TdMnce of suefa movas for any genuine 
secular plank, h has also crit kited the BSP 
for being a dalit pany and yet c^iulating 
to btihminical rhesoric on mwr/ issues. The 
IPF is also focusing on the irrierent ftigility 
of any iwnt towards i Congiets style revival 
with Mulayam as its centre. 

Besides the political aciivkies ii the top, 
a number of graai roots luist too are nowi 
coming to the fora A case d police Erirtg 
on peasants at Bithauli on ilw Uiefcrsov^ 
Siia^r road has once again highligliiid 


Mulayam Singh's New Tune 

Amarvnh Miara 


in Bn suempt to go beyond a tndilionat backward dass-MusHm- 
datU appeal, Mulayam Singh Y^dav supported Chandraswamy*s 
sO’CaiM Som >^ya and is adopting a line on the mandir-masjid 
controversy calculated to appeal to conservative Hindu sentiment. 
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anupwnmm tit nwH f n—>»ii4 
(CPM; October 3, im hotf trltl«Ttd ofT toc^ >a/>diaio*i O wWcb the Igwto 
^ikaJumest This time Itepewomsom imalcfcdlyeaiBimtlKbefaeuofiaMl 
otfUMini s pnceful ‘mte roko' to proteA Sikh brM who bed been previoiMly anaci* 
s^aiiut the hi|h*tundedflcu of the Luckoow ed. loosed ud tauen up by some ami- 
Dewlopment Authority <tDA). The LDA « socials. The Uoer ecrcosKASibly hoked with 
buying land from the pcaswis ai 2e>30 paise the afomeniiooed ncitH which is adivtly 
per sQuare feet and idlini it at Rs 95. Thb is iovoM lo ilktatty apfirapri«ii« and sdlii« 
beinidooewHhiheacti^conmWKeorihe vast irMiofiheforai reserve. Asaresuli. 
flats lo w iMneni and has been accompanied a paiilM tumpeo acooooiy has c o me up 
by a Mvcft damp^own on any protest. The with the cowi baetmt of tte police and the 
Janafa Dal and the IPF have picked up the admiiusiracion. IPf aciivisu recently cauthi 
iMueai>d Mahendra Sififh Tikait is coniem* some police personnel sneakit^ out illetal- 
plaiini hU owo action. The 1PF. through its ly Uted trees. In other instanca the police 
student wing. A ISA, is also currently prepar* it known to take regular sums of money 
ing for the propped autumn march of fremsome big Sikh farmers supporting ter* 
sitidenis on the issue of 'right to work* in rorist gangs in the aiea. 

Lucknow, which will precede the November la the cue leferred to abov^ the picas of 
25 parliament gherao on the same issue. the affected Eirmcr nere Ignored by the 
The IPF Is also trying to reorpnise ihe polkc The Sikh farmer then went to the 
peasant movement of (he Ukhimpur Kheri local gurudwara lo demand tedsesa. TTiough 
Pilibhit beh which has large tracts of forest come of his kin iieit carUer involved in the 
land coniro!lcd ^ a naus of forest mafia, lerrorisi movemeat. he was not knowe to 
oCncials, icrvernmcnt corMraewrt and land- hai« any links with them. Suhmqvently two 
lords. Ine area came into limeli|ht recently rifk^wielding urronsis descended on |he 
following a spate of ientiris(<r«1ated killings village of the assaiUms and many innoeeni 
■ Miigalgani which were proiected m the persons were killed ia the indischmiaate 
media as another instance of a burgeoning firing. 

The Defliers 


MSS Pindlan 

Whai happened when the activists of the People's Art andUterary 
Association sought a share in ‘bhooioga vaikurtdam \ the Sri 
Ranganathaswami temple in r^truvdrrvifam, for the dalits and the 
sudras. 

LYINO five kott north of Thrtchirapalli, sought a share ia the vaikundam for the 
located on the island of Thiruvarangam. dalita and the audrai, Ouistqiping their 
Sri Ranganathaswiffli temple means dif* karmic privilegea. they daitned it to be 
ferent ihinp to different people. For the their ri^t lo eoicr that last territory of 
Hindu orthodoxy, it is the moat aacred of brahmin mooopdy ia the itrnpte, the 
thel06*dftyflde.ronu'oftbeVaishnavites garbhagrdiam. and perfom pu^M in the 
and AO leu than thoohga veihauim, language of the Asufaa.iheTiiiij!. 
'vaikundam' itself on earth. For (hoac who Wall writiop surfaced ioThricbinptlU. 
arenoi spiritually indiiwd, the temple with Thinivaraogam and elsewhere lo the sute. 
Its 21 towers, multiple 'praharams* and ’’We shall lay siege on Tbiruvarangam". 
cenrurles of history Is simply a sign of one of ibcmp^aimed unabashedly. Hand- 
iDMiureental non-brahmin labour, iflurped bills ia tbouaanda were distributed. They 
and turned agiinsi them. After ail. it was read. “Tbere arc several places wbidi the 
their ceaseless labour which, as recently as poorcannocenter.Tberearefaevenl] pieces 
the 1980a, converted 116 lakhs of bricb which the uneducated cano.n enter. But. 
and 3,000 tonnes of cefnent into the tallest there Is one place which one canoot enter 
temple tower in souih Asia, tbe Raja forreasooacabinh; and that exists only to 
Oopuram of Ihe Thinivirangam temple, la our country, sad only ia Hiodusm. Thm is 
between these absolutes, there sre shades ihe garbhtgrahaaocthe temple.*'Scats of 
lod shades of other mesoiags which so public meetiap were aguised, aneaded 
ambivalent Rangsneihar offers with ease. by. eanog aben. tbe eathuslastic cadres 
All this contending flow of mesoio^ did of tbe Dtavidar Kaxhagso. Ibe Dcavkla 
not trouble Ranganathar much. Ufe went Muaoetis Kar.hagam. aod a number of 
on as usual, surrounded by tonsured end dalitorganisariousiocludiag die Dalit Pan- 
untonsured devotees, cheeifess brabmia ihcn. Tbe cver-dusive aodra-dillt uaity 
priests aod repetitive pujas carried out looked real for once. A ^te too waa an* 
wltha Faviovian ring. The monotony ended aooaccd for ibe cloae eacouater with 
abruptly in the second week of Mart^ when Ranganathar. It was May 1. 
the Makkal Kalai Illakiya Kszhagan, Asfhe campdgnof ibelofldeli gor off 
People's Art and Literary Aaaociaiion the ground, the teriea of rectaagularenclo* 
(PALa), I CPI (M*L) front organisation, sures around the temple, fon&^ by mas* 


aquma lopratediKgiBHMMr. a« 

Rama O^in. Hw leadM of Oe Hindu 
Monnani, descended oa Tbnchlrapalh in 
the first week of April. His was indeed a 
difRcult job. Unfortunately, it was not even 
a month since Govjndichariys, the ganersl 
secreury of tbe BJP. displayed his magna¬ 
nimity in publicand dainedthcwwshtpof 
sudraMalii deities such as Ayyanar and 
Marianman lo be part of iM catch-all 
Hiadutva tradition: and what tbe infidels 
wanted to do in Thiruvarangam was what 
(bey always did to Ayyanar and Marla- 
mmaa. to the course of his public address, 
Rama Gopalan did not mess around with 
irouhlcsome caste and hierarchies of gods 
atMl goddessen, bu i merely rimpli ficd it al I 
for his camp followers; tbe godless cororau- 
nists would loot the temple on May 1. 

Embused by Rums Gopalan's presence, 
the Hindu HunnaniA'HP cadres, though 
not many in number, launched their counter* 
carapaign. "Protect the temple'', their post* 
ers incited, ‘nien, posiers were only pan of 
their agenda; they were more interested in 
defacing the wall writings of their tormen¬ 
tors. In the dead of tbe night, they roamed 
the streets of Thrichirapalli with whiie- 
wssh and brush, only to be stopped in 
pi aces by the vigilant DMKsnd DK cadres. 
Every devotee of Rangenaihar should break 
a coconut for him on May 1, ihe Hindu 
Munnani announced. It was an affordable 
protest. Coconut prices have crashed in Ihe 
disiria fortune some time. 

A tense Thiruvarangam as well as 
Tlmchirapal li were brovgni under 144 CrPC 
on Apnl 30iiself. Policemen in large num- 
benwere mobilised lo proieci Ranganathar 
in his state of brehminical purity. On May 
1, the devotees on their way to tbe temple 
were 'security-checked' ai Gayatri 
Mandapam, Vinaya Nanhi Kottam and the 
temple office with metal deiectors. None 
asked whether meiai detectors were agamic, 
such doubts are banal in the yuga of Green 
Card Brahminisffl. They worshipped a dis- 
tani. bui unpolluted, Kanganaihar from 
Gayairi Mandapam as they were not al¬ 
lowed to go beyond. 

As announced, tbe asaembly of ihe infi¬ 
dels, carrying banners and flags, assembled 
in Melapuddur in Thrichirapslli junction. 
Before they could proceed toRanpnathsr's 
sacred abode and carry out the insidious 
plot of sacri lege, f bey a 11 were arrested by 
tbe wai ti ng policemen. Another procession 
of about 200, including women and chil¬ 
dren, began at ThrichirapaUi bus stand. 
They too were stopped on their way and 
uk«i into custody. Similar processions 
oeering similar fate continued throughout 
tbe day. Ia tou1.700of them, indudi ng 100 
women, were arrested and charged wiih 
non-bail^le offeaccs. Tbe fol I owing mom- 
iflg, the unoflidal Mgan of the B5P, the 
Jndieii Esprcsi, heaved a deep sigh oi 
relief and announced to the world. 'Temple 
Siir Fiules OuiV 

It was not iha first time that the temple 
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1970». The DMK, wii tn power 
then, dreent no ksiger oT •suulilag 
Th I m varan gam Ranganarhat and 
CHidaffiharam Namrajor withcviAons; that 
was aJI a dead dream by then. But the old 
agenda was nm fully lost, Bnviog the 
intense Vai^navite o^ensive. the DMK 
government under M Karunanidhi got the 
Hindu Religious and Charitable Bndow- 
ments Act amended in 1972 ao that any 
qualified person, irrespecilvc of caste, could 
become a priest in (he 10,040 government 
managed temples. 'fTte inieniion of ihe 
move was loud and clear. As tbe ad vocaie • 
gencnU of Tamil Nadu daimcd, the amend* 
meni was meant “to abolish brahmin mo¬ 
nopoly in religious affairs. 

The swiftncbs with which the amuod* 
mcni waschullungcd by the brahmins wa.s 
indeed q tesiimony to theircelebratcd effi* 
cicncy. Sixiy*six brahmins fiJed 12 writ 

f eiiiionx in the Supreme Court. Nam 
alkhivala. in contrast to his spirited dv* 
fence of f4ti*ez-faw duri ng tbe anti •Maodai 
agitaiiun. argued then for (he protection of 
brahmin privilege. 11 ie highest court of the 
country ruled that Articles 25 and 26 of the 
Constitution, which deal with the freedom 
10 practise one's religion, ore "not Umiied 
to nutters of doctrine...| but] extends also,.. 
for rituals and observances, ceremonies 
and modus of worship which are an mtegnd 
part of religion". Using all its judicial 
wiwiom, ii specified furlher “the riiual in 
a temple could not he performed except by 
u person belonging lo a speci tied denomi* 
naiion; otherwise Ihe purpoac of worship 
would bedefeuted "Howcouldil allow the 
purpose of worship to he defeated? The 
plea of the brahmins wss upheld and 
garbhagarahamconiinued lo remain as ihctt 
exclusive preserve. 

What hud fizzled nut earlier need not 
always fizzle out. Ranganathar was bliss* 
fully unaware that May 24 would turn out 
10 be an eventful day in his career. ITte 
cadres of the KALA. deMrrmned as ih^ 
were, purchased on thai special day spcdal 
tickets and mingled wi in the queue As the 
qiKue slowly moved ahead, Muihu. the 
Thriuchi disirict secretary of the associa* 
tion, suddenly crossed ilu silver steps to 
front of the garhhagaraham and enier^ it. 
Following a slogamchanting Mulhu, few 
ofhis ot her comrades loo d id the sa me. The 
red banner was unfurled and Ranganaihar 
found himself flanked by ihe purtratis of 
unwelcome intruders—E VRamsaami and 
Ambedkar. 

In the scuffle that ensued, the north 
Indian devotees, numberiAg around 300. 
abetted by the priests in Hindi, intervened 
on behalf of a helpless Ranganathsr and 
thrashed (he southern defilers of Vi&hfiu. 
'Hte PAL.A cadres knew, the punishmem 
for such irreligious acts was not always 
executed In the after*Ufc; it could be here 
and now. Few on boih sides vrere injured 


were amtied. Perteps for (be Aral liaa in 
tbeir political career, tbe arrested ?MA 
activists fouod to their uner surprise the 
policemen to be sympaibeiicto (heir cause 
Wi ih (heirex il, Ihe lOBple doors were shv L 
‘Somprokshonarn’ was performed in 
Moolavar Sannadhi (garhhagraham ). 
ThayMr Sannadhi and for the vinunas of 
(he terople. ScMvproksfiMM mx merely 
re lu med Raniaitsihar lo his inhuman state 
of purity, but also afriniMd the nghtfid 
place of (he sodras and the daliis in the 
casielea universe of ih« anii'Mandaltsis 
and llindtva. 

If gods ihcAselves cannot be safe, how 
can llinduiuva be* An aagered B)P con* 
demned the 'atrodiy' and cal led for severe 


u Tboagh twkt cf 

brabrein preo. Including ihe DMK'i 
Huroio/i, was dtnosi euptoic in its sup- 
pon to (he PALA, what mattered to the 
government of Jayalalitha. the divine in* 
camaic for herever prolf ferati ng toc'iouch * 
era. was the worries of the BJP. The gov* 
emmenI quickly condemned the event and 
msiructed the police to lake severe action 
against ihe tormentors of Ranganathar. Ibe 
fon r I rm pie staff who suaiai ned i njuties in 
the acoffle were paid Rs 5,000 each and an 
iron encinsure was erected around the 
garhhugraham. It was all expected; none 
was too surprised. After all, Jayalalitha 
was merely upholding the Cnnsti ration and 
could anyone complain, he a dolil, be a 
tudra* 


US State l^rrorisin: Another Criminal Act 

Frederic F Clalnsont 

One more crime cf US state terrorism against yet another third 
worid country is a jfnm reminder that indignation is nnt enough. U 
must he matched by organised campaigns to ensure that the words of 
the VN Charter become a binding reality. 


I 

EVEN before (he last of (he 22 cruise 
tomabawi miasiles —ea c h costing over a 
million dollar*—smashed imoin B^hdad. 
ioAscri mi naicly slaughtering men, women 
and childree. a jubilantly apoplectic 
(liMAo sputtered "I feel aood. and I'm 
sure (he Amencan people feel as I do " 

In that barefaced utierance. Clioton n* 
vealed noi only the utter depravity of a 
raisshadtie adminisnaiion, but the extent 
to which be had shrunk to dwarfish pro* 
portions. The man ihei oppoMd tbe Viet¬ 
nam carnage by seeking refuge it Oxford 
Univemiiy. lo his greatest honour, has 
sunk into the sewer of US miliiarlsm. 

More glaringlyr tbe massacre high* 
lighted the morDenarily unsioppaMeihruu 
of US imperialism even In its dehitiiaied 
state. To naive spirits who believed that 
Clinton was a politico different, or differ* 
en liable, from hts Reaganbush prcdeces* 
SOI*, the Baghdad bombing smashed ihai 
delu&on; ibe franiicstriving it any cost to 
destabilise Iraq, tbe daily threats against 
North Korea, the perennial embargoes 
against Cuba and Vietnam unveils once 
again the rapacity of the US global sys¬ 
tem. 

These acts ofaggrcssloo stem from tbe 
crises of the imental worfciags of VS capi* 
tal Ian which O intoa promised to modi fy. 
but cannot deliver on bis promises. Ike 
major motive behind them is to secure the 


potidcal support of the right and booat his 
Mgging political rairnp. 

II 

(lininn's econcxnic problems on (he 
home front have hccome unmanageable; 
the spectre of unemploymeni just would 
not go away: a m i Id recove ry of aorts hai 
been aborted; hts budget, social and an* 
ergy reform policies have been shaved and 
compromised beyond recognition; a mere 
skeleton of a once grandiose elaetoraJ 
programme trumpeted with such fanfara. 

Inexorably, the US ru I ing ol Igarchy si m* 
ply tells all the upstarts that have thrown 
ihcir hais into (he political ring that rosy 
election promises ore one thing, but if 
anyone gets out of line and begins to 
tamper wiih the workinp of the system, 
even at the fringes, one is in trouble. For 
the ruling cl ass there isonty one consianti 
11S class and propcriied i n i crests are not to 
be mJIcd with. 

This is an unalterable law of class dy¬ 
namics ihut the palawfings of the CJinloo 
clique oinnm change, licnee the frantie 
back-pedal ling of a febrile udminisiration 
hcllhCAion displaying iu anaemicmusde 
10 (he forces of (^poraie (lapiidl. The 
cn me com rm tied aga i nst Iraq urns thus an 
aiiemptb) ddevpcraic politico Striving to 
recoup his willed fortunes on the domestic 
fr<ini 
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•nT glory. ''He toed quickly, pro^y 
end In tiK intereeu of the liAiteii Sutm", 
wriiei Rosenthe) io TheNtwYotk Times, 
still oeeof ihe dominant ideologists of the 
political right, and ipologisi of rniema' 
llonal Zionism Mkewise, Jeanne 
Kirkpatrick, propagandist extraordinary 
of the Reagan administration, adds hey 
homage that Dinton's murderous assuiulc 
"wasa dcmonstraiinn of political will and 
as important one at that". The coffpuruic 
media, obviously, took the cue. 

Such fulsome hosannas by the weighty 
pdiiical right on ihe domestic from were 
not, however, twitched on the inicrfla* 
llonal from, with one wretched uxccpiico: 
that of Douglas Murd, foreign secretary in 
a Tory governmcni riddled with graft, 
eoffuptton and sheer i ncompeience. It was 
the obsequious and solitary voice of the 
iradiUonnl and unwavering nnglish 
bootlicker. 

He lolJ parliament that “it was a Justi* 
tied and proportionate exercise of ihe nght 
of self'defance, and a necessary warning 
lotraq that stale terrorism cannot and will 
not be ml cratedC>n whui basis was the 
accusation of state terrorism advanced? 
Aid on whui evidence’* Collected by 
whom? And serving what objectives? 1^e 
quest for justice’’ 

111 

According lo the American charge-sheet, 
punitive measures were galvanised on the 
grounds that in April, the Kuwaiti govern¬ 
ment {sief hud uncovered whai "they sus* 
peeled was o cir-bomh plot” tc hump off 
former president fieorge Hush. (See offi* 
eial statement in The York rimei. 
J une 2M.) Suspic tons are nc ver proof. W hat 
waa always a cubious suspicion was im> 
madiaii ^y switched Into an incomrovert* 
Ible fact. 

1 his threadbare fabrication hadiiseorerc 
undertones. The ClAand the mi. both US 
Federal agencies, acting In complicity with 
the Kuwaiti Imelirgence Service 'claimed* 
(0 have uncovered the plot. In this sordid 
sham the Kuwaiti stooges, as trivial I sed 
sidekicks, were si mp) y shoved aside. From 
cbe onset this was u CIA/FBI showbit 
stum. 

Kuwait is a medieval police state in 
which even the rudiments ofan impartial 
judicial system arc obliterated. The Kmir 
is the supreme judge and jury, and in his 
person he embodies the highest court nf 
appeal Did the Hush gang raise any hu¬ 
man rights objections when over 200,000 
Palesiini ans, most Kuwalti-bom, werecx* 
pc I led and (heir property con f i sea ted. wi i h 
thousands surornsrily executed? 

Indeed they applauded this crime av s 
meanx of cleansing the limirate of a cunt* 


eai toV iftttftmi. at ponot iken are 
more Cbao 25,000 'politicar pritooars 
jttaiiyof them ndolesceflEi; executions and 
disappearances are daily pbenoneoa. But 
this is preeasel j one of the greetesi ellies 
of the US as BiMh renaeded the Emir 
when ha was awarded its h i gbest eaboftal 
award. Tbe mutual bedcscratching is de> 
sirable; Bush and Baker arc major share¬ 
holders ie tbe Kuwait iDvestreent 
Organisation (KfO). Baker’s law firm is 
the KlO's major ituemaiional legal repre¬ 
sentative. These were not substantive 
matters that were retied at the Human 
Rights jamboree ia Vienna. 

IV 

If there was an attempt to liquidate Bosh 
why is tbe evidence of ’guilt ’ suppressed to 
foreign jurists^ Why has the o^ 

posed presentiQg 'the evidence* on the 
grounds that ii would he detrimental to tbe 
nai Iona I interests of tbe US^ 

Such basic procedural quesiioes are 
i rrelevant to the power games of US state 
terrorism Thecrime against Iraq was com* 
milted IB the name of’self^defence*. Ar* 
tide 51 of the lluicd Nations Oianer 
provided tbe fig-leaf. It is utterly irrel* 
evunt as far as the US conspiracy was 
concerned that tbe Security Council was 
not consulted. 

Ihere is nothing in Artide 51, or in¬ 
deed, io tbe Charter. that suggests that ’the 
sej f-dc fence argument' can he i nvoked i n 
responae to an assassination attempt 
against an individual or head of stare, 
paniculsriy in the case where there was no 
•ssassination, and where the so-called an- 
sassination attempt was foiled. 

This was not the fim lime that impe¬ 
rialism sought to deploy Artide Si as s 
legal raiionalisaifon for colonial geno¬ 
cide. In 1956, during the Suet invasion. 
Prance, i be UK and Israel sought to justi fy 
ibeir pounce on Nasser by invoking Ar¬ 
tide 51. They were rebuffed by the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly. True, it was a different UN 
system then. 

Likewise. US imperialism failed in its 
artempt to use Article SI lo Mess its inva¬ 
sion of Panama and the abduuton of gen¬ 
eral Manuel Noriega. Tom Pickering, then 
US ambassador to the UN gloated “that 
sdf-defence under Article 51 permits the 
U S to use armed force anywhere to de fend 
our national inierests". 

Article 51 io coojunction with other 
legal provisions of (he Charter were in¬ 
tended to cover armed aiiack against na¬ 
tion states aod not i?Mividuals. When 
pressed, avao the US ti^bassador in Ixn- 
don was compelled loadinil that the mis¬ 
sile attacks did not fall "within the con- 
vcotional meaning of Artide 51". 


This raises the question: Why did TKM 
Oihton and his cremies wait for the out¬ 
come of t be court findings, even if the trial 
was phoney from beginning to end. and 
then bring their case to the UN? No, that 
would not have worked because It would 
have been rejected by the Security Coun¬ 
cil. and hence would not have served his 
politicsl stfsisgem. 

The CuardiM in it s cri tique of t be Tory 
government spoke justly for a far wider 
community "Mr Major shou Id never have 
supported this reckless adventure outside 
i Bterniiional law I n the ft rst place.“ To i ts 
credit. China explicitly condemned the 
crime, aa did Cuba. 

Nc Mf Ointon. there is a universal 
sense of revulsion In your deployment of 
slate terrorism; the American pe^e, un¬ 
like yourself, cannot be 'mads to feel 
good * for a crI me un redeemed by in y trace 
of legality in international law; aggres¬ 
sion in reprisal for an alleged act commit¬ 
ted several months ago in a foreign coun¬ 
try (I fabricarion, to be sure) cannot be 
justified. 

VI 

ClinioA’s crime must be seen in the 
wider perspective of US glohel policy. 
When the International Court of JuMice 
condemned US state termriint for Mow¬ 
ing upa Niciriguen port, a mintv Reagan 
hack angrily retorted that the court should 
mind its own damned business and added 
for good meaiurc that It thou Id study tbe 
Memroe Docirine^Nicaragua was cot 
merely the US backyard, but US real es¬ 
tate. 

The world is not smnesiac: it was US 
terrorists with the complicity of the 
Thetcfaer covey thst bombed Tripoli in an 
aborted anempc to kill colonel Caddafy. It 
was US terrorists under the command of 
general Sehwarekopf—tbe presumed hero 
of Desen Storm—that liquidated the le¬ 
gitimate government of Grenada, a mem¬ 
ber of the UN. 

One more crime of US state terrorism 
apinst yet anwher third world country is 
a grim reminder that anger and indigna¬ 
tion 1$ not enough. It must be matched by 
orpnised campaigns to ensure that the 
words of the Charter become a binding 
reality. 

Tbe muscle deployed by you. Mr 
a I nton. wi 11 not enhance your credi bit i ly, 
1’he Neanden hal fascists «i11 eppi a ud you. 
but the test of any honest politician is to 
face up to (he chullcage of his time. That, 
Clinton, you have abysmally failed to do. 
bothdomcsiicilly and InternationiJIy. 
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Common Property, Collective Action 
and Ecology 


Subir Slnhi 
Ronald Herring 


Much modern discourse on environmenta! degradation takes place 
under (he shadow of the Uragedy of the commons'. The hgtc of 
that metaphor has been used by states for seeing com rol of local 
commons on grounds of conservation Report on a conference 
which sought to highlight research on common property systems 
that do function, the limits to loi.al solutions to ecological 
dilemmas and the problems with uare directed environmental 
protection 


AN imerwional LonfcrtiKi on 'Common 
Properly. CoUeviive Action and L40loay' 
held in August of U^i vtdf ai the ( entn 
foi fkolojiKal Vienves ol the Indian Insti 
lute of Vierki in Hanjuiurv »ict) adduiorial 
support tfCMn ihc SovmI Vience grseareh 
Council (Nrsv York), ihc Smithsonian tn 
siiliilion fSkashinsion) and ihc Ford Foun 
dation iNc^k Delhi) lepers procnied ai the 
^onlcrcn^e «jII he dc^cn^etJ and ih«n 
kumulativiW discussed in ihe eondudmt 
sCblion 

Coniesied ihemss ai ihe confermce in 
eluded <l> wheiher or not (he ui|cdy of 
(he commons* is a real icndeney of umver 
sal human ma»misin| behaviour or a pro 
duel of eiiher EufO'Cemric asademie praxi*. 
or stales and markeis reducmi the polKical 
space and insiuuiional capKiiy of hical 
people. (2) the realiiy and accuracy of an 
cmcrgcni Standard env»ronmenial namrive^ 
(dubbed SEN) or romamiuvd aceouni of 
*eio sysirm people* which pools pre<olonial 
harmony heiwcen people and a beniin 
'nature* in the su^oniinent, (3) wheiher or 
not such a narrative thrcaeni a reversed 
orientalism in conceplualisiiig ^lern’ and 
'western* modes of praetH't and belKf, (4> 
* he tensions amoni 'deep ecolofy*. defensive 
reactions and *soaal ecolofy’ as frames for 
undentandmt environrnenial pcdiues and 
policy in in^a. and fS) inrernatsonally, 
wheiher an el Mist construction of a *ffobal 
commons’ and common ecological Ciisis 
(hreaiens the economk interesis of the south 
to remedy the sms of (he north 

Much modern dttcourv on env^ronmenul 
degradation rakes place under the shadow 
of (he *(ragedy of (he commons*, a simple 
and innuential model that apUined why 
maximisation of individual ineresu w using 
any commons could result in catastrosshe 
The logic of thai mnai^iur has been used 
by slates as legitimation for sciaini control 
of local commons on grounds of converva 
non. LAiaihan may rid be popular, but it 
putalively acts in the general mteresi when 
individuals cannot generate the coilecijve ac* 
non heceisary to provide publk goods This 
const ruci ton has been used as a reason for 


I'pposing common properly lASiituiiOAS 
gcnefally *thai which k everyone's ioncern 
IS in fact no on A concern* Thesonfertnee 
soughi to highlight research on common 
prrrperiy vyvicmsihM do fuAitKwi. ihe limtis 
10 kMal volutioAS to ecokogical dilemmas, 
and the problems with Mate dneired en 
vironmental proiectioA 

ItKAI lNVlllirTKI*rAt S(>l|i||ONS TT> 
tHL ’ThACdllV r» COMMONS’ 

The fird sosmn opeiKd with Madhav 
<«adg*l*s paper *Chan|ing Patterns of CPR 
fCommon Property Resources) Usage in 
Utiara Kannada Oisinci in Southern India*. 
CO authored with S Rao While the par 
iiculari of the paper deal wnh Uttara Kan 
nada. broader theoitticaJ poiiMS can be 
diuemed rWcotding to Gadgil and Rao. 
how much of which resource is demanded 
and esiracted tn any historical period is a 
function of Ihe interests of ’dues* who use 
* regimes’ as instruments foe their particular 
ends Thu argument is based on a reading 
of India's transition from *pre>British’ to 
British to rndqsendcm rule This hrstoncal 
evoluiion had a parallel traiecrory of 
technolofical progress which required large 
quannnes and more variencs of natural 
resources In the process, local eommumiies 
lost control over resources, itsuliing in their 
net degradauon Cadgd and Rao focus on 
three resources forests, irrigation tanks and 
csiuanne lamfc 

tn pre Bntish India, when elites appro¬ 
priated primarily agnculiural surplus, con 
trol over imgabon tanks and forests remain 
ed with local oommuniiNs since agriculitiril 
production was crucial to elnes Use of 
human and atimal power for agriculture's 
energy needs, a ’strong caste based social 
kumrol*. as wd1 as religiotn beliefs and 
customary practices regulated resource use 
The aulonomy of local mstiiiiKMis was aKo 
a result of the Ijcaiied coeawc capacity of 
pie*Bniish regimes With conydnaMy more 
coercive power, the inicrvcnaon of ihe col 
omal state in rural economy and soeseiy was 
more radical Utiara Kannada came under 


gaHadt BafM M 
1799 Since able power wat then in the 
employ of a more fir-ieaehing, lurphis* 
appropr ia iii^ cnierpruc, open accew fortau, 
in which local populations had Ux-frae 
usufruct nghts. were taken over as reterved 
forests Since imgaiton (inks were crucial 
for geitfrtiing agrKuliuril surplus, they woe 
left to local control Although landlords a* 
plotted esfuinne land more than prmiouiljc 
prc<olonial organisations survived Though 
(He British conceded some space to van 
(forest) panchayits. thcggeneral pattern of 
peasant behaviour seems to be one of 
relative quiescence 

After 1947, a new eluent he 'politscuu- 
bureaucracy4)usiness combinA<madc rapid 
industrialisation i higher prionty than 
leciion of land revenuo As e result, local 
communiiiet lost control of local resourcei. 
The van panchayais were derecogtiM in 
1976 Simultaneously, moderntsai ion erod¬ 
ed. ihrough a variety of mechanisms, the 
rigid social controls which had underpiimed 
lOiil resource managemcni systems Indl* 
geivous imgaiion (an)(s languished with the 
iniroduction of alternatives such as pump- 
Kts However, the Karnataka forest depart* 
mem has recently introduced pro peasant 
policies such ai eliciting popular panicipa* 
tion and has suprorred auionomoussysians 
of resource managemeni, leading the 
authors to conclude rhai there has been a 
shift in ihe balance of power in favour of 
Ihe peasantry 

In conirist to the narrative of coniinueus 
dechna Ami Oupii's ’Household Survivi) 
Ihrough Commons f^famiance In an 
Uncenam World* suggests tlseofeilca] 
reasons for the survival of the commons, 
Firstly, ihe commons situations should be 
siudied from the perspeaivt of survival 
strategies of households Some of iheM 
siraiegies rnay be dependent on community 
and common property, others are not, 
Hence concemriiing on only one property 
regime will mean losing sight of bow 
siraiegtes of survivgl. rooted in differctit 
‘ponfolio choices of a household’, mtghl In 
lurn affect the commons 

Ssnet houschdds are invoNtd in muUlpk 
resource markets and multiple instiiuiioni. 
Gupta argues for a multiple kvcl of anal^nis 
where eco’sociolofical relations hire to be 
identified at each lari wnh corresponding 
forms of ’rationality*, whmh he introduces 
with a theory of 'playful ponfolios' Orw 
portfolio represents the familiar 'survival 
ethic', consist mg of chorea meant lo 
minimise the risk of failure He confronts 
the onhodm argumeni that environmental 
risk and uncertainly will impel all usen (o 
orerNxpkw the commom, observing instead 
that peoples bchavtour will dep end upon the 
place the commons has in each household's 
survival portfolKX their attitudes and eipee* 
taiiont. Co operative behaviour is a func¬ 
tion of the distribution of risk and diver¬ 
sified resource us^ by households Here, 
lulturally-embedded notioni of redundancy 
and tandomisation come into play The 
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'hM'ihki* proWtio of onhotfox theory ii 
oITmi by peltenu of ootnni reaprocuy ind 
chered valuei 

It leractKMU coocernmc the commoM, u 
m oiiKr arenu of ruril life. Oupu v|uev 
MV nhire like assurance larnn the aiiical 
question u lenerttini belief that lestrvint 
lA itfini the commons «iU be reciprocated 
This assurince is reinforced in local com 
mumtMS through rituals and myth as well 
as popular conceptions of what is 'moral* 
and 'just* Moreover, punishments and 
rewards are easier lo mete out in small fKe 
to-face communities as long recognised m 
(he conveniional theory of colkcii^ aaion 
Indeed, much of the CPft discourse is 
rooted in the hiiioricaJ openence and 
behavioural logic of wniern socieitei. in his 
paper eniiiled 'The Legal Fconomics of 
Natural Resource Managemeni and Sus 
tunable Development*. Chhatrapaii Singh 
argues that ihii discourse ill serves India 
Contrary to the 'western’ notion that equaies 
privaie properly with privacy (and is thus 
incompauble with common access). Singh 
cues oamplrs from India of individually 
owned wells, tanks, temples, etc. which are 
made for the common good to earn indt* 
victual merit Cpunya') Uncomfortable with 
the theoretical baigage carnad by the lerm 
^common property'. Singh advocates seek 
ing solutMAS within the indian ethos* 
Singh argues that the two discipHttes 
which have most coniribuied to (he d^«lo^ 
ment of ihc CPR discourse, namely, econo 
mics and polii icaJ science, aie rooted in the 
vmtern openenca While they are pre 
occupied with individual interests and the 
realm of the optinsal. Singh siiggesis more 
emphasis on identincaiion of cuscing opera 
tional possibilities, whi^h would take us in 
to the realm of the legal iCMnces dealing with 
the socially actual Examining the legal 
MJius of resources it crucial to a solution 
(hat leads to sustainable devdopment The 
rules of acquisition, utilisation and regenera 
Ison, conslilute the actual arena of 
possibiiitses Indeed, these lulei havcihang 
ed. but invariably to give control owr 
resources lo a centralised state According 
(o Singh, that trend needs lo be reversed 
^iKies lhai have crtaiad a fractured con 
sumption paiicin should likewise be revert 
ed. flattening inequalities in consumption 
across the population 
Whereas much commons discourse 
operates at the level of very small com 
munities or centralised state ioluiionc and 
causes, there is a crucial intermediate level 
Mifioti Oiakravorty Kaul's paper. *belf 
Oigamsmg Commumriec The InsiitutionaJ 
Roots of CoSonial Rural Punjab* investigates 
how people organised the management of 
regional commons how interdependenr 
groups of pastoraltsis, nomads and agncul 
turalists used vast strmches oi the Punyab 
without degrading it 
InterdependeiKc based on nciprocny and 
compicmmurity m demand characieris.'d 
ihe contacts of ihe mhabiianis of each 
geogrtphira) uneof the Punjab cco^system 


KaoHWes tliM the phgiieri boundary of the 
village cannot be seen as the sole dettfres- 
nant of the village coaud unity, similar 
prefeKAcev«aluev and cuRarnorms which 
enabled consensus oo maiien of regulating 
a paniciilar way of life are as imporiant on 
I broader scale Since such a consensus en¬ 
isled in the area, there was a shared percep 
lion of an ecological AKhe village commu 
miles functioned as organising units with m 
ciiiuiions for sanctioning and monitoring 
Common property tesources were (hesocial 
peg of these communiiiev 

Fcternal forces m the 19th century 
weakened com munal c omrol over com mon 
properly Human and callle populations m 
creased, and the lAceease m the value of land 
as property ted first to free riding and then 
to pcivaiisatiOA Fspanded maiket forces 
ihut eroded the customary neipwks of 
dcpeiNkAce. simuKaneously. penetraiiOA of 
a i>r» stale apparatus replaced communal 
authority, leading to difloeniiation of 
nghts of mclusion both betucen and within 
communities 

The impasi of state and market inierven 
imns on community levd eo operation was 
liknnse ccniril lo the paper presented by 
Ravi Chopra 'OuMs—A TradiiHmat Irnga 
tion System m Oarhwaf (co authored with 
Rajesh Kumar and Dehashish Sen) The 
paper presents prehminary results of studies 
of iwo vila|c m Tkhn Gaihwaldiitrict, and 
two m Chamoli 

In the viJlages in the C handrabhaga water 
shed Ml lHin-<rarhwil. three is a fair amouni 
of caste homogeiseny. caste hierarchiei are 
HI any mont loosely maintained Lash family 
has small and seatiered plots, and tn villages 
with more than one channel, families draw 
their irngaiion from each guhl There is a 
gender divi&ion of labour samilar across each 
casifc fhere IS dso a iKM too-disunt memory 
of these guhls constructed bv colleciive 
village labour for ihe i umrnon good Com 
mon labour is also used at every stage of 
agrxuhural production on an meryday basis 
Risk IS also shared by changing (he sequence 
of irceising water from the guhi Coticciivt 
vigilance discourages misuse by individuaU. 
and common effort repairv the guhJ Each 
family produces gram for tubsisiencc. jusi 
as each produces onions for cocnmermal ei 
change 7 here was a high degree of Vom 
mumiy spirit' 

Sure iniers«ition» began in I9$S. with an 
offer 10 local mhatmanis to get free lime to 
line Ihe ndwnrks The stare subsequently 
took them over ui 1947. since then, the guhls 
have acquired a concitie lining and steel 
sJuKes Chopra ei al argue that this was 
dorw to augment the pioduction of onions 
One result of t his market led suie inierven 
tion was ihe weakening of community Imel 
invriruiioiis 

T he villages in (he Shorghad watenbed in 
Chamoli are recent sciitemenis One village 
has absot me ca >(r homogenegy. ui Ihc other, 
sharp caste dmuKtioris beiween ihakurs aiW 
harijant eaist. hut they do not come in the 
way of collasiive managemeni of Ihe guhls 


ProdonioA hcra ia Krtcrty for aidHlBeBcc. 
vnee markets are oot pmimata. The water 
goes firsi lo those who have iillad their fidds 
first As in Chandrabhaga, (here is both col¬ 
lective and individual responsibility for 
maintaining the guhls 

From these comparative cases the aulhors 
Aaw two conci usioni siue i nervention was 
market'led and was dcletenous to local 
resource-management insDiuiions The 
authors locate the different drirm of sue* 
ceu in teiaiAing control over the guhli tn the 
two areas in variable siiengih of local iradi* 
lions of CPR management 

Am id (he gloom o f decays ng mst ii ut ions 
and tragediei came Amulya Reddy's paper. 
'The Uessmg of the Commons, or How 
Pun Village Dealt with the TVagedy of ihe 
Commons' Describing ihe establishmeni of 
a biogasplobt system in Pura village, a pro 
>cci m which Reddy is himself intimately 
involved, he argued ihai ihe tragedy can be 
avoided if the costs to individual agenti of 
not preservini the commons far outweigh 
Ihe benefits of mam laming It In this village, 
there is I confluence of individual self 
iniermt and collective imereit in such a way 
ihai the laiier is funhered automatically in 
pursuing the former One prerequisite was 
Ihai the supply, in this case of eleeinciiy, 
from the local resource musi be more effi 
cient and reliable than ihr>se provided by 
private or state agencies On the issue of 
social obstacles to cooperaiion. Reddy 
reported (hat villagers employed a useful 
meiaphur. just as we leave our chappali 
outside when we enter the lonple. we leave 
our differeiKev behind when we emer the 
developmeni commutes He proposed a 
toially decentralised solulion to commons 
dilemmas, with local responsibiliiy and 
aulhonty The iheomtical thrust of the paper 
IS to reinforce the earlier line of logic whKh 
sees common property management as t 
source of political cohesion which extends 
beyond (he resource in question 

Rria Brva's agenda m her 'Craung Lands 
Negoiiatini C ustom and LaiV is to investi 
gate Ihe 'commonness* of irazing resources 
aid the rules that govern inclusion uid 
oeiusion m Lachchmangah lehsiJ of 
Rajasthan The paper idem lAes two duiinci 
dassificaccwy modes property as lived ex 
pcrience. and property as itgally corssiituted, 
eac h IS inwsiigaied m i he con (eat of c hang 
ing techno-environmental limits to slock 
retrmg and Iqal as well as socio politKul 
changes mnuenemg settled and trans 
humance lives Bran finds (hat ihe ideojogy 
of rights m common was a response to the 
imperative ol ccofogically sound animal and 
crop husbandry 

EconomK limiiaiions of pasturage and 
waier scarcities gave rise to (ranshumance. 
which was based on a web of social relaiionv 
and local conventions with affines having 
reciprocal irjrmg nghl( in each other’s 
viHagev However, with more area coming 
under the plough. iiuAihummg on Ihe 
village commons became costlier, and 
villages no( connecied by kuiship lies started 
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dtamni gmotig htt Ricti l4n4« 
(• futk'Cfj pond and N$ catchmcni uet). 
pcvcawd IS ttcnd incu of khcjn tree, avre 
u»ed for irazirif, but not cull I vued Owinp 
10 in ihc I920i, when the local 

^agiidim and i^redan lUfted daitninp more 
of the cotninoia and levied laxn on tranns 
landi, peasant protaied lucccufuUy Under 
tiftch hostile eifcumstarKcs. only the edap 
lability of comcntions made iranshumance 
viable 

Since 1947, viNa|c Iml committees of 
mukhiaa have regulated use of the commons 
end sinciiooed misuse (A mukbia is one 
'whose word IS heeded*, typically the heed 
of e fam il y wii h i nfl uenec m v illa^e a ffai rs, 
crilene having to do with shared perceptions 
of local power) The rational burc'iiKmic 
apparatus of the post 194? iiiiecMataUih 
ed panlkl pram panchavais as a chanrvd for 
dOi^opmem schemes and elev< >r'l pr» 
misev but these bodies encompaN«<d several 
villaies On ouestiors reperdir.a ihe som 
monv real authority lev «iili i he 'parde ke 
peechche* (behind thi curiaiMi pane hay ai 
ihe informal village trs* I cnmn>ii«ee of 
mukhias 

Thev panch avals auttioned pmdiKe from 
Ihe commons and used (he proieedv for ih« 
b^irrment of rhat <i[lape ik>nc Informal 
auhorit/ has also nor ^onsuvnily nrrresr*^ 
ihe interests of women and lowir i as i s as 
Ihc parde ke peeshche panchayats ar\ jat 
dommiieii Drara concludes ihai a one 
villafiei one panshayat model should be ton 
tiden^ hv folicv makers there would ihen 
be lamt m efOcacy of local in'tnurioss Hut 
noi nesessar Iv .r» social juvtisc 

UK4| RlMSlANt I ANPCOSlIMAllOS 

Ihe sevond session, fuciiaed on 'local 
Rcsisiatice and Coniesretior m ihs coniesi 
of Slate and market eiKroarhmenr on loial 
reKHifCfS. sianej w>ih P'tmrsdc I'araiuhs 
paper. Cultural r*DtiUc» of bcoJoitr Rests 
lance for Sparr and Spates of rttsisi I'se in 
Jharkhand, India His agenda is two foM 
o«se, to see how ccolofical '‘rises, eth iiaiv 
and the developnienta*isl srair arc Unked 
with power ansi ynjwledpe and twA the 
idcnliricaiion of the ways i»> which (he 
Jhaikhaisd movemeni reflects a conflici bei 
ween different *spatial worldviews* These 
worldviews are analysed u heiemnniceon 
Uructiofls within discursive formanons 

l^rajiili sees cccrioty as one constituent 
of the Jharkhandi’s notion of space alofif 
with the collective memory of recent strsis 
gles in ihe context of a common history of 
eiptoiiaiion by diAitf (ouisidenl Kcagieev 
with Marxm expldnations of ecpioiiadofl oi 
theitfson but dissems from ihi conclusion 
ihai ii has destsoyed ites of eihnicuy and 
community To ihe contrary, ihe Jharkhaisd 
rriovement is sharpening and poliiscismi 
such idesiiiiies by the r^ival of bolh the 
Santa Dharma and of imdiiionat sysicms of 
managini natu nl rtsources He argues chat 
in this coiuexi. clavs is an oserdeis/mined 
iitegory, and thus an inade,|uaie analytical 


tool fiDOOMtaAc tW otho duneasionsof 
conflici. Parajuli sees the significant 
participation by women mgraasroois move 
merits as indicative of s*omen*s counicr 
space' in litdian sooeiy; ecology, agnculrure 
and political culture hrajuli also sees the 
struggle between local knowledge and the 
suie perpeireied system of modern soence 
as a dynamicaMy lonflMsial lelation bet 
ween the Jharkhandis and the state, where 
the ecological inierexts and perceptions of 
each are at odds with the other's The 
disiance between the Jharkhandis modes of 
struggle and dikourve of simisi pvImks is 
such that spaces of rtsisidAccopen upwluth 
Misiaui rhe movement despite periodic 
setbacks 

Da^id HardimanX paper The loresi 
Econorry of the Oaflg< in the Larly '9ih 
Ceniunr' reaminev the mpaci of Bnt vh rule 
on iheve forest I'ucU in wcarrn In^ia the 
growing prneimiion of ihecofixiial fiiresi 
departmenr, the rsiabiishmeni of administ 
ritive uruciures and popular rmsiance to 
these forces >Wi(>oAally, he warns loviudy 
luHv ifibal peoples retatf loecofogy. (Ocach 
i'lher and lo market foiees 

Hardiman mounts a powar ful vmique of 
the citation of an 'Indian erbos* to the 
status of an eiplanatory tool in current 
Mcounis of ecology, its management and 
struggles around II iypiTied by the works ol 
Vanderu Shiva |l99b| and beabrock and 
TVteiia MbUOj The p cluie gsuall) piinicd 
of a stable sui e M < cns. lousress a isd soe lal 
orgamcalio urnet onlv with rhi aj cni oi 
ouividcrv IS ahi lOfKa' set ng rU in 
digenou* v vi^ m an«cni ll•dan wisdom 
of cons^ m /S u v Karsi'i to « acMvs n i Va 
ofdcuiinon. sanimcneJ <*seniMlisifig 
Onen'alism. whKh cannot espi uii sig niltcam 
deforeviation in piw t u mal lm!«i no* the 
r nergence of iIk modern envirunmeutaU >1 
m'ivc«r*nt in Ih* we t It n also a av'ro 
lis. r 10 call the pfs *( lo *al forrsi dwellers 
*conservalK>.usrs as certain authes*^ base 
done, sirce that cimerpt was Ihe product ul 
a specifK hftSiorical coniunuia^ tiamrlv the 
ecological havoc wreaked by the induMiial 
molurion Conservation implie' sc4rviiy. 
giving rise (o the/lord to conie'vf rha> mv 
lion was absent in the Oongs Renreseniing 
human behaviour as i mechanical adjust 
meni io the envuonmeni is symptomatic of 
'eeological funaionalivm' which addnssec 
neither the logrc of cui*ures nor mUiionships 
of power rhe wider socm politKal contm 
in whn h lommlwellers an operating is also 
lell unexplained in the n^maniKised en 
vironmenial narrative 

As an al tern alive, Hardiman al tempts a 
hisio* y ol kw al pmcitce io find out how and 
whv fo esi dwellers relaied io cIh forests m 
ihe • ^ ihA' did Me finds ccmplev power 
relaiionships in the Dangs m the sarlv I9ih 
century There was a hierarchy among Bhils 
and betwee n Bh>K and the (*avii peasantry 
there was gender based eiploiia*ion and 

forest dwellers as a whole were es^oned by 
sahukarsfmoneyleAdersi Hence, concludes 
Hardiman, i( would he wrong lo chametense 


Oonp aoekry v either eggliurum or 
naturally affluent, as pan of (be literiiure 
has donn He stales also (hat no *conserva« 
UoniM educ* prevailed m the Dangs, the Bhils 
ut partx.ular were rapacious users of the 
forests Indeed, Ihe forests were seen as ner* 
nil. w.ih no consciousness that human be* 
mp could destroy (hem Nrrerthdess. rhe 
Dangle weir srieciive m (heir use Of nature 
guided hi a coiiccioui affinity with natural 
processes 

THf f UlTVkUm MAltklALI^ 

PaObi tMAlii 

The session on'The Culturalisi Matcna* 
list fV obkrnaiic in Faplanaiion* opened wisth 
Btra Agarwal s paper, 'The Gender and En* 
vijonmenui Debate lessons from India* 
kgarwii criticises rhe eco feminism of the 
*es on ihA gioundv ihai ir draws a bio 
deologual link between gender and en* 
' 'ormrmal vaiucv She offers an alternative 
tv's*«''alnrs frarrewrirk, labelled 'feminist 
tnv«rui menultsm' whnh provides a marenal 
«asis lor *nis (ink among par ticulir fcmalei 
m pariKUlar situations 

Degradation in the t^ualiry and quartiiiy 
c' naitiral resources and their pnvaiiMtion, 
Agsrwal argues, are the (wo primary faetoei 
underlying (he rtoa gender effecti of en* 
vrronmenial change. Erosirn ofcommunity 
resource management syttemi. population 
growth and lechisological changes are other 
intermediary faetors whKh laienct with 
each other VMomen. on whom the household 
icsponubilnv for securing subsistence Im, 
have limited prrvaie properly rights and 
n* nee. along wuh other subordinaie gioupv 
.lepend dispropoiiaonnielv upon the village 
kommons Environ menial degradation 
means that women haveio spend more time 
vevunng fuel, fodder, waie* and subsistence, 
Degradaiion reduces rhe ability of ihe vrilagc 
commons tu provide crucial supplemenul 
income to women and in areai where 
women arc primary cultivators, it affccii 
crop cultivation iime, causing reduced nei 
production Women's health and nutniion 
are also endangered, as are crucial social 
suppod networks when people are relocaicd, 
av from dam sales for example Simul* 
laneously. the matenti basis of women's m* 
digenous knowledge IS eroded In response, 
women havr taken the responsibility of 
guarding and replant mg (oiesis in various 
concestc Since women are most affected by 
mvironmenial degradation, they are most 
aciive in grassroois movements sometimes 
in co*operaiion with menfolk, but also >n 
defraiKc of (hem 

Paul Grrrnough’s paper, '^oiuw 
Managing Wildne>s in Colonial and Post 
Colonial 9ouih Asia* deieeis a 'vegetal bia«' 
m the siandard environmental narrative 
(SbNl on south Ana. in which the natural 
workJ of ihe pre-colonial past is consisiently 
fepmsemed withoui animals, and ihus wuh 
oui some uf ihe more dangerous clemenii 
whKh eierciscd villagers and influenced their 
conuruciionof the foresi If ihe aim of ihe 
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sundartf envtTOiunenlil nanatiw ta 
fccovci all culturmlly markn) etenvM( la ^h»^ 
natural world, GrccrwuiK ihar 

fonUi should bt vttn r>oc only as a source 
ot fuel arKi fodder, but aKo as a habitat 
Shelterini faursa 

Creenough sketches the ki nds of inietac 
tiOM between humans and wiM beasts that 
aatsted ia south Asia, and how these rela 
IKMI* were mesbaied Although romanticised 
accouAU of huming abound, a far more fre 
queni entry into local records concerns ihe 
dcsiruciion of crops, houses and human life 
by wsld animals Irsdeed, presence or abunce 
of wild beasts n ■ good indicaior of the siaie 
of ihe Village economy, whoje villages arnl 
towns were abandorved whcti animals could 
not be conirolied Although people in 
general and women be«ng ihe principal 
vicitms—in parlKulai were reltevtd when 
'man-eaters* sscre killed, there was a lack of 
(^'Operation from local villagers whosavd 
they feared divme retribution for their m 
volvenveni Oitenough notes that the rela 
tiuns between ceriam animals and humans 
are no less pcrmeaied hy tprntual euhange 
and moral casuaiion ihan ihat between 
humans and flora 

Some of (he villagers* responses to wild 
baasis were individual, others were ’.ollec 
live, and siill others depended upon the in 
lercessign of the landlord or the solomal 
suia Thew mponses included vigil, heating 
drums, abandoning settlements making 
wooden barrios and offering pitf4 to placate 
maiaudas Indigenous hunters ue Peg* 
mares enjoyed royal favour wiih the 
Mughals. tribal or low caste hunters were 
alao crucial to the tuccesa of peasant agn 
culture The Hiitish introduced a system of 
bounties, paying cash for the remains of 
designated aflimals These rates reflected the 
anxiety of both local inhabitants and of 
fKials The much*maligned forest Act of 
1178 introduced the peKtKc Of closed hum- 
uig seasons, bag limits and permits The col 
onsal state also established wsldlite pre>erv«s 
in Kaairanga in 1026, and Ihe Hailey inow 
Corbeitl National Park in 1936. but such 
public efforts at conservation did not 
pmlude the pnvaie pleasures of bunting en 
joytd by prince, axuiocrais and VIPs Uwas 
in Ihe post 1947 period, however, that ihc 
ratio between domestic and wild animals was 
rmersed. India's wild fauna were decimated 
Preservation of habitats ot datimng popula 
lions of wild animuls may wdl conflict wiih 
the intecesls of human beings sharing ihe 
same natural space 

An examination of 'an cnviianmeni that 
participates in human aftairs* is ihc core ol 
Ann Grodrm Gold's paper Xuliural < on 
struilions of the Naiuial Lnsirumnent in 
and beyond Kajavthan (lolij analyses lolk 
lore, collective rituals and myihology of 
Rajasihani villages, and emphasisex the lon 
tiAuiiics bciwcvn human beings and ihcir 
non human surroundings lo her. meanings 
attachc'd to ihc envuonmciii are linked wiih 
aspexts of sticial orgamsauon and econoniu 
pruduciion, cvonpnnc and symbolic domains 


of kidlQledie aie Boludly coiKMCMtf. 7)ic 
Mory ^ ibe iangli Raai irveab an identity 
between humans and the wilderneu 

After havmg discussed the pohcical. moral 
and paychokigKal unphc*f>ons of consump* 
iiOA from both pfivnie and common larsds. 
Gold etplorrs the unagea of the environment 
m Raiasthani folklore and finds "an tm* 
mediate cause*«ffeci eonneciioo between a 
person's corsdRiofi and the natural environ* 
meni'* Nature, as an actor tn folklore, don 
more chan merely reflect the human condi¬ 
tion, it often intervenes lo change 1 1 Divine 
sanctions exist against human interference 
with given environments Indeed the power 
and authority of gods is predicated on their 
successful protection of natural surioun 
dings, such as lanks and groves The ttspon- 
sihihiy of mainiaining a balance between 
human setikemems and the wilderness is pan 
of the moral eennomy that legitinfises ihe 
rule of kings, at Gold pdirui out from one 
of king Bhanhari's tales Signiricant aho is 
ihe disapproval of excess consumption that 
IS a ittimMt/ running through these tales 

Gold nmi turns to culkcttsc niuals aimed 
ai conirolling the environmmt The ritual 
(*l cOw worship, performed in the months 
ol harvesting ceciain khcr*/ cr o ps, has as 
much to do with the 'human manipulation 
of geophysical conditions* m u does with 
cclebraiing *ihe oon violenc regeneraiive 
powers of womci.* Gold discerns here an 
evo feminisi parable having lo do with ihe 
colleciisv managemnii of communiiy pros 
pemy Similarly. *viilage outside cooking* 
cdcbraies the heahh of cattle, which Cold 
secs as a form of common properly, and 
sirengihms village solidarity These collcc 
live riiuals ropond to a need to oserceme 
fissionary lendencies for the sake of mori] 
well being on which depend pophyskal and 
physical well-being 

On the baais of her analysis. Gold reyecti 
Wade’s II9M) dichotomies between moral 
and cakulative reascming. and between ef 
fKacy and ceremony, arguing instead ihai 
ritual enacimenu of community spill over 
into the management of common property 
as well She agrees with >^ndana Shiva chat 
the culturally construiied notions of con* 
vumplion in rural Rajauhan am sensitive to 
the \yMemic interplay berween nature and 
people, in conirasi io 'wesiern' construe 
tions 

CnMMtiNiis Ai MfriHin ar«u iHl Stati- 

harry diau'v prcvenCaCion tm 'Uemocracy, 
Iguii) and ( ommon Properly Resource 
Managemi.nt in iht Indian Subcontinent' 
has two ctniral ihiorctKal corKcrns first, 
can democracy support enuronmxntaJ inte 
grity. especially ilmiuglMommon property 
resource management' luxuiully. what win 
he chi iiiipaci ol dcmocraiy on disiribu 
lional equits' He argues ihai local 
detnuctacy iiisiituiid by the modem stale 
w<iuld IHH seem especially hospiiaMe to 
( PKS1 or lo teiuitv to ihc poor* 


BUlr anglymi fbrott ts an Ounple, dnee 
they rtpreitnt a kmd ofnid-polm on • CPR 
spcuirum stretching from 'clean* to 'meuy* 
Democracy is companble with two of 
Hardin's luggesiiont to avoid ihe 'iragedy 
of the commons*, namely, centralisation and 
pnvaiisaiion Us compatibiliiy with ihe third 
option, local control. IS moctuiscertain Of 
these solutions, privatisation has been 
implicated in generaling power dynamics 
advene lo the wont^ff However, the effec* 
iiveness of a Leviathan in averting the 
iragedy cannot be guaranteed Ahhough 
deceniralisafioA is often suggesied as a 
counter io ceni rallied power, Blair points out 
studies Ihai conclude that such plans become 
little more than formulae from above in the 
hands of local elites He is more hopeful for 
areas like Bengal where long durations 
of communist rule have given ihc poor ac¬ 
cess to local government, thereby making its 
auihority more legnimato Local government 
along syndiialisi lines likewise offers some 
promise 

Blair's soloiion to this dilemma of more 
Slate or less is io introduce the concept of 
'user groups*, members ol which are linked 
by a diiKi common mairnaf inierest rather 
than geographical jurisdKiion Ideally these 
groups should be small—or very large—and 
iulturally homogeneous When these con 
diiions ere met. CPR seereity seems to 
mocivaie the right iiKcniives (or co opera 
non But concern wiih economic growth 
often overwhelms preservaiion, Blair thus 
enicrtams ihe controversial ahcrnaiive of a 
donor Leviathan whKh attaches ecological 
condiiionaliiies to aid packages as a solu 
non to the global iragedy of the commons 

On ihe question of deep ecology. Blair 
argues that while a democratic polity gives 
accru 10 groups wiih such interests, the 
*idcaiional shift* (elaborated m Herring's 
paper) required to make them successful in 
elecioral polnics is a long lime coming 

In 'Property. Authority Systems and the 
Anful Slate*. Daniel Bromley argues that 
each resource manggemenl system is an 
auiborily system, ihe siabUiiy of which rests 
Ihe security of a properly regime, which in 
luin depends upon perceptions of whai is 
scarce and valuable and which, as instru- 
menu of soaal policy, have speafie ends as 
prioriiies He vURs wiih the essential fact 
that collectivities can design the institutions 
of iheir society and economy in a number 
of ways These institutions he defines as 1 
set of rights and obliganons m lorc^ which 
shape the chOKe of individual economK 
agents, and thereby reduce transaction costs 
rhey can be classified as sonveniions, rules 
and encnlemenrs The stale, as a guarantor 
of rights, musi take an interest in whai Iran* 
sactions It will and will nol sarKtion 

Paradoxically, however. Ihe 'anful slate* 
IS (he most signiricani obstacle to the n* 
isienceof meaningful enforceable aulhortly 
vystemv The role of ihc state is loereaie in¬ 
ter nal and exte rnal legit imacy for given pro¬ 
perly regimes and to apply coercion to en- 
irwcp riahii .4nrl diiitps A failure to confer 


I4:<i 
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ipii,tilted: 

o( ihM; world MUfttt* toidr lo llw 
brcofcdciwn of loeol mtmttemt sinums 
ihnNifh Uuwr lensioos or through kocmr* 
infly tcnwoui Mnks witli die Uricr polity tod 
econoflv* Aifmiivt cnfofoemcni of oomu 
tnd cofivrntioiu ii tbui eweded for t iuc< 
ceuful CPR The two rntjor ftcion 

Ihti wttkn C?R it fi iDct, tccordins to 
Btonley. hito bcoo the lock of thernauve 
opponuflkkt, tod privuUaiiOD in the 
imfneditte tRt. Tbe ftilore of itccatly 
dccoloniied nttion-ritiet to intinujn iodi* 
lenour properly ri|hii Mructurei, to mtie 
economic growth end development, tod to 
ercoce ratei that guide indNidutI tetioru 
towtrdi lodal betterment tit the real dicMm 
iiont of the trtiedy of ihe eommont. Hr 
deecribe* how vtrioui eoJonitl turn dest< 
ruyed the vtlUge u an autonomous deciuom 
niahiO|body. and how subccquent nationai 
governmenti have taken over vui imcis ol 
natumi rceourccs wiihoui the capacity to 
mtAige them. 

The binary oppoiition of state and looety 
was challenicd by Mark fbffenbergcr's 
paper on Ttbre Crass from Forest lAnds; 
A CtK from Nonh India*, co-written with 
Midhu Sarin. The paper was based on o* 
pericnces in villaies of Ambala districi in 
the Haryana Shivaliks. and concerns stale 
m(er>tntion in a pre^isiini t rianiuUr leCa* 
iionship between the fibre irass. the paper 
industry and local communities. His prasen 
lation ranged much wider. deKribing new 
forms of local society—state ioini manage* 
mefti throughout India. 

I n village Su rij pur. a heterogeneous com* 
mtinily which had ahernitive employnseni 
opponunities at i cement factory nearby. 40 
of the worst •off members ofthe coenmunty; 
who depended most on the fodder grass, 
successfully petitioned the Haryana forest 
department <HFD) for the formation of a 
HiU Raioufce ManagemeM Socieiy (HRMSk 
In Kahinwatla. which has caste humogenei* 
ty and where rope*making is the major in¬ 
come generating activity, villagers waited for 
the HFD's initiative, Setenicen HRMSs were 
created in the vicinity The reactions of the 
paper industry which had previously en* 
joyed privileged access to fodder grass was 
one of alarm, and contractors tried to 
sabotage some of the HRMSs. 

The positron of state officials in this pro* 
ceil was ambivalent. They ruled against the 
fodder grass leases given to the mills on 
grounds of public interest and in favour of 
the poor’s access to subsistence At the same 
time they were caught In a coniradiciioA: on 
the one hand, they had to help vilbgcrs 
nonage their resources, but at the same lime 
they had to cither ensure lease recovery. 
Moreover, while I hey showed concern for the 
poor’s subsuieiKC, the terms set for the 
villagers for access to fodder grass were 
much tougher than the terms offered to 
mill •owners 

F^>ffe»berger *s oral pmenui ion discussed 
joint rrotogement Khemes in souih*<ait 
Gujaw. south-waat Bengal. Oriwa. Haryana. 


of vOtapa. SchcM for 
lageoeraiion of d eg rad ed land were of 
special inteiast labour from those in the 
vUlape who had Ihc towcsl opportunity costs 
were producing real results in legewermiing 
CGO*systemi which were of immediate 
ec ono n u c benefit. The probiematk t o a ce m- 
ed whetber or nci codsettve witt would prow 
fragile when replanted trees reached a site 
of marfcecable valun at which poiiH leasions 
otm individual ownenhip could arise. These 
schencs required a fundamental change in 
the self'perceptMMu of forestry officials con* 
ccraing their authority local capacity for 
commons management and the balance bet* 
ween rcgulaiioB and laciliiaiioo of local in* 
iiiaiiws. Prelirronary succcm seemed to be 
independent of any of Ihe usual variables 
one might siupevt ^asie com poiqion. cul* 
tufiUy embedded rewrence for forests, es* 
tensive local poiiticMatron and mobilisation, 
etc—but 10 all cases, there were itaJ maierial 
benefits to local participants. The indepeiv 
dent contribut wru of culture and organisa* 
lion remain unclear. 

In 'MuicsofNaiurr InterestvConunon s 
DUenunu and the Stale'. Ronald Honiig lo* 
tetrogaies the mkkm of 'interest’ mediated 
bycuMuieand struciufe, asthe primary fore* 
dominating human bchav lour as aasumed m 
various Inemiatia Hemng sees the'tragedy 
of the commons’ as an ideological cortsirucr 
employed by the state to iusti fy its incerwn* 
uon 10 and apfioprulion of nasuia Ttigady’ 
b only part of the story of the commons, 
and one which is neither the evlusiw nor 
wen the primary outcome of commons siiu* 
ations. which may well facilitate the 
anergencr of defmiw as waD as progrmiw 
responses, as in Wade*! |19n| villages, ibe 
tragedy b a mote htely ouicomc in a se cond 
order, often latent, con fhet tn whKh colkc 
liw action fails to preserw nature indrpen 
dent of hs human* attributed use values 


Nature valued for human use underlies the 
•social ecology* penpcctive; nature *for lUeir 
reflects the *dmp ecology* positrons m the 
current environmccKal debaia 
Herring aen looks at the viability of the 
three sohniortt to the tragedy. In some cases, 
ki^ lostiiucwas have successfully protected 
ihdr envirorwnent. but they no inecha* 
nrsflis for determining the 'lipping points* 
of their larger ecosystem, nor do they have 
the means to m fluence ettralocal causes of 
degradation. I f the Sikai Vdley episode » 
offered in support of state-caunc soluirons. 
there b no guaranMc for tbe sai^s ecolotKal 
sensiiiviiy, since’Leviathan must be fed*. The 
Silent Valley case iisetf feRecis tension' 
within various lewis of the suae; mobilised 
local dcmoct aL y in Kerala supported the 
dam in the legislative assembly, not the 
preservation of e unique forest ecosystem 
Tlsr property nghu solumn, ioo, is dubious, 
once market caiiorsality will only coiodden' 
tally coifKide with ecological ralionaliiy. 
Moreover, privaiuation cacludet whole 
dasses of society, arid thus has unacceptable 
human costs. For all the warts of a contem* 


jgngyoertralbedatmg. lome •btoMir cw- 

laetivc Mdroeity* will be required lo mihH 
tain boundaries, preveoi eiternalities and 
mediate disputes among overlapping com* 
mom situations. 

Since the tragedy of the commons im^i* 
oily assumes uK'value for nature, it has no 
solutions to offer to deep ecologists, whose 
poliiKS must be rooted in values of aetthc* 
Iks. ethics and risk in support of unaih 
propriaied nature Since perceptions of 
nature arc also in conflict. Herring argues 
for a poliikcal economy of nature sensitive 
to ni phenomendogy. While there has dear* 
ly been some shift in perceptions of nature 
^ue—as in the huiorkal changa in cralua* 
tiofis of the Sundarbans (from uselni and 
dangerous swap lo valuable wetiandi 
ecosyfiani—ihcre are consuiu growth 
pressures from the domestic and Interna* 
tioaal political economy and podikal 
syticma Local democrat and dcceniralUa* 
tron tend to support a social ecology igen* 
da rather than d^ acolofy. Hernng's ideal 
solution in the south Aaian contest ii a stale 
that Rsisu desp^iaiion for shon*4erm gains, 
while el she same iimc ameliorating genera* 
Iliad desiUuiion, For deep ecologists, Kerr* 
mg’s solution ■ to appeal M a ’global com¬ 
mons' in whkh common Interests imply 
both common sacrifices and shared power. 
While this brings up the conflict b e twe en 
sowfcigniyand collOTiwralionaliiy, it may 
also giw new lewrage to the south in dealii^ 
with the north. 

Discuss toN 

TV SfanOard £«vi/PflroenJB/ Nerrafrvg: 

£asr end Sftor 

Paul Grtenough's claim about the 
cmcrtence of romanticised ‘standard erw 
vironmenuJ narmiW (SEN) eras also direct* 
ly tackled in Hardimafi's paper on the Dangi 
and raised in Henng's treatment of ‘defen* 
live reaciions*. It generated considerable 
discussion. One issue concerns the reality 
and aplaneiorY importance of an ’Indian 
ethos* regarding nature, is presented by 
Singh. In ckireme form, the argumeni im* 
pliatly posjts an ageless, thus ahistorkah 
harmony beiaeen people and 'nature* in the 
pre<olonuil povod. eiiending to the present. 

The SEN is transnational and threatens 
reinveniion of the us*ihem dichotomy of 
modermseiion theory and orientalism via 
modern noble savagev. U assumes that *ec^ 
system peopk* in effect have a consumption 
ceiling and will be perpetually happy with 
a life most intellectual ecologists would find 
unaccre^uble Pans of the SEN assess blame 
and rdaie to the history of coloniahsm and 
Its nationalist rendering. Other eknents 
make assumptions about matciialism as a 
basic human motivatron, the reality of 
organic interest-cohesive communities, and 
Ihe extern of prc*ec^o|ical*science under¬ 
standings of ecology 

Positing an eiseniiaiised 'east' with in 
conservationist ethic in conirast to an eucn* 
tialised ’wesi* wnh its ecological profligacy 
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coHK* dMgereuily clow (o ta hwvutl 
vnenulitm Tlwugh Hudimu identifies 
Scabfook 4Ad ftrart tisd WndoM Shiv* as 
ami>fl| the main pnciiiioners of ihu para- 
digrri ihii sm hisior> set in motion coly on 
the amvii of the coloniaJisit, elemenis of 
the theme wert apparent in lome of the 
papers presented ai the conference. 

Anil Gupta best captured the (enaioo of 
this contmed ditoourw of natural iwouxtB 
by simulianeootly positing an 'eastern 
worM'VWw* (characierised by deference to 
others and moral sanetkoru as vaiae. among 
other things) artd the kOneepts of game* 
ihaoretK work which privilege ihe metho¬ 
dological individualism charactentiic of 
mainstream cconomks Ann Gold's paper 
agreed with Vandani Shiva on the contcr 
vuionist ethic in niril Raiasthan. and ttreu- 
cd, like Gupta, the moral dimensions of con 
sumption and co operation Collective 
ntuels may indeed coninbuie lo a sense of 
communNy which overcomes Tissionary 
tcnckncics'. but ihey may do t he opposite as 
Hdl. The difTicub question coocerns cuhuial 
practice at odds with powerful mtertsii. 
under whai conditions will symbolic enact* 
mem of a community inteiast (a> dominate 
or lubmergc private iniemts. and <b) be 
ccolofically friendly^ 

A fruiiful approach to pan of the p eoWati 
of how culture dnves behaviour was sug* 
gated by Ann Odd cultural perceptions 
•bout sanctions (the gods really are puni 
uvt) These sanctions have behavsounl con 
sequences whether or not there is good em 
pineal ^idence for their validity. ;uii as 
some people believe that the iiau cannot el 
fbetiwly punish petty (ax evasion or dtsregar* 
diag traffic rules, whereas others do believe 
that the sanctions are real These opposed 
beliefs are separate from a norm that one 
ought to pay taxes or obey crafTK rules even 
if there are no enforceable sanctions Bin« 
AdamJ*i paper ophcitly reiecied the essen 
tidism of special environmoiuJ concfn on 
the pan of either Indians or uomen or ^en 
Indian women, luchconservatiomsi norms 
uctjsi are located in specific groups whuh 
have survival interests in nature e g. poor 
women in hill icrrain The matc'female splits 
in Chipko are of coune indKalive of this tine 
of argument 

An essenliaiisn. smsitai to that crmqucd 
by Agarwai is implicit in Singh's rejection of 
the CPR discourse a* lainied b> iiv origins 
in the histonej| cxperierKc of the west (But 
if western oripn is damnsiig, his lewouiseto 
'legal science’ as an alternaiise bectnnes pro 
blematic for the same icasons} Smgh might 
well be right m poiiiiing oui ilm* l.idian no 
uons of ’propt rt y * j re distinct I«cnii hese of 
Ihe wcsi. but It needs renumteri'tg. iKai in 
the same private r^urces with vommon ^ 
sess that Singh menlioas—c t. umples— 
colle<.iise or 'public' access wua ei»!u>iona’V 
subordinate groups were noi automaiHully 
granted asceu. were humiliaieci on (lie isiur 
and had to fighi for their share of publiv 
goods 'privately' provided (ifcwn social 

furplui) 


Codil|yw)y. a nombar of papers on* 
phasjtcd the aaponaocc of ccainag iocti 
knowledge syaeou lo underMand the ways 
in which such lencraliscd, democratic and 
accessible knowledge systems have informed 
resource use and survival strategies But this 
focus on sommuniiy and mtegrative prac* 

I ices IS IB tension with nairmtives of power, 
of conflict, and of discquilibria. often ex 
pressed in modes derived from dissonani 
popular cultuiUi most forcefuUy exprevsed 
by tan/uli For eiainpl< the reluctance of 
< rfeenuugh's peasants to cooperate with cof* 
omal authorcties, while located id i system 
of belief, might well be seen as a political 
ukt of resistance, situated in a lonflict bel 
ween local ways of perceiving the problem 
and the rational bureausmic solutions of 
the colonial state 

What Temaincd probk m aoc a H is gene* 
rally ih Ihe lueiature. is letatin^ norms 
legiiimaied by culture (o behavioural con* 
sequences Joan Robinson msed a parellrl 
in attack I ng the concept of surplus value 
you can kill sheep with incantations so long 
as you Simultaneously use arsenic For o* 
ample. Bma AgarwaJ's paper (powerfully 
argued for a political economy Iramcrmtk 
for undersianding gender issues and the 
resullani disuibuiion of environmental 
valuer tendcrugi vuhuieepiphenonienal Wi 
it IS diflKult to uftdersta id (he division of 
labour whHh dilfeieniMUs inteieus between 
males and lemalcs without some coniexi of 
vultural praciKC How* much rvf culture 
i« composed of routines legitimating 
interestS'^'i e. incantations raiher thair 
causes—as lames Scott argues generully in 
Hhepons ^fhr Clearly this is a rich 
and significantiy understudied aspect of 
undeisiandmg naiural system social systrm 
interactions h remains difricult to sort out 
counter intereued of noems. and the 
local mooring of norms such as the value 
of bsodivcrsiig which are taken for granted 
in a transnational efrre environmental 
narrative 

CuUuft end Kaiiottohty Norms and 

fnterrsff 

fhe proMeniaiK of an ’Indian ethos’ is 
of voui se part of the mush wsder and olde* 
dispute between culiuralisi and econonusiK 
explanations Behavioural vosial ssientists 
are primaiily interested in behjvioural von 
sequeiKCs of norms, whatever thei* ong.n 
C learl y a force lor degradat i on t hroug hout 
the world u that material interests tunniny 
kOUMer to suliund norms of presenui >o<i air 
so powerkf Destitution aggravates (bs<.e 
pressures I be re is a real need for hununst 
brhav 10*11 lisi d.akigtic on ihu issue .>( 
vuliural syst.nvs and envircomcniat bcha 
viuur IhetL n ma ns ar lOsr^biy ricn se 
ol quesiio.!' ab.nii iheuii^nsand Integra 
(ion of sRs'iunmenu* behr^t and valuv^ in 
lOLultural prw^tKC general!) and (hr pow^r 
o I (hose (Vjci u cs m (he face of souiiiei va il 
ift| interest. 

1 he bonferviwe had .(s fair vh«re ul son 
iribuiions I torn eash approach, plus some 


anmpu ai a raconriHHwn. i^ueli a GuRtt*!. 
Nevertheless, strategic behfvioiir and a 
morel/cultural ethic make unoay bedfbllows 
m Oupia's analysis (as in ereryday life) 
Different pon folios pmumably rcprcseni 
responses to different caste, class or gender 
positions An alternative to much of the 
communiurian thrust of (he SEN would be 
to analyse (hr entire ensemble of morals, 
local knmvledge, myth, rituals, and popular 
conseptions of just lec. as segm ented aspects 
eitber of hegemomc formations or of 
MibaJternity. and therefore as areas of con* 
testation raiher than as given and attuned 
(0 a common good 

A simiUrly unresolved tension exists in 
haul's paper on pre-colonial Punjab, strad¬ 
dling inielleciual traditioiu perceptions of 
evolof Kal niches and communitarian con¬ 
ceptions of survival strategies on the one 
hand, and a universal behaviounJ tendency 
to fite*ride on the other While Chopra at* 
inbutei the different rales ol success in re* 
taming control over the guhl across (he 
villages his learn has studied to 'local iradi* 
(ions of CPR management', the absence of 
such a iradition m Chandrabhaga'i homo¬ 
geneous villaga and ns decisive presence in 
I he caste ndden villages of Sh orghad (whKh 
are also more recently willed) remain a 
mystery Where 'traditions* ceme from, how 
they are maintained and where they go when 
discarded are all quesiiore of special 
rekvanve to ihr ( PK debate, ihe papers col¬ 
lectively prrsenied no easy answers 

Pttni/'IA *ioiion of 'tpase* rests on a 
poliiKal vor^uudion of IrwSiion’as well a 
^ollecu.e memorv of oppresi ion and rests 
ran e to ii. vipporied by aspects of popular 
kuHurw that remain autonomous of stale ap- 
propfialion But a remains difficull lo ex- 
pli^in the ri lier lowscer path of the move* 
men and the salience of ecological con* 
svi(>>*incsv IS It The notion of a larger 
lafkhandi con nierspacc does not acvounl 
lor (cfiMon** wirhifl it 

Aearwal’s critique of eco-femimsm for 
creatina a bio^idcotogical link between 
women and nature, for e^senii all sing both 
’women and ’Indian' as explanatory cate* 
gor*tv at Ihe expenve of differentiated 
speiircrlion and for remaining al a sym* 
bolic rather than al the material Iml throws 
t theoreival ihallcnge lo the richer and 
(n?x>ier world of culture If t he ideology of 
feinmiii env’ronmeriialism’ has a material 
*iav « It IS worth asking whether this 
amo.ori allows anv autonomy lo The 
ul I'a fiuti* he rnatenal In lermsof Agar* 
N furnework. ^nn Gold's nch dissection 
of iulk vuviomt tv ivpica) of essmtialising 
along both gender and civiUsational lines 
Nevcrinctevv. along wilh Gupta. Cold's 
papo aigues lorcefully (hal nature and its 
uses might well be the basis foi the ci> 
‘pereu VC in leg ration of the community This 
poini IS reiflfoxved by Brara's detailed study 
of the micro political and social dynamKS 
I r the villagm xJk studied Howwer. the pr&- 
sevso uf perMiaaion and coercion that local 
ctiie> must have used lo compensate for Ihe 
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un^'K^KwnWtaii of imic f^ovpt 
II. decision makini bodies i& mm wuhoui 
cosis, nor i& 11 clear ho» durable such solu 
tiofis *0 the dilemma of auihoriiy may be 

The i.sue of norms abo underlay ihe con 
cero m Bromley s paper with politKal 
legitimacy, propeiiy systems cannot Tunctiun 
without auihoiitaiive norms, an issue of 
pariKular imporiancL lo common property 
systems Riia Brara argued (hat tiadittunal 
auihoriiy siruclurevai the village kvel fa/cd 
belter than did >uie mandated ones Nmr 
thtless mtormai auihoaiy prosed to be eSk 
clusionary and noi pariivula/ly henenvul lo 
ihe ncakcsl ]i>«>aps in vihag? 

Srnce iiiuch ol ihc (iicrati/fe on conimon 
properly and sollvcusc action, lie m Kaidin 
lo <ilsOn to analytical Marxisiv such as 
(Isici. IS based on the assumptiJi of sell 
i/iteretied indisiduah we now look at ihe 
role a signed lo individual nieicsts and 'ra 
iioiiaiily* III ihe papers especially as they 
relate to ihc duesnun ol vo operative beha 
viour Whereas much of ihe hiciaiure on 
these subjects *s tormal deducim and 
ahisiurual Hei ring s paper argues that the 
powerful concept ul 'mterrsi. oiien taken 
unproblemaiically, necessitates analysts ol 
structure and cuJiure*-and thus history — 
even in terms of simple iheoreikat cuhci 
cnce Historically gioundcd culiure lo/rns 
ihecufliexi wiihm whKh inier‘srs' and ac 
non gam meaning 

Whereas Oadgil and Rao sec 'elite in 
leresls served by (he Male in relation lo 
nature and scope of rrstiurce cMraciion, the 
formation and artHulaiion of these iniemis 
at Ihe level of the slate is problematic I he 
triumvirate of politician, bureaucrat and 
businessman can hardly be said to have a 
unitary miemu ini<r-«li(e conflicts and that 
impact on resource use remamv an impoc 
lani arena of investigation Use icnderKy to 
assume unity of interests from whar may 
well be a vector sum of eonfficling mtertsii 
leads todifficuliy m eaplaming change, the 
paper of Cadgil e%al demonstrates just such 
mersal in official positions vo-ir ttr peasani 
pariicipaUQfl and power 

Gupta accepts Mamnr Olson's iheones of 
strategic behaviour among individuals w'lth 
clear mieresis and also his suggestion that 
collective action is less problemttic in small 
groups (since sanctions and r^ards can be 
mned oui more easily) (i seems evideni. 
however, that Gupta's 'survival portfolioc' 
are also competing pen folios In his recourse 
to culture in the last instance as a mecharusm 
for providing 'assurance' in uncenam in 
leractionv. (jupla assurrses a more stable aitd 
homogeneous culture than is often the case 

Similarly, haul gives credence lo the 
'human urge lo free ride', yer documenit cO 
operation among disparate and Far flung 
peoples In her work, it is the onslaught of 
Mate and market forces that leads lo the 
breakdown of the regional community C er 
la inly, for market forces, often for state 
forces, dynamics depend on the self inie 
rested behaviour of individual agenls there 
miuibedefeciorsandcoHiboofors It may 


be aa KaH PoUnyi luqmrrt iiidmduaiiiig 
pressures that result from the ’ gim irans 
formation’ become pcwefful social forces 
regardless of the crftngih of O|9osiuon by 
integrated communities 

One line ol reasoning holds that ending 
forms of community solMlariiy organised 
around commons management an trans 
fcrable to other forms of collective action, 
such as derensive reaclrons Yet cn Kaui's ac 
count of the Punjab, shared perc e piion of 
an ecological mchc that was one of the erxn 
ponenis of the regional communiiy and 
other rituals of solidariiy were not mubtlic 
ed by the peasants to resist these lorccs 
Echorng Cadgil andRaoaisdCupta.C bcipra 
et al make two inteicsitng suggestK»ns one. 
that CO operation is part of a cubsisieocc 
clhic, and the other, that it u structured by 
the very nature ol cenaui reaources 1 he lirsi 
point suggests that scarcity breeds a co 
operative ethos rather than a confliciual one 
The vec orul poinr is ambiguo us i n C hopra's 
paper iransler of effective control over ihe 
resosuce from ihc hxalny to the state seems 
u> have been ikcisiw in undermining co 
operaiKMi although ihe resource in c|ues(ion 
remained the s^nic As in Brara s account 
stale interference wirh aciuall) functioning 
insiiiuiions may be cither inliuciuouc cm 
desiruciivc 

BUirs user grtHips arc conctiliilcd pii 
manly by a direct 'commcui mauiial in 
weM recogmeed but not necessarily cisatcd 
by (he stale. ManageaMe grcHf* siec. rcsouicc 
Scarcity andcullural humogeiHits arc held 
to be lacililating facroxs in cuccess Kcul 
dcccm rail sat ion ol resource managimcnr 
depends upon the assumptionc thai ihcn 
groups already e\isi as cohereni, legiiinialc 
eniities Bora s paper demon m rates how Jil 
riculi It IV lor dam to Citablish iHivel institu 
iiOAs wiih real auihoniy 

Whai the ;Bpm did nut analyn svmc 
maiKally is the >tHtnfs cm ewigins ol com 
munitarian regimes of cooperation Ihc 
'all round trad n ion of C KR management 
lor example, ic treated as given by C hopra 
et al. Its formation and instiiuikonalisanon 

III rdalivcly lecinlly settled communrliis is 
kit lo be explained (void likewise treats 
gender, communiiy nluah and the concer 
vationisl ethKs of consumption as pre 
constiiuied and ihus unprobleniatK Much 
of the literature in general uses a feme 
iKmaliM eaplanaiion m place ul an inier 
iional one insiiiuiions arise because they 
verve specific fuiKiions sixh as providing 
some common good If it were ihal easy the 
world would be a belter place 

StQif and M^kti 

A common theme al ihe eonfereiKe was 
the role ol Ihe slate and markets in destroy 
mg local iommuni and loial environments 
whatever the local configuration ot culture 
am) interests It may well he lhai this efteci 

IV both Mruciuial and eulTural states reduce 
the poliiMl vpace within whKh iixal com 
muniiiescan work insiuuiional soIwihmis to 
perceived problems tun as the 'greai trans 


formattoo* produces udcriK pmtiufCi for the 
commodiiisaiion of r«ryihing and the m* 
disiduaiion of intemiv NesvAheku, neither 
Male nor market is unproblematic in com 
position, dynamics or effect. 

Ihe iheme that expaniion of slate and 
market forces leads 10 a breakdown of the 
auihoniy ot local tnvttiuiiora and ihtrtfore 
lo KhOurec degradation runs through the 
papers ol Kaut and Chopra ei al What is 
puzzling in haul's paper is the fact that the 
same regional community ihat had managed 
Its risks effectively through ctMipention 
ovci so sasi a canvas crumbled before the 
torees of Ihe slate and the market Why did 
tile poliiical capacity engendered by large* 
'•. 4 k CCS operai ion and nuna^meni not pr^ 
s»de tools of revistaoce^ In Chopra’s villaget, 
how do we explain (he phmomenon. a|h 
pareni clvewhcre. of scale inirrvenliOA pr^ 
ving lu be the kivs ol death for local in* 
iiiaiives despite strong local iradtcions of 
( KR nianagemem'^ 

Hrara'v paper bringc out well how. despite 
the expansion of the apparatus of the 
dovekypnsentalist slate, ihe village eommunj* 
ly retains its autonomous spier and invhtu* 
luiPb. Ihe 'parde kc peeehche' panchayat re* 
tains real authoiily Hosvmr, the conclusion 
ihji whii IS needed at ihe level of policy for* 
mulaiton is in think in letmv of 'one vtllage. 
one panehayat' beeomes problematic 
because of lilair's paradox women and 
lo«*ei cables do not have much say m lha 
jiiionomiiuv instituliuns Thiv has a bear* 
ing on Ihe decern rah soi ion debate ihc 
extent, scope and nature ofthv stale's inter* 
vent ion in l he rural economy >n terms of its 
impact on distributive justice and em* 
power ment 

In arguing that 'Hite interests' mediated 
bv ih< stale have hisroricaNy led to resource 
degradation, Oadgil and Rao make Ihc 
familiar uneasy equation beiween Elites', 
regimes* and'stales' The caves discussed at 
the conference indicate that ihese boxes need 
disaggregation While Singh is right in poin* 
ting out (h£i Ihc legal rules of the game have 
so fai hem used foi centralising state con* 
lint over rvsources the suggestion that ihew 
ruks be changed again for the common 
good avsumes bolh lArrage lo mvie the state 
and siais capacity roenforcT rules Though 
iKiMile to 'western dominance of the dis* 
course Singh s persr'cciive n not borne Oui 
bv cnvironmcnial piactice in ihe United 
Stales ( ourtb there have ihemvehcv open 
eel a counterspace and cor.sajueiilly played 
a larger roll than anlkipatcd and belied the 
claims of radic als that the legal syciern iv an 
clue arena nor svorih lontcaing 

In contrast in (he (reainieni of rural 
pcs'pls as passive renecuons of uadttion 
.lOd received culiure. bulleted about by&iaie 
dttd niarkei forces Ktffrnbergcr and Sarin 
dcscrihe peasants as active pariicipania in 
ihcrr own lives they take ihe imiiative lo 
crcaie sociciics lo ctuitrol and manage local 
resources even in msianccb in which such 
socteiies are created at ihe initiative of ihe 
stale. Ihe peasants gre able lO organic ct)h 
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riMM# tb'MmtK prdskm u . to 
4oUi IP, i Pounh toUnipn lo 
in$tiy » adviiKcd. (hat belni mtt-tmu- 
«Md coimiiui iMi of vsef*froup$ vnth joioi 
ouMfoneni of the commooi 

’Riecnicia] qucUion in (his story conccru 
i^rmmuy tod faeiliuonf sooal Mi«orks 
within ind between coamunitiei and poti 
tkal etmdiiioni that enabled joint soImhors 
to cofhmon problems Material rewards to 
indivMisaS families seem lo be ihe common 
denorninaior in h^fUnbcrier's cases (wh<l) 
varied aJoni other dimensions) one 
wonders what caused the Haryana forestry 
dtpanmcni’s sudden concern for ihe sub* 
alsieMe of ihe iDdipcnt. and how the paper 
lobby which had so far had privitcted sc 
ceas to the suie had its position reversed 
^iffcnbcrteT's presentaison sunestcd new 
mlMionahips m Indsabetwecnsttie and local 
•ocwiy orfamted noi around conflict over 
r%hts to natuie, but anxind mutual iMcresis 
lb environmental reicneraiHSi Aaain, we 
find ttaiei with less auionomy and clearly 
defliwd mierests than any static or dcduc 
live analysis would indicaie 
^rajuli's paper imparted d ynamio to this 
problematic ideated confrontation between 
Ibe stale and the Jharkhandis creaied a 
touiHcrspace* for rcsisiance However, the 
iharkharvdis have been part of parhamen 
tary polities for years The specifically 
•smronmenial trajectory of the movemeni 
lamains cloudy, would cociceisions for 
iiKonomous dmoloprnent achiried in eke 
loml barfaimni with a dmviopmentalisr 
Mate prtMuce political quiescence and 
ecoloiical disaster? What is to pieveni the 
countenpacc from claboraiinf its o«n 
damands for desimcino dmoloprncntalism'* 
The argumeiH for a strons and letiumate 
Mte to enfertc common property norms, as 
developed in Bromley’s paper, poses the 
ouaal queaiion of whose i nte msis l^vsaihan 
will servt If n is the slate that lumrantees 
Ihe legitimacy of resource maiiatefneni 
lytienu. the question of ns own kfiiimao^ 
muai first be aikad Chanami notions of the 
kgitimacy of iiven properly reptmes come 
from conflict and co-operatum in avil sooe- 
ty. In a hieiarchKal world economic system. 
Iffitlmacy may well be peicewed in terms of 
pmetaafy ihal form of devcbipmenl which 
has devbsuted lo much of the global 
commons 

Scales are nested, just as cammoiu are; 
coocefltric aides of ecoCopcal and political 
arenas stretch from the very local to tiv in- 
lecnaiional Powerful pressures on the slate 
emanate from ni position lo the inter- 
ABiional syswn Blair’s notion of 'doror 
Leviathans' raises serious questions of 
lovereiinty and thus of global democracy 
and yet u IS not clear that oMuervaiiorusi 
international pressures mlghi not provide 
useful assiutnce to local siruulcs agamsi 
destructive and repressive ssats. as has clear 
ly been the case la human nghts on a |lobal 
Ktto ^ this logic assumes power asym 
mcines which are politically unacceptable 
(0 itatei in ihc south, as wetl as to the 
Ifttolllienisia. at Madhav Oedgit and 


Bill I IW rObbi falM 
dbeusatob. 

InienMdonal peessuii.s horn coouadicioev 
implicadoos for local p ower to preserve local 
commom and emvonmenta) mtetniy Her- 
nng argued ihai ihe btodiversity agenda of 
deep ecolofi&ts in the north impliatly 
recognises a 'global commons* in whKh 
common mieiests imply both common sacn 
fices and shared power, while this dynamic 
utKlcrlics Ihe conflict between soveragnty 
and colleeiive rUKmaliiy. its realisation 
nectssiiaics new poliiieal relaiionships bet 
ween south and north The carnal is ihai 
both actors are intcvnally differenluicd 
Indira Gandhi moved to save endangered 
species in Silent talley. George Bush is no 
friend of the spotted owl 

Understanding the stale’s mtcfest ui nature 
lemains a major theoretical and practical 
pui2k The suie has claimed a special role 
and auihoriiy in pan from kgiiimations 
rooted ift the tragedy of the eommons’ logic 
Liscal populations aie seen m incompetent 
or worse, game-theoretic (pariKularly m the 
prisoner’s dilemma mode) work provided 
jusurtcaiion for the viobihai ctttt good in 
lentions would not produce effective co> 
operwion The late 20iheefRiiry has witnesi 
cd a $ea<hangr in the valence aiiached to 
state intepienbon by mass publics and in 
lellecivals States art increasingly seen as 
more a part of the ptobkm (any problem) 
than of the lOlutiOA Vn the chamsier of 
natural systems seems to make a strong vase 
for larger Ihaa local authority, even ihough 
the stare’s role to date frequeniry has been 
desiroctis^ It was centralised authority 
which halted encroachment on the Sundar 
bans and protected *S»leni >4lley* from a 
state kgislaiure bent on devdopmeni. but 
the Indian state has afso pressed for dcslrsK 
non in O(h0 cases, as m the Nannada vaRey 

^ siiH poorly understand the states in 
tereii in environmental protectioo. its ver 
iical and horuoniaJ contradictions on en 
vironmestal policy, and us new rvlaiionship 
to society tn a field whKh incmasingly 
couches all ciiitena, not just isolated forest 
dwHIcrs The state is also mcreasinily 
subject to Internationa) pressure, bribes and 
censure. The most disiurbing normative im 
plicaiion IS that all good things may not 
come in bundles, ihere may well be trade 
offs among values of democracy, social 
justice developmeni and environmental 
preservation 

Research agersdas of ihe participants will 
almost cenaiAly be ahered the conference. 
BiJia AgaiwaJ's concern that we often con 
fbie meoiionini women with gender analy 
us and de facto ignore the pervasive ways 
in which enviroomenial issues in ihe sub 
contiiMiM are e ngendered w prefouAdly i n 
suucuva Madhas Gadgd's. Ami Gupta’s and 
Ram Cuba’s opbcit coocoO that the north s 
conceptualisation of cnviconmeniat issues 
amounted lo a 0 eliiist 'sacred groves for the 
rich’ siraicgy resoaatn wuh the major in 
lernational political istue in environmenial 
proicctiofl (Guha IW\ The necesuiy of 
coming lo terms wuh local practicei, know 


just as Ihe fbaoreltol ^fAnlty of doing so 
was highlighted 

Finally, foi all itt djstortioni. the much 
(and justly) maligned tragedy-of-thC' 
commons imuphor is useful in directing at¬ 
tention lo Ihe reality of common interests 
in natural systems—all local commons are 
finally embedded m largrr commons, 
though not in a common community or 
system of authority This is sensitive turf 
because environmental politics of the north 
un a global scale clearly emptoy double Stan¬ 
dards and imply unequal and unfair burdens 
un the south Hewerthekss, the consequences 
of a global tragedy of the commoni arc in 
many ways similar to other internaliona] 
tragedies ihe consequences will be born 
most heavily by those leasi able lo adjust 
(.laating potiiical iiuiiiuiions commensurate 
with threats is not easy, but rtcogniiion of 
cufomon dilemmas is a precondition for 
more represeniative. just and effective 
politics 

[Though a draft of ihis repori was circulated 
iopanH.ipaAis. the views in ihu repori remain 
those of the auihoes | 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Problematising Nationalism 

A Raghunma Raju 

The probiem of nationilism in India needs to be approached not 
from the perspective of derivation/autonomy but from that of 
incorporation/assimilation. It is also necessary to relocate the 
debate on nationalism in the politics of the present, juxtaposing 
nationalism to the so-called non-nationalistic realities, marking 
(heir tensions, appropriations and approximations. 


IT would noi b< an oaigmiion (o assert 
I he siinificance of nationalism for the 
mahini and unmaking of cultures and 
societies in the modern world. Pirtha 
Chaiier>ee's work. Nationeltu Theughi 
end (Me Cotontai World' A DertvaOve 
Dtscourjf^.. offers a convenient ground for 
analysing this signiricance and of contcn< 
ding with tome aspect of its emergence 
and its variety. 

Following a brief expos it ion of some 
important pvspectives on the idea of na¬ 
tionalism. this ankle presents Chaiter)cc*i 
apprmiiat and reformulition of them. 
While explicating one of the underlying 
assumptions o f Chaite«)ee't formulation, 
namely, the construciion of the monoli* 
ihk nest, an attempt is made to revoke the 
relation between the idea of nationalism 
and western societies and try to show its 
discontinuity. In this conrexi presented 
here is another form of Indian nationa* 
lisffl. namely, i he ideology o f H indutva as 
reOected in the writings of V D Savarkar. 
amplifyini in this course the support it 
seems to lend to Chatteljee*s thesis. 
cor«clu<k with a senes of questions yok¬ 
ing the seriously delimiting character of 
Chaitcriee's inaiytk fcimework, as routed 
through the formulation, Ihematic" and 
'proMemaiid 

This would entail opening up the con¬ 
tours of Chatterke^s discussion, going 
beyond its frame—the pofiiics o', the idea 
of nationalism in its transplanted con¬ 
text—and to poM afresh the question of 
the politics of this Idea in its original coo- 
lexi. This would, I think, facilitate not 
only clarification of certain basic nations 
surrounding nationalism, western aisd 

Indian, but also provide for a refnrmul^ 
lion of Chatieriee's thesis. In ihis paper 
I am interested in raising certain broad 
issues concerning Chat terjee's work and 
would not aneod to its other empirical 
references such as, his inierpreiaiion of 
CandhI, Nehru, etc. 


I 

The idea of nanonalisin m ms original 
CDMat has been viewed by liberal*ratioM* 
hus iohn Plamenati (t97bl. Hans Kohn 
(l96Ty.£me$t Celkser (191)) and Maridts 
H B Oavis <1971). S Anderson <1983). The 
nationalist project for the liberal* 
rationalist is an enabling agency for the 
realisation of the 'universal urge for liber* 
ty and progiss*. In those instances where 
this project became the ideoloiy of 'racial 
hatred* and gcneriicd 'irraional revival 
movements' and 'opprtsove politkat 
regimes*, this has been expktned away by 
Its proponents as owmi to the prevalence 
of ‘conditions unproporsion to freedom'. 
Thus they esuWiih a necssary lelaiton 
between nationalism and the ideali of 
liberty' and 'progress’ Accomplishing the 
•deals of the idea of naikmaiism involves, 
for Gellner. a 

general impoirlioA of a high culture on 
socidy. where previously low cultures had 
uken up the bm of majeray; and m some 
cases of ihe Mcalujv of the populatiorw ... 
li IS the cstaMishmeM of an anonymous, 
impersonal society, with mutually substi- 
tuttbk atom bed individuab. held together 
above all by a shared culture of this kind, 
in place of a previous com p l ex structure 
of local groups, sustained by folk cuftwes 
reproduced locally and tdiosyiKiaiicaily 
by Ihe mrershgnMips themselves Thai o 
whac rrmtly happens <1985:37). 

This nationalst project, it may be noted, 
b not philosophically defenM but ex¬ 
plained sociologically as a 'requirement of 
industrial society' and its 'cultural 
homogeneiiy', to which mankind u said 
to hare been irrrrersiMy committed. Thb 
paradigm of universal history, when con* 
fronted by ihe aifuments ofcnKv-cuhural 
relativism, instead of answering the 
jeciions of ihe laiier. explains ihem away 
by a sociologisffl according to whkh. the 
a^anan plural society 'somehow or otheK 
manage to overcome iheir partkularitiev 
Gellner. wh<k while confronted by the 


argumem of relaiivism evades them by 
declaring ihat, 

The question concerning just how we 
manage to transcend rehtivism is in- 
leresiing and difficuh, andeeniinly will 
not be solved here. 

And asserts, that. 

Whai is refevent, however, is that wt 
iomehmv or other do manage to overeeme 
It. that we ret not helplessly imprisoned 
wilhm a set of cuUural cocooni and ihetr 
norms, and that for some very obvious 
reasons (.,.) we may mcepi fully induKrial 
man to be even less enslired lo his local 
culture than was his agrarian predecessor 
(1915:120). 

For. B Anderson, nation is hn imagin* 
«d p^itkal communiiy*. and is 'thought- 
out' and 'created'. This imagined politka) 
community of nation superset the 
preceding 'cultural systems' of religious 
community and dynasik realm, in the 
process generving S fundamental change 
... in modes of apprehending (he world, 
whkh more than anything else, made i( 
possible to Ihink' ihe nation”. The facsori 
responsible for (his change is half* 
fonuiioua, but explosive. inieraeiioA bei* 
ween a system of production and produc* 
live relations (enpiulbm). a technology of 
communkaiions (print) and the fatality 
of human bnguiKk diversity*'. Thus mak* 
ing the 'innumerable and varied idiolecis 
of pre*prmi Europe ... now "assembled, 
within definite Umiu. into priiit*languages 
far fewer in number'*' (Anderson riled in 
Chatterjee J9I6:I9). 

Chatterjee explicates and crit irises the 
'sociologisiD' explkit in both Gellner and 
Anderson (belonging (o libeml-mionalist 
and Marxists schools respectively). He 
argues that ihcre are no substantial dif¬ 
ferences between Cellner and Anderson, 
and Hus three subsumive issues on which 
both concur. <a) In ihdr recognliion of the 
fundamental change in ways of perceiving 
the social world receding nationalism. 
Whik ‘Gellner relates this change to the 
requirements of industrial society. Ander* 
son more ingeniously, lo the dynamics of 
'priBt*capitalbm'. <b) "Both describe the 
characteristics of the new cultural 
homogeneiiy whkh is sought to be impos¬ 
ed on the cmerprig nation: for Gclfner ihb 
b an impouiion of a common high culture 
on the variegated complex of local folk 

cultures, for Anderxnr) ihe pmeexs in* 

volres the formation of a *prim*laAguage^ 
and importantly for Cbaiterjec (c) "Both 
sec in ihc third-world nationalisms a pro¬ 
foundly 'modular* character... outlined 
by given historical models which are ob* 
)eciive. inescapable i mperalives" 


and ,MHkal «bekly July htO, 1995 
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(Chfttteriee i 916:211. From (hisChaicrr> 
ftt concludes thti both liber ol'rot ion j lists 
and Mtrxisis hiv« resorted lo 
Somtofisn, i rniiAf nationalism lo ca 
lain universal and Incapable socH>lo^Kal 
consiralntr of the modern aie. or alict- 
natively. rediKinc the two coniendma 
(rtnds within nationalism, orw tfvdilionai 
and conservative and ihe other ratmiial 
and protRuive, to ihctr sociological Jcier* 
minanis, or invokini a /ufK/ionalum. 11 . 
lakini up an appropriate attitude lowardv 
1 ipecifK nationalism by reference to its 
consequences for universal history 
0986.22). 

In reducini the problems of naiionaljsm 
Into the paredifm of sociolotism. Chat 
icr)ee points out that the problem of na* 
lioAaKsm has not been formulated as a 
problem cither *for eplsternology or 
political philosophy’. Away from these 
jccnvcd formuliiions Chat ter jee takes the 
very system of knowladpe repitsennng the 
Idea of nationalism to task, locating na 
tioisalism as a problem in the history of 
ideas and formulating it along a know* 
ledge/pouivr axis that sees 'thought* 
iiMlf as one *'whkh can dominate and 
lubjugite ".' 

By iocaiing nationalism as the problem 
in tiM history of pohiKal ideas, Chatter* 
iae complKites the relation between 
western naiionaJism and Indian nationa* 
Usni, showing the latter as a derivative of 
Ihe former. In doing this he comes t6 take 
western nationalism m a monoliihii; 
obliteniing the distinction between ihe 
kkn of nauorsalain as a form of Enlighicn 
rnent. and the western society. He sees ihr 
idea of nationalism as a western idea, hav* 
ing its genesis in (he Enlightenment, and 
goes along with Plamenatz in identifying 
France and Bciiain as the pace-makers of 
this idea, as those who set the standards 
for other societies. Such other western 
locieiies as Italy and Oermany. though in 
a disadvantageous position in keepnig 
pace wiin these siandards, had neverthe¬ 
less possessed ihe ’"necessary linguistic, 
educational and professional skills iha 
were deemed necessary for a 'consciously 
progressive civilisation*" jChaiterjee 
I98fcl|. It is obvious that for Chatterjee 
Ihe idea of naiionalism does not po>e any 
significant questioiu to western societies 
ihcmselves. We must ask; what is the rela¬ 
tion of the £a lighienment u (he sociei i< v 
of the west? Indeed, it can be shown that 
(he relation between the idea of naiiona- 
lism as a product of the Enlightenment, 
and wcsiem lociciks ihcmKives i> not a 
smooth one but consists of stresses and 
stnina The fact of Italy and Germany 
possessing the necessary requirements f<a 
becoming naiioAS does not by iisdr make 
this process, of becoming a nation, a 
smooth affair. Western social realities 
preceding the idea of nationalism seem lo 
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have been pui to more or less ihc some 
ordeaK as casiern .vocieiies. In short, 
CharierKeS position undermines ihe 
wolvrn vrMKtut of western nationalism. 

In o'd«r to undervand the relation 
bct«v.*cn iIk* 1 iilighienmeni and wcsiein 
socM (Ks woukl (Mcsuppose having a sense 
nf the The conception Of rationa 

hiy i:ndoT lying the nalkmalist discourse 
IS Jaivcd fMifli Ihc Enlighiennseni presup* 
rviMiuins ol mun and sonety. the concept 
lit piesiKietal iiian, what 1 term as 
'hy(>oilKrtical man* This concept of man 
aspostuU'ol hyihecoistraa theorists has 
no iclerciicr to I lie natural man (*is').' 
tiur IS It u oNiserx of man when he realises 
ills iclcoiogv fought'); rather, it is a 
posiulutKHi divorced from reality.^ Fur- 
thci. this ciMKcptiOA of man has been 
shown hy the coniract iheoriMs to be 
UshKonng a social slate; a state which I 
chjracierise as 'ariiricial society', whose 
sovereigAi y ex pi evses and h an expression 
of Ihe general will, specific conients of 
this will comcidc with the idea of nadona* 
lisrn. Indeed, the general will can be view¬ 
ed as forming the ideofogkal basis of the 
idea if naiionalism and the contract 
iheorists, pariKularly Rousseau as the 
puHagoniMs or lotaluariamsm. |i W 
Chapman 1956: J L lUman 1966; W 
Kcndell 19411. A more detailed working 
ol these rhemes cannot be undertaken 
here and musi await another occasion.* 

I hese presupposiiiottt of the EnUghierv 
meni ihoughi in their encounter with the 
social realities surrounding them in- 
troduce basic diKuntinuity; in particular 
ihey transform these realties in the setf* 
image of Ihe l-nlighteAmeni. Specific 
fragments of this irans format ion find ex* 
pressron in the work of GelIncT. m hu 
analyiK characterisation of (he transition 
from ‘wild' lo 'high* cuttwta. The former, 
i e. the 'wild* culture, refers to the tradi* 
liunal agiaiian societies which according 
to Gellner. like the savage plants are pr^ 
duced and repiixiuced 'spontaneously* 
without a 'COIISS.IOUS design* surviving in 
4 nature given ai rnosphere*. The 'high* 
cultures on the other hand, refers lo na¬ 
tion which **pcnsess a complexily and 
richness, ninsi usually sustained by bie* 
lasy and by specialised perxMtnel ..T. tod 
nurtured “in a new. specially blended and 
artifrcraUy sustained air or medium". 

I hese processes are created and maintain¬ 
ed by the siatQ on whom the people of 
(he nation ate made lO depend. Gellner 
eonirasii ttu^ depenJen^ on (he state. 
necesMiaied by Ihe 'higif* culture against 
khai ubtajfting in the **114’ culture where 
men are not solely rlependem oa (he state 
for support [Gellner 1913: 50*51). 

The Irans formation referred to above is 
not smooth, neither governed by sym* 
paihy nor undemanding of what b being 


transformed. As Ollner wriiet. this 
transformation is not an **awakc<ning)... 
<o0 an oM, latent, dominant force'*. ... 
(but) a period of turbulent readjustment, 

10 which ciihcf polilical boundaries, or 
cultural one^ or both, were being modi 
hed. so as ID saibfy the new nationalist 
imperaiive which now, fix the firsi ilme. 
was making iiscff felt... (and) this period 
of iransiiion was bound lo be violent and 
conRici ridden <I983;40). 

This transformation of the agrarian 
societies into national cultures marks a 
discontinuity between them, making Ihe 
discourse of nationalism a discontinuous 
discourse The material for recognising the 
relation between the Enlightenment and 
the wesiein societies, though easily 
available in Gellner, has not been noted 
and problematised by Chaiierjec.* He 
confines his discussion lo expose the 
poliikat domination of (he naiionilist 
thought in the colonial world, charging 
Gellner insiead with ignoring "the pro* 
blem of IncommcnsurabilNy and inter 
cuhural relativism which the now nations 
list culiure musi overcome*' [Chat terjee 
I986:8|. 1 his charge is leveM by Chai* 
lerjee in the context of the pluralist 
characier of ihe ihird world socieites. But 
what of nationalism itself and its relation 
10 the western societies? Chatterjee does 
not query this. Indeed, this relation itself 
is rendered in significant ^ven his con* 
siriKtion of ihe wesi as a monolithic 
whole, a const ruction uninformed by the 
histories of the western societies and their 
varuiiionN. 

Eaublishing (his relation between the 
Enlightenment and the western agrarian 
societies and showing it to be discon* 
iinuous. in my vi^. facilitates a better 
reading of the relation between western 
naitonalism and Indian nationalism, ihan 
the one available to Chatierjee. Laying 
bare (his distinction would also facilitate 
the location of a critique of nationalism 
not in an amorphous space called west, 
or western nationalism, but pointedly to 
a particular instance of the west, namely; 
the Enlightenment. The preceding discus* 
Sion facilitates the claim (hat rsoi only is 
Indian rsationaJbm derivative, but the idea 
from which it is derived is discontinuous 
with Its own society. That is, the idea of 
nationalism is not only oppress!ve/domi* 
nating in Ms aptriication to the (hird*world 
but it also seems to be inherently so. 

1] 

11 is this idea of nationalism which the 
Indian nationalists comes to inhabit. 
Chatierjee traces ihe nature of (his rcla* 
tiofl which IS neither smooth nor linear 
but complicaied. and hence to be aj^ 
proached 'in terms of sages'. Indian na* 
iionalism is both opposed to and imiutiNC 
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of (he Met which is wntero. Thai h, i( 
chalkngtsthe colonit] rule makiof *^r* 
(tin cliiRtt rctenlinB the prtcticel forms 
(hroufh which these pouibililies could be 
realised" iChaticrice 1986:40]. This, is 
seen (o constitute (he probkmaiic of 
Imjitn naiiontJisi ihou|hi, which, beini 
active and partlcipaiinf, Chatteriee at* 
rirmi (o be difTereni from the problematic 
of 'onentaUsm'/ beint non passtve and 
port kipat inf. The subieci of tbenationi' 
bs( ihou|h( IS vi^iitd as possessinf a 'sub' 
icciiviiy' whKh is "active, autonomous 
and sovereifn", Chatierjee dtows these 
daiflis of (he problematic of the Indian 
lutionalisi ihoufhi to be "jusiiried by 
appeal io logical, epiuemolofical. and 
ethical principles” dnwn from the raiionai 
knowledge s^tems of the Enli^ienment 
age. wha( for Chatieriee consiiiuces the 
(hemaiic of the nationalist discourse He 
writes, (he thematic "refers (o an 
epistemologicai as well as ethical systems 
which provides a frimrwor k of ekmenci 
and rules of establishing relations between 
elements” (1986:38). 

The relaiion between the concerns of 
irtdian niiionalism (problematic) ar>d the 
idea of nationalism (thematic) for Chat* 
(erjee "is not a simple relation of cor* 
respondence. even of derivation", but is 
complex, its route very serpentine and 
hence io be explained in terms of 'theory 
of stages'. He advances two reasons for 
the compleiity of this relation; (I) Indian 
nationalist thought is sdecuve—deli* 
berately and necessarily^aboui what U 
takes from the wesiern nationalist 
thought. Even when Ji adopts from 
western thought, the adoption is not 
wholesome, for thai would not constitute 
Itself as a nttionalisi discourse. (2) The 
Indian nationalist thought (probkmaiic) 
and the idea of western naiionalisrn 
(thematic) arc prone to various changes. 
To quote Chatieriee. 

The thematic will tend to apply a closure 
on the range of possibilities, and many 
possibilities will te ignored and some not 
mn recognised At the same time, this 
process of mutual influence between the 
(hemaik and probkmaiK of mtionalisi 
discQurse»ihe periodic dissociaiioo and 
coming together-'^ouW oien produce at 
critical iunciures a thoroughgoing criti¬ 
que of the thematic itself, points at whkh 
nationalisi iho ughi will seem to be on the 
verge of transcending itsdf (1986:43). 
Given this revised formidaiion of pro¬ 
blematic and (he (hemaiic, Chatieriee 
poims out a crucial coniradiction in the 
diameter of Indian nationalisi thought, 
in that it repudiates the very structures 
it imitates. This repudiation involves 
rejection, 

in fact two reicctions. both of them am^ 
bivalent: (election of the alien intruder 
and dominaior who is neverihekis lo be 


imitated and surpassed by his own stan* 
dards, and reicction of ancestral ways 
whwh are seen as obsuckv lo progresv and 
yet abo cherished as marks of •deniiiy. 
This Contra ’dKiwy process is ilierefore 
deeply diV(utb*Ai a& wdt. Easiern naiiona* 
6vn IS disturbed and ambivalcmas ihena* 
iionalnm of Herder and Mactiiw were not 
(Ptamenai t (1976) quoted and paraphtas • 
ed by Challeryee in I9g6.2j ' 

Indian nationalism, confronted with ihk 
contradiction, strives to overcome it by 
resorting to a process of imitating the 
wTsi. accepting the latter's superioriiy 
with regard to material process, wbik af* 
firming rtself as being spiritually superior, 
even in a position to export its spirituality 
to I he west. arsd ih us d ra wi ng a claim for 
autonomy on this basis * 

Chatter>ce goes on to chan the nationa* 
list process of 're-equipping* India under 
three broad moments: ihe ‘moment of 
departure'. Bankim Chandra Chatio* 
padhyayt: the 'momeni of manoeuvre*. 
Gandhi; and the ‘momeni of arrival'. 
Nehru. 

The eonients of Chatterjee’s discussion 
seems to be broadly iuniied to ihe Indian 
nationalism based on liberal*rationalist 
ideology, primarily the nationalism of the 
Indian National Congress. This is only 
one form of Indian nationalism, may be 
(he dominant form; and henev one cannot 
hastily conclude that Indian nationalivm 
is derivative Rather, it must be stated that 
the nationalism of the Indian National 
Congress is derivative In other words, the 
Indian National Congress, in articulating 
ks concerns wkhin the knowledge systems 
whkh are western is productive of a 
derivative discourse 

What .wou Id happen to (his denvative* 
ness if one wvrt to consider another in* 
stance of Indian nationaltsm? It is m this 
oontea 1 shall discuss the ideotogy of Hin* 
dutva M slated in the wriings of V D 
Savirkar. The question may arise why this 
particular instance and iwt some other? 
The choice is g o verned by seme of the 
signiricant d^elopmcnis in (he coniem- 
porary Indian pobiks. The rise in i)v 
popularity of Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BIP), Shiv Sena. Vishwa Hindu ^shad 
(VHP).eu. characterised as the rightist 
parties/organisaiions, and theconespon' 
ding decUnc in the popularity of the Omw 
gress. labelled as the cemrisi party, marks 
a signiricaAi devclopmeru in the politics 
of the contemporary India. Both these 
panics have been ci^iestanis for power 
before and after tnd^endence However, 
it )us been the Congress whkb succeeded 
in capturing power till 1975 and after a 
briefbreak again between 1977-1989. con¬ 
ceding only link succcu here and ihert. 
particularly at the local levels to ihe 
TightM' partita The scene howe^r seems 




to have been changing with the rise in the 
popularity of BJP. Shiv Sena. VHP etc. 
a view which is coniesied ty (iail Omvedi 
(1990). Pariicularly. BfP by claiming to be 
a national party safeguarding ihe unity of 
Indiana claim marked by an ambivaknee 
m shedding and embracing erstwhile 
ian Sangh lype of fundamenialiiiic pre- 
dileciions—has been working lowards 
larger appro priaiions. This change 
netessiiaies along with other things, a 
drwussion of i he ideology of these parties. 

One of (he central themes running 
through the various invocalions of 
Savarkar is potiiical untiy. It is around this 
fMXion ihal he weaves his ot her concerns: 
(a) The formuladon of Hinduiva as "noi 
(just) a word bui a history" (1964:2), con* 
sisiingofonc language fHiigli), one name 
(Hindu), a common culture and law, what 
for Savarkar, are pre-Briiish and pre* 
Islamic i19M;46). (b) His pka fordeveloi^ 
mg western scieiKc technology, industry 
and knowledge systems, in India, to be 
used for both achieving material prosperi¬ 
ty as well as for making bombs, weapons, 
in order to 'militarise Kindudom'. Miliian* 
cy for him is not an end in itself but is 
at the service of 'unity of India', makii^ 
Ihe concept of unity, not miliiancy. cen* 
tril to his discourse. In an interview, 
^varkar is reported to hive said; 

It » SID (0 follow (he path of violence 
where It is potsibk to meke progress In 
a peaceful way. Such were my vioivs when 
we (refernni to Ookhale) worked in the 
rmdutionary camp |m Keer 1966 129|. 
Il u throu^ this for^ miliuncy and not 
by having a common constitution that 
India could regain its nationhood and re* 
main united. U is inieies(in| to note that 
both liberals as well as mi I nan i naiiona* 
bsis accepted science, technology, in¬ 
dustry. etc. which are ihe products of 
western knowledge system, although ihe 
latter irHend (o use ihcm lo publish unity 
through miliiancy. 

Further, it is this notion of unity which 
decides Savarkar’s friends and enemies. 
Tliese relationships in him are not ex¬ 
clusively religious but ‘polincaT. In The 
/fhiten oj Independence I9S7, he at* 
tacks Sikhs for not yoining hands with 
Hindus andMughals to Tight against (he 
British. He observes: 

The Sikh princes and people, did not wish 
well 10 Ihe Revolutionaries even at heart; 
nor did (hey remain neutral; nay more, 
they did not hesiiate lo aid openly wiih 
Ihe English and shed Ihe blood of their 
own country men on ihe Tirid of Ihe batik 
On the contrary. 

The Hiaduv as well as the Mohemmedan 
communities (horou|hly sympathised at 
heart wnh the revolutionafies and were 
full of haired rewards the British* 

(|94T:496) 
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ACM crtticte *MoheTnmedift$' inMead he 
foei Otft of his way to praise them, ad* 
dressioi them as *brtthren!*. His later 
anUfonism to Muslims, particularly the 
Muslim League, is in the conrexi of the 
threat to this inty—which he romaniicalJy 
upholds«*with the demand for Pakistan. 
Likewise, hit eapUnaiion for the causm 
of the fall of Buddhism in India, is again 
political For him. it is due lo '‘Buddhist 
forces...(making) China the basis of 
operation ...rein forced by coral Agents from 
many Buddhistic nations..?' (I96di16). The 
concerns of Savarkar. it a evident are 
clearly political, his tone often propagan* 
distK. being based not on argued facts but 
managed through the sheer power of 
rhetorK and emotions. 

The concefX of Hindutva is an idea errv 
bodying Ihis principle of unity, Hmdutva. 
for Savarkar, needs lo be distinguished 
from Hinduism. A Hindu need not neces* 
sarlly accept the authority of Vedas, as '*a 
man can truly Hindu m any without 
believing even in the vedai. as an impor* 
tani religious authority''. Hinduism is 
•deniified with vedanta pNlosophy. and 
is not ceniraJ to Hindu rather, it is for 
Savarkar a '‘derivative, a fraction, a pan 
of Hindutva" (1964:2). Hinduism is not 
lo be ihe main concern for Hindus^ and 
maintains that we Indians "are at present 
all Shudris and cannot claim access to the 
>vdas and vedanta". says Savarkar. **11 
a nation, are unfit for these sublime 
thoughts....Let us study, history, political 
science, soence. economy; Ihe worthily in 
Ihis world, fuinithe householders' duties 
and then the philosophic dawn might 
come" IKeer ]966:132|. The overtly 
religious nature of Hinduism comes to be 
charged with the political intent what for 
Savarkar culminates into Hindutva, .The 
Hindu of Hindutva is defined by him as 
one for whom^^^^rsr {"S/Hindusten) 
IS not only aftr}^ (fatherland) but also 
(holyUnd)" <1964:74). The pn* 
mary concern of Hinduisa is political 
unity, maierial prosperity and military 
strength. The failure on the pan of the 
Indian society not to become a strong na* 
tion. in yielding 10 (he foreign rule, is for 
Savarkar a politica] failure—a failure in 
not seeking military means to eMibhsh (he 
unity. Hence the oced to ‘Hinduise all 
politics' and 'militarise Hinduism'. 

This ideology of Hindutva though 
threatening to provide a discourse dif* 
fereni from the nationalism of Indian Na* 
iional Congress nevertheless comes (o 
replicate the same paradoitcs of the iMicr, 
Savarkar berates the consiiiuiionalisni of 
the Congress, as Insufficietu (o safeguard 
the national unity, and affirms militancy 
as a means to upholding this unity. The 
affirmation finds justification in rhcoi* 
pericnce of ihe west, particularly the ai* 


thiough gttd sdcaec Sm«rft«r at* 

tributas (he succcas of utanni tutsonalisin 
to their having a single unilkd leligion 
and their use of as a oveans 10 

'‘wordlyaKAgtbaAd social soliteiry*'. By 
way of contrast, he corsfrenis the divurwy 
of Indian society, mtlnminiag that Hindu 
never looked upon tclifion as a means of 
strength and solidarity. Tliiv according to 
him, “is their fundarneniaJ blunder from 
the point of view of nationalisi strength 
and solklarit/' [Keer 1966:14^. 

Thus, we must ask: Is Savarkar'i milL 
tani nationalism abo not privy to the pro* 
ceu. (hat though opposed to the main* 
stream nationalisi ^scours, it upholds 
the model of‘universal modvauaiion* in* 
scribed in the latter? Abrx what of the 
echoes within Savarkar ihB reminds one 
of Muaini? (incidentally. Savarkar 
translated ihe autobiography of Makzini 
into Marathi and often adulates M 1221 A 1 
in his wrHingsl. Indeed. Snvartar's obses* 
skm with uraty, to be supported by 
militancy, his preoccupation wkh history, 
polrtka. modem soenca. and his endorse* 
mem of such *orieoialtsi' cauforics as 
‘Indian spiritualism* and 'western 
materialism* comes to bohtcr the 're* 
equipping' thesis intrinsic to the Indian 
liberal'raiioiiatisi nationalum. The obses* 
sron with unity, with 'oaiiOn*building’ 
seems to coiKreiise the concerns that have 
animated the post'indepeisdent Indian 
state. What Savarkar's avowed militancy 
hides a (he seaieh for ahemative conducts 
for modernity. Most strikiAfly, perhaps, 
a not iusi the emphasis on politics, on 
estaNishing lines of political authority, 
but (he coincidence of pohiical intern. 
Savarkar's preoccupation wih 'Hmdutsing 
all politics' and ‘miliiarisint Hinduism* 
and modernising India/Hindustan, to 
reinforce as it were, a sovereign nation 
state A resolution in modem times, in* 
corporiiing. our contemporary instances 
of violence 

111 

There may well be other instances of 
natioruUsm. separate from that of the In¬ 
dian Naiipnal Congress and Hindutva, 
that may, or may not reOca this con¬ 
tradictoriness of nationalism in its 
transpUnied comeu. Assuming that they 
do, are we then to conclude emphatKilly 
that the pluralities of natkmaksms in 
India embody widun themselves the same 
coot radio ions that underwrite the main¬ 
stream nationalisi effort of the Indian Na¬ 
tional Congfess. what has been presented 
by Chaiterjee? lb reply m the affirmative 
would be relaiively a simple option. 
Baihcr. 1 would argue, that it is within the 
framework of this question that one 
begins to think through the inherent limits 


m CMguriaes tocos, sucmwiumirwww 
analyticaJ frames, employed in Chtucf* 
ice. thematic and problematic one could 
argue that the varieties of ntiionalbim 
have all shared in a singular thematic, 
while (heir problematics may have been 
distinctive What does one have if thissug* 
gesiion were to be carried through? One 
perhaps finds the militant nationalism 
embodied in 1 he Hindutva concept repli¬ 
cating Ihe same paradoses of the main* 
stream nationalist effort, marked by a 
divergence between the 'thematic and the 
'problematic'. More, importantly, howeveg 
a perspeciive from the miliuni nationa¬ 
lism embodied in Savarkar could, in rcl^ 
(ion 10 mainsueam nationalisi discourse 
suggest a convergence of (heir 'thcmatld 
but with opposing 'problematics'. The 
militancy dimension of Savarkar's dis« 
course suggests something more than juii 
a question of means, of the instrumenit 
realiung nationhood. Also, what seems to 
be equally sigmncani. from the point of 
view of the nationalisms, in the wesi. one 
could posit the same convergence of 
‘thematic' but divergence of ‘proWonatia* 
Surely. Chatteriee's mode of posing the 
problem of naiionaUsm renders • history 
of naiionalism(s) umnielligibk. even im¬ 
possible Where, for instance, does Ihe na* 
tionalism of 1 he Herder and Mauini type 
figure in relai ion to (he liberal*ra(ionaliU 
nationalism of (he bnlightenment? And. 
10 deflect from these questions wt have 
just formulated, whai of those nationa¬ 
lisms in Europe which succeeded in chal- 
knguig and destroying the "liberal con- 
stiiuiionaUsm in the (Europe) of (he eigh¬ 
teen sixties", adopting laier, some of Iti 
outward forms to the "services of an a- 
panding and modernised (Europe)"** 
[Kohn l96?i)S7[. Imponanity, is one 10 
talk of nationalism in the singular or in 
(he plural, a problem wihich, I assert, 
would have to be formulated both in Ihe 
context of naiKsnaJism's origiisating con* 
text (west) and its transplanted manifesia* 
lion (non-west)? These questions, 1 should 
think embody slgmricant histories which 
in the context of (Thatieriee's analytic 
presentation in terms of 'thematic' and 
'pioblematK:' are obscured into a singular 
dominant history. The framework assunm 
a dominant configuration, and coitse- 
qucnily, the activity that Cha(ier)ee con¬ 
cedes for the ‘problematic of the na* 
lionalist thought, is reisdercd innocuous, 
under the sway of the 'thematic. What if 
one weiv 10 take the realities connected by 
the 'problematic' as active, and Ihe rela- 
lion between the 'thematic' and the 'pro 
blemaiic' dialectical or dialogical. This 
would Mcessiiate approaching the pro¬ 
blem of nationalisiTi not from the penpec* 
live of dcrivtiiOA/auionomy but from the 
perspective of mcorporauon/hssrmilaiion. 
In oiher words. Chatierje^s perspeciive 
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M die fivnwcirk aMoyed by Chitlerier 
«iiot Intrinsic to the discourse wlueh he 
annlyses, nthcr. he thrusts u upon his 
materiel 

To conclude, given this resiriciions im¬ 
posed by Chat(eTK«*& lorm. how do we 
begin to pose afresh the qucsnon of n^* 
tiontlism m India^ A necessary siarimg 
point would be to relocate ii in the politics 
of the present, juxiaposing nationalism 
against the so*cal)ed non nationalistic 
leabtiei of India, marking iheir tensions, 
appropriations, approximations The 
Bham-lndia interface tposed by, say 
Shand Joshi). the question of Nation vs 
'Dharma' (presented by Badrinaih 
Chaturvedi), and such other phenomena 
as Tikaii in western UR the Uahu»an 
Samaj party ol Kanshi Ram. ru. suggest 
possibilities quite other than the sonien 
tions of mainstream politisal analysis *' 
But exploring ihem would eonstiiuiethe 
substance of another patier 

Note*. 

|l thank Sathcej Heatle fur hUpiMa me rnr 
tnutalerhevonwerirsihal anmiais and vkarly 
go beyond cho leo 

The earlier drill ol this p intr was pitwrned 
at the seminar on 1 >>liiical T Iwiifhi \n vSvuern 
India (9(h and 20th Seniury nrgamsed Oy 
depanmeni of poliiMl wKiws OoaUiuvetM 
ly in collaboraiion with 1C SSR Mpinhay dur 
ing January 15 16 IV9U lo Adi Dot lor Y ^ 
Prahalad and NavjvtMh Smith among many 
others. I am thankful for thru fn^ouiaiemeni 
and comment' | 

1 In tiuieonlest Chatter|C« raises iIh foOow 
ing issues ihoughi as a vehicle ot change, 
the relation of ihoughi lo cs>«iing cultures 
of MXiety, imposition ol cultural caiegories 
and frameworks ol thoughi produced in 
alien cultural coniexi i c is the positive 
knowledge comamed in these Irameworks 
neuiral to ihe euliural cunietic’’ in cases 
where there are two cuiiurec one domi 
nalmg ihe other fav in colonialism i how 
ihoughl comes lo be re coed in llK subor 
dinaie culture'* etc (ivno 26 2S) 

2 One of ihr failures m ihe diHussiuns of n 
oaxhr controversy in the weueen philosophy 
1$ Its failure CO distinguish heiween cheem 
pirical IS and postulaud is 

} This marked poluri^iion beiwern ihe 
assumptions of ihe f nlighienmeni and Che 
western social rrahcies generated a wide gap 
baween thoughi and rcaliiv In chis 
(hecnes come to lali apart trom leahnes 
a second fail* This gap m 'he pericxl follow 
ing Enligihenmeni comes to he medutied 
where both theory and realilv comes lo ap 
propriare each o) her The theoiy mndelling 
Ihe hniighicnmenr ar^uopriaies che reiJicy 
m certain ways bv crealing realities, an 
enterprise assisled bv modern science and 
technology, by iransfoxming leahties 
throuih socmI charige in these the rvakiics 
are broughi nearer to ihe theory And Che 
(heory comes to be revised in cxder co tepee 
scm/apprnpriaie the Italic) betier The con 
cribuiions of Hegel NirrrKhe. Darwin, 
hreud Mart can be eonintcuahsed m ihi\ 

rd3g 


evoMBag uwcofoosa. co cs u i ae ne ia c^pac 
tiiviy; mne so be rtsunteced lo che 
bnlighwimerM abscoci assumpnens scaled 
above Thus bringing Ihe iheoey nearer lo 
the leahly These cwo appeopnaliom arc 
noi. however lo be taken as eiclucisvs but 
mucuahy mieeaciing wnh «Kh ocher 

4 How^or, some of these issues have been 
dcscMsed in ay A#ea Mtf Soctffy A enu 
0«e df the jves*ppo«r«oas o/ Modern 
Potuiat Ahdospp^ unpublished docioral 
dttsctiaiiOA Mibmiued to 111 Kanpuc m 
1M5 

5 It may be nolcd here chat Oellner. chough 
recognised the relation beiween ihc 
bidiihccnmenc aisd che wesiem agrarian 
sociciiev does not ovefiion the Bnlighien 
menc peesuppouiions of man aisd locieiy 
He seems to cocKur wHh hK predecessors 
about (he selfcvidenc cruih of these 
assumpiiOAs runhec, cttiag argumcnis 
from Gellner (o work a case for discon 
iiftuovsnrss of the naiionaint dwcovrse 
wMhHi iIk woe diouM nee however be taken 
as a wholnome adoption of his thesis par 
CiCularlyc noi the seciolofism associated 
wiih II Whde It IS true thal Oeflnef i 
sociologisni milmcw agamn che coocepcion 
of Ihoughl as an uwitumeAi of social 
change, whai u central to Chaiierice, m 
should alto guard againu embracing this 
cocMiisiiAg potHion 1b subacnbecoeiiher 
of these urands is a conseniem dense of 
a Ihconsi Bui ihis could ncM enable us to 
capture the eoMiam iirieraciion between 
thought and soesal proceM, to formulate e 
metaidiysics of dialecticall y related theory 
and reality 

6 TheproHemawoftheOnnitahsmiiderin 
ed as an ‘obyeci of study; stamped with an 
orhevneu—as alt that a different, whether 
It be 'sub|ca* or ‘obyeci'*^ui of a con 
siiiutive otherness, of an csseniialiu 
character This object' ot study will be, 
as IS cunomary, passis* non part icipai mg, 
endowed with iMomT subiMivity; above 
aH non aclise, non aMooooKMis, non 
sovereign with regard to itself, the only 
OneiM orOrMAsalce *siib|ea* which could 
be admitted, ai the otrme limit, is the 
aiienaied being, philosophiculfy. that is 
other than itself in relaiion to itsdf pos 
ed, understood, defined—and acted- by 
others (Anouar Abdel—Malek m Chattersfr 
1966 Ml 

T While I agree wRh Plamenatc and Chatter 
tee with regard lo the disturbar^e that na 
iionalut discourse evoked in the Indian na 
iMMiaJisig, as already discuaed the process 
of nation making ts aho diaurbing both to 
the traditionaJ Luiopeui and iraduiontl 
eastern socieuea more pmnfully for Ihe 
former as tlte suoems of nationalism IS more 
proAotfAced in ihcoi 

8 Underlying ihw mode Of anaiyus i< the 
cevw(nK<»or> ot the ww as ■ Htenaliihic cm 

bodyiag maienalum. underplayir^ ihe no 
tron of spirituality and itlieors wuhm the 
west Consequently by folding the same 
■rgumeni India comes lo be tdentificd wuh 
'spmiualrsmV undcrptayiag the material 
aspea of us culture 

9 TbeSihh'srducuACttojointhclISIupris 
iQgasahoibAi anise participaiiooin sup 
pmsMigfi are to be seta in the light of the 


Umr WM • eoaenyaui imitglf fbriol|ioiii 
ficedem agalMC the Mughtli vlffe ihepny 
damaiioft of Bahadur Shah Jaffer m the 
Enipue by the revofimenanai Tim Stkh 
feared a rtnewed refagiods lAtolenncq Ttua 
pomi has been loufly ignomd by Sasvkar 
Funher, Savvkar does not tab mto ac< 
eouiM that yisii eight yean before the lt3T, 
the upper came Husdu and Misshm nIAcn 
of East Jrtdia Company h^ depnved the 
Sikhi of their freedom although ihe Sakha 
were fighiini a war to protaei dhknaa 

10 We may nose that Hens Kohn has tn miad 
here the chaSengei poead by Bismart to the 
Pnosron slata 

11 ElaboraiKMis on these and other themes can 
be had from Sahasrabudhey, Suiul <1986). 
The bMS of snalyiii suggested by Mura. 
Chandan aod Chaiurvedi, Badrinath f 1990) 
on the pages of The Tmm eftodte am aim 
worth pursuing 
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Social Causes of Hunger 
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An Erul Ut Hunger? Th** ScK'ial Origins of F«hmI Siraicgit"*: A Rcpofi r>rrr«reJ United Nations Research 

Jnsiiluie for Sociai Development and for the South ComtnisMon based on UNRISO research on food systems and 
society by Solon L Barraclough; Zed Books. London. 1991; pp 284. 


I 

IT IS a sad tealiiyihai people reaalaxlyfo 
huniry in our day and age. Thai ihey do 
M> m overwhelming numbers in a world 
of airiculiural abundance is shameful as 
well. The piotlem persists drspiie ihe 
close aiiention called lo ii by world polui 
cian and eniertainer alike, and more itn- 
porianily. despite the coiveried efforts 
over I hree dec ^es and more o f count less 
highly kfsowledicabk, well trained, 
reasonably well flnuActd. and esceedmily 
dedicated prolessionals of great gnodwill 
from all over ihe svorld. Iisdeed. the 
Institute on Hunger and Development 
{Bread for Ihe WorldleMimaics in its Srair 
0 / Wiifld Hunfier report for 1992 that 
**ihere are more hungry people in the 
svorld than ever before*'. Ls<n if, as some 
argue, this represents a somewhat smaller 
proportion of humuhiiy than earlier, that 
IS scant comfort for the mifllons who silJI 
suffer and are at risk, and should not 
be of any greater consolation 10 the reM 
of us. 

Who amongsi us has not wondcfed 

about the reasons for such a calamily? 
And yet, genuinely satisfactory eaplana* 
tloru are hard to find. Human destruction 
of such Immense proporiiorts necessarily 
has many causes. They stem partly from 
societal arrat)|emenis. partly from the 
naiunl world. They relaie to a whole host 
of scientific disciplines. Th^ occur singly 
and jointly They arise within the boon* 
daries of the societies concerned, and are 
imposed or mfluenctd fmm outside They 
vary with geography and have changed 
over history. They are often dosely tied 
to politics, and thus prone to ideological 
interpretation and obfuscation. Sorting 
them out is a complicated Usk. even in 
the best of circumstances. In the normal 
run of things, or in incompetent or 
uiucrupukKis hands, c he results are almost 
always wanting. 

An End tc Hun$er^ is a long overdue 
exceptiot). Wr have here the intelleciual 
culmination of a lifetime of sterling work 
in the area of food and development. 
What Barraclough modestly terms hit 
^biases* in the Preface are in reality the im* 
press! ve credoniials of an agneuNurist. k* 


iivi\t. micrnat tonal civil servant, scholar, 
and above all, humanist His wordv carry 
greal author it y, 

Barraclough iv a quintessential pracii* 
tioner-vchoUr. A coutMry youth from New 
Hampshire (he viill owns farmland there), 
he served with the US Occupation Forces 
in Japan aftn World It. an expen 
ence that he credits in the book with 
sparking hn rnietesi in development 
issues. After an economics dociorate Irom 
Harvard^financial courtesy the (»l 
Bill—he began profesvional life working 
with sharecroppers in the Mississippi 
Delta. There he first became acquainted 
with exiieme social and economic in 
iqwities. and t he brutal power of landed 
•ntcrests, that later were <0 form one of 
the focal interests of his life and work. As 
a US agriculiural ofTieer in west Asii. and 
ihenasascnioiofricial with the UN food 
and Agrxuhure Organisation tfAO) m 
Latin AmerKs m the 1960s and early 70s. 
Barraclough became renowned as an 
authority on land tenure and agrarian 
reform. He wrote ai length, lectured, and 
tau^t in many third and first world 
univefsuies. (Cornell was lucky to snare 
him as a tenured professor of agrkul 1 u ral 
economics in I he late 60s. bu after a short 
lime he letumed 10 the Tidd.) His scholar* 
ship led bin* to the directorship in 1977. 
of the UN Research Institute for Social 
DevtIopmeM (UNRISD). Even as an in- 
lernatioflal civil servant and researcher. 
Barraclough new forgot hu grass roots 
activism, for which paini he paid 1 hr all 
too common prica His family was forced 
to depart Chile in danger after the 197) 
nuliiary coufc and later, at the start o( the 
Reagan years, he was premeiurriy eased 
out of the UN RISD directorship by state 
department pressure because of his assis¬ 
tance to revolutioriary Nicaragua 

II 

Although he never suiev 11 quite so 
directly. Barraclough argues that the pro¬ 
blem of world hunger has two roots One 
H the failure of public policyi the other, 
the destructive effect of regressive social 
Structures. These twin shortcomings are 
present in both theihitd world and in the 


industrialised countries. Detrimental 
policy and stifling social structures are no( 
confined lo agriculture and rural areas 
only, but extend to all pans of the national 
economy, mduding the urban-industrial 
vector, and international trade. 

This deadly mixture of failed polictei 
und biased social structure ensures (he 
food insecurity of billions of people. In* 
levimenti aie diverted to non*prk>rity and 
luxury needv 1 n the countryside and in Ihe 
citiet (p )4|. Agricuhural production is 
shunted 10 cash and export crops, instead 
oT food crops <pp )l-3}. 2)9). Food crops, 
when grown, a re given over to animal feed 
andotherooo-humanconsumpiiOA. Bull* 
ness and puWic benefits are cornered and 
co-opted by the privileged classes (pp )0, 
?Ql. The rural poor are physically and 
pvycnologscallybrutaiised. Ifihcychooae 
to rrsisi, even if by ''peacef ul democratic 
means, they are likely to be forcibly 
repressed with loss of liberty, livelihood 
and sometimes life, (by) drrastaiing 
reprisals from landlords, employers and 
the polke*' (pp 177, 24$). 

The most important way to reduce 
hunger and food insecurity Is to enlarge 
the numbers of people wbo are in control 
of their own economic destiny. This r^ 
quirts raising Ihe levels of genuine parti- 
cipaiion In society, pirtKularly amongst 
(he least privileged. The main barrkra 10 
this are found in social structure reiher 
than in faulty policy. Eliminating or 
reducing structural roadblocks almost 
always involves some measuie of igiarian 
reform and changes in land tenure 
although it may not be limited to that 
Where land has been distributed mote 
equitably, improvemenis have Wlowed in 
food security and genera] physical w«il*be> 
ijtg. If the changes were also accompanied 
by some sore of transition to colkctivrsed 
or communal agricultural production, the 
lesults have been even better and longer 
lasting. On the other hand, land reform 
by itself is no panacea, or guarantor of 
improved food security. Societies are very 
complicated. So is hisiory. It is imprudent 
to try to generalise too much about these 
issues. "Each siiuation is special" <p 2)6). 

Thu u a complex argument, with many 
mirieatc weaves. Barraclough uses repet i 
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■ conqiBi uir«e imik^ m uwMccnAiw 
McUons of Ihc book, each (itne with nm 
infomuilion. dcuil and insifhi. Part One 
looks at food security issuo ihrough the 
km of different types of agrkuUural pro¬ 
duction systems (which helpfully turn out 
to be t^otnphically discrete as wel]| 
There is a chapter each on bi^modal 
afiarian sirueiuies (mainly Latin Amcrkal. 
on communal land tenure systems (mostly 
Africa), on smiU*culiivator airarian 
structures (Asia, mainly the Indian sub* 
eontinenil. and <m China. Pan IWo has 
five chapters on national food stratety. 
such as policies for increasmi production, 
improvini distribution, and providini 
fo^ security for all. Pan Three is aeon* 
sideralion of t he international dimensiom 
of the problem. Chapter 10 tries to divine 
h9tr useful is mutual co-operation amont 
the less-developed countries in lacklini 
this problem. Chapter II scrutinises the 
lo^alled norih-sbuth relat lonships. The 
Hnal chapter b a distillation of Barra* 
dough's thoughts on some general prin* 
opto and dilemmas refardint the achtae* 
nent of food security for all, 

111 

Any effort to understand the world 
food situation mtsi start with an appmbd 
of (he physical capacity of the earth to 
nourish its inhabiums. Is there, and can 
there be, enough food for all? The book 
makes it very clear that this it no longer 
an issue, let alone a key ona There is ck> 
physical shortage of food today, Barra* 
dough quotes several studies, including 
those of such establishment sources as the 
Vibrid Bank, lo show that "the world has 
ample food'* (p 2). Even at the height of 
the last srttt %itor1d Food Crisis in 1972, 
the **shortfaU in production of (he five 
Sahdian countries most affected .. was 
toe than 0.5 per cent of world cereal trade, 
and 0.25 per cent of the grain fed to 
livestock In the industrialised countries** 
ip 221). Indeed, and surprising as U nay 
sound to lay peopk. in the last 20 years 
the overall world food dilemma has had 
• component that was related to *persu- 
tent* and tndemi^ food surpluses, in ad- 
dilkm to the much better known concern 
with defkits! 

1kken as a single entity, therefore, the 
platMi has little ocuse for widespread 
hunger, pankularty in the face of receni 
communications and (ramporiation ad¬ 
vances. Bui that IS not all. for an over¬ 
whelmingly large proportion of the suf* 
krers. the surpluses aaually exist right in 
(heir own vicinity. The largest absolute 
numbers of severely malnourished people 
in the world are on the Indian subconti- 


imut wuMiit 

in food production in (be last 20 yean 
(p 93|. India particularly has been self* 
suffktoH in foodgrains since the mid-TOs, 
holdv food reserve stocks of 20 millKm 
tons and more, and b a net cereal exporter. 
And yet these same ittOcounirKs account 
Ibr the Kon's share of the 40.000 children 
of one year of age or less that UNICEF 
estimates die daily on (he planet from 
causes that are entirely and only hunger* 
related! 

Even if there is enough now. whai of 
the future? Will the growth of human 
populaiMMU evtfMually outsinp what may 
be for the present an adequate food su^ 
ly? Neo-Malihusians stress that unless ihe 
problem of popubiion b dealt with "there 
H not much use in doing anything else.. 
{because it will be) tancellcd out by grow* 
mg hordes of peo^’. Barradough con¬ 
tends. on the contrary, that "world food 
supplies could be increased to meet the 
nwto of praaicatty any coneeivable growth 
wi population" (p 211). Thb of course 
assumes that appropriate structural 
changes can be in the industnalwed 
countries too, in addition to the poorer 
naiioni. At the moment the indusinabied 
world puts an umneasurabty greater strain 
on resources, including on those for food, 
than do the dmioping nations. The Tht 
Stott of the Wortd. t99t charges that the 
"world's one billion meat eaters, car 
drivers, and throwaway consumers are 
responsible for the bew's share of the 
damage hu ma ns have caused to com mon 
global resources". For example presently 
a “Dutch person's consumption of food, 
fud. natural Fibres, and other products of 
the soil involves tjrp/oiioiioH of ftw rime 
os much food ONtadr tkt country e 
ritnde—much of h in tht Third WbritT 
(Alan Dumm|. *How Much Is Enough?*, 
emphasis added). Esiimaics of increased 
carrying capacity are predicated, (here* 
foie, on a less wasteful way of life 

Barradough concedes ihat population 
increases hampei the sUuaiioo never¬ 
theless, and need to be countered. The 
best way b through '^spending human 
capabilities and riismg the quality of hfe^ 
through deep and genuine social retofinv 
in addition to tbe indubitably needed 
family planning programmes. "A popula¬ 
tion programme without popular-based 
development is like trying so mop up the 
floor with the water turned on" (p 212). 
By making It clear (Jut the imuiion to the 
problem of hunger does not have to wait 
upon driving down rales pf popalaikm 
growth. Barradough foreds us to grapple 
with the much more contentious social 
dimensions of the issue 


If social factors are the princii^ cause 
of world hunger, what are they and how 
do I hey opera le? J f conspiracy ii rejected 

as an oiplanaiiixi----and k mostly ii. no BM- 
tcr (he politics of the commematon—ehot 
the task becomes how to identify and 
wrestle into some order and priority ihe 
numerous other forces and decisions that 
combine to create (his situation. This li 
(he point at which many ireatments begin 
to unravel, but Barradough does not 
siumbk 

The problem may be caused by faulty 
economic and social policies, including 
sheer neglect. This certainly has bean 
the case in the past. For initarKe. less* 
developed cou ntrics often have hurt food 
production by giving preference to invest* 
mem in industry over that in agriculture. 
Or they have kept prices of basic agricul¬ 
tural commodities aniracially low to 
favour iheir more concentrated and poli* 
itcally voUiik ciiy populations. The book 
contains masterful accounts of national 
and international polictes concerning in* 
vastmeni. trade, marketing, the pricing of 
inputs, exchange rates, population, social 
services, and aid and iniesnational co¬ 
operation (pan two mainly. Chapters 5 
through 9 on the 'Dynamia of National 
R»od Strategies', though happily for us 
(hey appear elsewhere throughout ihe 
book too). Each treatment is boih an ex¬ 
cellent primer and a handy reference for 
important ic^hcs. 

Bartaclough's approach to food and 
developmecu policy n informed, practical, 
sober and pithy. It is also refreshingly 
open*minded and honest. Aspects of poll* 
deal economy permeate the discussion. 
For esample. howr would one evaluate 
poUoes to create a multi-million dollar in¬ 
vestment project in Senegal and Mali for 
dams and associated infrastructure which 
“turned out to be uncconomK... [but 
from whkh] many foreign comraciors and 
consultants reaped handsome pfoOts" 
(pp 190*91)? Or how docs the west's in* 
sisicnce on free-trade and open-markets 
jKe with its own long history of subsidisa¬ 
tion and protection of agrkuUure (p 74)7 
What are (he consequences tot developing 
countries of the strangling presence of 
oUgopoly in agricultural commodity 
trade, where "transnational corporations 
conirolkd tw^thlrds of world trade,.. in 
(he early l9S0s" (p 200). or of the "un¬ 
stable world morKiary system", which 
keeps (he third world at a handicap no 
matter how good their foreign exchange 
technicians (p 200)? There are additional 
leOing passage i on the mropessire effects 
on poli49 of such factors as ibe 'deliberate^ 
sabotage of public food distribution lys- 
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wimwyli’aA 6^ He 
the bcoefht of feehsoloilctJ 
diMfe by l«ie hm^ownen in Boiftodnh 
(p 46). and the uses and mieuaes of inter- 
Mtienal food aid (more on the Uii topic 
later), 

If improper policy were all that waa at 
fault, the trai^ would be neither to 
larte nor so pcrsisieru. Sooner or later 
most policy’tnakcn would be ledecmcd 
Into the comet way of leeint and doint 
thinis. Unroilunat^, polktcs ace depen* 
deni upon, and subject to. the workints 
of dee^r structural forces. subsianiiaJly 
related to sltewed asset and irkconM disiri* 
butlona For etantpk. India has more than 
70 per cent of its population in the coon* 
trysidc, and half of it U landless. Needless 
to say. these lives are ntremely tenuous. 
Further, even many of the people who 
own land are noi much better off because 
it is not adequate in size and quality. The 
book refers lo a survey of SO.OOO house- 
holds in eastern India that found that 
^'nearly half the families in West Bengal 
and one*lhird in Orissa did not produce 
enough food m feed iheir families for even 
one month in the year" (p 41. emphasis 
m original). In Latin AmerKa. Ihc *bt* 
modal' distribution divides rural areas 
into "two clearly distinct strata in lespect 
of the size of farms, their market orten- 
laiion, and the soao*political position of 
the cultivators", with "essentially ei- 
ploiUtive*' links attaching them to each 
other (p 12). Large cultivators, domestK 
and foreign, indulge in the "rapacious ex¬ 
ploitation of soil, water and forest 
resources for shon-term pro Tits" that end 
up further marginalising peasants (p 24), 
On the other hand, wheie land is more 
equitaUy held, ihe food situation is shown 
to be markedly belter (Chapter 2 on 
'Communal Land Tenure Systems'). Un¬ 
fortunately. with trends moving clearly 
towards privatisation (p 26 ). and concen¬ 
tration in landholdings (pp 40 and 73x 
almost everywhere, the prospects for im- 
provernent based upon siruciuriJ adjust¬ 
ment can only be viewed as grim. 

Those wbo do not own land, or enough 
of it. depend upon others to provide work. 
These jobs may be on farms, or in off- 
farm activities located in the country, or 
in dties. Here loo the future b foreboding. 
Agricultural modernisation tends to 
displace hired labour on farms, either 
through mechanisation, or through its 
replacement by family members. Where 
jobs do exist, real waaes are often stag- 
naitt or falling (p 44). Likewise, the record 
of rural off-farm employmeni in the third 
world has not been very great. Migration 
to towns and cities is a massively chosen 
option, but it too falls far snort of need. 
Intemational migratioo—a key if severely 
underacknowledged Ckiot in the develop¬ 
ment of the itsdustrialbed countries in 



A foa eoimria have managed to break 
their structural conurminis through 
agrarian reform. This is oik of Barn- 
dough's proffisional spedaUsaiioas. and 
Chapter 4 ('The Role of Agrariafi Refem*) 
is an etcallen survey of land leform in ap^ 
protimatdy three doaen countries in Latin 
America. Africa and Asia. Not all were 
equally successfuL Irsdaed. Bamdough 
singles out oaly six as being particularly 
effective in increasing the (bod security of 
the rural poor (China. North and South 
Korea. Ibiwan. Cuba and Nicaragua). The 
Mexican and Bolivian rvfornuvmre effec¬ 
tive **fora fewdecades" only, some of Ihe 
others for even shorter periods (p 2 S 0 ). 
Some ntovenKAis chaa^ the distribu¬ 
tion of land only (Meiko. Bolivia^ while 
othen tried also to change property rela¬ 
tions (mainly China and Cuba). The lela- 
uve success of all depended upon the 
^nousocss with which they were purvued, 
and the "national and gloM processes of 
which (they werel only a snail pan'' (p 
133). The important role of foreign inter¬ 
vention in the 'global proctises*. parti¬ 
cularly that of Ihe United States in Latin 
America, is r ecorded on page 115. 

Barraclough spares no one in this sear¬ 
ching analysa of policy and structure. 
*$ 0 ( 1 * do-g^cn of whatever ideological 
variant are forced to confront the harsh 
and disciplining presence of economic 
laws, including the unavoidable itecessity 
for economic growth. Establishment 
economists are upbraided and up>ended 
repeatedly in a series of crisp rebuiiab of 
their favourae shibboleiH (e g. the 
popular doctrine of 'gelling prices right* 
on page Kl. and the various development 


^nammas* on M ihrMigh’IS^ 
Uoerilkal preitHytiMn of the deudop 
memal methods of the cuircMly industrit' 
Ksed countries are reminded ai every tom 
of the vast differences between them and 
the third world, in particular the unique 
and unrepUcable advantages of many of 
the former. Analysis of more radical per¬ 
suasion are bcou^i to earth by practical 
accounts of naserable failures in atierapu 
at food security even after revoluiiODafy 
stmigk utd gructutal change. The short¬ 
term mentality, greed, atsd corruption of 
the private sector are exposed. So are the 
ineptitude sluggishness and corruption of 
the public sector. National and interim 
tional bureaucracies are critiqued. 
Nothing Is sacrosanct. (Only academe hv 
beea spared; not so much, it semu» 
because Barraclough is impressed by hi 
worthiness, as because he overlooks it hi 
its unimportance.) 

V 

Why cannot more be dotK to stem the 
hunger on a purely humaiduriin baaU. 
a«ftas wesortoui its compis rooiitWe 
know the places where people are ai risk. 
The food oisis, and is often available 
nearby. We have the means to convey U. 
What holds back the effort to cut drasti¬ 
cally the numbers of hungry people 
worldwide? 

Barradough offers political and tachoo- 
economic reasons. Much of the purpose 
of food aid has been and continues to be 
'Siricily pohiKal" (p 2l7X This fact ii now 
so well established that it brooks no argu¬ 
ment. even from the aid-givers. Probably 
Ihe most recent example is a speech given 
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M lh« UN <M 21 thj$ yur by 

pRaklem Bush in which he ecu'* ftonsed hm 
own Agency lor Iniemnnoniil Develop 
ment ns weapon m ihe Cold (Fm 
peniMn and hiuorKal balar.c here is a 
quote trom-^ihen soon to be ^resident’' 
John F Kennedy **1 would l> to cur out 
fOKifU aid. It IS unpopular V this is a 
method by which the United ' jics mam- 
Uins a position of influence J control 
around the world ” <A ^ Herald 
Thbune, August 10. lOftli Phnnes 
therefore plays a crucul i h n hu 
cauitropho 

On Ihe economic Side ^ne h <>1 uk* p« ^ 
ens IS as much driven supply' iihr 
endemic surpluses that inc bsos HMev u 
by demand Since it str^e^ ih. /ivo 
kut as much as the k>c* 'r 'o.ii ihe 
composition and the tin irik o* r^e «i \ 
tance are far from ideal IS; r i,xT«i>on 


(S determined subtit *iti • * tH ih^norS 

afrwullural needs .i ' tcjli in 
Uructioni to h im T uaJ 

m IMS "Vibsho. ' .»^si 

bk to promote agi I lau saiUto 

avoid encouraging > «. un i>ui 

would directly ct.iip' cm 

(pp 2I8'I9) These goa »» m 

mented and apparent I i wd 

AlITinewsleiter. MeWii » imti 

ipring 1992 issue um * ' 

importers of US farm ^ ) ' k%> na 

tMMU (hat once rece..ed r >f 

United States In 1990 ai> ' » i 
purchased S26bil I ion in ' ^ % itir^f 
mpons. more than all th r ^ 
received by South Korea 2 year 

perwd*' As fi>r food aid « dar 

radlough matncains (h<.i <'aliN 


*^ounieT cycUcar* bectu . ' m reaves 
sharply in periods of geo* I 'rk* 

high world prices, when 'n (' \ni*'*s 
dioosc to sell the food .* ’T * 
means that food aid 
areii^ik when food is \i' ir 
most needed** <p 216) 

The reasons that are giv'n *' * cC'i 
by donor eouniries for •'*;£ 

assistance to match nerJ /<* iv 

more lechnocreiic, and iri'o ic i>u< *he 
onus on the receivers Oricn >K food Uo« 
ttoi reach the intended b nef^ciarics 
because it is appropriajeU I'v more pri 
vileged elements, someiinu U . iheir own 
USA sometimes for profit 'Vh<n n does 
get through, the technical asp^ci^ of 
dotributioo can be mishandled resulting 
in depressed domestic prices ai^o reduced 
productioA fBanaclough charauensiicai 
ly notes rhai these effecis *,•" "ie*s a pro 
blem of aid than of world food sur 
pluses being dumped ibrr>«.o * \o 218) 
Food aid IS also used ' * rrciptcnts 
''primarily to delay or making 
necessary domestK reforms * (, <I 7 ) 


t poflcems about food aid dfe 
perfectly valid from a technical point of 
view But they also vrve to underscore the 
structural constraints ihai pre«em e^wn the 
best intent toned policy makers from 
achieving greater success li seems that 
emergency and temtvsrary relief measures 
are derailed by many of the ume forces 
that cieaie ihe need for them in the fir^t 
place 

VI 

P V*'M»pni* **ic an .mpoivm aspect 
»i ' tmaumxr/^ rhwho 

'a » %• »• o* ihepj«xlu<‘ veles>ur 
' itii h « 4 a cn w]i I i s It 
luaue fr> ' a* r lupc^r <he assets 
'» I sed for example in ou> ••w'l time, 
• im resoiiKes lend to lie owned 
ui ‘.id) . nd deployed lor personal pro* 
In 'nd wni miied individual a.cumula 
tioii )ne rural and agriculiu'a^ se tor 
conform^ lo this arrangement rii ma 
loiii) of places though ihe eoni^'vie«sa 
tion uf fixv) IS clear h much mur* 'va i 
ed in Ihe indusiiMlised countr es 

Making food a commodity like any 
oilu r has some ariKtpiied conscq Knees, 
holt povitive and negative. On the pro 
ducii m vide, a ver / big plus is the incnav 
I 'wduuiviiy at 1 output uf i k sort 
•vve uted with ' ~ g<ecn re 'wtion 
«'r *'^eo at iiu. vovt of 

an u • n.^ns i* •'nJ «3vieful use of 
*arm o v ^lyv,* et and 

wai.i j«rw ' •«»»itli (T 'idofpro 
•lact'Ci iTii ' r . ..yT* »c. dev 
irov *ie • iP/,. ifictnragev 

vou'» • • I /i* “h oji 

n* •' V ^ r nv b n in 
dv^' i*t*i < rMcoji' e. On 

tVcsHivucnpt \ 'lie inn‘lorin.«iion 

^ » 3 lu s ». * » '• y tr*nsT ‘Mil 

a iciallm'* '.Aocn 

)• •*)por • nt ht. • .eed and ii> lullil 
* le i* inio ii L(*. * <*«« one 0*<' revub 
I Seen iSa* ev*,i *>• 'ichcst cnuniriev 
lavg nwei uii/ vr red the problem of 
'fc*. indeed. •* is «u*cr again a venous 
'nd growing menace 'ii many pans of the 
•revi In the poor nations, this sec of ar 
rangemeni helps to keep in pUc. iheiromc 
uiuaiion questioned by Pieire Spit/, 
another UNRISD researcher, m ihe Inter 
nafioncl Socto/ S< lenee Joufful in 1978 
'*Kow It that the men and women 
who sowed (he seeds, harrested theert^ 
and minded the herds have perished for 
lack of iootP How IV ii ihai they died of 
nungei in those pim ot the worM. 
whereas most of the people who do not 
ptoduce foodstuffs were scared’’** 

The book's ma|Or shortroming iv that 
It does iioi deal cxplKitly wiih such 
sysiemic innuences. even though it 
touches upon them throughout Indeed. 


terracleugh lees td the MberMRme nd 
eschews questioiu of privaig verwi pubbe 
property, market forces versus cenirtl 
pkannmg. and capitahim versus socialism 
as "grossly misleading umplificMions** 
fp 9). relegaiiiif them to the siatus of 
*'p$eudo*dilemmas'* (pp 255*59). Here he 
does the wrong thing for the nghl reason 
It IS truA as he says, that most societies 
are a mixture of private and pubisc of 
markets and planning, and chai. as far as 
food vecuni y is concerned, di fTermg com¬ 
bination v of all these aiinbuies have been 
present in vuccessful and unsucccsiful 
couninev It is also true that there are very 
rr*. if any. ckar variants of one or the 
ocher social vy^iem or mode of produciioo 
(essr iiisliy capitalism and socialism in 
our da) and age) And there is no doubt 
either 'hat many debates formulated m 
these terms tend to be trite and dogmatic 
But none of this is reason to warrani 
dismissing the dislinciioni themselves as 
spurious IfprectKCiacomptaiandnotao 
easily caiegonsablA our ways of thinking 
about It imperfect and wanting, and seme 
of Ihe people imoM narrow-minded and 
obstmaie then ihe redress is lo recogniK 
these failings and remedy them, and not 
perrmotonlv to declare them inconse 
qu^nt'al ' invalid Capitalist societies 
iha* a h* 4vy on public planning lum oui 
to be < 11 *‘ I ^ f ferent lo socialist ones 1 ha i 
mvo f n/rkeii, even i hough both plans 
and ir i.'ke:s are present in both It mat 
ten verv much what is the have and what 
the enlargement 

It IV clear from Barreclough's ireatmeru 
of the topic that the answer to the ques 
lion pov^ in his title ii a resounding no. 
at leaM for the indefiniie future. It is a pity 
that hr doev not siatc as much clearly and 
unequivocally somwhere m the book Nkb 
despereirly need voices of his calibre and 
standing io constantly poini out the acute 
and deteriorating nature of ihe interna* 
iional food problem Ibo many others are 
either paying no aiteniion at all. or sug 
geviing by omission ihai ii will be adc-_ 
Quaiely resolved, in a not too untoward 
kngih of timA by staying the course that 
we have currently vet This expectation is 
incontrovcriibly wrong Judging from thu 
superior book. Barradough seems to 
believe so It would hare been ideal to hear 
1 in his own words 

This IS a very deep, very informal ire. 
and very renectire siaiemeni by a person 
of enormous experiencA sagacity, com* 
passion and honesty, on arguably the moM 
imporiani human topic of our day Pro¬ 
fessional and lay person will benefit enor* 
mously from a consideretion of iis con* 
lenis VUe cannot go on as usual in this 
area Barraclough's analyses must be a 
critical element m how we decide lomove 
in (he future 
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India's Rouble Debt and Depreciating Rouble 

^lirmal Kumar Chandra 

This poptr Qssfssts the tndta-Russia agreement on thesitf and modaUttes of repayment of India's rouble debt 
from two different angles. The first consists of examining the distribution 0 / the gams of India's trade with the 
former Soviet Union. The focus is on the unit values of the commodities exchanged, porticutarty our arms im* 
ports finatKed through Soviet credits. The other aspect concerns the nature of the rouble as a currency up to 
1989 and after, on which score there appears to be very widespread misconception. 


SINCE mid'19901ndift \i Uvini under ihc 
ihftdow of a IftifC external debt in hard 
curiviKy iliui bas transti'rmed ihe eco* 
noenk Kenario beyond r«cti|nilion. Our 
debt to the eiii while USSU wax mill ally 
luched away from the publicr view; n<| 0 * 
tiaiions about the lize and modaiiuea of 
repayment were, however. |oin| on be¬ 
tween India and (he USSR, and later Riu* 
lift aa (he succeiior state, over a number of 
yean. When the a|reemeni wax finaUy 
reached In January 1993. the leneral view 
In India Nvai tha( our fovernmenr bad con* 
ceded everyihinf. The crliici were per* 
plexed by the Indian |Ovcrnment accept* 
ini tbe Ruriian poaiiion that 9.9 billioft 
rouble! (bn rb) of debt be convened into 
bard currency. no4 at the Moacow auctron 
rale of4Bb rb/S ai of January lut. but at tbe 
'old’ 'unchan|ing* Soviet official rate of 
0.78rbf$atend‘l9b9. Outride the govern* 
ment. only a handful defended tbe agree* 
tnenl. 

The object of the paper ii 10 aiaeii tbe 
controversy againat a broader canvaa. Be* 
tween any two inconvertible currencies 
like tJie rouble and the rupee. It is ex* 
Iremely difficult to establish a mutually 
satisfactory rate except through the inter- 
oiedialion of some bard currency, lay the 
US dollar $0 long aa the par values of the 
Tirsl two in terms of the dolkr reuiai' 
liable. It is relatively easy u>ccn*mu - v-im 
some initially agreed exebangv rate b«f* 
fkuUproblems arise when the par value of 
oite or both Ibe currencies changes in a 
marked fashion. Indeed, such wax ihecaae 
wi(b (be rupee devaluing rapidly since (be 
mid* 1980$. and (be far moredrvmailc de* 
preciaiion of (be rouble (as evidenced by 
(be Moscow auedott rate) since 1989. 

Here I approach (be Issue from two dif* 
ferent angles. Tbe Hrst consists of exam* 
ining Ihe disiribalion of gains co Indo* 
Soviet trade. Hic focus is on (be unit* 
values of 1 he cocnmoditiei ex changed, pai- 
licultfly of our anns imports financed 
through Soviet credits. Tbe other aspect 
coneems tbe nature of thr rouble as a 
euneoey up to 1989 and after; uaforto* 
Datcly, there li very wdeipreaii oiiKon* 


eeption on this score. 

Tbe paper begins by Spelling out ibe key 
terms ot the January 1993 agreement be¬ 
tween lodia and Russia, lu ihe following 
seclii*n the analytical approach of ib» 
pxper is elaburaied. Section III is on the 
valuation of Soviet arms exports Tbe 
theme uf ScciiuQ IV is (be nature of (he 
rouble as a currency till 1989. Next. s«imc 
of the recent studies on the purchasing 
power parity of the rouble is auminansed. 
l^wt-1989 changes in t he see nano for the 
rouble are described in Section VI, fol* 
lowed by conclusions on (be Ind^ Russian 
agree mcM 

1 

The Agreement 

According to (be tcanomic Survey / 992* 
9J (p I 19 k 'India's debt to (be erstwliile 
USSKsiood aiahow 9.871 bill km roubles 
at (be* end of •Maicb 1992*^,899 btUioii 
rouNes incurred for defence irnports and 
tbe rest for eivilian imports. As per the 
recently eoocluded oegotiation. this debt, 
to be denominated beoeefortb in rupees, 
has been valued at Rj 31.342 crore. Of 
this. Rs 19.660 erote is to be repaid as per 
the existing schedule, Tbe rmnaining Ri 
11.682 crore will bear no ml crest and is to 
I ' repaid over tbe next 4$ years. Tbe 

.;;otiaii<AS have resulted in a net redoe* 
ism in the debt ow«d to tbe former Soviet 
(loion according to (be 1978 ^otocol. by 
about 32 Mr cent.** 

Ihe Economic Tones (January 30.1993) 
reported' (a) Tbe same volume of rouble* 
denomiaated debt was valued a( Rs I9.90f 
rb on December 31,1989 leading to a ru¬ 
pee figure of Rs 19.660 crore. and at Rs 
31,78/rb on March 31, 1992, cnhuiKiing 
tbe local to Rs 31.342 crure . (b) Rs 19.660 
crore will be repaid in 12 years, carrying 
an annual iotereat of 2.4 per rcol 00 tbe 
outstanding amounts, but the rupee (nag- 
niiudes of debt servuiog will be 
redesignated in units of SDR 1 Speck I 
Drawing Rights), (cl Tim balance ol ks 
11.682 crorc will be repaid wiib^iut inter* 
cit in 4S years, i c, Ks 260 cruc per year. 


Fiir the firit five years the repayment will 
be in rupees irrespective of tbe exebange 
rsic. Subsequently, die sum of Rs 260 
,;ntre will be redesignated in SDR units, if 
the Rk/SDR rate rises by more than 3 per 
vent per annum. Considering (be Ra/S 
rales (the weighted average of ofTicia] and 
market rates) published in tbeAwiuafJlc* 
pons of I Ik Reserve Bank of India, it la 
cv idem that 1 ndi a im |i] iei tly nc quleeeod in 
a S/rb rale of 1.28 on Decembff 31,1989 
and smore favourable I 09 on March 31, 
1992. tbe weighted average being 1.21. 

One must now look at tbe 197g protocol, 
the main features of which were suma* 
erised in (be Reserve Bank of India Butte- 
I in. February 1979 (pp 100^1). (a) The 
two lovernmenti changed tbe 'commer- 
cial* exchange rate (o Rs lOfrb from No¬ 
vember 25, 1978. a|aifli( tbe earlier Ri 
8.33/rb. Furtber, "tbe rupee*ro(ib]e rita is 
subject ti I revision from time to time''. (b) 
In "contiKls where the period of imple¬ 
mentation is one year or leas, no rouble- 
rupee or any other exchange variaiioiaf 
protect ion clause shall be provided aod 
(be prices shall be expreesed only in to- 
dien rupees." (e) "When the period of 
implemenluion of a contract is more ibaa 
one year and where tbe contract price Is 
designated in Indian rupees end also re¬ 
lated to (be exebange rale betwece (be 
rouble and the rupee, tbe exchange varia¬ 
tion is (o be provided. Acccvdingly, if on 
the date of payment under the contract, tbe 
‘-change rale between the rouble end (be 
ru^ee is different from (he exchange rate 
obt Bining on tbe dale of conclusion of ibe 
contract. iIk quantum of payment to be 
made shall be adjusted in proportion to Ibe 
cxcbsnge rule beiwecn ibe rouble and Ihe 
rupee." (J) "Tl>e two governmenu have 
also agreed that the new rouble-rupce ex¬ 
change rale shall not apply to non^om- 
merciaj uaas*«tlons beiwwa (be iwogouo- 
tfies " 

In (be 1978 protocol. India agreed to a 
nile of Rs KVrb, when a US dollar was 
equivalent to Rs 8.23; implicitly she ac¬ 
cepted a S/rb rate of 1.22. Around that 
time the official Soviet exchange rate for 
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eouMtctel (fordp M*) tmitirtcM 
$1.46/A ift 1971 c* SUM ia 
im. implyint i croH nte 0 f lU 12.02* 
12.S0M> (ITS 1981]. Tinu b ibe I97t 
■p«w«it tbe Sovieti ipptmKly Bi*d« t 
ii|aificut eon««Mioa (o Ibe tune of iboyi 
20 per MRi OR ib« Rt/rb escb«Bfe me; m 
ibom lM<r iflScctka VI. tfaif it oot • 
conoci iDfcrcftct. 

Conbi to (be Uiett tfreetteM. ibe <«• 
diia govemmeai bai eltiDod (bt( (be ini- 
tUt tAcrtitttloA ptymeiK (in Rt oore) 
vUeb ibould btve been 3.364 (■31342/ 
12431342*0.024) lo termt of (be Mriier 
prMoool. bu been rediKcd by nearly 30 
per ceni (o 2.370 (■19660/12419660* 
0.024411682/45) (TV Ecoitcmic ftme/, 
Jenuary 30.1993). Thie it eotiiely due lo 
(be longer ma(uh(y of ibemcbeduled pari 
of (be loan. To gel an idea of tbe *real* 
reduction, it it tnore appr^viate to com¬ 
pare tbe itet prceeoi v^ue (HPV) of the 
peyment obligationf over tbe eaUre atreicb 
^45 yean. TVfiPV. it ia well kiiowo. it 
blgbly tenaitiye to tbe choice of the dU* 
oeuni rate. Tbe new agreeneot providei 
for a 2*4 per cent intereat rale for Ibe ooe* 
reacbeduled part of the loan, wbicbaiay be 
taken at tbe lower bound of tbe diteouot 
nte; ooe finda from tbe World Bank eeti* 
■etee that tbe average inleretl nte on 
lodla'a externa) debt increated from 5.3 
paroenliD l988*89lo5.8perccn(iB 1990* 
91 [RBI 1992: 49. S2| end hence andber 
diecouflt nte of 5 per cent from tbe (ndiaa 
peripeetive may be reckoned with. Al Ote 
lowtr ditcount me. (be N?V ia nipeee 
erere ia redu^ from 31.342 (b 26.7M or 
by 14.6 par cent, wbile at tbe bigber rate 
dMeorreeponding rodoction it from 27,011 
to21.602 or by 20.2 per cent Tbe cleim in 
tbe Econotnic 5wney 1992-9S (bt( tbe 
debt baa been rtduc^ by 32 per ccot la 
exagierated. At (bit itage a ceveet it in 
order. Tbe calculatiou Just prctcatetf 
eme an uncUanged Rt/SDR perity as on 
March 3J. 1992. Apert from (be imell 
aum of Ra 2 60 crore payable anoually over 
(be fint five yeen, Ibe rest of (he debt 
aervkeoMlgationi sbouM go appanpajsH 
nixh Ibe devaiuetioo of (be rupee. 

In perentheses one mutt point to the 
mukadio^tfrure of the cablet on ettemal 
debt in tbe Bconomic Survgy I992‘9S <p 
1II, S' 107). u (beae excluded tbe rouble 
debt ta well at auotber 32.18 bo owed io 
bird currency for defence pwchaaee. Reck* 
oned t( (be weighted avenge of (be ofTi* 
cial (40 per cent) end m arke( (60 per cent) 
met of Ra 29.09/$ on M arch 31.1992. (be 
former amounted to 310.17 bo. Tbut 
Indit'i total debt (excli^ing those with a 
nitturicy under m moiitbt) tt eud'Sep* 
(ember 1992 wet not 37J.1 bn u n- 
pofi^.'but llper cent bigbe^ti 384.1 bn. 
Adding toll w incremental debt of ai leatt 
S2.0 bn dwing (be iKier htlfof 1992-93. 


ihn fl|dn Mdd be trootf V* 

binkm « Rf 266.755 erne ittbea- 
cbengenlaof Ra 3I.OO/S. Ifooeaeccpu 
the site of 1992'93 Q>P IbrecatC by the 
govemmenl, (be deb(>ODP ratio should 
exceed 40 per ceai on Meick 31.1993 ei 
agaioK 27.3 per e«M shown in Ibe sene 
documenl for 1991 *92. India is likely to 
grnduaie Mtbin t year or two from the 
'modencely indebted' lo (bemore exalted 
'tevcrcly indebted* ataiut uodw ibe World 
Bank claisificttion! But that ia anoiber 
story ibai neod not detain u^bere. 

a 

Tb« Approach 

As I inland lo use tbe analytical fnoK- 
work of eo cerlkr rtudy (Cbtodri 1977] 
on Soviet tndc wiib (be main third world 
pertaers, (be etriler approeeb and conclu* 
siooe may berecepitulaied. (a) l.ooluo| ai 
Ibe leiwr*a opportunity coett^exporting 
to, and impoRing from, (be USSR. I tc- 
cepwd other ac^trt* flndingi ibat the 
third werid ccuiuriei goined on (he price 
front some 5-10 per cent as agtinsi what 
(bay paid (o ee received ia bard currency 
from the wett. (b) In (be eeriy 1970s the 
gOMed mark more. While they 
charged reaaonaMy for tbeir export of 
primaTy commodiiks. including fuel, and 
certain menufectures, (bey overpneed ihe 
nachinety supplied. Comparison of (be 
units values cd Soviet ancbincry exports 
(o three eels of epuntriea. namely, tbe 
west, other CM£A (Council of Mutual 
Economic Assistance) countries and tb« 
third world, all based on official Soviet 
statiatka. showed that The Iasi two scis 
peid roughly similar prices, exceeding 
those realised fnm (be west by anywhere 
between 36 and 68 per ceol during tbe 
yeers 1971.74. (c) **Had (be (bird wurid 
counthea been abk toobtain Ibeir loipoRs 
from* (be USSR il prices im> higher than 
wba( the latiet bae bttit realising fruin (he 
western countries, (be question wf so ap¬ 
propriate me of exchange between tbe 
rouble and (be rupee or other (bud vrorld 
cwrencies would have been of purely ucs- 
deaic iolfrcat** (pp 119-20). (dlln a»ense, 
(be USSR **naioiauis an artiOciaJly high 
value of (be rouble, not io relatitvi (o trade 
in bard cumncica. but as against iocon- 
vertiblc third world curroockt. 'Ibis be¬ 
comes particularly burdensome at times 
of aid rapeymeau if m (be mean while, (he 
lalter undergo devaluation under exieroul 
pressure *' (p 122) I ciied a number of 
westera, Soviet anJ east Eurupcan stud¬ 
ies. taking inio account Soviet domestic 
and foreign (ride prices; iheac showed 
ibat the Soviet official esc ban ge me of 
0.9 rb/3 was not out of alignment wiih (he 
purebasiog power paritica (ITT*). Now 
Kravis <1976) found (bat eii-e-eis (he dol- 


kr, iierFPof ^iDCkirtvee in 1970 
wii 255 per oeM bigber than iu nomiaa) 
value. It followed thal tbe PRP-baaed 
rupee-rouble rate abould have been fixed 
ai a far lower level (ban wu agreed be¬ 
tween tbe (WO govern menu, (e) My over¬ 
all cooclusioo was ibat there was an un¬ 
equal distribution of gains in (be trade 
between the USSR and tbe (bird world in 
favour of ibe former. The praciical iller- 
native, I felt, was for (he latter to * 'try and 
bring down tbe import prices of Soviet 
machinery**. [Chandra 1977aUJ. 

Tbe keystone of (be asgumcAi was (be 
overpricing (vis-a-vu (heir world (narket 
prices) of Soviet machinery. In a subse¬ 
quent 1983 study by Marrese and Vanoua 
(cited in Dicu 1986). (he pcrcenuge 
overvaluation in Soviet machinery export 
to tbe CMEA wu pul even bigber at 108- 
|43percsni during 1970-78, on (hepremise 

(hat *'lh« quality of manufactures (reded 

between CM£A countries is lower ihin on 
(be world market by 25-60 per cent'*. 
These btgber estimates have, however, 
been questioned by several scholars, in¬ 
cluding Uietz (1986) Further, my pomtof 
reference was very different from ibai of 
Marrese 4hd Vanevs, it is unlikely that (be 
USSR supplied tnacbinery of differenl 
quili(ies*uoe for export to the vrest, snd 
anoibar roi (be domestic. CMEA or third 
world ffl,irkeis. 

My hypothesis seems to have been vin- 
dkated by the actual course of develop¬ 
ment By tbe late 1970s. Indta's import of 
Soviet machiiiexy dropped to a trickle, 
very few ucw projects iii the civilian see¬ 
thes weic undertaken with Soviet technol¬ 
ogy, and I he technological gap of I be USSR 

the west came lo be widely dis¬ 
cussed wiibiA and outside the USSR. A 
few years ago in the wake of our rising 
surplus In louble iradc, the Indian govern¬ 
ment seiil ptiviie sectCH delegations to the 
USSR in scotch of machinery, but they ill 
came buck empty-handed. However, ci¬ 
vilian items account for under 10per ceol 
of oux pieacnt rouble debt; military sup¬ 
plies focmed tbe bulk of non-standard 
Sovkt ex poets and of the outalanding credit 
to India Hence (he crucjaJ question is to 
ascertain wheiber or not Soviet weapons 
were reasonably priced. This is the theme 
of the tollowiog section. I assume, u 
before, iliai all other trade transactions 
between India and the USSR took place at 
ininapareni wwld market prices, leaving 
little scope for an unequal distribuliun of 
gains 

ni 

Soviet Arms Exports 

Tbe annual studies by Ibe StPRI 
(Stockbolm Inlemationsl (kace Reieareb 
luiiituic)siiKe (he late 1960a have gained 
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«id« r«oo|BiUofi M *ofe9«ctiv«*. thM|h 
dhtr ftlMctM and scbolm do m( ikc«i* 
»ihlycDdonetb«nftdiQ|c. lodoed, mcm 
o( (ba lancr are diKmaed io diffcrcat 
y«ar*booki of tba S1P1U. AIU)ou|bI ww 
unabla loaoMuUlha aowcei, noUUy tli< 
e»(iinaiat of (he US Anni Control and 
Diiaraiameni Acency. U may oot be a 
jD^or eboricomini io ibe prewoi eon text. 

The SI PRI doi • on irme trade compri ki 
K nda in 'major* weapoiu to (he excluaion 
of unall arms: (be former alio cover im* 
ported raw materiaii, compooenti. etc. 
needed for the local production of major 
weapons (e |. (be MIO in India) 

under licence from another country. The 
method of valouioo is. however, quite 
uoiuuel and often ceuscs con fusion amonf 
unwary retdcn. Unlike official trade data 
refkctlfli actual pricei paid or obuincd. 
tbe SlPRl'i object is to meisurt "thetrend 
over lime both in (he quantity and quality 
of armi ended". As a result, the SIPRI 
consciously from actual delivery 

prices, and deviw its own method ci 
evatuaiioii ISIPKI 1990; 3101 
Back In 1961 a lon| list of weapons was 
drawn up alon^ with the actual US dollar 
prices, wherever possible. Next, tbe ac* 
(galprices Nvere adjusted for 'weighi.speed 
tod role' of every ca(e|ory of weapons in 
order to establish a tori of 'uniform' 1968 
pnee for each. Tbctccluikalcbaractcrii* 
tics of each weapons system were la* 
seised by experii from different win|S of 
the SvKdish armed forces. The SIPRI 
later shifted the constiM base year price to 
1973 and (hen to 197$. by allowins f<r an 
iocreiae io coats measured by (be 'whole* 
Ilk pike index'; in arriving at tbe overall 
inflaiioA rate, tbe wei|b(s aisi^ed were 
60 per cent for the US index, and 20 per 
cent each for France and (be UK. (be two 
other major western suppliers [SIPRI 
1983; 354* $51. Tbere were minor chanfes 
in (be oicthod over the next 10 years. 
Before sbiftioi (be bese from I98S to 
1990. a ihorouih revaluation of 4.300 
weapons lyiterns was undertakeo in 1987. 
A leneral mark*up for 1990 coale was 
based on (he US Apartment of defence 
deflilore over (be years. 1985-90. The 
overall inflation rale durinf tbe 
quinquBimium came to 19.1 per cent (bat 
took into account: (a) (be producers' prke 
index fee machinery in tbe weslem coun* 
tries Ibat were unon| tbe larfeaies porters 
of arms; end (b) tbe ebanginf axcbanfc 
rates between ibcse carreacies [SlPRl 
1992:334*36). 

Fw Suvkt weapons, (be $IPR2 es tab- 
liebes their technical equivalence in terms 
of weeiern weapons and applka Ibe west¬ 
ern prices. As a result, the SIPRJ valua* 
(ion in US dollars of Soviet exports "teed 
to be bigbet 111 sn their quoted prices". By 
'quoted prices' is meant the roubk prices 
eonvenH into dollars at iha Soviet offi* 


rill rito of cxcbes>|a. 

At mostam issis dollan. as sbom in 
TaMe 1. the SIPRI estimated cbe Soviet 
exports during 1986*90 to all countries at 
$60.8 bo; siece (iMsre wie a 19.1 per ecni 
inflaiioo, tbe value at conaiapi 1990 doJ* 
Ivs cornea to S72.4 be. This may be cun* 
pared lo tbe Soviet official aiaiemcnt. 
perhaps for tbe first time, io early Jan ary 
199) thai tbe USSR bad exported to all 
coundio during tbe 'peat five years* (pre* 
sumably. 1986-90). aims worth 56.7 ba 
rb. iKlu^ng a gift of 8.5 be rb (E S 
Belousov, deputy ebairmao. USSR cow* 
cU of minisien. eited in SIPRI 1991. p 
212). As there is liltle.cvidance of iofli- 
(loo io tbe prices of Soviet weapons, the 
aggregate value oi export should have 
been the seme al the cufreni 1990 prices. 
Combining the Soviet and SIPRI rigures, 
OM arrives at (he 'SIPRI exebaAge rate' of 
$1.2IAb for arms export. For Soviet ex* 
ports to Indio. I have (he SIPRI esiimatc 
for 1986-90. bui oooe from the Soviet 
side; the ngurs <^8.899mo rbrefen to tbe 
ovistoftding credit hui ooi to the anni 
flow which nay have been larger. Hence 
I iboll presume that tbe some Stffil rate of 
Sl.28/rb applies to India as itell. whKb 
equals ibe rate recently agreed between 
India and Russia for cod* 1989. 

How reliabla are (be SIPRI values lo 
dollon or tbe Soviai rouble nguici? lo* 
dc«d, for Soviet sniliiary expeodiiuce as a 
whole, there bai Icstg been a vail discrep* 
•ney bet weeo (be budget rigureaand weU* 
erneatimatei Iol9890orbochevbimaelf 
diacloaed tbe '(rut* figure of 7? bo rb 
against 20.9 bo rb earlier reported in (be 
S^iet budget; Ibe SIPRI's ex on/r (in 
December 19881 estimate for 1989 was 
88*96 ho rb. which was enhanced expM 
(o IOD'105 bn rb or $ 263*776 bn at (be 
SIPRI's 'military PPP of S Z5f(b; west* 
em iMelligeiKe aourcet put tbe Soviet 
oudays even bigber al 120 bn rb. The 
SlIW wai, however, critical of (be in¬ 
flated dollar cssimases of Sovkt dafenve 
ouOays by (be Culnl loteUigcoce Agency 


(QA). as (be latter "cooaiden tbe dollar 
coetofreplicotiiig the Soviet armed foroea 
io US. ie.equivakai US wage coats. TUi 
would abo raise tbe defence burden (i e, 
dcfenco outlays as a ratio of tbe GNPl for 
France aod Germany" jSIPRI 1990:162- 
64; SIPRJ 1991:145]. Oft the otber band, 
it bas been argued by Sui^rg (1992) 
ibei the OA uodercatimeied the rouble 
costa of the defence sector insofar at "(hciw 
cxisu secret wage subsidies io defence 
ibdusiry. not iocliidod in (be offkiel de* 
feoec expcndituiu'*. 

Notwiibstaodiog the controversy on tbe 
rouble costs of the ovceall Soviet outlays 
on defence, none of tbe conleodlng schol¬ 
ars ot agencies, to my knowledge, have 
suggested that there was ao upward or 
downward bias to tbe official (roubk) 
valuatioo of armi exported. It ii poasibk 
that (be a A or (he N ATO or 1 be i ndividtial 
scholars never addressed themselves to 
Ibis question. Om canncrt rule out alto¬ 
gether tbe possibility (bst (he Sovkt au- 
iborilici may have uoderpriced tbe ir woap- 
OAS io roubles either because they blindly 
followed Ibe Aorms fer domestic costlog 
or bocauie Utey wanted to expand ibalr 
market share. On tbe other band, rinco 
mafty of tbe buyer* were 'ceptive' cljtoH, 
(be Sovieu might have got away with a 
premium over coats. 

If the Soviets bad, indeed, undcrpricod 
their ums supplies in lenni of roubles, 
one can in the present context ignera it so 
long as tbe Ruaiiins do oot eik for an 
upward cuvisioo io ibo rouble value of the 
debt Wbai needs to be lovenigaled is 
whether ibt USSR bad overcharged, af¬ 
fecting Ibe SIPRI valuatioo of Soviet arms 
export. AciwalJy. tbe SiPRI estimates of 
Soviet arms expon to tbe third world era 
significanity lowwr than (he QA's. For 
(be overlapping yean for which tbe two 
sets of figures are available (Table 1). the 
laUer exceeds (be former by 120 per ceot 
in 1984.48 pec cent In 1986, aod 120 per 
ecni io 1988: (be fact (hat Ibe QA ebtl- 
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a Coonam 198$; h CuoMaoi 1999 prices; c Cwreat pciut. 
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B«Ui wt in fivrreoi Pollan, wtik tboMof 
Ike SlTKl w •( coniiuii 1915 dollm. 
would call for only a unall correctioo of 
ibete perceniafet. D>e SIPRl belkvcf 
that the Cl A eatim aies are bi aaad upwards, 
tad that itt $/rb eachante rale it ioeppro- 
priMe[SlPRJ 1991 1S6-87]. li ibus fol¬ 
lows ibal Ihe SIPRl*I dollar ri^uret oo 
Soviei arms eapori to the ihird world are 
QM artiriciallv hi^h. 

In iti’eni yeaxi Ihe SlPRl baa provided 
coApaxaiivc coal fifurci for particular 
weapons (a) At a joint press conference 
ID June 1989 wicb ibe US Admiral W J 
Crowe, the Soviet Genera] Moiseyev 
claimed that ibeir frclfhi aircraft SU-25 
coats only 5-S mn rb a^irtsi S 28 mn for an 
F*16. At tbe SIPRl 'military PPP’ nicof 
S 2>5/rb, (he former works out to a little 
om 50 per cent of tbe teller Tbe SIPRl 
auributed the hu|e difference to 
'loldpUtini* fineorporaiinf inessential but 
bi|b*cost features in F-16), coiruption, 
coat-plus prkinf; andeacessiveproTu rates 
prevalent in tbe U.S defence ii>dusiry 
Alternatively, tbe Soviet figbier mi|bt 
have been underpriced (SIPRl 1990 165]. 
(b) It was lathered from the Polisb de¬ 
fence minisiry that: <i) the Soviel fiibier 
llrcraft MlCi-29 cost S 18-25 mn each as 
aiainai $21-25 mn for F-16. and % 26- 
70 an fh>r tbe French Mi/a|e 2000; fU) 
the Soviet tank T-72 coat $ 0,4 mti a|einit 
12,6 an for the Oeraan L«operd-2, and S 
3.7 an forlbe Amcrken Abrtkme; <ni)ilM 
Cneeb armoured vehicle BWP>2 cost S 0.5 
OD aiaioit $1.2 mn for tbe AmeriecA M- 
2 Bradley, (c) An American study showed 
that as aieinit a 1975 coat of $ IS mn for 
M F-16. a MIO-23 produced in tbe US 
would have coit no more than $ 5 on. (d) 
Tbe SIPRl surmiaad that tbe Soviets may 
not have covered coci for many weapons; 
a etody by tbe RAND Corporatioo. USA. 
eupporiad this conjecture for navel Ships 
and belicoplers. but not for tanks and 
tactical aircraft ISIPRl 1992:209-12J. 

Tbe precedini diicussioo may be 
nianariaed as Mlowe: 

1 On the dollar valuaiioo of Soviet arms 
eaporu to tbe third world, tbe ceiima-. 
Ice by tbe SIPRl are tbe lowest amonf 
ibe western adencies.and also tbe least 
unreliable. 

2 For 1986-90, tlie SIPRl esUaated tbe 
parity rale for Soviet arms ciport to 
all counthei at $ 1.2Sfrb. wbk b is clo¬ 
se to tbe implicit S/rb rate under ibe 
1993 Indo-Russien affeemeai. 

3 Tbe actual prices for individual wes{v 
cos quoted by the Soviets for tbeir 
exports were often lower than tbe *vn^ 
form* or notional prices of the SIPRl. 

4 Oa the whole, there is no evidence of 
Rtkiiians having overcbar|ed for tbeir 
anns supplies to India. 
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IV 

RoaMe till 19$9 

Tbe Soviet rouble (eloos with the cur¬ 
rencies of other centrally fanned econo¬ 
mies) Uquite unlikeoibm, convertible or 
Incocvcrtiblc. U U best brouf bi out by 
eoetrastini Ibe rouble as it was till 1989. 
and our rupee. Botb were primarily used 
as k$al tender fee iransacliona witbia the 
country: legally, oeiiber currency could 
be taken out of. or brought into, tbe coun¬ 
try; Ibe exebanie rate vis-e-vis the dollar 
(or other hard currencies) was fixed by the 
respective |ovemreeoi: so ordinary ciii* 
zen|oin| abroad was allowed to* buy only 
a small quantity of dollars; capital trans¬ 
fers were banned There was also a black 
market i n currency i 0 botb countrle I; about 
Ibe Soviet Mack market more will be said 
later. Here tbe sunilaniies end. 

Till 1990, tbe USSR had a blgbly 
ecBlnliseal plannini system. All domes¬ 
tic prices (barrini ihoec oo tbe knikhns 
mvkei) were set arkHiraril^ by the ^vem • 
ment. and insulated from domestic sup¬ 
ply-demand imbelanees cr world prices 
ihanka to tbe complete slate monopoly of 
forei |n trade. Tbe fort i|n trade a|enc les 
bou|bt exponables from domestic firms 
at local prices, end also sold imported 
wares at domestic prices; individual cn- 
terpntes bad hardly any incentive to ex¬ 
port or save on import, but were encour- 
s|cd to fulfil. If not exceed, tbe output and 
delivery uricu as laid down in tbe plan 
l^us tbe cxtcniaJ value of tbe rouble bad 
DO impact 00 tbe bonuses offered to the 
enterprise personnel; nor did it affect ilie 
plannini cf forei|n trade by central or- 
|WM. Sy coetnu. altbowib India in,mi- 
ulaed a system of elaborate eonirols by 
tbe state over forelio trade, tbe actual 
decision to Import ot export remained 
with iadividual finns, public or private, 
that were profit-oriented. Prioca in India 
were only partially protected a|ain st trends 
in intcmalional martets. Variations in tbe 
cxcbanie rate of tbe rupee may or may wt 
have affected tbe anrefste levels of ex¬ 
port {import), but these certainly bad a 
major impact on tbe profu rates earned by 
exporters (importers) unless there was a 
countervaillo| tax onexport (impurtj In 
otlitf words, India was much mure vf a 
market than a ccntnlly planned economy,' 
and (be exchanie rate of the rupee played 
a very signifii;aol role to many seeioi^. 

A couple of examples may bring the 
difTereoees between tbe rupee aud tbu 
rouble into sharper focus.' Since Indian 
shrimps found an export uuikt since ihe 
1970s. domesikc prices shot up; a similar 
devclopmcol in the USSR would mean 
just loo|cr queues for tbe coos uaen with* 
out a rise b price. In tea, alibougb the 


lovenment bes kept tbe export volume 
under eooirol. domestic priees flared up In 
sympathy aritb movemenU in IntcmalioneJ 
prices ift tbe late I980t. On many oeca- 
slons. the lodiao govenunent imported 
large quantities of wheat as a meant to 
stabilise domestic prices of wheat and 
other cereals. No parallels could be found 
in the USSR, as the Slate mainiainednxed 
prices for most goods snd services over 
(be decades. Large-scale import of wlicat 
Into tbe USSR since 1972 was dcsi|iicd lo 
su(q>lem<ot the domestic availability of 
milk, meat, etc. LasUy. smuggling into 
India augmenied the annual domestic sup¬ 
ply of a number of goods like gold, syn¬ 
thetic textilai. consumer clccironics, etc. 
which directly or indirectly affected local 
price s; but smug gl ing of good s in lo or out 
of the USSR was raiher invignificani till 
the last couple of years. 

In 1961 Kl^bhcbev introduced the'new* 
rouble with a notional gold content of 
0 987 gramme, since tbe US bid pegged 
tbe gold price it $ 35 per ounce, olfcniig 
lo kII any amount of gold aithat price, ihe 
exchange value of the rouble witi fixed at 
$ 1.11 by the Sovieu Once the dollar lost 
its gold moorings in Jilc 1971. tbe Soviet 
government announced from tunc to imw 
the exchange rate between (lie rmihic and 
the dollar or other herd currencick, al- 
iltough the $/rb rate generally moved in 
aympalby with the dollar value of one 
SDR, tbe rouble was not tied either u> the 
SDR Of to tbe fluctuating price of gold it. 
the international market. In practice, the 
official conversion rate for Soviet Vade 
flows in $/rb varied from 1.11 in 1970, to 
1.33 in 1975, 1.52 in 1980.1.30 in 1985. 
1.63 in 198BsAdt.58in 1989 [ITS 1988; 
UNESCO 1991). 

Given tbe sbarp differences between tbe 
domestic and foreign pricea, the unique 
rate of exchange hardly helped the central 
planners u> maximise ibe benefits from 
forei go trade. Id Folaod tbe exchange rele 
of tbe zloty was fixed just as arbitrarily as 
tbe Soviet rouble at 25 zlfS in tbe late 
I95(b. The Polisb central planners, nota¬ 
bly M Kalecki (and his team) working on 
the Perspective Plen. 1960-75. employed 
'efneieocy* norms for foreign trade dif¬ 
ferentiated by branebes; It was observed 
ihai in oAler to earn one dollar Ibrougb 
export, the domes lie outlays (net of subsi¬ 
dies and taxes) ranged from 30 xl for 
machinery to as much as 80-90 zl for food 
products (Cbandra 1967). More elaborate 
calcvUiion of such brartebwiae norms or 
con vers ion coefficients between *intcr- 
nar and 'foreign exchange* (dewiaowy) 
zlotys followed. There Is a strong family 
rchcmblance between tbe sc conversion co¬ 
efficients. and the weiiem economiiti* 
'domestic resource costs* (DRC) or iu 
earlier version, 'effective rate of prolcc* 





(loQ* (ERP). It MUM thti tb« ERP wu 
first opmtioasH»«4 around 1963 
(Bhatwui sod Dcaai 1970: 3^6|, or sev* 
erti yetfs a/wr KaUcld iod bis i«un. Tbc 
differutces betwoea t|i« Polish norms sad 
tbc westcro EEtParc subctaolicl. Ibe isiicr 
cimcd it removii^ (be distortioavy «#• 
feels of ditTereaiial I4n0s lad qusntiis* 
tivs rcurietioes «e ibe import of vinous 
|oods. in order to meewre (be efficiency 
of donesiic ftiaufieturiof vis<e*v<j io- 
ternaiioasl produeeri: in ORC tbs uilculi* 
(ion is simiJir Skc^i ih«( (be imperfeo* 
(ions of (he domeuie mtricec for noo* 
(reded |oods end services Oocludiof 
labour and capiiel costs) ere el iminaied by 
utilisiAf 'shadow* prices for the liuer. la 
eeninlly planned eeoooaies (here was ao 
need for import teriffi or C|uan(i(a(ive re- 
iiricCioos; if one essumes <be( (be doiaes* 
(ic price atruciure renec(s (he plannen' 
preference, which «ay ao( always he (rise, 
(hen the conversion cocfficiaK is close to 
(he DRC for an iaduairy. 

The Soviet planners took up the ^lish* 
type exercise with a coasiderabjc time la|. 
Tteir practkal uaefuloess was severely 
circumscribed by the rifidides of a con* 
mand ecooomy: hardly Jess unpoftu( 
was (lie cyiiemaiie polidcal diierimina- 
lion by (he NATO powers egainK impor( 
of manufac(urei from (be eaatern bice 
which wat keen to ciport much larger 
quaadiies of (heae |(X)ds for a variety of 
reaiont. (i) The dotneilic Coait being low, 

(be suppliers weie willing (o sell the prod* 
ucli (from machines (e cars, teadles. etc), 
even el e diacoual ageinsl (be prevailing 
weeiem pnccs. (li) Fair competilioa in (be 
wcvJd ffl arke (would have en abled the ex • 
porters (o improve upon their quality, 
thereby reducing tbs technology gap. The 
weet In its (urn, was deiercnioed (o prevent 
Ibe last on military, poUtical is «vU as 
economic grounds. (be global market 
been anywhere as free ea liberal (beology 
makes one believe, there waa a distinct 
poeaibility that (be eaciern bloc could 
emerge as a much sironger manufacturing 
power, challenging (be domioatioo of (be 
weal. Furthermore, since (he USSR at al 
were compelled to restrict ibcmselves to 
prioiaiy commodideeui (heir ej^iort to the 
west, (be former were compedag in effecl 
with the third world in western markeis. 
etreng(bciu ng the forces leading (o a sccu • 
lar decline in (be global terms of trade 
between primary cooimodides and manu* 
facturei. 

In (be wake of the perestroika a post* 
1969 Hungarian'type reform was at* 
tmnpted from 19S7, and individual rinns 
were encouraged to export on (beir own. 
uiilising ibe conversion cocfficlcAts be* 
twweo tbs 'internal rouble' (IR) and the 
' fore i|» each ange' |' valy ui nay a*) rouble 
(VR) established (be centra luihori* 


des. Expurlers could recaio a pert of (be 
VR in Older to meet (heir import require¬ 
ments; but the ratio varied according lo 
(be nature wid/or purpose of (be import. 
Thus. tg4ia»t an earning of uoe VK. a 
tractor exporter could import western 
equipment worth 0.46 VR, while an ex¬ 
porter of lourist automobiles could Import 
goods worth u much as 1.92 VR. Up to 
4.(KX) such conversioo eo-efftcleais were 
in vogue between 1997 and 1999, ranging 
widely from 0.2 lo 6.61R per VR; actual ly. 
(be ratios of domesdc wholesale to inter* 
nadoaal prices were even wider from 0.03 
to 50J)1R/VR fee different products of the 
mecbamcal engineering industry in 1999. 
The post* 1997 conversioo coefficients 
were also changed frequently, up lo three 
times a year, causing a great deal of con¬ 
fusion all round. The new syaiem made 
little headway, cootributini only about 10 
per cent of total export at (be end of 1999. 
Moreover, the existing system was caus¬ 
ing a drain on the state Wget an earlier 
1915 study by the Gosplan coveriAg the 
whole of foreign trade ett im aied (be over¬ 
all IR/VR ratioai I dfRicoev 1991: 53| 
In 1999 it was found (bat although the 
USSR had (rede surplus of 2.1 bo VR, the 
eeetraUaed trade agencies ineurred a slag- 
gcring deficit of 50 bn IR [Lusbin 1991: 

n 

Hence (be government decided in 19B9 
(0 Dwve over to a more manageable sys* 
tern in (he nev term While the uflicial 
rate remained unchanged at 0.62 rb/$. a 
'commercial' rate with 100 per cent pre* 
mium, i e. 1.24 rWS would be estahliblied. 
(be effective rWS rates, however, wnuM 
be 0.6 for raw materials and buic I'akI^. 
and 3.0 mxnufactura. Two other dcci* 
siooa were in>|rfcoiented immediate ly t i) 
A 'aon-cominercial’ rate for foreign (nui* 
istl and residents was introduced for ll>e 
first time at 6.26 rb/S. <11) The Moacuw 
Interbank Currency Exchange was set up 
to hold regular auctions at wbicb dollaii^ 
wer e to be bought and sold against IR. In 
(be western media, the iotroducUon of Uic 
commercial rate was inierpreied as 50 pei 
c«fl (de vaJual ion. the tourist rate as 90 pvi 
cent devaluation, and ao on. Few ni.>t«d 
(hat for raw matenaJs. cic, there was no 
'devalualioo’ atall. Wbai really happened 
waa (bat a system of multiple exchange 
rales was formalised, more freedom to 
dispose dol I are was gi ven to cxporiuig 
firms, and foreign tourists got an atUac* 
live conversion rate to wean them awjy 
from (be black market. Further, (be auc- 
(ions were in no way free, these * 'air ooly 
open to certain enterprises, and bence ibe 
price of bard currency is indirectly re* 
tukicd by admaoUtrative fiai and wuuld 
hardly be allowed lo rile too high. It U. 
there fort. • small and distorted market" 
[Ailund 19914; 191. At ibe first auction 


in Noveinbtf 1919. (be actual rate wm 
9.57 ib/5 Tugh the Auctioa Committee 
data sbov.'Yl ilwt many firms wok pre* 
pared (u > u(' to 17.0 rhfS; (be volume 
(nn^.*N:icri a mere S 0.99 mn fRicoeur 
199} .b\ 

For ni an >* decades now there is a parallel 
or black m: riet in dollin. Back in 1970. 
(his rale was reported at 5.92 rM (Kidroo 
1972: 31J, or almoal 6.5 times (be ofTicial 
rale. I myself observed In mid* 1991 lhal 
in Moscow it was iijtl arouodOrh, whereas 
in Warsaw one could eell • dollar for 300 
xl, and buy a rouble for 20 xl. yleldiAg a 
croM rale of 15 rb/S. 1a general, scholsn 
do noi consider this rate as i meaiuBgfttl 
exchange rale for evaluating the Soviet 
trade t'lowb or national income or con¬ 
sumption, etc. As Nova (1996, p 299) pul 
it succinctly, such dollars were bought by 
Sovki cititeos eilber to Kquiro foreign 
consumer goods like whisky, jetni, coo* 
suiner electronics, etc. available only at 
special hard currency shops, or lo supple¬ 
ment ihe meagre amounla relaaaed by the 
Guebank fer those tnvelliog abroad. One 
may add lhal (be black ma^l supply o| 
dollars came mainly from foreign resi* 
denis with a dollar income (e g. embnssy 
officials, kiudents or scbolan receiviag 
allowinces in hard currency), or from 
foreign lounits who might change a few 
dol lars to bu y food from ibe kolkbot nar- 
kei or reriQurants. Given Ihe extremely 
small number of foreigners and their 
equally limited need for roubles, tb«t 
wax an exce»b demand for doUari kading 
to its high price. Ailund (1991, p 194) 
came to the same conclusion;. be also 
noted (bai the black mvkel rale stood still 
for a long Ume at 5 rb. After peresiroikn, 
there was u greater influx of foreigitefSi 
bui Ibe excess liquidity with Sovkt clli- 
xens rose much faster. Asareault.(b4r4te 
shot up to ID rb in 1999 before tbe car* 
rrn cy auc lion s started (Ricoeur 1991:57] 


Puriliasing Power Parlllce 
IIU 1999 

How mucu is a rouble 'really' wordt in 
icrms of dollars? There is no unique 
answer. As (be Sovleii since tbe 1920a 
were keen lo ca(^ up with the west, there 
IS by nuw a vast Uieniure comparing the 
levels of output, consumption, miliiaxy 
expend!lure.etcdn the USSR with (hosein 
tbe west, particularly ibe US. Generally, 
but fttic always, tbe official Soviet esii* 
males ai current prices are considered 
reliable. Bui leboUre differ widely oa 
bow to translate rouble prices Intodollan. 
taking into account the quality, a vail abil¬ 
ity and soun. Here 1 shall eonfine myself 
to several post* 1990 studies. 
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UndoobMIly (ba mmt elaborau effort 
roftrUibaiof iba Aiaerica&ClA. Toibic 
end it eoUected a ler|e voluna of lampk 
data la I9S3. aad naRy Soviet ptodueta 
raDfini from packafcd fooda to all kioda 
of manufaeluraa» iacludio| coniamar 
dunblai. were ipedally flowA lAioibe US 
for ao oa*ibe*apo( axaffuoaUoa by Aoeri* 
eauaxpem. TbeClAfouodthaiiii 1919. 
atioubleprieae (US quality wci|bu)ib6 
Soviet GNP came to )9 per ceei ^ ibe US 
level, wbile at dollar prieei (Soviet quaa* 
lily wai|hti) tbc fjfure waa 66 per cent; 
tbe PPP from tba GNP comptriaofi. i a, ibe 
leoeoetric meafl between Ibe two PPPs 
eiiAl reapectively iba American and ibe 
Soviet quentJiy weifbu. came to 0.24 
rouble perddl ar {died in RoaefiaMe 1991}. 
For Iboae wbo Mieved ibat Ibe Sovieii 
always falaified tbair data, tbe outcome 
waa diiappoiollng. Indeed, tbe Central 
Staliitical AdmiaiatratioodaSU) bad ea* 
limited, preaumably ai dollar pricea, the 
Soviet MI material product at 67 per cetit 
of Ibe US'i. boib in 19B0 and 1963 
[Nartboa 1983: 58). 

On per capiia peraooal conaumpiioo. ibe 
CIA eaiimatad tbe 1976 Soviet level ai 
344 per ceni of tbc US maioiiodc. and ibc 
PPfceiM 10 O.dOrouWefcr dollar. BIreiao. 
a ooted Soviet eeoooAiat wbo eaii|nted 
lo fte US in Iba firubdev era. wti quite 
ubappy, bia mtia eom^aiol beift| that 
Ifai CIA look inadequate aeconot of tbe 
Tfcy poor quality of Soviet goodi. 
Bbrnaa'a eatimaiea of Soviet cooawpp- 
tton ringed from 22.4’per «alto 2S.4 per 
emtl of Ibe American figure, tbe implicic 
PPP fer tbe dollar bei ii$ in tbe note, 0.73* 
0.92 rblBlreian 1989: 26*37. 155, 174). 
IW wi^ly riipectad Harvard acboUr. 
Berfioo < 1 991. p 31). wboae emiier work 
provided (be be^mari for ibeQAetd* 
amea of Soviet netiooal income aioce tbe 
7(li. conceded Ibat tbe 1976 PPP rale of Ibe 
CIA did not "allow fully for proverbial 
qwUtatlve defieietMiea in Soviet prod- 
uetf'*. Yet be made no mere ibanalOper 
cent upward adjualmcni in ibe rate, bcaed 
00 a aubeequeoi, but unpubUebed. atudy 
by iQAeconomial. Tbe modified Soviet 
loda of per capiu coiuiimptioo (wiib 
U5 w100)wm 3I for 1976. aodteamedowo 
lo29 in 1985. Beriaoo atao referred to tbe 
eetioate |ivea in a report by iaieroatipaal 
aieiKicBllMFetil 1990:51) tbm in 1989 
tbe Soviet per capiia GNP amounted to $ 
1,7I0. or a mere 8.5 pa cent of ibe US 
level. * * Appereoily. (bJi aatonishing figu re 
wea derived by a foreign eacbange rate 
ooaveraion at a rate reflectlni a fre^ two* 
iMrda devaluiiioo, wbicb teaiifieemore lo 
Ibe vagariei of aucb a calculation fee ao 
iDCOOveitlbk currency country (b an to ibo 
level of output iiMlf. Tbe cited atudy 
aekaa eo claim for iu CDP figure from 
Ibe Inner uaitdpoiAi’' IBergion 1991). 


BoaeUde (1991) baa etamloed aevcnl 
oCbcreatimtieepreeeaiad by Soviet acbol* 
era at a well*publkiaed Waeblngtoe coo* 
fmeoce in April, 1990. (a) AUowiiig for 
quality adjuitmeni and bidden inflaiion 
(owing (o prkea being often raieed aig- 
nlTicantly for trivial i mprovcmeati in quri* 
i(y or qualiiiea being lowered wiitaoul a 
fall in price) in ibe USSR. M Sbukbgal*ter 
pm (be PPP value of dollar in rcapect of 
'all flzed capital asicts* at I.Ol.Z rb. (b) 
AnodMT Bcbolar. L Novcbeldea. put ibe 
'adjuBted PPP* for 'capital inveatmenr ai 
0.45*0.70 rb per dollar. Coeeidering fur* 
tbrrenpert judgmentooquality, and fenced 
lubaiitutioe (d ue m aod*availab(liiy of ibe 
deaired goodKabc raised (he BtmePPPfor 
dollar 10 0.89*1,38 rb. 

From all (bit ] eoAclude ibai: (a) Tbe PPP 
raiea vary greatly at beiweee dJfTereai 
batkeiB of goods and tervlces. e g. GNP. 
coritumpiioa. iaveiitnenl. capital Block, 
eic. No linglc PPP rate irreipeetivc of the 
basket can be obtained, (b) Tbe rates ati* 
mated by differani Bcbolare for ibe tame 
basket in a particular year also diverge 
greatly As Bergaon <1991, p 41) pul it: 
'Tba last word on tbe CIA eaiimaiee of 
Soviet output remains lobe said." Never* 
ibclesa, tbe range iodioaced in ibe preced* 
ing paragraphs. 0.24*1.38 rb pa dollar 
should provide Ibe upper and lower 
bounds, (c) Tbc eicbanie nie officially 
fixed by (be Sovicu is well wiibin this 
range, ind the black market rates, not lo 
speak of tbcac ai Moacow auctioni, lie far 
beyond, (be latter ara bardly of any uk in 
detomining (be dollar equivakm of a 
rouble ei Iba for I arge and lustai ned vade 
tnniaciioas or for iniarnational com pari* 
sons. 


VI 

RouHe nOer 1989 

Tumuliuous cfaeoges ara taking place 
since 1989. Eastern Europe rejecied (be 
Coounuoist parties towards (be end of that 
year, and bas moved towards a market 
economy. And (be same directioA bas 
been taken by Russia afta tbe disioiegn- 
Uon of (be U^R in lain 1991. Ibc major 
macro economic and aocial cbaniei af* 
feeling tbaroubk since t989may be brwfly 
caamkrmKl: 

(a) Tbeve 6u been a sharp fall io natlona] 
income, industrial production, and many 
o(ba sccloci of Ibe ec ono m y. 

(b) Tbe old sysla of cesinlUcd planning 
has been diemsMled, but an orderly mar* 
keiecooomy is yuitotak^sbape. Eiiicr- 
prieea, regional auiboriiiei, and minls- 
Iria. all have roles, someiimei conflict* 
lag, in dce4sioo*making. 

(c) Although privatlsilicn bai been on the 
agenda, meet bigeoierptisa remain slate* 
owned. In petrokum and ucruin other 


aectort, how e ver, them ire already many 
jc^t veaturee (JV) between tfae etaie and 
private foreign capital. 

(d) Tariff! have been introduced on both 
exports and imports. Quite i large number 
of eiportabk items ere on tbe banned list. 
Subject to tbaerestncliooB. firms arc free 
to trade. 

<e) A part of ibe export earningi bas to be 
iitfrendered to tbe lovcrameni; the re* 
mainder can be uiiUsed lo import goods or 
kept in foreign banks for future use. Bui 
tbe IVb (bai bad obtained foreign capital, 
pledging future export of tbeir producii, 
era exerepied from (hii obligaiion. 

(0 Along with ibe decline in national 
income, etc. the Soviel foreign trade also 
abrank from 1990. tn particulur, trade 
with the CHEA partner! plummeted in 
1991. and in 1992 Ruasia'a uade with 
(bem came down to i trickle. But illegal 
foreign excbangs IrsnaactlonB have taken 
naisive proportions 

(|) While Soviet pricea were remarkably 
liable till 1989, there were ilgniricaut 
iocreues in 1990 and 1991, since January 
1992 a liyper'inflation has been raging in 
Ruvsia 

Regarding iha external value of ibe 
rouUc, It wai evlier noted tbat Ihe USSR 
intended to introduce from I990diffcren* 
timed (by coounodiiy groups) 'commer* 
c ia r ratei around i he basic one of 1.24 rb/ 
S. and that in the much quoted report on 
tbc USSR by Ihe IMF et ai (1990). tbe 
commercial rate was put even higher ii 
1.8 rb^ In asiudyoftbe Vienna Institute 
for Comparative Economic Studies, 
Gnbisch m al (1992, pp 85*87) errone* 
oufily converted Soviet trade (lows in VR 
into dollars using the ebanging commer* 
cial raiei From the official foreign trade 
data for 1990. in VR as well as dollari, it 
transpires ihai tbe overall exchange rale 
was siill 0.59 rb/S [Chandra 1993]. If this 
was Irueon (he aggrcgaie plane, the reality 
at Ihe ground level was at least as compli* 
cited as before when thousand of com* 
modity*wise 'conversion* rites prevsUed; 
wfaat added to tbe confusion wai (be ireod 
lowarddacenlralised decision *inaking. and 
tbe iniroduciion of ibe Moecow auction 
rate (AR) enabling firms to acquire and 
dispose of dollars. Not only were tbe AR 
fv bigber dian tbe commercial rate, but 
many firms, it was also noted, were will¬ 
ing to pay nearly iwke as much u (be AR. 
On tbe other band, ibe volume of (ranaac* 
lions el the auctions remained quite small 
in (be initial phase. For all ^ese reasons 
ibe opersiionaj significaace of (be com¬ 
mercial rale Fcmaios for me shrouded in 
mysiary.in any case, it cannot ra^ace the 
old official exchange rate either for ttatis* 
heal or for economie puipoacs. Russia in 
May 1992 bad a pleibora of exchange rates 
as follows [Kireev 1992]: 



• i?7 '■ 

(1) TIm iucUoo nU (145.S rb^)'wu de> 
(crminei u ib« periodic tucUonc m ooced 
above. Some 34 auifaorised buki, (be 
Central Bunk (CB) and ibe Moscow |ov* 
ertimetit pariicipaled in ibe auctions; other 
dome^iic ilrais operated (lvou|ii (h« banks 
No foreign componies or inJtviduaU were 
allowed to cuter ibe scene. The CD did 
influence the auction rule, Tlie average 
volume of uansactioiu per auciioo 
amounted to S 6-S nui 

( 2) 1'be Di arke i rate {100 rb/$) woa vet by 
the CD ftijfn time to time, tbougli iinkeJ to 
the AR. U wiii neitbe; equal nor atrictly 
proporium J to the Jailer, alh^wing vime 
further Uitiiude to the CU Tbe market 
rate was used for accounung puipoves. 
exporters compellBd w> vurrenJci lu per 
vent of their eainmgv to tbc CuireiKy 
Siabilisaiion Fund were compeibatvd ii> 
roubjei 4t this rate. 

OJ A special commercial rate rb/S) 
was again set by tbe CD av a pn ijui of 
tlM market rate, and used tor avvusc'tmg 
purp^tses, expoitcn obbged U* part wan 
40 per cento! tbea earmn^v lothe ii •reign 
eicbange reaarvobtaiiicd loublevai thtv 
rate. 

(4/The black market tate (]2o i30ibf$) 
wna bigbty volaiiie, even Juting h single 
day. Individuals. traJers, firmv and even 
banks look recourse Ui a. D«aIv were struck 
even msiUe the pu mises of a hank i n i^dcr 
(o avoid paymeni of hank commtvsinn 
{S) Tbe special foreign exchange rate iS 4 
rb/S) was used exclusively for 'centraliveO 
import* of food, medicines. (echm»k>|ical 
raw materials, etc, paid out of the state 
budget, and for the release of foreign 
exchange to government offiviali visiting 
abroad. 

This situation did not last very long, 
AUbougli the former prime mi nister Gaidar 
sought to introduce a uniform rate of ex* 
e bulge, i n i tially for c u rren t account tra ns * 
actions from July 1, 1992. and eventually 
for capita] account as well with full coo* 
vartiMliiy from 1993. be met with partial 
success. Tbe scene in early 1993 has been 
surveyed by Grigoi^ev (1993). For cur* 
reot account transactions, there are still 
more (ban one ^ facto rates, 
ta) Tbc basic one is tbe AK determined 
twice a week, and is declared as the of ft* 
cial rate by tbe CB on (be folh^wiag day. 
Tbe parallel auction centres la St Peters¬ 
burg. Ural. Siberia, elcjtave their own 
rales which are not idcntiwal with, but viill 
close, to the Moscow rate. Since (he Mos* 
cow auelimc arc cmtrirwJ lo a timilcd 
number of participants, most individuals 
and firms go to authorised commercial 
banks or lo tbe Itrect/black market. While 
(be AR stood at S72 in February 1993. ihe 
banks were buy! ng doll art for ^0*640 rb. 
and selling ■( d90'7l0 rb. The Mack 
market rate would be within tbe band 
eitibliibed by (be commercial banks. 


(b) For ‘eeniraUsed \mpoa\ covering 
eroimd ooc*balf of Ruesia*t lAtal import, 
the goveriunent tefU dollars tu (be deslg' 
naied state enterprises at highly subsidised 
rales varying frum 5-30 per cent of the 
official rale. 1 li us when the lai ter was 572 
rb/S. the guverfunm charged aBylbing 
from 29*172 lUS. dcpeoJiDg on (be com* 
modily to be imported. Accutdiag lo 
Demncb <19931, the Jowevi r,»te in March 
waj even Miialler al 2(1 rb/S. 

(c> Fur uidio^y eitixecis. movi state and 
priv jte c Aierp* j»es and businewmeo, bow- 
eve r. tbe AK occupies the centre stage 
That is why two butinesv i>rg«iniiitn*iu, 
namely. Ihe Moscow Chamher of ('ten* 
mcive and the Moscow Commodity lis* 
cliange. vtaileJ quoting forward rates, in 
eai ly F«bM«i > 1993. tliese rates per dollar 
were 1.100 rb f«jrdeliveiy in April, am) 
1.3(X) rb for delivery m M^y. respectively 
92 per cent and 127 per cent bigber than 
tbe spot rate in February )u»t quoted. 

Av itic AK soared. Grigoryev continued 
\ pcrbajtv be tbc bcoclu of luJiauvK * *oui 
dcbloM began to convert with pleevuie*' 
ihcir d..llj)vinloriKiHle». and ''inoktentl) 

• drcieJu*^ U> revel VC the paymem^*’ li.e 
kuNN 1 ju C'v n L* al D ank hod to I * »uc a i i.*ti • 
(H.ai>«*n ts>r all debtor*; tbc calculations 
wi'uU U' based on (be Vld* tprc*19Vh 
c *s I la nge rate 1 4 i he er>i while Guabaidi oj 
Ow USnK. linked lo a basket of six son- 
vcriiMe currencies 

1 hi s m luricauoo. in my vk w. can hardly 
be called arbitrary ur wbinuicai. I’vr. Uic 
Russian govcruneni bas yei to permit full 
convcnibility of ibe rouble; capital flow s 
are still legally banned, although since 
mid* 1990(be Soviet cilimu w«re allowed 
to bold dollars for 'pefsooal* use or coa* 
sumption pg/poaes. Tbe exchange control 
system may have become flabby and cor- 
riipi. but oneconnot legally lake an iintim* 
iled quantum of dollars out of (be country. 
Nor is a foreigner penniited to bring in 
d<»l Jars, convert ibem through coaunercial 
banks and purchase capita] assets b Rus¬ 
sia In that COM, as Grigoryev tells us. an 
Amei lean could buy up a medi um ot large 
Russian enterprise for tbe price of a new 
cor at home No govcmmenl could toler¬ 
ate that. Tbus (be rouble remains an 
ioconvembk currency for any kind of 
capital iransacuoo. 

Grigoiyev mentioned ooe further com¬ 
plication Outside of Russia, the rouble is 
still ilic sole legal tender in Kazakhstan. 
If^bekisiao, Turkmcnistao. Armenia and 
also m aon-ClS Georgia; in Delarus. I.atvia 
and Moldova tbe rouble is used coocur- 
rendy with ibe respective local cuitcb- 
cics; and in Estonia. Lithuania. Ukraine 
end Aaciboijan only the local cuiicm'ivv 
are permitted. It is evideui that tbc UaJc 
regime and the exebaoge coovol syitosi ii 
tbe first I wo grou^ of countnei viU hhvo 
a far from negligible Impad <m (be cxier* 


oil vaivefe) of Ibe rouble; betidea. ibe ^ 
former do no( co-ordinate (lieir monetary ^ 
policy with (be Russian CB 'i 

Neveribeless. in western as well as Kus* 
siui media the AR bar received wide pub¬ 
licity und Uclosely munitored os if h were 
the exchange rale of the rouMe It is 
evident, however, from ihe accounts of 
Kireev and (Jrigoryev that it is tar-fciclicd 
to talk of a single exchange rate of the 
muble 

Initially, the kir.e of trapsaciiuns at (be 
Moecjw auclmn wasquilc small. In No¬ 
vember i9k‘j. one may recall, it was just S 
gbO.OdU, even la May 1992 it was no more 
than 5 6*8 nin at Cach au.iioii. In Uie 
secund half of tbe year, tbaiiki to die new 
pulkiev, Ihe volunie vastly nureased. In 
December 1992 the aim Hint tratisocied was 
% 453 mn, rising u\ over S 500 mn in 
February 1903. For liie wbvde of 1992 (lie 
iigurc Was $2 8 bn. wbile in tba ftrai 
quarter ot 1993 it crossed ${1.5 bn. Cur* 
lently. tlie ironsactiuiis constitute 20 per 
veiii of expiiri, or 35*40 per cent of export 
eainiiigv going into tbe aulhorised Rua- 
Sian v>eikincrcie| banks {Ekonomika I 
:hiZM‘‘ |9V3. Noi 7 and 12; Finunrovye 
4,;. rr/ivu, April 10.1993). Thus tbe Mos- 
c«m auctions cannot any more be set as id* 
as a maigiiiai ph^nomeinm. 

1 shall now explore the link between the 
AK and tbc consumer price index (CPI) of 
ibc C«osk«»mtiii: the data for selected 
numibs siiKc November 1989 to March 
1993 ore presented in Table 2. In the First 
yea; (ill November 1990, (be AR roee 
iwue as fast as the CFl. end (he same ie 
true for tiie next 13 months till December 
1991. Aspxiceiniredupowingtotbe‘bi| 
bang* of lanuary 2. 1992 when tbe de¬ 
cade-old government control over prices 
was lifted for moat commodities, ibcra 
was a spectKular reversal; between De¬ 
cember 1991 and February 1992, tbe AR 
declined by 30 per cent, while (lie CPI shot 
up4.h limes. Indeed, during the 27 months 
from November 1989 till February 1992, 

(lie AR increased 7.3 limes against a 12- 
fold rise in the CPI 

From Febru ary 1992 anew paitero seems 
to have emerged. Ifone takes a somewhat 
longer perspective of several months, tbe 
AR and the CPI lend lo move in tandem. 
Thus the respective incremental relics were 
2.9 and 2.8 in February-September 1992» 
2.04 and 1.95 ip September-Do cett hf 
1992.3.37 aod 3.78 from S^cember 1992 
to Mareh 1993, and 9.77 end 10.84 from 
Febsvary 1992 to March 1993. However, 
such a leadcncy cannot be observed on a 
m<>n(]i>io-muiuh baiifi. Tbe AR. for In- 
iiaoce. Jell fruoi 160 on April 2 to 128 on 
May 8,199;. itkammika i 1992/ 
51). From Tabk 2 one finds that in ianu- 
8fy-February 1993, the AR rose by 16 per 
etM agaiMt 29 per eecH for (be CPI. 
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So fir ] hiv« uMd tb« OoikomMti 
on Um Cd. Crilios jto inted out di*! d iiriog 
Uk Soviet period Ihe/e ww 'bidddn’ infle* 
itoa/eod loi&e offered altera alive eeti- 
nalet (cited in Aelund 1991, pp 184*86). 
For 1992. whl le (be Qotkota itai < hawed a 
26*fold rite, enotber official agency, the 
Centre for Economic Conjunctarc aod. 
porecuuni (CECOF). put it bibber at 30 
Umet (T Uolotova. I:v<uiy<i, Marcb 6. 
]993> licnee I bavc conauucied an alter* 
native seiica o.i tbt CPI in column (3) ol 
Table 2» lukm^ the bi|$he>t oi the available 
iodicei for dil'Jeieiu peruxis, my object i> 
aimply to teat for Uie robusinew of the 
earlier conclua)oo» rather iban topicst 

that U«c alternative sericv it mote initt* 
worthy than that of ibe Gobkrynstai I»i tbe 
abaenee of ihe CHf X)rt moniiily inJicev 
from Janoury io Novemb«.r 1V92» 1 have 
railed the oiber taJca for each month by a 
coounoa factor of 1.14 {«30iXV*625). IV 
new eeriri reinforces ibe conclusion that 
tbo CPI rose faster than the AR frum 
November 1989 to Febrvnry 1992. tbe 
I iBte is true for the pre vlgus cooct a s ion on 
tbe AR'CPI relationship since February 
1993. 

Here a coupie of caveats are id order \ 
bive 10 far established e cloee siatisiicsl 
association between tbe AR and tbe CPI 
eloce February 1992. buthaveDobypoib* 
slisootbecauseUty. Did tbe CPI putb up 
tbs ARi or vice verse? Or, was there one 
Of more eio|enous factors that led to e 
surfeiDbotb? Witbout iucban investj|a* 
lion il is difficult to make a forecast about 
tbe future relatioosbip between these two 
variaMes. 

Ad exam inat ion of the AR in 'real' tenns. 

1 s» by dlacountlDg for he infIstioA factor 
sisoe 1989 when pncei were stable throws 
scOie iDtercstini results. At constant No* 
vsoibcr 1989 consumer prices, the AR in 
Fabniery 1992 amounted to S.82 or 3.12. 
dapcadiDgoA tbe prices series; for March 
1(93 Ibe correspoodini figures were 5.23 
or 4,09. Prior to 1992. the'real'AR was 
nuch higher at 35 to 40 in December 
1991. This is another indicatioo that tbe 
*Ral' AR is only now moving within a 
rather narrow band of 4 to 6. which is 
surprisingly cloae to the 'bisiorical* Mack 
oarkei rate that prevailed for decades 
prior to the perestroika. Further, as Kireev 
as well as Grigoryev noted, today's street 
rate is generally linked to ilie AR. 

WhatdocB (be AR today signify'^ "Tbe 
eurreot exchange rate of the rouMe ex¬ 
presses nothing ku real terms but an 
irmisubie urge, prompted by pamc. to 
drop it like a hot potato, and by (be ab- 
scoce of any serious Incentives for solid 
foreign investors to put their money into 
Russia's economy." Tb at is bow Shmelyov 
(1993) characterised the auction rale. In* 
dead, aa iotemaiional investors' confer* 
«oeel&Marcbl993atMiami.USA. ranked 
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Rosela 4i the country wiib tbe *Ugbesi 
iflvestflscnl risk' (FkonoMknizhj&i'.No 
13). Thai businessmen have been getting 
rid of roubles to acquire dollars was also 
coeruined by Garkusha < 1993). 

Tbe AR. Shprygio 0993) has fisrccfully 
argued, does not reflect tbe relative prices 
in Russia and abroad. IfiheiatcattbeenJ 
of Februaiy 1993 was 60U rb/S. the com* 
oiudiiy-wise price parities (in rb/S). as* 
suming for all Riuvian industries an aver* 
age wage of S10 per month, were 70*90 
frvrn avIiine'buiUmg. lOO l It'fofMl. 150 
^or steel pipes. 130^140 fur steel sheets, 
etc In olhci woids. ihe prevailing AR. 
ibe Puvuun VM'tx'f theve pKiJiwts wetc 


)uM I24o25p«rceuof Ihe woridpriDca. 
Tbe low exchange value of tbe rouble 
encourages domestic producers to go in 
for exports on a large scak. sacrifkin g tbe 
local market. On Ibe other bund, with low 
dollar realisation from export, and (he 
ta igb covi of im port i n terms of roubles, the 
firms can hardly afford to import equip* 
nenl for cnodernisatioo. tor, the addi* 
t ions I costs cannot he recovered from do* 
meslic buyers. Wriiing io 1991, another 
Russian economist. Lusbin {1991. p 7) 
made the same point in a piciuresque 
manner, at m exchange rate of 1 OrH/S, all 
the primary comituKliiieb 'wt.uld run 
abroad'; at 3*4 rb/g. manvfnci.inrv vouM 


TAma 2 tUiu anv Co. euMta Pxa <• b«t>K u. 1989*1993 


AacliOB rair 

CcBiamrr Price Isdicci 

(rb/3) 

0) f3) 

fn 


1369 


100 

100 

Nov 1989 

9 57 

102* 

112 

Nov 1990 

209 

107^ 

132 

Dee 1991 

too 

257 

318 

Jse 1992 

110 

897 

12.46 

ftb 1992 

70 

1225 

1734 

Jsl 1992 

135 

2853 

4040 

Sap 1992 

203 

3454 

4892 

Dec 1992 

415' 

6741 

9551 

J«» 1993 

488* 

8S6J 

12130 

Feb 1993 

564‘ 

10787 

15284 

Mar t993 

684 

13052 

18493 

laeitwraul ratios 




Nov 89NOV90 

2.18 

1.07 

1 18 

Nov 90-Dce 91 

478 

2.40 

2.40 

Nov 89.Feb92 

7.31 

1201 

1548 

Dee 91 *Feh92 

0.70 

4.77 

5.45 

P<h92*Jal 92' 

1.93 

2J5 

2.33 

Feh92-$ep 92 

290 

282 

282 

S<p92De<92 

2.04 

1 95 

195 

Sep 92.Maf 93 

3.37 

3.78 

3.78 

Feb 92-Mar 93 

9.77 

lOOS 

10.40 

■ Avenge annual indicea; 

b Jndo for the last quarter; 

e Monthly ■verage. 


Col (Ik Ashmd t99t. p 119; TbeFin^K^ Tima, 19.1.93; KROWE. Feb 1992. p 31773; 
FOF. J7.9.92. p 40; etonoaui# i shioi; 1993. Nos 7 and 12; Nrtevmnwye 
3.3.93 Md 31JJ3. Cob (3*3); Adund 1991. p IIA CribiKh el aJ 1992. p V: EkoftomUis 
I 1992/51; /mar(w. 4.3.93 and 11.3.93; /trgimfnO’ ijbkij. 1993, No 15. 


1au3 Xctad Cohsmss Paias in Jahuasy 1993 iw Shiaciap EoaoreAw Cinaa 


rm $/kt> 



Moscow 

St Peiersbarg 

Rooic 

Peril 

Wheat bread 

0.09 

0.14 

0.70 

2.90 

Milk (S/tiire) 

0.06 

0.97 

1.30 

0.90 

Pea to 

/ 0 08 

0.10 

0.80 

1.19 

Sapai 

0.40 

0.40 

0.90 

1.30 

Hsrpriac 

0.50 

050 

6.70 

2.70 

Balter 

1.80 

1.60 

10.00 

5.10 

Ljrge eggs (l/ll aos) 

0.30 

020 

2.70 

2.60 

Dolled ssassgc 

1.00 

9.70 

2.40 

I.SO 

Beef (top qaslliy) 

0.70 

0.50 

13J0 

14.so 

Vodba (Ihire) 

1 56 

1.40 

lIJO 

UJO 


gOMra Afiwmfntr i jb*ry. 199). Nos 2 end 3. 
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Doi import aqidpnmud recoup (be atm 
coeu from dooeedc buy«n. 

Tb« weekly, Argmvnty i fakfy repro* 
dktced coopentive reuU pfjces la cvly 
ieouaiy 1993, conpikd by it CoekooiUi. 
of • few food prodiKd la Kverel Russi&fl 
citiei, both Id roublee end Id dollen, 
ibe (ben AR of 423*442 rh/S, eiiJ also (be 
dollar pricei of (he <eme foodi in Tokyo. 
Peris end Rome. In Table 3 are iodicaU J 
the dollar prices ia Moscow, St Heiers* 
bur|. Rome aod Paris. TLe Ruiai«ji prices 
are invariably much lower than those in 
weal Europe, bul ibe gap is hifhiy uneven 
The Rusiian parliameot, one may note, 
bas imposed price control vo breed, milk, 
meal and vodka. Tbe price diffcrcaiiaU 
for these products are iberefurc much Urgci 
tban for sugar, margari ne. bul ter ;in d boi led 
sausage. Biit why are sausages. reLtiveiy 
to beef. 10 much more eapemive in Russia 
than in ibe west ? (have no answer to this 
puttie, 

All these lead lo the conclusion that ibc 
AR it out of alignment with tbe purcha<,* 
ing power parity { PPP) of the i t^uble vis-a- 
VIS other currencies. But then for many 
imporiunt third world couuCri.'k.thvactuji 
exchange rate is grossly undervalued in 
relation to the PPP (computed for Uie 
reapeai ve GOPa) e g, by a factor of 4.1 for 
China, 5.6 for Pakistan. 3,11 fur Indi a. i>r 
1 7 Brasil. Ill in 1990 (World Bank 1992. 
Tablet 1,2 and 30| lftheAK(ai its present 
*real' level) suddenly became (be sole 
exchange rate, if all quantitative resUic* 
lions over export and impon were lifted, 
and if tariffs were sharply reduced, then 
tbe Russian economy will go through an¬ 
other iipbeaval of a major nature. In the 
wake of the second big (m|. U ti doubtful 
that (he 'rear AR would remain UQ* 
changed. Whether the rouble in the end 
will appreciate or deprecisic is something 
ibit is best left to crystal gamers. 

Convlusiort 

Many knowledgeable persons in India 
untainted by the virus of crude national¬ 
ism would lend to agree with ihc main 
thrust of the first editorial in The Eco¬ 
nomic rimer (rebru arv 1) that India m ad< 
a "$ 10 bn gift to Yeltsin'*. Most people 
have in mind tbe present level of the AR. 
At the January 1993 rale of 48S rb/S. 
I ndia’s debt of 9.S71 mm rb would amount 
lo a puUry S 20.2 mo, and hence all (bat 
India agreed to pay was simply a gift. 

Elementary common sense tells us that 
tbe Russi an rou ble of 1993 is by no etre teb 
of imagination equivalent to one Soviet 
rouble of 1989 or earlier when the USSR 
hod supplied nulitary wares on credit. A 
mc€e sophisticated critique of the lodo* 
Russian agreement would concede (bit 
point; if the new exchange rate is deflated 
by the orTicial innatioA factor in Russia 


since 19S9. it would be. es abOM above, 
close lo (be luMoneel blaelc market rate 
before perestroika. CoosequcDily. India's 
debt would tuod reduced lo S 1,718 am. 
But I have already cited several western 
acbolan who all rejected (he earlier Mack 
market rate as a meaningful cxebaAge 
value of the rouble. aod also adduced fresh 
evidence (bat tbe currcoi AR is no belter. 

On the other haod, it is very difficult to 
specify what ibe 'correct* exefaange rate 
should be for a country in irauiiiioo from 
a command economy with strict e xc bange 
control to a more market'Orienreri cue 
with fewer restraints on foreign trade and 
payments. Even at the con of repetitiu*. 1 
must underline (bat Russia is in a highly 
volatile slate, the new economic order is 
yet lo lake shape, foreign trade has been 
decer.tralisad but is badly disrupted, there 
is large-scale capital flight, and for many 
key ite ms. most notably oil. there is a vast 
difference between the domestic aod world 
pnees fChandra 1993). For all these rea¬ 
sons, one cannot charaeierik« the cuneal 
Aft IS an 'equilibrium' rate of exchange in 
the textbook sense. 

Ooce a semblance of siahiJiiy rciuras to 
Russia, tbe authorities may well settle on 
a rb/S rale higher (allowing for the ieJia* 
tion factor) than the present AR. If that 
rate were applied retroepee lively to all 
iraosacticiAs. many trade panners of (be 
USSR mjgbt ask for a refund owing to 
overpayment <underpayment) on their 
import (export)! If none of them did ao. 
on wbai logic could India ask that her own 
debts be sealed down7 For. this debt was 
accumulated for military supplies up to 
1989. generally at prices well below tbe 
world marke t prices for com parable we^ 
ons as evaluated by tbe SITO. Hence, in 
my view, (he Isdo-Riiuian agreement on 
(he rouble debt was a legitimate ortc from 
a legal as well as a strictly economic point 
of view. 

'fbird world countries, inclusive of In¬ 
dia. owed to Ibe ex-USSR approximately 
8 150 bn. and Ihc proapoct (^Russia gel¬ 
ling more tban a small freeiion beck is 
rather bleak (Grabiseb el el 1992: 85). 
'Hw ioCcroatiooal banken ariio are leodiog 
aim ulUneousl y lo Russia and to her debtor 
nations do care for the ufeiy of their own 
loeos. and hardly any ai all for tbe sums 
owed to Russia, This is the reality of the 
new iniemaiional order since the Soviet 
perestroika, and most visibly demcttstrated 
by America's naked aod cootioubg ag- 
gressiOD agaioai Iraq with an impoteDt UN 
acting as the rubber stamping authority. 

If India reneged on the rouble debt, she 
might nor attract any unctions from west- 
ere powers or muUilslerat ageocies. But 
what would sbe gain beyond tbe urings 
on Ihc debt service payaeou? In tbe post¬ 
cold war ara. the warn could not favour 
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India with greater loeos. inveshaaBli of 
market iceeu. And linoa Rosaia could 
easily And aUernaUve sources for ber ro- 
quiremenis an tea. coffee, texdlea. etc, 
India would lose a valuable export oullec. 
Conversely, most of Russian exports to 
India ccaaiBliDg of 'btf d goods' like oil, 
fotilisen, metals, etc. for which there is 
no dearth of external demand. Thus on 
items of cl vi li ans trade, Indi a will be burl 
disproporiiooatcly if her ties with Russia 
were snapped Indeed, during the whole 
of 1992, if not earlier. IfrJia's direct ex¬ 
port to Russii come to a virtual, siandstlll, 
and many Indian tirms heavily dependent 
on export to the rouble area fsced an acute 
financial crisis. 

Regarding the iffiisediate to medium- 
term implications of the Indo-Russiaa 
agreement. 2 endorse in feueral the riews 
expressed in me editorial of ibe Economic 
and Political Weekly (February 6) cap¬ 
tioned'Not a Sell-Out'. But (be prospoeta 
of India exporting to Ruaiia a large quan¬ 
tum of maBafactured consumer goods may 
be dimmed by the rapid takeover (legal or 
dr /aero) of Indian finna in itCese sectors 
by the OECD iransoatlcDals ihoAksioour 
own KberalisattoD policy dictitad by the 
IMF and tbe World Bank; I have In mind 
the allia nces. mergcri or takeovers affect- 
iog among olbera. Godr^ and Proctor and 
GamUe, Tomco and Hinduiian tevsr, 
Kissan and Brooke Bond*, and Bajaj 
Electricals and OE. Tbe transnationals ara 
unlikely to permit their Indian iffiliatea to 
pcoatraie (be Russian market, prefarriog 
supplies from (betr own beadquaners. If 
they also manage to control Russian in- 
pening agencies arul/or producing enter¬ 
prises in these sectors, tbe scope for In- 
diao exports would be further curtailed. 

My bunch is that ibe Indian government 
sign^ (he egreemeni, not so much for 
these hypothetic el economic guos, nor 
out of a moral or legal compulsion (pace 
its prevarieatioos over Kashrnir, Ayodbya. 
Bofors, the stock market scam, to owne 
just ■ few), bul mainiy oe eooeideraiioos 
of fonign policy and ^fence. Russia still 
wields a veto at tbe UN Security Council, 
if (be US supports even indirectly a new 
Security Council resolution rcaffinning 
iu earlier call for a plebiKilc lo Kashmir, 
only Russia can iland in the way; it is by 
ao means certain that Russia would actu¬ 
ally do it, but there is an outside probabil- 
iQr that sbe Dight. Nor. it must be added. 
U dM US keen lo revive tbe issue, unless 
Indian repression and popular resistance 
crosses Uwlimiu of GStoleraoce. As for 
tbe Indian defence sector, tbe Soviet weap¬ 
ons slill remain the mainslay; in the ab¬ 
sence of (be lado-Rusiian accord. India's 
'defeoce capabiliiy* would be seriously 
jeopardised. My feeling Is ihit this 'de¬ 
fence' factor was decisive in India's lign- 
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inf ihe raobln Ml •fnancot 
Altboufb I have 1 i»le aympaihy fortius 
rmson <i'erm. i beheve ihai a uniliteral 
Mt caocellation by India would fore* 
close the prospects of Indo-Kus&ian col* 
laborauon in the Jong run Given tlie ence- 
sous scientific and technologies] capa- 
bihlies of both nauons, there is Unu^lcvs 
scope for co-operation between then, cs* 
pectally m areas of sd vs need technoJogy 
where OLCD-bosed uansnationals have a 
near monopoly over the world nurtci 
Bui that will remain a will*o*«ilic*wivpso 
long as the govcmrecnts of the two coun 
tries remain morigaged to the global mnn* 
eykndeis 
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Growth Perspectives of the Eighth Plan 

A Two-Seclor Open Economy Framework 

Human Sarkar 

The fwo-sector model presented m (hts paper takes mi o oci ount foretfin trade which was assumed to be absent 
m Mohalanobis model tn eddtuon to aspects of sectoral investment allocauon m the Indian economy. Kteptn% 
m view the changes that may result from the government's New Economic Policy m the shares of the consumer 
ioods and investment goods sectors m total national investment, alternative economic growth projections have 
been mode for a period of 20 years. Using the new model, the study makes an attempt to assess the prospects 
of a relatively high long-term growth rate by increasing the level of efficiency in domestic resource use and the 
inflow of ttfvtstmtnt goods from abroad. 


DUft ING Che la^i three decadei planmni 
in India was asaociaied with several vana 
lions of short* and medium term objec 
lives and specific seeps proposed for che 
aiiainmeni of these ob;eci(vo Bunn the 
|d50s there h^d also oiolved a planmni 
Mraiegy which no doubt may be regarded 
as a siraiegy of long lerm devetopmcni of 
che Indian economy It is a well known 
fact that Indii^s second five year plan had 
been framed in accordance wuh an ap 
proach of economic and social devcl^ 
mem of which PrM/iia < handra Mahala 
nobis had been ihe chief archiievt and ihai 
ihis approach h^d obtained its official 
status as a national plannirit strategy as 
a result of the whole hearted support and 
acuve collaboration of ihc then prime 
minister Jawaharlal Nehru However, the 
subKquent five year plans m India were 
characterised ncM only by varying esienis 
of failure to implement dcvclopmeni prr^ 
grammes comisiem with this long lerm 
strategy but also increasing deviations 
from this approach itself 

( 

l>c Nehru•M&hnltfiobiis Straleffy 

bpeaking generally the Nehru*Mahala 
nobis strategy' of planned development 
that emerged during the 1950s sought to 
achieve a self*suiiained development Of 
(he Indian eccnomy with an active role of 
the Slate in promoting heavy mduMries 
and infrastructure An imponani aspect 
of the developmental philosophy underly* 
mg this strategy was demonstrated by 
Mahalanobis <1953) m terms of a model' 
which divides the economy into two sec 
tors of which one produces investment 
goods and the other produces consumer 
goods 

With (he hdp of ihis (wo->ccior model 
Mahalanobis showed that two different 
proportions of investment allocated to the 
investment goods indusines yield twodif 
fereni time paths of gross domestic pio- 
duel and that in the loag run the curve 
of GDP which IS associated with a higher 


share of investment for investmeni goods 
indusines. intersects the curve associated 
with a relatively lower share of investment 
going to investment goods industries frwn 
below and gradually rises significanily 
above the latter In view of these relaiions 
between the paiiern of allocation of in 
vestment and the time path of OOP 
Mahalanobis concluded (hat from a long 
run point of view n may be desirable to 
invest more in industries produang invest* 
ment goods rather than mvoting more in 
industries producing consumer goods 

The iwo*sector model of Mahalanobis 
however, has certain hmitationv which 
arise in connection with the different 
restrictive assumptions' on which the 
model u based The assumption of 
absertee of lomgn trade makes it impossi 
ble to consider the possibility of counter 
mg a fall in long*term growth rate result* 
mg from a reduction in the share of invest¬ 
ment going to investment goods indust* 
ries. with the help of an inflow of invest* 
mem goods from abroad On (he other 
hand the assumptions of Ihe absecKe of 
any sector produang intermediate goods, 
the full uulisaiion of production capa* 
cities in the i«o sectors of the economy 
and the absence of any behavioural con* 
ditions relating to savings and investment 
decisions are limiiations wbeh no doubt 
to some esient leduce Ihe operational 
signiftcance of the model at the present 
economic context 

However, some of these restrictive 
assumpricms may be looked upon as un 
avoidable under a two-seaor frammvork 
involving only the physiul outputs of the 
two types of commodities Under such a 
framework, for example, iniermediaie 
goods cannoc but be lumped logethn 
partly with mvettment goo^ and m part 
with consumer goods rurlhcr. such a 

model may not have a scope for incor 
poraiing within itself any behavioural 
avpectt of savings or mvesmeni but a 
similar two sector framework may well be 
used for formulating a new model which 
may be able lo dispense with the restric* 


live assumptions of absence of foreign 
trade and of full capacity utilisation. As 
a matter of fact, a iwo*sector model free 
trom the two itove mentioned mtnctionB 
may be able lo illuminate an imporum 
area o1 choice regarding nflional polieiei 
m the preseni economic context 

Ths Ni w L< onowic Pot ic Y (NEP) 

The NEP declared by the government 
on Ihe m of the eighth plan has initialed 
a process of privatisation of indutiriea 
belonging to the public sector and delicen* 
Sing of many of the indusirset already ei* 
isiing m the private sector The door u 
also being opened for foreign private in¬ 
vestment in induiines of different types. 
The government thinks that the changa 
mentioned above can serve to reduce 
Indian domotic budgetary gaps and 
beSanee of pay ments deftctis by improving 
industrial management and efficiency and 
by increasing foreign private mvestmenia. 

But m the enure NEP there is no em* 
phasis on investment in initstment goods 
industries On the contriDt there Kemi 
to be a ground for apprehending that this 
policy may in fact lead to a lowering of 
the share of investment going to invest* 
ment goods industries The decontrol of 
indusines inplies that investment deei* 
sions will iiKieasinity be subieci to pnvute 
profit considerations and it is a widely 
shared impression that investors in che 
private sector m India are more inclined 
to investing in consumer goods industries 
of different types rather than investment 
goods Prod u a ion of consumer goods, 
speaking genvally. requires relatively less 
capital and have shorter gestation lags as 
compared to production of investment 
goods On the other hand, with the expan* 
Sion of incomes of the middle section of 
income earnas Ihe demAnd for ccrum 
consumer goods including difrerent 
luxury* Items has been increasing in re¬ 
cent years so that marketing of such com¬ 
modities may be supposed lo involve lesser 
unceruimy than does the marketing of in¬ 
vestment goods, the demand for which 
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depends MI numbtf of con|4ei deeWon 
haoa openuni w IrveU, puMic 

■s well fts pnviie The prefetence Cor in> 
vestment in il>e quick return industries 
producing consumabtes mty also be ass^ 
dated with the eusting status of many of 
the pnvaie investors in India who do not 
have adequate command over capital to 
make possible substantial long-term in¬ 
vestments in the relatively capital inten 
live invesimoit goods industries Under 
these circumunce5» a reduction in the 
proportion of publK investment in total 
national investment and the withering 
away of governnicnt control of industries 
to the private sector may be associated 
wrtb a reduction m the ihaic of inveument 
goods industries in total naional invest* 
tnent in the physical sense 

In view of the above mentioned reasons 
if It IS assumed that as a result of the new 
industrial andecorsomic policy the share 
of tnvesimeii goods m national invest 
mem will decline by a stipulated pereen 
tate» II becomes important to have know¬ 
ledge regarding the possible impact of 
such a change lA the pattern of national 
investment allocation on the long-term 
growth path of the economy It may also 
be UKful to have knowledge regarding Ihe 
Otents to which domestic efnciency in 
resource use and the inflow of investment 
goods from abroad will have to be mcreas 
ed if a growth paih similar to the one cor* 
reapondjng to a stipulated higher share of 
inveitment goods in national invesiment 
is sought to be recovered These are the 
quest ions which the mat hem at ica I model 
present^ i** the not section has been 
designed to deal with 

II 

Maihematicai Model 

The model is baaed on a framework 
which divides the economy into two sec* 
Ion of which one produces invesiment 
goods and the other produces consumer 
goods. In accordance with the above men 
tioned sector classificetion the GDP ii 
defined as the sum total of the outputs 
of investment goods and consumer go^a 

The economy is defined as an open one 
in the sense that a pan of national oui 
put IS exported and the domestic supplies 
of (he two types of goods include the 
qutniiiies of these goods imported from 
^road Under this framework both na 
tional output andeeports have the status 
of endogenous variables On the other 
hand, imports are assumed to depend on 
current sport earnings, the eiaci lelaiion 
ship between the two depending on 
assumptions regarding ihe availability of 
foreign ochange resources over and above 
current export earnings 

Tunc IS treated ditcrtiely with an year 
as unit and ii is atsumed ihai there u a 


ynWbJ yittf Iwi l^'OTone bciwaii 
urvoMM and capadiy c ep anmoo m both 
otvestmeat goods and conswner goo ds in* 
dustnes It IS abo assumed that domestic 
outputs and opens are evahiared at coo* 
Siam prices The GOP may then be pro¬ 
jected with Ihe hdp of equation (1) 

V, ■ v.|u.,((i*w -I* 

ij). ♦ 

K, M /I *ifl} iMn + ljJ,)* ' * 

• a Ill 

where 

Y, « gross domestic product in year i 
M, ■ imports m year x 

■ rate of investment in the base 
year o 

k, • share of investment going to in 
vestment goods industries 
m I w share of mvesimeni going 
to consumer goods indusfnes 
K • share of investmeni goods in total 
import 

P. ■ mcremeflial output capital ratio 
in invesimeni goods indutirres 
p irKremental oulpui-capiial ratio 
in consumer goi^i industries 

OtaiVATION os TK6 MObfeL 

EquaiHM (1) IS derived m the following 
manrier If the domesiicc^sacityofpro 
ductiod of iiPestment goods in year t is 
denoted as I* the physical amouni of in 
vestmcni in the economy in year t lay be 
represented as 

• t* * K.M, 12) 

where 

i; « I- , ♦ ^ ik) 

li IS easy to see that (he abiM relations 
may be obtained on the basis of iwo 
assumptions fhe first of these o that 
there IS full capaatv utilisation in ihe in¬ 
vestment goods sector so that i*can be 
Uken to represent Ihe docnetK vMJlput of 
investment goods Ai a later stage this 
aiSur:*Kion will be lelax^ ‘Hie second 


asaumptton is ihat ihe whole oofpul of the 
lovenmem goods sector » availaMe for 
domestic investment lb fulfil the above 
mentioned condition it has to be assum¬ 
ed that investment goods an not exported 
Howler, from the point of view of the 
government's NEP the Iasi mentioned 
assumption which implies that only con 
Sumer goods are assumed to be exported, 
may be regarded as a congenial one in the 
following sense. On account of this 
assumption a rriaiivety higher share of m 
vesiment going to consumer goods in- 
duitnes may appear as desinble as it may 
be associated with a higher time path of 
export earnings than ihai corresponding 
to a higher share of investment going to 
invesiment goods industries Now, if it is 
hypothesised that the NEP will be 
associated wxh a rise m the share of con 

Taiii 2 PAXAMrtrxs RiiKiMNnw 
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vkirm fMt in dMiMtic immtmcni, (b« ' 
ftBumpikin that only consumer foods are 
caponed may lend to increaie lit 
detinbility from the point of view of 
ffowth of open eamlnfs attociated with 
this policy. In Section 111 of this paper the 
teiuhivHy ofiheapon growih paih to the 
assumption that investment f o^s are not 
exported will be assessed by comparinf 
the quaniitative resulis obtained on ihe 
basis of of (his assumption with those ob> 
tained by rclaxinf this assumption. But 
for the time beinf let u$ maintain the 
assumption thal investment goods are not 
fliporied. 

Substituting equation ()) in (21 above 
Vkt obtain the difference equation 

whkh has (he solution 

'♦K.M, ...(5) 

a • It 

From equation (5Ht may be seen that the 
domestic production capacity of invest* 
ment goods in year t is given by 

ir ■ IJtl* W ♦ 

M.(UW ' ,4, 

On the other hand, production of con* 
sumer goods in the economy may be 
represented in lerms of the difference 
equation 

cr - •<’) 

which has the solution 

cr - ci 

^ he# 

♦ K, l‘+ . . .(8) 

I ^ 

Adding equations (b) and (8) and using 
the relation C* «y* * 1||. we obtain 

V- 

O + V/J. 

‘ I,, 

If it is assumed that production capacities 
of both investment goods and consumer 
goods are fuly utilised, (9) may be writ¬ 
ten as 


a a # 


K,(iA+W i/m, ‘ 

which is the same as cur equation (I). 


iMToais ano'Exnwr 

In order loobomatune path of GDP 
with Che help of equationfl) above, one 
has to sun with a given sd of values of 
annual imports M fora* 0,1. ...(*1. 
Under our mahemaiical framework if the 
base year value of imports is sped* 
fled exogenously, all (he other values of 
annual imports may be obtained from an 
export function by making a suitable 
assumption tegardii^ the lelation between 
current aporis and imports. It may be 
assumed that 

M, . ♦£. . . .(10) 

where E, denotes exports in yoir x and f 
is a parameicr. the magnitude of which 
depends on the assumption made regar* 
ding ihe balance of trade Tbus ^ ■ 1 
represents the assumption of balanced 
trade and forf p]« M, exceeds £,. This 
last mentioned case implies that the gap 
between current exports and imports will 
have 10 be assumed to be met by making 
use of addiiionat sources of fuiancing im* 
ports such as foreign assiiunce or foreign 
privaie investment. 

If it is assumed thai the atport bundle 
consists solely of consumer goods, then 
with a given base year value M^. the 
values of annual exports. E, for x • I, 
2. .. 1 may be obtained from the export 

function presenied below: 

E, * 

4K,2*M,(1 + AJ)/ • *} (10 

where f denotes etpon of consumer 
goods as a proportion of the value of out* 
put of consumer goods at constant 
domestic prices. U may be noted that to 
cakulate the time path of apons on (he 
basis of (his export function, one has to 
make use of the feedback link which is 
assumed to exist between oports and im¬ 
ports as represented by equitiOfi (10) 
above. 

Reiaxation of Assumptions 

Lei us now discuss the possibility of 
lelaxing (wo restrictive assumptions made 
m the course of our discussiofl so far. The 
lifst of these b the assumption thai invest¬ 
ment goods are not exponed. Relaxation 
of this assumption may be pc^ibk if a 
new parameiff 6, cepiesenting invesimem 
goods expocU AS « proportion of the 
domestic output of investment goods a 
introduced and the investment function b 
ad>u$(cd so that it can take into account 
the annual outflow pf investment goods 
in the form of exports. 

The second restrictive aasumptiOA is 
that of complete utilisation of product ion 


capadciea In the (we Mston of Ac 
economy. With kss than full capacity 
utilisaiioft. (he incremental outpu«api(al 
ratios will no longer be the same as (he 
incmnentilcapaaty-capitalntioi. But If 
one lakes ihe base year levels of ouipuU 
of the two sectors as data and if h b 
assumed that in a particular sector a 
definiie proportion of production capaci¬ 
ty will always be uiilised, then such diver* 
fence beiwcen production capacities and 
output levels does not stand in the vvay of 
proiecting future national output by mak¬ 
ing use of our two sector framework. The 
time paths of GDP and ei^oni may be 
rolculaied under specific assumptions 
regarding the extent of capacity utiliaa- 
tkm. if the values of the incremental 
output-capital ratios and fi, are ad¬ 
justed accordingly. 

The two-sector model presented here 
can be used for obtaining the lime paths 
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FtuM I: tiMsPAiworOO^ umdcI MD W 0»fr Camitt il« 



FKiUBC 2 TiM( Paths Of GDP u*(Mt tO PtB Ccmt Cams iTt Uu 



if GDP »nd CHports under differeni 
iHumptions rcfirdinf the vilues of the 
lanmeien that vt invtriwd Ontheba&n 
if such vviaiiorul otercises one can assess 
he possible effects of stipulated chanies 
n the allocation of investment and im 
tons or of chanies in the levels of capaa 
y utilisation and efficiency on the lon| 
erm growth path of the economy 

III 

QuanUtative Reeulu 

The mathematical model presented in 
he lut section wu programmed' for ob 


lainini quantitative results with the help 
of a computer Numerous cxmputaiional 
eapenmenu weie made with different sets 
of values of parameters with a view to 
discover the important characteristics of 
the tune paths of GDP and exports over 
a time horuon of 20 yean siartmg from 
1992 

In cofumn 0) of Tbble.i. the values of 

and are the estimafes of incremen 
tal capacity>capital ranos. obtained from 
official statistics In column (mK the same 
values aie also presented as incremental 
output capital ratios under the assump^ 
lion of lOD per cent capacity uiibsation 


Omm (hr)aMfv)of ibcuMipraitm 
the values of the inoemenul output* 
capital reiiot under the assumptions tyf 10 
percent and 60 per cent capacity utilisa* 
non levels respectively Column (ii) of 
Ibble I shows ihe values of 9, and 9, 
under the assumption that consumer 
loods only are exported It may be seen 
that the value of f has been augmented 
so At to compensate for the assumed 
absence of export eirnings from 
domestically produced invstmcnl goods 

The three sets of parameier values pre* 
sen led in Table 2 represent three ilterna* 
live sets of assumptions relating to eco> 
nomic policy While under aliernative I. 
60 per cent of invesimeni is assumed to 
be aOocated to investment goods industries 
and 40 per cent of investment to consumer 
goods industries, under aliernative II the 
share of invesiment goods is assumed io 
he 40 per cent and the share of consumer 
goods 60 per cent Under alternative 111 
in addiiion to the assumed increase m the 
share of consumei goods as under M 
above, the share of invesiment goods K, 
in total imporis has been reduced to 64 
per cent from M per cent as under alter 
natives I and II In all ihe three cases it 
hai also been assumed that the value of 
f equals 1 00 . implying ihai irade ts 
balarwed 

Ibble ) presents the assumed base year 
values of the different constants It may 
be noted chat the base year rate of physical 
invesiment has been assumed in view of 
available facia rtgarding ihe division of 
nariOAal iikottk into differani parts in ac 
cordqiKe with industries of ongtn On the 
other hand with the assumed base year 
CDP level of 100 , the base >tar level of 
imports IS simply imports as percentage 
of CDP as found from itcent official 
observaCKMis 

Time Paths 

In figures 1,2 and X three sets of curves 
representini the time paths of index 
numbers of GOP under the assumptions 
of IQD per cent capacity uiilisabon. 80 per 
cent capioiy utilisation and 60 per cent 
capaaiy utilisation respectively; have been 
presented In each of these figures three 
curves corresponding to the three alter* 
native sets of assumptions regarding 
parameters 2^ and K, of Ihble 2 have 
been presented All ihM three sets of 
curves have been obtained on (he basis of 
the assumption that the values of the 
pervqcteri 9^ and P arc those presented 
in column (u) of Table I and that the 
values of the parameters 0, and 9, 
tor obtaining the tune patns under the 
assumptions of 100 per cent. 80 per cent 
and 60 per cent capoaty utibsaii^ respcc* 
lively, are those presented in columns (in). 
|iv> and <v) respectively of the same table. 
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(n addition in all these proiections the 
base year values of constants presented in 
llble 3 have been incorporated. 

Now. if oneeumines the relationships 
imoni the three curves presented in any 
one of the thiee figures it can be seen that 
a curve corresponding to asumption I of 
Thbk 2 ifler a short span of years starts 
rising much above the othe two curves. 
On the other hand a cur^r corresponding 
to allernaiive assumption 111 remains 
lower than that under assxanption 111 of 
Thble 2. 

In other wcidis. in any one of the figures 
the three time paths of GDP under the 
three sets of assumptions regarding alio 
cative shares represent three long*ierm 
development alternatives for the Indian 
economy under a specific issumprion 
regarding the possible exien of capacity 
utilisation. From these curves showing the 
alternative time paths of GDP, it is evi* 
dent that under tiade conditions, 

a stipulated 20 per cent reduaion in the 
share of inveflment going to investment 
goods industries can lesuh in a signifkani 
lowering of the time path of GDP. In ad¬ 
dition. a 20 po* cent lowering of (he share 
K, of investment goods imports in total 
imports can result a furthtf lowering of 
the lime path» though sucA lowering will 
be much less significant than the growth 
retarding effect of a lowering of rl,. 

From the figures it is also intemting to 
observe that the curves showing the time 
paths of ODP under diffcnni assuop- 
lions regarding parameter values start 
from almost the same level and diverge 
aOer the passage of some years. Thus 
in contrast to the i«c*sector model of 
Mahalanobts, in the can of the prewnt 


model there may not be an intenaciion 
of curves cormpoodiflg to aHemative 
assumptions reg^mg the allocattoo of 
investroem. The reason behind this Is that 
the present model is based on the assum;^ 
non of an open economy where imports 
of investment goods balanced by oiports 
of consumer goods may to some eitcnt 
reduce the initial gap between lime paths 
of GDP under afternaiive assumptions 
tegardiiig the aOocaiion of imestmeni bet¬ 
ween the two sectors of the economy. 

Comparing all the three fifurts sho«^ 
ahanative time paths of GDP. il can also 
be found that each of the three curves 
under the assumption of 100 per cent 
capaotyuUlisaiioo. is signlAcanily steeper 
than itscoumerpan under the assumption 
of 00 per cent capacity uiibsatioo. Each 
of the curves under the last mentiofted 
assumption again, is steeper than its 
counterpart under the assumption of 60 
per cent capadry uliliaation. 

The different proieaioiH of GDP. lueo- 
tionad so far and the cxKte^onding pro¬ 
jections of etponi will heocefonh be 
idetuiried in the terns stated bel ow : First- 
ly« we shall describe all projections under 
the assumption of lOD per cciu capacity 
utilisation as ovar-optiaustk Second aD 
projections under the assmption of BO 
per cent capadry utilisaion will be 
described asopttmittic Thirdly, the pn^ 
Jections under the assumption of 60 ps 
cent cepudty ulilisalion wiD be termed as 
pessimistic On ibe other hand, in accor¬ 
dance with the aheratUv* assumpuoaa of 
'Able X the aUemaiive projections of 
GDP or oporis under any f ven assump¬ 
tion regarding capably uiibsation will be 
distinguished as projection I or projec¬ 
tion II or projection HI. 
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lUok% 4<tK 4(b) tnd 4<€} prewnt the 

owcr'Optimistk, optimisik and pesainisiic 
teu of com pound averai^ 4no u«l gfowt h 
ntes of GDP respectively, for four con¬ 
secutive five-year periods siartini from 
)992aAd forthe2a>yearperiodasawStola 
From Thbk 4(a), it may be seen that the 
growth rale of GDP in the over-optimisiic 
case and under assumption I, increases 
from 5.13 per cent per annum during the 
first five-year period to as much as 7.0g 
during the fourth five-year period, the 
average rate for the whole period of 20 
years being 6.50 per cent per annum. The 
iDAg-term growth rase under assumptions II 
and Ml are 5.77 and 5.65 respectively and 
in both these cases the five-year average 
rates decline continuously between the 
first five-year period to the fourth five- 
ycai period. One can also find a similar 
paitem of intertemporal variation of 
growth rate among the aliemaiive pfoyec* 
tbni 1, II and III under the optimistic and 
the pessimistic assumptions relating to 
eapadly utilisation. For the optimistic set 
of alternative growth proyections. the 
long-term average growth rate of GDP 
ranges from 5.12 per cent per annum for 
iltemativ* 1 to 4.51 per cent for ilternaiive 
in and for the pesiimistjc set of proje c tsons 
It ranges from 3.75 per cent undv alter¬ 
native I to 3.59 per ceM for ahemative Ml 

From Ibbics 4(a), 4(b) and 4(c). it is 
dear that speaking gencralh; the scnsiiivi 
ty of (he long-term growth rate of GDP 
le a stipulated 20 per cent variation in 2 ,. 
i c. the proportion of investment going to 
investment goods industries, is significant¬ 
ly laifcr than its semiliviiy to a 30 per cent 
variation In K,, i e. the proportion of in- 
yastmeni goods imports to total imports. 

Beside this, keeping the value of JC, un¬ 
changed at its 0.S4 level we have abo 
tested the sensitivity of the time path of 
GDP (0 that of imports. In our model, 
the parameter ^ is a proponionality factor 
assumed to be holding between imports 
and eiports. With aJl other things un- 
dianged, a variation in the value of f 
therefore will imply a corresponding 
variation in the time path of imports. It 
has been found thai a stipulated 10 per 
cent increase in (he value of 4 results in 
an increase in the long-term growth rate 
Of GDP by 0i)5 approumaiely under our 
owr-optimisdc estimate; (he magnitudes 
of appmimae increases in the opdrouik 
and pessimistic cases are 0.04 and 0.03 

respectively. These facts show that 

generally $pea king the time path of GDP 
is not significantly affected by moderate 
variations in (he level of imports. 

Exporrs 

The five-yearly average annual com¬ 
pound growth rales of export earnings 
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ra^moo.wtneaicrwBvepoaBaregi^na ooaD aiBong lae vorra^ioBang auuiiaure 
rates of OOP as presented io Ihbics 4(a)» growth paths of ODP under any given 

4(b) and 4(c); respectively. These alter- assumption regarding the mtent of cipa- 

ruiive growth rates of export earnings city utilisation as mentioned above, is 

have been obtained in acc o r dan ce with the atirtbuiabk to the special assumptions 

three alternative sets of assumptions of made regarding the values of the para- 

Ihble 2 and the orei-optlrmstic optimistic meters 6, and 6, (column (ii) of Thble I). 

and pessimistk assumptioru relating to In a separate etercise, keying all other 

opaaty uiilisatkm. These proiections are things uncharged, the assumed zero value 

also based on the special assumptioru of 9, and the augmented value of 6 were 

regarding ih« values of 6, and 6. as both replaced by their observed values 

presented in column (ii) of Ihble 1. (o^umn (i) oflhbk 1). From this exercise 
From Tables S(a). 5(b) and 5(eX U may found that under any given aisump- 

be seen ihai like GDP growth rales, the 1^ regarding capacity use Ihe pattern of 

alternative long-term growth rates of oi- ttlatiOAS among the alternative growth 

ports also vary directly in relation to the P4lhs of exports have a considerable 

otent of capacity utibs«*on assumed. Bui degree of similarity with the pattern of 

the relations observed among the periodic relations among (he corresponding alier- 

growih rates of exports under the three native growth paths of ODP. A striking 

alternative asumprions 1. II and Ml are point to noie however, is that while ihe 

different from those observed among above mentioned changes in the values of 

ahernatire growth paths of COP. It is thus ihe two parameters concerning exporis 

found that in contrast with the case of <4r)d to iiscrease. ihe avenge long-term 

ODP growth, the highest long-term growh growth rate of GDP under projection I 

rate of exports is obuiiwd wsder assump- bnd to reduce the same under proyections 

tion 11 according to which 60 per cent of II 4nd Ml the magnitude of such changcN 

total inresiment is allocated to coruumen* term growth rates of ODP under 

goods industries. The long-term growth over-optimistic assumption regarding 
rate of exports is slightly lover in the case cipaatty utilisation remains within a 
of assumption 111 under which the share range of ± O.12. The range becomes lower 
of investment goods in imporu is 20 per as one assumes lower and lower extents 
cent lower. The lowest arerage tong-ierm of capacity utilisation. Thus, the impact 
growth rate of fliporis is however obtain- of the aforementioned changes in the 
cd under asstanpdoft f according to which values of 9^ and g, on ihe alternative 

60 per cent of investment is shared by in- growth rates of GDP may be considered 

vestment goods iisduslrics. It can further to be insignifkant, 

be seen that under assumption I. the The Iasi mentioned point has the 
growth rateofmportstttheloMest for the folfowing significance for the growth of 

first period and rises gradually up ilU the the Indian economy under the NEP; Even 

last period. But under 1 and II, the rates if it is assumed that investment goods will 

gradually decUne from a height attained not be exported and that an augmented 

duKng the first period, Tlic above men- proportion of consumer goods outpui wig 

(ioned relations are similar under all the be exported in the coming years, the 

ihrct assumptioru regarding lev ris of resulting augmented growth of etpon ear- 

capacity utilsaiion. nings cannot suffice to restore the higher 

The difference between the paitem of growth path associated with alternative 
relations among the alierruilive growth assumption 1 if market forces reduce the 
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AddMiOMi inAov of 


» « ■» uo uo kjo i« 

leorift cPMniaoft 


viluc of k, lo (he l«vet assumed under 
AliernftCive II or if A, and K, together are 
reduced (o (he level Of alternative III. 

GaOWTH RkCOVEKY 

Achkvini a high rale of growth of GDP 
is and has always remained a declared ob- 
iecthe of Indian ptanning. As a matter of 
fact, (he declared growthtargetof 5.6 per 
cent per annum for India’s Eighth Fiv^ 
Vhar Plan (1992-97) is higheT than the rale 
of growth prolecied according to our 
assumption 1, i c, under an assumed gO 
per cent capacity utilisation (Ihble Ato), 
that has been termed by us«'optiranlic'. 

If it is assumed that as a result of the 
NEP the values of A^ and K will be 
reduced to the kveb of assumption III 
and that such reduction will be iiiitusible 
during the coming years, theo under any 
spectHc assumption regardiiig the ettent 
capacity wdlisalion, our two-sector 
framework ihowrs (hat India's GDP may 
move along (he lowest of (he three (iiiK 
paths given by the three alternative 
projections. 

In view of India’s declared objective of 
achi^ing a high me of growth, the need 
for nnding ways and means of restoring 


(he potential high growth path givon by 
proiection 1 cannot be underestimated. 
Even if it is assumed that and will 
remain at the low laitbofaherrsative HI. 
one may think of certain other ways of 
achieving a recovery of (he bgh growth 
path of projeetkm 1, Tlse possible ««ys in¬ 
clude: (I) increasing the inflow of capital 
goods from abroad with (be help of 
foreign aid or foreign private invotment 
and (2) increasing the iDoementai output- 
capital ratios by increasing (he kvel of ef- 
ficieiicy in resource use and the eitcni of 
capacity utilsatioo. 

As a matrer of fact, (he goremment has 
recently been reiterating the importance 
of both (be above mentioned ways as an 
vuqTarabk part of the NEP. But in order 
to ■r seTs lire feasibility of restoring the 
high long-term growdh me of projeciion 1 
in the above mentiooed ways, one needs 
to have qunotiiadve knowledge regardina 
the extenu to which the HiDow of capital 
goods from abroad and the doncflic efTi- 
dency in resource use will have to be 
augmented 

Quantitaiive knowledge regarding (he 
rcdtiircments of increasing ^Mneuk effi- 
cieacy in resource use and of additional 


Unhw iMMa fi l W i iW M tf 

tn order to legtpie the high long-ttna 
growth me of GDP as under alternative 
assumption I. may be obuined from 
variational errdses under our two-iector 
framework, by finding out the different 
combinations of the required percentape 
irtcrease in the sector-specific incremen¬ 
tal output-capital ratios and the required 
^ditional inflow of invevmeni goods 
from abroad as percentage of the normal 
levels of imports which are issumed to be 
balanced every year by the current etpon 
earnings. 

The percentages of additional inflow of 
investment goods from abroad comspen- 
ding to diffeioit stipulated percentages of 
efficiency inoease required for achieving 
a recovery of the high loog-term growth 
rates (PiOKCdon I) of GDP utukr dif¬ 
ferent assumptions rcgaiding the eiteat of 
capacity utilisation, have been presented 
in Thbic L Thoe results show ih« the two 
different means of restoring the high 
growth rate have an ares of^substituiabiBiy 
between them. If the stipulated percentage 
I inacare in eflksency is higher, the require¬ 
ment of addkkmal inflow of investment 
goods beconres lowtr and vice versa. 

As a meiter of fact, if one plots the (we 
sets of corresponding percentages of 
thble 6 in a graph, the points obtained 
under any speeifk asiumpdon relating to 
capacity utilisation are found lo be 
foqted on a straight line. From Figure 4. 
k can be seen (hat the bnes obuined under 
the assumptions of 60 per cent, 80 per 
cent and 100 per cent capably utilisation 
are higher and higher in that order. 

Wr have termed these lines as Growth 
Recovery Lino in the sense that (hey shew 
(he rar«es of substituubility between the 
two distinct approaches or mcasuro 
which may be employed with a view to 
recover a targeted fong-t^m growth rate. 
Undo any given assumption regarding the 
caieni of capacity utilisation, it is also 
possible to obuin lines, of which (he 
higher ones correspond to higher targeu 
of longHcrm growth raim. In this teiuc 
a line of this type might also be termed 
as an Iso Grmvth Line. 

Ibble 7 presents the compound average 
annua] growth rates of GDP for four con¬ 
secutive five-year periods surting from 
1992 under akemative assumptions celai- 
ing (0 jhe ettent of capacity utiliution 
and under alternative assumptions regar¬ 
ding parametric variations such that the 
long-tenn (1992-20(2) growth rale undw 
each assumption regarding capacity utUi- 
saiioo equals the long-term growth rate 
u rvder project ion I despite l he fact that in 
each case the values of A^ and K, arc (he 
same as those assumed under projection 
111. The ahernattve packages of 
parametrK variation used for obtaining 
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<Mt, <A> IS per cent ba^K in efflds- 
cy in <teai«iilc resource use tofetber «nih 
an appropnie ectem of additional iaflo« 
of cepiuJ goods from abroad opmsed 
as percental of imports whkb were 
assumed (o be balanced erery year by cur* 
rew export earnings end (S) a 10 per eent 
increase in efficiency and the correspon* 
ding perctniage of addiiional infkm of 
capiul goods from abroad. 

From Table 7. it may be seen that under 
aU the three difrereni assuirptions (datii^ 
to capacity uiitisaiion in case A, the 
growth rate rmches a height in the second 
nro>ycar period and i hen te nds to decline 
gridually whereas in case ft, the growth 
rate tends to dnline gradually from a peak 
attained during the first five-year period. 
But ii should also be noted that ilm dif* 
ferences in the trends of grovih rates can* 
IKK be regarded as significant enough. 

If however, one compares the growth 
rates of Tbbk 7 under any pven assump¬ 
tion regarding the extent of capaatty 
utilisation with the corresponding growth 
rates under pro>ection I as presented in 
Ibbjes 4(a), 4(b) and 4(c). a much more 
sltnlficani difference m the time pattern 
of growth may be observed. Whereas 
under projection I of these tables, the 
growth rate is the lowest during the fim 
fWe*year period and rises gradually dur¬ 
ing the subsequent periods, the recovered 
growh rates of Ihbk 7 for aH the five-year 
periods remain more or leas in ihe proa- 
tanity of the recovered long-term average 
annual growth rates concerned. 

If one mains a bold assumption that 
Che prospects of income increase of the in- 
dividual merr^ers of the country depend 
in a direct w^ upon the rate of growth 
of GDP and If It is further assumed that 
the people of the country have time 
preferences such (hat they aaiign a greater 
utility to the prospect of a growth of theu 
incomes in the nearer future than the utili¬ 
ty which they assign to the prospect of in¬ 
come increase of the same order in a more 
distant future, then, a recovered growth 
path of Ibble 7 may appear as preferable 
to the corresponding growth path urMler 
projection 1. as given in Ibbles 4(a|, 4(b) 
and 4<c) in the sense that the present dis* 
courtted value or uiibty of the stream of 
GDP for the people may be larger in the 
case of growth recovered. 

However, even if one does not question 
the assumptions cm whidi the above pny 
position ik based, one cannot trrerlook the 
question of feasibility of such a growth 
recovery from a praQlcgl point of vir«. 
•The results presented in Ikbled show that 
Ingnificani mcreaies of opital inflow 
from abroad or of domestic efTicieocy in 
rawuree use or a eombinaiicn of both will 
be necessary for raising the long term 
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orpnob* ‘ 

tiois inigflK 1. 

Such a Mk doa BO( appror ID be IDO rosy 
on account of the feUowiag reasons. 

ftacowy of (ha high kms-tena avarige 
rare itf gro^ raqidrea that the augmemad 
Irrets of efTidency in domcreic resourtz 
use and inHow of c^ial goods from 
abroed be mai ntaioed over the erHire tine 
horizon of perspective pireming. It has 
been pointed out ctrliff that addHkmal 
uiflow of apiial goods from a bto^ over 
and above imports which are by 

the coum/y’s own capon earninp may be 
possible cfiJwr with the help of foreigB aid 
or ihrough increased foreign private 
investment. 

So far as foreigA aid Is coocerned, its 
availability depends on various poUsical 
factert at the inicrnatiooil level and it 
may isot be wrong to suggest that the 
financing of capiial goods imporii from 
abroad by foreiga aid may be associated 
with a constderabie extent of unoertain- 
ly. As regards foreign ^vatc isvestmerH. 
the uncertainty iitvolvcd may be even 
larger, because (he aaiure aitd extern of 
foreign private investments depend oa 
considerations relating to changing and 
unpredictable market conditions. 

As regards domestic effioency in re¬ 
source use, it is a more or lere veil known 
fact that in India the existing incremen¬ 
tal eapital-oul put ratios are unduly high 
a many industries as compared to other 
d^loping countries so this there seems 
to remain a scope for improve m ent. Such 
improvemeai may in ih«^ be possible if 
production may be ratiooaliicd by achiev¬ 
ing a technically more efficiem combi na- 
non of the productive factors, by increas¬ 
ing managerial efficNDcy and by iocreas- 
ing (he atent of MiliiaiioQ of capachio 
where such a scope remaiiu. 

But the quenion which resaains to be 
answered is, whether the aeps taken as 
part of the KEP can safTioe to achirre a 
lai^bie improvemeM in efiideacy cr not. 
Ibrning once again urwards general facts 
cocicenung the Indian econerny, cme finds 
that the reasons behind the existing lack 
of efTidency and incompfete utiltsahon of 
capacities of production broadly include 
imperfections of product as well as fac¬ 
tor markets adversely affecting the pitv 
fit^Uity or viability of productive ven¬ 
tures. and e genreal lack of conasiaicy or 
inter-industrial balances in investment 
pattern resuliii^ m siructuiaJ and finan¬ 
cial bonknecks in pubbe as wdl as psivaie 
sectors* One can also find a host of dtf- 
ferren pobikal and soda! (orecs which not 
only influence ecx>noink>dadiions taken 
•I different levds but aHo ofttn stand in 
the way of iAptemeniaiiOA of dedsioru 
that are made. We have a history of in¬ 
dustrial sickness not only in the case of 


dgdfkrwre areal te the prHua aMor. 
Tha a faee . whether (he NBP whh Its 
magic wand of ineraasiag privatkation 
and bbcrallsaiion of industries can lend 
10 the augmertation of domestic effkkn- 
cy in resource uae to en extent which may 
make possible a growth recovery, icmams 
an open question. 

Notna 

[Adkok hudre kindb^ weru ikrough a daft of 
this paper end cugicsted some improvemetui. 
But ibe piqem wriler Meoai wbotty rcspoeii* 
bk for the flewi which may will remsifi.l 

1 A detailed sed analjiicel sceount of the 
Nehrv MehaUMbis nraiegy may be found 
in Chakfimrty (I9g7|. 

2 Thu model wei foond to be liinihu to a 
•odd by a hureian economist. Fel'dinan. 
whore work had remamed iwkaonm outside 
Riueis until e iiinslaiMM of the same wa* 
puUiabcd by Domar (1957), 

) For a moie deuikd discuMKWi of ihere 
•esurnpiMMU aw Rudm (I9?5|. 

4 On ihts point Rudn (ISM) made some 
obsenauons. 

5 Computer progrefnewng and gripbio were 
done r es pe c tively by S N Ojha and Belann 
Bhertachirre of the Vis«e*Bharaii Computer 
Cenue TV prceeni wriser alio aeknowkdgcs 
the hdp and coopemuon of Uipal Ray. a 
reecnrch scholar ui Aiomic Physics {Vkvb- 
fthareti) in modiryiiii the computer 
progremmt 
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Female Beedi Workers in a South Indian 

Village 

A DhArnialingjim 

White beedi work provtdes a guaranieed wage, secured emptoymem and some degree of economic independence 
to rural women, it exposes them to economtc and sexual exphitaiion. This study examines the working condi' 
tions in the beedi industry and the txphitative retetions of production in a southern Tamif Nadu village. 


LABOUR foict panidpttion iti non- 
AfricuUural sectors a a crude fiKisurc of 
economic welUbeini. India, ihoo^h sail 
lariely aemnan. has operienced substan¬ 
tial increase in Hi man ufK tu ri ng and ser* 
vice induslrio, particularly cMiiie iis* 
dusiries. Consequently, class and easie 
confiiu rat ions have chanted. Though 
caste has nor lost its siinincance in rela* 
(ion 10 'power*, class has become iiscrtas* 
infly independent of casic This chanfc 
was due to economic and political chaoies 
in the wider society |c g. Beteille 1965; 
Epstein 19731. Beteille (1965:2231 points 
oui that the creation of 1 arfe*scak non* 
8|ricultural employment has been an im¬ 
portant factor in alieriftf i he class struc* 
lure of Indian society. 

This paper eumines female working 
conditions in a non agriculturil industry, 
beedi making. The issues are eiplored in 
the context of a vitlage. Kaviyur la 
pseudonym), in southern 1hmil Nadu. 
The study shows that beedi work provides 
full'time employmeni and some degne pf 
economic independence to women. How¬ 
ever, it IS at Ihe cost of economic and sex¬ 
ual exploiiaiion. and being eipoted to 
several health hazards. Further, the ex* 
ploHative relations of production in beedi- 
making has given rise to conflicts at both 
Ihe familial and societal level. 

The Viii 

Kaviyur is situated in the southern 
distrid of Tirun^veli in Ihmil Nadu, 
about SO km west of the district head¬ 
quarters. A sway was conducted bciwe e n 
June and Ociober 1967 to collect social, 
economic and demognphk dau. The 
loul population at the lime of survey was 
about 1.500. The majorHy of the village 
population (85 per cent) belonged to the 
nadar caste and about 10 per cent were 
HarijaAS. The selection of the viltaga is 
largely based on my familiarity with the 
village population and history. I was bom 
and grew up in Ihe study village, so I can 
understand some of ihc complei soeiaL 
cultural and demo gra phic issues with 
much more clarity than would have been 
possible for m outsider. The past with 
which 1 comimrc Ihe present Is rccoou* 
riicted ihcou^ not only ny etpeeknee as 
an object in (he vilitge but also through 


what I have been loM as a subject by the 
ciders about their pasi work, gender rela* 
lions and so on. 

A quasi-anthropological approach in 
the ir^iiion of micro-demography (e to 
Caldwell 1 was employed lo coUeci quaMi* 
lative and qualitative inlormaiKMi [see 
Caldwell ei aJ 19U; Caldwell 1965). This 
approach complements the large-scale 
survey method ui trying lo understand the 
nature of a phenomenon at the micro-level 
(Axinn et al I99l;$rajih 19t9], R>Uow* 
ing this method, data were collected from 
ail workers through tiructured and 
uniiruciurcd questions, partidpini obser¬ 
vation. and tn-depth probmg. Qualitative 
desenptions arc presented with the inten¬ 
tion to give insighis into the vartous social 
processes and conHias in a changing 
socio-economic reality. 

How IS A Bcaot Mam 

Beedi is a crude cigarette in which 
tobacco b rolled in a small beedi leaf 
Ctendu*) and tied with a cotton thread. A 
beedi b smaller and less etpensiir than 
a cigaretia; it is co r ui dged the poor man's 
cigarette, and b smoked only by men in 
Kaviyur and in nml Thmil Nadu in gene¬ 
ral. Beedi b made out of the materials 
supplied by tls beedi conutaoc, via, beedi 
leaves. lobaccuL and thread. There b a 
predetermined amount of beedi leaves for 
a given amount of tobacco. The worker 
has 10 produce a Ttxed number of beedb 
for the given amount of x vkmttt The con- 
iractors are flexible only in the amount of 
thread bundles suppM. 

The four main stops invoNed in produc¬ 
ing a beedi are rewinding the ihic^, cut¬ 
ting the beedi leaves. loOiiig the beedi. and 
folding the bcedi-head. It may be useful 
to give a brkf description of these four 
stages to understand how the diffcient 
aspects of beedt-naking facilitate the 
CTeasioo and maintenance of divison of 
labour; to laghlight the high labour- 
absorption capacity of this occupation. 
panicuWly ifliportaat b the opportuoity 

to ein^oy the children arsd elderly in 
beedi-making,^ to bring oui the o* 
pioitativv relaioftship between employen 
and wor k er s , and that between the assis¬ 
tant workers and main aorkert; and to 
undmtud (hr bctlih hturds rouliing 


from the monotonous nature of the work. 

learning bcedi-making in fact start! 
with rewinding the ihread. Rewinding the 
beedi ihread does not require any skill. 
The job involves just rerolling the thread 
from a small bundle onio an object, usual¬ 
ly an empty match box or a pulley-type 
object. (i takes about 30 minuiei lo an 
hour 10 rewind a bundle of thread: H baa 
to be done almost every second day. Thb 
job is usually done by the biginners. and 
also by other family merr^rs of the mala 
beedi workers. 

Culling beedi leaves is the next stage. 
Beedi leaves are cut into small pieces to 
the measure of the 'wi\ The plate is pt^ 
cd on the leaf which is cut with scissom; 
normally, an average-sited beedi leaf caa 
be cut into four pieces. Cutting the beedi 
leaves requires some skill, because the 
maximum number of pieces cut from • 
beedi leaf depends partly on tbeacquUed 
skill of the worker 

Rolling the beedi leaf with tobacco is 
the main job in the bcedi-making pcoccak 
Three main steps are involved in making 
aptrfeci beedi. Firsi. tobacco is to be roll¬ 
ed in the leaf and tied with the thread. Tlw 
pinch of lobacco rolled into a beedi must 
be accumc enough, failing which the 
beedi may be too small or too big. Such 
abnormal beedis wiU not only be rejected 
by the conirictor but the worker will alio 
incur loss because the big beedis consume 
more tobacco than the required level, in 
order to rectify (he loss ihe worker has lo 
buy eiim tobacco from the market. W Idle 
rolling (he beedi between the thumbs and 
forefingers enough pressure must be 
plied to make the lop end of the beedi a(^ 
pear broader than the botiom end. Half¬ 
way through the rolling, ihc beedi-boiloa 
is folded in to preveni the lobacco leaking: 
the beedi is tied when it is fully rolled. 
Then (he beedi-head (or lop), which is 
wider ihan ihe botiom. is Mded in to 
conpleie the making-process. The main 
worker can stop after ruling and lying: 
the folding of (he bcedi-iop can be done 
by another penon, Beed: assistants who 
are in the learning process are mainly 
employed in folding the top. The com* 
ideted beedis are bundled, each bundle 
CDAsisiing of 16 beedis, which are (hen 

ukcft 10 Ihe conirictor. 
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pAcnaPATioN JN Beeoi Woak 

AbnoM 4ll bcedi worivn in Kaviyur an 
females. Ihouih this is not the case eise^ 
wheie in India. Howevet. beedi work b 
now attnctinf more males in Kaviyur as 
(bey have started realtsint the hardship in* 
vohnd in otho jobs Like bhek*inakm|. Of 
the 346 beedl workers in 1M7 only five 
were males. It appears, however, (hat in 
(he interior part of the district a ugniH* 
cant proportion of men arc said to do 
beedl work, mainly because there were no 
other employment alternatives. The 
popular view in Kaviyur. however, is that 
*b^i work is for females not for males*. 
For the present analysis becdi workers are 
divided into two groups; main becdi 
workers and becdi assistants. Becdi 
assistants are usually memben of a beedi 
uorker^ family whose main activity Is not 
bcedi'making or who are under fulMime 
(raining. 

There were 346 main beedl workers and 
39 beedi assistants flkble 11. These beedi 
assistants do not include those assistants 
who are in school during the school time 
Over 60 per cent of the main beedl 
workers have so far worked for less than 
20 years, which indKites the cmcrience 
of the beedi industry as a main source of 
employineni only about 20 years ago. This 
li also reflected in Ihe concentration of 
uorkers in the age groups below 40 years. 
Moreorer. when beedi work was introduc* 
cd on i larger sctle It seems to have at* 
tracted the younger women, about 70 per 
cant of the main beedi workers aged over 
20 years started this before reaching 15 
yean of age 

Bcedi-mafcing involves skills ntiid) need 
to be imparted gradually. Girls arc intr» 
duced to betdi-making when they are as 
young as four yean old. Ihbic 2 shows 
(hat about Half the beedi assistants «t<fe 
Introduced to the work when they were 
between five and 10 years, and (he other 
half were introduced between 11 and 15 
years of age. It takes about Rve years to 
learn the full beedi-maklng proc ess . By the 
time a girl can undertake beedi-making on 
her own, she will be over 10 years. Assis* 
tance In beed^making is only a transi- 
liooa] stage prior to becoming a main 
worker. Before being able to get a new 
passbook^ a worker has to work in joint 
account with another main beedi worker; 
this is hke the period of apprenticeship. 
In most cases (he mam worker m the joint 
account is the mot tier, sister or another 
relative The main service opecied from 
(he main worker in ihe joint account e 
to supervise and advise the learner and 
point out the errors in her beedi work. It 
takes about five years, after a girl has 
siaried making beedi herself, lo get a 
lepinie passbook. About 14 per ceni of 


main biedi worken are agad kaa dm Id, 
whkh iadkaftea (has (haaa firti sarted Ihe 
job at an early age and alv (be signin* 
cant economic comributsoo the young 
beedi workers make to the well being and 
survival of (heir families. 

EMPLoreas 

Beedi work is oo( oev, Ihou^ relaiively 
recent, it has been there in Kaviyur for 
about 60 yean. However, only a few peo¬ 
ple did b^l work in (he past. U was a 
source of employment for people who did 
not know how to do agncutaira] work; Ibr 
women marned (o satary earning hurbands 
who did not wnat their wives to do 
agricukunl work; or for those whose 
mothers were beedi workers la addition, 
beedi work was not rewarding in the pan, 
and there «ms no beedi contractor in the 
village to supply the required raw maieri* 
ab. To get thin it was necessary to travel 
I wo to four miles, and sometimes even 30 
to 40 miles. 

lb make taeedis In Ihe past (or we may 
call them bcedu‘). no instrument of 
'measui^ wv used lo cut the beedi leaves, 
Tbe beedi worker had to cut a leaf into 
pieces of approaimate site, the resuh of 
which was that beedis varied in thickness 
and length, and also the beedi leaves were 
nor used efficiently. Use (obacco supplied 
was not pounded into very small pieces; 
and cocount fibre was used to tie the 
rolled-bcedi. The top of the rolled beedi 
used to be firsi folded in and then • 
special small iron slick called *potlu kuc* 
chi* was used to shape Ihe becdi top 

A major change occurred in the shape 
and oontem of the becdi in the eariy 1970 b 
< we may call them *new beedis*). In mak¬ 
ing the nc« becdi a small irw plate (a(^ 
proumately 7.5 cm by 4 cm, locally called 
aaai) is used to cut the beedi leaves with 
a pair of sdsson The tobacco supplied 
is already powdered into very small piecBS; 
instead of the fibre, a (hin cc4oured cot¬ 
ton thread is used to tic the beedi. In 
short, the new beedi is thinner, a liitle 
more apensive, and of bener Quahiy than 
(be old beedi. 


While there vm only t«v beedi com¬ 
panies In theiiudyarea before the 1970 b, 
with the Introduction, and increased de¬ 
mand for production, of Ihe new beedi, 
many new companies have sprung up to 
provide employment. Of (he two edd com¬ 
panies (here is only one left now. Contrac¬ 
tors or agents of about tlx beedi com¬ 
panies are involved in employing Ihe 
available labour in Kaviyur to produce 
beedi. Of the six. two companies' contrac¬ 
tors employ about 60 per cem of the beedi 
workers in Kaviyur. 

Eacept for one smaD agent, none of the 
major contractors was from Kaviyur. In 
Ok I970i beedi workers went to the 
nei^ibourtng town, about 3 to 4 km lo the 
south, to get the beedi materials because 
no branch was established in Kaviyur 
during that period, In the early 1960$, 
however, the number of beedi workers in 
Kaviyur reached a level high enough to 
justify tuning a new branch. The main 
employer in the region, the George Beedi 
Con^any (a pseudonym) op e ned a branch 
in Kaviyur. Since then, other companies 
have followed suit, either opening a lout 
branch or. for those with fewer workers 
in Kaviyur. employing agents to bring in 
(he raw materials every day. 

The contractors obtain (he necessary 
raw materials from the employers' main 
office located in the districi headquarters. 
As the contractors have more than one 
braiKh in thei r area, (he raw matehaU are 
stored at a bigger branch and are brought 

TAWt 2' DisTBiaurioH of Maim Bsfoi 
Wot AS ns HV 1M r Aot A1 WHK H THE V Stahts d 
D oiNO&ltOI WOBB, Kavivus 19X7 
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to maXt bnachm For Kiviy«r, the 
manritb ere hiwitht ahogi ooce e oxmh 
and stored in Kaviyur iisdl. The contrac¬ 
tors have to produce a fiacd number of 
beedis for the amount of raw maieriaU 
supplied and in turn they impose the sarrte 
conditions of production on the beedi 
workers. 

The contactors who supply the raw 
naieriaU employ orte checker, one accoun* 
uni. and one or two helpers to umgh the 
raw materials. The number of these an* 
dllary workers employed by the contractor 
depends on the number of beedi workers 
in a panicular branch. There are about 
five employees, all males, in the Kaviyur 
branch of the George beedi. The beedi 
workers have no direct or indirect contact 
with either the contractor or the main 
employer. However, the contractor is ap¬ 
proached by the village leaders if the 
behaviour of any company employee 
towards workers is unacceptable. 

The beedi workers* direct contact is 
wSth the employees at the branch parti* 
cularly the accountant and checker. The 
nature of ihe relationship with the 
checker, who can also be an accountant, 
is important for the beedi workers because 
he can reject the beedis on the grounds 
of poor quality. He checks, at random, 
one or two beedis in a couple of bundka 
Jf that one beedi taken from a bundle ii 
nor well made then ibe whole bundle is 
destroyed; sometimes a worker may lose 
from one*third to three*fourihs of ihc 
beedis submitted. The worker in such a 
situation not only loses the wage for the 
ttork done but also the raw materials used 
10 make the beedis that were destroyed. 
If the worker does not make up for the 
rejected beedis by (he end of that parti* 
cutar week, ihe cost of tobacco, beedi 
leaves and thread required (o make the 
number of beedis rejected will be sub* 
iracred from (he total wage earned for that 
week. 

The nett important person is the one 
who ureighs the raw materials. If he does 
not like a worker, he can weigh the 
materials in a way that will result in a 
defidt. lb moet the deficit t he worker has 
to buy the raw materials in the open 
market at a high price whkh is sometimes 
more than the wage reedved for yhe 
number of beedis made out of it, The 
weigher can also create a deficit to the 
worker by supplying damaged beedi leaves 
which are normally at the centre of the 
beedi leaf bundles.’ If the worker points 
out the damaged leaves immediately and 
demands a substitution, then she succeeds 
only if the weigher is in a good mood or 
the worker’s family Is an influential one. 
If the beedi leaves supplied were so much 
damaged that every beedi worker gets 

some of them, there is no subsiiiuiion at 


all for anybody. tNa tine the aapfonaifon 
of the emplojm on the order of the con* 
tractor, is: *Se cannot do acrythingabout 
it because that is the wiy ire received the 
leaves from the headquarters. If you do 
not like this then you can stop working 
until we get good leaves'*. With no alter* 
native work the beedi worker is forced to 
accept whatever the baeefa conirador gives. 

lb ffiinimiae the aumber of beedis re* 
Kcicd, the shortfall in beedi leaves and 
tobacco, and damaged beedi leaves, the 
beedi workers must maintain good reta* 
lions with rhe employees, particularly the 
beedi checker and wdgher. For an average 
beedi worker, particularly an uranarried 
one. Ibe cffccthe means to atuin this 
result is to use her *fominine' characteri* 
sties. Some girls smile at them and chat 
with them in tei related metaphors, while 
the ctreckcr is checking the beedi and the 
weigher is weighing the raw materialL 
Some even ddibentcly let iheir clothes 
slide down from the bttnst so as to distrad 
the male employee’s atientioh. Beyond 
this, some invite the employees to thdr 
houses for a cup of tea aher working 
hours to chat for hours; some employees 
are clandestinely invited ai the weekend 
to the lake or river which is ^lout two 
kilometres south of Kaviyur. Thus the 
mem em^rioyerand theconcraciordonot 
have any dircci relationship with the beedi 
workers. Only the employees of the con¬ 
tractor and the workers are involved in the 
eschange of raw materials for beedis. The 
beedi workers, by exposing thcmsclvv 
to sciual csploiiation. attempt to 
minimise their economic exploitation as 
the hands of the cxmtractor and main 
employer. 

Though, in generiJ beedn produced by 
ell companies look almost (he same, (hey 
are distinguished from one another main* 
ly by the colour of (he ihrad used to tie 
the rolled beedi. There is not much dif* 
ference in the wage rate between I hem. Bu 
shortage of materials is less prevalent for 
some companies than for others. More 
frequent shon-falb of beedi leaves and 
tobacco are expeneiKcd by the workers of 
beedi companies which have many empio* 
yecs. Another difference is that only the 
major beedi companies pay a bonus; the 
payment of bonus also depends on the 
rtatgre of (he contractor if he is a big*tijne 
contractor then he cannoi evade the bonus 
rules but a subcontractor is more likdy to 
keep the bonus to himself. 

Every year nevr workers are added to the 
existing wOf kArfce. The beedi ewnpaiiics 
are able to actract them despite the et- 
ploiiatiort.* There arc several reasons for 
the increased pankipaikm of women in 
beedi making. First, compared to the *014 
beedi* Gompan kt, the new ones pay good 
wage; they also pay a bonus, which was 


wknowrn in the past. Some bow ones mea 
give an amount of ‘holiday p^* as a pr^ 
portion of total wage earned durirtg a 
year. Secondly, and most importantly, 
there have been aiiraciive changm in the 
mode of payment; the wage is nowadays 
paid weekly and (he bonus is paid twice 
a year. Under the old system it was usdaJ 
to go through months, an! sometimes 
years, of delay and uncertainty before the 
wage was paid: now wages are paid every 
Saturday without fail. A guteanued wage 
and secure employment, even if it Is 
assumed to be only for a short period, 
have ftcilttaicd short-term planning and 
budgeting for some fern ilk s. In the w^ 
off families where daughters are beedi 
workers, thdr wage is saved regularly for 
spenal purposes like marriage, to buy 
land, temple festival expenses and lo on. 
Thirdly, women and girls themselves art 
iflteresied in beedi work because (he wage 
they earn gives them some power that cut 
be exercised in their own interest; they gel 
reasonable tRaiment from (heir famlUaa 
for their economic coniribution; they hare 
access to money to buy cosmeik items and 
can also ask their parents legitlmalely to 
buy good clot has. They have some degree 
of control over (heir marriage arrange- 
menu Finally, porulatkm growth may atao 
hare influenced (he lartc*Kale cspamlon 
of beedi work in Kaviyur and the sunoun* 
ding areas. 

Exunt Of Beedi Wopk 

There it no doubt that women la 
Kaviyur work longer hours than men. In 
addition to their wage earning beedi work, 
women also do all tfie household work. 
Despite the importance of household 
work, it is an irony that women's coniribu* 
lion in the domestic sphere is not reco gn is* 
ed as productive by the menfolk. 

The beedi companies can provide the 
maierial for six days a week; Sunday is the 
offkfcal rest day. The information relating 
to the extent of beedi work for main 
workers and assistants is given in Ihble 3. 
About one*ihirdofthe beedi workers and 
assistants worked all the six days during 
(he reference week; in faa, one beedi 
worker reported having worked for seven 
days, with a few hours' break on the real 
day Almost one*half of the workers work¬ 
ed fire days; another one-ftfth worked for 
tour days; and only about five per cent 
of (be workers for less (han four dayi 

Usually a worker starts between five 
and six o'clock in the morning, and con* 

tinues her wor k until the day's beedis are 
submilted. If (he lime of submission is in 
the morning then she forgoes her break* 
fast; if in the afternoon then lunch is 
forgone, because if she does not submit 
at the time the hat been allotted, her 
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bildli lifl Ml be aecc^ tor thu di); 
wWcb mmm ihit the b man^oftd tor 
the aoR dQL Mhtff to AibaiiibeMb every 
day briagik mdoubtediy; Che wrath of her 
puws or hwlMAd; «o beedi worken are 
torcod to uttrtfice thdr imb, to ac* 
complbh their taek to the ioiercei of their 
tamily. 

It b practically impoasible to find a 
bcedi worker who her beedis. 

prepared ooly by hendf. in order to keep 
up (0 the suMuion time aJ lotted, alraosi 
all beedi worken retort to borrowing 
bcedii from those whose subtnbsioo time 
is either very late or very early. Those who 
hare to submit in the afternoon lend their 
beedis to those who subenk in ibe momini 
who iit turn make the becdu for the 
aftcrnooti'goert. it the borrowed beedii 
are reyectsd by the coniraaor for poor 
quality, quarielhni between the workers 
is certain with lorto*tsrm conscquencti 
Cerserally, a beedi worker gets only about 
half'iit'hottr to oite hour break during the 
day. Eren this short break is possible only 
when the woricr has returned the borro w- 
<d beedis. The rekntiesi tasks imolred in 
beedi making are refUcted in the number 
of hours worked in a day. About 90 per 
cent of the main workers hare worked ort 
an average orer 10 hours a day (Thblc Tk 
about a quarter worked more than 13 
hours: and there was one worker who 
worked about 16 hours a day and seven 
days a week. The work intensity becomes 
more otmne when iheassUtanu' labour 
is also uken into account as majority of 
the assistants seem to work for eight to 
nine hours every day. 

Someii mes even the mam beedi worker, 
beedi assistant, and co-b«edi worker net¬ 
work faib 10 make it possible for a beedi 
worker to submit her beedis at the lime 
allotted to her. ^r of the wrath of the 
parents if the number of days not sub- 
milted is not kept si a minimum, coupl¬ 
ed with the economic necessity forces 
some beedi workers to borrow' beedi 
bundles from professionaJ beedi kitdcrs. 
Professional tMI lenders are usually old 
women, mostly widows, who do not know 
how to make beedi. They get some 
bundles of beedi made either by their 
daughters or by paying a professkmal 
beedi worker. Then they lend these oeedi 
bundles with a fared daily imerest race, fhv 
every ten bundks (each bundle consists of 
16 beedis) lend, they get one bundle in¬ 
terest every dm. Some workers have to go 
to the professional bcedi lenders despite 
the high iaieiest; in the process some are 
trapped, nerer.Jbie to come out. 

The preudre oerted on the beedi 
worker froB'differeni angles sometimes 
leads to tragic incidenta On the one hand 
4 worker has to submit her beedis on time 
because of the urici regulaiion of the con- 


iracior. and. mi ib hand, the 

worker cannot uaderukea ItoaramouBC 
of bcedi work because of pressure from 
family or because of her own necesshy 
Cau^i between these forces a worker ai 
limes resorts to borrowing from profes¬ 
sional bcedi issdcfvThe actual operience 
of a child bcedi worker is worth mention¬ 
ing to illustrate ihH situation. 

A 12-year-old girl who was a main beedi 
worker had been borrowing from profes¬ 
sional bcedi lenders for some time She 
had to do that because H was her parents' 
fptriicuUrly mother's) order to submit a 
luted amount of beedis erery week, failing 
which she would be beaten. Whenorer 
there was a short-f^l she borrowed from 
1 professional beedi lender: her debt, 
along with the inieicst. gradually increas¬ 
ed to about UK) bundles of beedis. Realis¬ 
ing that the girl would not pay the beedis 
back, the lender informed the girl's 
parents Fearing that her mother would 
beat her, the girl went to the forest and 
committed suicide by eaiing the seeds of 
a wUd plant. The victim's parents were noi 
driven by powty to enforce rigid ruls on 
their daughi9. This case highlights the 
conflict between various interests caused 
by the nature of social and economic 
changes in ihesocteiy. There is a growing 
inconsmency between the aspirations if>d 
the means available to achiere them. Erery 
family In Kaviyur wants to cam and accu¬ 
mulate wealth, because that • the measurt 
of social status; gone are the days when 
a person's or a Hmily's superior social 
status could be achieved through only 
good deeds and through inheriting the 
family status, lb earn economic and social 
status all avrelabie resources ioctuding 
children are put to use; even then not afl 
can realise (heir goals because of the 
unequal reUtionships ia the process of 


produciton and dtotribtitkHi. Tire victiflH 
are the weak and the beneficitriei are the 
eiploiten. In the child suicide case men- 
tioaed above, while the girl's brother (two 
yean elder) was in school, she had to earn 
morrey not only to give profit to the baedl 
co mp an y and bcedi lender, but abo to give 
prestige and flatus (primarily a funciioB 
of wealth) to her parenia Of course, her 
own future depended on how much she 
could contribute toward her future dowry 
and jewcUery. Despite the double eiploita- 
tion a woman or a girl it caposed to. her 
individual earning has given her seme 
power and status within the family which 
was unthinkable, particularly among the 
landed class, in the past when the main 
source of livelihood for the village was 
agriculture 

Given such a great demand on bcedi 
workers, parikularly on young bcedi 
workers, for economic and social itatua, 
it it not surprising that ceaselcas work is 
mpected throw ghoul their lifetime A greai 
majority of the beedi worken worked 
throughout the year eacepr when there 
were supply constraints; S 2 per cent of the 
beedi worken and 76 per cent of bcodi 
•ssistanis worked for 12 months during 
the refetence year (Ikbk 3). A mail mum 
of 10 to 15 days a year were lost because 
of non-availability of supplies. Supply- 
induced work-abMiKt occurs during the 
monsoon season, when ihcrc is no sun¬ 
light to dry the beedi-hesd, which needs 
to be done within a day or two from when 
the beedis were colkcted from the beedi 
workers. 

Everyday activiiics of bcedi worken In¬ 
clude not only beedi making but also the 
household work. Most of the unmarried 
beedi workers fetch water from the village 
well or water lap every evening for about 
an hour; some of them do only cooking. 
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A MbiUlicitI prepovliM of IIk besdi 
worhnt (56 per cent) do ell household 
work iDcludiiit cktAinf ihe house end 
Guitkthcd. fetthing wiier end cooking. If 
Ihete an mere (hen one beedi worker, 
household work is divided between ibem, 
Afier an intervaJ in the evvnini of about 
(ura hours, liwedi workers resume ihew 
work anxind 7.30 and work until II or 12 
o’clock at niiht. This routine work coe* 
tiouet for six days a week and only on 
Sunday do they get some time to go to the 
nearby river or lake, to take a bath and 
wash ihetr dolhes. 

The only enteruinment availaMe to a 
baodi worker ii ihe pleasure of occasional 
viiiu to a cbwma. It is becoming common 
among many beedi workers to go to movie 
•hows in the neighbouring town at least 
once a fortoigbi; some even visit once a 
week. They go to the cinema either on 
Saturday nig)KS or on Sunday aflcnoonL 
*nus can be observed cbor among tha 
poor women of the nadar caste and 
women of the Khedukd castes. Among 
the rich and middlo<laa familica, girls are 
allowed to go to movies only if they are 
aceompaakd by a male or dder family 
membff. After the brief break during ibe 
weekend the routiAc work starts again on 
Sunday eveaaig. 

Wags Itvtis aho Wobkino 
Conditions 

la view of the nature, and the amount, 
of work done, the worken* wage seems to 
be low compared to. say. agricultural 
work. Even after working shout 13 hours 
a day, an avei^ beedi worker cams only 
about Ra I. i e. leas than cue rupee per 
hour. But a woman agricultural labourer 
h paid about tomn rupeca for esghi to nine 
hours work. Moet of the beedi workers 
earn between Rs 40 and Rs 60 a week. 
About orw^uaner, who are mostly the 
beglnnaa. cam a wage of less than Rs 30; 
about 10 per cent of the workers earn bet* 
ween Rs 60 aid Rs 100. These eitrcme 
cases are usually sstisfrd by one or two 
beedi usiniias. The asdsunu do the cut¬ 
ting of the beedi leaves end cornering of 
the beedi-head which enables the main 
beedi worker to roll a greater number of 
baadis. Ihbk 4 shows chat 92 beedi 
workers had assistaots (M workers had 
ooe and eight two assisssnts). Though 
about 90 worken neeived some sssiuaruis. 
only about 60 per cent of them felt that 
thier asiiitniai deserved a wage for iheir 
work. Other assistants* contribution was 
either infrequent or too Little to entail a 
wage The amount payable, according to 
the main workers’ assessment, vaned from 
Rs 2 to Rs 45 per week. In any case, the 
awrage wage pajwble lo sa average as»is. 

tant varied between Rs K) and Rs 20 
(TU)le Sh which was in fact noi much dif- 
feteot from the actual wage attributed to 
(hose who were identified ai beedi assii* 
lants in the survey. 

An awtage worker can make 600 beedis 
a day at (he piece-rate of Rs 10 per 1.000 
beedis; lUieiiails a wage of Rs I per day 


5f^ttlRi50|irmWR (■ckjdiagthe 
boam|, TW man basdi worker’s eandaga 
bmamOE. have to be adjasicd for the ei- 
pendirw in order to irriie as the amouit 
that wUI e«utMually go to the worker. The 
Biain source of Muetiott is the money 
spent to cover the short-fall in raw 
maienak TheoreticaUy. (he maicrial gives 
by the contractor should be enough to 
produce a gii^D amount of beedis; in 
practice, hwever. this does not occur. 
Dible 5 shows ihii only S per cent of ilu 
beedi worken reported that they did not 
face any short-fall in the raw maieriab 
supplied by the employer. Only about 36 
per cent of the workers spent less than 
Rs $ per week to buy tobacco and beedi 
leaves in the open markei; others spent 
between Rs 6 and Rs 20 pec week; the 
average was Rs 7 per week. If the average 
wage earned was Rs 50 per week, substw- 
tion of Rs 7 from it would give a net wage 
of only Rs 43. This Rs 43 was the wage 
for SIX days* work, with each day’s work 
ranging from 10 to 14 houn 

The seriously-fell gnevaace among the 
beedi workers was tlw short-changing ie 
supply of tobacco and beedi leaves. H 
bccerncs particularly dekttrious for those 
who have ^leni 40 to 50 per cent of th^ 
wage to cover the loss. Some of those who 
suffered to (hat extent have confionted the 
contractor bui only lo be denied even the 
meagre wage One respondent reported 
that she foughi alone with (he contractor 
(0 rectify the short-faJI which resulted in 
her loaing the fob pcemanenily.* The 
besds-coiuractors are aware that the short- 
fall in the raw materials suppbed is not 
due 10 uneconomical use by the workers 
The contractors do not aitampi to deal 
wHh the short-fall pcob tem bemuse they 
know that if Kaviyur people refuse to ao 
cepi (heir conditioas, they can alwaye 
move their industry to another villagn 

Howc«r. daughiert, wives or siMers of 
powerful and rkb men in the village get 
^leciai treaiflicni from the beedi ageats. 
A woman caa also receive fsnour^de 
treatment if she prescnls heradf as a lei 
object lather than an booesi worker lo (he 
males who weigh the beedi leaves and 
tobacco and check the beedis. A beedi 
worker is more Ukely to face not only 
short-fall b raw maierials but also more 
reyeokm of beedis aU tgu fl y for poor scao- 
dard. if the is not dther fiom a privileged 
background or pn s wi n n g y hynca l attme- 
(ion but not wilhngto beo^kotied by the 
eonrractore aad thdr agoas. 

Despite (he etpaadiiure involved in 
meeting the short-falls, an average bead! 
workei can earn about Rs 150 a month, 
or be tw tu i Rs 1400 and Rs 2,000 a year. 

An ordkoary usistant an am as 

much as Rs 600 a year. This gives an in¬ 
centive to comout girls lo this work when 
they are very young. school-going 
girU are pui to this work in their free time 
They are lured inin this work by pocket 
money of $0 paise to ooe rupee a week 
and promise of good clotha,bangla.eto 
Children from pow fainibcs are parti- 


eDlvIy vflbkembk io the eemiOttk 
pressuftt. 

In addition to the wage; beedi worken 
are also paid a bonui and 'bohday pay’. 
They are paid on the basis of the total 
wage earned during a year: the greater the 
total wage evned over a year the larger 
the bonus. However, not all beedi com- 
panks and beedi comraciors pay a bonus 
Some beedi companies do pay but the 
bonus does not rnch the worked instead 
It ends in the hands of the contractor; this 
IS more likely when the contractor has few 
workers, say 10 to 20. Moa workers for 
the small contracton are either beginners 
or irregular workers who tend to be con¬ 
tent with (heir wage and employment op- 
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Per Ceni 

1 Use of any beedi astmaAi 



27 

No 

73 

All 

100 


(346) 

2 Number of auiuanis 


Oik 

91 

T»« 

9 

All 

100 


(92) 

3 AsMSianrs reliiion lo ihe worker 

Dang titer 

15 

Son 

4 

Husband 

25 

Siuer 

16 

Mother 

34 

Oihers 

4 

All 

100 


(92) 

4 Narure of asnsiaiKc 


Cullini beedi leevei only 

29 

Cornering beedi headi only 

23 

Culling and cornering 

II 

Alt work 

25 

Sometima cullmi leave* 

12 

All 

lOO 


(93) 

5 Whether the anutant deserves 

wag* 

Ibo liule «ork to pay' 

13 

Can be paid 

63 

Sometimes help so no pay 

24 

AJI 

100 


(92) 

Note: Figures in pareniheaei me number of 

respondent. 



TAtLE 5: MoNC V Srerrr Du aiHu rsrc Lssr 
Weee to Meet tue SNarrmLL or Biani 
MATvaiALS. Kavivui 1967 

Money Spent 

Beedi Worken 

IXupccs) 

(Per ceni) 

1-5 

36 

6-10 

40 

n-15 

16 

Nesbort-raU 

1 

AD 

100 

fteipoAdms 

346 


(466 
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portHohkik tii 4 alto tend 10 be uiMwe 
of the botus proviskmt. 

The mafa be^ com pan y and Uw <ofr 
(raciort in Kaviyur do ^ve a bonus and 
holiday pay. The ‘holiday pay' seems to 
cow (he wage for (he official oon- 
working days (in (he survey, infonnation 
on holiday was no( coUecMd lepartto^ 
ly but was included in ihe bonus). Abow 
10 per cent of (he beedi wcrken did noi 
a bonus because their beedi company 
dklnoihaveihH system, and about 12 per 
cent did not obtain it becaum they eitber 
did no( have their own paMbook or o^ 
tained a separate passbook recently. The 
average bonus obiained was around 
Rs 200 per year; about 10 per cent of (he 
workers recei^ less than Rs 100 . as>o(ha 
10 per cent more than Rs 500, and the 
bonus for the rest was In (he range of 
Rs2O(MO0. 

The occasion of payment of bonus is 
a matter of joy for the beedi wcrken 
because in most cases (his money goes 
towards savings which are usually meant 
to buy either sahi or gold ornaments for 
the working girl or woman. However, 
owing (o the nature of struaurtl changes 
that have been effecied by the macro¬ 
economic changes, the straieijes adopted 
^ the families to make use of the bonus 
vary according to their class status. The 
bonus is spent mainly on the working girl 
among the middle and rich famiUcs. 
Among poor families also there is a lot 
of pressure to spend the bonus money on 
their daughters who are beedi worken. to 
prove that they also care about their hard* 
working daughiere; however, despite their 
kne and intention (o make (heir daughters 
equal to other girls, some parents have to 
succumb to other competing economic 
pressures, which many a times have long* 
term consequences on the relationship 
between the parents and (he working 
daughters. Daughters stop trusting that 
their parents them. Eventually in¬ 
dividual parents become the scapegoats 
for the economic and social injustices in 
ihesodcty. Structural forces uideashad by 
the prevailing social relations of produc* 
tion are reduced io individuala' character- 
ietics whkh ire products of sudt relaiiona 

Hbaltm Hazards 

In addition to the economic etploiu- 
(ion of (he beedi workers, they are a* 
poeed to occupational health hazards, The 
nature of the work is so mo notonous thm 
after a few years (he work becomes 
mechanical. There is no room for creai^ 
vity or innovation. As the worker gets 
older her fengers become numb; unlike a 
young worker, an oM worker has to oialte 
three or four attempts to roll a beedi. The 
oatute of beedi work it such that a worker 
cannot take her eyes off it even for a 
moment if she b to make the required 
number of beedb for a day ‘'This takes 
lu toll of people's eyesight* as they grow 
older fBcwcmic HM//. 


IfTI: 1177). Aa Che baedi vnrksr b seated 
at the sane pbea and oitka podden 
for hours, thoe b ao body movement in¬ 
volved, ocept the mODornnoui mov mm K 
of the two forearms. Thb results in 
backache, bgache. headache, pibi and 
rheunutba. A more sreiout threat to the 
health of beedi workers b po se d by (he 
inhalitioe of tobacco fuma to which ilw 
workss are continuously mpo ied Studies 
from other parts of India have shown a 
high ucidence of tubcrculoeb. asthma, 
alkriy and cooiinuons cold among the 
beedi worken. A Kudy conducted in 
Kerala showed that about 36 per cent of 
(be workers reported suffering from one 
or more diseases, and per cent of iheac 
believed that ii was caused by lobawo 
fume* [Moharwlas IMO). A tr^ union 
leader, who was himsdf a beedi worker, 
from Maharashtra reported that ‘more 
than 50 per cent of ite workers evearually 
die of TB or asthma* (Beo/tomk and 
Pohfk9i mekty 1974: 94% 

Ibbacco can affect not only the heahh 
of (he worken themselves but also that of 
others in the family bccmiie, as beedi 
work b c ar ried oei at beng the raw 
materials are kept at home ia small opco 
boxes. Sometimes the ume bon b ased to 
carry rkc and camMes from the gi o ee ry 
shop. When entente e house it u hard to 
avoid smellmg tobacco. The tobacco 
pkees bh on the sans of the beedi 
workers mty fall imo (heir eyea when the 
sarb are hung up. Sometiraes toddkn. 
without knowing the diffoence between 
tobacco and eatrthfe, put ihsir hands inio 
(he lobeccD boa aiad thcci into thar 
mouths. For iostance, when a eChyear old 
beedi worker was being interviewed, the 
baby ia her lap started crying for no ap¬ 
parent reason; Ihe mother tried to put tte 
baby to her bremi duaking that H was 
hungry; (be baby still continued cryii^ 
wHh no interest in breast milk. The 
mother beai (be child to stop its crying 
but it did not desbt. After pausing fbr a 
few mocnemi and welching the free of the 
crying child, the mother reaksed that there 
must be something io the baby's mouth; 
she put a finger into its mouth and look 
out two small pieces of tobacca 

Though all (he beedi companies are 
supposed IQ provide medkal fadlhks. 
only (he lariest CMipany. Gso^ beedi. 
in Kaviyur, seems to heve provided such 
services io the nearby dty. ebout 30 km 
sway. The workers here access to the 
medical estabhshmeni the CMipaoy has 
arru^ed, which is usually located m the 
district headquarters. No rcimbursereent 
is made if medical service was obtairwd 
from oeber hovpiiak or dooers; wo paid 
Sick leave is available. 

Despite the fact that U was the duty of 
the be^i company to inform the workers 
of the availability of free medical services, 
they hare not 4Qne so; only about 37 per 
cenrof the beedi worken in Kaviyur hare 
heard of such farilhim But a majority did 


am hBoar whma those facUhim were 
miliblg Some of thorn who knew the 
place said ihai it was far away from the 
plme of work; thus it was oecemafy to 
giva 19 a dayh work to go to the company 
hospital but a poor worker cannot afford 
to forgo a da/s work. It is, therelbrg not 
surprising that iMily fire workers so far 
hare obtained medical services from the 
beedi company's hospital. 

The beedi workers are etposed to cc^ 
nomiq setual and health etpioitaiion. Not 
only is their wage low con^arvd to the 
amouat and intensity of vuwk but also 
their life eipectaooy is ihoitened because 
of (heir prorvenets to the dlteaia which 
emanate from tobacco and the nature of 
the work. Not just the worker alone 
but the entire family is vulnerable to 
these beedi-work-relaied diseases and 
etploitation. 

CONCLltSlON 

Under eonditioAS of increadng popula¬ 
tion the cxpanskHt of beedi indusriei have 
provided employment opportunities for 
wcNMSi. The proems of be^ productioe 
is such (hat it caa absorb (he labour of 
childreB. aduHs and (he elderly. They 
work losiger hours for meagre wigea They 
•re etpoied to economic sod loual ca« 
plohatioA and health hazards. Frnak 
workers are under constant prewure from 
both the emplgy ei and thdr parents/ 
bud>aMls. Fo w y and oploitatjon euc* 
ceed in piliuig daughters against parents. 
Eveniu^ indvidual parmts become (be 
lap^oau for (he ecooomjc and sodal in* 
juMkes ia Ihe sodeiy. 

There is conflict between various in* 
teresu caused by (be nature of social and 
economic changes in the socieiy. There is 
a frtrwing incontisiency between the 
aepirationi and (he means available to 
Khiere them. Every family In Kaviyur 
wants to earn and accumulate wealth, 
because that is the measure of social 
status; gone are (he days when a person's 
or a family's superior social status could 
be achiered ihnMgh only good deeds and 
through inheriting the fimily status, lb 
earn economic and sorial status all availa¬ 
ble reaourecs includiAg children are put to 
use; even then not all can realise their 
goals because of the unequal rdalionships 
in (he procere of production and distribu¬ 
tion. The victims are the weak and (he 
bervefldaries are (he etploittfs. The social 
relatiorfes in Kaviyur hare best uAdergoini 
changes in response to which have 

occurred in the economic contai of the 
society. The adaptation of individuals to 
such soaal ch^cs is likely to very 

depending on tbeic fenuly class position 
and gender. 

Nolee 

[Thit \i Ihe rwiied vmton of * pen of the 
auihor's dociorel diuertalion. The euthor n 
gmeful 10 Jack Caldwell, Ceeffrey McNicoJI 
end Cevin Jonci j 
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t 'tosowtc ptrtidpiclM sTcMMim in Ne* 
tat btkk Miinrtai li detli wlUi tliffifcftji 
S« MwimllAin l99l*C1i«pur4 
1 Tbf ptsabook conuns nifOrmaiMMi aboM 
ihcHiouftofietectBiikcr rremiheafai, 
che nnniter of becdii submillcd^ the wife 
etmed and th« bonus puMf dbiaintni s 
wjMtntc passbook sifniTiM ihe iwofiMion 
of Ihevorksr isihe mam be* A worker both 
by ibe eoniractor and by fellow worksn A 
Mpvsi* passbook IS issued oaI> aftet ihe 
•SMstant has demoonmed her sJiiH (o ihc 
beeA eenliacTM 

) ficedhieawsaiv iisued in bundles of 100 10 

300 (rams 

4 For an early actouni of bcedi work and ihe 
naiure and aseiu of oploHaiioo in diffceeiN 
pans of India, see fironomc end Mviewf 

If74 and m. A«acha( l9Tt. 
Mohandas 1910; 8haiiy mi. Rannin IMI 
Chapter } Sec also Zaheeniddin 1905 

5 In eoMnw, bcedi workers in the ACiiMioui* 
ina ilase of Kerala aia pohtieaily and 
OfianiaaiionaUy w«|] mobilised Ifor deusls 
see Mohandas 1910 and Kannan I9MI 
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NIPFP Books 

1. The Ninth Finance Commission Issues 
and Recommendations 

A bClccilOAof papers presented at NIPFH Seminars 
held in February. 1988 and May, 1990 

The papers presemed in this volume cover a wide 
range of issues relating to Unk>n-Scatc financial relations 
in India. Specifically, ihe papers review the issues that 
arose from the terms of reference given to the Ninth 
Finance Commission (NFC) seek to develop an ap* 
propriate conceptuaJ framework for inter governmental 
transfers and analyse in that light the recommendations 
of the NFC. The analysis includes the relative roles of 
the Finance Commission and the Planning Commis- 
Sion, the efficacy of the NFC‘s recommendations in 
redressing the vertical and honzonul imbalances in Ihe 
distribution of government revenues, and the efficien¬ 
cy and equity implications of the normative appn)ach 
atk^erd by the NFC in addressing the revenue gaps lac¬ 
ing the States in their budgets 

Price Rs. 490 US $ 70. 

2« Import Substitution in the Manufac¬ 
turing Sector 

By Hasheem N. Salecm 

The study estimates the extent uf import substitu¬ 
tion in the manufacturing sector fur the period 
1970-85. A modified version of the Chenery measure 
incorporating changes in the structure of final demand 
using the input-output framework has been used lo 
estimate the extent of import substitution for the years 
1973-74 and 1979-80 The impact of changes in polic 7 
for the period 1970-1985 has also been examined by 
relating import availability ratios to capacity utilisation 
rates for some selected industry groups. 

Price R& ISO. 

Available on payment through Cash/DD/Pay Order from; 

National Institute of Public Finance and Policy 

18/2, Satsang Vihar Marg 
Special institutional Area 
NEW DELHI • 110067. 
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"APQX Modi unique udoa| ill the 
deEBDCrtiic organiaitiOQs in the coueiry in 
(het i (hit kept i uelf iwiy fram cDodemn' 
iB| private violence. The high prestife that 
iiefijo;fahita(o( todo with (bit fact", laid 
Raodhlr Singh in hit Inaugural addreia at 
(be levenih conference of APCLC in April 
1991. He alao warned that if detDOcratic 
organltatloat lei the private videnca itaue 
creep Into (heir agenda either under the 
preaaureof (he iiaie or the media, then they 
would not betaiitned liil (he organitatlont 
unequivocally lupport (be trite. 

In a tpoGC of iwo yean after the seventh 
eonfere Ace, APC LC aeeme to he loti ag that 
uoiqueneta. though not ihe pretiige. lu¬ 
ting the private vidence iiaue creep into 
(he agenda haa not dragged it into tuppon- 
ing ttate violence, but it hat led it to 
condemnihe kilUegofKS Vyat.oneofihe 
moit notoHoua and brvial police ofneen 
Andhra Pradeth has ever teen(* Renectiont 
onKoyyuni' March 20-27). 

This response firti dealt with the tpe* 
cific insttnoe of the Koyyuru kidnapping. 
The second and roore important one it the 
question about what should be the relation 
between radical and denw cr a c tlc move* 
nenta and human righia movement and 
related questions. 

I 

The whde kidnap episode turned inio a 
drama with staiemeaia of the government 
end also of the APCLC thai Raroanna aad 
Ranadev, whose release waaaought by the 
People'B War (PW) group werr unwilling 
to jdn the movenBcni and hence the kid* 
napped be released. While Ramanna has 
nevergjven sudi a statemeni till date (which 
the APCLC mistakenly believed be has) 
Ranadev gave such a statement after eo to 
45 days of menial torture by ihe moai 
notorious SP of Wirangal disrnci, D T 
Naik. Ranadev was still alive because he 
was arrested by the Maharashtra police in 

Nagpur and noi by the Andbn Predesh 
police. The Andhra Pradesh police sought 
hiscusaody through the Nagpur court. Tbm* 
fora, li was hasty on the pan of APCLC to 
have issued the aiatemeiK. without cross¬ 
checking Ranadev*! intention. 

The lies told by the government began 


here and the All India Radio. Hyderabad 
was its mouthpiece broadcasting these lies. 
The PW squ^ did not believe the state¬ 
ments of APCLC and insisted on the re¬ 
lease of Ranadev. After the APCLC inter- 
veiMd. they wanted that Ranadev's inien* 
lion be ytrificd peraonafly or through any 
ftliable person. The option was Kaloji. 
The govemomt agreed lo aend Kaloji to 
meet Ranadev and Kaloji himaetfexpresaed 
hit willingness. But then the collector of 
Wann|sl lerri word lo Kadoji that there 
was no hurry and he could wait for aome 
more time. But more drama wuio unfold. 
AIR. Hyderabad sprang t surprise on Feb¬ 
ruary S. by broadcasting Ranadev *s voiee. 
in the midst of the regional news bulletin at 
d.45 a m, appealing lo (he PW squad to 
release the kidnapped aa he was reluctant 
to rejoin the movement for peitonal rea¬ 
sons 

Almost everyone believed that this would 
make the PW itiwt me ki^upped. Every¬ 
one thought ih« PW had made a fod of 
i (self by demsoding the release of one who 
did Ml wim lo rejoin its tanks. But the PW 
squad still insisted that either they, hear 
from Ranadev personally or through a idi- 
able person. A day later it became desrihac 
it was iKN Ransdev's voice, and ihai his 
voiee had been mimicked. Perhaps <l is ihe 
fini lime in the history of AIR that a 
mimicked voice has been broadcast as (he 
real voice in i B news bulieti n. The prestige 
of The government received a severe Mow 
and it was compelled «o allow KMoji to 
contam Ranadev. Ranadev caiegoticaJly 
eiprtsaed Ms willingrtein lo join the PW 
Tills put Ihe govemmciM in a R x. Fven the n 
government dilly-dallied and cootradic- 
lory statements were issued Meanwhile 
FW set free four of rbe kidnapped and 
retained oo ly Balsraju and Chinna re Raj u. 
The goventmeni moved Ranadev from 
Warangal jail lo Viag jail and declared 
that now the kidnapped be set free as ns 
demand had been met as though the de¬ 
mand had been for a change nf jalKi The 
PW set free Balaraju and Clriiinnm Rsju 
also after a few days, fhough PW did nor 
succeed in securing the release of Ranadev, 
it was successful In exposing the govern¬ 
ment and raising the debate about the dif¬ 
ference ID the way it dealt wuh the kidnap 
of IAS ofTicers and of Sudhir Kumar and 


the present kidnap. 

Milica! observers feel ihsi the *voica 
dnma' in a way compel I ed t he govemnwiu 
to release Ranadev because the govern* 
meni was hitherto taking shelter behlod 
the 'unwillingness* expressed by Ranadev. 
The debate thii PW raised about the dis¬ 
crimination that the government was show* 
ing in geuing Bsliraju released was also 
an added factor. 

APCLC has intervened in two kidnap 
incidents. The first time when IAS offlccfi 
were involved end the second time when aa 
Ml^ was involved. In between these two^ 
there have been a hundred^d kidnaps. 
APCLC did not intervene in ibeae cues 
and at best only made appeals for their 
release. The government also did not 
proaefa (he APCLC InsonKinatanoesPW. 
let the kidnapped off without having tbeh 
demands met and in some other casee the 
government acceded lo their demanda. In 
Sudhir Kumar's case the government got 
hire released by bnnging the naxsls in by 
air. What does all this indicate? The 
government acted only depending on the 
political compulsions—whether it wee in 
Ourthedu or now—end the intervention cr 
non-intervention of the A PCLC would have 
had the ume result. In the prase hi esse slao 
had the prestige and the credibility of Ihe 
government not suffered, it is doubtful Jfli 
would have released Ranadev. Moreover, 
at limes it appeared as though the APCLC 
was speak i ng on behal f of t he state, In lie 
anxiety to gel (be kidnapped released and 
end this episode peacefully. The APCLC 
has obviously not been able (oput pressure 
on thestaie as it could on the PW. This wllf 
develop new contradictions in the func¬ 
tioning of dvii liberties organisaiions. 

While intervening is one aspect, during 
the coufseofi mervention APCLC basislmd 
another debatable point when it says thai It 
is intervening in the issue because the lifb 
of a tribal leader, a good leader, was In* 
vMved. Dalarsju i& a tribal. All right. But 
he is an MIA. The question is—is an MIA 
not responsible for repression on the people? 
That rooa ruling party MLA? He is being 
made out to be a good and popular person. 
PopuiarfMayhe (rue. Bees use now«a*days 

M Ik to sou MLAfi in ihair constHueo- 

ci us more than twice or thrice in the term of 
five years, and when an upcoming MLA 
wiihpMiticaiaspifaiiouflieeisihepeople. 
(hat too on foot in (he forests, he will 
definiiciy become popular. If he gets a few 
jobs for the une mpl oyed yow h or per forms 
Such Kix as building one or two schools or 


im 
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geB ben wdli etc» fte 1 * boend b 
beoofv popolir b pnteniHby poIXifs for 
111 hive forgotten ihii these ire the duties 
of the people's representtiivts Buttsthet 
all? What about the repression on the 
tribal villigesof the agency area or Koy>uru 
for that matter? If it IS lobeanribuicd loihe 
police, then should ibe MLA not question 
it itt the assembly? Does any record prove 
that be had done so? If MLAs. colleciors 
and other IAS officers are not accoimeaMe 
for the represaion then who else i$? If the 
state is such sn abstract thing then all the 
exploiters are also pan of the system and 
hMoe people are left to Rghi sgsinsi such 
an abstract thing That Is the reason why 
though the 'good* MLAslikeBalaraju are 
not dlrealy responsible for the repression, 
as people's representatives they must be 
held aecountabic. 

II 

The argument is a different one when It 
rs argued that **kidnappiog should not be a 
form ot struggle". With the above declan- 
dott APCLC has entered into an area which 
It has hitheno avoided consciously. If 
APCLC once enters into the argument 
whether Udnapping should be a (orm of 
srrug^e or not, the logic will extend and it 
will be compelled to give Judgment on 
other forma of struggle sdopted by differ- 
eat revolutionary groups as well. For in* 
aUnce. one may presa for giving judgmeot 
whether “annihilation of claas enemies” 
should be a form of struggle or not? Is that 
ferm no undemocntic one or not? The 
burning of buses csuaca inconvenience to 
the people, especially of rural areas and 
hence is It noi undemocratic to burn buses? 
Where Is line to be drawn for the civil 
liberties groupa? The above questions are 
not hypothetical ones and they are very 
much pan of the ongoing debate in the 
revolutionary cirdes of Andhra Pradesh 
They ace bound to creep into the arguments 
of the d vi 11 ibe n i es groupa. The I mpendi ng 
danger is that they have to enter Into con¬ 
frontation with the radical and demOCTUic 
or any other such movenenu (which adopt 
violent forms), which eventually will 
strengthen state violence and provide a 
Jusiification for it. Moreover there is no 
end to such an argument about such forms 
of itrug^e ind hence the acceptable forms 
to all would eventually be the ones that the 
law, that i s the bourgeoi ale law (or i s i t the 
•cmi-feudBl and senu-colonial law?) per¬ 
mits. If that isgoingtobeihecasethendvil 
liberties activists, who hdd the view that 
people have a right lo choose any form of 
struggle including the violent ones, and 
who form the majori ly of the ci vi 11 i berties 
saiviits cannot he accommodated in such 


gnopa. 1lM is fdig to be tbe evtsis for the 
crvil liberties organisations la future if 
they enter into arguments on the forms of 
struggle. 

Another debatable point Is tbe scaiemcni 
"we do sec see any difTennce betweeo a 
kidnap and iJlepl custody by the police*'. 
Here is an attempt only to raise certain 
questions of practical imponaacc and leave 
the theoretical aspects of whether it is 
Marxian or unMarxian or whether it is 
democratic or undemocraiic to the theore¬ 
ticians of a better calibre. 

At present, iround 10.000 tgricultural 
lahouren. peasants/workers and revolu¬ 
tionary act ivlsu are languishing in Andhra 
Pradesh Jail s waiting for trial under TADA 
This number la swelling day-by^y. it Is 
moat common to find each person booked 
for two to ten offences, all I nvariably under 
TAOA With the repeated rejection hail 
petitions and tbe appellate court being out 
of teach of the petitioners many arc incat* 
ceraied without trial for ycata together In 
Teicngana distrios it is very difTicult to 
find a lawyer to argue these esses. Narra 
Prabhakir Reddy was killed by the police 
for boldly coming forward lo do ibis Job. 
Even t hen sympathi sees and lower cadre of 
the acirvisis may be able to find one or 
other lawyer at least for monetary benefits 
and may be able to come out after undergo- 
i ng the legal routi ncsof repeated rejections 
of bails, etc. for two to three yean. This is 
virtually impossible for the arrested lead¬ 
ers (All are not Nelson Mandelas tocome 
out on democratic protest). But then Is the 
APCLC able 10 do anything to get ibe 
detained released by democmic fmsesi? 
No This is not to Marne APflX^ It is only 
to recapise the limiiaiioAs of APCIX or 
any other such orpnisation for that mat ter. 
Then what should the revolutionary move* 
me nis or prt do to secure their release ? 
Ifonecan provide any alternative, the none 
can question the kidnaps Before that as 
long as nobody is able lo provide an 
■Iteroative, equating the kidnaps and Uke* 
gal custody is absolutely undemocratic to 
say the least. 

T r one fails to see this difference then i hat 
will cod up ooi just lo equaling the kidnap 
and illepJ custody, but (be exteasioo of H 
will end in condemning tbe killing of such 
notorioos police officersaaK SVyis. Ear¬ 
lier in I9R$. when SI Yadarigi Reddy of 
Kazipei police statioo was killed by PW, 
the APCLC firmly main lain^ tbit its busi¬ 
ness was not to involve itseff is the matter 
of counter violence. Due now Vyaa is de¬ 
scribed as a “fairly well known pMice 
ofneer" and it is also siaied that "nobedy 


wgdd aupport this act of vMerwe”. Use 
question is—does this 'nobody' knduds 
ihe families of the 1 ? revolutionaries for 
whose encou nier dea ihs Vyas was person¬ 
ally responsible when he was the SP of 
Nvlgonda distria? Does this 'nobody ’ also 
include Ihe thousands of fsmilies of 
Tcl e ngana dl sir! cis whose mal e and female 
members were killed, whose houses were 
razed to the ground and whose bodies have 
taken the blows of the butts and lathis of 
the police and whose pain and clothea 
were titrown i nto we I Is when Vyas was the 
chief of ihc'Orey Hounds*? Does this 'no¬ 
body* ineJude Ihe families of more than 40 
missing revolui Iona has whose disa^ar- 
ance was perfected in the Latin American 
way when Vyas was the chief of the aoti* 
naxaliie squ^? Vyas's nororlety and bru- 
lali I y were we 11 -dc^ mentad i n tha EPH'by 
Dalagopal. Though the exposure of ihe 
state violence is still the principal activity 
of the civil liberties organisations, if the 
preseni stand of ihe APCLC coniinues, 
(hen wiih tbu sharpening of class siruggle 
and cl8sswxrAPC?LC would be pushed to 
a position 10 equate ihe violence of both the 
sides and such condemning of (ha 
countcrvioicncc drives those fighting 
masses away rrom civil liberties 
organisations, would it strengihen ihe 
democratic rights irvovemeni? 

Ihese con trad iciions between ihe civil 
libcmcsmovcmenisand radical movenenis 
are srismg because the civil libartiei 
organisations in their effort to shed the 
imap beingptojecied by ihe siate thii they 
are the mouihpieces of radical movements, 
sod in their anxiety to perform the 'irans* 
forming role’ and to “enlarge the field of 
operation of human nghts Nvork", are try¬ 
ing to attain an autonomous role, autono¬ 
mous from the moveroenis and not just 
from tbe radical parties. In this process 
they are giving ibe lerm 'state' an abstract 
meaning without any relation to lime and 
space. To perform the transforming role in 
order to see that “in the process of sitain* 
ment of epiitarian sodeiy concern for 
human rights is not viol lied”, andtochedc 
(he radical movements from “reproducing 
(he brutali lies practised by the exploitative 
order", the acts of both the stale and the 
revolu tiooary massesand pani es are Judged 
without any consideration of il reeandspMe. 
This is de fin i te (y not the way to understand 
things dialeciiotily 

Some of Ihe 'acts' of the radical parties 
and the people in tbe sped tic case of And hn 
Pndesh have detiniiely rolaed doubts 
among sympathisers of the movement and 
Ihe Civil Jiberiias activists (hat the move¬ 
ment was becoming anarchic and "repro* 
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4 iieiif fttbrgoKtaflCdMMM*. Henit 
inancittpttoloattlhMB InftlMtoaiodtM 
tai*pact. InporiMt imoni chaie actt m 
the io-cilied 'eiceua’ in the people's 
couTli thil were in fuN fwing tering 1990* 
91Jo the oceupitioB of Ihc *peia* leedn, 
which swept the 4t«rlcts of Wirsnget, 
Ksrimnsgar sod Nlzimabnd lod In the 
IndiscriminMe kidesps, which nufBbered 
to nboui 100*150 diving the ttne period. 
Other Ids like denllmeni of tniM, bm* 
ing of Kiki liyi bogie, Mowing of i private 
jeep, etc, are tMt disoueed here becaute 
the PW apdr^sed for these and aone of 
thati are admitted to have been accidents. 
People also have come to imdeniand these 
as accidents only. 

In the early |970e and 1980s when 
orgsniseti uacd to go lo villages and try to 
explain the true euence of 'land to the 
tiller’ and aak the landless labourers to 
CQfpe forward to till even the patta land of 
the landlords, the feudal ideology would 
not permit landless labourers to even sc* 
knowledge ihit the lands of ihe lindlords 
was also 'their' lartd. They would only say. 
“Annal (as the naxalites are called in 
Tekngana. meaning ‘brother’) this is ihe^ 
own Isnd of the Dors (lindlord) isn’t it? It 
Is sinful to occupy <|Mr Isnd. We would 
look for some'sarfcah'I stnI or some forest 
Isnd*. Twenty years of cissa struggle has 
raised their consciousness so iliat they 
realise that oaly tillers have the right to the 
land. So, immediately after the aemd 
conference of the Rytu Coolie Sangham 
< Peasanis and Workers Aaociation) in Hay 
1991 at Wirangal, without even a call by 
the party, land occupations began to take 
place everywhere taking even party 
drdes by surprise. The party must have 
saan the enormous poccMial of the people, 
practically, for the first lima This is the 
most significant cause for the subsequent 
brutal repression that was unleashed on the 
mssses of Andhra and continues even 
today. Nevertheless, the matterof aignlii- 
cance here is tbst the 20 years of the 
iBoveioent achieved what It wm striving 
for—making the masses realise that the 
lend belongs to the tiller and the lilter can 
get i I onl y by struggle. In the same way. i n 
people's courts the power was mlised by 
the oasaes. The seeds of 'state power’ 
which, the revolutionaries were saying, 
would flow from the barrel of the gun. were 
sown in the masses. They have tasted n for 
the first lime for however short period it 
maybe. 

When (be maases realised I heir own enor* 
mous power, they al so wanted t heir wn i to 
run. So, whenever the village sangham 
leaden were arrested they would resort to 
all aoRs of protest. They uould organiK 
dhamas, picketings. proceastons and also 


kitep the foveranoit offlciMs, bank em> 
otndal revenue ofTtcen. mandM 
pra}a puchnyii presideaa. oc, demand* 
Ing tbc release of ibciT comradtt. Some¬ 
times this extended to the atienders and 
auch lower cadres of govemmeiM offTdals 
also. Only in a few insunecs did they take 
away higher officials They got their lead¬ 
ers released within a day or two. This 
kidnappiag of lower officials raised much 
unreal among the middle class sympathisers 
and they siarmd saying “gun is controlling 
politics”, "party has lost control over its 
cadte". etc. But. bow is one to understand 
all this *aoarchy’? First of all. the realibag 
of Ihe power by the masses must be seen in 
the background of the heavy repression 
that they experienced from 1985 to 1990 
They perceived ihsi period as 'police rsj ’ 
and hence ttvif it ts 'their raj* The serksr 
haraised them all these days Now u is 
theirium toharass the sarkarorai least not 
allow the sarkar to banss them So. is i t the 
seed of’anarchism* or of’proletarian die* 
latoishjp' ? Ir may loM far* fetched lo call i i 
prolatarian dicutarship, but it isdcfiniiely 
one'iA*the-iaakrag Twemy-fivc yean of 
struggle bas been succcaaful m briogiAg 
three foremost ihingi into the conscious¬ 
ness of the per>ple They are the right of the 
tifler 10 the land, ihe coiKcpi of capturing 
the state power, and ihe realisation that the 
government is not 'their* governmeni 

Hm last factor played an important role 
when even atienders. electrical linemen 
aodall other types of lower dais were 
kidnapped on some occMioos liistrucihat 
all these people fall in the ’fnendv of 
revolvrion' category. But 10 the masses 
they arc pan of the cstablishfiKni and 
especially so because iDost of them are 
corrupt and hence qualified to be kidnapped 
Here, ji should be borne in mind that 
almoat all of these kidnaps were done hy 
the iDiliiants. that is. the viltagc youth of 
the mass organisations and also that none 
was killed ie any of the incidents Hiey 
somehow saw the difference between the 
true cnemi es and these people of the cstab • 
lishtiwM but yet the divisiod aeemed to be 
blumng. It isexaaly here that ihe masses 
should be guided by the revoluuonary lead¬ 
ership to uodcrsiand und to solve the con- 
tradictionsafflong i he pa'plc mhI the vniKd 


ftrm ihM they have to forge in order lo 
make the revoluti on successful. When they 
understand these two things then the ex¬ 
cesses in people’s cou ns, the occupation of 
land of even some middle class peasantry 
on some occasions a nd oi her wrong ways of 
dealing wiih contradictions among Ihc 
people will get auiomatically solved. Pul 
would It not lake time? If it has 25 
years to ruisc the consciousneai to the 
presem slate, does ii not take at least part 
of thai lime lo make them undenand the 
above stated things?Meanwhile ifihecivil 
libenies organisaiioos decide to point out 
I be faul ten ng of the movement they can do 
so with the iniercsi of furthering the demo* 
cratic consciousness of the fighting maaies 
but not with a view ihsi ihe dvil libenjea 
movemeni and organiaaiions are autono¬ 
mous, because the laitcr concept ii more 
likely to lose the dialectical undemanding 
and the tendency will be to have a con¬ 
demning tone raiher than one of auggea- 
lion. When the leadership itself deals with 
Ihc yillage-level contradictiooi It Is likely 
to reduce the exccsMi, hut when the iiutia* 
li ve is I e ft to the masses then such anarchy 
is bound lo be there in an anii-feudal 
sinigglc, but their experience will leave in 
ihem a higher level of consciousnesa. TIk 
first option la absolutely impractical and 
even if it is praciical. which Is preferaMe? 
Trying to pull ihe reins from back when¬ 
ever there isa poieniiol danger of'excasa' 
ocouvnngudid (londhi afterOfeuraCbouri 
i nddeni or jusi gui di ng ihe massm lo cor* 
reel ihemscivca while pnmarily leaving 
the iniiiaove to Diem? Which is the correct 
mass line’' Which is 'centralisiag the 
power’? Which will "guaraniec the future 
egaliiarian MKiety"'’ I'he initiative of the 
masses or superimposed directions from 
Ihe leadership? In aiiicisiBg the human 
rights violaiuiiv that have occurred in the 
Soviet Union and oihcreasi r.uropcancoua* 
tries. IS the pri mary crit icism of bavj ng Ihe 
ini Ii ati vc lo the ma.^ses or of holding Hfk 
people and sending directions from the 
cenire? 

When one decides on ibis, it ahould 
make ibings clear for civil libenies activ¬ 
ists 10 decide un whai "transforming role 
they have to perform" and what "relation 
they should have wiih ihc radical move* 
muitis' 
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BALANCE SHEET OF iNDUN BBANCHES 
AS ON HST MARCH, ms 




As on 

Ai on 




31433-92 


Schedule 

Rs. inOQOS 

Rs. in 000's 

CAPITAL AND LIABlUTlCS 



Cipiiil 

1 

ISOJMO 

150000 

JUierm end Surplus 

2 

37tA9l 

234439 

Deposits 

3 

a.044M3 

3.463.417 

Borrowinpi 

Other LiabiJiiks and 

4 

IJ53.093 

540.402 

Proniions 

3 

336 J77 

260419 

TOTAL 


3.464404 

4440439 

ASS6TO 


1 

1 


Ciih ind Belanees with 




Roenm Bank of India 

6 

360.601 

416.730 

Batancee with Banki and 




Monay at Call and 
Short Notte 

7 

117492 

35443 

lovBUncaia 

9 

143MI4 

1471.431 

Advances 

9 

3.157437 

1.963493 

Pised Assets 

10 

I3SJ79 

63420 

Other Aaseu 

II 

293.991 

4914*4 

TOTAL 


9.464404 

4440429 

CoBtinient Uibtlitics 

12 

10400467 

6.422449 

Bills for ColleciioB 

Noia to Accounts 

17 

2.456490 

429.112 


l¥r our report oiuched 


fw S. B. BILLIMORIA A Ca 
Chartmd y^ctMinunu 

Sd/- 

SftiMiv N. ShAh 
Pinner 

; BoMba)^ Juir im 

I__ 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT OF INDIAN 
BRANCHES FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
SlSr MARCH, 1993 


As OB A| OQ 
31'0^93 3J-03-92 

Schedule ti. in OOtTs Ri. In 000*» 


I. iwxMii; 

iMeresi eimed 
Other Income 

TOTAL 

II. txnjivmnt 

Intoefl apended 
Operttin^ etpeneee 
Pionsroos and 
coMinceAdcs 

TOTAL 

HI. PROFIT 

* Net profit for the peor 
Profh brought forawd 

TOTAL 

IV. APPROPRiATKm 
TtiMfer lo Statutory 


Tfomfer to Other 


TtiMfcr to Head 
OfTwe 

Bilinct c an ted over lo 
BaliMe Sheet 

TOTAL 

NO«B to ACEOUOU 


TM.726 

2I7.M8 


Btt.634 


45MIO 

111.7)9 

191.914 




3444302 

\iOM4 



.403 
09.243 


149.999 


943.637 


160.531 I 149.329 
132.030 


312.601 219.169 


32.110 

41.030 

16J33 

216.106 


312.601 


29.965 

37454 

iiZfiW 


219469 



Sd/. 

Adtok ICepur 
Ceneral Manlier Indii 
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n ABN AMRO Bank NV 


^Mm;poraM M <*r iWr^ £/m^M Liability) 


SCHEDULES FORMING PART OF THE BA LANCE SHEET AS ON SIST MARCH, 1995 


A* on 

As on 


Aj OA 

As on 


3140-93 

3I40-92 


31413-93 

3l4)3-92 


Rs. loOOOH 

Ra.m000^ 


fU. in 000*1 

Ra. in 000*1 

S^hHivIv l^.apiul 



Srhedule 4~lh>wwin|t« 



1 Amount of Deposit kept with 



1 Borrosnogs in India 



the RBI under Section 



1) Reserve Bank of 



M(7)(b> of the Btnking 



India 

1.272.600 

391.300 

RetuUlion Act 1949 

77^00 

44.500 

II) Other Banks 

III ) Other Insiiiutions 
and Agencies 

261.973 

146,619 

M Amoufli broughi inio IndiA 



• 

- 

by way of sierl up Ctpiial 
for 4 New Branch 

iSO.OOO 

150.000 

It Borrowings outside India 

520 

413 


1355.093 

540.402 





Sfh«^ulr 2—R*‘«rr>v» 



Secured borrowings included in 



and Sur^luA 



1 A II above - Nil 



1 Statutory Reserves 






(Reserve y/s 11(2) 

(b) (It) of the Bankini 

Regulation Act 1949) 

Openini Balance 

Additions duiini the 
yetf 

5IJ4S 

32.110 

2I.3W 

29J65 

Scheduk S Other 

LkabilHIee and Prwtskoem 

1 BUUpayaMe 

II Intef'Ofnce adiustments (net) ' 

til Interest a«roed 

JV Others (indnding 
provtsiocis) 

109.365 

46,419 

4A953 

130.420 

75.414 

61.728 

123.443 


S3J55 

51345 

II Capital Reserves 

Opening Balance 


3)6,677 







Additions during the year 

• 


Schedule 6 Csnh and 




3,741 

3,741 

Bnlnacee with Reaerve 

Bauh of India 






1 Cash in hand 



111 Revenue A Other Resrrvci 



(induding foreign 



(Head Office Roerw) 

27.199 

33A99 

currency notes) 

11379 

9.363 

Opening Balance 

II Balances with 


Mduions during the year 

AtSXiO 


Reserve Bank Of India 



75J49 

27.199 

0 In Current Accounts 

557.022 

407.367 

IV Balance of Profit 

21AI06 

17*A5T 


ii) In Other /^coums 

- 

- 


566.601 

416,750 







Schedule Depoalla 



Schedule 7—Balanem with 



A. J Demand Deposits 



Banka and Mon^ at flail 
and ShoH Netlee 



i) From Banks 

2360 

4,661 

1 In India 



II) From Others 

S07.003 

431321 

A 

1 ) Balance with Banks 



II Savings Bank Deposits 

130.112 

9S336 

a) In Current Accounts 
u) Money at Call 

16.564 

557 

III Ikrm Deposits 



and Short NotKC 


30,000 

i) From Banks 

3SS.9I2 

1339.092 

a) With Banks 

93.706 

ii) Ftom Others 

24M2.694, 

1392307 


112.290 

BKlI 


3.044.013 

3.463.417 , 

II Outside India 

In Curieni ^tecouMi 

4.992 

4.666 



1 

B. I Deposits of branches 
in India 

1B440B3 

1 

3,463.417 


117382 

35.243 


1 






if MrtiMt «%ck}y Jirt7 ^993 
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ABN AMRO Bank NV 

(/ncorporated in Ibe Netberiands with Limited Liability) 


SCHEDULES FOEM/NG MET OF THE BALANCE SHEET AS ON 3/ST MARCH, /W 



Seh^ulr InwMisraU 
J Invfscmenii in fndia »n 
0 (lOvntmem SecMnim 
<Markei v^lve Pr«vk>M 
year Rs. 1.199.623) 

ii> Other approved Securiii<% 
(Marhei Value Previoiu 
year Rs. 31,633) 

iii) Sham 

iv) Debentures and Bonds 
(Market Value Pre*»ous 
year Rs. 374.200) 

V) Others 


(^her Jnveitmenti 
include; 

Commercial )^per 
Unit T)us4 of India 
Initial Capital (ai cost) 
Urtii Scheme 1964 
Repurchase price 
Rs. 3.600; Previous 
year Rs. 3.961 


Schedule 9 Advancr* 

A. i) Bills Purchased 
and Discounted 
U) Cash Credits. Overdrafu 
aisd Loans Repayable 
on Demand 
Ui) Ibrm Lonns 

Lana: Bills rediscounted 


B. i) Secured by'nntibte 
Assets 

U) Covered by Bank/ 
Cenernment Guarantees 
Ui) Unsecured 

Less: BilU rediscounted 


k AdvatKes in India 

0 Priority S«cU>r 

ii) Public Sector 

iii) Banks 
iv> Others 

Less: Bills rediscounted 


As on 
3143-93 
Rs . mOOPs 

As on 

31 •0342 

Rs. in OtMTs 

1.031.046 

1.200685 

51.225 

236 

52.700 

236 

141.907 

342.000 

82.810 

1431,414 

1.678431 

146490 

80.000 

50 

50 

2.767 

2.760 

14g.907 

12410 

I.U9.I26 

1448.034 

1.797.756 
197 JJ3 

779475 

65.461 

3444il95 

2.692470 

696J58 

729.777 

3.tS7J37 

1.963493 

1.966.) 57 

1.031.615 

1.156.705 

699333 

829472 

824483 

n 

M Vi 

2492470 

729.777 

3.I57J37 

1463493 

755.611 

144.251 

82.900 

2.861.433 

236490 

3545) 

46471 

2.383.S58 

3444.195 

6MJ58 

2.692470 

729.777 

3.157.337 

. im/39} 





Srhrdulr AmtIk 

I PremivcN 

I) At Cosi as on 3lsl March 
of the Preceding Vear 
M) AddiikMii during the 
^r 

hi) Oeprccialion to Dale 


II Other Filed Assets 
(including Puiniturc 
and Fixtuief) 
i| Written Down Hive 
as on 3lat March 
of the preceding Vear 
til Additions during the Veai 
til) Dedoctioas during 
the Ibar 

hr) Depreciation for the 

War 


BeMule U-^Chhee Amh. 

I Inter OfTice Adjustments 
(net) 

II Intcresi Accrued 

III Advance Iba/Tkji 
Deducted at Source 
Less Provisions 

IV StatioMTy and Stamps 
V Others 


Sc6ier3ulr 

UaMiltiee 

I Claims against Bank not 
acknowledged as Debts 
II Liability for Partly 
Md Investmenu 

III Laabdily on Account of 
Oulflaadiag Forward 
Exchange Contracts 

IV Guarantees given on 
behalf of Connii maU 
i) In India 

n) Outside Indii 

V Accepcancet. Endorsemenu 
and Other Obligations 


As on 
)l-0343 
Rs.in 000's 

As on 
314)3.92 

Rs. in 000's 

29.208 

29.208 

54.976 

(6.512) 

(3,869) 

77,672 

25,339 

38.189 

32.706 

11,041 

35453 

(119) 

(66) 

(11.869) 

(8439) 

58407 

38,189 

135479 

63.528 


214,415 

93494 


16412 

4 

144461 

44447 

7 

152485 

253.991 

491,594 

102.198 

5460 

4 

4 

6.718493 

545A995 

1 

952.579 

306.334 

204485 

123.978 

1 

1.926.959 

^ 1433,507 

10,008.567 

6.422449 
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IB ABN AMRO Bank NV 


(incorporated tn the Netbertands with Limited Uabitity) 


SCHEDULES FORMING BiRT OF THE PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3IST MARCH, 1993 




Al 00 

As oe 


n 

As on 

As on 


31*03-1993 

3103-1992 


31-03I993 

31-03-1992 


R& ia OOVs' 

Ra. mOOOs 


Ra in 000^ 

Rs. in Wi 

SAMe U-VkM Eanod 



Sehwhilr 16 Opejullat 



I taiereel/DkcooiU on 



£jip«»CB 



Advifwe^BiUa 

1 53<j033 

322,623 

1 Paymeti to and 

Provnioa for 



II Income oo Invccuacnu 

III Iflicrctt OB ftaJenofi 

147,41) 

126426 

1 


with Raeerve Bank of 



EmplO)<es 

39449 

31,139 

India, Other Inter* 



It Refill. Tkam and 



Bank Fuads 

51.703 

W,7|7 

L«htin« 

U446 

9,470 

IV Olhen 

d,S)7 

916 

til PTtMif^ sad 




750.7M 

544412 

Statioopy 

(V Advertiami and 

PuWiciiy 

6.316 

4,951 

SAadule 14—Other Ueow 

1 CosomUnon and 



4465 

9.16) 

Bmkerite 


23,151 

V Oepraciaiion on Bank's 



n Net Frofii/(Uai) 



pmpeny 

14,510 

9,374 

on Sak of Invaatmenu 

xm 

(14412) 

VI Oiraeiors* Fhm, 

Aflootnees and 



III Net Profii/fLou) on 

Revaluation of Invcatmenti 

CUT5) 

616 

kO 

71 

IV Net Profit oo Sale of Laadi 



feifmn 

BuUdinis and Other Aaseta 

V Net Profit on Eichanpe 

211 

1) 

VII Auditors' IVi aV 

Eapenscs 

2ffT 

197 

TfaMBCtioiu 

195,400 

131.747 

936 

368 

VI MiscelUneout income 

4.113 

2460 

VIII Law Chaifes 




IX ^MUpc. Bkframa 





190414 

TelephoMh eic. 

12474 

6,094 

Schedalc l^lalercat 



X Repairs and MaiMenaoce 

13.966 

9409 

Eepemied 

1 Iniemsr on Deposlu 

243,770 

166489 

XI InsuriMK 

2.818 

149) 

II Interest on Re^ve Bank 



XII Oths ExpeaditufT 



of India/Inter*Bank 



(mcl. HO A Rcpional 



BoCTOwinp 

105,199 

33,903 

Orfiec mpemm Ri. 16,998 



III Others 

106,449 

66413 

Pronous Tkar Rs. ml) 

36.346 

10,118 


49)^10 



I99.7S* 

6844) 
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S(Mule 17—Notet Forai^ P«rt •! Ihc Aemali lor Um Y«v ewled Slot Miftli. 19«S 
1. Phndpol Accouaiiag PoUdc» 

A. TrAJttoeuooi iAvdvinc rordfn cxc^ufe: 

(a) AiMlAAOd UabiUbei U» fovtifa corrtocks «rt utAftoi<4 «the mcs odiot o( Um rft4 of ibeyear ipeoficd by Uv FEDAl, necpi 
foe PtklHop* RupoB whid an Cnaslalcd at book rats. 

OouuadiAt forvvd eadunte cootneu. vtaiefe art dbdoaed •» couiotent UabilMie. at ibe eooineted rues. 

(blOuuaadwt forward aebMfcooaobcu vccwilo^atterauiof acfebii|«9ecirMd byibeFEDAI uat ihe end of ihe year 
■od (be rewbiftl profit or km M rwitaaiioo ii oeeoa«ed for. 

B. lovomBenic 

TV buk*« bivsuneou in CoverDawM aod Sute Boedi and other approved ierunuei are narked (o market bared on qoouliow 
la the *'Oaily OfTaaJ ba of the Stock Ex^oape, Bombay”. l B > nta> eaii for wtuch oaotaiiOAs are not available from ihii source 
are orrM al cod. 

C. Advaacat 

(a) TV oumataaMat has elaatfM nfl Ms loaae/advaaem in a ccor d aixe wah (he fuiddincs rtsoed by iHe Reserve Bank of India, and 
baaed oo its fudferacnl sets adde specific prov im oas il aot haa ibaa the Remrve Be nk of India iumMIims for each ciauifKadon. 
This prcpvisfoa for doubiful advaaes la nark lo ihe mtUfacuon of (he awdnots. 
fb) Advance! arc fWed hei Of ipcbfic proviiseoein impact of doubtful debts 
<c) lacertsi incone on aon*perfoniMi advanett is recognsiad on recovery and seKtameni. 
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We help Nature keep her true colours. 


A> r^'putcO nunuf.irturent ol vital 
(.hemtul pftKJucts wcvc iwn in ihe 
lord rout ol promoting sifefy and 
enviionment protect ion 

Our commitment to preserve the 
enviri)nmcni, improve safcr> and 
enhance the hejJtii and welfare of our 
employees and the sum)un<linR 
community manifests itself in ever)' 
iKCi of our operations right from 
out choice ol technology to pnicess 
selection and engineering design 

Effluent treatment plants at both 
our factories render ht^uid wastes 
harmlc*ss Sophi^icated poUuiiun 
abatement t^^ulpmcnt keep emissions 
within tolerance limits 

Our R&D wing develops products 
that arc environment friendly. 


seari hes for ways to iw)cle waste and 
ciNistantl) csaluatcs the cflecijvenc*ss 
of our own pollumm prevention and 
control efforts 

We ve designcKl education 
pr<igramnic*s lo infomt train and 
encourage our employees to active!) 
panic ipate in achieving safety and 
environmental protection goals safet) 
inspections and safet) audits to assure 
continwxis control, and. onsite and 
offsite disaster control plans to aid 
eH^ive response to a wide range of 
emergetKies 

Us all part of our integraic'd effort 
to keep our operations safe and 
harml^ 

And to ensure that we help 
N^ure keep her true colours 


Colour Chtm 


hi eoBabvfctujfi 


HoechstB 
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Pnfti*a by KriibAt K4i Modern Ari» lAd Indwiriec I5I. A /. Indusiritl Euoie^ Ginpoirao JCedbm M*r|, Lower Pircl, 0omb«> 400 01 
pnWiM by bin for Sinwiiba Trva fron Hiik«n Hmn, m. ShAM abiMiuiitb JtoAtf. BombAy 400 OM 
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Invest in Unit Trust's Childrens Gift Growth Fund 

All aentritifa ineantmenk carry markM rwk ComhA your ionotlmtol oduaor or agtat io/oro 


Growing,.. Growing... Growin g,, 
And your gi ft to him keep s growing too. 


Give ynur child a gijt that grows uith him. Intrst in ('nit Trust's Children's Gift Growth Fund. 
When your rhild turns 21, the money y4m invest h ready to help him do vhat he wants. 
He will Aoro the option of withdrinring the money at 18. should he need It. Unit Trust's 
Children's Gift Growth Fund, i little planning tma ensure u prosperous future for your child. 
Money keeps growing... and growing with CGCF ** Ditidends hern growing. 

Current ^ror’i is 14*^*. iUmus is n«ir paid every .7 ^rori, • Honus, reinvested in Vnlts, 
earns more ditidends. tpplnation forms will he aeveptnl uf Unit Trust branches, 
alt bunks and cotlevtion lenfres. For application forms-rum-brorhures contact any 
(inil Trust 6r«nrA» ChteJ HiyirenentoUt e or I gent. 


S ^UNIT TRUST 
^OF INDIA 

At Qir of 27 ■kIImia Unit hghlii h. 
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POLITICAL 
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,41 ECONOMIC REFORMS; ALL THE ANSWERS! 

P BENGAL EDUCATION COMMISSION; 
COMBINING MORAL COMMITMENT 
WITH PRAGMATISM 

^ POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
SUB-NATIONALISM IN INDIA 

SPANCHAYAT ELECTIONS: NEW 
CHALLENGES FOR BENGAL LEFT 

KBANGLADESH'S FLOOD ACTION PLAN 

m NEW ECONOMIC POLICY AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 


m INDIAN PATENTS AO AND TRIPS 





at your service 


URLOSKM CUMMINS THE UNFAILING SOURCE 0F4)EPENDA6LE POWER FOR TOUGH, CONTINUOUS HEAVY DUTY APPLICATIONS: 
■ EARTH MOVING i CONSTRUCTION ■ OIL EXPLORATION • MARINE ■ INDUSTRIAL ■ TRANSPORT ■ POWER GENERATION. 
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DIESEL FUEL 

4Q£ 

401oib60HF 

QAS 

7519 lOOHF 

DUALFUCL 
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Kirioskar Cummins Limited 
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VtM HM 

Sc«in Sn«m ie^uMiOA* 

1 «k for (M 2 onc ctf 

Crcd> •D0ni-Nartri4M 

GiOMA) NetwOrt'-f««i9n If m BwnfM 
Not kMMwnn) 
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141* 
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14*1 
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-Dtoeoker Ktofiecherye 14*1 
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-Sgmen SM 14*9 

(conormc Retorm •r>d Afnculur* kXcy 
-icm ftviiti 
ShAhe jhe 

ft V I4*r 

•enstodtih 1F ooO Actron Hen 
A Cmique 

-ftetcr Cuiton 19*1 


ContoifiiAg Morel Convrmmeni wuh 
Aefnwnffl AehoN MHr« CowMot Oh 
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•Amrife Sei^ 1 


impcriV Noael^e 

-Virwr 1911 
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-irederic 1 Ctovmont 1919 

9mW Aflidtft 

New Iconome end lechnoiovcei 
Chen** l»w<i*dl New IrwtialMi 
-Vinod Vreiulb 1919 

etoftvtoiten o* totocel 

Icononv of Su^ftWetioneiiim m lnd« 

-Seiel Neg 19*1 

icdMOtoycei VmoMtiorn m A^riciAt^e 
Potcr Optionf tor Sociei «*■•« 
•*'SSRuieule 1999 
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Tech oology as Common Property Resourre 

[A ^ ioaovBiioftE ond their epplkeiion, the issue of shtrinE 

oi bcMHu Among the diff^ent suke^hoMers—the invcnior. the 
eowumer, the m*fluf*ciurtr end the society ei Urge—has lo be 
mioaslly addressed. The theory of common properly resources 
givti us a framework in which a balance can be struck among 
the interests of the differem slake-holders. 1515 

Nationality Formation and Capitalist 
Development 

The dynamacs that set in motion the forces of the pan*Jndian 
natiorMU caorement woe also responsible for the beginning of the 
process of nationality formation amonpt various cultural 
comnuniiies inhabiiirtg different regioiis of the country. The 
backdrop was capiiaUim in ctNonial form for both these 
parallel proceMCs. 1521 


Bsckwanl Maroli 

Tht riMdoA Id Mre aad (Ik. 
which was cvwnscribed ihrovfh 
ton# sad WiMr wortUg dais 
sinjggict and by Uw> ii now to 
be resiOKd lo t mf k> yoi i aad ihai. 
we SK ash^ id bsbdi* by 
ihc propoaoMs of cconeniK 
reto^ viB tacriait 
cmploymeni. 149* 


Seasc oa Echmtiofl 
The re c omm i nda c tooi of the 
Cdvcaiioa Comadsdoa appeiwed 
by the «ksf Sen^ gmeniinem. 
white they iK Utormad by a 
dtelirtci ntoial rommitiaii, sk 
eotirdy pragmatic tad (Innly 
linked to the nohrieg di«atid«i 
in eduemie* at dlffetom 

US8 


HanafaJ 

Ae aammm km ofiko dif fsmaa i 
beiweta the rysM of itadr-rplMed 
iMeOecinal property rights 
piopcesd ia ihc OoaM dmfl and 
the edJtiag pateau lysiem U 
India brlr^ om ctearfy why 
■depiioa of the farmer wig be 
detrimental io ris eafth aad 
dMiopaMBi aad setfeaBaai 
growth. im 


H^ahtpgtnn WMdb 

iaapUdsih^ (load aetiaa plaa h 
a good mawpir of the kind of 
uMeaUpk and mpeasm ichrinn 
ihM apmeto hbe the *todd Sank 
have p Ks sed upon ihlid world 
eonairtet wnhom a rtaMKic 
appraisal of ihe mperteace 
wrtMa the concerned ' 
cooMry. |S9] 


Puichayst Pbiatere 

The resutis of the fourth 
panehayai dectiOAi in >Mmi Bengal 
show that white iherc are dcflnilc 
lymptoRii of s diAierous revival 
of rifN'Wing politics, ihere are 
aho growing prospccii of a 
phase of radiciJ activism of the 
rural poor. 14*1 


FigeaJ Seceggion 

N<V this time it u not the militanis 
who want to t ake Punjab out of 
<thc union of tndia. it is the chief 
minisier of the State himself. Ihe 
Beam Singh of the famous Beam 
Singh K P S Gill iwowme 14g7 


CJuelea* 

Though ecoaomic reforcn» cannot 
succeed without agrKuItvril 
reform A the current reform 
programme has negtecied 
agrlcuhure. 14*7 

LMidhoMloy And 

Eqaity 

Siar of iaodhoMing is the most 
common basis for proviiion of 
idtef mcasuRs in agriculture. But 
whea new icchoologtes am being 
iMroducad, this mliance on 
(arm sixe nay become 
guesiionabte. 1SS9 

CSiarmad Cirelna 

In baMing a community of 
discouric in the soeuil sciences in 
which as much importance is given 
to good work coming from 
Coimbatoie as from Cambridge. 
Ihe problem of egoism, though 
leu visible, II far more 
ihreateoini than ihai of 
lAVMhOtlS pOlUKS I9IB 


LETTERS TO EDITOR 



Making Sense of 
Murky Statistics 

J C SANDESARA's irtkie 'Modern 
Smiil Industry. 1972 u4 IW-W 
(February 6) displtys his uual deft band 
at eKirtctint wh«( little (uidtncc is 
awlible from (he murky official sUtislio 
that art available. Three additional corw 
siderations may be in order in viewing 
thoK sialistki: 

(1) The value of the rupees irported, if 
(he reponed wholesale and letail price in* 
dices are lo be believed, declifted con* 
siderably over the 1972*l9tt period. The 
real value of the sums died and any in* 
crease in amounts must thus be die* 
counted (unless somewhere (hat 1 could 
fl04 find in the ankle tt is indicated (hai 
the data have been discounted). In par* 
licular, the growth in inmiments in fix* 
ed assets and production are overstated, 
as well as the growth in labour, but not 
capital productiviiy. 

(2) Tire closure ngures while apparent* 
ly alarming are not so much so in com* 
parative perspective Carl Uedholm in 
some work published by the Gemini Pro¬ 
ject reports high mortality among African 
small buiineu, the rule of thumb lO the 
US has always been that th ree out of foio 
new businesses fail iiv fairly short order. 
(Carl Uedholm and Oonakl Mead. The 
Structure afvd Growth of Mkroenicrprism 
in Southern retd Eastern Africa; Evidenoe 
from Recent Surreys*, Gemini Working 
F^per No 3d, >kbihington. OC: Gemini. 
March 1993 is the latest piccL) John Ken* 
neih Galbraith even has a nice essay on 
the services there failing businesses per* 
form for (he economy. 

Of course. India »i neither Africa nor 
(he United States. Indian small units are 
more heavily involred in reanufacturing 
than those in the United States, and the 
waitage of fixed capital aaets in some 
cases may be greater. Neither do the pro* 
cedures for ‘Small Business ExH* operate 
wilh the efficiency of the US Bankruptcy 
Laws, so the social costs may be higher, 
or in any case different. 

(3) Finally, as Saodesara reewkesthe 
enierprises covered in these surveys are 
only a part, and a somavhai arbitrarily 
selected one of the entc^rise unirerre. 
Better figures are avaiUbk from the 
establishments and labour-force figures in 
the census. 1 have not been abk to grt data 
from (he 1991 Census here, though per* 
haps it is available somewhere in India. 
The 1999 CM lE source which I was aMe 
to find easily, with 1910 dau ihowr more 
than It milUon enterprises, almost fire 
millioA of which are estaMishmcnts (i e» 


hare at leaai one emptoyteh six niOioA of 
which are ia manufacturing, of which 
1/10,(DO were csiUMtad to be in the fac* 
lory seewr. It k iboae figures, wish which 
• comparison can be made from the 1991 
Census figures when they arc available, to 
harearemeof hmvthedifleieiii segmenu 
of the cmerprire ururene fared during the 
19901. 

Thomas a TruKac 

Arlington. 

Virginia. USA 

^Missing’ THbals in 
BhandAra 

THE Commiitee for the Protection of 
Democraiic RIghu (CPORX Bombay, has 
just filed a habeas corpus writ petition at 
the Nagpur bench of the Bombay High 
Court concerning three tribal youths of 
Deori lehsit. Bhandan dinrict who were 
arrested by the polka on February 14*1$ 
bcivreen 12 mSdni^t and 3 a m. Their 
whercabeuli are mi known till today. 
CPDR came upon (Ms information dur* 
ing i one-day vtdi by two of our reemben. 
Surcih Raj^wv and BcTMrd D*MeUa 
10 the Dean tehafl of BhanAri diitrki on 
July 12. a p re l im mary virit upon bcirtg in* 
formed of alkgatiom of a stc^up of 
police reprewon in the disirki. 

Some observailotti of the team are as 
follows: 

^rshunm Salmn^ a 3g-y«ar old Good 
tribal of Khadki vIBage was picked up by 
the pois on February >4 ■ addrughc. Hb 
whnmboucs are ua hnowu to rdaiivm ai^ 
fdlow villagers cvaA today It is alkegcd 
that he «m associMd with the Naxalitct 
9kb spoke to some of the rsidcnts of (he 
viBige. PMwtim is a poor peasant (ha«* 
■ig about two ttn of hod), married with 
four children (minors). We alio came 


across details of arbitrary arrcsii under 
TADA and IPC sections, mainly in the 
Cond tola of the villaga Ykdavrao 
Mafvkole<25 yoanXa Gond tribal wu 
arrested by the police at 3 a m on 
February IS at village Koyrgi at hii in* 
laws* p/ict. He is since ‘nduing* accor- 
dmg to cloae relaiivea. It li alleged that 
he had dose tiaks with the NiMUiiei. 
Maraskole rs abo a poor peasant-labourer 
household. Athok ihbdve <25 years) of 
Sakgaon was picked up by the police it 
S a m on Rrkruary 15 and is 'missing*. His 
mother Jamunatel. who went to make 
inquirki about him wilh the police was 
arrested and is said to be lodged in 
Bhandara jail. Widve h alao • poor 
peaunt* labourer. 

The nruggles of the rural poor for a 
better livelihood continue to be crushed 
through itfogal and brutal methods by the 
law and order machinery of the state. 
Legj timaie democni k righ u, Indeed fun* 
damental righu guaranteed under the 
Cormitution Hke the Right to F r eedom of 
Expmsioft and Associaiion, life and 
livelihood are being denied in the name 
of curbing 'Naxalism’. CPDR etpeets the 
state machinery to at least implement in 
practice the laws that it has framed and 
committed iiseir to. We were shocked to 
hear from persons in the villages which 
•o viiHed that about three days after the 
specific arrests mentioned abore, three 
dead bodies «ere brought to Deori market 
by the poNce. Hoirever. peopk were not 
permitted to identify the bodies. What 
could be the reason for resorting to such 
grotesque forms of repression? Is it to In* 
siil (error in the minds of the siniggling 
poor that will resign ihem to a passive ac¬ 
ceptance of the sntus guo? 

Bcrhaxd D’Mclu) 

Bombay 
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Visible Hand 


T he ictvinble hAAd writa>and» hcvint writieii, laom 
on. Thk luument k howtm true only with retpect 
to whai hm eventuated in Pakiaufl in the course of the 
past week. AjMOpoi of hi bigger ndfhboui; the hand that 
wrote the KTipt last week wai very much visible. The US 
sdmimstraiion cho« to put the dyingHo-be-a-vimal couo- 
* try. India, in hi place. No nonsense about being friends 
and not masters; there was an unambiguous aasenion of 
(he master's right to decide which slaves play what rt^ 
The Russians did not clear in advance with the United 
Sutes their decision to sell cryogenic rocket teduiolofy 
to the Indians; they needed to be given a dressing down. 
The nketici of protocol vme dispensed whh. A spokes^ 
person of (he US depanmeni of state informed the world 
that (he agreement (he Russians had signed with the 
Indians stands cancelled. The formal tnnimission of the 
unhappy tidings from Moscow to New Delhi followed 
after a time-lag of 36 hours. 

The various ipin-offi are irtstructi'rt and perhaps Mt 
entertaining, and illusinle the Borms of behaviour ia ckeys 
have evolved for iheiruelves. The ministry of esiemal af* 
, fain in New Delhi has issued a garrulow prats noir. H 
has dee^y regraited the backtracking on the part of the 
Russians. Howmar. there is not aran a half-wi^ of con¬ 
demnation of the gross American interference Slaves can 
berate other slaves; questioning the conduct or Judgment 
of oA^i daily provider is out of the question. Only a 
junior minister in New Delhi darad to indulge in a riming 
sutemeni taking the US government to task. He was ob¬ 
viously talking out of turn; he would bS taken aside and 
duly nprlmandcd. 

In Pikiitart. the Ameriom have played their cards with 
much greater subtlety. The charade of democracy can be 
put up with only up to a pmnt. The protagonists wait 
overdoing it the prasideni dismissing the prime minisier, 
s tubmilute cabinet hurriedly iniuUcd in consutsation with 
the leader of the opposition, with her own husband 
sdonting it, the Supreme Couq choosing to re-install the 
durnissed prime niinister, the provincial administratioas 

too gatiing involved in the goings-on. a siiuatloa of 
e»ebaH-to eyebal l confrontation between the proident, the 
prime minitter and the leader of the opposition. The 
resulting confusion was tailor-made for ch^ and chaos 
could lead to detiabilisatioo, the nature and grtvicy of 
which h was Impossible lo preto. The US adminktracion 
therefore decided to press the button of remote control; 


instructioiu were issued for intermediation by ?akisian*s 
military brass. The scenario had its bizarre aspects; the 
presideot, supposedly the supreme conunarrder-in-chief 
of the natiorr'i forc^ the prime minisur, supposedly 
potsettini the democra(ic sanction to order the armed 
foreo about, and the leader of the opposition, vAois ef¬ 
fectively the prime reinister-in-waiting. the three of them 
ushered into the presence of the chief of staff of army, 
like squabbling children appearing before the house 
master to be sternly told that enough was enough. Not 
departing from the script, the president, the prime 
minister's party and the opposition each gave in to the 
army's—and the USadministrmiion'f—wishes. From now 
on. the pans would be played according (o whatever cues 
are tranmitted to them ftom you know where: guided 
democracy cannot be allowed to go off onto wrong, 
impetuous rails. That both Foggy Bottom and Pentagon 
iniend to control and regulate developments in Pakistan 
on a strict and continuing basis is further emphasised 
by the nami(»g of the World. Bank nominee, Moin 
Quraishi. as interim prime minister, all is well that 
e^ wall. 

The past week's events have brought to (he fore a fur¬ 
ther fact of lifr other thirtgs being equal, old cronies are 
to be preferred to the rrew ones. It never rains but pours: 
the fiasco of cryogenk technology span. India was at (he 
receiving end of (wo other well-d irected shafts unleashed 
by the Amcricaas. First, Pakistan was lei off the charge 
of behaving like a urronsi stale, the impbettion being that 
the lodian allegation about Islamabad infrltraiing arms 
and men Into Kashmir has not been accepted by (he 
master. Second, Kashmir, the US state department has 
declared, remains a *diiputed lerriiory*. and its future is 
to be determined zkm by the governments of India and 
Pakistan alooe, but. conjurKiively. by the people of 
Ka^unir themselves. In d^ng with India—libet^ised, 
tfobahsed, USA-friendly India—the American adminisi- 
ratkw could not have been any crueller. Such b life in a 

world system in whkh there u room for only one super¬ 
power: the superpower has no competHion. it iherefore 
can afford to tal» its devotees for grimed. That such 
cynicism could break the heart of this or that suitor does 
not belong to hs agenda of concerns. 

But, ihcA, there is a category of passion whkh is known 
as unrequited kwe. According to grammarians, the bliss 
attaching to such love passes understanding. 
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SEOJRrflES SCAM 

Sham Regulation 

THE finance ministry's discusston paper 
on economic reform, whik cooceding that 
the secuniies scam repealed (he weak* 
nesses of the banking system, seems clear¬ 
ly 10 lay the blame hr whatever made 
possible the enormous divenion of (he 
banks' own resources and (M funds of 
public sector undenakinfs throu^ the 
manipulation of the sccuniies hoUings of 
banks on the secern being *'o«tT*fegula(ed 
and under gmrrned** and lists a number 
of "reform iruiiaiiws" already announc* 
ed "to restore the health and long-term 
viability of the banking system over the 
non three lo four years" The list includes 
not only the phased reduction in the SLR 
and the implonentaiion of the new ftpHil 
adequacy norms but also strengthening of 
the RBJ's supervisory system with the 
esiabliihment of a new board for bank 
supervision 

In its agenda for the nest three yean 
also the discussion paper, whik mtetaiif^ 
its commitment to pursue the initiaiivts 
already uken and to implement an appro* 
priatc system reform *'io that the sccuri- 
ly scam which came to surface in April 
I99Z does not occur again", adds that 
"subject to prudential norms, teurktive 
regulations which limit competition (such 
as the consortium approach) will ne^ to 
be modified, if not eliminated, so as to 
incTctK competition in providing servKe 
to the public''. The hope is eapraased that 
as a consequence "competition from new 
private banks, including joint ventwrci 
with foreign banks, will in time rcauh in 
new innovative pubbe servicas" and that 
"the new prudential norms, a more com* 
peiitive environment and broad*baaed 
ownership of public sector banks will help 
ensure that their newly reconstituted 
financial health is not frittered away". 

The most intriguing pan of the cnerciae 
Ihai has produced the ^scutsion paper is 
the total failure to focus on ihoee aspects 
of (he rmancial system which created I he 
opportunities foe manipulatho wee of 
funds kept with (he b^ha. After alt 
whether the banks are leqiared to mveai 
25 per cent of their deposits or more la 
government ucurities, the probl em s con* 
nected with inter-bank tiansactiona ia 
these securities will remain. If ft woe 
possibk to fabricate or falsify the io> 
struments allowed to be used for the pur¬ 
pose. namely, bankers' receipts (BRs) or 
SCLa, as the scam disclosurei rmeal. cois 
Crete steps wiB still need to be taken to pro 
vent (he abuse of these instrumentL The 
question (o be faced then should ha>« 
been not to deregulate but to le-rcgulaic 
ihe use of such instruments. The scan has 
been the outcome of not o«er-itgulaikNi 
but of sham regulation. To blame it on 
^r-regulaiion is a charada 

The authors of the discussion paper, 
however, have used the scam to advance 
ihek own agenda, namely, i hat of cieanog 

what (hey choose to call "a more coft^ 


petRive ffgacaul" with the entry of rtew 
private banks mdudiAi joim vantura 
with foreign hanks. K straans one's ctedub- 
(y to read rererencci to the scam in the 
discussion paper without any acknow- 
tedgcfnem that the principal perpetrmton 
of (he scam were noae otha than four or 
five foreigA banks which, with thecollu- 
lion of 1 Goupk of small private banks, 
made a mockery of the RBI's regulatory 
mechantsm meam to monitor (ransactkms 
in securities. Will the new private banks 
compete in observing or subverting what¬ 
ever regulations or guiMnes are presenb* 
ed hereafler.for such iransaciions is the 
real question. It is necessary to demand 
(he answer to this question of those who 
put the blame for the scam on 
ove^rcgula(ioB. 

If (hcie is one lesson that one can 

draw from (he diadosures in connection 
wfth the securities scam ft is (hat (he 
regulatory mechaaisra tailed misembly to 
monftor (he aetivkNe of (he banks, in par* 
ticular those of the foreign and private 
banks. Therefore , the case is for not only 
identifying where the regulaiory mecha* 
nism needs to be reinforced but also for 
nMuimum caution in itgaid to allowir« 
the forciga banks to mpaad their ac* 
tivicks. Whmmer ebe one nay say on 
what the discussioci paper puts forth as 
(he agenda for the not tfm years, on 
fUmfiiiMl seoor referm. it anwnpu to pre- 
co^it the ioini ParttMcaury Committee 
on whai the commit tee nay choose to 
rccoRuaead oa the generil contours of 
nnandal mcior leforai bsi abo oa the 
rote of new privaie banka, especially 
foreign banka 

POLITICS 

Task for ibe L^fl 

Ajil Rof writer. 

THE perennial prebtem of the Indsan left 
has once agii n asaumed a sharp focus as 
it ahnys dM at a critical (wn in national 
pobtka TYk proNon. as is widdy known, 
it how to confrora the right wRhoui brir«- 
mg grist 10 the ultra-right nalb. With the 
issue of a no*eoaAdciM» motion gainst 
the Narariralm Rao gove nune nt loomlik 
brge on the horim, the speofie qocuion 
now oerdfiog the left b Imw to relate on 
this mme with (he iaffesi opposftion per- 
ly ia the Lok Sabha, that is. the B)P. 
While Ihe CPI(M) ei the core of the liv- 
diaa left reveafa symptoms of iadediion. 
fti crRio on (he rigM as well as the bR 
are already cauigating ft lo aMbipation. 
either for boosiir^ tbs posftkm of the HIP 
or for coniBg to the rescue of the 
Coagiamfi). 

Whib the dUenuna cannoe be ignored, 
looted as ft H ia the oastM division of 
the national pohikal ipccintm betwe e n 
the ultra-right. Hindu fundamenuList 
camp, the r^Kemnst Coagretsfi) aivd 
ils allies, and the rather fticohcreai kh* 
cerurbi a gg lomerate, ft is not icaly insolw 
bk IB terms of a eontisieni kR pcnpec* 


live, Inworkii^oatrtKbakcidf MdiB 
tactical initiadve, the kfl kads«hlp 
has but lo keep in view two esseaiiil 
considentions. 

First, ihai (here canitoi be a straight* 
forward, direct, escape from the existing 
paralysing constraints, that arise from (he 
triangulai correlation of forca mentioned 
earlier. The fundamental criterion of 
choice in ihis case must be, and can only 
be. (he long-ierm resultant of the eon* 
templaied moves. That is, whether the 
moves baskaly develop the mass mobili- 
sal ion capacity of Ihe left caiap or impair 
ft, which is (he utihnaie Instrument of 
breaking (he historical siakmaia It is 
quite p^bk that at different points of 
such I leftisi tactical irajeciory. (he right 
or the far-right may seek to d^ve some 
dividends from the particular move of 
the kft-centre forces. But such a con¬ 
tingency, if ft is only short-lived, should 
not unnerve anyone. Secondly, if and 
when there has to be some occasional 
abgnmeM, okiectively speak ing only. wKh 
either of the two inimical factors of Ihe 
equaiion—the right and the uhn-right— 
the kfl democfiik forces nuit not give 
any poNtlcak^ldeological concession to 
either of them, but have i ndead. oa (he 
conirwy. lo dmrpen the dimensions of 
differentiation with them both. 

Specifkally. in the presen situation if 
they decide to pras (he nocoafIdeiMe 
move whKh apparently pushm them 
clo^ to the BiP camp, the kfl demo- 
mk focGB will have lo eomaalrMe their 
black oa the Congnuflk aJong wfth 
maay other Ibuca, not only for Its falluie 
10 nghl the BJP menace, but In fact for 
providing dlmet and indirect sustciuuMc 
to H coatbtemly- If the left mmts In (hb 

way, then thve will be very liitk oppe^ 
(unity for confusing thb step as suppor¬ 
tive to the BJP. Oa the coniiiry. (his rg^ 
coniribuie towards iniansifyiAg diffeien- 
(laiioni within the Congi^l) on the 
question of its attitude towwids Hindu 
fundameoialbt forces, that ia. hetwam the 
secular and the barically Madu aailoM- 
bst eknwnts. Thb will abo help the bfl 
to step up Ihe offensive apdnet the HIP 
tm medi a wt y ^f k Tw ar d ^ thatkaeadliaa 
continuatloa of the ae<onftdanee mew 
and thus paralyse the pro-BJP forces' 
move tow^i the BJP. 

The most budal questioB at thb mo- 
merit b not so aftaMbh the tccubr aadsn- 
tiab of the kfl. Tt^ are well eaubhahad. 
The crucial quesiloa at thu npwsai b. 
can (he kfl afford to be soR lo the Coa- 
gressft) sriih fta an-round mcOidT Thb 
does not curtail^ mean that one should 
equate the Congraafl) with ihe HIP. The 
point natty is that o^y the catnc pro- 

posed abme caa he^ lafeguaid the dbUa* 

ction betweea the two. 

More importantly, it should be clearly 
undemood that secularism cannoi be 

saf^uaidsd as an absirsei virtue or a 
politk^ pMlcsophy In isolation from the 
aciire p^ikaJ proem, sccultriim can 
and has to be safeguarded as ui mential 
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ilMMDi «r mm«ni devooBcy. Jt u« 
prcaam it^mt pMtu in lubvenlof ibe 
dcowmk pfocetf ^ -^coftomkaily, poli* 
ikctny WhI ideolocTcnlly^io the many 
«my» U baa been doinf, ii ctonot bui 
dauvy tha lecuiar chamm of (ha Indian 
p^ty ai a mult 

AU tMa linally means (hai while (he kd 
baa to pumie the aim of latherinf around 
itseir mass albei from every quarter in iu 
struiika afiBUi the atiacfci on the demo* 
eraiic*MCular ehancte of ihe Indian poli¬ 
ty. (he whole queiiioo ba&kaJly hinies 
upon iu own capacity to pu»h forward 
poekively its own eff^s to eapand and 
strcnpihen the democratic structure and 
secular character of national politics. 


EMPLOYMENT 

Zone of Silence 

THE finance ministry’s discussion paper 
on the economic reforms has attracted 
wide atianiion and coromem. The fact 
that the document has been issued as a 
paper for discussion and not as a state* 
meni of future policy already decided 
upon is to be welcom^. It leaves room 
for debate and argument on what the 
agenda for the comir^ three yean should 
be and for changes in the light of such 
diKussloA. houwtr much the tone and 
langua^ of the paper give the impression 
that minds in the finance ministry are 
already made up on not only the dircc* 
tiont of economic policy in general but 
also on the aspects to be wcorded priori' 
ty aod the aspects to be owbofced or 
ilurrad over. 

While due homage is paid to the need 
for sustaioad growth m not only incomes 
but alao employment and for powty 
allevlailoo in both the paper*! assnsfnrw 
of the performance m the two years just 
goae by aod in the outline of ifo age^ 
for the MSU Ihn* yuan when the gains 
made could ual be reverted if “we me aot 
cartfol to coneotidate ibcm'*. there it a 
siisdfodsUHiceaflihioufboa the impact 
of the two yean of amontic cafonw on 
the mm of growth of ■ngldysM aad the 
dedson if any ai aU. la pmnrty. la (he 


ibaa b no OMOtien tt all of bow the causw 
try bae forad In dealing wbb M—mgloy- 
meM..And iMi could twt be for wiM of 
indkaiofi oo (be subject. Hm empfoy* 
meal la ihe organised lacser, nM a^ 
prtsua Ineraaeed or dedinerft How has 
the vide network of catplgyeac <» 
^MiMfoiad in regard lo pfocmaaMs pro* 
vided for iboia on the escbaines' live 

eteuMiol 


for iboi 
regiicarsT The answart are 


have 


cbM ibe 


dgndly failed m pepiddt lacteMad 
t la virtually Ibe wbok of tbe 
of Ibe IMk, fiiaiively foil growib 

of papal oMwkhsta^li«. or iba tbe 


oeenift aai a ti gfy Bag.^taoawsi iigurt 
of one-ihiid e*f I par cert of pfocernems 
as a proportion of tbe Bumbers on the U«e 
re^m duringtbe fim halfof 1992 is a 
telKng corrunentary on whir is happening 
on the cmpfoyiaeni front.) 

And if empSoymeni does not apand at 
a reasonable miA teasoriabk rctative to 
the apanssoa of the labour foren b is not 
difncuJi to haiard e guess about what is 
happening to the sue of the populaiiOA 
bek^ the poverty ImI and the condition 
of those actually bving ia poverty. What¬ 
ever else tbe authon oi the economic 
reforms programme, aod this includes in 
addition to the miiustry of finance ihe in> 
temational agertdta, the IMF and the 
tbbrld Baok, they casuM disclaim the un* 
comfortable knowledge that unesnploy' 
ment and poverty have inenased during 
(hoc firsi two years and will most likely 
coaiinue to inertase giwn the directions 
of future ccOBOfiuc policy. 


CHINA 

Credil Boom 

REPORTS from Cbioa speak of an 
overheated economy with infliiioti ran* 
ning at over 20 per cent and iodusirial 
growth in the flm half of (he current 
calervdar )ear e v a w bng 25 per ce«. Oiha 
reports, yet to be confirmed, luggesi thu 
the. g overnor of tbe Ccnlrai Bank of 
China has been dtemissed for bti failure 
to rtgulaie the expansion of ocdii and 
morwy supply. It is conftrmsd. however, 
thu concoTwl provindil authoniics have 
been summoiMd to Beijing for a con* 
eereoce to discuss ways avd means of 
ragwlaiu^ the supf^ of oefb wbhin ihdr 
levedive jurisdicisona EvidenUy; the pr» 
vindal author hies in Odna aociK some 
freedom intbeesteMsenofoadsi witfuo 
theb lurtsdkiion, ibongir R is not dev 
whether (a) iMi fmdM k am reiaablf 
within ecrtaiii bmiu and ibeae bmiu are 
betog es c oad e d or tbe Imlis ihemadvm 
ware loo bberiBy aei. aad (b) tbe credit 
thusflUeaded has gone lo Ibiance btsdgci 
dHidu of the prmriadal aBthontisa or 
coamsereiai aad iado a rfoi wnmmtou by 
mrioaa eanrpilBm la foe peoHocaa. Thai 
defkit flaaadag la oat of tba cauaai of 
Ibe curreoi ovwbmfoig of (be Cbiarie 
ecooomy bm been iMdaaod aO tbe 
same. Whefocr ibe fiaanciBg has 
been raaorted to forgdy m the prov i nc ia l 
or Ibe GUral M ia aei qube ckat Whir 
certataly is dear is Ibai foe cwbcaiiag 
of tbe aeooQBQf b be^ baked to gmw 
aacM dcfkb naandag ia ibe aease of 
a^Moa, aM ia Ibe IMF acMC of 

^-u-- 

m vWeb ggmr amMU ii Cbfoi. pamfodal 
gi wel ascaasigl. laaon ig bortowiag a 
not Qubt kaoaa. 

Inierteslagfo. ibe laparts of aa pv«r- 
heated Cblatat acoamag eoaw aa the 
hcab of foOM ibM anttiMd ianow of 
diiaei fo*d^ lavaammu. Ifoaaai eitimam 


o( eae anrumi net laiiow put tne ligure a 
$ 5.5 billion, The country's foreign reset* 
vev are uonserraiivdy estimated at S SO 
billion. White (he inflow of direct foreign 
investment could possibly genrrste de* 
mend for domestic funds to compIcincM 
the investmeni oudeys undertaken as a 
consequence, the accumulation of foreign 
icsenies with the Chinese monetary autho* 
rides generate i (he supply of coun lerpari 
domestic funds, unlos the authoniics 
have devised speciric Measures to effec* 
lively tterilise ihe accreiions to foreign 
reserves taking place from time to time 

Evidently, the measures now in place 
art not sufTidently effective in comain- 
ing the gfcmh in aggregaie demand which 
hm been outpacing aggrega le supply and. 
in particular, the pressures which emanate 
from the monetary side It is these pre»> 
sures w hich t he au( hori ties are now wa n- 
ting to restrain. Will it involve lubsiantial 
budget cuts and also a slowdown in ihe 
pace of direct foreign invesimeni or con* 
ccntrite principally on domestic credit 
^eation is a question the ansiver to whKh 
will be imeresi ing lo weich over the com* 
ing days. 

NORTHEAST 

Growing Network 

Kamofoopi wnttsi 

THE claiming of responsibility by the 
IndO'Burma Revolutionary FromfiBRF) 
for the ambush of an Assam Rifles patrol 
party near Laau in Tinp district of 
Arunachal Pradesh on June II in which 
four persons, including three soldiers of 
the Assam Riftes, wm killed, mdicaies 
that a more activin phase of ihe outfit, 
going beyond mete verbose slatemcnts of 
intent, is in the offini. 

Ini^ reports from Itanagar had sun* 
buted (he incident to the National Socie* 
Kst Council of Nagaland <NSCN) alont 
However, a statement issued by the 16RF 
in Imphal has clarified that the ambush 
uaa a ioial endeavour of the cMnponenis 
of Ibe IMtF. I ndeed. this is the first joint 
a t ii oa by foe IBRF whose components in* 
dufc apan from the Khaplang factKNt of 
foe NSCN. the United National Libera* 
don Front (UNLF) of Manipur and the 
Unilid L i ber a tion From of Asom (ULFA) 
Thcae three organisations came together 
ia May 19W under the banner of the 
IBRF. A sutement dated May 22. 1990 
issued under the ugnature of S S 
KhapUng, NSCN chairman. Arobindrt 
Rajkhqwa. chaimtan of ULFA and Sana 
fojma, UNLFs general secretary, ntain- 
lains ihai 'IndO'Burma'. defined as '*the 

wg ioft between India and Burma compris 
ing tbe so-called nonh-«a&tern region of 
lit^ and the present north-western Bur- 
ma" is *forte of the few fegioni in the 
world which remains to be bteraied from 
coloAiaJ rule". However, ''the tong sirug- 
gka for MtioMi iitdependence of various 
ethnic poupe m the region'' had made Iu 
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tk tmdmr, rtthn; my of (hoe. m k 
Mitonin ind TVipurt, )uid **|OOf down 
the loftd 10 The reason for 

these setbacfcv the Mteineni says, wts the 
faiJun of thoe ortanutions chaJlenginf 
Che Indian itaie to realise the *‘hiatorica] 
hmicatioos of eihnidvn which (h^] made 
their leaders unaMe to see the potential 
stfcnich of the ration as i «hok”. 

F>llowift| thb reaUsaiion ihai **separate 
and isolat^ scnittks" would lead now> 
here, the I8RF. united front of all the 
levoluiionary forces in the refion** was 
formed as a lutorkal neceuiiy". Thoufh 
the IBRF has been irt custence for over 
three years. Ui activities till ttow were con* 
fined to theoretical and ideclotiqd discus* 
bons of levoluiiOQary stiatefy and lactici 
On the around, its actions as a 'from* [h 
a collective form «tR hampered becauK 
of lack of co-oedination of the forces of 
hs component units active in widdy sept' 
rated areas. 

However, the lucceuful statist of the 
ambush cannot be viewed as ortly a mmor 
tactkalfainon the part of the IBRF. For 
one thing, the ambush was staged in an 
area wherh though H ii inhabited by tbe 
Naga people, at km fonaady nooeofthe 
compmnt units of iH. IBRF is aciiva 
Further, according to a report from 
Imphal, the IBRF statement claiming 
responsibility for the ambush also said 
that militants of the Copies* Libemioo 
Army (PLA) of Manipur, the armed wing 
of the RMlutionary Peoples' Front 
(RPF) which is believed to be dose to the 
Muivah faction of the NSCN took part 
In the ambush. In other words, the am* 
bush clearly marks not merdy a tactical 
victory on the Held but also marks a 
sirmtc^ advance insofar as the stated 
political objectives of the IBRF go. kav* 
ing aside for the moment t he cootradk* 
tt<MS inherent in these objectives as well 
as their unretliiability. 

The IBRF had. in a staiemeM issued on 
May 1. liut year, invited 'hU other rmolu* 
tkeUry forces in tN legion'' to join hands 
wfth the IBRF and fight tc^ether for 
commoo goaT^Hhat is. "liberaiion of the 
IndO'Burma regioD’*. The coroponeot 
units of IBRF have already established 
what may be described as bilateral hBks 
with other 'cerolutionary forces’ active in 
their home territories* Thus. ULFA foe pn- 
stance is having a working relatioQship 
with the Boro Security Psice in Assam. 
N^Dey-bised insurgent groups in Manipur 
have a workpos rdaiionship with both fac* 
tiwK of the NSCN. though senoua dif* 
defences (to put ihinp mildly) divide these 
factions. 

Given tbe growth of these complet net¬ 
works. the Mtive involvement of a forte 
like the PLA, not an original tAmbcr of 
the IBRF. in the Uuu ambush, marks an 
important tactical and strategic advance 
of the polHkaI objectives of the IBRF. If 
the giani made were to be consolidated, 
h will only mean more trouble, in a more 
CMdiniisd fonB.Utfou$houi thcfgiotL 


FOtEJA tKVEfTMENT 

Not RaasBuriog 

MAKING a uroag defaece ^ the leccnt 
Uberilssaiioa of ruka aad procaduies ap> 
plkable to fsitigA iihenment, the tfscus* 
son paper oa tbe economic refofms 
imued by the f iaaace miaotry itkn to tbe 
How of foreiga direct iavestmern iato 
Ouna, According to the papa. MS foftsgn 
diitci iavMtaeM iaio C^a is estimated 
a over 15 billioa m IM2 whoeas *'by 
ooBtparisoci. aet fbccign mvMtacM flose 
iato I ndia during the ioe ei gbeki and ear 
ty I990i wece arouad $ iOiyVn imDion per 
year**. 

It it a iktleodd that the Cbiaase iaflow 
for If92 ie sought to be compand with 
iW ladian iaflow for the laie iMOi and 
ea^ ITWs arvd not 1992. the calendar 
year for which a leaaonibly nm flguv 
should have been avallabks by now with 
the RBI. Could R be that this vagueness 
is fcsnrtfrt lo in order lo hide the fact that 
tope approvals of fomjgn ioveaUBaM pf^ 
poaab notwit hMaading (the paper itself 
pves a flguR of t ) billM apprmob 
accorded *'dtice the anaouncencm of the 
new polieyO lh< mual act inflow of 
fordgA dimes iavtesmeaf did aoi eicaad 
S 200 adttoa eon ia I992f Ofeounaom 
should add in cB fabnm that the discus* 
son papa mcogaiam thai tht approvals 
fo te have yei to maaiate cnio 
actual ieflows. ibeugh it ‘‘lan ao mason 
to doubt that ihepropoaakof today will 
fruaify ioso actual iavmawat mer the 
O 0 t two to three years'*. 

la fact, the papa goa out of hs way 
10 prepare the country for a laife inflow 
of direct foreifB iwiotarar by trying to 
allay 'The fears someiima npreued ia 
some quartm that epeniag up to foreigo 
investmest oar rwump our econonk 
i n d epen d en ce*'. In doing so, howmer. the 
authors ia thdr enthusiaMi to underplay 
the relative faapiRudt of tbe hlicly foiaigB 
dweet imesiBeM iailews igaore ihc do 
meniary disUncuoa bawem slocks aad 
flowa The papa firei refin to the esti- 
naicd total indual rial imuatmeei ia 
1992-93 of Rs 90.000 cnaw which "is 
growiag at about I per cca pa year in 
real terw". Then h ob se rv es that "oon 
if fordgn inveiimcBl were to reach $ I 
biUon ia 1995*96. it would form las than 
4 pa cent of total iadusirial investment 
ia India". Assumiiv that total industrial 
inveeimcat in 1995-96 will have tcadwd 
the figure of Rs IfiOfiOO enn, gHowing 
for not 00 ^ the real inacaee bin also 
some inflatiot^lhe projected foreign in* 
vesttaem ia iha year oft I biDron would 
be aouivaleoi to aoc lea thaa 30 per cent 
of total fresh iadtutrial iavealDcal inthe 
e co no m y . If orse were to/ahow for the 
deprweiMioa of the rupeothe proportion 
o( total invenmciu aceouivted for by 
fimiga direct invoiracRi would be corres- 
porvdingly higha. Wm this an mnocent 
dip or a ddiboac atiempl at coefoun* 
dim the readers of the ducussion papa? 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

epty. July 14. 1973 

Pvioridn vn •ewMifve rcwsfcS hew ill 
slena torse Ikilt rrtsiteeslUp to ih* 
weotfVflWMt—launeOeu or leag uru-wf 
ihee w wy. They hew iiuieed bmlsrae* 
ly 4eurvtise4 ty •he) (he KWMiM is con* 
irol of feieswt orgMievloas hsvc tees hi* 
leaned «, sa4 by ihe wistiw polkeal M* 
flwBcc they hew camuaged Thh pndllec* 
iiga. loeuhrr wtth (be eofiWQiieni lack of 
s <rieble iWeiloesliip buwsew ihs mesreb 
orgHiiwioai sad the poi ea iul was of iheb 
iwcofch irwlu, ha hem s tg rs m sd ty iht 
IWSMV 0 in aludi Cunde tot kwmIAc loaidi 
sw drwvfi. 

h U posattr to vuvelue sa sheneHw le 
iMi lysieio ondei which ■ Mfe part, If aoi 
me Mb. of du Mde for wwaRSi Mc Omi 
(cm ihe own of ihe mearvb. wKh (he 
aowrwieiii naaaoag mcareh actlvky 
wbieh. whdr havOg mo HMiw4isic wot to 
igeaav sa4 pie toe, b o^rfvhebei saiieoal* 
ly impoetaa. . 

For Oemtea. ti b twowa that iht depart* 
of awnec <w«|y * profiwb>s to 
nihaaniUI ftwib fir rwarr munti 
ty ibe TMa Ciaeer heae wr eb laaMtdc. Now. 
iheoaly IMibciwacn (he OAg sndaiiar 
nasareh k perhaps ihe os of ndMIoa 
MdiBoleey ia ummm of caaca. The 
OAES sopart for ca n c e r rcaeawhb< 
IfCiairedt ooiieli, al a (bae ohea 
of rocwch pKOW^oa or Or JadiMi Ce«w* 
ad ol MedUal Resoreh la other arms hew 
M 10 be eaiMed toe aON of Ms. Uadir 
Ibe prtieM n oeia ibm ii oo «ay of deter* 
ralaiai ibe retoiiw baportaac e of eweer 
I le wSaa larie Tuna are bUae nude 
e (hr reuarOi p og re aiw s of ihe 
ICMF wtMi are MfTerinc for v«m of 
laourok The proMeai of Mirer yriOrNIa 
awehe tr ooit cflmholy •eciadoa if fwidi 
for oaor rooich aad the ICMR'i reraarch 
pwowwaue tab anu fma a riaple eouia. 
tihe (he aiaieiry of beafeb. 

Tbe attervee of such a lyueai ta a oujov 
fiason why urwntised copadcyla eopbUll* 
coed nucMnt hWldtag ptoMi bhe (hewof 
(be Heavy Dgaitiiaa Covponiloa. gham 
Hoevy Elaorwets aad Heavy Eleeirkah. 
■lOpaL ee-etiat vkh subeuMkai tfhporu of 
(briypeof equipaiam wWcliilMae pisau ai« 
apJok of nuaoficivrlai. 

Ho wwt. a is one (IHap M auto a givon 
systea of sekaa aad uchaology uore ef> 
neoM aad Quiie snoibcr to akev the goals 
ofsdeaaand technology is a sodeQi. The 
I of idaiee and tadvaotaOL on die ether 
. an Ml ty ihestroduieol prodocliaa 
of loedi aeid tervic a which b d e t e nuiaed 
tKaadlw Inftulifi. (be diauibaioa of 
>aad wealth ia a aedety. Ik haiaften 
nvwjor pISM to dcmcewfiir lbs 
nrwetufcof prodvcMoe aad (he paitm of 
iacooe diKrlbMMfi aia wry Knk influene* 
cd by what ic foroafly wriliea iato a plan 
I. Tbe fiiaoas of tbe couatry*! flni 
for Micaa aad l e duotogy oay be par* 
dened. (bciefow. if ihcy nan weh rond 
bones of bCMg able to infHienct (he goals 
of I CM act, ia aobody aouU be surprised 
if M tbe end ihes like ibe cceaoniic plan* 
ners, fail le aeWew ewa such effkieacy 
wahai (hr system a mighi have teen wuhin 
ibeir reach 
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IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 


\blvo Terry Industries 

VOLVO TERRY INDUSTRIES ii 
auUbhani i fuOy iutookiuc 
in inwinied plaAt fof tiw manuftctun 
of high quality terry towels ai e capiuJ 
outity of Rs ^.01 leJth. The compeny 
proposes to insull 24 LausiI Ricter 
lutometk ktoms with wi iAsttlled cepoci* 
ly of ttO tonnes per imuin. In the secoA4 
yev of opension. It will be iddinc eight 
looini uid, as a result, the capacity wll 
I 0 up to liO tpa. The proiect is being im* 
pleniented at Sanand. GujanJ. Commer* 
dal pioduction it eipectcd to nan by this 
October The company has entered into 
an agrtemeat with L^tbhai Eiports—a 
itcognised etpon houac for etponing Hs 
entile production for the neat three yean. 
It has also signed an MOU with Broadway 
Espons of Jamaica who have agreed to 
buy 530 lonm of tcnv towels a year. Pr^ 
nil after tax m per appraisal done by Syn* 
dicaie Bank in the neat three yean coding 
September 50 are projected at Rt 91.05 
lakh. Ri 191.55 lakh and Rs 230.94 lakh 
on lain of Rs 550.55 lakh. Rs m.99 lakh 
and Ri 1,020.07 lakh and with capacity 
uiilisatioft at 70, 00 lod 90 per cent. 1b 
part finanoe the project, the company is 
making a public iwie of 40 fl 0 jn 0 equity 
shares of Rs 10 etch ai per aggregating 
Rs 400 lakh, The issue opens on August 
3 and is letd>maiuged by PNB Capital 
Services and Oujarmt Laie Finaodng. 
Listing of the sham will be done M 
Bombay and Ahmadabad Rock nediangre 


Renco Gean 

Renco Oaari, whose custiag plaot at 
Chhairal. about 35 kiloiMM awny Rom 
Ahffledibad. is awMfbcturteg dr^ boa 
clutch sacs, is eatttag up ■awilaciuring 
facil)to for all typai of raduetJoa gear 
bcMtAnaflialK worai ^an (9411) pieces 
paL hebcil gean (I.ODO pkacm pa) ajid 
shift BMuacad gnn (djOOOpiaeai pa3> Tha 
COM of thii diwufkaika projact is 
Rs 1,1444119 lakh. Commardal production 
is ctpectad to commence la August The 
proniabUicy projacdoos as per the ap- 
prusal done by OujanI Imm FiaaMiag 
are Rs 346.75 lakh in I993<M, Rs 423 90 
lakh In 1994-95 and Rs Sll,4t lakh in 
1995-96 on nM sales of Rs 24)40.35 bkh. 
Rs 2,429.54 bkb and Rs 2J1173 lakh 
rcip^rely. part rinance the project, 
the company k entering the o^iial market 
on July 27 wMi a public we of 3040^ 
equity shares of lU 10 each at a pnmum 
of Rs 7 JO per share totaUicig Rs 525 tid:h. 
The kad mtekigert 10 the iteae are Oigarii 
Lease riaancing, Ahncdahtel, and PHB 
CapdtgJ Services. Bombay. UHiAg of the 
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shares will be done as Ahmcdabad and 
Bombay stodt esdtan^ 

Ace Laboralorieg 

Ace Laboreioriei has altered its capital 
issue due apparently to the present vn* 
tevonrabie* market eooditioni from an 
original proposal of Rs 3.40 crore worth 
equity sham of Rs lOeach ai a premiuoi 
of Rs 5 per share to Rs 14.50 ccore 
altogether in equity shares at par. The 
Indian pMbhc offer is of 2D.55 lakh shares 
while 1250 Lakh shares are being offend 
to NRla The keue opw on July 26 undg 
PNb Cape as lead rnsn^fr The company 
Is raisif^ funds to ftnaM a programare 
of espaasior) sod dirtrsificaiion. Pro¬ 
moted by A C Srimal and S Ibwan. the 
company started conun t i u al production 
of liquid syrup in l9tS widi an inHatkd 
capacity of 604)00 btret per anewn. In 
1917. It took up manufteiuRof dry tyrup, 
t^leu and capsulre as d aspandad the 
capacity of bquid syr^ to 1.50 bkh buca 
It now proposes to eipaad producsloa 
capacity funher and to kt'mtify imo 
msnufiauft of powder, bquU imeoaNre 
and okuaeBi aad is sM^ up at die same 
time a testing laboratory with R and D 
iadliiica. The prepoeed pUni are to coat 
Ri 4.50 crore ee eppraised by the IPCI 
tommrds wbkk the proamtei are eoatri* 
buting Ri 90 kkliand (be balanee is be- 
iag raised by capital iseueas abore. Ace 
laberteorim km teen Rs tumouei rise 
from Rs 54.50 likb to 1906-27 10 Rs 6.30 
oore by 1992-0) «id m abo profh margiB 
(groas profit lo safes) from 4.90 per cere 
to lUOprecmt. Book mine of Itttquity 
has i rw i taa ed with the pmaeai share 
capital of Is 40 lakh froa Ri 4.10 ia 
191647 to Rs 27J4 in IffO-t). The m- 
pended capacicy is I untied to B> on pfo- 
duciien thfe Norember lO booei safes far 
1993-94 (0 Rs llJi (rare and rafee net 
profit to Rs 99.5) fekb viib an nmeend 
EPS of Rs X03. By 1999-96, the tunow 
is rfTiiasitfl (o ineremt lo Rs I3i)2 crore 
a^ act proftl lota 141 cron to yield aa 
EPS of Rs 2.21. 


KhaiUo Agra InduBlricB 

The Khaitao Group of companies, who 
here been in the egro bosnew for orer a 
ceiuury and who have dlvene iniefess, 
wfeh maAufaamlng, adnlag and market- 
ing opertbe, In’vma ranging from to- 
tiles, sugar and cgsion to ckctrical 
household goods, refractories and mag* 
ncslic, are imitlag pubbe inresiraeftt for 
their latest pkmiation project christened 
*Vkbod Sen^ iaiiiaicd by Khtitan Agro 


Industries. The investor isorfeied e choice 
of two schemes, namely. Classic and Con¬ 
noisseur, with irutial investments in either 
of the Khemes ranging from Rs 3,000 to 
Rs 3.500 per uiut depending upon Ihe kind 
of tree one wishes to invest in. Each 
unit of invest meni provides two trees of 
any kind; Ikak (Rs 3,000), while cedar 
(Rs 3,250) or rosewood/mahogany 
(Rs 3 JOO). The first scheme. Classic, has 
a maiurity period of 15 years with ex¬ 
pected returns at the end of Rs 1,0, Rs l.l 
and Rs 1^ lakh respectively, while the se¬ 
cond s chan e, Connotneur, has a maturity 
of 20 years with expected leiurns at the 
end of Rs 143. Rs 1.79 and Rt 1.95 lakh, 
lespcctirely; Interim annual returns will 
Bart after three yean at the rate of 16 per 
cent for 'Connouseux Scheme' and 15 per 
ant for *Cltstic Kheme'. A Connoisseur 
unit holder will be eniiiled. after every 
fifth year, to share the benefits from the 
safe of ahernaiive crops to the tune of 25 
per cem of the inrestmeni In the first year. 
Tfee added anractions of the schemes in¬ 
clude iranifembiliiy of certiricales after 
one ytv. buy-back facility after fire yean, 
a penonaJ accident insurana coverage of 
Rs 1 lakh for rrery unit holder for ihe 
duntKNi of the scheme, membership of 
the Wbod Sense Club, and in addition an 
offer of two full-grown Casuarina or 
other trees, if the growth of the two trees 
already allotted is less than SO eft at the 
end of IS ymn or 60 eft after 20 years 
Die project is the first Indian commercial 
agio hmtry with agroiechnolosical ex- 
pertiM In eolfeboraiion wit h Blooms and 
Gre*. of Singapore, and is spread over 
4(00 «a of land in fire different states. 
iW hifh-densny plantation techniques to 
be avtifed of have been put to successful 
tree in hlalaysia where the climatic con- 
dkioAS match our own. and will help at* 
(iia requisite growth of the trees within 
15 years when a naturally growing Ikak 
or Idahogany tree takes from 25 lo 40 
yean to attain the requisite growth. The 
olired ouppiag technique with cash crops 
will also enridi the soil and provide in¬ 
terim benefits to invettora The projeri 
which will enjoy tax free agricultural in- 
ooroe haa been appraised by MPCON. a 
rooniancy jointly formed by IDBI. IFCI, 
ICICI and others. Added atinciions of 
the project are, crop insurance with New 
Ucife Aasurvicc.60 to 100 per cent Mock 
so repfenUh loss if any. pure haae of seedl- 
iaga^aplings uwdar the guidance of the 
ffiiiahfifiitr wMch is a reputed plantation 
company la the ASEAN region, supervi- 
sioe by axpens in the Helds of forestry, 
agrlculiurc. horticulture, financial 
and pfentanon majiagcment. 
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COMPANIES 


Better Times Ahead 


Jainj Kapadia 

SPURRED by competition and driven by 
survival Instinct but also helped by the Ua 
concessions annovneed m this year's 
biidfcti automobile manuracluren aie 
peahni lo retain their lost position in the 
market due to demand recesuon and com 
escalatuNi. 

South's Standard Motors Products hat 
however Just declared aaain a loek>oui. Id 
months after it reopened last year on a 
take-over by A C Muihlah of the SPIC 
ffoup in lebruary 1993. But the two t/adi' 
ttonal car manufactunni compamcs» Hiai' 
dustan Motors and Premier Autonobiks. 
are racitii to improvise production and 


also to delnor a new tar each in the 
market. In (his they have Ut encourtied 
by the 15 per cent cot in the enciie duty 
on cars and lower in^nrt duties on con^ 
ponents in (he budpM. while the removal 
of production eurba and the relaxation in 
fotei^ coUaborasion have helped the 
compames to tie up with wrorld manute- 
lurentopfoducebMirecan for the Indian 
market. 

Hindawan Moson* tie-up with General 
Moson is to result now ia production of 
Opel Astra ia (he country. GM's model 
has engine capacity «aryift| from 1.2 litres 
to 2 hires. The care to be omsidercil for 


production ia India, after a test run which 
was taken lecaily of aGM car to try out 
(be road conditions and parameters of 
temperature in differeat parts of the coun¬ 
try. are to be of 1.4 to 1.6 litres enfine 
capacity. But these are to mark a major 
improvement from (he hlihcno availaMe 
models. 

la producinf better cars HM and PAL 
are prodded by the success of Maruti 
Udyof. Makinf a head scan with govern- 
meni fundini and the betts technoloty 
from SuwkI Motors of Japan, the public 
sector company has survived (he slide in 
demand and with export-fundini of ex- 
paiuion has ilso drawn up plans for pro¬ 
duction of Maruti Zen. con formlni to irv 
lernatlonal auto emission standards, 
besides introdudni the Maruti 1000. 

But at car companies are swiichinf 
peart* how fast are accessories to |C( ac- 
ceknted? CM in Hs tie-up with HM is 
said to feel favourably incUned in sourcint 
supplies from companies like Bharat 
Fo^ TVS Lucas, Gabriel and Sona 
S(ccriA|. But the question bets utentkin, 
since accessones companies also suffered 
due to a slump in dmind for cars. 

The review beiow of three companies. 
MICO (Mote* Industries). Firth (India) 
Steel and Automotive Axles throws some 
lifhi in this connection. 

MICO 

ExpAnsioD and 

Diversification 

The fud injection equipment and spark 
plu$i compaiv MICO, afiinst a 2t per 
caul rise in latai turnover in 1992. has seen 
hs profit after (ax incceise by only 14 per 
ant with (he result that the ratio of net 
profit to sales has shrunk from 3.6 per 
CMI in 1991 (o 3.2 per onu in 1992. 
Dedarinp a final dividend acain of Us I 
pa share, the direeiors hare maintained 
(he toul dividend at the previous year's 
incfcnscdmieof Rs 16 pa share Explain- 
inf (be decision to maintain the dividend 
(from what they say k looks they would 
have Ufcad to raise it), the directors state 
this arUI furtha tfranfihcn reservei which 
would be raqubed by the company for 
fuiuTv dcvel^ment eMaiUng subetaiUiaJ 
c^bal iitveMaent. Whai the diiccion 
■ale furtha b (hit cemMCtton is also po- 
tinent TV board of ihe coiip aa y derided 
10 recommend a final dividend for the 
year 1992 of Bi I pa share at tis mcetinf 
held on March H. 1993 By then, at ihe 


The IReckV CompanUa dtt kkkt 
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dbiwi iMr Rpoa Uie Mflw 

4tnkfptMM hi ihc fim quarter of this 
ytu ia the tuuwnocivv induttry not only 
In India but worldwide was weak and the 
company was facing a otuoioa of deelin* 
ing demand and as a result reduced earn* 
ings. It was with the kriowtedge of this 
background that a cautious dividend 
policy was followed by the board of 
directors. 

The directors report recessionary 
iieadsin the automobile industry during 
1992 affected sales to the original equiiv 
ment sector. However, the tractor end 
sirtgle*cylinder engine sectors were sati^ 
factory, while the company widened (he 
customer base for hydraulic products. It 
also introduced bcsidla for the automobile 
sector new items, such as halogen bulbs, 
ignition coils, horns, voltage regulators, 
clutch plates and clutch co^r assemblies. 
At the same lime, intensive coet reduction 
measures, including substitution of im* 
pons, were taken to beai the increase in 
the costs of inputs due to the depreciation 
of the rupee, the sharp increase m the 
prices of petroleum products and the hike 
in power larifr 

Meanwhile, in exports, the company 
achieved a substantial increase of 51 per 
cent is ii expanded its market to cover 
Australia. China and the US New markets 
are being identified for further derelop* 
mem while ihe company is intensifying ef* 
Tons towards third party exports to Ihe 
plants worldwide of its German partner. 
BOKh. It is also exploring the potential 
for sonware exports to Bosch, deputing 
software engineers to Bosch for on*site 
assignments while they are abo working 
from the company’s software technology 
park facility in Bangalore. 

Export sales amounted to Rs 6,090 
lakh, while the company earned a total of 
Rs 6,210 lakh in foreign exchange against 
an outgo of Ri 6.g70 lakh. Plans of ex* 
paoston and dimsifKation indude manu* 
facture of special purpose machines for 
which a lechnica] coUaboraiion agreement 
has bccB made with Wiuig and Frank 
lUrTutk OmbH, Germany, for the manu¬ 
facture of CNC fleiiMe eleorohydravlk 
and mechanical machining systems, 
packaging machines in agreement with 
BoKh toco<ier manufaciuTeof bag form, 
fill and sealing machines, and portable 
electric power lools, with lechnical know¬ 
how from Bosch. 

FIRTH (INDIA) STEEL 

Improved Pros peels 

Despite diffieuii ma/ket condKioos faced 
by the alloy aeel industry in the country 
due to demand receuion in the auto* 
mobile sector. FInh (India) Steel ex« 


peiencod dorteg (be yeM'anriid Mveh ST. 
1992 an mcreaK m the offtake of high 
speed Sled, which is its imin product. 
ProducuoA of processed high speed steel 
increased from 499 tonoes m the previous 
year to 599 tonnes as offtake improved 
from 459 tonnes to 619 tonnes with the 
sales realisation iocreaimg from Rs 922 
lakh to Rs 1.175 lakh. Sales of high speed 
steel billets also wttt more at 14 tonnes 
against as link as 0,090 tonnes in the 
previous year, wkh the incDme amounting 
at Rs I.64J23 against Rs 14,459 previous¬ 
ly. With this pick-up in sales, and since 
the company*! order book position con¬ 
tinues 10 behcabhy, the prospects for the 
current year are considerad better, and 
with the constraint of resirktivc bank 
credit now lelaMd. there can be a dbUnite 
improvement in the working of the 
company. 

Meanwhile the company has com¬ 
menced direct exports of high speed sted 
and tod and die steel to Europe, helped 
apparently by its technical collaboraiion 
with Ftnh Brown. Sheffield. UK. The 
company was originaUy named Fifth Sted 
of India as u was incorpomed in 1962 in 
collaboratton with Firth Sterling, Pitts¬ 
burgh. US. It took IIS present name on 
entefing into technical colUborailon with 
Firth Brown. UK. Expons, including 
through merchant exporters, of (he cociv 
pany’s producu during 1992-92 amounted 
to Ri 39.95 lakh, while further orders 
worth Rs 32 lakh were received from 
customers in the UK. In addition, orders 
of Rs 25 lakh have been received from 
domestic customers for supply of high 
speed lied against their c tp on ordm. and 
the suppbes against these are to be deemed 
expons. Against export sales of Ri 31.95 
lakh the outgo on import of raw material, 
comporwnis and spare parts in foreign m- 
change during 1992-93 was of the order 
of Rs 213.01 lakh. 

The working during 1992-93 has louked 
in a net profii of Rs 69 lakh against Rs 76 
lakh in 1991-92. Howmer, the dividend is 
waived again, althoudt *4 the previous 
year the company had cleared (he carried 
Forward loss of Rs 69 lakh and carried Ihe 
nirpkis of Rs 736.977 of profk (o balance 
sheet. During 1992-93, it has capitalised 
Rs 9,42.900 of preference dtare dividend 
after It was written off and carried the 
surt^us profii of Rs 61.03,149 lo balance 
dteet. The amount so iransferted. in¬ 
clusive of the previous surplus brought 

forward, is Rs 49,60,146. This conalilutas 

a principal amount in reserves and 
surplus, as other than Rs 5,92397 in in¬ 
vestment allowance (utilised) reserve and 
a sum of Rs 19.030 in capital reserve The 
test it all revaluation reserve standing at 
Rs 12,09,47,196. 

The company's equity share capiul is 


awl amousdag lo Rs 99^,190. It h Up- 
ty therefore to dedaie a dividend for the 
current year, as it has rwgotiatcd technical 
collaboration with a firm In Europe for 
upgrading the quality of its products and 
r^uce costs besides for deve k^g hi-tech 
steel of various types presenily imported 
into the country. Il has also drawn up a 
maior programme for modernisation of 
facilities and expansion of production 
capadiy to service aports and the market 
at home. 

AUTOMOTIVE AXLES 

Turning the Comer 

Automotive Axles* equity sham is cuneni- 
ly quoted on the market at ^s 30, whidi 
Is three limes Its face value and the book 
value of Rs 10 per shirt. I n terms of (he 
earnings for the year 1991-92, the pricc- 
carningi ratio amounts to as high as 57 
pet cent. But this position is owing to the 
company having come out of the purvimv 
of the sick Industrial Companies (Special 
Provisions) Act, 1995 during the year ertd- 
ed March 31, 1992. when it succeeded in 
bringing down Kcumulaied losses to 
Ri 410.60 lakh and the erosion of the peak 
rset worth to less than 50 per cent. This 
was after for a third yea.* run rung the com¬ 
pany sought extension of relkf package 
with the financial insiiiutioos and banks 
which they granted, and which helped its 
bquidlty position. 

HowMT. according to the directors, the 
company faced liquidity crunch because 
of al 1 -rou(Hl increase In costs whkh it 
could not recover from customers by 
higher price rcaliiation. particularly since 
(he stringent economic measures taken by 
the government by way of credit squeezq 
upward revision in banks' lending rate and 
impofi restrictions seriously affected the 
opcratiocu of customers in the light com¬ 
mercial vehicle sector In the automobile 
industry. Besides, the change in the rupees 
etchangc value increased the burden of 
the principal amouni and interest on 
foreign exchange loan and investment by 
Rs 270 lakh for the company. The foreign 
exchange outgo on Iniereii payment was 
Rs 10.70 lakh. 

Automotive Axles, which is established 
in collaboration with Rock-well Interna¬ 
tional Corporation, USA, was still saddl¬ 
ed with problems as It completed the llih 
year and with a large accumulated loss on 

hand, ahhough, on reducing ihedendl to 

less than 50 per cent of net worth, it had 
ceased from being called a sick company. 
The const rain IS above which its LCV 
manufacturer-customers had faced are 
now become a thing of the past. But it will 
be still a long time for the company to an¬ 
nounce a dividend to ihe shareholders. 
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Others Mde the question, (he PunjMb direc(or~geneni pf police is 
free. The Punjab chief minister is equally free This freedom the 
chief minister has now decided to extend to the fiscMl arena: 
Punjab, he has declared, will not pay back a penny of its 
accumulated debt to the centre. The Punjab Mef minister is not 
fooling- He is speaking from a position of enormous strength. 


r^O. ihii lime ii ii not the miliunte who 
wtnt to like out of the Union of 
Jndie. It u the chief minUier of the state 
himself.the Beam Siofh of the famous 
Betttt Singh-K P $ Gill twosome. Come 
what may; Punjab, he has decided, will 
not meet aoy of its outstandinf debt and 
ittterest oblifittons, exceeding Bt d,000 
cipre, to the centra His government has 
made enough comrlbuiions to the nation's 
cause» it has aved the lUie from the jaws 
of secession, it can therefor^ in the chief 
minister's considered judgment, expect a 
just recompense. The suie government 
has decided what this condensation is 
going to be. From now on. it will only 
receive funds from New Ddhi, it witi not 
pay back one monel Of us pal obliiationk 

Suppose the centre demu rs. suppose i he 
union government maintains that the 
system of federal finances developed In 
this country in the course of the past few 
decades makes it imperilive for fiscal 
Rows to be a give-and*take affair, and 
Punjab too will have to repay itsoutsian* 
ding debit in the manner of other states, 
hovi^rr disagreeable that lash might turn 
out 10 be? But the chief minister obviously 
has thought things through. It is incon* 
ceivabic to him for ihe centre to have the 
temerity to differ from the point of view 
of hU goverivneni. The chief minister 
could not be more unambiguous in his at* 
tliude; he was merely, for courtesy's sake; 
infonning the centre, the question of the 
latter*! approval or disapproval was not 
really relevant. What the Punjab govern* 
ment says the rest of the nation, including 
the stokal regime at the centre, has lo 
accept. 

The Punjab chief minister’s stance, 
after all, is in conformity with the curreiM 
feeipotirik. There is no force in the court* 
try to comradia a pnpouiion or a course 
of action once Beam Singh, or his fac* 
totum KPS Oill*^r is it ihe other way 
round. Gill, or his factotum, Beam 
&ngh?—has decided to insisi upon Gill 
does not bother about the prior concur* 
rence of either the union home ministry 
dr the administration nominally functlOQ- 
ing in other stales before he sends out hU 
commandos to these nates in search of 
fugitive militants, to apprehend these 
^dKils. and shooi them down liU dogs, 
in the proem, he might be Infringini the 


country's dvil and criminal laws, and 
violaiint the commonest human rights 
enunciated in the Universal Dcclaraiion 
of Human Rjghii of the United Nations 
that were reiterated, to the accompani* 
nsent of much passion and polemics, ai 
the recently held international jamboree 
in Vienna. Others abide the question, the 
Punjab director'general of police is free. 
The Punjab chief minister b equally free. 
This freedom the chief minister has now 
decided to mtend to the fiscal arena: from 
now on. he mil only receive bounty from 
the centre, sudi bounty will go unrequited, 
Punjab will not pay back a penny of its 
accumulated central borrowingi. This b 
not a threat, but a statement refleding the 
reality of Punjab’s sueerainty. That stale 
is no longer quite a pari of the Union of 
India. 

The Punjab chief minister b ikm fool* 
ing. He is speaking from a pobiion of 
ersormous strength. \Mere some busybody 
in the ministry of Tinance in New Delhi 
to choose to make a fool of himMlf and 
suggest that Punjab’s case cannot be 
treated as 5vr grams, it must pay back in 
full, and with interest, the sums it had 
borrowed from the centre in the past like 
all other state governmentt. Beam Singh, 
rest assured, has the option of a Hinight 
and simple riposin If such were the cen* 
ire’s intention, very well, then he and his 
soulmate. Gill, would propose to with* 
draw from the scene, aiMl brmher rmliunis 
would be welmme ooce more to take om. 
The govenunmi in New Delhi, he knows, 
could not afford a recrudescence of open 
insurgency in Punjab. It was in any case 
trudging thmigh onraordiDarily difficuk 
limes. It had tM majority in parUament 
and was dependent upon the uncertain 
charities of stray characters like the 
Yumraj of Bagpat; that wretched stock¬ 
broker from Bombay has rendered slum* 
berless the ni^is of the pine minister 
himsetf; the Joint Parliamentary Commit¬ 
tee has unambiguously indicted one 
cabinet minister of malfeasance, and has 
evtn gone to the length of passing some 
snide comments on the finance minbier's 
conduct in office; it has showed t perrenc 
inieresi in the nous that mi#it be eiisiing 
between the prime minister^ son holding 
the directorship of a company and the ad* 
vanceofg hefty loan toil bya major par* 

tiapani in the famous scam As if all this 


were nor enough, the rate of mduttriat 
growth continues to be obstinately slug¬ 
gish. in some months it is actually nega* 
live: foreign investment refuses to come 
in; the government was held to high 
ridicule, and worse, over Kashmir at the 
Vienna meet. All that the government is 
curienily capable of is to drown Us sor* 
row in Coca Cola, which ii has decided 
to re-welcome in the country. In the cir¬ 
cumstances, call the Punjab chief 
minisier's decluaiion an act of blackmait, 
call it by any other fan^ name, but 
alienating the Beam Singh-Gill combine 
b simply not in order. Punjab will hence, 
with effect from the day its chief minlsis 
chooses, stop making repayments to the 
centre, hi ciiiaenry may enjoy the highes 
per capta income In the co&ntry; the state 
may have received over ihe years central 
substdies. under several heads, adding up 
to thiny or fo^iy or fifty thousand crore 
of rupees: in prosperity may be eye* 
boggling. None of these considmtions ii 
going 10 matter. Those who have will be 
exempt from meeiing their debt obliga* 
lions; only the nation’s meek will assume 
the burden of loan repaymems. If only 
you would think a while, this is in har* 
mony with the quintessential classical con¬ 
cept of natural justice. In the early state 
of nature, life was nasiy. brutish and 
short, while might was right. Chaperoned 
by Punjab, we are about to return to that 
idyllic epoch of justicb: rnight is right. 
Punjab will not. repeat not. repay its 
loans. 

The habitual worriers art in these un¬ 
quiet limes, likely to concentrate on Ar* 
tide 14 of the Constitution and the 
Duesenberry demonstration effect. Arti¬ 
cle 14 is full of outlandish notions; ah 
ciiicens. it says, are equal before the law. 
^re this to be true and all citiaens were 
to be claimed to be equal before the law, 
some fuddy*duddy of a constitutional ex* 
pen could offer the view that all sutes too 
vicre equal before the law. There could be 
some trouble in case he could not be 
prevented from approaching the Supreme 
Court with this strange inierpreratlon of 
what constitutes legality. The only saving 
gmee would be the precedent of Ayodhy& 
Ayodhya has indicated in the clearest 
possible terms that the authorities were 
nor pariiculariy keen to act according to 
the notions of legality as laid down by the 
Supreme Court. Post*Ayodhya develop* 
merits have revealed a yet more redeem¬ 
ing feature of tl>e nation’s legal system' 
the Supreme Court itself s not unduly 
disturbed if Us injunctions fall to be 
honoured by the government. Therefore, 
despite Article 14. and despite any 
judgments that might be delivered by the 
nation's highest court apropos of the iuue 
of equality before the law. the authorities 

fiiighi hg^ link difficulty in continuing 
to treat Punjab as nonpareil among ihe 
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tme%, tnd proceed ccarA>|ly. 

Thee IS. hoDvever. only pen of pro¬ 
blem. Some other implications inhere in 
ihe chief mimster's pronouncement, Pun¬ 
jab* as luck would have it. would sei an 
example once the chief minister’s threat 
is carried out. It would set an example of 
fiKal insubordination. A number of otho 
states would feel sorely tempted to get into 
the act. They would not e%vn bother about 
hiring a constitutional lawyer, or makir« 
a representation to New Delhi. Quoting 
the Punjab chief minister, they too would 
suspend remiiunces lo the centre. For 
understandable reasotu. much hero- 
worship abounds in the naghbourhood. 
Given the feats performed by its chief 
mmisler and its director-general of police, 
(he state of Punjab consiiiuies the role 
model which the other states aspire to 
emulate: what Punjab does today, every 
other state is dying to do tomorrow. How 
do you then convince the administration 
in any of these states that, as far as this 
matter of non*paynten( of the centre's 
dues was concerned, Punjab's example 
was not for emulation. However hard one 
might try to convince them the other 
states are unlikely to budge from their 
position: a leader, in cate he n truly a 
leader, must be a leader worth following 
in all seasons. 

That would give rise to a tricky situa* 
lion. Never say die though. A Iasi ditch 
effort 10 nve iIk day—and i he Now Delhi* 
ward flow of funds from the states— 
might be attempted by drawing attention 
to the special conditions obummg in 
Punjab. Thai state was held to ransom for 
years on end by hordes of wayward mili* 
lants; that state has been continuously 
subjected to fifth-column actividcs 
engineered by the intelligence agency of 
an inimical neighbouring country; Punjab 
happened to be the gnnary of the country 
accounting for roughly two-thirds of ihe 
total procurement of rice and.wheai; n 
was therefore esseniial to ireai Punjab 
somewhat dirferenily from other states; it 
might occasionally be necessary to tickle 
its ego. 

This tenor of argument could however 
prove to be hazardous in the extreme. If 
the centre had invested as much funds on 
irrigation and agriculture in other states 
as in Punyat^ t hese states too. u would be 
retorted, would have turned up huge farm 
sur^usei Besides, in no part of the coun¬ 
try is there any dearth of ingredients 
which go to Ignite economic or social 
discontent. And this is on the authority 
of Indira Candhi: with the possible excep* 
tioA of Madhya Pradesh, every other state 
belonging <o the Union of India eiiho 
flaunts a common border with a foreign 
country or looks out to the sea; it is 
ibertfoit no problem to import some tur¬ 
bulence or insurgency from outside Given 


die adtDfiofial stimuhis whkh bcMkneck 
^obalisaion is providing. U would be easy 
lor the resident populations of any of the 
other slates to do a Punjab ai the drop 
of a hai. Every siaie would like to fall in 
love with Hscal Indlsciplihe; every state 
would like (o start a good clean insurgen* 
cy. mind if H costs a few thousand 
lives each year and destabilises ihe sysiem. 
in case that would be the ideal deus ex 
inachi/te for commanding ihe centre’s 
deference. Admiration of Punjab could 
also in no tine turn into resenimem over 
the seemingly unfair advantages that state 
had been allowed to enjoy, accompanied 
by hOMiUly toward the centre which had 
gone along with these discriminaiory 
arrangemenis. 

In such an evenitaliiy. in what condi¬ 
tion would the polity discover ilselP A 
politically integrated system presupposes, 
one dares say. moral imegniy. This morali¬ 
ty cannot quite be eompanmentaliscd. An 
j^minisiraiion. sump^ by the stigma of 
unmoraJ cond uci in morsey maiierv would 
obv.iously be gravely handicapped to pre¬ 
tend to adopt a moral siand on issues af¬ 
fect mg centre-states relations too. If it 
were to make concessions to Punjab, a 
would jolly well be forced to make similv 
concessions to Mhcr slates, or otherwise 
face trouble. This trouble would perhaps 
straddle several states. Up to a point, a 
is relatively easy to put down rebellion in 
just one Slate; if four or five states were 
umulianeously on the warpath, and. in 
addition, they believed that moratiiy was 
on ihevr side, the centre could soon 


discover thkt it wai fighring a^bdorn 
batilc. 

Should we be surprised? What we are 
witnessing is hardly a variant of the 
modish vyvienu failure. The system Is not 
failing, it is being desiroyed. Once thi^ery 
and corner-cutting arc installed as the na¬ 
tion's basic philosophy, about everyone 
becomes an ac live participant in the great 
game of taking a pCH*shoi at the given 
structure: the managing direeior of the 
country's leading bank lines his pocket, 
a member of the Planning Commission 
uses his ofnee to take cuts on government 
orders, a minister ensures ihat his sons 
and $ons-in*iaw si ay very much in clover, 
and even the prime minister does not re¬ 
main outside the orbn of suspicion. The 
Beam Singhs are archetypal soldiers of 
forturK, they want io take advantage of 
the logic of Ihe siiuaiion. Sooner or later, 
others would, with full justincition, join 
thegam^ the bell would loll, boisterously, 
for all. 

We would have reached this fate in any 
case, bur globalisation, there could hardly 
beany doubt, his accelerated the process. 
A crossing between our own meanest in¬ 
stincts and the worst of the modes and 
manners of piedaiory western capiialism 
has taken place. The outcome is conduct 
denuded of the last shred of scruples, be 
It 10 the purchase of foreign guns or 
foreign peiroleum crude, in ihe administ¬ 
ration of justice or In ihe management 
of centre*<iaies relations. Such a country 
mighi still survive: ihai would be a 
miracle 
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HUMAN DEVeiOPMENT AND FAMliy STUDIES IN INDIA 
An Agenda for Research and Policy 
T S SARASWATHl and BAUIT KAUR (editors) 

This timely volume underscores the need lo develop appropriate prosrams and 
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COMMENTARY 


All the Answers 

Bfftnm Tulpule 


Though the finance ministry's document is described as a 
discussion paper', it does not raise any probiems or issues, but 
asseris the correctness of what has been done in the past (wo 
years and sets out what needs to be accomplished in (he coming 
years. The Tinance ministry has all (he answers and does not really 
need any further examination of what needs to be done and how. 


"WHY do miHions of our counirynwn 
and women who mi^raie abro4d pro* 
sper?'* asks the *diKu$$ion paper' on 
'Economic Reforms Two Wars Afier and 
(he Ihsk Ahead' put oui by the finance 
tninjsiry of ihe government of India. It 
proceeds to pve in answer to ihe ques¬ 
tion which II so simplishc that it would 
beamusini ifii were not lo misleading, 
even miachsesous. The answer, according 
to the authc^ of the paper is. "because 
the environmenis ihey go tu reward Hard 
work, erriciency. dtKiphrK and social 
responsibility". Cultivate vuch an environ¬ 
ment at home and 900 million Indians will 
enjoy the fruiis of prosperity without 
migrating That ia the brief, simple vision 
of our finance ministry. One wonders 
whai reply the uuihors of the documeni 
would give if asked. 'How come that in 
those very countries which pTovidc such 
benign environments for prosperity, 
millions and millions of their own people 
fail to prosper and have to live without 
jobs, shelter, adequate education and 
health service and without hope and why 
are their numbers rising*'* 

Bui the authors of the document do not 
eipeci such questions to be asked. In fact 
although the documeni is described as a 
'discussion paper’, it does not raise any 
problems or isues. much less doubts, but 
asserts the correctnes.s of what has been 
done in the past two years and sets out 
what needs to be accomplished in the 
coming years and how that will be k* 
complished. Judging by the tone of the 
paper, the ministry has all the answers and 
is sure of their correctness and does not 
really need any further eammalion of 
what needs lo be done and how. 

Ritual references to poverty ameliora* 
lion, improving the quality of life of our 
people, not burdening the poor with the 

costs of economic restructuring, expand* 
ing employment opportunities and social 
services like education and health at the 
primary level, facilities and inceniives to 
small and marginal farmer> and to small 
Industries and so on are strewn all over 
the document. But these clearly do not 


consiiiure the meal of the documeni: the 
meat U in the claimed achievements of the 
policies and measures adopted so far and 
to be continued in future for further 
stabilisation, globalisation and resiruc* 
luring 

The part of the document dealing with 
the past two years of economic reforms 
narrates the aeps taken and gives tables 
and charts showing the fall in the annual 
me of inflation and m the fiicaJ deficit 
of the union government, the movements 
of macro-economic indicaton. the rates 
of growth of GDP and mdminal growth, 
imports and oporis, fordgn currency 
reserves and to on. The by now familiar 
claim of impressive improvement in aB 
these paramesm is repeated and it b men* 
tioned that these results have been achiev¬ 
ed through the pobcies pursued by govern* 
men! in the torm of devaluation of the 
rupee, fiscal discipline, liberalised in¬ 
dustrial and trade policies, drastic reduc* 
non in comrob of all kinds, in customs 
duties and in direct taxes. The paper ex¬ 
presses the view that "over time, itforms 
in industry, trade and payments regime 
would promote a pattern of industriaJisa* 
lion which bboth sufTiciently Ubour*in* 
tensive and abo Internationally competi¬ 
tive'*. While ebsms regarding the prospect 
of growth and competirtveness are not 
new, it b not clear how the ‘sufTicienily 
labour-intensive' character of future in¬ 
dustrial growth is predicted, especially 
since the stress of the new indust policy 
is on import o f ad vanced technology and 
machinery and on direct foreign invest¬ 
ment (DFI) by MNCs. 

While crowing over these results, the 
paper makes only a passing reference to 
the country’s eoemal debt, without giving 
any figures of the sleep increase in it. and 
lo ihe secufiiks seam. Nor does cl giw any 
figures about i^ni closures, retrench* 
mem, amount of compensation from the 
so-called National Renewal Fund <NRP) 
during the past two years or that are ItkHy 
to come in the coming years. 

A partieuiarly bold claim made in ihe 
papei without Citing the slightest suppor¬ 


ting evidence is. "the process of deregula¬ 
tion and debuitaucratisation of ihe In¬ 
dustrial licensing system has evoked a 
strong positive response from both pro¬ 
ducers and consumers. Costs have declin¬ 
ed. uncertainty has been reduced and 
greater attention is being paid to qon* 
sumer needs, innovation and output ex¬ 
pansion. The consumer is beginning to 
reap the benefits of competition in terms 
of better quality and reasonably priced 
manufKtured products” Such official in¬ 
formation as is available, far from suppor¬ 
ting this specious claim shows that the 
production inda for manufaaured goods 
has moved up only iluggishty and, accor¬ 
ding to the paper's own admission, has 
suffered a setback during recent months 
allegedly due to ^odhya and ihe troubled 
times that have followed. The wholesale 
prices of manufacium are also still rising, 
if perhaps at a somewhat slowvr pace than 
in Ihe past. And ihe claim about consu¬ 
mers getting belter quality of manufac¬ 
tured goods is impossible lo verify. 

Outlining and justifying the policy 
relating to DPI. the paper seeks to allay 
the fean about our economic indepen¬ 
dence being swamped by M NCi by poin¬ 
ting out that * 1 hc total investment in the 
industrial sector in India in 1992*93 was 
about Rs 66,000 crore and is growing at 
about 8 per cent per year in real terms. 
Even if foitign investment were to reach 
S I billion If 1995*96 it would form less 
than 4 per ceni of uual industrial invest¬ 
ment in India. The notion that this will 
swamp our independence Is unwarranted!* 
If this b the relative magnitude of DFI 
that India hopes to get in *he next few 
years, several questions come to mind. 
When (he country's doors were thrown 
open for DFI, a figure of S 2 billion per 
year was mooted as (he likely inflow. The 
present paper itself mentions this figure 
as the targeted inflow by 299^9?. \bi even 
S f bilbon by 1995-96 is deemed optimisuc 
in the paper itself. Does this mean that 
the original quantum ofeipecied DFI hm 
turned out lo be unrealistic or that the 
new lower figure is being mentioned mere¬ 
ly to allay the fear of doubters? 

Secondly, if DFI is going to be so meas* 
ly even by 1995-96, what does one make 
4^ (he high hopes held out about DFI con- 
inbuiing to significantly fafler industrial 
growth and employment generation? 
Thirdly, if even with ah annual mvcslmenl 
in industries of the order of Rs 66,000 
cr^ and more, total employment m that 
sector remains virtually stagnant, whai 
hope IS theta that industrial growth undo 
Ihe new economic policy will create rvew 
job opportunities lo any sulstantial otent 
in the near or even medium lerm? 
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TIm piper nopputed tfitt the new 
policies, especiilty in rtliiion 19 pMtUc 
«cior enierprises. will lead to loss of jota. 
Bui this loss of jobs is viewed ts ^tem* 
porary’ and we are assured Ihoi the 
burden on ibe displaced workers will be 
minimised through compensation, reuiuv 
ing and redeployment with the use of (be 
NPP. These assurances are clearly uncoiv 
vincing. When new jobs are not seen to 
be coming up in the industrial sector in 
signiHcani numbers, to say that retrench* 
Cd workers w Jl face only temporary un* 
employment, that iheir interests will be 
adequately protected thiough payment of 
compensation or that through retraining 
they will readily find alternative jobs is. 
to say the least, hardly honest. As said 
earlier, the paper gives im information 
whatever about how many workers have 
received compensation, retraining and 
new jobs through the NBP and what b 
proyecied to be t he probable dimension of 
the task In the next few yetis. 

Besides, the question of job losses due 
to the new policy is not limited 10 the 
pubikc sector alone. In fact it is of far 
larger proport ions in the private sector in 
which, for the past many yean, employers 
have been laying off workers and closing 
down industrial units in total disregard of 
the provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
Act. Most large uniu in the private sectoc 
especially MNC>cont rolled ones, have 
tm paring down their workforce stokdily 
for the past several years through various 
devices including voluntary retirement 
with enhanced retirement benefits. 

The pan of the paper dealing with the 
policies and programmes for the imme* 
dime future Isa mia of some specific pro* 
posal and many vague and general stat^ 
meats of intentions. The specifics are in 
the nature of 'more of the same': further 
reduction In fiscal deficit, in customs 
duties on imports and in rates of income 
lax. furiher removal of controls and 
regulations, incenilves for OF 1 . reduction 
and progressive phasing out of most sub* 
sidles, reform of the finandtJ system and 
capital market. disinvesament of equity of 
pront*maklng public sector enterprises 
and closure of terminally sick ones, safe* 
ly net of NRF to workers who lose their 
jobs because of the new I nd usi rial policy, 
and so on The vague and general state* 
ments of inientions are In respect of small 
industries, public disinbulioo system, 
employment generation, agriculture In 
general and small and maigInaJ farmers 
m particular, primaiy education and 
health services and so on. Seme examples: 
‘*ihe effecthmess of the family planning 
programme will need 10 be greatly impiov* 
cd..!': ‘‘village indusines and crafts will 
need more efreciire systems of technical, 
marketing ami credit suppon..ri '‘cceaiing 
an environment in which banks will hare 


bciicr kMcmivea to lend more 10 agrkul' 
ture. sod] iAduttrks and other priority 
sectors**: “...major improvements in 
lourisa faciViles and lnfnsinKiuTe..r*: 
“furiher measures 10 attract frmign In* 
vestmem in labouf*intcnslve sectors..r: 
“small iadusiry rtecds help to overcome 
market tmperfectiom whiiA affect its ac¬ 
cess 10 cre^t. lachiidogy and marketing 
support"; “agricultural policy must also 
upgrade the quality of research and eiien* 
sion support..^Imote greater attention to 
improving rural mfrastructu re.. dme l oping 
and propagating (echnolofies for dryiand 
farmmg..!’; and “land aad tenancy reform, 
special attention 10 providing irrigation 
and other infrastructure services to small 
and marginal farmers and restoring the 
health of the rural credit system are key 
elements for enhancing the incomes and 
productivity of small farmers" 

The topics of empfoymeni and poverty 
alleviation are ditpos^ of in two brief 
paragraphs and although the question of 
empfoyment recurs at smtiI places in the 
paper, t be whole tone of the paper clearly 
shows that this is only incidental to 
various other subjects and not one with 
much importance of its own. The auihon 
are themselves not convinced by what they 
say ahcHii employment gowranon. for. 
ih^ observe ‘'nevertheless, there is a 
danger that the poorest segments of our 
society are bypassed by the virtuous cycle 
of growth in incomes and employment!' 
Fbr such people, the only hope the paper 


holds out h of IRDP and the Jawthar 
Roegar ^bjana. 

Predictably; the paper calls for a review 
of the present industrial relations legisla* 
lion arid here it U quite specific It wants 
whai it calls 'etcessive rigidiiiet' as well 
as the requirement of government ap¬ 
proval for closures and retrenchment to 
be removed. This, according to the paper, 
will provide mceniivc for InwesimeAi and 
increased employment. It Is also inge* 
niously argued thai if emplo)ers Hnd that 
once they employ a person they are not 
necessarily stuck with him for ever, they 
will have lass incentive to adopt labour* 
saving technofogies. Thus, the freedom to 
hire and fire which was circumaeribed 
through long and bluer trade union strug* 
gles and by law. Is to be restored to 
employers and that, we are asked to 
believe, will increase cmploymem. 

The excessive rigidities ciied In ihe 
paper are riothing but a myth anyway. 
Employers have found any number of 
wty% of getting round the legal provisioAS. 
including disregarding ihere altogether. 
Not filling vacancies occurring due to 
natural separailon. carrying a sufncieni* 
ly large number of casual or temporary 
employee> and such other practices are 
standard m most industries. Even in ihe 
public sector, the so-called rigidities are 
the result of managemeni inaction and 
reluctance 10 take hard decisions and 
political interference rather than of the 
legal provivions. 
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New Challenges for Bengal Left 

Piuichayat Poll Pointers 

INpanhar BhatUcharyi 

The poftents of the fourth pencheyet elections in Bengal 
merit close critical attention from both activists and academics. 
On the one hand, there are definite symptoms of a dangerous 
revival of right-wing politics; on the other, there are also growing 
prospects of a new phase of radical activism of the rural poor 


THE panchiyii system of 

Benial went through anoiNr round of 
elections on May 30. In VMest Bcnpl. the 
penchaytts are known as piUan of the 
CP1( M )*$ power*base and (h c fourt h pan • 
chayat poll under Left Fron i rule, held on 
the eve of the Lafi Front government's 
16th anniversary, was not expected to 
throw up anything unsettling m Bengal's 
settled polity In fact, with the Congress 
lying discredited and thoroughly dis¬ 
organised and the BiP threatening further 
cuts into the thinning Coi^ress support 
base, the Uft Front, particularly the 
CPI(Ml, had hoped to romp home with 
a still larger maiorily. 

But the results (Thbks I and 2) showed 
that the top four Left panics* combined 
share of gram panchayat (GP) and pan* 
chayat samiti (PS) seats had declined by 
8,07 per cent and 6.SI per cent, ihe 
CPI(M) alone losing 6.51 per cent and 
4.80 per cent, while the CongresKi) and 
BJP had improved their cespectivt post* 
tions by 3.40 per cent and 3.82 per cent 
at the GP level and by 4.34 per cent and 
1.29 per cental the PS level For the El P. 
it was the parly's first fulUscaSe inierven- 
lion in the panchayat poll and it success- 
fully edged out the RSP to occupy the 
third positional the CP level. It was only 
at the highest layer of the three-tier 
pyramid, thezillaparishads. that Ihe Left 
Front could almost retain its earlier 
relative strength, restricting the Con* 
gresaflVs gain to mere 1.71 per cent 
and preventing the BJP from making any 
inroad. 

If the poll outcome thus contained 
some dements of surprise, the other 
feature that distinguished the fourth pan* 
chayat elections from (he previous three 
rounds or from all maior electoral oier* 
cises so far under 16 yean of Uft Front 
ruk was the spate of polFrelaied violence 
which claimed more than 50 lives in dif* 
fereni incidenis in dirferent pans of (he 
state The most gruesome and widely con¬ 
demned incident took place in a village 
called Kararsda under Mernari police su- 
doe of Barddhaman district, the strongest 
rural fortress of CP](M> whemin five 


agrarian labourer aciivisis of Indian fto* 
pie's From < IPF) were hacked to death and 
another 30 smously injured in a brutal 
CPKMFled massacre on May 31. 

Evidently, even though the ckw 'perma¬ 
nent scttlemoii* in CPi(M Hlominated 
rural Bengal has not been unsettled, 
somewhere something has started going 
'wrong'. The portents of the fourth pan* 
chayat p^t of West Bengal therefore merit 
close cniical aiientioa from both gcdvuis 
and academics. 

CPUM)*S PANOtAMT PEtSPBCnVE 

CPKM) ideologuef have an easy ex¬ 
planation for the poll outcome (and also 
for the killings). The main culprit, accor¬ 
ding to the state committee of the pany. 
was an undeclared alliance between the 
Co»gress(l) and BiP which ensured that 
instead of BJP eating into Congressfl) 
votes, both gained through mutual con¬ 
nivance. Some CPI(M) leaders abo la¬ 
ment that Ihe Left From, on the other 
hand, put up a divided fight in many 
places yielding addiiiona! advantage to the 
Congress-BJP combine The party general 
secretary has however not stopped with 
(his analysis. Introducing a nov thco- 
reihaJ argurnon. Harkishen Singh Surged 
has void that n a 1 hrec-tier panchayat poll 
political trends are itfkded only at the 
highevU /ilU parishad. level where the 
CPI(M> has reumed iu strengih. The 
volini pattern at the lower levels, especial¬ 
ly at the lowest tier of gram panchayais. 
is prompted by local, non-polilkal con¬ 
siderations and hence we should not read 
anything ‘pobtical* in the GP- and PS- 
lovi poll residts. 

Such arguments, however, raise more 
questions than they answer. If the Coo- 
gress and BJP have been conniving with 
each other in matters of economic and 
foreign policies and on major domestic 
issues like Punjab and Kashmir. Assam 
and Ayodhya. (here is rw reason why this 
'ideotogtcal proximity* shotid not assume 
practical $h^ in dectoral politics especi¬ 
ally vts-o-vd (he Leh. The pant to poruScr 
is why the Left Front model is not able 


to stand up to the threat posed by 
Coflgress-BJP collusion. Moreover, it is 
not true (hai the BiP has only gained by 
colluding with the Congress or by winning 
over sections of disheartened Congress 
supporters; there is disturbing evidence of 
Ihe BJP making inroads into the Left's 
own support-base. Similarly, the CPl(M) 
cannot evade i he question of Congress(l) 
revival. It should be i maaer of Krious 
concern for ihe Left if at a omc when (he 
Congress is losing ground in the rest of 
Ihe country, is is able to improve its posi¬ 
tion tn Left-led West Bengal despite its 
discredited, demoralised, disorganised 
condition. 

As for the allegedly non-political 
character of grass roots-lml electoral 
behaviour, one wonders bow the CPI(M) 
ideologues would have responded had the 
party been able to maintain or strengthen 
Its earlrer hold- It b paienily contradic¬ 
tory to parade the panchayais as institw 
tions of grass roots democracy and to 
dismiss in the same breath the panchayat 
poll results as suiemeni.s of non-political 
narrow local preferences of the niiil 
masses. Of all insiiiutions of parliamen¬ 
tary democracy in India, the village pan- 
chayai is physically the closesi (o the elec¬ 
torate and as such its affairs are subjecied 
to a relatively high degree of transparency 
and public Krutiny. In this sense, pan- 
chiyai polls will always be informed by 
a strong local element and the refusal of 
the rural electorate to subordinate all (heir 
immediate real grievances to remote 
broader concerns cannoi be denounced as 
non-political behaviour. 

In fact, to attribute the dynamics of 
rural political life to narrow local factors 
IS to negate ihe very signiHcance of the 
count ryssde as a key arena for waging cla« 
struggle not as a modi Tied extension of 
rrsacro-level politics, but as a direct, in¬ 
dependent phenomenon with its own 
agenda and ambit. Such an approach 
akme can weaken the inertia of tmditional 
non-class ties and integrate the diverse 
local impulses of rural sodeiy into the 
larger flow of class-based Left politics. 
Negation and ne^ect of class struggle was 
a root cause of the stagnation and rren- 
tual collapse of socialism in Soviet Union. 
Today's West Bengal is no post-revolu¬ 
tionary Russia and the panchayais are no 
StTviets. but the CPUM) does display the 
same suicidal streak m its theory and pile* 
tice of panchayat raj. 

TTkis rift bet ween ihe CPl(M)’s pacichi- 
yai philosophy and ihe Marxist perspec¬ 
tive of class struggle is however no sud¬ 
den development. The rhetoric of using 
governmental power at suie or local level 
for promotion of class struggle, once a 
high point of CPI(M) propaganda, has 
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^ok$ been fiving wiy to cMitoniHii ind 
conHiiuttonAlludlacoune Themfdrm** 
tion bfochurt rtkMte^ on the «ve of the 
rcGRU pwidtiyit poll by the CPJ<M)'s doh 
ly Ben|i(> mouthpiece OanasMti pio* 
jBOfld the pincht)!! lysiem «i >Uai Bengil 
fts the most sincere realisation of the na- 
tioAtlist leade nhip’s dream of grass roots 
democracy and ruriJ des t lopmcni. Begin* 
ning with the Gandhian vision of ‘gram 
fwaraj* (village sdf*rule) to dM Nehruvian 
scheme of panchayiii raj. the brochure 
mentioned all its sources of idcologtcal* 
political inheritance and inspiration, but 
conspicuously absent were any references 
to the legendary 'lebhaga* and land mo’*' 
ment of lA^it Bengal! 

BuaEAucnATic Stagnation 

Devoid of the penpeciive of class sirug* 
gk and radical reforms, the panchtyati in 
\Mssi Bengal have been reduced to a mere 
Implementing agertcy for loutine pns^im* 
ma of rural govcrTW>ce and M^idopmeni*. 
Laclclng imagiAaiiOA lAd iAitiaiive and 
neglecting the crucial element of speedy 
Implcmcniaiion of agrarian refdrim 
through popular participation and public 
accountability, th^ have fallen prey to al 
the isioned maladies that go with bureau* 
agey. And this indictment of the pan* 
chayat system has come not from ‘ultra* 
Uft* activist! or academics but from 
R>rmer civil servants like Debabrau Ban* 
dyopadhyiy and NirmaJ Mukarji. the 
former of whom wos keenly involved in 
the formulation and implementation of 
the much*icclajmed agrarian reforms of 
West Bengal. 

In their report to iN West Bengal 
government (^he 5rtfrcsmaff. Calcutta. 
June 16 and 17. 1993 and MainstfWQm, 
June 26.1993). a shocked Bandyop^hyay 
(former union secretary for rural devd^ 
ment) and Mukarji (former union cabinet 
secretary) have pointed out that the pan* 
chayais have virtually encludcd land 


reform tttm thdr agenda. Tito report 
showed that between January 1962 and 
S ept e mber 1992 only 94,031 acres of 
injuiKtion*free vested lartd had been dis* 
iributed out of an available stock of 
3J2,799.09acRS. it which rate it would 
uke another 30 years to complete the job 
of land distribution. Meanwhile, the se 
eond and third amendments to the West 
Bengal Lnod lUforms Act have not only 
not yielded any additional amount of 
surplus agrkuliurml land, but panchayai 
records show a net reduction of 79.675.4 
acres. 

One docs not know ir and how Jyou 
Basu*t government will eaplain this land- 
scam right behind thelimelighi of modd 
land reforms, but it is interesting to note 
that of the 6.10.947.22 acres of vested 
agrkulluril land diainbuted so far in 
Benpl. as much as 6 , 20 . 21 $ acres had 
been distributed before January 1977, that 
is during the pre*Left Front, pre-pancha- 
y«i phasa And to go by the claim of 
CFI(M) poUtburo member and >Wsi 
Bengal's land and land rm^enue minister 
since 1977. the distribution of almost 6 
lakh acres had been effectively completed 
by March 1970 iuelf. that is during the 
short-lived tenure of the Uniied From 
governments of late 60i. In other words. 
16 years of stable, uninterrupted left 
Front rule has not been sUe to achieve 
even with the backing of a full-fWged 
elected panchtyat network what the 
tmstabic short-lived United Front govern¬ 
ments could do under the pressure of a 
vigorous land movemeni even without any 


panedtayati rgi apparaius. Could there be 
a moreeloQuent testimony about the red 
nature and role of panchiyati raj in 
CPKMWuied Vl%$t Bengal? 

The report also notes the petering out 
of the Barga operation since the mid-60s. 
Al the present pace, it would take another 
15 years to complete the recording of the 
sute*! still unrecorded five lakh odd 
bargadars. Moreover, recording barga or 
allotting ‘patia’ is the relaiively easier pan 
of tenancy or land reform; the challenge 
IS to enable the poor bargadar or patta- 
holder to grow into viable small farmers 
by ensuring necessary credit and infra¬ 
structural faalUies. The report observes 
that the panchayiii have as a rule not 
taken any interesi In enforcing the 3:1 
crop-sharing formula or the stipulated 
minimum wages. On the contrary, the 
authors are shocked to find an all- 
pervasive preoccupation with pompous 
central schemes like Jawahar Rotgar Vb- 
jana. funds for which are already drying 
up under ihe mfluenet of the IMFAVBin* 
spired new economic regime. 

Contrary to the CPl(M)‘s claims of ef¬ 
fective empowerment of ihe rural poor 
through the pancluyai network, the report 
finds that d^nward devolution of power 
stands arrested and power remains firmly 
entrenched in the hands of the rising mid¬ 
dle sections of rural society. Judged by the 
yardstick of direct land ownership or 
cultivation, many members of these 
middle sections may appear lo belong to 
the category of small and marginal 
farmers, but land is often a misleading 


Taki 2 Losses anoCamso* OuisitaNT pAiries in |U93 Eicitions 


Tier 

Gams in fArcrnlaar 

Loises in Perceniaie 


BJP 

Coftgll) Others C^Fl(M) 

Pb 


CPF 

Cram paochayuii 

3 92 

3.40 0.15 

651 

0.63 

051 

0.42 

PiAcharet lamiiii 

129 

4 34 0 66 

4,60 

0 70 

0.46 

0.33 

Zitia pariahads 

Nil 

171 1.07 

021 

6 75 

1.67 

0.15 
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TAiie t! Seats Won rr DimaEKT Pacties in Weer Baw^AC Papnhatai &ec riom in 1911 ano 1993 


Tier 

3bar 

Sciii 

BJP 

CiN4lll 

envf 

FB 

RSP 

CPI 

Others 

Gmm panchayaiv 

1916 

52.473 

32 

12.239 

33.834 

(.396 

1.561 

907 

2.462 



(100.001 

(0.061 

ai 331 

tM.4g) 

(2461 

(3 011 

(173) 

(4.73) 


1993 

60.965 

2J67 

16.292 

35,342 

IJ38 

r.526 

799 

3.401 



(100.001 

(3 661 

(26.731 

(57 971 

(2 031 

(2.50) 

(1.311 

(S.56) 

Plnchayai samiiis 

1986 

9.M6 

1 

IA67 

6.550 

227 

276 

117 

256 



(100.00) 

(0051 

(11311 

(71 65) 

(2491 

(303) 

(1 261 

(2J)) 


1993 

9.446* 

125 

2.)S9 

6.333 

169 

241 

90 

3)0 



(100.00) 

(1.321 

(2215) 

(67.051 

(1791 

(2 55) 

(0.951 

(3.49) 

Zilla panshada 

1944 

657 

lal 

62 

5)1 

22 

25 

7 

to 



(100.00) 


(9./f3> 

(60.62) 

(335) 

(311) 

(1.07) 

<1 52) 


1993 

455* 

ml 

*73 

526 

17 

14 

6 

17 



(100.00) 


(M 14) 

(1041) 

(2.601 

(M4) 

<0921 

(2.59) 


Notr. Figum m bnekeii indicaie pereencaiei. 'Oihen* include • few pnniesor (he Ufi From u well a* oon Freni IaN partin like ihc Kamal 
Cuha*led Forward Bloc faeiven. diiUdeni CPM greupa. $UCI and IFF 
* Still where eleeitotu have been coumirmanded and where rewlis have been withheld due to coon order hare been culuded. 
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i wWeh 1i 

tigfly cpmpottf of vIBtfO profoaonaU 

iMfint fnm taachen and shophcepen (o 
broken and tomtntuaon ifenis. a ctaai 
vd)Kh thrives on the burteonini rural ser* 
vice sector. And when the panchayats 
become synonymous with an elected 
‘popular' bureauaacy manned primarily 
by a coalition of the traditional and up* 
comint rich and middle strata of the rural 
sockty. it is not difnculi to understand 
how and why institutionalised loot and 
corruption have become an essential 
embellishment of the whole panchayat 
system. 

Behind 'Poll ViotEN(*e* 

Despite trowing ^ievances about the 
work inf of the panchayats and unmis¬ 
takable chaJlenies to the CPl<M)'s hither* 
to overwhelming electoral supremacy, the 
party still has a comfortable majority u 
all levels of the ihree*iier panchayat 
system. The level of violence witnessed in 
(he panchayat poll may therefore appear 
quite out of proportion with the real elec- 
loral siakeSi especially when wc coruidcr 
• case like Kiranda where the IPF could 
hardly be treated as a serious electoral 
threat io the CPI(M)'i wdl-entrcnched 
rural hc|emony. Moreover, the carnaie 
took place on the morrow of the polling 
day when it was well know n that the two 
IPF nominees for the OP had Hnithcd a 
dtsiant second, lagging by neariy 230 wxa 
behind thdr victorious CPI<M) rivals. 

Of course, the logK of the massacre 
becomo a bit mote comprehensible when 
«« look at the ptt*poll build-up of *icit* 
sion' in the area. Yet. even this lensioa 
tannot be etplained in sheer electoral 
lerma Even in this eleetkm, more than a 
thousand CPUM) candidates were elected 
'unopposed' from Barddhaman district, 
and but for the IPPs Yudacity' to field 
nearly 300 nominees in the dbtrki, the lal* 
ly of such unchallenged CPI(M) victories 
would have been hi^wr. Of the nearly 300 
seats IPF contested, it could win only four 
and secure second position in sonse 120 
seats. Ym in most of these 300 cases, IPF 
candidates and activisu had to withsund 
constant terror, initnudarion and physical 
attacks which uhimaidy culminaied in (he 
heinous carnage at Karanda. 

lb understand (he logic behind the 
various incidents of pdl viokoc^ we have 
10 look at the deeper social processes 
beneaih the pohtkal surtea We will then 
undostaod that boowm mu^ the culic^ 
Manusts of Viha Bei^ may try to baeush 
class struggle from their theory and pric> 
tke and pronott the panchayats as plat* 
forms of class harmony to mconcile con¬ 
flicting dau in teresu and idennttes. in iis 
own way the objective process of hiiiofy 


k itinfercuig chwi AvideMtad cowlieu. 

Here k may not be oul of place to 
observe that just as every incident takes 
on a ca^te appearance in Bihar, in West 
Bengal everything goes on ih the name of 
parlies. Almost all cases of class cemfbet 
must invariably appear here in the lorm 
of innef'parry dissidence or inter-pan y 
clashes. This is so for two reasons. One, 
over the years the CPI(M) has grown into 
an omnibus political banner housing a 
large-scale influx of the dominant interest 
groups of ruial society; and. secondly, in 
the tKer-poliiiciied* Mmosphere of >Uki 
B engal 'party pobucs' permeates virtual¬ 
ly every institution down lo the local dubs 
and puja committees. ConaequenUy; while 
on (he one hand ricry minor incident im¬ 
mediately acduites a pokiiical colour, ma¬ 
jor events of dais antagonisms aic often 
created as mcm 'family disputes* within 
or among pobiical panics. It is true that 
in developed societies, class struggle is 
ideally mediated or a rticula ted by parties 
repmcniing diverse class inteiesis, bu( 
when hostile classes share a common par¬ 
ly, (he How of class struggle gets 10 much 
mom complicated and muted. 

To return to the Karanda incident, the 
agrartan l^ouitn io questioB were all ac- 
(ivisis and supponen of CPI(M) til a few 
yean ago, wtuk inside CPI (M) itself, they 
had started opposing the dominant local 
coalition of jotedhrs and rich peasants 
who control not only ibe co-operatives 
and the devdopmemal roouiees but alio 
the local panchayat and pany apparatus 
It may br mentioned that the CPI(M) 
Bajje Sabha MP Ram Narayan Ooewuni 
and hn brothen who bdoog to (he 
neighbouring village of Kannda play a 
pivotal role in the affairs of (his region. 
Now. it vms only in the process of a grow* 
ing struggle against the ruling aUiarwe of 
vested interesis, when (he sharpness and 
intensiiy of (las antagonism outgrew the 
bonds of party allegiance thai the 
landless labourers of Karanda's 'purva 
para', (be hamlet of predominantly 
scheduled caste agrarian labourers in (be 
poor easiero end of tbe otherwiie pro¬ 
sperous village kft CPIfM) arvd opted for 
(he aJtemaiive radical Left baimer of IPF 
The panchayat poll to there was only an 
integral pan of their running baitle 
agaioA the ruliiig netus of vested inteiesu 

It was (his logk of daai strunk which 
lent purva pan its whole identity ar^ 
rendered tbe entire para into a single ol^ 
jcvi of hatred.« coounon clam Uriel, foe 
(he ruling babus of the area. This is why 
when the local CPI(M) kadership chose 
to teach a lesson to the lefaels of Karae- 
da. who had been emerging as a ctUying 
centre for the landkss poor of (he entire 
area, they chose (be form of a massacre 


nd JM Buider of ooeorno Mivldaik 
Ii is true (hat ihaDJu to its strong pany 
machinery and pr^Mganda network, the 
local CPI(M) kadership could mlsl^ a 
scciHNi of the rural poor and even utilise 
(hem as a mass cover to camounage the 
actual crime and make the whok (lung ap¬ 
pear as an utKontroUibk mass maliaiion 
against the IPPs provocative activities. 
The press, loc. initially tended to present 
(he incideni as an unfonunate clash bet¬ 
ween two scctioni of rural poor or as a 
deplortbk case of mind leu internecine 
warfare between (wo Left pinks. Bui I he 
truth could noi be suppressed for long. 

for a change, the police and civil ad¬ 
min isiniion loo described (he massacre 
as a pee-meditated one-s»de^affair. And 
in Its bid to lat the victims' enremaJ and 
provocative activiiiet. (he cceweroed tonal 
committee of the CP1(M> could poinl only 
to the former's insistence on enforcing 
a locial boycott on certain corrupt c» 
operative fuiKtionarks who had embeaf 
ed fts 3 lakh of co-operaiive funds u 
against the CPKMVs preuriptkm of a^ 
nunistrative action or such acts of knab 
chy' and 'disorder' as plucking a few fruits 
from a rich peasant's field. The dkeeming 
reader can surely find unmiiiakable pan- 
llels bet ween the Karanda canuge and (be 
November 1919 Danwv Blhta massaert 
in Anah Lok Sabha corusitmey of BiSsai 
when armed henchmen of an upper cane 
landlord had massacred a doxen pereoni 
10 iCKh a lesson to the landku dabt sup¬ 
porters of IPF for daring to eiercise (hdr 
fcanchiie—IPF had won the Arrah parlia¬ 
mentary seat in that election—or the re¬ 
cent killing of five labouring backward 
caste supporters of CPI (ML) in Chainpur 
village of CopalgiA) district for silting oa 
cots in the prcMnce of upper caste 
landlords. 

Paospccfs AND Chal LOtces 

If Karanda is any indication, rural 
Bengal ii set to enter a new phase of 
agrarian tension. Neither the CPUM)'s 
omnibus party apparaius nor the broad 
diss balarice of the ‘panchayat settkmoit' 
seems capabk of containing (he growing 
dtss antagonisffl in the West Bengal coun¬ 
tryside, especially in the ngion that has 
undergone a degree of modern capitalist 
devrlopnwnt. for any great length of lime 
Moreover, coupled with rural society's 
own intensifying tensions which (hrcaicn 
to (rip the panchayat's internal balance 

me^haniHn, ihc system will «Jsu have to 

face the dasubilistng effect of a growing 
'resource crunch* according to Ibe very 
logic of the new economic regime of 
bteralisaiion and globalisation. 

lb cover up (hii crisis and pass on its 
burden to the panchayais (hemselvcs, the 
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CPtlM) has revhvtf talk of lelf-reKam. 
seJf-fOvcrMd panchayau. Accortflni io 
the Uleft amandmcni to ihe Panchi>ai 
Act. lha panchayais are cntidftl and eir 
peeled 10 raise more and more of ibeir 
resources from wiihin by imposini levy 
and licence fee on almosi all etononuc ac* 
livUies wiihin their jurisdiction. If the 
panchayats are really to raise some resour* 
ces through this arrangefnent they will 
have 10 hit out at the dominant coalition 
of vested inieresis in the countryside 
Otherwise the panchayats will degenerate 
into direct agencies of impoverishment 
and loot of the rural poor or simply lapse 
into finandal bankruptcy. Cither way, the 
long spell of rural peace and order under 
ihe panchayMi rij dispensaiion seems to 
be drawing to a close. 

Another possible source of tension is 
the changed caste and gctvder composition 
of the panchayats. The fourth panebayat 
poll has filled a third of panebayat seats 
urith SC/ST and women represenutivts. 
This suKly marks a signifiani change in 
the pattern of base<kvel rural representa* 
tion, though it Is hardly Ukely to affect the 
composition of ofTice-bearefs or tte 
decision*makinf process at any level. But 
even if these new repiesentatives are 
denied direct accommo^tton in or access 
to the core structure and a good section 
is co-opted into the established order. tl« 
rural poor's struggle will surely benefit 
from every art iculation of their etpericnce 
and aspiration and every assertion of their 
speciHc interests and idenilties. 

One may perhaps also look forward to 
two more favourable faJI-ows. In (he post- 
green revoluiKH) phase of I ndian agricul¬ 
ture. West Bengal has attracied my little 
critical study and research. The CPlfM) 
has never tired of trumpeting its govern¬ 
ment’s refoms and developmenul achwe- 
ments. Operation Barga and panchayati 
raj have also been lauded as the pinnacle 
of progressive rural reforms within the 
limited scope o f a bourgeois set-up by i he 
US based NR I and foreign researchers. 
But as an object of research in political 
economy and related fields of social 
sciences, the agrarian scene in LeB-ruled 
West Bengal has ceased to excite resear¬ 
chers in W»t Bengal and elsewhere in 
India, particularly since (be barga and 
land distribution campaigns began to run 
0U1 of steam in (he early gOs. Hopefully, 
(heetperiences of the fourth panchayai 
poll would change this situation and en¬ 
courage a new series of critical invoiiga- 
lions into the emerging agrarian reality of 
ihbei Bengal. 

And last but not the least, the post-poll 
siiuaiton should trigger off a process of 
rethinking in all senous sect ions of Bengal 
Left. Apart from the symptoms of Con- 


•reCKil'tWftiial and Coisgre»BlP oollo- 
sioo. the dominani CPI(M) response <o 
the situation should be reason for addi¬ 
tional concern for not only the non- 
CPI(M) Left, but even ibeClP(M)’s own 
ranks and well- wishers. The CPI(MVs ag- 

C 've pursuit of hegemony which now 
ens to degenerate into what has 
come to be known as the pobiics of terror, 
something generally associated with the 
infamous 'Congress cubure*. will only cor¬ 
ner the Left and ptve the way for the 
backlash of • resurgent right. It is this 
trtitd of right resurgence which alone can 
bring even a rootless pany like the BJP 
to (he politkal forcgiound of West 
Bengal. 

Fortunately, there are also some symp- 
kMns of a broad Left convcffcnce against 
events like (he Karanda carnage. On 
June 3. (heeniiredistrici of Barddhaniiin 


otaerv^d 4 lecitf hai^ M the cdB ^ ^ 
IPF. Subsequent protest activities Hke a 
march to Writers’ Building on June 8, 
unveiling of a manyis' column at Kasmda 
on June 12 and conventions against the 
politics of termr and massacre in Calcutta 
and different district headduarten Have 
also attracted widespread support not 
only from Left forces outside the Left 
Front but also from major Front partners 
like RSP and CPI. 

The fourth panchayat poll has thus left 
Wbst Bengal at the crossroads. On the orte 
hand, there are definite symptoms of a 
dangerous revival of rightwing politics, on 
(he other hand (here are also growing pro¬ 
spects of a new phase of radical activism 
of the rural poor. Here we have again a 
juncture when perhaps we«an say (hat 
much of Irvdian future depends on which 
road Bengal chooses today. 


Centre for Research in Rural & 
Industrial Development 

2-A. Seaor 19 A. Madhya Marg, Chandigarh -160 019 (India) 

For (he past some years this Centre has been engaged in studies 
on Ethnic Conflias and Violence, populaiion dynamics, 
development of border areas and technological perspectives 
for the industrialisation of the Nonhera Region These studies 
arc multi-disciplinary and inier-dUclpUnary in approach and 
involve extensive fieldwork as well as collection and analysis 
of the necessary secondary dam. Also included in the studies 
is a programme of providing (raining to junior research s(aff 
in research methodology and for award of M.Phil and Ph.D 
Degree by arrangement with the Punjab and Punjabi 
Universities. 

In iis present programme of expansion, the Centre is looking 
for Research Investigators. Research Fellows, Senior Research 
Fellows and Associate Research Coordinators (Corresponding 
to the position of Lecturers, Senior Lecturers and Readers) In 
the revised UGC Scales. 

The Centre shall be happy to receive applications, recommen- 
daiioru and response for these posts Candidates with 
specialisation in Staiistics. Economics, Popufation Studies, 
Demography, Socioiogy and related social science disciplines 
with experience ^ inter-discif^inary research will be preferred. 

Please apply within a fortnight from the publication of this 
advertisement to the Chief Research Advisor, on the above 
address 
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[ail Patents Act and TRIPS 

Sumao Sahal 


All cxamiMtion of the differences bct^en TRIPS and the present 
patents system in India brings out clearly why adoption of the 
former will be det/imenial to research and development and 
self-reliant growth. 


IN ladit un4«r th« Pareou Act of 1970, » 
pitcni means ihe ctdusive n|ht ot (he inven¬ 
tor (0 use his invention for a partKular 
period. The bask principle UMkrljnnt the 
^nt of paienii is that the invention must 
be new and useful and capable of industrial 
application. The basic philosophy the 
Indian Patents Act b embodied in Section 13 
of the Act: 

that patents are tnnted to eneourate laven* 
lions and to secure that the inventions are 
worked In India on a commercial scale and 
to the fulleaieiieBt that is leasoaably prac* 
ticable without undue delay; 
ihai they are not (ranted merely to enable 
patentees to enyoy a monopoly for the im- 
ponaticn of a patented aniclt 
Amoni other thiitps, the.discovery of 
scienttnc principles. Inventions ln)unous to 
public health, a method of apricuhure or 
Ivrtndhtfe or (he ttettnent of htanan bon^ 
animals or plants are not considered as to* 
ventioni and (herefore are not patcniabk. 

Although not eipltdily sutad in the law. 
going by Ihe underlying obieciives of the 
Indian Menu Vt and the fact that methods 
of agriculture or horticuliure or the treat* 
ment of human brings, animals or plants ate 
not patentable, it is argued that living things 
aie not paienubla RKrefore pUni or animaJ 
varieties or biologkal processes for the pro- 
duclioci of planu or animals aiU not be con* 
sidered to be patentabln Invwtions relating 
to atomic energy are also ms patentable. 

The Indian ft tents alM makes a 

distinction between Product patents and 
Process patems. (fttents for the prodiKt 
Itself 41 opposed to the patent for the pro* 
cesa of making a product.) Only Proce ss 
pateMi can be granted for food products, 
mcdlcinea and chemicals. This means that 
only (he mettiod of production can be 
patented and not the end product. 

The genemi term of a patent is for 14 
yean. However, for certain Process patents 
used for medkine, food and drugs the term 
varies from five to sevvn yean. In addition 
the Hate can impose any condition on the 
giiM of a patent. The central government 
can use a pateoed invention in ipecific cir- 
cuflwancea wdhoui the payment of royahy. 
A patent can also be used for arpenmem or 
reecareh or imparting iasiruciioas to pwpib. 

Keeping in mind the objectives of en* 
COwiging induKrIai progrtu, and working 
of invtntionaiolndia on a commercial scale 
without undue delay, the Indian Patent Act 
haa prwUioni for Compulaory Licensing 
and Lkcnce of ItighL As already menttooed. 
a patent la given for the oduaive uae of an 
imentkoa ^ a ilnitcd penod of time. 


If wrhhin this time ihis pamied invemion 
is M used, the government can force (he 
paicnice to Ikensc the iiweation or it can 
revoke the patent on the ground of Non* 
ViOrking, 11 , Ihe patented invention has not 
been put to use In India. In the food, 
medicine and chemica] eecion. euiomairc 
Lkcnce of fti^l is granted after the mptra* 
lion of three years of petent. Tine means that 
three years after a patent has been granted 
in any of these sectors, any penoa is free (o 
use the invention without the pemlaaion of 
(he permit holder, ahhough he or the has 
to pay royally to the patent'holder. 

TV idea behind the patent tyuan was to 
encourage and maiatain a continuous flow 
of inventions. Ii was thought that with new 
pfoccsees and producu created, new and ba* 
ter products would be manufactured, leading 
(0 the etpanikie of induur> Employaicni. 
wealth and higher standards of living are 
supposed 10 be then generated. The paicnt 
lysiem was ihoefore otatad in the interest 
of the neiional economy es well as in the in* 
lertst of the inveMor. 

If one traces (he history of the inicma* 
(ional patent system, it can be seen very 
clearly that there h a definite correlation bet* 
ween the economic, technical and indttttriaf 
developQvcnt of a country and the patent 
protection granted by that country. In the 
early phases of industrial development, 
many of the industriaKsad coupiries had 
either no patent system at all or very weak 
patent systems. As (hey became more in* 
dusirialbed, they began to strengthen their 
patent systems, li is therefore necessary for 
India to build up her Industrai] and techno 
logical base before allowing a high degree 
of patent protection. 

The idea behind granting only Process 
patents for food products. chemkaJs aod 
medkiJics is to keep dowm the price of these 
Menu, as the najorhy of the Indian popula¬ 
tion is poor and docs not hme enough food 
and baisk health care Besides, a large ma< 
jorfiy of the population b dependent on 
agf^ftn^ fof sustenance and livelihood. 

Tbe iranting of Proce ss patents means 
(hat (he Indian agrkwlttua]. food and phar* 
maceutical industries have the freedom to 
find processes of manufactaic ibel are 
cheaper and suitable to Indian conditions. 
And indeed as ■ consequovee Indian medi¬ 
cines are among the cheapest in the world. 
Until (he ffiid*60s and 70s the patent law of 
many industrialised nations allowed only 
Prectt patents in the chemical and pharma- 
ceutkaJ sectors. Italy, for example allowed 
Product patcMs only in 1912. 
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STATE BANK OF BIKANER AND JAIPUR 

Abridged Balance Sheet as on 31st March* 1993 & 

* * ^ Profit and Loss Account for the year ended on 31st March* 1993 


ASOti 

Ri 

ASOH 

31.3.1992 

Rs 


YfiraididN 

314.1993 

Ri. 

Year ended oa 
314.1992 

Rs. 

CAPTTAL AND UABILfTIES 


1. INCOME 



CipitftI 

20J04W 

2040^00 

Interest earned 

3434449 

349.3449 

Retervea k Surplus 

44*tt,l9 

364949 

Other income 

604844 

51.1241 

Dqxwls 

190^77 

2540.1542 

TOTAL 

4444243 

44046.70 

Borrowiflia 

1.14MS3 

0842.15 




Other liabUitMS and 
pioviatoAS 

5,4<W,70 

S.0646AI 

D. EXPENDinjRC 


7 11 79 00 

TOTAL 

3MM3,49 

31424347 

vAUQfUvM 

MrVACM 

•fPypVPpA# 

1 17 OOR^ 

ASSETS 



^4VQMI2IA CRUCiOCiB 

Provisions and 
contingencies 

364743 

8645.95 

CMfi iM nuancea wiia 

RcKrve Bank ctf India 

5,454702 

4.17.90.16 

TOTAL 

4434243 

4.1046.70 

Balances with banka and 


1 




money at call and ihon notice 71,11«12 

4746.93 1 

Ul. PROnT 



Inveatnena 

1049,40,60 

94142.4.3 

Net Profit for the year 

104040 

9.50.00 

Advances (net of povisions) 

17*114447 

15X374647 

ProTii brought forward 

6 

6 

Fixed Aaaeta 

224440 

2IX)4.40 

1 

TOTAL 

104046 

940.06 

Olber Assets 

2474540 

2Xr4248 

IV. APPROPRIATIONS 



TOTAL 

3MM347 

314243.47 

Transfer 10 siahHcvy reserves 34440 

34740 

Continfeni liabUiiiea 

Bills for collection 

54444,11 

1,71,1146 

542A6A2 

U74044 

Tnnsfex 10 other reserves 4444O 

Transter to proposed dividend 24140 

34140 

2.9140 




Balance carried over to 

balance sheet 

6 

6 




TOTAL 

104046 

940.06 
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wortBur HMr m pnpoteo 

($) TW pfopoirt TRIPS prevents the 
irtm of cpnpulwry licences in ibe public 
interoi. 

(b> Under TRIPS no ceiling cen be piec¬ 
ed on, roytlty demanded on peienis like in 
(he l^ian Patent Act. 

(7) Importation will be treated as work¬ 
ing of i patent in the proposed TRIPS, com 
irtry to the patent philosophy in India. 

(I) TRIPS also rMTVs the burden of pro¬ 
of, Under the Indian legal system, the 
patentee has to establish a pnma facie case 
that his patent has been Infringed. Howoor. 
under TRIPS the patentee will just have to 
accuse a person or a company of patent in* 
rringement and the person or company will 
have to prove that he did not infringe the 
patent. 

The consequences of accepting the in* 
icllectual property regime demanded lit 
UATT will be greatly detrimental to 
agriculiural economies. Research and 
develofmeni will be hampered. Today scierv- 
t rtts have acees s to exchange of informaiion, 
etperience and raw materials from all over 
rhe world. For example, a scientist working 
on breeding better wheat suited for the 
alkaline soils of the UP lerni would ha%« ac* 
cess 10 all wheat varieties in the world. All 
he has to do is write to some fcleniist work* 
ing in another country and he will gei a 
packet of seeds free, for experimentation. 

Once plant varieties are protected by the 
patent! or the revised plant breeders tights, 
scientists will have to pay royalty for using 


• urwaMsu wnoiy oi 

ptouean ofany vnrisy canpot be done wiih- 
oui the payment of roi^y or a bcence ffom 
the patent holder. SimUarly. (he farmer will 
not be able to I reprove his seed varietiet Nor 
will he be allowed to produce or sell seed. 

Seed multiplication OKcpr by the peteni 
bolder will not be allowed. This means (hat 
(he farmers will not be abk to rciain their 
seeds for their personal ust They will have 
to buy freah se^ for each crop. The farmer 
will also not be able to d^olop crop vanams 
suited 10 local farming conditioM and sys* 
terns. In ^diiioA, farmen will not be allow* 
ed to sell seed to other farmerv Ibday inter* 
farmer sales account for over 60 per cent of 
the seed requirements of Indian agrkuliura 

There will be an unprecedented hike m the 
price of fenilism and medicines if Product 
patents are pren in ihesc sectors as a he ma ti*^ 
c hea p er and better adapted processes cannot 
be used. The new category of twofcriilisen 
and biopesiicides coming mcreasuigly in use 
now. and based on living organisms Uie algae, 
badena and anal piaiKs. mR abo come undB 
the purvKw of patents and pet monopolised. 

Buildini local technology capacity in bio¬ 
technology. the most dominant technology 
of today, win become very dtffictih if genetK 
resources get patented For cowrMrles liire 
India, entry mto critical branches of produc* 
hon like forsdstuffs. pharmactutrcals. 
feedstock chemicals, etc. will be seriously 
hampered, undermirung our efforts at sdf* 
rdiani growth 


Economic Reforms and Agricultural 
Policy 

Kiril Parikh 
.%lkhg Jha 
P V Srinivaaaci 


T/rough ffconomtc reforms cannot succeed mfhout agricu/iura/ 
reforms, ihe currerH reform programme />ms rreg/ected agn'eu/rufe. 
J^epofi on a seminar focusing on price po/icy and re/aM issues of 
ffadev stock and distribution po/ides; credit po/icy; and 
m5f/fuffon5> research, techno/ogy and human resource 
de>T/opment. 


TH& discussion at the seminar on 
'Agricultural Fotiey in the Contpxt of 
EMnomic Reforms' organised by the 
Indira Gandhi Institute for Developmeni 
Ilesearch. Bombay, on January 14 and IS 
bd to a surprising degree of consensus on 
a number of issues and some expected 
areas of distgreement. In either case, ihe 
tinge of rypiiaons cipressed illuminated 
the issues ittvolved. This report reflects our 
undenunding of the issues involved in 
•khcultunl polky reforms. It Is tuM the 
proceeding! of the seminar and none of 
Ihe other participants at thesemmarisio 
^ held acGOuniable tor «hai we say her& 


A number of speakers etpressed (he 
view that, in general, (he reform pro* 
gramme has neglected agrkulturc Even 
the changes in fertiliser subsidies can be 
seen is a budgetary exerciae of the cen* 
traJ government and rKM as part of a pro* 
gramme of agricubural policy reforms. If 
anything, the economic reforms made 
during the last one-and*a*htir years in¬ 
cluding fiscal managemeni of the econ<^ 
my have affected aghcuHuri"adversely. 
Plan allocaiiOA (o agriculture has been 
decreasing and Ihclc funds ait going 
to research and improvemoit in techno- 
fogy. Economic reforms emiM succeed 


vrtnout agricuKurai retorms. In parti* 
cular. reforms in induitries would be in* 
complete wiihoui reforms in agriculture. 
However, il was pointed out that while 
ecocsofflic reforms have been mainly in in* 
dust rial poJi^. ihey have also affected 
agricuhurt Agriculture is directly affected 
by reduction in fertiliser subsidies. Also 
dertgulauon of processing industries is ex* 
pected to siimulaie their growth and af¬ 
fect prices that farmers receive for their 
produce. Reduction in industrial proiec- 
tson indirectly reduces the disprotection 
of agrKultur^ As industrial pnees fall, the 
price of agricuhure increases relative to 
that of non-agriculture. I^Hcies origi* 
nating outside the agricultural sector such 
as industrial policies which affect dome* 
stk terms of trade and fiscal policies 
which afTeci real exchange rate can have 
significani influence on ihe agricultural 
sector. For example, conclusions based on 
studies of a number of developing coun¬ 
tries show tha almost three'fourths of Ihe 
tax on agriculture comes from policies 
folknfecd outside agricvllure. Jn panicubr, 
taxation due to mdusirial protection alone 
IS very large. This is also irue of India. 
This supports Ihe conventional wisdom 
that developed countries protect while 
developing countries tax iheir agriculiure. 

Even though there are millions of 
farmers behaving as prke*iaken> the agri¬ 
cultural sector is usually not allowed to 
be compel it ive. Governments often inter* 
vene in agricultural markets. Irtierveniion 
is jusiined due to several reasons. First, 
there is a time lag between sowing and 
harvesting and there is uncertainty regai* 
ding the realiaiion of agricultural output. 
A complete SCI of future markets that can 
provide insurance against al possible out¬ 
comes does not exist. Second, the income 
distribution resuliing from weather flue* 
luaiions and market force may nut be 
satisfactory. Third, food security is believ* 
ed to be important to the nation and can* 
rKH be left 10 the market, Fourih. non* 
price factors such as research and exten* 
sion and lechnologlcil improvement ate 
important for agriculiural growth. These 
are areas in which the government must 
play an active rol^ since private paniclpa- 
(ion in these activities is often much less 
than optimal. 

PREStNl Pot IC1kN 

Farmers' output or sale prices canrkot 
be fixed by linking them to cost of pro* 
duction because there is no uay of obtain¬ 
ing these figures correctly. It is nor possi* 
bic to collect data for mpuis as. unfor* 
lunately. there is no 'represenlalive' farm 

whose costs can be considered to reflect 
the cost of aQ other farms as is assumed 
in economic theory, e |. by Marshall. In 
fact, there is a growing feeling among 
farmers that removing the subsidies on in* 
puis such as water, power, fertilisers, etc, 
and allowini i hem lo receire world prices 
would make I hem beiier off. That is, in 
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ipHe of itvlni iben all ihe lobtidiw on 
iO|MU, Ihe ouipvt prket tn «uppr?Md 
10 much hdow world prices, tbm it 
amounts to ■ net taxation of farmerv 
Prim should, (betefore. be fixed at 
marhcl clearing levels for the output of 
a repccaencatnu (normal weather) year or 
at tiw mod one can tie these ^m to nor¬ 
ma] world prim Kaeptno prim artindal- 
ly low doa tM lead to social or economic 
benefits in the long run. In 9iie of smeral 
leguJaiions and price controls the desired 
ob)ective of proiccting the poor has not 
been achieved. Administered prim should 
therefore be confined to very few commo¬ 
dities. It is abo nemsary to haw marhet* 
induced shifts from foodgrains to other 
crops which pw hitter cetums artd whem 
pToduciioo can increase more This may 
create larger cmploymcni opportuniiies 
also. Shifts fiom staple to Aon*suple crops 
need not lead to rise in prices of the 
former. 

Controls on agriculture have been rest* 
rictive. repressive and otractivc. While 
concessioAi given to the industrial sector 
are called ‘incentives', they are called *tu^ 
sidiea' when given to agrkuUure. The fact 
that incentives to agriculture do work can 
be seen in (he case of Ptinjdb where the 
success of agriculture is mainly due to in- 
vtsiment in irrigation and power (amoun¬ 
ting to iwo>thirds of toul agricultural in* 
wstment). Puniab charges the lowest Oat 
rate for electricity use and 40 per cent of 
ill power supply goes to agricuhure. As 
a result, most of the tubewdb are run on 
electricity reiher (han on Aesel. 

Moreover, controls have wined agricul* 
tural growth and diversification. Divers!* 
flcailon of agriculture should not be 
prewnied through controls. For example. 
Maharashtra has monopolised all the 
IkcTMes for sugar production and much 
of Hi irrigation is used (misused?) for pro- 
dudng sugafcaA& Similarly. It is claimed 
that Punjab can outperform Gujarat rn 
milk production because of its high quali¬ 
ty of buffaloes and the good feed avaib* 
MIky. but the ceninlisation of dairy 
dMlopment and the coturol on rnilk 
prka hew prevented this from happening. 
Another example is that of molasaes. Its 
price is futed very low even though alcohol 
prim are very high. Location of sugv 
miUs is regulated and khtndsan producers 
invite no excise on molasses which the 
sugar mills do. 

Zoning and restrictions on mofement 
of grains hurt farmers in surplus states 
and consumers in deficit stales. It Is even 
iUegal for farmers to IkM more than a cer* 
tain amount of stocks, which forces them 
to sdl at prim lower than what they could 
hew otherwise realised. AgricuUuiiJ trade 
is mostly controlled as>d canalised and is 
generally geared to meeting the objectives 
of domeiiic price policy. 

Agrt><proceaiing is controlled and gene* 
rally discouraged. There has been an am¬ 
bivalent iititudeto igrO'Proceuini. Fro* 
cessed foods are consider^ luxury goods 


and tevlii'iaxaiiort TWi refirieu wmrkos 
for processed foods and dtscouragea 
dMloposent of proceaamg industry. It is 
not fully appreciated ihta processing 
benefits farmers. 

Similarly the role of private traders in 
stabilising prices is not fully appre¬ 
ciated. 1 >aders. often called pejoratively 
hoarders and speculators, ate often Warn¬ 
ed for rising prices, in particular, the edi¬ 
ble ml traders are supposed to const it uie 
a cartel to counter which National Dairy 
Dewlopmeni Board (NDDB) carries out 
open market operatiosu (and makes losss 
on It. according to a recent report). 

CMeMiiNo Issues 

The rale of growth of Indwn agriculture 
has been higher in the I9g0s as compared 
to (he 1960 b and I9?0i. Howewr. there has 
been a regioaal coaceniwiOA of (hit 
growth. For instance, m ihe 1980s West 
Bengal rworded a growth rate of 7 to 7.5 
per cent in (he gross value added in agri¬ 
culture compared lo national awrage of 
5 to 4 per cent. This agrkuliural ^owih. 
howewr, is not sustainabk because a 
plateau has almost been reached due to 
the earlier lechnologxal upgradation. But. 
plan allocation to agriculture has been 
declining and wry IHtk funds are going 
for research and improvement in 
technology 

Sources ol agricultural growth in the 
!9g0s include an maeaw in input use; the 
use of fertilisers increased two (O three 
limes compared ro the 1960s. But. there 
was a reduction in both pnvaie and pubHc 
sector invesimeni (mainly in the latter) 
wnh a fair depee of comple menianty bet • 
ween these two. Where would future 
growth come from? 

The pobey of low output price and sub¬ 
sidised inputs IS no longer sustainable The 
subsidies on food arid agricultural ac¬ 
counts now consiiiuie a significant part 
of gowrnmeni budget and it is not possi¬ 
ble for them to continue to grow as (hey 
have, wiihoui causing a serious Tiscal im¬ 
balance. On that account alone, retailw 
prices would haw to change. In addition, 
industrial liberalisaiion has changed, and 
will further change (he relative prkes of 
various industrial goods. The terms of 
trade between agriculture and non-agri- 
culture gels altered unless igncuUural 
prices adjuu. Since the bulk of our 
population depends on agriculture, a fall 
in its terms of trade can hme an undesira¬ 
ble impact on (heir welfare. Thus agricul¬ 
tural price reforms haw (o be a part of 
(he economic reform progiamme. 

The government has begun to take 
some steps to ref^m the d^itniltunl sec¬ 
tor. Subsidy has already been removed 
from phost^ufk and potassk fenilisera 
Zoning restrictions on foodgrains move¬ 
ment haw been removed. Ceriain prkes 
such as those of sugarcane molasses haw 
been decontmlkd and trade rtnnetions 
on items such as proceuad foods, fruiis 


and w f etabfci haw been l a iHw e d . How- 
ever, it was felt during the dbcusslon that 
the government should pr^iare a docu¬ 
ment setting out (he statement of objec- 
liw and design of policy so that we do not 
come up with a set of policies which are 
inconsistcni. The direction in which the 
government wants lo move should be dear 
before embarking on policy reforms. 

Three sets of issues in agricultural 
policy were discussed at the seminar con¬ 
cerning: (a) price policy and the associated 
issues of trade, stock and distribution 
policies, (b) credit policy, and (c) institu¬ 
tions. research, technology and human 
resource dewlopmeni (HRDl. We report 
on these in turn. 

I 

Pner, IVade and INalribulion 
Policy 

Price and trade policies art closely con¬ 
nected. With free trade domestic prices 
equal world prices. If domestic prices are 
to be different from world prices, an 
appropriate trade policy is needed. 
Tlse discussion cowred the following 
qucBiions; 

(a) Should India open up agricuUuril 
trade? Where is India's comparative 
advantage? 

<h) Should (he domestic ouipui prices be 
equal to world prkes? If nut, what vhould 
they be? 

(c) Is price stabilisation desirabk? How 
should such stabilisation be brought 
about? Through public stocks?* 

(d) In what sequence should input sub¬ 
sidies be reduced (or removed)’’ 

(el What is the role of non-price factors 
in agricultural development? 

(0 How effective is the public distribution 
system (PDS)? Does It reach the poor? 
How much support does it provide them? 
A degffe of seifsuffintficy b desifobte for 
$omeUopk oommo4iik& Whik there was 
a general consensus that India should 
mow closer to the world prices, some 
leservaiiom were expressed concerning (he 
speed of adjusiment. In the trade of many 
a^cullural commodities, particularly 
foodgrains. India is not a small country 
If India were to try to export Hw million 
(onnes of ricq it will depress global prices. 
On the other hand if n tries to impen (hat 
much, world price will shoot up. The total 
world trade in rice is only about 16 milUoii 
tonnes. Even in wheat, where the world 
trade is larger (around SO nallion tonnes), 
India would find (hat iis trade will affect 
world prices. Moreowr. USA and EC both 
subsidise their exports. In exporting 
cereals, k would no( be the Indian farenen 
who would be competing against the US 
farmers, but the Indian treasury agiing 
(he US treasury. 

Thus, ewn though India has a clear 
comparatiw advantage in wheat and rice 
production, as kwg as world tntk m tftae 
<ommcdttm is distomd by the hcM com- 
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itafat Mgtae^<Mtf*wm6«Ky 
ifl thcM com m o ^ttk t. Domenk prwei 
Bid trade poUor. moreovtr. have to be 
coniistau wlib the urteied setfHufn' 
CMW lawU. 

^ oiPMM| wp ^ghfuttunt fndr Mie 
ae 9 m^tor fxporter a number of atri' 
cuituroi produels:. Even though US b ■ 
maler rice oporter and e/tn though rice 
market k very tMn. it wu argued by tome 
participanie that India can export t«io 
million lonna of rke initially, and can, 
mcr time, become a ma)or exponer as the 
US withdraws from rke tra^ 

It wu, however, generally agreed that 
(here is a large scope hx exports of fruits, 
vegetables, procesud foods and c^ton. 
In^ may rma haw a comparative adwo^ 
tage in sugar. According to some parti* 
dpania India docs not have a compaiuive 
advantage in oilseeds production and the 
recent success in opanding oilseeds pr^ 
duciion has been brought about with corv 
siderabk protection. 

It wu recognised that for reasons of 
containing domestic prices ceilings on 
i^ne exports may be needed. While 
libenlising exports the fact that small 
country assumption may ndt always hold 
fior a number of eomm^iUes should be 
accounted for and, if needed, export 
queue may be imposed. If there is Indeed 
a need for a ceiling on exports, it should 
be set once generously and not raised in 
small steps. Otherwise, people should be 
free to apon. Liberalisation of agrlcul* 
tural imports Is likely to lead to a fall in 
the price of sugar and edible oils while 
liberaJitttion of exports might raise the 
price of cotton. Imports may therefore, 
for domestic price reasons, be canalised. 
Domeik prkes should be saabttmd et the 
market eiearinf kreU for the modal or 
overage yreather year te^ throuih bu/~ 
fer stocks and iradr. Fluctuations in 
neather result in fluctuations In output 
and possibly in prices. While government 
price support operations am welcome by 
farmers in years of good rainfall, they are 
awne to government intervention lo the 
market in years of poor harvest. Similarly 
coiuumers welcome government opera¬ 
tions that keep down prices but objM to 
gowrunent k tions that keep prkes from 
falling in good years. 

A large numbn of the poor are net pur* 
chasers of foodgrains. They also spei^ a 
large pan of their iitcome on food Hems 
(which have a weight of 57 per cent in 
consumer price index). They would be 
adversely afTccied if food prices increase 
more rapidly than their incomes. 

That transient food insecurity is of 
some consequence can be seen from the 
year to year variability in the estimates of 
rural poverty in India. The poverty line 
in India is defined mainly with respect to 
the abiliiy to buy 'adequate* food and so 
poverty estimates are expected to corres* 
pond cloeeiyio estimates of Incidence of 
hunger. 


food finncarilK •MroflMat shottf try 10 
ensure stahk fo^ prkes thnxi^ open* 
tioas of a buffer stock or through inter¬ 
national trade and/or provide subsidised 
food to the poor, the amount of which can 
be varied depending on the need. 

It was suggested that a buffer stock of 
11 million tonnes of foodgrains (odtrding 
the tfock needed to operate the P06) may 
be adequate to stabilise prices. 

Seliaflce on foreign trade » esseniially 
equivalent to mainiaining a buffer stock 
of foreign ochangL One may note that 
reliance on foreign trade does not Imply 
fret trade This is a separate issue 

The level a udtich prices should be 
stabilised should correspond to the price 
at which demand will equal production 
for a modal or average rainfall year. One 
can also think of sdeciing a price level 
that corresponds to some average of world 
market prices. 

Foot Mrgermg makes PDSan expensive 
way to protect the poor; an emptoymens 
guaemniee s cheme vtould be more cost- 
^fectivT. Most of the supplies of the PDS 
go to urban areas and more so to the mid* 
die income disaes. Therefore, it b debaia* 
bk as to whether ihb system should con* 
tinue in bs ptraeni form in spite of its poor 
targeting, e g, one might ask: why should 
sugar be supplied under PD$ when it is 
being bought more by richer consumers? 
It was pointed out that even in a state like 
Maharashtra, in rural areas, leu than 20 
per cent of the population makes all its 
cereals purchases from (he PDS. The bn- 
piKit value of the subsidy on cereab pro* 
vided through this system is less than 
fU 2.5 per person per 30 days. An extra 
person day of employment per family 
would provide the income support at a 
much lower cost. However, since remov* 
mg PDS b pobikally infeasibk. better 
ways of targeting have to be found such 
as esclusion of people with certain at* 
tributes (e g, irKoene lax payees, owners 
or vehicles. eic|. 

One should also consider ways to cut 
the costs of operating the PD& It was sug* 
gested (hat the Food Corporation of India 
(FCI) operations may be dismanikd and 
states be permitted to buy FoodgrairK 
from wherever they lika If consumers are 
to be subsidised then these subsidie 
should be financed out of the budget. 
About 40 per cent of agriculiural workers 
in India are labourers whose wages have 
low indexatioo and whose mcomes are 
seasonal. They oeed income support. 
Since the PDS Is poorly target^, an 
empfoyment guarantee Kheme <ECS) is 
a belter way of providing protection to 
these pcopla Thus subsidies on the PDS 
may be gradually reduced as the employ¬ 
ment schemes are expanded. 
Oetetulation and Uberaltsatton would 
provide en<ui$h tneentives tof^mers: li 
was argued that farmers do not need or 
want subsidised inputs, if they are given 
the freedom to idl anywhere in the coun- 


ing (be dupratictloa of U 0 kdkutt Ah 
icstridioM on movemeoti of agrkultural 
commoditks should be aboiiahed. (This 
was subsequently announced in the 
budget of 1995*94.) Reflrktions on 
traders' inventories should also be remov* 
ed. (Markets should be permitted to deter* 
mine prices ofcommodiike such as cottoa 
for whkh India has a comparative advan¬ 
tage.) Deregulation of all kinds is needed 
to promote diversification. This includes 
Uceiuing for processing plants, restrictkms 
on locations such as on sugar mills, price 
control on agriculiural inputs such as 
moU&ses. and decentralisaiion of dairy in¬ 
dustry. The governmeni should not have 
a procurement price but a support price 
can be fixed at some fraction of market 
equilibrium price in year of normal supp* 
ly. If taxing farmers is the objaciive then 
progressive land revenue is better than 
procurement at a low price. 

input subsidy mrntma/ wdi abo encoumge 
rfftaeni use of tesourcer. Input subsidies 
have to be greatly reduced as their con* 
unuation b fiscally unsustainable If sub¬ 
sidies have to be removed on inputs then 
the output prices will have to be freed. 
Though power subsidy (flat rite, etc) was 
appropriate in (he early stages of agrteuL 
lural devHopment. it should certainly be 
removed now for both efficiency and 
ecological reasons. Canal waier and elec* 
tridiy for irrigation are not generally 
char^ on the basil of quantity of water 
or energy used. As a result th^ become 
‘fixed costs' and farmers have no incen¬ 
tive (0 economise on their use. They 
should be charged on the basb of quan¬ 
tity used. 

Noff*prwe factors an imporiant for 
agrwvfrwBfgmwrA’ li is often argued that 
non-prke factors are more effective than 
price factors in terms of increasing output 
or realising a better income distribution. 
yte cannot expect tN centre alone to pro 
vide all the infrastructural and ether in- 
vestments needed for agricultural growth. 
These will be much more crfective if im- 
pkmenied at the local Imel. 

Among these are providon of credit, 
creation of infrastructural facilltiet and 
institutions, research and eitension and 
human resources devek^ment. Jnrest* 
meni in agriculture; including private in¬ 
vestment, has stagnated. A major reason 
for (hb is the breakdown of agricultural 
credit system. The loan ‘melas* and give 
aways of the mid-lPSOs have severely 
reduced loan lepa^nent and consequent^ 
(he availability of funds for agriculture! 
credit. Also with the low interest charged, 
sgricultunl credit is not viable Thus to 
increase agriculturaf credit, it is not 
enough to strengthen credit Institutions. 
Unless strategic constraints facing such in¬ 
stitutions are removed, the strengthening 
would be pointless. 

Some of these probkms are discussed 
in greater detail in the following section. 
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Agrienhurfl Credil and InvMtPieal 

Out of the (oul credil $upply to 
ifricullurCi 37 per ceni is provided by 
openiives. 57 per cent by commercii) 
bonks trtd the rest by regionol rvrit bonks. 
The igricuhural credit policy adopted by 
the governmeni has to some extent in¬ 
creased airu'ultural invesiment and ferti¬ 
liser use and also reduced rhe farmers' in¬ 
debtedness to moneylenders. The rural 
community's dependence on private 
moneylendeis went down from SS per cent 
in 1951 to 36 per ceni in 1991. However, 
the costs of India's credit policy have been 
enormous for the central and state g^i«rn* 
metiis as well as for financial msiiiuiioAS. 

The problems faced by the rural credit 
system can be listed as follows: 

111 There has been an erosion of credit 
discipline due to large Kale defaults, loan 
waivers, eic, and it is difficult to bring ttua 
back in a short period, 

(2) Political tampering affects bank 
autonomy. 

13) InsiHuiional constraints lead to high 
iransaciion costs. Due to the complicated 
operational procedures, borrowers incur 
high costs in obtaining formal credil and 
ofien resort to private moneylenders. 

(4) Concessional or below-market inieits 
rates imply credit rationing which results 
in high transaction costs for applicants 
Ikirgeting of credit subsidy is also poor. 
Since fdue to corruption) getting a loan 
Involves a bribe, the effective interest rate 
is high. This is a case where non-pnct ra¬ 
tioning is far inferior to price rationing, 
Credil availability is more important than 
the interest subsidy on loans. It is. rhere* 
fore, better to cut down the intercsi sub¬ 
sidy but not the volume of credii«--€oni- 
rary to the recommendations of the 
Nansimham Committee Reduction in tl* 
volume of credit would adversely affea 
private agricultural invesimeriL 
<5) Banks have been forced to assume the 
role of welfare agencies which has dis¬ 
couraged adherence to sound banking 
principles. 

(6) Since they receive concessionary 
refinance from National Bank for Agri¬ 
cultural and Rural Development 
(NABARDK the regional rural banks and 
the agricultural credit co-operatives have 
no incentive to mobilise savings. In addi¬ 
tion clients have link confidence in these 
institutions and would not like to deposit 
their savings with iheni. 

Thus reforms should focus on: 

<l) Restoring credit discipline arnong the 
rural Onancial msiiiuiions by rigorously 
implemeniing the policy of denying new 
loans to defaulters. 

<2) Allowing them to charge market deter¬ 
mined iniertsi rates. That is. give them 
freedom to charge their own interest rates 
(for viiWliiy) instead of uniform rates. 


eanrmjn thnes of dittwr. MndneoB 
sudi as crop insurance programme thoiJd 
be used rather than idying on loan 
forgiveness. 

<4) Encooraging fmancial inuitutions to 
mobiliae rural savings so that they can rely 
more on locally generated resources. 

Ill 

liMtilutiocia, R«acarrh, ledsDology 
and HRU 

Among other agricultural instiluiionv 
the importance of research and enenskM 
institutions were emphasised in the semi- 
nar. The role of government in generation 
of new tcchnolofics and iheir transfer to 
farmers is well recognised. The research 
and extension system in India is faang a 
number of challenges; 

(1) The yields of major cseab seem to 
have reached plaicaus and have been stag¬ 
nating. Particularly, dev e loyenent of high 
yield varieiie for high rainfdl areas where 
water application it not coeiirolled. has 
not seen brvakthrou^s. 

(2) Research in faming systems needs a 
much greater emphasis. 

<3)Thc growing concern foe environmemd 
sustainability would require devek^xneni 
of different technologies. 

<4) Development of private research has 
not been adequate While private seed 
companies have been active their focus 
has been limned to some high value crops. 
<5) Agrkukural eiicmion systems need to 
mpai^ their training and visit activities, 
which have been found to be effective in 
technology transfer and adoption. 

Cofisiderabk discussion focused on the 
performance of Indian agricultural 
research system. How does one measure 
performance? How does it compare with 
other countries? How does one improve 
us performance? What is the role of 
private research? DiscussioA also encom¬ 
passed (strayed into?) the general issue of 
the role of research in society. 

In evaluating Ihe performance of an 
agrkuliural research system, one should 
distinguish between evaluation of perfor¬ 
mance of scientists/ le^rchers and that 
of management. The number of publica¬ 
tions. dutions and patents obtained pro¬ 
vide a genoifly accepted, though not witiv 
oul rescrvaiiofi and coniroveny, yardstick 
(or judging ihe performance of lesearchera 
hx judging the performance of managers 
of Ihe research and euension systems 
however, increases in total factor produc¬ 
tivity growth IS the ultimate measure. 

Evaluations based on total factor prt^ 
ductiviiy have shown ^t agricultural 
research in India In the |470t was produc¬ 
tive. It also showed that investment in 
agricuhurat research in Indie was produc¬ 
tive Comparable uudiei for the I9i0i are 
not available 


Umed ardclei be ft poor iaidl* 
cdoroftbedmlopaMpftRofRtnd D. 
Chtu with far fewer. pubhcaiioM his 
^iccvn ffiuch better grpwth io yields. 

While judging the Indian agricuhural 
research system in the IMQs, one needs to 
account for a few things. Rrai of all, in 
igricullure. research is required to stay in 
the seme placo So research in I9lfii may 
have been directed to not sliding back. 
Secondly, wastage in research end research 
effort IS unavoidablfr Thirdly, agricuiiuril 
research is part of the Indian system and 
the wasuge in it cannot be iookid io isoU- 
lion from the wasuge in public systems 
in general. 

Even then, it was fell that the agricul¬ 
tural resedlch system in India needs much 
improvemcni. It is seen to be a talent 
cepulsive system. It has become stale. 
Mviyofthemperunental plou of research 
staiioiu are no longer represenutive of the 
land outside. The various all-India co¬ 
ordinated trials distribute money and 
resources too thinly. And above all. it 
lacks client orientation, farmer involve¬ 
ment or commercial motives. 

A number of suggestions were advanc¬ 
ed (0 Improve the performance of agricul¬ 
tural R and D. 

(1) Install a system of macro-assessment 
of the system's performance at different 
levels in the system. 

(2) Introduce client partjcipaiion. Fanners 
st^ld also be asked to bear a part of the 
cost of R and D, 

(3) Research agenda should sci pnoriiiei 
from the development point of view. 

(4) Not just the top management, but also 
research scientists should be involved in 
R and D planning. It may be useful to ask 
the scientists themselves to do a cost-ben^ 
fit analysis of iheir proposed research. 

(5) Move away from the emphasis on rice 
snd wheat leseardi. Much scope ousts for 
R and D in fruits, vegetaUes and other 
crops. 

(6) Location specificity of agricultural 
sa^ nolofy raq uiies research centres in dif- 
fereni agro-climatic 2 ones. 

(7) An action plan for extension should 
be a part of any research plan. 

<91 Human resource development ^ould 
give adequate alien lion lo extension and 
delivery. 

(9) Incentives should be improved for in¬ 
dividuals who deliver resuha 

While research has qualities of a public 
good and public research must play a 
leading role, private research can comple¬ 
ment ii effcctivel); paniculariy In the final 
developrrKni and oiension phase. Com- 
meraa) incentives of private research 
institutions should be exploited. Such 
research has played significant roles In 
other countries, for example, in develo 5 y 
mg fruits and vegetable exports In Chile 
and Tlirkey and India could learn from 
such experiences. 
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Bangladesh's Flood Action Plan: 
A Critique 

Pteler Cutlers 

Bdngf»dcsh*s Hood action plan of 1990 is a good examph of ihc 
unrealistic and expensive schemes that agencies like the World 
Bank have pushed on third world countries without a realistic 
appraisal of experiences within the country. 


IN I9§7 iiMj I9es Baniladesh faced ex- 
ceslive annual floods which drew broad 
international attention after the flpod- 
waters reached foreiin embassies in 
Dhaka's Gulshan area. Bangladesh's large 
donors then, after many years* neglect, got 
alarmed toihe devastations caused by ihe 
yearly floods, and sent out teams com' 
peiing to find the proper, permanent 
'solution* to prevent future flood dama* 
ges. Thus, the French governmeni under 
Mitterrand appointed a team of engineers, 
and others—Japan, the UNDP and the 
USAID—engaged their own opainaieex* 
pens to devise elaborate ttoed preven- 
tion/Hood control schemes. The iMsrId 
Bank was ultimately asked to co-ordinaie 
(he various efforts. Under its ausptces, an 
international conference was held in 
December and subseguently the 
\k^rid Bank drafted what has come to be 
known as the *F1ood Action Plan’ or FAP 
(dated May 1990). 

It it imporum to review the FAP, 
because, if executed, it will have far- 
reaching consequences for Bangladesh’s 
economy and environment. The FAP con¬ 
sists of some 26 studies and pilot schemes, 
of which 11 are considered main compo¬ 
nents arsd the remaining 15 'supportive* 
in kind. Implementation of these projects 
does not seem to have gotten very far yet, 
with conflicts of interests appearing 
within the Bangladesh bureaucracy in the 
very first, picpariiory phase, and with 
various delays in the nnalisaiion of the 
projects’ so-called *Terms of References’ 
(TERs) by foreign, 'expert* teams. (See 
Shaptn Ad nan's Floods, f^opfr and ihe 
Environment. Dhaka, July 1991.) 
Uhimately, however, the plan aims ai the 
construction of tail embankments along 
both sides of Bangladesh’s three' main 
fivers, the Ganges, Brahmaputra and 
Meghna, and the costs of such coiutruc- 
tiort would be huge: initial estimates pul 
the figure at S to 10 billion US dollars 
whkh would make the FAP the "very big* 
gest devefopmeni project in Bangladesh 
hition^’* (see ’Binh of a Mcgaproject: 
Political ^onomy of Flood Control in 
Bangladesh* by James Boyce in En- 
vironmenlai Managemini, Voi 14, No 4). 

Now, since there Is a lendeocy to erect 
• smoke-screen in order to counter the ris> 


ing criticism of the FAP. tl Is necessary to 
emphasise that the construction of tall 
embankments ii indeed the uhimaie 
essence of the pUn This Is evident both 
from the order of prioriiles within the 
Flood Acikm PUn. as drafted io 1990, as 
iho from the U 'guidini prrncipks' which 
t he Ershad reg ime drew up in preparation 
for the FAP; the principks included "safe 
conveyance of the large cross border flows 
to the Bay of Bengal" by construction of 
'*embaAkmciu$ on both sides*’ of the 
major riven. It was further re-confirmed 
ai a seminar held at Ddft University, the 
Neiherlarsds, in September 1991, where the 
Dutch re p re s entative on the FAP. Wn 
Ellen, insisted: "the belief that effective 
protection against flooding in Bangladesh 
K possible only by corntruding a system 
of embankments along aW the major 
nverv" IS the very "basis of the Flood Ac¬ 
tion PUn*’. Van Elkn leaves no doubt 
about the fact that the variety of measuics 
proposed in dte FAP should kad to "the 
confinement of all major rivers of the 
country between embankments on both 
stdes:* 

Flow or Ciitkjsm 

A number of article appeared criiicu- 
iRg thepUn iffl mediately afUr its pubUca* 
tion which undeline the fact that the op- 
position against the Flood Action Plan is 
not (he aberration of a Left wing intellec¬ 
tual alone, but Is in fact shaicd by a broad 
spectrum of Bmglarlfshi and western eco¬ 
nomists and environmer.'ii eperts, e 
also a major section of (he inicrnationaJ 
aid establishmeni. 

The American economist June Boyce 
in an article osiiiled 'Birth of a Megapro- 
jeci: Mitical Economy of Flood CoMn4 
in Bangladesh* on Environ men re/ 
fdanagemeni he lashed out in particular 
at the Fiench-proposed scheme of tall em¬ 
bankments availiBg imemak W>rld Bank 
source to back up his profound critique. 
An ankle by Laurent Zecchini in the 
French daily la Mcode. in i he wake of the 
April cyclone, mentions that mcne and 
more experts questkm the wisdom of 
building/iehabilitating 5.350 to 4.000 km 
of embank ment-strucium of the pUiined 
sue of 4.5 to 7.4 m high. The anM refers 


to French megalomania, eagmwd In Ai« 
tali's comnkni that "Our CMtury has a 
Need to Bui Id Cathedrales* otherwise the 
world will perish of boredam**. The case 
submission regardirtg the PAP to the 
'Ifticf naiional Water THbunal’, drifted by 
the San Francisco based International 
Rivers Network (April 1991) lists eight 
majoi objections against the Flood Action 
Plan, four of whkh could be termed 
'enviionmenial* ones; the document con¬ 
cludes. "Rather than providing the pro 
tcciion from cmsirophic flooding that 
the project is designed for, construction 
of high embankments would actually in¬ 
crease the risk of devastating flooding'*. 
Then, there is the mtensive review, in book 
form, by the Bangladeshi economkt, 
Shapan Adnan, entitled Fhods, People 
and the t'nvi/vnmeni, a study financed by 
NO RAD. Adnan. amongst others, ques¬ 
tions the scieniiric validity of the World 
Bank's approach. The artide ’The Rivers 
That Wbn’i be 1hmed’ by the etwironmen- 
lal journalisi Fred ^rct ( The New Seien- 
rut, April 13, 1991) extensively quota 
from the USAID-sponsored 'Ewern 
Abiers Study' which castigates plans to 
channel the riven between high embank¬ 
ments as *Vngin«eTini hubris likely to kad 
to massive waste of scarce resources**; ac¬ 
cording to ihis study, "cmbankmenis do 
not reduce flood water, but merely move 
it*',—i e. to areas closer lo the sea wheit 
people art already most exposed (o the 
risks of catastrophes. Last, but not least, 
mention should be made of the 'Report 
of the Task Force on Action Plan for 
Rood Control', drafted by a Commission 
set up under the interim government of 
resident Shahabuddm Ahmed (Rsbruary 
26.199)). The report cnikisa the fact that 
the Rood Action Plan has not been ex¬ 
posed to public debate, and insists that 
"Ihe need of public debate is still valid*'; 
It recommends a moratorium on all con¬ 
struction activities until the results of 
studies regarding the plan's socio-econo¬ 
mic and enwonmenul onpaet be available 

Amongst the various objections against 
the proposal to construct tail embank¬ 
ments, the tirsi one relates to the very 
nature of Bangladesh’s river system. First, 
these rivers belong to the very largest ones 
in the world. Ihe width of each of them 
being almost unparalleled: the Canges at 
some points n 5 lEm in width, (ha Brahma¬ 
putra 10 to 15 km. and the lower Meghna 
as much as 15 to 20 km. With these rivers 
all converging in a relatively small area, 
anybody interested in 'taming' them is 
forced to realise that they form an 'in- 
legfiied circuit' whkh can hardly be com¬ 
pared to rivers which have been tamed 
elsewhere in the world. On these groundi 
the idea that the control of the Bangla¬ 
deshi rivers can be modeUed on (hit of 
the Amerkan Mississippi (as was done In 
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ihe itlAU«r Pltfi* pwpiwd bf (he lutr* 
nuioiMl EnfiMcrtof Computf in 1964 
hAi bccA chall«fl#(d "II i> m ao of gwt 
error (o either uodemtimate or overlook 
the abeotuie differtiKe between the pro- 
cewcs of irainiiii a tin$le river and the 
proMems of wbdtiinf a lyiten of rivcfs** 
svch as Baniladesh* Search of Flood 
Mitliaiion in Baniladesh* by Arainur 
Rahman in ffood in B«nihdesh, Com* 
munlty Development Library. Dhaka. 
April 1919). 

Saroodly, the Banfladeshi river sysieni 
tt raiher youni and the rivers are Hill in 
the process of fashioning (he delta. Thus, 
the Brahmaputra as lecenily as in the laie 
iBih century followed a course toward^ the 
sea (hat was louted well to the east of its 
piaaent course When the Ibcsia. a smallo 
nver in the couniry's north, suddenly 
changed its course in the year 1787, and 
joined the Brahmaputra, the latter was 
forced to seek a nav channel: (he Jamuna 
became the river's main course towards 
the Bay of Bengal, This shift, however, 
brought the Brahmaputra into coonict 
with the Gangs which enters Bangl^eshi 
territory from the west. At ooe point, the 
Brahmaputra "threatened. almoH. to shta 
up the Ganges". And although a head-on 
confroniaiioA betwee n the two powerful 
rivers couM be avoided at the time, "the 
bailie between the Brahmaputra and the 
Ganges could not, ceasortably, be suppos* 
ed to have yti been fought lo a decisive 
flnbh!'^ In any case, the process of for* 
maiion of the dclu by the great rtvvrs is 
an ongoing one 

The Wbrld Bank's 'etperti* have derised 
claboraie schemes for flood prevention 
and flood control, without nw queuioih 
ing whether at all the basic human 
knowledge about the deltaic rivers has 
been sufTKlcnily developed. The judg¬ 
ment of the interim government's Iksk 
Force Is crystal clear: "Although in the 
Krug Mission report (19j7|, (he emphasis 
was given on bask researches on our 
riverv U is painful to note (hat the reaeardi 
work in the rdevmt fields has altogether 
been neglected. The formulation of the 
flood plan should benefit from result of 
researches rather than being based on 
presupposition" 

When (he d isaissions about the proper 
method of flood control in the then EaM 
l^kistan started in the 1930s. there was no 
unanimity of view amongst raperts as to 
what would be the proper approach. As 
the Krug Mission Report noted in 1957. 

*'OpioioBs are divided on (he merits of 

flo^ embankments. .(see Aminur 
Rahman's artide quoted earlier). Never* 
iheless, in accordance with (he proposals 
contained in the 'Master Plan*, prepared 
by the lAiernational Engineering Com* 
pany (1964). a governtnenuil body was 
formed, baptised the 'WAPOA', whose 
chief task tecamc the construction and 


maiamaMg of dyho. WAPD% b not 
vary popular among pratihtt in the 
Bengali couMryssde, because the construc¬ 
tion of embank menu has frequently 
borne negative coosequences—at times 
even the very opposite effeo of control of 
annual flooding. 

PublkaiioAs by economists and by 
organisations belonging to the Bangla¬ 
deshi peasant movemem indkaie that the 
construciion of dykes has variously led to 
artificial flooding. Hrai, given the enor¬ 
mous quantHy of siR being earned by (he 
major rivers—the total amount is an esti¬ 
mated 2.4 bUlion ion per year—, embank- 
merus often have only a temporanly 
ruhgating effect. Silt that can no longer 
be deposited in the vist floodplains is ac¬ 
cumulated on (he river beds, unless large- 
scale (and coHlyl) dredging opcniions are 
earned out. In the course of tune flood 
iMb in the nvers ris^ kading to rvnoved 
overtopping of the embankments—with 
potentially more disastrous effects than 
was the case prevrous to (he coiuiruction 
of embankments. Moreover, embank- 
menu have a 'repUccmeni affect', as was 
just ly suied i n i he Eanern Waiers Study: 
'‘Embankments do not reduce floodwatcr. 
but merely move h; eacess water that is 
conHned in the Hitam bed higher on the 
river will increase the volume and veloci* 

and perhaps the depth, of the flow ihii 
has to be mwraged in (he districts closer 
to the sea" (quoted by Fred ^arce tn The 
Rivers That Wyn*! be Tamed'. The New 
Seientisi. April I). 19911. 

In designing the 'Flood Action Plan' 
the problem of anlGcial flooding wgs 
Hmply Ignored by the Wprid Bank. TTk 
A merican ecooomisf James Boyce quotes 
from an internal audit regarding a World 
Bank-financed floodcoMrol projed which 
points at the "entraordiikary abKnce of 
formal evahiatiofts of ffoodcootrol invest- 
roents in Bangladesh after 26 years of eri' 
perience". The unit whkh itsdf is not 
responsible for eiecuiion of World Bank 
schemes, recognises there is a "coniinu- 
iog pressure for large-scale capital-inten- 
Hve lolutions' to the flood control pro¬ 
blem whett an available evidpice indicates 
that such schesaes have not been cost- 
effective ie (he past and are unlikely to be 
id the future*. One may die the imiance 
of (he right bank of the Brahmaputra, 
stretches of whkh have been ‘protecied’ 
with an embaokment to stop floodwaters 
from spilling across norlh-wesiern 
Bar^ladmh. The Brabmapuira river has 
as ^aree puu it, ‘'tafccn Uitk no«kv of 
this impediment". 

ENVtaONMENTAl CONCtaNS 

A ihiid, and perhaps decisive objection 
against the World Bank's proposed 
tcheme rebtes to the environroeni. Here. 
«e need to take account of the pmenii^ 


dHTupfWQ'Of am Mrunution progea 
whkh is ycarty pramoud by (be river 
floods, i e. (be deposhiofl of sill and the 
algae growth. But besides we need lo look 
at (he major consequences for flihertei 
The independent American invcHigator. 
Steve Minkin, has justly pointed out (hat 
"perhaps more than people In any coun¬ 
try, Bartgladesh CMuens depend on natural 
wild fisheries resources for their food and 
bvdihood". Approximately 80 percent of 
animal protein in the Bangladeshi diet 
comes from fish. Moreover, for many 
poor peasant families, fish capture is a 
crucial, secondary source of income. 

Furthermore, (he floodplaini arc a 
rebtively importani source of fieth water 
fish captures. Steve Mlnkirfs data bring 
it all out in clear terms; whereas roughly 
a quarter of (he yearly fuh capture is 
gaihercd In the open sea, ihc remaining 
thrra-fourth hails from inland frsh water 
lesources. Here, floodplains arc as tmpor- 
tani as nveis, taking up as much as SO per 
cent of the inUnd fresh water capiurcs. 
Such daia in (act form a major indlomen 
of the Wxld Bank's proposed scheme for 
flood preveruion. Tor In case embank¬ 
ments of 4 to 7 m high would be coit' 
ssructed, such would constitute a direct 
assault on the existence of millions of 
bndbss families who as said are depen¬ 
dent for (heir survival on fisbenes and 
who even without being derived of in¬ 
come from fish captures are regularly fac¬ 
ing (he threat of starvation death. 

The World Bank’s Flood Action Plan, 
of course, proposes to investigaie the en- 
vicoruneniaJ implications of embank¬ 
ment and compartmentalisarion Khemea 
Ybt the purpose is not. it seems, to assess 
whether the given schemes should be im¬ 
plemented. Ra(her, the ‘environmental 
Hudy’ will focus on how to limit environ¬ 
mental damages! 

Bangladeshi schobrs have noted that 
the traditional diversity of Bangladesh's 
aquaculture resources has already been 
draH ically red uced by emba nkments, and 
that past projects have "left scores of 
fishing villages in decay". Similar kinds 
of observations have been made by the 
Dutch envirMimental expert Van Vieraaen 
who cerrcred the theme of ‘Ecology and 
the Bangladsh Disaster’ for (be Delfl 
seminar. He has stressed ihai "many 
young fish feed in the very productive 
floodplains du ring their earieai life stag^, 
and inscsis that flood control, draining 
and irrigation schemes (FCDI) tend to in¬ 
hibit the ‘‘migration, breeding end feeding 

of fish". Not just embankments aimed at 
flood prevention, but even so-called 
'submergibleembankments’ tend tp have 
negative conacquencea, since they disturb 
the timing of spawning. Clearly, without 
a careful assessment of both (be beaeflii 
and the drtwtaaeki of aitAual floods, and 
of all the negative, environmental effects 
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of piiK Aood^laMfot MiMte, Ic 
be fdotherty tb mitittc afly nteior new. 
HindunT Ktaiei. 

Ccrttia ««item European goMemmenu 
h«%t CQcudouily refused to pankiptic in 
che ^M>rM Bank's lebeme <dU Nonveaiao 
and the Belfian governments in par* 
(icular). The Dutch hoviwer have thrown 
their weight behind the plan. As a letter 
by the Dutch minister for developmeiu ctv 
operation to the Dtndt parliament (June 
I). 1990 proudly statce. the Netherlands 
contributes to the FAP both by supply* 
ing ttpenise'. and by co^financing. along 
with Germany; the 20 th component of the 
Rood Action Plan, entitled 'Compen- 
menulaaiion Projeci*. Even if the concept 
underlying this project is not flood 
prevention, but controtled flooding, it is 
no oaggeraiion to stale, as the minister 
does, that IAP*20 which purports to 
create polders along the left and right 
banks of the Brahmaputra river con* 
siiiuies a cornerstone of the plan, as it 
helps loideologicallyjustify the whole A 
significani amount of 10 million Dutch 
guilders (roughly one*tenth of the total 
amount for 'aid* to Bangladesh in the 
1990*1991 annual budget) has been 
allocated for this 'pilot profcct’. 

ThcHigh various aspects of the tom* 
part mentalisai ion* scheme remain to be 
clarified. Bangladeshi sources ha«v 
already raised major obiections againv 
'conirolled flooding* in general, and 
against FAP *20 in particular. Orte ii the 
fact that earlier schemes for controlled 
flooding have led lo 'manmKk ecologicaJ 
disaiten*. as is true for instance for 'Beel 
Dhakatia'. a polder scheme in 
Khulna/Jcssore in the western pan of 
Bangladesh, designed by foreign Aperts' 
in the 1960s. As reported in the NORAD- 
financed iiudy ‘Floods, People and the 
Environnseni*. the natural vegetation in 
I his original ‘beel'arca has suffered and 
the growth of fisheries has been retarded 
as t consequoKe of the non*functioning 
of the polder's sluice^gaim and of the 
discharge-canal. Thus, for the last eight 
yean, the area has suffered from serious 
waiertoggins. Finally.a Bed Dhakatia Ac¬ 
tion Committee was formed last year and 
in September massive numbers of people 
deciM to breach the polder's em¬ 
bankments. Clearly, landless and land- 
poor peiaanis have experienced this 
controlled* flooding Khcme as disastrous 
to themselves and the natural 
envirmiment. 

Secondly, It is far from clear in wha 
ropcci the FA^20Conipanmentalisaiion 
'pilot' proyeci differs from earlier ex* 
perimepii In controlled flooding in 
Bangladesh. In fact, the non¬ 
governmental organisation 'Bhuapur 
Devetopmani Proieci' which is active in 
the area tUong the Brahmaputra where the 
‘pilot’ scheme Is to be mecuted daiim that 


R(^(Hs a total wane ePfOsouraai dbea 
the pra^ csumaicd to com P miHkm US 
dollars is a 'duplicaiiOB* of the 1961 
Ohaki'Karayanganj-Demra (DND) Ir* 
rigation project: "The aim of the DND 
a the lime was to become the field model 
and case audy for other fuluie projects 
for this country. The results of this pro¬ 
ject are clear-cut and the eamples seem 
more than adequate for the concepts of 
compart mcnialisaiion. Tlie effects can 
also be studied over the last 20*30 years, 
at • fraction of the coa of the Compart* 
mentalisaiion Piloi Project Wby is it im¬ 
portant to spend another 20 million 
dollan on projects that can promise little 
more than the exact same resuhi? Not 
only that, but why do the same experi* 
mem on each bank of the Jamuna?"* 
Thirdly, more than questionable is the 
claim put forward by van Ellen at the 
Delft Seminar In defence of K^P >20 ihm 
"it is an effort in building up and con* 
soUdatlng peo^s partidpstion. during 
the phase of planning and building, and 
sBo Ihereafler. during the operaifon of the 
introduced water managemem syticms". 
However, people representing the Bhuapur 
Devetopment Projm. which NOO is Sk 
live in the char villages of the Jamuna 
river, state that "there is no lecogniiion 
of substantial habitation of the calsr 
areas" in the Bank's plans, that 
these inhabitams are in danger of being 
washed away in case of orcuiion of the 
FAP. and that they have not been infono- 
ed about the compart mentalisaiion 
scheme—ki alone consulted! 

Lastly, there is every reason to take 
seriously the warning levelkd by the Htsk 
Rsree* instituicd to review the Flood Ac¬ 
tion Plan during the period of the interim 
government after the fall of the military 
regime In its report, the 1 h$k Force 
specifically refers to FAP-20. Here it 
poinit to the "inherent weaknesses" of 
polder projects aimed at controlled 
flooding. "evcD after building of 
numerous control siructuro": silting up 
of inlets and outlets, wnierlogging. 
changes in the dynamic wmwr regime, etc 
The Ihsk Force expbcitly questioned the 
idea of 'mitigating' the 'adverse effects' 
of major embankments tlwough added 
projects for Vomrolled flooding*. 

lSe Dutdi esperi connected to the 
Flood Action Plan, van Glen, claims thu 
the plan "lepresents a realistic and balanc¬ 
ed ap prooch to a long-term solmion to the 
flood-problem in Bangladeshr 1 bave 
reviewed some of the mgjor objections 
against the FAP: it praunes we under¬ 
stand the Bypigladesh river system, 
whereas in fac t the state o f human k now* 
ledge about this highly complex fiver 
system is very limited up to date. The 
Vforld Bsnk’s expensive scheme is neiiha 
based on a careful review of the history 
of discussions regarding flood control in 


Bang fo dfih , noronaiualMfoasge M inrti 
of the experiences gathered with the 
construction of embankments along the 
Brahmaputra and other rivers. Most ob¬ 
jectionably. the lAPs implementation will 
have disastrous consequences for the en¬ 
vironment; in particular if van Ellens' 
dream of 'flood prevenilon' becomes a 
reality, such will have tremendously' 
damaging effects for Bangladesh's 
agriculture and fisheries. 

Second, a sound management of water 
resources is key io ihe achievement of 
welfare for Bangladesh's population, and 
to imiiate a process of flood mitigation 
a whole series of 'non-structuial' cneasuies 
may be con sideied, such as: flood 
warning, flood insurance, the use of flood* 
resistant ricc*varieties. the planting of 
natural grasses, canes and trees, and 
perhaps. *submergible embankments'. 
However, as U Monde Dip/omofrque has 
comctly pointed out, for the majority of 
BaAgladeahi peasants the annual floods 
arc not the main headache. Instead, their 
primary source of anxiety is the economk 
eiploitation by landlords and merchants 
(hey arc subjected to: low market prices 
for their produce, sharecropprig, usurious 
interest rates and the vastly inequal 
distribution of land properry. Any flood 
mitigation programme must, therefore, 
necessarily be based upon ihe execution 
of thoroughgoing agrarian reforms. 

La^ly, it may be noted that even van 
Ellen has raised the problem of the FA P's 
"sustainability". According to his calcula¬ 
tion, the Bangladeshi national budget 
would be burdened with additional costs 
for maintenance, amounting to 0.9 billion 
US dollars. These costs, even if spread 
ovtr two decades, would present the 
peasantry with an added lax burden, 
another disastrous prospect in a country 
where many millions are daily threatened 
with famine and starvation. In terms of 
both social justice and sheer effectiveness 
it makes much more sense lo spend a frac¬ 
tion of the sum required for the execution 
of the Flood Action Plan on support to 
grass roots' orgaiusations of peasant 
women and men. i e. to organisations 
which have made the task of inipkmen- 
ling thoroughgoing agrarian reforms their 
number OIK polilicaJ priority. If organisa¬ 
tions sympathising with (he rights of 
landless peasants make a realistic assess¬ 
ment. Bangladesh need not for ever be 
prey to 'natural' disasters. 

Nolen 

1 *Repon of the Task Force on Acnon Plan for 
Flood Coniiol’ submiued to ihe Plennini 
Advisor of the interim tovcrnmeni of 
Bangladesh on February 26, 1961. 

2 'Inhabitajut of the Jsmuni Fiver Cher and 
Theit Relarionship to Curreni Flood Plan- 
lung', report submitied to the Iniernaiionil 
Wacer Tribunal by ftoben Counseller and 
Mujihgl Kuo Dulu, December 1690, 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Combining Moral Commitment with 
Pragmatism 

Ashok Mitra Commission on Education 

Asrtk Singh 

Three things stand out about the report of the E^bication Commission 
appointed by the West Bengal govemmens under the chairmanship of 
Ashok Mitra. First, except for professional education, the entire 
educational scene is surveyed and hardly anything worthydtile has been 
Ignored or left out. Second the report is not only an analysis of the 
problems, it is also "a feasible programme of educational goats and 
objectives for the short run as well as the longer time frame Finally, 
while it is informed by a certain measure of moral commitment, what 
the report has to say is utterly free of dogma; it is nothing if not 
pragmatic. 


be completed in tlx months. It must be 
said to the credit of the commiseioD that 
all that It asked tot was in additional sis 
months. It has now turned In a report 
wbjch is not only a model by itself, but is 
pediaps the beet document of its kind 
produced in recent decades. What is more, 
i t can al so be ada pted by othe r nates to suit 
their requirements. 

There is nothing porapoue or high*filutii) 
or doctrinal re about the recommenda lions. 
Each one of them it pragmatic and ia 
reJatid to the evolving situation. In its 
own worda, right at the beginning^ ll la 
staled, "The pH ortlice the commisfioit nay 
deci de suggest for the proxi ma le futu re 
will have lobe in conformity with the alms 
so at to disturb, i foot derool I sh altogether, 
the 'pecking order* of the existing sociel 
atKl economic arrange me nis*'. 

n 


I 

WHEN in Augusi 1993. the West Baigal 
fovemmeni d^ded to have tbe educe* 
tional icetM surveyed, it was a poaitive 
step forward. Not many atatestake Initla* 
tiveaoflhle kind. It wae aq ual I y gratifying 
that Aabok Mitra was aaked to head this 
eommiaaiOD. Apart from being an aca¬ 
demic of repute, he hae alao had quite 
anmeadnlDiiirative cxpeHinec aa finance 
oinlsier of that state. Tbe report submit* 
tad in Aufuat 1992 amply juetifiea the 
confidence repoeed in him. 

Three things stand out in reaped of this 
repofl. One, aprt from profeseionel edu* 
cation, the whole educational scene is 
surveyid. That Is to say, not only arc 
different levels of education (primary, 
aecoodary and uoivenity) surveyed, the 
report deale with tbe reJited isauee of 
ualverul literacy, vocational education, 
autonomy and allied ihemee. Distance 
education, supply of textbooks, the rolacf 
the public media, ibe centre-state ties, the 
eonetralni of reaourceaanda whole host of 
related iaauaa are alao analysed and dis* 
cussed. Id plain words, hardly anything 
worthwhile has been ignored or left out. 

Secondly, tbe report Is not only an analy* 
aia of the problem, it is also "a feasible 
ptogremme of educational goals and ob- 
jaetivee for the ahert run as well as tbe 
longer time fraree” Thirdly, what the re¬ 
port has to lay is uiierly free of dogma or 
anyklndofldaologicalcompulsjocis Moat 
pe^e who are familiar with the ibinking 
and writings of Aahok Mitra would have 
axpacicd some such mode of approach. On 
the contrary, his feet are nrmly planted on 


the ground. Whatever he haa lo aay ia not 
only pragmaiic, it b alao inforto^ by a 
certain measure of moral commitment 
which only some one with his background 
end outlook alone could have had. To say 
anyth! ng more on his subject should not be 
necessary. 

Though the commiaaioo consisted of 
nine person, it appears that the roaio load 
was taken by Ashok Mitra kirmelf His 
personal stamp ia to be seen ihrovghoui 
the report and it would not be too much lo 
presunie that, unlike meet such repons, he 
bas likely enough written a great deal oi it 
himself 

The terms of reference as given to the 
commission need lo be referred to; a good 
deal of tbe strength of tbe report flows 
from 1 be tasks assi gned to ii and idenii 11 ed 
at ihe initial stage. The first task was to 
review developments si nee 1977 wbea the 
CPM goverameni took over, this waa to be 
done with ^tecific reference to the irends 
of budgetary outlays and inter se allocs- 
lions. The comroission was also asked io 
review the axisiiag system of eva! iiation 
and to appraise tbe relevance of ejiisiiog 
rules and procedures. The framework of 
coal effectiveness was to he invariably 
taken Into account. Apart from reviewing 
the kind and quality of the manner in 
which financial allocatioas were trans¬ 
lated tnio acrual physical acbievemenis, 
the issues of motivaiioe and incentives 
were also to be gone ima In plain weeds, 
the terms of reference were not only pre¬ 
cise but were also on sated towards defl- 
niic objectives. 

la viewofibeheavyageQdaofwork.il 
was 100 much to expect that tbe task could 


Quite logically, the report begins with 
an overall review of work as inllially 
projected in the election mani feno of the 
Left Front. The text is quoted right in the 
beginning. The subsequent pages delln* 
ceie fairly clearly that, lo quite an extern, 
the manifesto waa implemenied. For ex* 
ample, tbe proportion of the state budget 
allocated to education In 1976*77 was 

12.89 per cent. By 1992. it had rlaen lo 

21.89 per cant. Though set i sfaclory other • 
wiae, ii is pointed out ihai, in terms of 
proportions, the allocation on primary 
educabOA is shon of whst is allocaied to 
secondary education. This is concretised 
by quoting the relevant figures. At the 
primary level, the shonfoll was of Rs 84 
crore in the non-Plan account. In terms of 
percentage, it waa 40 per ccni short of 
what ought to have been done. On second* 
ary cducatloQ. an additional sum of Rs 1.03 
crora (more than tbe national norms) waa 
spent. 

Whai nukes the situation leas thin sai- 
Isfaciory is that in ibe case of both primary 
and secondary education, as much as 95 
per cent of the total out lay goes to pay tbe 
emoluments as against 80 per cent in re* 
sped of higher education When ii comes 
10 Che growth of student numbers, during 
these years the numbers went up by 81 per 
cent at tbe primary level, 17 per cental the 
secondary level, 373 per cent at the higher 
secondary level and 60 per cent in respect 
ofenrolmeni in colleges. Each cm of the 
comparisons made puts the apodight on 
the lags which still require lo be m^e up. 
For instance. West Bengal was tbe fifth 
most lit«aie stale in 1961 and remained so 
even in 1991, 
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But puffaapu tb« moa serious leg Is ibit 
free Budday iMSls could not be ensured 
for tit children. Nor t free school dress for 
each girl stKodinf a primary school. This 
bee s grsod deal lO do with the tact of 
resources confronting thesrste. In one of 
tbe tables, for Instance, ii is stated that the 
per capita actual eipendUure ai the pri* 
mary level is the hlghesi in Kersit (^.7 
per cent), the next highest In Gujarat and 
Mabartahtra st 61.24 and 56.06 per cent 
respectively. In the case of West Bengal, 
It is only 34.4 per cent and ihii ia rtot 
pvilculaily dl fferent fron what 11P apeada, 
1 1 , 33.6 per cent. 

Clearly, (he admlnisirative and finan* 
clil itructure of the ataie Is In need of s 
drastic revamp; it is claiming a larger 
proportion of the budget than is good for 
the state. Unless >hat is done snd, sec* 
ondly. unless the Income of ihcsiaie grows 
as a whole. It would be difficult for West 
Bengal, despite a relatively more com* 
mined government than elsewhere, to find 
more funding for primary education. 

A good deal else is said about some of 
the other issues; for instsnee about the 
I ack of training In respect of^hree* fifths of 
the teachers aiKl soon. Particular attention 
it invited to the absence of any scope or 
arrsngemeni for the teaching of crafts “rel* 
evant to an essentially agrarian society**. 

To move from primary education to 
universal literacy is again logical. Here 
the commission is highly critical of iha 
stale government. 1 nsiead of laki ng i ni li a * 
live on its own, the state has kan^ upon 
thefimnclal support advanced by the union 
government and acted like a “demure 
camp-follower o( the centre”. Without 
mincing words, ibe commission observes 
that *'(Ik outlay called for ia of an insig¬ 
nificant order in the cooiext of the results 
achieved and achievable; millions are be¬ 
ing rendered literate and prospects are 
being opened up of i conieciueniial vast 
upsurge in productivity sod production”. 

In addition, ibe cMnmission goes oo to 
make cenain oiherapedfic recomnenda* 
(loos. Perhaps the moat important of them 
lathe emphaiis on post *1 i feracy programnx. 
What is suggested later by way of develop- 
meni of literacy is described here as an 
essential part of the programmes. Even if 
iba state government has to bear the ^t 
of supply of one newspaper for each read¬ 
ing centre, ii would not come to more than 
Rs 2.5 ceore per year. This is something 
which tbe Slate exebeq uer can easi i y bear. 

Twn other Itnportani recommendatione 

may also be referred to. One, in addition to 
litericy, numeracy too deserves to be 
enphasiied This skiU is importam In the 
modem worid. In this respect, the founda¬ 
tions should be made solid right from the 
beginning. Secondly, If the spread of lit¬ 


eracy becoqiei elTectIve, as i( ought to. it 
would surely inean further espansioo in 
the number of primary sd>oois. As the 
commission puis it. “Neo-Iiterates, in the 
afterglow of their induction iaio the pro¬ 
cess of learning, are I i kely to be eager t lui 
thei r chi Idreo ava i I of the educational op* 
portunhics that are (here * 

III 

Perhaps tbe strongest chapter in the 
report deals with tbe problems of second* 
ary and higher secondary education. Quite 
s number of people are concerned about 
the problems of universal literacy and 
wax eloquent oa the wbjea When it 
comes to higher education, since most 
people writing on this imue come from 
that background, (here is seldom a prob¬ 
lem. Therefore, secondary education is 
generally neglected. But not in this report. 

While conceding that the quaniiiaiivc 
expansion since IW was 'unavoidable*, 
the shift in emphasis in favour of educa¬ 
tion is s blow for equalisation of opportu¬ 
nities. That being ao, the problem of en¬ 
suring quality m state-aided schools has 
become crucial They are the ones for 
which the state is direedy responsible. 
Tbe number of private schools or English 
medium school is not all that large Unless 
thestate-aidedschotis improve in quality, 
the problem will continue to be real. 

One thing that a survey of secondary 
schools (which the Commi ssim got done) 
brought out dearly was that while 20 per 
cent of students said that the sy I labus was 
heavy and they needed private hel pby way 
of coaching, etc. about 60 per cent said 
that if they had to score well, they had no 
option exc^t to take recourse to private 
ccaching This survey has thrown up a 
number of other iotereiting findings also. 

For insiance, 25.21 per cant students 
said that teachers did not attend schools 
regularly, 28.67 per cent said that even 
when they were present, tjtey did not take 
classes. Another si goificant finding Is that 
7.6 per cent of teachers thought that the 
reform of the cxanunaiinn system was i 
crucial requirement. As to interference in 
academic affairs, 54.6 per cent of parents 
and guardians said that it was there; 12.69 
per cent said that not only was ii there, it 
was gradually inertasiog. It is a valuable 
survey and those concerned with educa¬ 
tion in other states coedd organise ^me* 
thing similar along these lines 

One qneMron ihai alwaysremains onde* 
cided in regard to secondary education is 
whether it is a lernsinal point in itself or a 
stage leading to higher education or both. 
After a good deti of discussion, tbe com* 
miuion has re-endorsed the Kothari 
commission’s concept of three simulia- 
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neous options for students—self employ¬ 
ment, vocatiotui training or pursuit of 
further general education. Which alierna- 
live is to be followed depends partly upon 
the students and partly upon the state of 
the economy. 

A question gone into in some depth Is 
the link bciweun secondary and higher 
secondary education and the role of 
vocational isaii on el this stage. Though I he 
Bhabatosh Datta Committee had recom* 
mended the locauon of these classes in 
what used to be known as imcrmeditie 
colleges, (his commission is of the view 
ihii. given the circumstances, ihe most 
feasible arrangement would be to locate 
ihcsc classes In schools, more so When it 
has been advocated, strongly that there 
should be a major shift In the outlay on 
secondary education in favour of Instira¬ 
tions located in the rural sector. 

In regard to the periodic review of cur¬ 
riculum. not only has the commission 
discussed this issue in a meaningful man¬ 
ner. it has also (in an appendix) suggested 
a draft outline of the improved curriculum 
i fl respect of nat ural a nd I i fe aci e nces. Any 
'atiffening' of the curriculum at this siege 
would have to be properly phased out. 
That is why the commission has suggested 
that pass marks for an individual subject 
as well IS the group pass marks should be 
raised, but only step by step. 

There are important recommendations 
in regard lo inspea ion of schools, in fraatru- 
dural facilities, Madrasah education, the 
study of Sanskrit/Aiabic at the school 
stage and several other crucial issues. 

Closely related to thischaptcr isanoiher 
one on technical and vocational educa¬ 
tion. While ai (he higher secondary level, 
not even 1 per cent of the atudcnisoptfor 
a vocat ional course. less than 5 per cent of 
those who apply jn tbe ITls and less than 
10 per eent in polytechnics get selected. 
When this Is seen in the context of close to 
I million children dropping out each year 
from the school system in West Bengal, 
whui has been happening is truly appall- 
ing. There is going to be no marked in¬ 
crease in the facitiiies in the near future; 
therefore, a large number of them would 
have to enter Ihe informal sector of the 
economy where there are hardly any fa- 
ciliiies for training. 

As an immediate measure, whai the 
commission has suggested is a ten-fold 
expansion of technical and vocational edu¬ 
cation; anything short of that would be 
loially inadequate liisalsosuggesfedrhat 
industry, banks and financial institutions 
be involved closely in the expansion that 
is contemplated. Along with the chapter 
on secondary education, thischaptcr is not 
only detailed and factual, it has an air of 
aulhocliy about what is proposed. 
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IV 

No other (ccoameodaciooof ibiacomm* 
jtsion has aroused more coniroveray than 
the issue of the leachiag of English at the 
school siage. li was in the early BOa that 
the state government discontinued the 
teaching of English in primary schools 
and suggested that ti be underiahen from 
Oaaa VI oowards. Those who were in 
favour of the statut quo refused lo accept 
the arggmeni that West Bengal was about 
the very last state to conform lo the pattern 
that was laid down by the Kothari com- 
mission. Tamil Nadu la the only other 
major state where English siarts before 
Oasa V. 

This issue is discussed in considerable 
detail partly also for the tauMH. »n the 
final anilyais two ntembers of com* 
mission dissented from the majority rcc* 
ommendaiion. In the course of ihisdiacua* 
Sion, the commission hos reviewed what 
the Koihah Commiaiioo had to say, the 
functional •communicative teaching ap> 
proach adopted with the help of the British 
Council, the problems encountered at the 
ground I eve I and so on. As a*comprom ise, 
Ihe commission has recommended the 
teaching of English in government and 
government •aided schools from Class V. 
proposed a different system of reaching 
and, above all. emphasised the retraining 
of something like 20.000 leKhers in the 
enft of teaching English. 

Apart from quoting ihe example of 
Bangladesh which has switched over to 
Bangia in a subs uint i v< way i n i he fields of 
administration and court work, ihe com* 
mruion has made a force fu I pi ea for dm ng 
that In West Bengal too. Whether every¬ 
body agrees withthisrecommendatronor 
not, on the whole ihe commission has 
done an od mi rabi e j ob by stay I ng c(ok to 
the ground and at the same time trying in 
evolve a consensus. 

This however is not the only recommen¬ 
dation made by ihe commission in this 
report. Most p«>^e in West Bengal, par¬ 
ticularly left parlies other than the CPM 
party in the government, have discussed 
the report as if this was ihe only recom* 
reendation made. Nothing cotJd be more 
perverse or mote self-defeating There are 
crucial problems at the school level which 
require lo be solved on an urgent basis. 
The commission has given considerable 
thought to each one of them. Apan from 
pleadi ng for greater expansion, more par¬ 
ticularly in the rural areas, strengthening 
aod diversify ingaacondary education, the 
commission's view is that a ten-fold in¬ 
crease in respect ofiechnical education is 
called for. This is something that ought lo 
have received much more a item ion than 


ba hippeoid ao far. None bowwer >a so 
blind as the one wbo refuses lo seel 


In a sense the coffimiaion is oo home 
ground when It deals with the college and 
university sector. Moat members came 
from this background. In the second chap¬ 
ter itself the cooimruion had deaoih^ 
college teaching as'‘perhaps the greatest 
coniemporary socsal lragedy^ As the com¬ 
mission puis it. students prefer “to elon¬ 
gate the phase of supposed education be¬ 
cause of the grim prospects awaiting them 
in the labour market" 

iltis being the real corneai. ibe commis¬ 
sion goes <m to note that the number of 
colleges established since I97g is 51. Out 
of them, 49 leach pass courses only, etiher 
in Aru or Commerce ur in boih. The 
commission recognises the faci that the 
"removal of the pess course is impracit* 
cable in the shori run". In other words, ihe 
number of fuctors working in its favour 
areioomanyandtocoverwhctmiog How* 
ever Ihe commission Is in favour of what 
is called 'awareness courses* like public 
health. Uteracy. environmental studies. 
C1C While I be introduction of I he semester 
system ii desirable from several points of 
view, it does not seem to be all that fea¬ 
sible. In Its opinion,there Is noaUernaiivc 
except to improve the performance of 
college leaching within the parameters 
laid down. And this brings us to the role 
of the teachers 

The moat iremediaie problem ia what 
the commiision described as “the wither¬ 
ing academic days is the scademic sys¬ 
tem" Itisanaiionalptoblemnodoubt. At 
Ihe same lime, it concerns education much 
more dircaly and ceninlly than oihcr- 
wise Wluit the comreisaioQ has asked fc. 
IS ihai the “univcrsitiea prev:'«be explic¬ 
it! y the mi ni mu m n umbcfof leachi ngdayV 
class days as distinguished from normal 
working days" 1 1 also suggests a “drastic 
reduction in vacations and holidays'' as 
also ii number of other stupa which have a 
direct hearing upon the issue 

This in turn leads to the question of 
social and acadcrnic accountabtliiy. The 
cummivsion is most cmphaiically of the 
view that three types of asessmcni have 
to be introduced; one. what is known as 
self-assessment. preferaMy twice a year, 
two, as.vevsmeni by the college principal 
in the form of an annual report and, three, 
siudeni as.vs.Mnenl of leaders. The pro¬ 
motion of teachers should depend upon 
the sum lotai of these three forms of as¬ 
sessment 

It should come as no surprise lo any one 
that this particular proposal has been 
criticised hy leachcrs’ union and several 
others, as has a somewhat differcni pro- 


poMi ai the aecDodary level—rataing the 
pass marka i a di nertut aubjecti is also the 
aggregate marks in the final count. That 
proposal too hasmci wiib resistance. Over 
the yeara. a kind of syndrome has got built 
op whereby any tnsisience upon regular 
work or good pcrformance^anything 
whidi demands hard ivork—is regarded aao 
form of academic oppression, 'nieae reac* 
Hons are a testimony to that cast of mind. 

Amongst the other issues dealt with are 
the menace of private tuitions, the need 
for training and re-training, the adminis¬ 
trative ambience in which the colleges 
tunc I ion, the need for “service conduci 
rules for all kinds of teachers, including 
college teachers", the revamping of col¬ 
lege governing bodies where the teachera 
themselves “should not constitute a nu- 
joh t> i n i ts consti tu tion “. i ran sfer of teach - 
era from one insiituiion to another and 
several such issues. In regard to each one 
of them, the approoch adopted is Irvlhright 
and in pursuii of excellence. In the 
commi ssion'sown words "li is by no means 
aguinsi the spirit of democracy to nurture 
and sustaincentresorKodcmic excellence." 

As tn the case of secondory siudcms. s 
Survey of college students and teachers 
WBA also undenaken. Though not as re¬ 
vealing. some of its findings are signifi¬ 
cant. For instance. S3.57 per cent siudcma 
said that all iCKhcra took classes regu¬ 
larly but 44.29 per cent said some leochers 
lake classes regularly. Now can both 
statements be oKrect at ihc same lima? 
Regarding help extended to siudems by 
luachcrs outside dasses, 47.49 per cent 
said that they do so readily and often, but 
4,6 per cent used ihe expression "some* 
limes". However, A.lWperceni of ihem said 
ihoi they never do so because “teachers are 
mx present in the college afier clawi hours*. 

When it comes io universiry and post- 
graduaie educailon. the commission pre¬ 
sents whai ii calls an idealised picture of 
what a university ought to be. While doing 
SO. the commission cannot overlook the 
fact that cnri^mem ina university is looked 
upm as a form of 'disilnguished unem¬ 
ployment'. 1 hc majorliy of srudenis go 
along with the deception since “the alter* 
natives offered lo them are. they Judge, 
much worse" The ncxi commem is more 
devastating: 

Ihe country's authorilics loo have done 
ihcir cost-benefit analysis; if a genre of so¬ 
cial rurbulci>cc can be kepi confined for an 
extra number of yeais within ihe four walls 
ofnso-called uni vcrsiiy.a considerable aav* 
ing or resources would take place aiitie other 
end: the creation of employmeni is (a)(eiB' 
lively a gieal deal mure capital inlenaive. 

Talking in ihis vein, the commission 
goc« on to describe ihe working of ihe 
un i vem 1 y of ('alcut la a nd i is * gargani uan 
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w Um Iti *t«f0biioo»’ work* 
in|. No wondtr quite e outnber of more 
lilemedeiu^Wi ml|r«ieibra*d mdeeiOe 
down cbcre. Coneldering ihc difficulOei 
of any kind of change, the uoiversiiiea 
have DO cbofce except to do two ihlnga; 
one ii to improve ihe quality of teaching 
and reaeirdi (o aome extent a^ the second 
Ja to learn to live with the fioandel coo* 
attalDts whidt appear to be Ineacapable. 

Any other aet of people would have tried 
to drag tbelt feet but not a cooMmsaion 
haadedbyAahokMItm. Without mindng 
worda, the conmiaaion aays that there is 
no choice except to rel i eve uni vcrai tiee of 
the burden of noderfraduatewaiDinajiona. 
A State Level Council for Undergraduate 
Rducatlon will have to be Kt up for that 
purpoae and the coatmiaaioA goes into 
detaila of how to make that body func* 
lional. While emphaaiaing excellence, the 
commiiiion also obaervea in passing that 
tenure in an academic position should be 
given “only at ihe end of five years of 
contiftuoui employment*. 

As things stand, none of these recom* 
mendations can endear the recommends* 
tiona of this commission to the teaching 
community In West E3engal or, for that 
matter, In the rest of the country. For a 
couple of decades, ihinp have been get* 
ting coarser and coarser in every sense of 
the word. Funds have been relatively easy 
to gel and there wasa mood of expectancy 
and opiimiam. But funds are now getting 
tight and tbe universities in that state, and 
also those in other states, are faced with a 
real financial crunch. If in this whole 
cycle of nnaocial squeeze, the teachers 
are asked to work harder and perform 
betieti resisiance to aucb an approach is 
more or leu Inevitable. Opcrail ngin a soft 
society as we do. many of these things are 
not so likely to get done io tbe near future. 
What the commission has shown is the 
direction in which we ought to be moving. 

Disgusted with the working of the uni* 
venitles, the commission has even gone 
to the extent of suggesting that engineer* 
ing sDd medical inslitutioos sbocid be 
detached from the universities and given 
an auTonomoua status. While it would 
certainly do good to these insiiiurions, the 
universities are likely to deteriorate fur* 
iber unless, of course, the responsibility of 
undergraduate education is taken away 
from them. 


VI 

University autonomy is one of the buzz 
words current I n politjcal discount in our 
country. As public life has become more 
and mote coarse and political ioterfarenct 
hu IncKaaed, naturally people have felt 
concamed about tbe growing encroach* 


fflefit of valvefsliy apeee both by politi* 
ciaoa and bureaucrata. 

Moat of ihis opposition has come from 
the academics and some pan of it from 
other sources, notably the press. Ouiie a 
few ouirigeoas things have been done in 
different states. Tbe cenrre has been rvla* 
tively free from (his pestilence though il 
cannot be laid that ii is altogether blame* 
leas. One favourable factor has been the 
existence of professional bodies like the 
UOC. Central Irwiiuticns have therefore 
by and large remained safe from political 
enooachment of interference in academic 
matters 

The interesting tbieg here is ihai the 
attack on uni versi ty autonom y a nd t he ri se 
of trade unionism amongst teachers have 
been two parslJel but concurrent ^tenom* 
ena. Begteu ing somewhat tentatively, trade 
unionism amongst college and university 
teachers became a powerful movement in 
the 70a. Hardly any state conceded the 
1973 scales of pay without an agitation. In 
almost each stale, tbe teachers got their 
due only afier they bad gone on strike and 
done aeveral other ihinp which need not 
have been done. Inconsequence, tbe teach* 
ers becaroe strongly unionised. 

Id Ibis background, a curious phenom* 
enon begsn to develop. Most irade unions 
of teachers posed tbe imue in such a way 
that the plea for autonomy became some 
kind of a shield to proiea their secuonal 
interests. Nobody spoke out when there 
wu undcrperformance or even a certain 
degree of ^linquency. Those weakrtesses 
were gloaaed over. But i f there was any 
mi^ehaviour by a politician or some one 
in aulbority, it was strongly restsicd. li 
wu in this eontezt that tbe West Benpl 
Commission was appointed. 

Ill iu discunioQ ^autonomy and allied 
i ssues, the cofooissiem has stayed close to 
the ground, beld firm to the gains made 
during recent decades and. at the same 
lime, not condoned under perfr^rmanoe or 
ooA*perfortuoce, Were the teachers' 
moverixot 10 also adopt the same line of 
approach, it would do so immense amount 
of good both to the teachers' movement 
•ad the academic ethos of the country. 

The commission has noted that the stale 
government's budget in West Bengal has 
expanded nearly eight times si nee 1977. Ji 
baa also noted that salaries of teachers are 
beiag paid directly from the state treasury, 
the aelectioo of teachers is regulated 
through a College Service Commission 

sped ftcell y appointed Cor the purpose end. 

ID various 04^ ways, there has been 
demociatiseiioD as well as wnic devolu¬ 
tion of functioning. 

At the same time U has been brought oui 
forcefully that the objective of excellence 
is not to be equated with any ariempi to 


enoourage privilege. To quote Its own 
words, “The demand for exodlenoe must 
not be used as surrogate for • kind of 
snobbery such as is exemplified by the 
‘navodaya*scheme."Nor is the commia* 
sion in favour of permitting the country's 
educational process to degenerate Into “a 
rwoKiass culture with the special privi* 
lege on one side of the fei>ce and those 
denied the privilege on the other". In other 
words there has to be "a framework of 
priorities in the education sphere". 

The commission is very emphatic on the 
need for loolng up the admielstration and 
academic tunciio^ngof achools and col* 
leges, Ii is equally critical of frequent 
holidays and vacations and. as already 
stated, favours i mini m um of220 worU ng 
days. If 1 hi s is to be ensu red, the I eogth of 
both the summer vacation and auiutnn 
recess would have to be cut down. Sirai* 
larly taking one day off in the week li 
opposed and col lege leac hers are asked to. 
exercise resiraimin thismattar . ITils would 
incidenially, according to the commis* 
sion. discourage the growing menace of 
private tuitions. 

After having surveyed the whole scene 
the commi ssi on more or I esa concludes as 
under. 

The govemieent dwplie oTTering the funds 
mult keepits dlstsMe. li Is however inpllcii 
here ihii acadeoic dlsclpliM hM to be sen* 
pulously EDainttined at all levels. In sdeno* 
cntic milieu, teaeben ai well as sealer siu- 
denis as also non*teacbing tmploysen have 
(he right 10 orgaftiie ihenselvea and cam* 
pai ga for iDprovemeats in (be conditions cf 
ihcir work and em ptoymeni. as (he case may 
be Aneducaihoniil insdtiitionitnalafactovy 
establish merit, agiiaiioM &iiit not be at the 
coal of instructico time. 

Th^s stsiemeni strikes the right balance, if 
one may add. 


VD 

The Ashok Miira Commission is alive 
to a!I those factors that impinge upon the 
workingof educatiorul insii tulions. Regu* 
lar paymeni of aalaries, etc. is one ingre* 
dieniof good functioningbui others ere no 
less i nporta ni. 1 n several chapters deal! ng 
wi th the selection and trai ni ng of leache rs. 
examination reform, distance educaiion. 
libraries.supply of textbooks, English me* 
dium insiiiutioAS, cram shops and help 
books, Ihe commission deals with a whole 
range of problems (hat usually gel over¬ 
looked. In each one of its recommaoda* 
tions. the commission never loses sight of 
what is actually happening and what fac¬ 
tors, positive aa wtit as negative, predis* 
pose things in a cenain direction. 

Ifthe educational aecior is to expand, as 
is unavoidable, how teachers are regarded 
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a crudti qimtioo. In view of ihe “fee* 
enl I y tail ifactory itm voentions” oow re • 
ceiv^ by ibe primary scbod teadien, Ihe 
conuniaaion is inclined (o suggest (hit the 
raiflireuffl qualificaiiona for a new entrant 
should be a graduate degree. This cannot 
be done overnight; however, the objective 
ahouJd be kept in mind. 

When it comes lorraioing, ihecomnus* 
slon is in favour of treating the distria as 
a unit. The number of people invi^ved per 
diilfict Is likely to be in the neighbourhood 
of8,000. Thaibeingso, any unit other than 
a district would create problems. What is 
more, the commission suggests that it 
should be obligatory for a teacher to un¬ 
dergo a refresher course of a month*! 
duretion at the end of every five years. 
Since quite a number of them engage in 
other jobs, this should be eaplidtiy for¬ 
bidden and rules framed accordingly. 

If the experience of the College Service 
Conmisiion is any guide, something umi- 
lar would have to be done at the lower 
level. Here again, the unit would have to 
be the district. Even the number of teach¬ 
ers to be recruited in secondary Khools 
per district is likely to be* more than a 
thousand per year. Such an arrangement 
would also take care of the problem of 
employment exchanges sending up names 
which have bee non the register for a long 
lime. Even if they are not suitable, they 
come up for consideration In preference 
to others who may be more suitable. 
There have been certain problems in the 
working of the ('ollege Service Commis* 
lion. Those are referred to and a caution is 
given against those being repeated in the 
new proposed set-up. 

lliis issue of the training of teachers IS 
gone into with a wealth of details. It issaid 
that the most alarming defldeitcy in this 
regard is that the existing arrangements 
for teacher training are "almoai irremedi¬ 
ably dated”. Further, ‘'If anything, that 
turns our teachers into utam quoists”. 
Similarly, a good deal Is said about the 
Diploma in English Language Teaching 
where too things need to be drastically 
streamlined. 

Talking of the evaluation system, the 
Tirsi thing that the commission says Is that 
the "accuracy of evaluation, there is ao 
question, depends largely on Ihe sincerity 
of leacbers”. tn the sample survey of col- 
leges sponsored by ihe cruumi ssion, 1 1 has 
been pinpointed that ^erratic marking’ is 
the most important defidcncy in the 
prese nt e val uation system. Con neoed with 
It Is (he pattern of paper setting. In order to 
change the pattern, however Ihe pattern of 
teaching too would have to change 

In the cose of the Secondary School 
Board, the commission suggests the es¬ 
tablishment of a large number of sonal 
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ofneea ao tM nou dedaioni cu be taken 
at (be local ievclraiber than at the ceairal 
level; the latter should concern itself 
maini y with paper setting and the sebedul • 
log of the eiaimnatioo lime-i^le. etc. 
When itM system is extended to the uni¬ 
versity scene, ipe same approach can be 
adopted. Bui till such lime as an under* 
greduaie council can be establisbed. the 
details cannot be gone into. The issue is 
discussed i n further detail tad a number of 
improvemenis are suggested, but no con¬ 
clusive reexmmeodation is made because, 
unless a decision in regard to such a coun- 
dl can be arrived at, everything would 
remain fluid 

Distance education ta one of the grow* 
1 ng areas and the commission supports j i. 
Rut the comm ssion does ncx go farenou^ 
so as to suggest the establishment of an 
open university in I be siaie. Instead, ii ism 
favour of making greater uu of the over 
100 'study ceora* esiablished by the 
lONOU in that suie. One wishes that the 
commission had been less tentative and 
more feeihright in this regard. This it for 
1 he reason that it is main I y i D eastern I ndia 
that distance education is lagging behind 
Tn northern and aouihera India, a large 
number of students are enrolled in this 
stream of education, and with profit. 

Perhaps a much more valuable conirl* 
buiion has been made by<tbe^ commission 
in regard to the i mporta nee attached to Ok 
orpnisaiioo of I ibraries The Kochari Com- 
mission had said that school children 

should be I Btegrated in the sysiere of pub • 
lie 1 1 brari es. Such i system has not ye i got 
going anywhere in our country extxpt 
perhaps in Kerala. Some progress has cer¬ 
tainly been made in West Bcnpl but noiio 
the extent as to become a regular fixture 
in the social and educational scene. Ac¬ 
cording 10 (N commission, the focus 
should be 00 the mtablishiDeni ofa central 
library at the block lev^ which may give 
auppon to school libraries as well as to 
reading rooms intended for neo-literates. 

Similarly. Ihe commiaaion hu projected 
the Idea that the physical facilities avail¬ 
able for school and college I ibrariessbould 
be gradually improved. Oorng further, it 
says that each school or college should 
have a trained librarian with the same 
scale of pay and allowances as are avail¬ 
able to teachers. Perhaps thii is for first 
lime that any comnusstoo has advocated 
iheappoinimcoi ofa trained and full lime 
librarian even in a school library. 

The supply of textbooks lo children and 
related problems are gone into in a de¬ 
tailed manner. In a tentative sort of way, 
ibc idea of the state textbook corporation 
has also been mooted more or less on the 
Maharashtra model. Unfortunately, since 
I he report was suhmi tied, i he M aha rashira 


model has been foukd guilty of oorrupt 
pracileaa and it would be quite a problem 
ra devise a suitable otraciure lo attain it It 
is recognised (bat (he public sector men¬ 
tality is a factor to be reckoned with. At 
tbe same time, something has tobc doite to 
improve Ihe system of the availability of 
textbooks. In any case ii may not be a bad 
idea, as suggested, to get such a body 
registered under the S6cieiies Registra¬ 
tion Act ts also the Public Trust Act. 

The spread of what t be commitaion calls 
"a bustneu cult instilutloo wi ih an eye on 
unconscionable profit-nuking" la also 
laken oote of This is said with reference 
to the widespread phenomenon of private 
tuitions. In regard to the former, It fa said 
that "Ihe commission, leu It be misunder¬ 
stood, would like to reiterate that at long 
as instruaioA through the medium of En¬ 
glish does not offend against our culture! 
identity and docs not interfere with (he 
suie govcrnmcni’s general prograremei' 
of introducing the mother longue as the 
principal medium of inairuction ai pri¬ 
mary and secondary levels, one need not 
pick up a quarrel with it". 

As to the Jailer, the commission feels 
(hai the most helpful way of conirolling 
the menace of private tuitions would be, 
one. to ensure that teachers perform better 
in the classroom and. Kcondly, "cffcalve 
socle] mobilisatiiM)". There is ilsoa role 
for legisletion It should be specifically 
laid down in (he terms end conditions of 
service Of leechers Ihii private tuitions 
would not be permitted. 

In order to improve the functioning of 
educational institutions, the commission 
afHrms thai "Strict enforcement of alien- 
dance on the pan of teachers and monitor¬ 
ing the nature of contents of teaching in 
insiiiutions at all levela" Is essential. The 
example of the Indian Statistical Institute 
is quoted where every member of the 
academic staff, including the director, 
records the time of his arrival and depar¬ 
ture. There is nothing infra dig about such 
a proposal and it needs lobe implemented. 

Once academic standards in the aided 
institutions improve, the stale government 
would have the bulk of the community 
rallying behind it. It would then be in a 
position to go down heavily cm educa¬ 
tional profiteers and acadenitcdelinquenU. 

Vlll 

It is a measure of the clear-sightedoess 
of the commission's Ihinkinc thil a chap¬ 
ter is devoted to (he role of the public 
media. Tbe reason is simple. Ibc media 
has penetrated social life toaucb an extent 
that, as the commission puts it, the whole 
society has been shaken to its roots and the 
educaiir^nal sources can hardly be "lie- 
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lifotf frott the^nwooM ki Ift noiioA* 

Om cOM^uence of ihi • devdop- 

aeni it the shrinking opportunities for in 
uftdersisnding of “ihe structure of Isn- 
gusge or the niTSteries of grsmmsr". Wide* 
spreed populsri ty of' comi a' hss effected 
the faculiy of concentniion of the young 
people. Above at), “the hinterland of the 
child's lAind it thus in danger of being 
I aid to waste. It is rw longer eve n a tabuia 
rasas it it already either full of junk or 
responsive only loirivialitiet". 

Privatitationof the nwdit It, even in the 
heti of circumstanceti i partial answer to 
the problem. The media has to be used for 
educational objectives. But how precisely 
this has to be dofie Is something that has 
divided peopleinalmosteverycouniry.lt 
Is a challenge to Indian thinkers and 
policy-makers to devise a new strategy in 
this regard. 

Kow can this be done unless the const!* 
tuiioflil problem is toned out? At the 
monieiit» it is the centre which has the 
pterogitive to uk the air. If it chooses to 
permit the states to have Ibeir own chan¬ 
nels, that would be an act of favour. This 
issue has therefore to be sorted out before 
any state can even think of moving in the 
matter. Is it not ironical that eve ns coun¬ 
try with barely 1 . 00.000 people, being a 
member of the United Nations, has the 
prerogat i ve to coo trol i ts ow n media bui i a 
India, even a stsie with more than a hun* 
dred million people, docs not have the 
same right? 

Issues in regard to the education of Ihe 
handicapped children, thou belonging to 
ibe scheduled castes and tribes, women’s 
education, hostel fscilities, the near*cbs* 
otic state in respect of the distributioo of 
ceriificates to students who pass out and 
so on, salary and pension payments, re¬ 
tirement benefits of teKhers. admiQisira* 
tive set u p, role of the j udicial syste m and 
a hont of other problems are taken up for 
an intensive and understanding discus¬ 
sion. Each one of the schemes is handled 
with understanding and sureness of tonch 
which is not lo be found in most of the 
made-to-order coominees and coamis- 
sions appointed to Investigate the prob¬ 
lems of education. 

IX 

lo keeping with this general crtcidsm of 
ibe centre appropriating more and more 
powers for i tse If, the oonmissioo I s equally 
cri lical of what the caotre has been 6ai ng. 
Tbt Constitution as adopted in 1949 was 
to a large extent a replica aiMl elaboration 
of the Government of India Act of 19M 
but this bias against the states received a 
furtber flilip In 1974 in the 42hd Amend¬ 
ment whereby education was made a con- 
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posed K> this overcentral Isaifon and be¬ 
rates the centre for MM having beenabkto 
perform better dcspiic all the powenai its 
disposal. Whether it is the I anguage policy 
or the fun-othya schools, it is the same 
story of confusion of objectives and down - 
right noo-perfopmancs. 

There is an anempi to force things down 
the throat of the states. According to the 
commission, this is no way of buildiBg 
national iniegration More specifically, 
the comroimlon observes that a “siaie has 
therigltt.>ai least up lo the undergraduate 
stage, to deade on the curriculun, the 
medium of insirvaion and the methodol¬ 
ogy of teaching in the area falling within 
the administrative jurisdiction of the state. 
Not to respect ihiscooveotion would he to 
activate forces which work not for na¬ 
tional unification but for national disinte¬ 
gration’'. 

Inthisconneaion. the coanussioo draws 
atten tton to the way Ban^sdesh was sought 
to be lorded over by (he rest of Pakistan 
and (be subsequent separation of the (wo. 
Siroilarly, Ihe experience of the Soviet 
Union in not (resting the non-Russian as- 
iioftaJs properly is also brough( in 

In dealing with (be isaweof constraim of 
resources, ihe conmission does not pull 
its punches Apart from criticising (he 
cen(rc for spending excessively on de¬ 
fence and iotemsi sccuri(y and indulging 
in various o(her cK(rsvepnccs, the com¬ 
mission is realisiic enough to acknowl¬ 
edge lha( even while asking for greater 
release of funds. >ihe states would have to 
make do wi th whatever i s avei leMe. Fuads 
St the state level are scarce and the coat 
would have to be cut according to the doth 
available. In ihis connection the commis¬ 
sion makes certain recomm en dations, with 
perticular reference to West Bengal. 

The first one is lo levy an educeiional 
cm boih in urbaa aod oco-urbaa areas. It 
is esiirDBted (hat someibing like Rs 100 
crore can be riiscd from this source. 
SeoondJy, while it is tioi possible lo raise 
fees all tloog (be line, some marginal 
increase can be brought about. The com¬ 
mission recofluneods Rs 50 per mooib at 
(he undergraduate level and Rs 75 at (be 
posigraduiK level. Considering (hat il is 
currently around Rs 15. the proposal does 
mark an advance over ibe existing silua- 
(ion. When it coroes lo engineering and 
medical courses, (be ruitioo fee recom- 
trtesded is Rs 2^ per mondi. AJI this Is 
expecaed (o bring sn additional Rs 20 
crore per year. 

It is carious that more attention has not 
been bestowed on (bis problem. Unless 
some kind of s differemial fee system is 
adopted, the disadvantaged students would 
always be obliged (o pay more than they 


can afford and the iffluMi anas would hot 
he asked (O pay as much a^ they ire ca- 
peble of paying. Fartbermore.|posigradu- 
ate education aod, to some extern, profes¬ 
sional education in almost all cases, should 
be more or less self-sufTicieoi. Research 
would cerisinly have to be supported but 
not necessarily instruction at (hat level. 

If (he instructional part is (o be made 
self-sufficient, the fees would have to be 
higher Since everybody would not be aMe 
to pay higher fees, a system of griBUBUd 
loans is unavoidable This issue la not 
even gone itfta Was it fatigue towards the 
end of the report or was it aome other 
ccmpulsioe?0( wBsli recogBlilon of the 
fact that this is all that can be dona in the 
circumstances? Whatever li be, this par- 
licular section of the report gives the im¬ 
pression of not having grappled with ibe 
problem doaely or constructively enough 
and Is, perhips, the weakest in the report. 

Grants sod loans Inevitably raise the 
question of the general climate of not 
returning the loans. The existing situation 
is downright unsatisfactory. But surely 
ooe cannot live with the existing system 
indefinitely. One of these days, it would 
have to be changed. To change it in other 
spheres of acxiviiy is beset with problems. 
Problems would be there even in the caaa 
of education but then the number ofcl aim- 
ants involved would be so large that a 
certain amovni of Intelligent planning sad 
some degree of patience and persistence 
can help to evolve a system whereby, for 
the noet part, loans are repaid. SMh a 
system can be enabled to perform. There 
is a great deal more to say on the subject 
but it should not be necessary lo do so at 
this stage. 


The report condudes with a chapter on 
goals and reapooaibilities and begins as 
follows; 

It is slBoal axktiMtic that the social aiilku 
exeresaes a eujor influence on the cduca- 
(kwal environment. But the cbverae of the 
siatemeni is equally true; educadcMBl re- 
fonni ace indlspvuibly key insirwDeol for 
efTecting changea i n aodeiy. It is thus a tw» 
way rdationehip. 

Tbe commission then goes on u> discuss 
issues like educatioo and integrity. As 
things have evolved during the last few 
yesre. this has become virtually the ceo- 
tnl problem in education Let ihe com¬ 
mission speak for Itself; 

If to cm comers la Um increMing practire 
aaiQiig the ksdeis of aodeiy, students and 
leachen <anno( doa (he nuntle of herok 

deviants *nKedueafion proass can scarcely 
benduoed lo a phenomenon subject lo the 
suMillsna of (t» forcas of law arid order. 
Only aodsi pressure can slop undesInWe 
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'<|lliiicw far Oft edocaloBtyuciD. Neither 
(egHlMron nor bor e wy urpnp on ihe pert 
of the govemtMftl wodd he of nodr^lp 
here. 

Some people might regerd tach $ view 
es s form of defee lisre but the comniiseioA 
believes thsi this is an acknowledgement 
of the realities of con temporary existence. 
Having said this, ills affirmed, ihai main* 
raining the iniegriiy of the education sys* 
tefl» is an obligation of eKh and all. No 
one can say or pretend that he is not 
CMcerned. In other words> the entire com* 
muni I y has to be involved, lliat there are 
clSM forces ai work is not in question and, 
yei, every one gets affected by the moral 
deterioration in the educational Held and 
so regardless of class divisions and i nier- 
cars in atiempt has to be made to maintain 
a certain minimum level of integrity. It 
needs to be sdded here that: 

Even political refoms hinge uponrefonns 
in the educational srmeturt. If through some 
stratagem, a clinuie of noniliry were to be 
rc^subllshed in the sphere of education, it 
could trigger • chainedconaequencas which 
■re meal unlikely lo leave the rest of the 
society unaffected. 

No one working in educstion can or 
should adopt the position that since things 
arc rotten elsewhere, ihey cannot but be 
rotten in education also. How is this objec* 
live to be achieved^ Two contributory 
factors are brough t out. One is the cro pha* 
ail on merit. AS 1 he coiomlssionputsit. 

Merit must receive its Just reward. It would 
be idle lo pretend thsi lapses have not nc* 
eurred. especially ccnceming this msttet. 
during these one‘snd*a*half decades. Tbc 
posuit of quantitative echteveoMM Imssone* 
times been at the cost of quality, There has 
been also much avoidable waste and 
uisdirectioA of energy as well as of re* 
sources. 

This point is further elaborated by in* 
listing that “recrujiment of teachers at all 
ieveli.. .be fair, and exd usi vel y determi tied 
by considerations ofmerii".** The concept 
of fairpisy must also permeate the mode 
of ap^ntment in all its aspects.’* The 
second leg of this argument is best given 
in the commission’s own words: 

The govemicent will have to be icnipuloui 
snd, It the ssne lime. ruiUess, is enforcing 
rules and pracedun so as to safeguard 
fsj rpisy. If lbs authori tics ibcttselvcssct I nd 
decDonsinlestandards of excel Icnee and pr^ 
bity. ihju would contribute iofflcautibly 
towards strengthening the campaign agaiml 
devil hon fmn ethics oo the part of sections 
of teachers and students, as well as. for 
instance, governing bodies of private and 
aided insUtuiions. 

Towards the end. iwo important points 
are reiterated. One is addressed to the 
govemmeni. Over the next five years, the 
proporiion of overall financial educuiion 


1075 pero^la tbe caw c^bcbOQl adnea- 
lion and 55 per cent In the ose of higher 
education » ihai the real of the outlay 
couldcontribwie directly towards inq>rov* 
ing basic fadlities. In terms of the total 
outlay, much more is being spent on sale* 
ri ea than is coodOct ve for (be right ki nd of 
cducatioA. This proportion must be set 
right. 

The second point made hy the commis* 
Sion is that w hi le a good deal wi 11 depend 
upon dcvelopnenis ia tbe Indian ptNity 
and national growth. '*ihe pnnctpel, if not 
iheofllyeducaiioruilobjeciive*'^rjng the 
next five years musi be a campaign in 
favour of total literacy. 

Unleu that objective can be echieved, 
the right kind of growth would never take 
place. The commission concludes by say- 
I ng, * At kasi for West fkngal. the ed uca* 
liooal pnoriiies are thus unambiguously 
defined. The community has to be 
mobilised in defence of these priorities. 
That should be the agenda for the remain* 
derof the ceniury." 

Two coremeots might be mede in regard 
to the foregoing This report is perhaps the 
first suihoriieiive document which 
recognises that a key problem in the run* 
ning of educational iftstitutions is to rid 
them of corruption that has penetrated 
(bem. Not many people recognise this to 
be perhepe the most urgent problem, but 
Ashok Mitre's commission does so end it 
is to be appisuded not only for its moral 
sensitivity but also for having the right 
order of priorities. 

Secondly, more than anything else, il is 
the role and productivity iCKbcn ai all 
levels which has been put under the 
light. It is only when teachers begin to 
perform beiier that productivity would 
increase and quality will! become e fea* 
sible objeaive. If there is any dereliction 
of duly on the part of teachers, says the 
commission, the “siaius and supponing 
rules cxMjId also, we have suggest^, pro* 


from imposition orpaaaify, erring lead¬ 
ers should be exposed and widest publk* 
ity be given to the delsilsof tbeir vtolailan 
of the code of conduct." 

That this report has not been very well 
received by teachers does not have to be 
specified. Over the years, they have got so 
accustomed loan aimosphereof laxity and 
permissiveness that hardly any one stopa 
to question ihem ei iher in regard to wlut 
(bey are doing or not doing. Most often, 
union pressures are used only in ona ex* 
elusive direction; lo oppose victimisation 
which all these years has been a marked 
feature of ihe educaiional scene, and has 
not disappeared at loge Iher. Dui what aboui 
the viciimisution ofsiudenis. and the soct * 
eiy as a whole? Hardly anybody views the 
issue in this manner For reasons which 
are not difficult to understand iherefora, 
the performance of educational Instiiu* 
tions has been declining. This commis* 
sion has unhesiiailngly put its finger on 
<MC of the key spots and made out a strong 
case for ensuring tccountabilily. 

The general tendency is to blame the 
govemmeni for everything and for the 
suihoriiies to '‘heap ihe blame for imper¬ 
fections and blemishes in the framework 
of edwcaiion. either on ihe disintereeied 
community at large or at the colonial 
heritage". This is wrong. In this connec¬ 
tion, a lelling comment is made, "each 
seaion of society has to be persuaded to 
take a look at the mirror snd ask what its 
contribution could be to improva the mi- 
liau’’ 

fOnce a raport has been submilKd, it is no 
longer A privnle docunent. Why should it be 
dirricult to obisin its copies (Hm? h took the 
lulhoc a couple IcReci sad turn Niephone 
cal Is to procure a copy. It is for the Weal Beripl 
govemoeat to ensure that whoever wants a 
copy should be abk to get it. Why oust « 
enli^teniog docuvant be kept under the 
wraps?] 
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Imperial Nostalgia 

Viiuy Ul 

The R^: lodij mkI die Bridah general editor C A BayJy; Naiionif 

R^nniit Gallery Publications, London, 1990; (IllustraiedX pp 432, S 60. 


FOR nearly five roonihs. between October 
\990 and March 1991, the National Por¬ 
trait Gallery in Loedoo was the site of an 
enormous exhibition on the raj. Indeed, 
the largest exhibition ever sta^ at this 
gallery, 'The Raj: India and the fVittsh 
1600-1947', was accompanied by an 
equally large and rather unwieldy cata¬ 
logue bearing the same title The task of 
general editor waa, not aurprisiogly. en¬ 
trusted to C A Bayl y, who some years ago 
acquired a reputation as a historian of late 
colonial India, and has in recent yean 
ventured not merely into the earlier his¬ 
tory of OHtiih rule In India, but into the 
larger realm of Bri tish imperial history in 
general. Bayly's monographs on modem 
Indian history sought to introduce subtle 
but nonetheless transparent variationi on 
the crudely wrought theme of Indian na* 
lionalism as 'animal politica’ for which he 
and his colleagues at Cambridge (now 
scattered in numerous places) became 
known. Although The Rej incorporatea 
ihc contributions of numerous s^olars, 
and in particular arresting essays by 
Rajnarayan Chindvarkar, John Falconer, 
and Christopher Finney, it Is largely ihe 
work of Bayly, and of a piece with those 
works which carry the imprint of his name 

Bayly's volume is divided into four 
sections: each section is prefaced by one 
or more essays, followed in turn by d^as 
of exhibits. The references are. in many 
cases, quite invaluable, and every student 
of Indian history, whether a novice or an 
accomplished scbolar, will find some iid- 
bil or the other that amuses or instrucu. 
TheRoj has several hundred illustrations, 
many in resplendent colour. In ahori. no 
effort appears to have been spared to make 
the vf^ume as atiraaive as possible, and 
this Is what makes It all the more iosidi- 
out. As the text does not leap from the 
pages, it Is ill the more easily used to 
reinforce a certain way of writing modern 
Indian history that sh^d have been bur¬ 
led long ago. 

The foreword by John H ayes, director of 
the National Portrait Gallery, sets the tone 
for the entire volume. is east and 
west is west”, issens Hayes, and for good 
measure adds that “ this fami I i ar adage has 

a distinct measure of truth to it" (p 9]. He 
points out that the exhibition explores i 
' noble t heme', whi ch he iden li fres as *iIk 
long relaiionship between the peoples of 
Me of tbe great ancient civjlisatioAS of the 
east, largely Hindu but part Muslim, and 


the repreaentaiives of a vigorous western 
trading nation** wMdt developed "one of 
tbe reoii remarkable adminiuranons-^ 
effideni and evangel Ising—since ibe hey¬ 
day of the Roman Empire*. What makes 
this relationship ‘noble*, and for whom 
was a relaiiofkship that was wholly in- 
egalitarian, built on invidious not to men¬ 
tion oppressive race distinctions, 'noWe*? 
Is ir noble'because there is. as the whiff 
nf longi ng for the raj am^y demonsi rates, 
an air of 'romance* about this 'relation¬ 
ship', the romance of buocaneeci, swash • 
buckling heroes, pigsticking sporumen, 
sod empire-builders? Aa if the easential- 
ism between the 'east and ihs west' were 
od enough, the ‘andeni dvillsatioa’ of 
India is m o«ce grounded In relieion, 
'largely Hindu hut pan Muslim*, religion 
being the very essenceof India in orientalisi 
and indniogical discourse. The 'trading 
Mtlon', Cnglaod. was indeed 'vigorous' 
in Ihe pursuit of empire, end rather mod¬ 
em in ils techniques of gcwcmance, but 
the resonance 'vigorous' acquires here 
comes from ihe contrail with an ‘ancient* 
civilisation that, to rsake the implication 
explicit, was construed aa ‘effemiDate'. 
Having characieriscd this rate as an 'ad- 
mini si ration*. thereby endowing it with 
the sanctity o( a governmental apparatus 
that seeks only lo 'improve' tbe life of a 
dejected people suffering from the weari- 
Mss of inenia, Hayes leaves it to the 
hiaioriana to show iw 'remarkable' was 
the Britiab epoch of Indian history. 

Bayly'sown'Prefeca'ii scarcely more 
satisfying: ‘resisrance' and 'co^iperation' 
emerge |p 11 J, as they have in many other 
histories, as ihe twin themes of British 
dominion in India, allhoogb we have to 
ask what ki nd of * vo-operatioo * and ‘ resis* 
laace*. The Msiory of rookrn India used 
lobe wriiien as the history of 'collabora¬ 
tion': tbe obI) kind of 'resistance* that 
was acknowledged was the' resistance’ of 
'elites*, and e this ws shown to be yet 
another form of 'coHaboration’, *re»s- 
taace' was made into an impotent idea. 
After the inicrvenfiMS of recent years, 
embodied principal ly (though by no means 
exd uai vci y) i n i he writings of the' Subal - 
rarn' hitioriaiLv 'resistance* has heervne 

leu easier to ignore. Indians appear now 
as * subjects’, endowed wit h, if we may put 
if this way. a self-fashioning 'agency'. 
Bely's 'noble' coniribution here is fo 
affirm the placcof'agency'.sothai Indi¬ 
ans, instead of simply being aaed upon. 


become willing partakera in their own 
oppression." Whtt no one now dispotea”, 
writes Bayly, **is the extent to which Ihe 
nature of British dominion was dtaped by 
Indiansasmuchasby British people, and as 
much by their co-operation u by their reiia- 
tancc^fp 11). One would imagine from this 
ihai *co-(]peration*. or what Is otherwise, 
and more frequenily.called'collaborition' 
had never previously been the kitmoiif of 
hismriogrephy rat colonial Indial 

The catalogue, as Bayly goes on to point 
out, tells a story, a story that he attempts 
to capture m this pronouncement: "The 
Fast India company suppressed t^n war¬ 
fare, umfied the subcontinent at^ intro¬ 
duced a new legal sysem" |p 11). Since no 
one doubts that the suppression of 'open 
warfare' is a good thing, and since the 
other accomplishments stand in oppoal- 
lion to it. one must suppose that the unifi¬ 
cation of the subcoflttnent and the iniro*. 
duction of a 'new legal system* were like¬ 
wise commendable achievements. These 
claims are not really subjected to anal yala. 
merely rehearsed and reiterated, so that 
again we read (p 130): "The open warfare 
of the ISth century was suppressed and 
new courts of justice were established**. P 
i Marshall, however, in his essay in this 
volume on the British presence in India 
until the death of T‘pu Sultan in 1799, 
admits that "it now seems difficult to 
portray ISih century India in general u a 
land plagued by disorders so xerioua that 
they brought abou i a mar ked de teri oritioQ 
in economic conditions and thua com¬ 
pelled Europeans to intervene in order lo 
maintain ilKtrtrade''(p20).UisMarshall'a 
argument that Dayty must reject, if Brit¬ 
ish rule is not to appear as, to use his own 
word, al together'superfici el'. If the‘con¬ 
querors* did not achieve much more than 
the su ppressi on of' open w arfsre', and the 
establishment of 'new courts of justice*, it 
is because they were "dependent on Indian 
clerks and subordinaie ofOdals. and be¬ 
holden to Indian landholders or peasant 
leaders" (p 130]. whose sole ambition 
appears to have been to thwart the British 
from bringing to glorious fruition their 
numerous designs for the moral, social, 
economic, and political 'improvement' of 
the Indian people. The 'defective tools* 
that the British worked with in India were, 
on Bayly's account, largely Indians them¬ 
selves (p 130], Likewise, the ‘cultural 
arrogance' of the Mughals is said to have 
contri bated to the * long-ie rm fal I ure of the 
(Mughal] empire' [p47], but there is not 
the slightesi recognition that the cultural 

and morul arrogance of the British, whioh 

was certainly not any less ihan that of the 
Mughais, played its part in the demise of 
the raj. 

British imperialism in India emerges. In 
Bayl y's n a rrai iVC. as a re) ucian i i m pe r iai > 
ism Wereiurn, in Thefiaj. to the earliest 
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af tcbod', 

m aftifDbraiBd io Um wridnp of Jobn 
Otlla|lOT*od Rooil^ Robioson. The*‘polU 
llct of Mu suiu wer« the prime caue 
for lltf exponsioo of the Dri ti $h empire'’ i n 
tbe 17S0i eod 17608 (pp 91-92], and the 
*tTiM ruaom forBntish expanajon", aB>s 
Baylf of the laai quarter ot the 18 ib cen* 
lory, "lay once again in the aubconiinent 
inelf* [p 152). we arc to believe that had 
•oithe^ acceaatoirade routes been threat- 
eoed, and had not Indian rulers sought 
BHtiah interveoiion to resolve disputes 
fttBOO^t themselvea, the British would 
Mver have thought of acquiring an en- 
.pirn. However, once, willy-nilly, this em¬ 
pire ca toe into their grasp, they found they 
could do a whole lot of gi^. The cries of 
itarv^ children, the Nvail of the widow, 
and numerous bloodcurdling practices of 
ralitioua ‘Janatics’ pointed to the need to 
aradlcaie such problems as famine, sati, 
took-twi ngi ng, and * comm unal i sm V Rr i t- 
^iah artiats trm to capture the ’exotic* 
■lament in Indian customs, as for instance 
la Johann Zoffany's large painting of the 
^Sacrifice of an Hindoo Widow upon the 
Funeral Pile of Her Husband*, bui more 
eioUc still is tbe representation of these 
*ub)e^* in Bayly's voluibe. Thus, on 
pi^e 222-223 C4 The Raj. we have Im- 
agaa, alHumbled together in a jolly good 
show, of an ascetic smoking a ho^ih. 
iDOtheraannyasi looking rather gnieaooie. 
an Idealised aati, and apectators observing 
tkooh-swinglng. These pages are not ex- 
cepHoeal, bui merely more indicative of 
tba conception ttiai governs the entire vol* 
tnna. which aims to introduce us to the 
braathlesa panorama of Indian life under 
British rule. 

By meansoflegislition the British could 
urhapa hope to deal with aati, but what of 
Tioine? Bayly admits that the policiea of 
tbe East India Company contributed to the 
famine of 1769-70 'indirectly', but what 
Is meant by this ia unclear, for revenue 
demands were not towered during the fam* 
iM [pp 105,113]. He notes that the exten¬ 
sive esnal systems did not greatly reduce 
the impact of famines in the evly 19th 
century, but a^rently by the early 20 th 

century famine hid abated, with "the ex¬ 
ception of the terrible man-made Bengal 
famine of 1943" [pp 196. 200]. Just haw 
'axceptionar this famine was can be 
gauged by the terrible statistic tbai jumps 
oat from the annals of history: three mil¬ 
lion dead. The famine was indeed 'mn- 
nade', but far from going into the ques¬ 
tion the responsibility of British sdminis- 
trators for this catastrophe. Bayly merely 
adduces ’poor transport’ as the cause of 
the famine [p 338] TTui sucb a famine 
could take (riace, after over a hundred 
years of supposed experience with mu- 
agement of famines, presents i terrible 
iMlctment of British administration, but 
no occurrence of this son can be allowed 
to rupture ihe piaure of the 'noble rela- 


tiooAb* ttniyty and ibe wgaiU a Lu of 
rbe exmbitICBwcrc determined topreaent. 
Anyhow, whni could the loss « three 
mi 11 km 11 vea trig y mea n i n a cou niry where 
people have since time imriKmorial died 
like flics? Ita this seem like an exagger¬ 
ated rejoinder, it is useful to note how 
Bayly represents, again in the most fleet¬ 
ing fashion, ihe (otl of life. itMl the ex¬ 
change of populaiioos. in the wake of the 
partition of India. '‘Estimates of those 
killed", writes Bayly. "rugefrom 2.00.0tXt 
to half a million end ai least 10 million 
refugees Oed'.hut previously we had been 
laid ibat"over a million people were killed 
and tens riMlIlutB driven from their 
homes as new national bouodarics were 
fixed” Ipp 415. 413], From 2.00.000 to 
half ■ million, and from a million lo tens 
of mill ions: these leaps appear lo make no 
difference. Wesiem scb^arahip on India 
has rarely been held lo those standards 
that wehavc come toexpeo iniheMudyof 
European hisiory 

As must now be obvious. The Raj is a 
saccharine hisiory of India Almost noth¬ 
ing is allowed to diaiurb the placid waters 
of the well of onhodoK wisdom Ihe few 
unpleasutries in ibis account of a .350- 
year old relationship have leasof a baaring 
upon nritish relaiiorw with ItMliana than 
tlwy doupon how Indians interacted with 
each other. "Many of the nereesr conflieis 
of the I8th century", wntes Bayly. "were 
between Indian and Indian rather than 
between Indius and Europeans" lp68], 
a nd th is a rgumeni is c xtended for i he 1 9th 
and 20 ih centunes K wdl. as Bayly's 
•lluaionsio'cofDOMiiialisni* amply demon- 
siraie AJthou^ 'commuaalism' is a body 
contested subjea. Bayly has no qualms in 
etchingiiunp^kmaucilly Inio tbe history 
of India, ft IS not ^ te^go^ik especial I y for 
a historian with Bayly's formidable repu¬ 
tation. to Muotly ^ameterise Indians as 
esaentially communal-minded, but he can¬ 
not quite hide his predUeakm foe this kind 
of argument. The strategy adopted is to 
afTirm that 'communalism’had a pre-his¬ 
tory in India before the consolidation of 
British rule, and ihen toput this history in 
doubt, so ihat he can then also appear as a 
di si me rested and 'objective* historian. 
Thus, on page 226. we are told that ihe 
celebration of rdigious festivals in Ihe 
etrly nlneieenih century oflea led to reli¬ 
gious diercaiioAS, but on the followiAg 
page Urs ceremonies are said to provide 
an "object lesson in tbe close i nterpe net ra- 
lion of the ihemesand practices of popular 
Hinduism and Islam in India in tbe I9ih 
century". "Most of India’s people lived in 
peace, if not always in harmony", and at 
feast in the early period of Mughal sover¬ 
eignty, "ii is difficult lo separaie specifi¬ 
cally Hindu aiHf Muslim traditions" But 
no sooner is this admitted than Bayly goes 
on to a discussion of bow Aumngzeb. by 
alienating "leading Hindus with his more 
ri gi d andisla mic court”, created 1 he cnndi- 


tioasfatttiedtaibitnkaoftheMugbalaA- 
pi re [ pp49-50]. How.* if * Hindu' a&d'Atus- 
lim' paiiems of living were ao doaely en¬ 
meshed. could such supposed bigotry so 
easily fiiKl an operative spaced Whet did 
'Muslims' have to say about Aurengzeb's 
aninraiy towards ’Hit>dus'? What did it 
mean to be a 'Hindu* or a 'Muslim'? 

The periineni question, as Foucsull has 
reminded us. is not only one of whether 
certain discourses ire' true' or 'false*, but 
of the erfecii of aueb discourses. 
Aurangxeb may indeed have been an Is¬ 
lamic zealot, and perhaps there la a pre¬ 
history of'communal ism’ in India to which 
we must admit, but what discouraes are 
we 10 consiruci around these 'facts', and 
whai shall be the place of these discourses 
in our histories? The 'Subaltern' histori- 
I ns have asked, for i nsiance, what ki nd of 
place the discourse of 'commuiwtism' 
occupies in the colonial sociology of 
knowledge, bui ii is precisely this ques¬ 
tion thai Bayly's volume seexs to evade 
There is a section on the ‘British Under- * 
standing of India', but there is little sense 
here of the sysiema lisa lion of knowledge 
under British rule, or of how the conquest 
of knowledge became an imperitive of the 
state. Bayly appears to be less attuned to 
the poll tics of knowledge than the En¬ 
glishman. quoted by John Falconer in his 
essay on "Photography in 19th century 
India", who in 1863 pronounced that ' the 
caloiype, the curious tripod...taught ihc 
natives tk this country that their conquer¬ 
ors were the inventors of other instru¬ 
ments beside the formidable guns of their 
artillery, which, though as suspicious per¬ 
haps in appearance, attained their object 
wi ih less noise and smoke" jp 264). Chris¬ 
topher Kinney, in his esaay on colonial 
anthropology, likewise shows a keen 
awareness of how science became the 
handmaiden to colonial ad mini si rati on. 
Out in general 'poiiticar readings are 
avoided hy the conthhuiors to ELayly's 
volume, and indeed scuneone like G H R 
Tillotson. IQ bis essay on British Ipnd- 
sea pe pai mi ngs of India, even passe s siric- 
lures against 'politicar readings, for ihe 
' preferences' of British artists for the pic* 
lurcsque were, in his view, "inspired pri¬ 
marily by an aesthetic habit" fp 151]. 
There is. of course, a poll lies to the alleged 
lack of validity of'political' readings. 

The Raj belongs, in its own way, with 
that stream of works from the 1 7th century 
onwards which sow India as s land of 
exoticism. Fakirs and famine-struck bod¬ 
ies do not giVe a rounded picture of 'ex* 
otic India’.and indeed what would'exotic 
India* be without the bejewelled, effemi¬ 
nate, and obese princes whom the British 
first reviled and were later to cultivate as 
I ndia’s * nit ural' ari stooacy ? These pri nets 
play more lhan their port in Bayly's vol¬ 
ume: they inform the entire history, and 
not insignificantly the only full-page or 
otherwiae large portraits of indianain The 
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rcproducei t pottnft of atbim Mip 
Sinfh ifl miiguflceot cdav.) (Aunties 
(imn befoce Um hsuorj o( lodii his 

been reduced ba hiUD^ of few * |reat nwn \ 
and Oiii mbar impovenihed appnidt dooi- 
oaiei The Evil in thU fcspaci, the 
aelacdoo ia pwtiil. for we hear a great deal 
men about Haaiiogs» Give. Tlpu Suliao, 
Rifljit SIngli, aid oAar lodiaa pniwce thaa 
we do aboui the later Indian national iats In 
ibe 20lh century. The foreword by Haynea 
had promiaad dui the exhibition (and catt' 
logue) would endeavour ”to Ke the Dritiata 


THIS informed eaaay la about the perva¬ 
sive business of lying at both the official 
and corporate media levels. In short an 
inclaive analysis of how tans of millions 
are bamboozled by the news lelevisioo 
programmes they see, the newspapers they 
read» and iha radio broadeasta they hear 
by sn odioualy unaccountable leviathan 
that is the corporate media, lie central 
ibenw is the US media, but third world 
readers and others will recognise that its 
anal yiica I framework on t he global corpo* 
rate media oligopoly stretch beyond the 
confines of Clinton's USA. Its essential 
workings Is seen in the propepnda-mak* 
Ing and diaiributlon engine, but more 
surreptilioutly by the calculated dlstor* 
tion o( words. 

The first pert deals with the decoding of 
news in an age of propaganda; the second, 
the first of its kind to the best of my 
knowledge, ii a doublespeak dictionary 
for the 1990e of which the Regaiv^sh 
cabal and its grovelling media had scaled 
the highest pitch of doublespeak, 
doubleialk and the doublecross. 

SimplicUy in modes of etrpressioo. lu¬ 
cidity in argument and American achdar- 
ship are invariably it daggers pdnu. In 
the case of Edward Herman,of the Whartoo 
School of Finance of the University of 
Pennaylvaola, this is a felidtous escep- 
lion. It Is mandatory reading (x thcM 
yeaning to understand bow their visual 
and printed news is sisnted, concocted, 
corrupted aod admieistertd for sinister 
polNical ends. Its focus is doublespeak. 
1 he tnvesiy of words by impl ici t redeflni • 
fioo and oiher pathological deformations 
of corporate verbal terrorism of ibe most 
brutalising ^edea. 

Whit ^tman baa In mind is ao more 
clearly dramatised than In ibe daily mis- 
use of certain bias words and sonorous 


OTB me iBois pens m vww |p rvoi 
ody Is this promise M kept, boi die s«ry 
oppedtemaspircs: Mbbs are fer ibe most 
panwnnnoatofhisioty. TVAo/csIikethe 
architeaunl phosognphy in the iMOa o( 
David Lyon, of whom B^ly tsyi that "he 
Mdoned Indian employeeaMd qf sigfebut 
heiding rcflecfoia, in order to UgU the long 
comdocs found‘in sorm southern Iodise 
temples" [p 272; emphasis added]. Dut la 
all chre Indiana are really gooid fee in 
Bayly's volume; for hcddiBgtbeligba which 
would Klufluute dw greasMas of the 
rsj. 


moral platitudes lo which we are daily 
bombarded. Let usitin off with the desig* 
nation *cooaervative' now curreeOy ap¬ 
plied to all ahades of opinion opposed to 
Yeltsin end hisG-7 handlert. Doublespeak 
bludgeon us cnio believing that be is tbe 
saviour of 'deiMcrecy*. 'human rights*, 
words noble in ihemaelves, but iriikh in 
ibelr current esrpeeste usa^ have been 
reduced to Viviiiised babblings. 

At first sight it nay ^pear that these 
vtrbsl antics are comical, but ibeir Simla- 
gems are roore aelevoleoi than sudi Inno¬ 
cent word play may suggest. If Yeltsin’t 
adventries—not to speak of Lenin. Mao. 
Castro, and Ho Cbi Minh—are branded 
'coeservstivea* then ia what barrel should 
we shovel a Reagan, a Bush, a Major and 
a Thatcher? Obvjoosly. we perceive that 
reason has been uncercmoaiously shoved 
overboard. Another fatuous cliche of 
douMeipeak, and ooe deployed i n the uroe 
semantic breath, is that irf 'markei re¬ 
forms*. 

Forlhese verbal embeaders there is no 
need to probe the historical, social and 
class fbundstiou of markets sod mstkei 
power. Adepts of doublespeak abhor ob- 
jecti VC snal ysi^ their overriding stance 1$ 
the ideological justificatioo of their class 
states, and tbe dual forces of doublespeak 
sod Slate terrorism that underpins ii. A 
vintage iliustntioa is bighlighted by ihai 
buffoon of The New York Tunes, William 
Safire, when be pootificais that only the 
* market' i s the guarantor of your freedom, 
"base your changes on tbe ioexcnble work¬ 
ings of the law of supply and demand, 
make its freedom work for you*. Thai 
unqualiOed morsel of doublespeak crap 
woul d be laugbaMc were i t not so tragi c. It 
is engineered to drill into the reader's 
iktdi Ooebbel's dtcies that the big lie 
repeated a thousand times is iransmuied 


lorowfD. inesanemnaiiocooipmipcw;/ 
is the tbWity to lie, coaedomly or aam^ 
BCknisly, and to get away with iU It Id* 
volvea the gnnd scale te^nology of the 
superiie, and the masterly capacity lo 
choose and select facts that meets tbe 
poliiical imperatives of Imperialism. 

Doublespeak requires more complex 
tools o( communications. In contrast to 
I he o< der forms of i mperi al ism that found 
no compulsion to dress their naked sets of 
genocide in the garb of 'human rights'. 
Mere the exquisite candour of Lord 
Ikaverbrook. the vaunted bsrOQ of Fleet 
Street's laMoid yellow press, la irrelevant,, 
who oocc quipped: "I buy and uwfi news¬ 
papers to make propaganda for the cauaea 
I champion.’' In Deaverbrook's stance It 
was superfluous to rslionalise the geno¬ 
cide of British imperialism by calling It 
humanism This is one of the marked 
qualiiacive changes between the old and 
new cceporaie media control. There la no 
impertiive for such justificatioo by the 
hustlers of doublespeak today as they have 
arrogated unto themselves the supreme, 
moral virtues of what they still have tbe 
temerity to label the pluralism of detBO- 
ccatic p^ice; but in reality is tantaniouil 
to the singularism of undemocratic re- 
preision. 

Contrary to the egregious myth, sup- 
prereion of dlsKnt his always boeo a 
ccflirsi feet of the dominant maoiitrasm 
US culture. There can be no niche for 
anything remotely construed as thrute^ 
lag tbe syitem Effective deviance Is^P 
cumscribed by the drive of money power 
sod the dynamics of profit. In sd^tloo lo 
s ubiquitously re press! vedi mate that bu 
marginal loleratice for deviance, s no l«s 
insuperable constraint on speech freedom 
is dissenters' Isck of acceas lo the mass 
media, and thus to the general public. 
Freedom of such legendary deviants as 
Herman, Noam Cbomdtyi Paul Sweesy, 
Harry Magdoff, Gaude Cwkbum—ihelr 
names could be counted on ten fingers— 
i t that their freedom la a personal one with 
mini acute social significance. Reering ac¬ 
cess to (be media is one thing, permanent 
intrusion another. 

Perot, the maverick billionaire, grasped 
the all-embracing leniacles of money-me¬ 
dia power when he prodaimed with his 
ebullient clarity that he was able to fight 
the Bush/Dinion machine, and the whole 
traditiona] politick caboodle "because I’ve 
got the mooey to do it", in iself a ghretiy 
commentary on the diseased state of 
American pol id eking. And aobe proceeded 
to bardiroll his own campaign to the tune 
ofover$ 60iDil]ioD."l've thr^nray hat 
imo tbe nng because I know, and the 
American people know, that the name of 
the game in pditica is big money; ita big 
money that gets you thejuicy pickings; the 
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tamt tiM auoey dw htm ibe state.* 

*niia, ladublobly, it one of tbe rmt 
ptofotfotet uitennces ever formulated 
ea Ibe roller<oaAter carnival of Amencao 
poiltica that iosiata on calling iiaelf demo¬ 
cratic; indeed whai we are Meing ia a 
swindler's alight of band: doublespeak, 
^roi la neitiver deviant nor dissident. He 
is an acknowledged cog of ihe big conupi 
sachine. Such Tammany honed proa as 
Cllntoft/Bush and dielrpoliiical touts knew 
Ibat ha was one of them. The verbal 
ihadow-boxing was an integral pan of the 
doublespeak ahowbiz. 

In his grind collaborative work with 
Noam Chomsky • Manufaeturin$ C oust hi: 
The PoUtieef Eecnomy of the Mas MttJta, 
they had delineated lowhai measure me* 
dis control and ownership was dominaicd 
by a tiny minority of m^ia oligarchs of 
wb ich Turner and M urdoch—both Amer i • 
can^-are prime cblehrities. Corporate 
doubleapeak I a reinforced by the idcolcgi- 
dl propensities of corporate advertising, 
tbe big bonanza, now ruaning in the US 
alone, at over SM bn yearly Kevenuesare 
sot (he only mainiprings of hyper-profits 
and survival for the corporate advertising 
phalanx. The corporate media has never 
diaalmulated their natural penna of anchor¬ 
age with the While Mouae. the Pentagon, the 
ante deparment, the CIA aod Oriiish intel¬ 
ligence that have never ctaacd to preen 
themselves aa the aupreme embodiment of 
thair pathological versions of human nghta. 

The aymblasia between the organa of 
represaion and the corporate media re¬ 
quite no guidelines: they are inpliciily 
uDdentood by media functionaries. Rebels 
and other non<onfonni$t journahsts arc 
excluded from normal newa sourcing and 
processing so (hat freedom of speech is 
wholly compatible with barriers to views 
deemed menacing to the existing power 
complex, and the celebration of state ter* 
roriam. 

Tbe big time names in journalism that 
one encountera, for example, in The New 
York Times, The WashingiotiPost and 7he 
fniemoiionai Herald Tn bune (si I of wb iCh 
are corporatel y intcr-con nevted) have 1 i ttle 
room for manoeuvre. And indeed there is 
no reason why they should Pulitzer prize¬ 
winners are not selected on the basis of 
literary merit and research capabilities 
despite public relations baloney to the 
contrary, but in relation to their loyalties 
to the organs of doublespeak Journalists 
within the media web work within the 
limits nailed down by the corporate mar¬ 
ket system. The! r pickinp arc delccisbk. 
It is not surprising that Rosenthal, the 
Israeli representative on The New York 
Times bossts an income of over S 100.000 
a year. As a leading British newsman 
privately acknowledged. “We've got to 
eat, got to pay the mortgage on the bouK. 


got to te ^ actef tea, inppw a 

family which ifteaos wc'vegoiiovbder- 
stand tbe world in which we live.* Trans¬ 
lation: effective pi uralism is for the birds. 

Marginalisation ofdisaent baabeert but- 
ireaaed by the cokiasal central isatiofl and 
commercial! aation of the tsasa media Tbe 
same doublespeak juggernaut that rolls on 
irt the US is no leas cruelly discernible in 
western F.uropc and Japan, and in the 
capitalist segment of the underdeveloped 
world. Demolition of public sector TV and 
pri vatisation have swel led the grab- bag of a 
few media muguls. andeiqiancnual ly bocaied 
media concentration. This is compounded 
by the total subservience of commercial TV 
on advertising and hence its enslavement lo 
the mega-biltice dcilars oi the advertising 
giants. It hasihusbecomc more amcnabk to 
government cajoling, virtutily blockingoui 
any iremora of disaeni 

The class power structure (hat shapes 
med ia choices is neatly formu lated in wha i 
the author dusignaies as 'a power lew of 
access'aod *aA inverse power law of truth¬ 
ful ness*. The first I aw says that the greate r 
your economic andpoliiical leverage, ihe 
easier your access to (he mass media; ihe 
less your power, the more difficult your 
access AiaccrtsiapointooibedcdiAing 
power scale, aecesa falls to zero. The 
validity of these laws is eiemplilled by 
the Gulf war. more dramatically by (he 
sheer power of Perot's moneybags. 

The demise of the cold war and the UN's 
tragic cdonisatioA by tbe US and Ms ven¬ 
triloquist dummies m the security council, 
the UK. France, and Russia has blazed 
new vistas of control for the imperial 
double^ak machine. The US foreign 
policy no longer mainly requires state 
drparmeni alibis That job has been pushed 
on to anoihcr claaa fk international do¬ 
mestics. Boutros-Boutrus Ghalli and the 
shuddering domesticated UN bureaucracy 
has prodigiously enhanced the musdes of 
imperialism. TtellN s colonisaiioA, how¬ 
ever, commenced welibcfurc the USSR's 
crumbling and the chaia reaction of even is 
inl9R9 |nl9R4.ihcllSdcguticdUNESCO 
with Ms reprcseniacive ia Paris brandish¬ 
ing h:s uliimaium “that UNSKSlXl had 
better shape up or ship out". It h^s now 
done so with exemplary servility. This 
was synchronised to the declaration, obe¬ 
diently bellowed by all the frontmen of 
the G'7 that the New World Information 
Order (NWIO) destined to yield the third 
world a funds menial freedom of choice in 
news coverage and i nterpmiaiion was i m* 
mediately buicbcrcd. Tbe bulcfaery wus 
executed under the phoney pcuicxi that 
"the NWIO was nothing more than a po¬ 
lice stale monstronity whose essence was 
government control of the media" The 
obvious model to be emulated was ihai of 
the impeccable moral credentials of the 


US. UK, Ceasany wd Fmce, -peraWy 
tbe exemplaii of Big Capital whoaa bll- 
Ikmaire controlled media was dedicated 
to Ibe promotion of human freedom aa a 
matter of high principle. 

Tbe triuropta of this depirap. menda- 
cioue as M was aod aiill is, was but a 
ghastly poneni of things tooomeasthe US 
spokesmen in the Reagan/Dush cabal aod 
the Heniage Foundation reminded us with 
each passing day. There were others of 
course that joined the chase, conspicu¬ 
ously (he Thatcher stooges I n the tabloid 
media. With the hijacking of the United 
Nations and the Security Council by the 
gang of four, ax they are now duhbed by 
the less boot-licking sorts of UN civil 
servants, there is no more need for alibis 
and cover-ups The UN and Its agencies 
are now to be numbered among the prime 
players In the macabre game of double¬ 
speak Ibe odiousness of the corporate 
oligopoly and iis advertising behemoths 
has multiplied phenomenally over the last 
five yea rs. Thi s is not the end of the road. 
Crimes In violation of internatioruti law 
have ceased to exist. Israel s expulsion 
(Ihe word misused to describe ihiscriiai- 
nal act is deported) is slurred over or 
better still disionedby the media. 

Obviously, tbe oligopoly's powerisnoi 
merely circumscribed by the ownership 
and control of prim, television and broad- 
casting news in the advanced capiialisi 
economies bui now ex lends, as a perfunc- 
tcey visit to east Europe and Russia is- 
veals, to vast new territories, not least (he 
underdeveloped segment of ihe world 
economy. Its pervasiveness Is manifest in 
Ihe burgeoning information and saiellite 
lelevision technologies joined to the in¬ 
exorable march of media concentration. 
The news hook-up between I be BBC News 
Service and the American ADC lelevision 
Tterwork isindiciijve of the forces at work. 

1bere is no need, however, for pessi¬ 
mism. As Herman emphasises, history 
knows no end aod ibus can never be a 
process of fixiiy und permanence. In words 
that that wc must cherish be reminds us: 
"The 'cry of the people' in the third world 
has not been beard in ihe west; but the 
exploeivc uprising, when It comes, maybe 
beyond ibe repressive capabilities of 
Globocopand its public relations system. 
Hk unshackling of ihc 'mere gooks' and 
'mere Arabs' is the future laskofhisiori- 
cal change, which brings its own sur¬ 
prises." A Hnal word, 71)rs work, and 
others of its kind, as we would expect, 
would have been spumed by any k the 
giant publishing hMses, We owe a big 
debt 10 Ihe South Knd Press, a non-profit, 
collectively-run book publisher devoted 
io the pol i li cs of rad ical change w hi ch has 
had the guts lo publish this memorable 
aebievemenr. 
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New Economic Policy and Technological Change 

Ibwards New Initiatives 


Vinod Vyasulu 

Society which funds research anddeveiopmenihaseertaut rights—it isasMkehidder. /nnosatifvti and rheir oppiications 
keep society growing, dynamic andeamfrentive and help in improving peopie's welfare over time. In regard fo patents, 
the issue of proportion among the different stakeholders-^he inventor, the consumer, the mimufacutrer and the society 
at iarge-^as to be carefully and rationally addressed. The theory of common property resources gives us a framework 
in which a balance can be struck'among the interests of the different stakeholders. This is also an area where game theory 
and the work of public choice theorists cm be imaginaiisrly applied. 


That Frpg he grinae4 a ghn of giee. 

Aad hit hii ciMt n thump. 

Pig“, he wid “be ruled by me. 

And you ihall »ct what y«Hi hImII see. 

I'hia ni n ute, for a irl fl i ng fee» 
ril teach you how to jump" 

—i.ewia Carrol ( 

IN respon&e to the balance of paymema 
criaift» a number of reforms were Initialed 
inihclndianeconomyinjuly 1991. There 
has been a great deal of debate among 
economists (and others) about the mertu 
and otherwise of whai has corrK to be 
called the New Economic Policy'—the 
NEP. Just oa equity has not been a major 
concern of this KEP/ neither, explicitly, 
has technological change been one of the 
central themes of this debate, except in 
passing t n con nect ion with t he m I Pa and 
TRIMs being discussed m the Uruguay 
Round Negotiations of the GATT in 
Geneva.* Unfortunately, however, these 
discussions give the impression that the 
issue of TRIPs and TRIMs and the eco* 
nomic policy changes are two separate 
things; that the GATf matters are indc> 
pendent of the economic changes under* 
way, whereas they should be seen as an 
impcriani aspect of such changes. The 
NEP is meant to gtohahsc the Indian 
economy; and the Dunkcl proposals deal 
with the coetditions under which such 
globalisation can now take place, flence 
the need to analyse them together. 

The objective of the NEP is to put the 
economy on a high growth path by bring* 
ing about the necessary structural adjust* 
ments.* Inthia strategy, an important place 
has been assigned to growth in exports. 

Quite fairly, cbe NEP may be described as 

one variant of a class of export ded growth 
strategies, rather than a growihded export 
strategy, i e. a strategy aimed essentially 
at economic growth in which export growth 
is I consequence. And in order to help 
increase exports. It is argued that »i is 


uascnbal to upgrade quality and rDodcrnlsv 
technology. I tence die *openi ng up* of the 
economy fmm restrictions on impon of 
tareign capital and technology In order in 
bring in technology, it iscorksideted nec¬ 
essary in tenovc rcsirici»nns on owner* 
ship. cic. This explains ihe need in div 
mantle laws like the MRTPA and PER A. 
Once these changes are made, foreign 
investment is expected to go up, modern 
techtkology to emenhc eountry freely and 
a revitalised Indian economy is expected 
to compete in world markets. In the words 
of the ma nagi ng dirccior of the IM h . t hi s 
is the process of 'tigcnsaiion* of Irtdia 

In this coniexi, there have been debaies 
on the stand taken by the former US trade 
representative. Carla 11 il Is, and he r threats 
under US taws known as Super !M)I and 
Special ’Ml to impose punitive tariffs on 
Indian products, on two occasions. India 
has even been pul on a *hit Hat* These 
laws enacted by the US Congress, are 
meant to protect US patents and toopen up 
foreign markets to US firms, they are not 
internacional treaties. They are bdng used 
in part to pressurise India to accept the 
GATT prqtosals on intellectual property 
rights. This would require drastic changes 
i n I ndian patent law as Indi a is not a party 
(u the Paris convention but his its own 
I aw. enacted after much ddiberarioQ .* And 
it would requite nujor policy shifis—for 
example, life insurance is nationalised in 
Indi a. We would have to open up this H el d 
to foreign compames. (In the ^*94 bud* 
gel. the finance miniuer has propce«d 
setting up a comminec to examine the 
structure of the insurance industry, taking 
the first step to poliiically initiating this 
change.) Thu^^ both TRIPs and TRIMs 
would require major changes in Indian 
policy and 1 od ian I aw. The NEP so far has 
not taken all these steps. 

Ihe fact that acomprehenyve 'compro* 
mise* document on these complex issues 
has been put together by ihe secretary 


gunurul of the GA IT—Aiihur Dunkcl— 
andNsced hefnrethe dev el oping world on 
a t ak e u or leave 11 basi s. has not hel ped the 
debate. Many have reacted angrily lo the* 
implicit arrogance Involved. These pro* 
posols. covering all the issues baing dia* 
cuMwd in the Uruguay Round, ore, on 
balance, clearly tilted in favour of the 
developed countries. It is the commercial 
and trade aspects that domihate the pro¬ 
posals Whatever the rhetoric about *sell 
out* and sovereignty* or what not, these 
decisions have to b« taken by a govern* 
mcni that wc have put in ofRcc by ■ 
denwcraiic, constitutional process; and to 
ihai exieni we too are responsible. It la 
dispassionate analysis and not anger thai 
is needed in this situation. We have to 
exert political pressure on the government 
end on parliament and ensure that our 
national interest is protected. 

Ihis question of niiional Inieresi may 
require some inirospection. Qearly, eco¬ 
nomic growth IS good for the notion. Butia 
economic g^>wlh alone enough? If not. 
then whoi more do we need? In earlier 
years, India siood for ‘growth with social 
justice*. l>owc now give up social justice? 
Or do we aci on the presumption that 
growth will lead to greater equity in due 
course? Or do wc replace 'social justice* 
with some other clearly defined notion of 
social welfare or equity? If so, whai? I 
suhm i 1 1 hat we cannot gi vc up equ I ly al to- 
gether.^ Ai a minimum, we must take into 
account the needs and views uf ai least a 
simple majority of people in the country if 
our claims to being a democracy are to 
have an y substance at a 11.1 f that maj ori ty 
jives below ihe poverty line, then, apart 
from the cconomiv. the moral orgument 
for anicliordiing their lot is a powerful 
one. The need to better the lot of the poor 
is dear, and imperative, and must he part 
of any policy in Indio. There may. of 
course. be di ffc re ncus on how th is mus i be 
done Clearly, there ore rmporiant and 
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coaplei oatien ben tb«l aerii deeper 
anilysts. But tbet H lootber oory 
lliert are two coniraatiog value posi* 
Uofta at the baae of wbat isgoing on today. 
The ecooorey beatae of fovemreeni n* 
oaocea waa in a aiais by 1990.' and re* 
foroki were needed—on ihia there is HiUe 
diapuie. Aircemcflt on the occd for refona 
doeaooi agreemeDi oo the eauaeat^ 
the criala. Agreement on the need for 
cbtfliea, doee not. dearly imply agree¬ 
ment on either the type of dienges needed 
or the aequeece to which thing moat be 
changed or the apeed with which auch 
cbangea ere to be mede. The re it pleoty of 
acope fbrdiacaaaion. TV government es* 
aertioQ that there ia oo aliexnaiive to the 
hiE? la limply not correct. 

The other poi ni of view elao eiresaea the 
Impomnce of dereguleiioo. of diamen* 
tJing I he 'beburej' of I icencea end controls 
that had grown to gargantuan proportiom. 
ti cautiooa agaisai an iedifcrinunate and 
Immediate globelisaiion of the economy; 
domeatJc reforms must corse first.* The 

K blic sector enierprisea need basic ra* 
ffl aa doaa banking and agriculture. 
Tbia view atctaeea the importance of a 
good pubi I c dl airi bution ayste m and effec* 
tive investment in aocial aervicea, espe¬ 
cially health end education. I lacea part of 
the Tcosedy in deceMralisaiioa—lo the 
diatrict and panchayat levels—aa an es* 
aantial aiep In such deregulation.* It 
atresaea the need for atralegic pi ann i ng by 
the ante, the eetting of priorities and the 
creation of a fecilitative envlronmcni, aa 
conirsated to the earlier regime of every- 
tbliig being done by the government. It 
emphasiaea the importance of equity in 
the proceaa of adj usiment and re form. not 
merely i he need for growth. 1 1 i a acce pted 
that atructufit adjustment is painful; but it 
argues tbii tbe pain be shared, especially 
by the well-ofT. It argues that the path 
Choaen by the govemmeni in the NEP 
placea the burden aquarely on the poor— 
tbe is nation in the price of food articles is 
cited as evidence of this. In addition to 
gening prices right, it is important io get 
state intervention right. 

What I find disturbing in the govern* 
ment pronouncements is the rhetoric of 
'free nurkets*. 'Hiey are talking of creai* 
ifig an environment, where competi lion is 
the key and the consumer the queen. The 
consumer has a choice of goods and by her 
choice of what is to be bought and what is 
not to be bought, she can make or break 
companies. (Yes. companies like 
Hindustan Lever refer to ihe consumer as 
*ahe'; clearly they are gender sensitive!) 
The central idea projected is that, in all 
eircumsunces.ihe free m .Alltel is efficient 
because it It assumed that there will bv a 
larger number ofbuyera and a large num¬ 


ber of aellCR. Thesa who do not aell Ibelr 
goods at accepuMe prices will fall by ihe 
wayside, while tbe more cmcrprisingand 
effidcni asea will grow. This is the (simple 
minded) logic by whi ct a I arge nuobo of 
reforms are brought Into play. And ihis la 
the logic explained in the undergraduate 
textbooks of economics. Ii abstracts a 
great deal from tbe ccmdezlty of the real 
world. At Ihe ground level. Uunp seem to 
workdcffcrenil y. Professional economists 
ennnoi wish away ihlabckandanuncnrical 
acceptance of the logic of free marfceie 
needs to be challenged. 

Tbe question to aA ia: i 0 order IQ i i^on 
all that we require, what is it that we cno 
sd I abroad? There is one school t^ihougbi 
which says that our main advantage being 
in agriculture, we musi try lo export more 
of agriculiural products. It has been indi* 
cared by B S Minhaa, that we can expon 
agriculiural goods worth US $ 2 billion a 
year.** Without questioning this figure, 
we can easily guess that one immediate 
fall-outof this policy will be a steep rise In 
the domestic prices of eaaeotial food nta* 
terlaia and ihai has ia own conacqueneea. 
Minhas has dealt with these issues io de¬ 
tail; bis logic is powerful. 

In the agricultural sector, we are not 
(yet) to dependent on foreign technology. 
Our fanoera have been growing aopa for 
years sod with some more support the 
yield can (perhaps) be augmented, pro¬ 
vided the current propoaals on agri cult ure 
io the Uruguay Round negotiaiiotts^lhe 
OATTdonot legally erect barriers, e g. by 
giving multi-national cxmpanies a mo¬ 
nopoly in productionofseedsasa result of 
the proposal to paiem even tile forms, 
which is not allowed by law io India." But 
even if that does happen, it is not inqMS* 
sible that output increases take place, in 
alliance wiih agribusiness corporations, 
on terms that may not be the most 
favourable to the farmer. Bui politically, 
this may not be a realistic option. 

TVrefore if we cannot rely on the ex¬ 
pon of agricultural goods, we have to fall 
back on the export of industrial goods. 
When it comes to industry, the production 
has IO be baiedon modern scienti fic koowl • 
edge, on ever changing technology and 
ongoing R and D eftons. One must also 
have the ahil i ly to respond to ihe changes 
in Ihe market scenario. But it is here that 
our vulnerability becomes quite obvious 
srflcc''we have today an industrial system 
w here iiearl y everything is i&ade wi ih For¬ 
eign col laboraiion. whether hi-tech or low- 
lech." 

It is well known that one of ibe cnrKli* 
lions of such foreign collaboraiions is that 
the goods produced with such technology 
in India will not be allowed to cut into the 
col I ahoraiing firm ‘i markets in oi her coun * 


tries. Even if Ihis restriciioo did net exiat 
(and if does). It may not be posaible for 
Indian industry to lap foreign marked in 
sucb coses. Wc have got the know-bow, 
but not. I fear, the know-why or the daaign 
and development capability which ia ea- 
sential if a firm is to respond quickly to 
market changes. I cannot think of a (non- 
tnditional) product that is made without 
collabotation. I cannot think of areaa 
where, starting with Imponed know-how, 
Indian R and D hasdevel^>ad the proceaa 
further to improve quality or develop new 
prod>»cia for the local market, let alone the 
foreign one. In fact, our industry is proud 
to advertise that shaving blades sre msde 
with Swedish eoUabontion or shoes are 
made with Iialian know-how or pressure 
cookers with American technology and ao 
on adnauMum. I wonderlfthere is i non* 
traditioAsl product baaed on technology 
resulting from Indian R and D that is 
available in our market!. If this be the 
scunano. I do not see really, whai ia li that 
we can sell abroad, in o^er to buy our 
essential requlremenis (like petroleum 
products) from the foreign market.To my 
mind, ibis is tbe crux of the present prob¬ 
lem, 

llte question is not whether we should 
participate in intemarional trade or not. 
We should. It ia whether we can identify 
those tew, miy he half a do^en. areas ot 
industry, in which we can compete suc¬ 
cessfully in the foreign murkei The sbll* 
ily lo do that would depend upon our own 
resources. This does not mean niiural 
resources alone since counirieslike Swit¬ 
zerland and Japan, with very limited natu¬ 
ral resources, arc (really) the world lead¬ 
ers in many sectors of Industry. Switzer¬ 
land, wiihoui any iron ore or coal, is a 
leading nation in machine tools or drug 
manufKlure; Taiwan in computer periph- 
erils: Thailand in garments and sports 
goods; while Japan has esiublished Itself 
in so many areas (hat it isdifnculitopick 
jusi one or two. 

We need to tram our manpower re¬ 
sources in such a way that we can reach 
inteciMiional levels of technology and 
quality in some fields and gain a reputa* 
lion In exports." We have to look to 
competitive advantage rather than com- 
para i i ve ad va mage. For that, howeve r, we 
need a cluster of firms in Ihe concerned 
industry that compete in the domestic 
market; we need a domestic market as a 
base; wc need firms working in related 

sre ax of technology; and we need an in¬ 
dustrial culture that invests reasonable 
amounts m Research and Development 
constantly. These are the insights of cm* 
pirical research." 

Let us now see what we in India can 
make. Our mistake in the past was that we 
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tficd to mahs everyiUag. WUIa it b sot 
{npouible, the coats would be MfOQOoi* 
c«l sad beace we cannot compete with 
others wbo spccbtise. We must concen* 
trite where we heve a coniper>/iw edvan* 
tigs. If it ii Id loftware, as we arc often 
told, then let ua get our act together end 
take 00 the task serioosly . The exports i a 
the relevant fields should be brought U>- 
gether in a coageDitl eavtronnent and 
encoutagad to w^. An earning of Rs 400 
crore from iortwarc exports in 1992*93 is 
just not good enough. What is tacking? 
What has to he done, and who can do it? 
And so 00. If it is in the peaceful applies- 
ilonaofapace technology—eateHites, tetc- 
communications and the like, lei us put 
ou r resources together li 1 1 we succeed, snd 
not repeal the tragedy of the fertiliser 
industry, where our technological compe¬ 
tence was dismantUd by ourKives.'* If it 
it in lesiher products, once again It Is 
important that we leave no stone unturned 
in our effort to become the best in ihe 
world. Such areas of potential have to be 
carefully identi hed ar^ nurtured—as Ko¬ 
rea did.*' Who would have believed, 20 
years ago. that Korea would lead the world 
in sieel-making and ship-building? It is the 
reauli of painstaking efforts—an example 
of the right kind of planning by the gov¬ 
ernment. 

We can not depend upon repeatedly im« 
port! ng lechnol ogy i n a 11 sectors and hope 
to build up an export presence'* in world 
markets. In every major fields today, ma¬ 
chine tools, electronics, chemicals and so 
on. we are dependeni on foreign collabo¬ 
ration; and repeated foreign collabora* 
lion. This is not to say we musi not have 
foreign collaboration, but to stress that we 
must learn from It and build on it on the 
basis of a dearly understood strategy. 
Sadly, that has not been the case in gen¬ 
eral If earlier we erred in one direction 
today we went to be erring in the oppoaite 
direaion. 

The alternative to the current irapesae is 
not to enter whole-hog into unthinking 
colleboratlons ss the government has re¬ 
cently begun to permit. The opposite of 
too much control may be no corttrolr but 
what we need is proper control ba8cd.on 
clearly denned priorities and a clear op¬ 
erational strategy. This option of with¬ 
drawal by the government in favour of 
private initiative chosen by Ihe finance 
minister is based on the understanding 
that our industrialists would not like to 
inveei in R and 0 to develop better prod¬ 
ucts. They will not take such a risk. 

There are two ways to maximise prof- 
it^^y trade and by manufacture, la the 
west, mercantile capital gave way to in- 
duitrinl capital over time. In Indie, where 
there la a long tradhion of trade, ioduiiry 


la tte aMse of aanbemre hM been aa 
add<fl, • divenifiGidao. sad nor the cc&* 
tial motive for being la busineaa. Our 
large business houses have roots in trade. 
In trade, vU buying and selling, fflooey is 
recyded t^uickly; margins are high and 
attractive. In maauftmre the gestation 
period IS long; rhiigias are low and profits 
depend on turnover. Why gel into this 
co^ex budneas when one can trade in 
MNC goods? TlMa, the logic of profit 
maxlmisatioe in this country encovrages 
trade and not manufacture. Tbe current 
reforms streagiheo ihli tendency. 

Indeed, ihe peculiar and not so compti- 
meniary phrase * foreigncofidsortied firm* 
is formally used in Indian industrial uatis- 
lies. And every major firm, public or pri¬ 
vate. it one. (It is only ia the amalt-acale 
sector that we And except ions.) From 'for¬ 
eign collaboraicd firme* they are becom¬ 
ing the Indian offices of foreign firm. 
Firms ibsi came up to produce on an 
indigenous bsM are now becoming sub* 
sidiaries/briBchcs Of MNCa—Wipro has 
become Wipro*Sun; HCL baa become 
IICL-HP; PSI tm become PSI-BuH; Ki¬ 
netic Honda has given Honda 51 pei cent 
equity holding, and lo on. The much 
sought-after NRI investment is oothiBg 
more than the Indian face international 
capital; and it has a togk of Ms own. 
Muliinatiooal inicresia and national pn- 
orities need not be identical. Today, it is 
being assumed that they arc idcmical. 

It is against this background that we 
should underataod lodisn industry's 
friendly reception to the Dunkel propos¬ 
als. To quote from an IDRC* report "Al¬ 
though Ihe argument for intellectual prop¬ 
erty protection ia oflea couched in terms 
of increasing imxMi ve to research, I n many 
ways the fflotivstioos sod the pressures 
are much more commercial and trade 
oriented; patenisare being used toproieci 
InvesimeAt*. Ifin the ligbtofthissiluaiion 
we examine the proposals of the Dunkel 
Draft, the industry, as a whole, will be 
supporting it because it will get immedi¬ 
ate acceu to technology sod brand names, 
especinlly consumer goods technology, 
along with a reputation for quality ihai 
these brand names enjoy, e g. Sony. Given 
its reputadoA for shoddy quality, which 
has (dase/vedly) built up over the yean, 
this quality guarantee is importaai to In¬ 
dian industry. It will say that In exchange 
for the MNC brand namea, we will have lo 
pay Ihe royally and dwi ia quite far. 
loatesd of BPL-San yo or Ki netic Honda, 
we will sell Sanyo or Hoods; tod as sooe 
as there are chuget in the brand in the 
west, or Japan or wherever we will get 
1 hem immedi eiely. Our markeiabi li ty wi 11 
improve, there will be grosvth. there will 
be profit, tbit Is whai we want and that is 


what the govemoKRi polidea abould co- 
courage. 

Industry would also argue that multina¬ 
tionals would be attracted here, beciuee of 
the vaai domeatic market of acme ISO 
Diill ion peopi e who form whni ia cal led tbe 
*aiddie-diaa*; ibis investment woddem- 
ale some jobs, eg, iboae of ageoia or 
retailers and, in a few caaea, aunufaciv- 
ing under their supervision. Let the MNCa 
invest in R and D we are told, they heve tbe 
siae and capacity for it wbicfi we do not 
have; they have the risk aking capacity 
we do not have; we will menufacture In 
India with their permission; aa long aa 
profits ire assured bow does it matter 
whether we become competitive In tbe 
world market; the conur&cr will anyway 
get world quality products at competitive 
prices. Export obligations and phased 
manufacturi ng programuMs should bedone 
away with aa they are a disincentive td 
foreign capital. We are aailifled with tiie. 
domestic ma rkei. As long sai ndusiry grows 
and gives us profit we are satisfied {to lell 
abroad, any way, we need M NC e xpertlse 
in bdh te^nology and marketing and ao 
we ahould not antagoniae them). Perhapii 
as sub-cofiiractora to MNCa. we may gel 
some export orders too and that wculd be 
■ bonus 

Wiihsuch an altitude, the industry would 
endorse the Dunkel proposals ^tb, at 
best, a few cosmetic modifications hare 
and there. Thus the Indian industry canooi 
really be the ally of (he Indian sciential 
and R and D worker I n opposing the Ouoksl 
proposals which effectively edvise us to 
function by their rules, typified by ihe 
opening quotation from l.cwisCaTTolt: be 
ruled by me, and you shall see whai you 
shall see. 

Those who are opposing the Dunkel 
draft proposals are those who have itaksa 
in R and D, for example, our academics 
and R and D workers; and thote wbo 
believe that the national self-reliance that 
we have tried to build for the laai 40ysafa 
is worth preserving and pursuing. To avoid 
any misunderstand ing, sudi self-reltioca 
IS not self'Suffideitcy or autarky. ** It la 
no( export peasimiunof the type ch Nclaed 
hy Isher Ahluwalia. We may have to 
change our strategies but oot our objec¬ 
tive. Our own interests demand opposition 
to the Dunkel proposals. For. to quote 
again from the IDRC paper. **What la 
being con lenlpl aied within tbe 0 ATT and 
within the bilateral trade negotiarioM ii 
tbe wholesale traosplantarion of a system 
of legal protection to be used under very 
different soda! and economic conditions 
from those for which the system was de¬ 
signed, The system iri question has not 
even been endorsed by the people of the 
exporting culture". Here lies the conflict 
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bttwoefltfrodMr^oivflw. B«&ely,ODe 
0f^n3fliiMMng(«veqIf«f • jg^ordinile 
la llie world tyttcn) at oppoied (o one of' 
Makloi self-reliance and the sbMIiy lo 
trade la the world market on equal terms. 

Aad here, we oust be clear about the 
OMinltude of the task ahead. It it necca- 
aary to meognite, tt we support the siaiid 
of the Indian drug industry la fsvour of 
Niaining the Indian Patent Act of ]970» 
that it cannot forever remain in imtiaior 
who plays a useful role in enhancing com¬ 
petition but must itself also go in for 
hraovetion and R and D to develop new 
formulaiions which is a risky business If 
the Indian drug industry has no yision 
beyond desling with the imnediiie threat 
posed by the Dunkel proponals, then, in 
return for support, pressure must be pul on 
them to e obark on an R and D programme 
of their cpwn. It Is necessary to recognise 
that the rhetoric of the farm lobby bides 
Uemendous Inequity; that the benefits, 
which it Is stated are 'national benefits* 
accruing to 'poor farmers' may In reality 
beoafita well organised,arlieulate.politi¬ 
cally powerful weU*off section in rural 
areas and not the rural landksa labourers. 
In supporting them in battling the Dunkel 
propwia. we cannot be seen as support¬ 
ers of rural espioitation. That too must be 
fought, and for the same reasons. The 
tfooastlc devil is no bet ter than the foreign 
one. 

In early 1993. the firm lobby has any¬ 
way apiii, with Mahendra Singh Tikeii 
apinat the Dunkel proposals and Sharad 
Joahi 1 n fa vou r of accept i ng them. Oearl y, 
there are political stakes involved. It is in 
this complex context that an alter native to 
the Dunkel proposals must be formulated. 
Oearly, this is rto easy task. This is pan of 
the challenge IPE has accepted in 
organialng this seminar. 

One of the points to note is thsi i n areas 
where we have no access to foreign scien¬ 
tific and technological knowledge and we 
decide that theen^ are important enough, 
there are proven instances of success. 
Nudaar ene rgy and spnee appi icati ons arc 
oetsianding examples where although w« 
are not fully eelf*sutficient we heve made 
phenomenal progress. Sometimes, with¬ 
out global links, we seem to grow in self- 
reliance if given pr^cr support by the 
government and set up suitable non*bu* 
reaucntic systems and institutions for the 
wwk programme. (This should not be 
InJerpreted as an argument in favour of 
making nuclear weapone. That la a sepe 
rale Isaac.) What 1 refer to is the contex t of 
tacbnological progress; it is not one of 
globalisation but one of domestic compe¬ 
tence in a dialogue with peers, wherever 

wiyi». 

] thus find It hard to believe that we 


cMBOi build a radio or make iboea or 
oanufactore having blades competitively 
on the beais of our own effom. It is 
poeaible that there $n ppa In our capa- 
bilitiee but I doubt if they are inaurraouoi- 
able. Also, as I have siaied earlier, we 
have to select a few areas, go abom doing 
things in the ‘mission* mode, invest in It, 
develop institutional mechsnisins; perse¬ 
vere in it; and at tbe end of a few years we 
may obtain results Pearly, this is a diffi¬ 
cult task, and It must not be undcreai* 
mated. And when we obtain reaoUs, we 
must build upon that sucenm; nurture the 
individuals aed the iasiinitions, and en¬ 
courage further work. Hiisccvea/ is nec¬ 
essary became, in tbe past, we have de¬ 
stroyed those have obtained results— 
the expenance of f EDO and FACT i n the 
fertiliser industry of India is a e1ear<ui 
ease in point. 

Tbe probkre is that tbe regime of intel¬ 
lectual property righia as propoaed by the 
Dunkel draft wil* make au^ an option 
illegal, because then the permission of the 
pa lent-holders is essential, whatever the 
Mtional interest lo undertake further R 
and D; and, in key areas, it may not be 
given. There is no provision like compul¬ 
sory licensing. 

There ia an articulate lobby today sup¬ 
porting the Dunkel proposals and it lx 
surprising that it has not yet pushed the 
govemrecni into signing tbe drift (par¬ 
ticularly when the governiDent bu al¬ 
ready announced so many packages to 
satisfy the interests of this particular 
lobby). If the government of India has itoi 
signed I he Dunkel draft yet. perhaps this is 
due to the fact that the other group, namd y, 
the 'self-reliance* lobby loo his now got 
sufficiently well organised. There is a 
National Working Group on Patents, 
headed by Dr Nityanand which has been 
stressing the dangers of signing on the 
dotted line. There arc also eminent iodi- 
viduala like Justice V R Krishna Iyer and 
Rajiv Dbawan who have opposed the 
Dunkel proposals There have been sev¬ 
eral petitions, statemenis and articles in 
the national press which have stalled the 
progress of the pro-Dtakel lobby within 
the government. The Indian Drug Manu¬ 
facturers Association has also got 
organised on this issue. Based on ^ocess 
innovaiions. the Indian phamuceulicsl 
industry has made rapid progress, and is 
among i he most cost effective i n tbe world 
today—that I s in terms of ^oduaioo from 
various processes of products thai have 
been patented elsewhere. Their record of 
R and D for new drup is na so iraprea* 
sive.bvtthatisaAOtberstory.lfIbe Dunkel 
propouls are accepted, their coats would 
shoot up blunting their compebti vc edge. 

Consider agriculture. The raw material 


for i nnovationa i n M^technolegy ia germ 
plasm, availaMe to plenty in the irt^ct. 
and specially in India. Indian farmers have 
been using this heritage of mankind for 
centuries in. say, growing rice. If tbe 
Dunkel proposals are accepted, then i t wi 11 
become possible for multi-national flms 
to patent products that are derived from 
biotechnology research from the germ 
plasm found freely in India and ^ven 
freely by India to them. The firm would 
then get certain important righia at i 
patent-holder,’^ Indian law does not per¬ 
mit patents in agriculture, as it ia consid¬ 
ered essential for life. But what about the 
rights of the traditjonot farmer? Uas he no 
right to seeds, traditional and hybrid? Why 
should the germ plasm be treated as a free 
good-^the heritage of humankind, espe¬ 
cially when such treatment benefits the 
nch deve I oped nations and al ways against 
the poor developing ones? Are these not 
double standards? The so-called farrDers’^ 
Mghii endmed by the FAO are pitiful In 
comparison with the absolute right given 
to the patent'holders and these are in addi- 
ti on to the righ is he I d se para tel y under the 
category calted 'plant breeders' rights'. 

A thousand years of tradition in 
'Ayurveda' can he set to nought by an 
MNC that patents ayurvedic formulations 
by making a minor change in its biotech¬ 
nology lab. Thui can hardly he considered 
just. Such ooe-sided arrangements are what 
arc being contested by those who question 
the Dunkel proposals, A system which 
emasculates research in the developing 
countries cannot be accepted as a fair one. 
The developing countries are being dlplo- 
maiically told that rape is inevitable; it is 
up to them to lie back and enjoy it, 

Tlwre were also. I think, some differ¬ 
ences within the government on accepting 
these proposals. If Manmohan Singh and 
the bureauctaia wish to sign the Dunkel 
proposals, then Balram Jhakar and Rajesh 
Pilot, 11 ooc time, opposed It. A cabinet 
committee headed by Arjun Singh was set 
up 10 suggest what ia to be done. (It is 
undersio^ to have recommended a dis¬ 
cussion io parliament.) But now. in early 
1993, apparently these differences within 
the government have been sorted out. 
Jhakar is now In favour of signing these 
proposals. Unfortunately, the public is not 
given access to all this discussion—it Is 
top secret from the people of India! 

Hence, it is at this stage that we must get 
together and activate ourselves in oppos- 

i ng tbe proposal s, baeause at a stage when 

the final decision has not been taken it 
helps a great deal to add to the p^itical 
pressures. But it must be done on rational 
grounds. We must insist on our right to 
information; on transparency in national 
decision-making: on proper parliamen- 



Ivy Mtle. I bclJeve iaif-reliace u t 
DiUoftal goil ii riUoQ«l» however 
onreehiooahl* ihJe may he mode to appear 
lodiy. I alae believe Ihet eqoity la iropa* 
lepi; aod ibai equity aiad lelf^ftliaace can* 
DOC be aeperated. We moat eoeure thai tbe 
patbof pro|raae Id adeoceaBd ledmoloiy 
via R and D ia eel doecd to aa. aa that 
would mean ooedeuiDf dcpeadcnce. If 
tbe fovemmeot poeiiion ia that wwe of 
tbeae wtU be Jeopard laed by acceptini the 
Dunkel propoeala. then (bey muei et^aio 
why aod bow to ibe acepcice. 

Tbe auppon that tbe Dunkel propoaala 
ippereelly enjoy Id Ihe advaoced goud* 

trice ia baaed on tbe hypocbeala(or ftiib?) 
that It promotci free trade and ia beoce 
beDeflclal to ell the peniclpeoia in the 
proceee of (rede. While it ia an accepted 
theory lo econoraics that free trade be* 
(wcco nationahelpedevetopapeciatiaahon. 
for (bia ibeorem to be valid certaio impor* 
tent conditions need to be net. It ia true 
that the free market leads to the loweat 
coat of productron, ihe loweai prlcea. le 
opt! mal profit. Bu i i t also aac umca i bai all 
parties that cake part in the^market have 
equal levels of knowledge and tecboical 
information. It ia also assumed that there 
are many pi ay era on both aides of the fence 
eo that none can directfy influence prices. 
Ibere are only price *iakcrt', no price 
'makeri’. What ia being dorw throu^ the 
Dunkel propoaala ia to convert one of the 
aetiera into a mo/tepofy seller by giving 
patent protection on very favourable and 
oee*iided terms. 

Id fact, the Dunkel propoeaia are tbe 
aDti'theaia of tbe fret market, Odcc you 
give a patent*holder the exclusive right to 
a process end product for 20 yean such 
that commercial exploitation of tbe patent 
can be done only on tbe terms allowed by 
Ibe paieni'holder, when even importing 
tbe product is going to be coosidemd as 
exploldng tbe patent within the meaning 
of iDtefnationaJ patent law. it becomes 
equivalent to placing the paieni*bolder in 
tiM position of a mooopoliai. Tberc can be 
no rival acIlen.The theory of tbe market 
aaya that if a seller aella his goods at Ra 2 
wa give tbe opportunity via freedom of 
entry to another seller to sell It at a lower 
pries. In Gontrasi, the acc^Mance of tbe 
Iftiellectiial Property Rights regime, aa 
luggeeied by ihe Dunkel proposals, will 
preveoi aucb a aituaiion from arising as it 
erecte en unaunnountable legal barrier to 
entry. We know in ecoDCcnica that under 
mont^y. output la reetricied and proflu 
■re inflet^. Tbe monopollai can exirect 
rent, be will continue to do so Indefimtely 
If itwre la no danger of competition from 
R and Dand innovadonby others. Product 
peisoa will eliminate Imitators; la the 
long run It msy even reduce tbe motive for 


R and D.Thie will eltaiMtt ibefeotor rbet 
keepecipiiallimdyiwmie. Use peewmism 
eipreaaed by Sebumpetar would then have 
added jusriflcetlon.” But that is another 
story. 

Yet aiMlber poini ia ibai (be market 
works beat wkM tbe pro p ert y rights ve 
dearly defined. Aa far as physical com* 
maditieaatscotKnrMd, s g. lablei, die ire 
or cifs property rigbu are easy lo de* 
fine. Once we buy Stack soonmodiiy, we 
esn use it in whatever way we like, deey 
everyone else its use and no one cun dis* 
puts tbcpropertyngbta.BBtwben it cornea 
to intangible items, it le not so easy to 
deflne property rigto because of search 
and triTisefiinn melt To deflne property 
rights clearly, it is necessary to define the 
boundary. For land it is easy But id other 
cases—say aoiae a bus makes, or tbe ire* 
dltional acedt that fermen use or the air 
that we breeibe—it ia not very easy ." Ji is 
neceaary to get al I k i nds of in formation. 
aod Kbia cao be both difficult and eapen- 
aiva. Is ecoMmica lltcraiure, ttesc are 
cdledaevcb af>d traoiaciioo or informa* 
lion coats, and, if they are very high, It ia 
BOt easy to define properly rights in suffl* 
crent detail.^ The market then fella.” 

While there ia a place for market func* 
tiofliof. tbere ate also areas of market 
failure. In tbe latter case ooe cae d raw bcl p 
from the concept of external i lies and com • 
mon property resources. R and Dbes many 
exiemalitjea And hence the need to get 
iUte imervention right. And the need for 
new initiativea, 

liialnibiabeckgrouod that thequesiioa 
of patents is to be examined. Once you 
make an le vention. obtain the paten i rights 
on the product end create information 
barriers, then tbe cooditiona of a free 
market auiookaciallyvaniah Proceeapat* 
eats like thoee prevailing in India leave 
open the poesibility of Schumpeterian 
imitaiioo. ^hers, with dlfrcreni meihoda 
of mao uficture, wj 11 en ter the market and 
compete, as the Indian drug industry has 
done. After product patents are graoicd 
there will be iofonoMioo barriers, and 
legal entry resirialor^ there will then be 
only a slagk seller and hence it b ec omes 
a monopoly condition asoppoeed tea free 
market one. We are trying to use 'free 
market* jargoo in a situation that does not 
appi y to it at ill. All tbls discomfort about 
ilw Dunkel draft proposals, the burden of 
proof, tbe period of protection, produa or 
process patent, etc. arises because we are 
desperately trying lo make ii appear as a 
market ^eno^noo. when actually it is 
DOi. It has to be understood in some other 
wsy. 

It is not enough u> reject the proposals, 
we must present an alternative. As e stu* 
dent of CGonomi cs, I can think of one way 


Id wblcb this alternative be evel^ I 
am sure there ere others. Rather I ban apply 
the theory of markets, that Is bdeg p^* 
posed, we may usefully consider the con* 
cepi of common property resources. Tbere 
■re certain rules that govern the use 
coesmon property resources, i e, there are 
certain conditions in which ibis will thrive 
and conditions in wbidt this will decay " 
This la now becoming well known in eoo* 
nomica and one of the factors that Deeds lo 
be considered in such situstiOBSlstbalone 
has to account for the interests of the 
various siakebolden. I am no longer uriog 
Ihe term property, but ‘stake* aignifying 
the new Insiiiutional economics. 

It is my oonteniion that the R and D 
process be understood as one of ibirlni a 
common pr^rty resources, where future 
generstioos are also stakeholders. In an 
aree like research and development and 
the Invention^nnovatlon proceis theca are 
several stakeholdere: consumers, jobseek¬ 
ers. tax payers, governriMms. and ao on. 
One of them is of course the researcher 
who makes the Invention. He deserves 
credi I and there can be no deba le about 11. 
Rut does he mske his iflventioo la laola* 
lionT For example, at the Indian InsHiute 
of Science and other such resee rdt insi i tu- 
(ions scvertl inventions have been rpade 
and there are several patcnt*boldersbuido 
(hey make their discovery in isdation? 
Can they function outside the academic 
environment of debate and diacuaaions 
arDong peers^ InnovstioD Is a soclil pro¬ 
cess.’* Scientists work in insiitutione 
funded by the governmeni, which pro* 
vides labs and equipment, end they work 
in an environment ofdiscussion with higMy 
qualifled colleagues. In research actlvlly 
these factors art important and very often 
a particular discovery may be the last 
brick in i progrimroe of research that has 
been going on for a long time and involv* 
ing a large number of scholars, froro pro¬ 
fessors to siuden is in many places. ^Ile 
one does not intend to deny the credit to 
(he person or group who make the inven* 
(ion. iI should be recognised that It ia a part 
of the social process of research. That is 
what scbderly iradilim is about. 

In a country like India, we certainly 
should not risk our tax payers* money in 
scientific research if the benefits flow 
only to the sdenilst concerned or to hi i 
employer and not io society. If research la 
supported hy public funds, as in India. It 
ffitfsr serve a public purpose. (Even pri¬ 
vately funded resear^ cannot be divorced 
from public purposes bcceuse there are 
many stakeh^ders in research. But the 
weights assigned to euch may well dlf* 
fer’^) It must not be forgotten that, even In 
the US, research is publicly funded. It 
must be treated aa a merit or public good. 
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B« U pnvKe property. 

Money for R end D coowe from voiknis 
■otrceo. Forexintple my sol ary is |uarin« 
laedwbeilwr I mke anioveotionoriKN. Ifl 
rotora for my salsry I puHn my energies 
and (If I am lucky) I get academic credii. 
Bui, ibe aocieiy which funds such research 
baa cenaiD ri^is,—^it is a stakeholder. 
(BBOvatiOAS and their applications keep 
society growing, dynamic and compen* 
live, and help in improving people's wcl* 
fare over il me. So Is the consumer a stake • 
bolder. As an example, look at the case of 
HfS'Saving drugs. IH succeed in develop¬ 
ing a formulailon which cures Al DS ii will 
be inhuman to My that unleM sopieone 
gives me USS 20 bllUoa. I will not allow 
anyone to make this drug. A paiieat has a 
rii^t to benefit from the results of aocieiy's 
research efforts. (Entrepreneurs have a 
Slake 100—the right to set up produaive 
units 10 make proTiis and generate cm* 
ploymeni.) There must be some sense of 
what ia proportionate. 'n)is*quesiion of 
proportion, in the issue of patents v>j* 0 * 
vis ibe di fferent siake holde rt, between the 
inventor, the consumer, the maruificturer 
and the aocieiy at large has to be carefully 
and niionally addressed. 

Society basan interest in such issues. It 
Is necessary to coroe to some balance io 
relation to theM differeiii sukeholders 
and the theory of common property re* 
aources gives us s frsmework in which 
this can be done. This Is an area where 
game theory can be Imsginativeiy ap- 
pitied. It I a qui te posaibi e ib at. ai different 
pototsofhietory this outcome will differ. 
It lapoMible that there are many outcomes 
dMi may have to be ranked. Of course, this 
does not mean that every one will be 
satisfied wiih the outcome. Bui at least no 
one can be ignored and the interest of all 
parties have to be openly considered. The 
outcome, If it is through a democratic 
process, must represent the social opii* 
mum and be respected as such. It is pos* 
sible. in such a process, to change deci* 
siona over time—an outcome ia not for¬ 
ever. The work of public choice theorists 
1 ike Buc hannan prov ides a logical base tor 
such • process.^ Other approaches cannot 
be ruled out. It is essential lo work towards 
such outcomes. 

Noten 

[This pper draws on tsatcnal from Icctuies 
given over the last year in n number of (daces, 
and I nm graterul to the psnicipanis foriheir 
critical inputs, in particular, I must nsention 
the seminars in the fotlowing Imtiluticm; Fn- 
ruB for Sdenee and Devetepmeni. Eiangalore 
Social Sdeacea Fooin, Nslional College, Na* 
tional Aeronautical Ijtbnratory, Indian Inaii* 


Att of Sdmu and Narloaal Law Schod of 
India all ra Bh^alore; OepHtmeM of Eco- 
aoaics, Oamania Uaivemty, Nuclear Fuel 
Complex and lasiitule cf Public Eoierpriac, In 

I lydMbM; and I aacil* ofDevebpment Shid- 
ica m iaipur.] 

1 V Vyaaule et al. Towards a Political 
EecMMny of ihe f^ni Economic Policy 
Changes ',£ccttpmk eWFu/rr/caf HVekfy. 
September 1991 foe an immediate reac¬ 
tion; Shnbha Raghoram (ed). 'Develop- 
neni Policy; Chal leagea cf (he 9QbH IVO^ 
BnngnloK, Auguai 1992 for review after a 
year 

There have been two vctyoutfully ihm^t* 
out aadpeisuaaively argued revirwaofihe 
NEP recenlly. Sec M Y Ghoepade, 'Wither 
laduAEcnnwyTMSEC-IUjyQamva Ex* 
lenmon lecture, November 21,1992 tad 
Deepak Nayyar, 'Indian Remnmy at the 
Cfoaaroads*. 

2 SeeSanjay Bani'scoMiibuBOD toilusaenii* 
oar. The cnvuonaenial anpeeb have beta 
diacMied in Gopnl Kadekodi's ppo 

3 Oft GATT. TRIPs and TRIMs, there has 
been aiuch debate. See for example the 
papera by Biswaiit Dhar aaO Deepak 
Nayyar in the CPW. Dceember 5. 1991. 
Ahao, K S Kriahnaewamy. 'The GATT 
Negotiahoas and the Ounkel Draft' tal k at 
Aieninarorpftiaedby the Forum for Sci* 
ence and Development, Bangalore. April 
19.1992. 

4 The beuiatatcmentsofUieofricMl dunking 
are. perkape. laher J Ahlswalia a two 
books from Oxford U niveitiiy Prean. Del hi. 
fn^uarnW Gnwik in /nd r n grugunriow 
rrjitfe Sfid‘<Sixrfej ( 1 997 1 a na Produehvtry 
«nd GrewrS in /udiufi Sfumr/ncrvHftg 
(1991). For aeritieni review, aeeLC Jain. 
'Turnaround in InduMrialGrowd^^Hasty 
Claima foe LiberaH-sadoo', EfW, Febru* 
ary 20*27,1993. 

5 See Ashok V Dcani. 'India la the Uruguay 
Round' in ft W Sirtger, Neclamher Hath 
and Ra mesh war Taitdon (eda); TrWe 

in ale I98(h, Indus Pub* 
Uihiag. New Delhi, 1990. 

d On this, aee Pnbhal Patnaik: £c<memics 
Efoiitttiattism, OUP, Delhi, 1990 

7 Sec Vinod Vyasolu el al.opcit. 

9 Sec 10 Psiel's Poundadoa Day Lecture at 
(he IIM, Bangalore. puMiahed ia IIMB, 
MmagementfUvi^, December 1992. Tha 
issue has a use fol module on tbi NFJ* srilh 
cootributiofis by Manmohafi Singh and 
others. 

9 See dK aenen cf anicks In EF^ by Arun 
Ghcnk fnxn November 1991 to April 1992. 
10 In hii Kak MaDorial Lacbneat ibeOokhak 
Imdiute of Politicaand Eooaoowcs, Pune, in 
1991.&eAnlwVj>M^ 1991. 

II J 11 Barton, 'PnleaciAg Life', Scitnt^tc 
American. 264(3). 1991. 

12 See M R Bhsgvao. 'TIk Capital Goods 
Sector in India: Past and Present Trends 
and Future Prespee m ', EFW, March 1995. 

Thesituniion inj^rieutrurein probably nnl 
ao Meak. 


13 Coeodoo, NeogI aad OW Wfito fll*i 
"growl Bg iotemi in cnplMdakHkn 

itiq uesaided by govemibCdt pokey 
foreign collaboration*’. And KMr nfttdina 
show "(hat inefficient uaaof ranoucenhaa 
become the order ia Indian iDdustriea" 
during 1974*73 to 1995-86, £fW, Febru¬ 
ary 2027, 1993. 

HTequoreagainfrofflCoondooct al(opeit), 
a "Strong R and D wing for the IttdustffM 
should be encouiaged through effacslve 
policy freaie by the govemneot to evaluate 
the adapubilily of modem technology and 
to develop indigenous technology aa sretl. 
Rnalty aeleciion of industries, where for* 
eign technology is to be allouwd for is the 
primary pre^mdltlon for atlmulating In* 
dustriat ^namiam." 

15 William Porw, Tks CompHitiva A Awn* 
raff ef Nasions, MacnDlllan, New York, 

1990. 

16 See(hePhDthesisofBiawaJiiDhar,iNU, 
1989, on the fertiliser eaae; and VInod 
VyMulu et al*a aitlcla on destruction of 
LCD tecAnology in India in£FW, Novem* 
ber 1*7,1986. 

17 See AmiyaBagchrssiudy of Korean policy* 
roaki ng artd the role of the a tale In his \ iOf 
ARTEP study. New Delhi, 1987. 

18 Sec Reserve Bank of India, Forfiga Cof* 
iaberatiaa rn hdian Industrits. Fourth 
Survey Report. RBI, Bombay, 1985. 

19 Brian Belcher and Geoffrey llowiin, 'A 
Patent on life; Ownetahip of Plant and 
Animal Reaeareh*, IDRC, Ottawa. Canadi, 

1991. 

20 Al a thewtical level, one otay refer to the 
wrliinpoTNicholu Kaldoronteehnology, 
e g, his 1972 paper * Advanced Technology 
in a Sraiegy cd DcvelopmeM’ in Further 
Essays on Apptie^Ecofipmiu, Duckworth, 
London, 19^. 

21 Brian Belcher and Geoffrey Howtin.opcii. 

22 i A Schunpeier; Capiiaiism, Soeiaihm 
anJ Democfocy. New York, 1942. 

23Theae have been discuaaed in Belcher and 
Howiln,opdt. 

24 Yoram Barxel: 7hs Economics ofFropsfty 
Rigit ts, Cam bridge University Frees, Cam • 
bridge. 1988. 

25 The literature is vast, Fnods Baler, ’The 
Anatomy ed Market Failure*. Quarterly 
^ovmafc/Ecoficwrrcx, l956,andNlcholaa 
Stem, ’DevetopoieM Econonlce: A Sur¬ 
vey*, £coM>irre,fowanef. 1990. 

26 See for example. Kartchan Chopra, Copal 
Kadekodi. M N M urthy: People‘s Fortier* 
potion and Common Property Resources. 
Sage, Delhi, 1990. Sec also theirpaperio S 
N Chtry aod Vinod Vyasulu (eds), Man- 

lodUt ‘s Ftewuirg. Pti ntwell. Jaipur, 

1992. 

27 See the delightful descrtplioo by Werner 
Heiseaberg in Physics and Beyond. 

28The issues in privatising such reaeareh arc 
discussed in Belcher end HowUn. opclt. 

29 For example, i Budutnnan and Gordon 
TuWoek. Calculus of Consent, Michsgan, 
AnnAibor, 1968. 
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Multiplication of Nations? 

Political Economy of Sub-Nationalism in India 


The naiioneUty formation process in Indie has reflected itseif in ^u/iipte ways: in the growth of rtspectiyre 
>*emocuiee iiteraiuee^ oiitetion to estebiish particuiar tenguatesas offtciei languages of perticular areas, movements 
of backward nationatities to break away from an ad¥an<ed rtationality and earn recognition for themselves, the 
movement of a particular nationality group whkh mo sepamted from the parent nationality and mo IMng omidsi 
a different cultural group as a result of administrative unitisation. to rejoin the cultural mainstream and, hstty, 
the movement of groups ¥rhich are still at a tribal uage of development but have struggled against the exploiUh 
tion and encroachment of outsiders to have a province of their own to minimise exploitation artd encroachmenL 
In a country where capitalism is slowly reaching new areas and awakening new cultural groups to life, the stream 
of sub’nationolislic uprisingsaeems to be unertding.New demands and aspirations continue to surface, some of 
which art demanding complete independence, not just self-rule. The Indian nationality oueslion cannot be studied 
in exclusion of these aspects because Ihe culmination of this process can alone prove whether India has been 
a nafion’in'tlie-making or a naticrhin-the'Unmaktng- 


UNTIL very recently, the lAdUn nuioneJ 
tnemment wi5 seen u i UAlhneax. 
dimenSMMAl movement. Ill lole objective 
wu 10 twoken end roMy Indie ns lotei her lo 
combti Briiith colonialiim end after • pr^ 
lonted. by tnd lerie non-violeni. uruule» 
ii succeeded in overthrowini BritHh ruk in 
1947.' The only diversion beinf ihe 
tepemist iiiitude of the Muslims. Surpfis* 
ingly. Ihe entire Muslim community teas 
geimUy issociiied with Kparicism—not 
just the Muslim Lea|ue The British pCa)ed 
ils divide and rule manoeuvres thereby com* 
munalising Indian politics teadiiif lo ihc 
partilkw of Ihe country, 

One of the foremost challen|es lo this 
hiitorioiraphy came when the Indian na¬ 
tional movemeni was charKieriscd as a 
bourpcDts democratic mownem. uncoMring 
the bask nature and class characiev of the 
movement.^ 

This tendency poinied out the failings of 
Ihe national movemeni. Firstly, it faiM to 
intermingle the currents of national and 
sociaJ disconloii into a single vriKolonial. 
anti-feudal revoluiion^a lapse which was 
desaibed as ^rigk'.^ Secondly, it failed lo 
ensure perfect mobilisaiion.^ This radkal 
historiography pointed out that there has 
been a tendency of the ‘eSiiki’ histonogriphy 
of Indian nationalism to eonceiiiriie on 
Caodhian or Congress stream of na¬ 
tionalism and treat popular (peasant and 
tribal) mavcraenis as an ‘abnormal’ 
outgrowth, pa i pher a l to the study of the 
developmeni of the Indian nation.’ In other 
words, the cUtbi httUxtogr^thy labelled only 
(he Congress-led movement as 'natioaalisi'. 
This ciiciaue pointed ov< ihai, as such, h 
presented only a distorted picture of the 
reality. In fact, though the Congress-led 
movements and the p^Milar upsurge in 
various parts of the country floued separate¬ 
ly. oflen at opportune moments the Coa- 
giessleadenhiptried io seise control of these 
popular movonenii. 


The not challenge dispelled the theory 
that the a chievem e nt of Indian freedon was 
soMy tbs work of the Indian National Coo- 
giesa li uncovered vast new iMtcnal to show 
(hat (hough the British tried to retain India 
till the eivd.* it wu the immense pressure 
created by widespread revolt in the country 
in the secorvd world war period that was 
mote responsible for the British 
withdrawal.' 

A further dimension of the national 
movcnKni was discovered by another group 
of historians who found (hat (here were two 
siresms during the cokmaal period—one, 
based on a pan-Indian idaniiiy; fighting 
against cofoiualism; another based on a 
rcgiona] identity, working towards self* 
assenlon and often nghcing against the 
domination of advanced natksnaJities.* 
This school rejected the preco n c ei ved *one* 
nation<ine-oai kmalist movement’ assump¬ 
tions and came out with a hamuLatkxi that 
considering the diverse linpiisik. cultural 
arvd even racial coosteHatkai that India 
presented, ii is a multinational, multiwthmc 
country* It is a Baiion*iD-Che making 
perhapv but noi a naiioa already.*^ It is a 
couKry which contains a n umber o f emeig* 
ing nationalities with diffcreni languages 
and cultures of (beii own. They are ai 
various stages of dmiopmeni—none of 
these yet. by itsdf, form a nation. Together 
they form the Indian nanon-in-i he-making 
and the natioiialist aspirations of these 
nationalKks/eihnkkies are satisfied or 
neutralised by (he federal structura The 
period of Indian freedom struggle was also 
the period of awakening for these big and 
mtmII naiionaliiks and ethok groups Such 
Awakening ofkn manifested Usdf in the 
form of agitatiofts and movements for 
recognition of their respective vernaculars, 
formatioa of milingual provinces and urge 
to break away from big natiooalilies whose 
domination they wanted to shaM off. These 
movements bated on regional idemhies have 


been variously termed little naiionalisiti,'^ 
regionaJiim.'’ Bub*naiionaliim.'’ and even 
fulfkdged nationalism. '* In general, these 
movements flowed in the shadow of the pan* 
Indian ami<oioAial national mov e ment and 
did not oppose it. As such these were noi 
isolated movements and were seen as an in* 
legial part of the freedom ainiggle, even 
though, It sometimes lesulied in social con¬ 
flicts. Understandably, after independency 
these movements reinforced 1 hemsdves and 
with the redundancy of the anti-colonial 
struggle appeared mignirted. 

The lesutgence of radical hislOHOgnphy 
has forced the entry of peasants. iribaU* 
caste and work mg class movements into the 
textbooks of Indian national movemeM.'* 
but the ethnic and nilionaliiics’ movvmaiu 
unfortunately still remain ostracised. 

THfe SlTUAriON 

The Bniish had frequentlycharecteruad 
India as a non-naikm on account of k$ 
muliiplkiiy of languages, rdigions. casiaa 
and so on. But becauK of the colonial 
nature of the regime, under the BrHiki 
governmeni .ihe question of linguistic 
reorganisAiion of province s raxlved scam at¬ 
tention. Impoial consMierations of the 
growth of British power and administrative 
convenrence were the guiding principles. 
£«on if imploncnied. it wes done in an 
opponunistic rnanner. The principle was 
grossly violated in (he partition of Bengal 
(1905) but used in 1912 to separate Bihar and 
subsequently OrUsa from Bengal for 
poUtkal rcasoris. The distribution of pro¬ 
vinces in British India was arbitrary and 
meant lo meet the needs of the growth of 
British power. 

Such organisation affected the unimped¬ 
ed dMiopment of emerging naiionaliiiea 
and ethnk groups. Several nalionality areas 
were often combined within one admini- 
siritive unit. Simuliaocously the same 
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The dynuiics ihac se^ (he fofces of ibe 
Indian national movemeni (pan*lndiart) in 
motion, were alio responsible Tor the begin* 
Mng of the process of naikMiatily formaiion 
amoogsl various cultural communiiin in* 
habiiini dlfferenc reiions of the country. 
The backdrop was capitalism in colOAial 
form for boih these parallel processes. The 
nr* mode of production required a unified 
political territory, homogeneous market and 
a common language. TIk British therefore, 
brought about the admiiMsiraltve uniHcation 
of the cou nt ry.' * recogn ised t he language of 
the major cultural groups they came across 
Dru as the official language of the area and 
broke open the isolation and nclussvliy of 
regions and social groups. While this en¬ 
couraged development of the relatively 
advanced cultural groups into nationaliiy. 
the backward groups remained suppressed 
Due to the headstart, the advanced na¬ 
tionalities not only spread their social, 
mononuc and pohticil domination over the 
backward nattonalities.^* they even 
fOCMilmes sot«hi to absorb some of the in- 
dpieni groups into the fold The backward 
and incipient nationalities therefore had to 
naist of this domination and absorption and 
iiruggic to assert their status. The 
homogenisation thrust of colonialism 
acatad further complicaiions in this process 
boctuae it ahoed the mtsting administnuiw 
boundaries and creaied provincial boun- 
darks which criia-crossetf smeral ethiuc and 
nationality boundaries."* Marathi lands for 
anmple were in Bombay presidency. Cen* 
tral Provinces* Hydenbud and small prio- 
eipalicles of Deccan; the Andhras were in 
Madias preridcncy as well as H yderabad: the 
ItlalayafU in Madras and T^ancore-CocMn 
principalities, the Oriyas in Madras and 
Beng^ presidencies as well as Central Pro¬ 
vinces; the Bengalis in Bengal presidency as 
well as Assam. Such organisation not only 
uunied the growth of cultural communities 
but also created conflici sltuaeiom in ethnic 
relationships. 

The nationality formation process in 
India had reflected Itself in multiple ways; 
in the growth of respective vernacular 
liienture.* agUaiion to establish particular 
languages as official languages of particular 
aieas^ movements of backward nationahties 
to break-away from advanced nationaliiy 
and earn recognition for themselves;^^ the 
movement of a particular nabonality group, 
which was separated from the parent 
Dalsonaliiy and wes living amidst a different 
cultural group as a result of admlntstrative 
unit^alion. to rejoin their cultural 
mainstream:^' and lastly the movement of 
the groups whKh were still at a tribal stage 
of development but struggled against the 
mploitalion and enaoachment of outsiders, 
both British as well as Indians, to have a pro¬ 
vince of their own to minimise expkMiauon 
and encroachment.^ 


MDadMTlF^ THI Plfi^'ptt *5^"^ 
UNOUKnC PtOVlNCES 

The dfi p akh of the government of India 
dated Augusi 2S. 1911. visualised India as 
a union of autonomous provatets. The con¬ 
tents of this despatch was not known Im¬ 
mediately. Bui when it became known, gave 
impetus to the growth of the idea of hogui- 
Stic provinces as a principla for arranging 
ethnic and naiiorsality groups into geo- 
polilkal areas, f^ ople living in composite 
areas, panktilarly. fdt that unless provin¬ 
cial boundaries were redrawn and provinces 
reorganised on lingurstK basis, proviocial 
autonomy would become meaningless.^ 
The MoMague-Chemsford Keforms eon- 
sidered the hnguislic reorganisation of states 
impractical though they were m favour of 
small homogeneous states. They bowmr 
remarked: 

It IS also a strong eigumnic in favour of 

hnguitiic cr racial uims chat by making ii 

possible to cenduci the business of kgis 

laiures in the vernneular they comributr to 

draw lAM I he arena of pwMit affairs, men. 

who were not aequaiiMad with bnglish.^ 

But Ihiv recommendation was not im- 
piemenied as they contradicted the bask 
premise of cdomal rule. Howmer. there was 
some awareness of the logicality and force 
of liftfuittic nationaliiy interws, though the 
setting up Of Onssa in I9M was the lone 
example of the British acceptance of the 
principle Even this was granted not because 
of any people's movement but on considera¬ 
tions of administrative convenience. The 
repealed agitation of Sylhet to be transfer¬ 
red back to Bengal was not paid much heed 
Thus Bengali speaking SyliKt and Cachar 
continued to be retained in Assam so that 
the two conflicting hnguislK groups did not 
pose any uniried threat to the regime These 
are only a few eiampks of the desire of 
many cthnk and linguistic groups to be 
either uniHed with then kinsfolk or have a 
separate state These were, however, per¬ 
sistently brushed aside by the raj. Such 
neglect retarded the free economic cultural 
and political deretopmeni of these na¬ 
tionalities. developed or incipient. 

The principle of linguistic provinces w»s 
recognised by the Indian Nat tonal Congress 
quite early as a key to tackle the problems 
arisuig out of the muhinaikmaf, muhi-ethnk 
character of India. It implied indiiect 
fecognitiOQ to such a characierisaiion of 
India. It also suied that the basis of the 
prospective federal structure of India, the 
distnbutKMi of provinces, would be che 
linguistic principle. The Cdagress was first 
seen to have lent support to this principle 
when it opposed the partition of Bengal. 
Three years later it sa up the Bihar Pradesh 
Congress Commhiee A*en before Bihar was 
actually created into a separate province. 
Although Sylhet was transferred from 
Bengal to Assam as a district, it continued 
to remam under ihc Bengal Provinctal Con- 


The WcW mcwgiilila ii d? kht 

cipk of BUfuaricpfovin cM took place In tM 
Calcutta senion of the Congresa It 
was necesaitgiad by the agitation for a 
separate Andhra Pradesh. Pressed by the 
Congressmen from Andhra, I he issue had to 
be taken up in the Congress session of 
Ctdcuiia but it was received with mixed feel- 
IngL Annie Besant, the president of the 
session, strongly opposed the whole idea. 
Candhi while supporting the demand of 
linguisik provinces, thought the issue could 
await implementaiion of the imminent 1919 
reforms.^ Tilak said it would serve the in¬ 
terests of provincial autonomy. The subject 
was debated for two hours in the subjects 
committee** 

By 1916. Gindhi had come to recognise 
the underlying logic of the principle. This 
facilitated iis thecmkal acceptance by the 
Congress in its Nagpur session (1920). A 
resolution was drawn up in the session with 
a Kheme for the division of India into the 
foUowing provinces; Madras. Karnitaka, 
Andhra. Kerala. Maharashtra. Gujarat. 
&nd. the United Provinces, the Punjab, the 
North-Wni Frontier Provinces. Delhi, 
Ajmer. Marwar and Rajasthan, the Central 
Provinces (wNb Hindi as its principal 
language). Berar, Bihar, Uikal. Bengal with 
the Surma valley diitrkts. and Assam and 
Burma (then a part of British India). This 
was a comprehensive reorianisaiiofl plan 
based on linguistic considerations with 
Bombay being an occption. The rcsoiuiion 
was passed in the session and a plan for 
launching a siruggle lo achi^ ii was also 
approved Thu accepujice and approval was 
a result of the pressure from its regional 
units, especially the Andhia region, and the 
mass sentiment involred in the issue. The 
Congress siAsequenily followed up the 
resolution by setting up hs provincial units 
on the basis of language. The principle was 
recognised and incorporated in the Motilal 
Nehru lepoii (1926) and iis recommenda¬ 
tions were accepted by the all party con¬ 
ference the same year. 

The report of the commit ire appointed by 
the all parlies conference with Motilal Nehru 
as chairman known as Moulal Nehru 
Report (1926) (Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Subhash Chandra Bose were its other two 
membrei) reitreated the need for reorganisa¬ 
tion of the prowncca in India as it found that 
the existing oeganisstion of provinces had 
no 'basis'—gcographica]. economic, lin¬ 
guistic or historkal. It was based largely In 
adminislratire cocuMSerations aimed at 
the advancement of British powrr in In¬ 
dia. Sometimes the formation was even 
acddemal." 

The committee took Into cognisance the. 
demands arising from time to lime for the 
separaiioii and constitution of independent 
prov in ce s of Andhra (the IHugu ana). Utkal 
(OriyaK Karnataka (Kanarese), Kerala 
(Malayalarn). Sind (Sandhi), the Cmiil Pro¬ 
vinces (Hindi speaking areas) and several 
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vdwr Midi Artubif on the critena to 
be (uc4 for diuribuiion of pioviBces. the 
committee fitted that $pm from ceo* 
^apMctl tod econooik ftctcrs the roost im* 
portent confide rat ion f hot) id be the 
liniuistk unity of the area and the wjihes 
of the people concerned. 

Acco^in^ly, the committee identined (he 
AMtmcse area, the Beniali area, the Oriya 
area, the Iblufu, Ikmil. Kanarese and 
MaJayali areas, the Ma/aihJ. Gujarati, and 
the Sindhi areas, and on the basis of the 
memoranda and fepresentai ions submitted 
by ihc respective eihnk and naikxuJHy 
iroups for their constitution inio separate 
prmincca. The committee concluded that (he 
Kannadifis had a strong case far (he con* 
stilulion of Karnataka province. The peo¬ 
ple of Sind itso wanted separation and the 
•rti satisfied the conditions of linguistic 
unity and geographic^ continuity. Moreover 
Its connection with Bombay was most un* 
natural as it was not even accessible from 
Bombay. Hence the separation of Sind was 
also desirable*^ 

From the Oriyas there was no concrete 
representation except for a booklet and 
theseforv the committee could not make any 
recommendation regardiAg the formation of 
Uikal although Subhas Chandra Bose who 
was a member of the committee pul H on 
record that Oriya speaking areas should be 
amalgamated and constituted into a separate 
Utkal province. Bose also fell that the 
demand for the amalgamation of the 
Bengali speakiKg tracts in Assam and Bihar 
was also a reasonable and legiiimate one 
Regardingihe umricaiion and sepaiationof 
Kerala as a separate province ihe commit* 
lee opined that such a move would pose 
great difTKulties. one being that Kerala con¬ 
sisted of the suies of lhavancore and Cochin 
and leaving out these states would reduce 
Kerala to a very small area. I n such a situa¬ 
tion. the committee for the present, did not 
make any recommendation regarding the 
constitution of Kerala. 

As for the difficultia that would come m 
the way of implemeniuion of these recom* 
fflcndations, the committee opined that *'ad* 
mimalrative conwnieice it often a matter of 
arrangemeni and must as a rule bow down 
to the wishes of the people^. ** and hence 
administrative consideraiions should not 
prevent such reorganisation. They suggested 
that normally a province would be espected 
to bear Ui own openses and not 'live on 
hopes of money flowing from out side*'. Bui 
at (he same time it felt that "a denial of the 
ri^i of self-determination on purely finan* 
cial ground is bound to lead to great 
dissatisfaction’'.^’ 

The MovbMCNn 

The Bengalis, Ma/athis and Tamils were 
the overwhelming majorliies in the three 
presidencies of Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras. Being pon ciiiev Calcutu. Bombay 
and Madras attracted a major chunk of 
British indusinal investment and they soon 


dMioped iaao anporiaM centres of industry 
trade and commeie^** ComequeMly ad* 
vance of modem communkaiion, iniroduc* 
tion of western education and the develop* 
mem of these dtics as admi nisi rat ivt cen* 
tres boosted the natiMuUty formation 
process. ’’ The process received funher cn* 
couragemeni as these metropolises includ¬ 
ed most of a panicalar cultural area. Thui 
by the lime other nationaKlles were still 
incipient or in an embryonic stage, the 
Bengalis. Maraihis and Ikmib had not only 
been recognised as relalively advanced, they 
appeared dominani. The lepreseixatives of 
these naiionahlies weie pfeponderani in the 
whNe collar leciors and dominated the na* 
nonal intelligentsia. These ciiliural regions 
emerged as a KKkxuhufBlIy active rone and 
evtn wanted to retain thar hegemony over 
other emerging or suppressed nationalities 
as can be seen in the ease of Bengalis over 
Assamese and Oriyas. Tbmils over Idugus. 
Malayalti and Kanrsadigas. Maraihis over 
Gujaratis. Kannadigas. and Konkanis The 
situation in Bombay presidency was com* 
plex. Ahhough the Manihts were culturally 
dominant here, the Cuyaraitv were an 
economically powerful group As such (he 
two were competing groups While the 
Mataihas wanted lo gam ecoisomK hege* 
rnony. the Ouyaratn wanted an area where 
they would have a cultural stronghold. The 
Bengalis derecognised the language Of the 
Oriyas and Assamese, taking advantage of 
1 he closeness of the languages and bamshed 
(he other iwo languages as mere dialects of 
the Bengali laniuage.** As far as Bihar is 
concerned. Bengalis were prqtonderaie m 
the job sector and exercised socto-culiural 
domination om (he Bihaiis, which became 
the bone of conieniton between the two.** 
The Ikmils had maintained an overwhelm¬ 
ing soaO'poliiical domination over ihe 
THugus. Malayalis and Kannadigas** until 
It was chaHenged by the separatist move¬ 
ments of the latter. Although, the non- 
brahmin movement was a progressive caste 
revolt, the Tarmli tried to maintain their 
he g emony owr the others through the slogan 
of Oravtda Nadu Under the Maraihas, 
growth of Kannada and Konkani nationality 
was stunted which prompted the latter 
groups to advance separatist claims and 
demand the formation of unihngual pro- 
vince.^^ Though Gujarati business interests 
were opposed to the move, the leaden of the 
'Maha-Gujaral* mov e ment w«nied a pro¬ 
vince where Gujaratis would be culturally 
dominant. 

The other movement that was seen 
amongst these advanced Atiiooalittes were 
for unifkaiion. The Swadeshi movement in 
Bengal (IftOS'llI was a reacticai to the British 
plan to divide and rule the Bengalis. It is 
signincam that though the Swadeshi upsurge 
struck a chord in far off Maharashtra, 
Punjab and even ihe south, it remained an 
essentially Bengali movemem. Bengalis were 
‘emotionar against this Briluh conspiracy 
To split and weaken a solid body of op¬ 
ponents' to the Briiiih raj. In 


Maharashtra there was a Samyukta 
Maharashtra movement which aimed at 
UAiBcation of all Marathi cultural areas into 
one single province.*’ The Nagpur* 
Vidarbha region which was in the Central 
provinces and Berar and the Marathwada 
regxm which was in Hyderabad principality, 
were cut off from the mainstream. The 
movement ihm was for unifscation of aJI the 
Maratha cultural groups Into one ad* 
mmistrative rone.** In Madras Ihe dravi* 
dian movemeni wes aimed at unifying not 
only the ‘tamih under the anti*brahmin 
slogan but also the oiher dravida groups 
against the hegemony of the caslcist Hlrsdi 

heartland ** 

Another process that was at work was the 
nationality formation of groups, which were 
minorities within ihc presidencies-’-e g. 
TtHugus and Malayalis in the Madras 
pftsidency. Assamese. Oriyas and Blharls 1ft 
Bengal presidency; the Gujaratis and 
Kannadigas m Bombay presidency and so 
on The Kannadigas were spread orar 
Bombay-Karnataka li e. Dharwad, Belgaum. 
Bijapur and north Kanara). They had a 
number of grievances in Bombay presiden¬ 
cy like the dominating Marat ha culture, 
cultural separaiion. economic deprivation, 
lack of development and competition from 
the Maraihas in education and employment 
and above all lack of a political voicfc** In 
response to ihii siiuaiion the mobilisation 
of the Kannadigas uegan which prompted 
Ihe formation of the Kannada Ekikaran 
Sangha (IftftOj. The struggle during 
lft90*l9S6 culminated in the formation of 
the Katnaiaka stale (Mysore ihenj.*’ This 
was the situation of theGujarai naiionalliy 
also. The formation of (he Gujarat Sabha 
(1U4) was the starling poini of (he Maha 
Gujarat movement The sabha raised Ki 
voice against Maralha domination in 
Bombay presidency. Subsequently (he con* 
cepi of Gujarati Asmiia was developed and 
a steady move for scparacion of Gujarat 
from the Maraihas as well as a unificatioA 
movement of the entire Gujarati speaking 
people came to the surface.*" Though 
K M Muashi who coined the term 'Gujarati 
Asmiia' was again si what he termed 
'linguism'.** ihe separation of Gujarat from 
Bombay was ineviiable. The Telugu speak* 
mg people of Madras presidency fell that 
they were bmng discriminated against and 
neglected by the Tkmil majority. The ar* 
ikulaiKMi of the need for unificalion of the 
Telugus and separaiion from the Ikmils 
commenced in 190} when the Yuva Jana 
Samiti was founded. In December I9M the 
idea of the separate state was circulated and 
jt took the form of a movement from 1913 
through the efforts of the Andhra 
Mahasabha 

In Brhar, the demand for a separate sute 
had iniilally centred round ihe Issue of the 
preponderance of Bengalis In jobs and 
educaiioA."' The Assamese’^ and the 
Oriyai” also Gomplaifted of the imposition 
of Bengali socio<u1iural domination and 
Bengali attempts to manipulate their lln< 
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lylMic cukan^ iimkm. Tlic Mtcmpu to 
mifi fhclr abionKioA into the Ben^ili 
Mlionilftjr wi$ (he siartiBg poiiU of 
lepwite state incp«^iiKiM& In Assam the de* 
naad for a separate state was redundant as 
H was levered from Bengal and const Uuied 
laio a chief commUiicoarate in 1174 by the 
colOAial administraiion itself. 

Again, there were groups which beSong- 
ad to a partkiiUr nationality but weie either 
CHl off from it or adminisiruive organba* 
lion compelkd them to live amongu a 
difTerefii cultural group—the Mamihas 
in Vldarbha*Nagpur and Marathwada 
regkto,^ the Gujaratis of the Saurashtri* 
Kutch legion.*^ the Bengalis of Sylhet and 
Cichar to Aisam.^ the Hindi'speikiag 
population of Jabalpur in Central 'pfo* 
viiicei’' These isolated groups launched 
nottmentt for umfkatioA with their kin¬ 
folk both during the pre-independence and 
posi-independeiice period. 

In the wake of (he imminent withdrawal 
of the British there occurred some very 
significant movements which led to the 
integration of some states io the Indian 
unioe: The PuiuiapriAAyiiar rebcUion m the 
pftMH Kerala, the IMet^aAa uprising in the 
Niaam state of Hyderabad, Iravat Singh’s 
moveiaent in Manipur and the Arui-Chtef 
Mmomcni of the MIsos In Mizoram. 

The Aoo-Malayali eitaens of south- 
Ikavaocore «tn disgusted with the tyran* 
aksd rule of the Malayali king of Tiavan* 
cof? and directed their anger against the 
Malayali community itself. On the basis of 
this situation (he ambitious dewan of this 
priaedy state manoeuvred an independent 
1>amncoie and Cochin movement and 
declared its intention <June I947) of not 
joining (be Indian Union. It came out with 
in Anerkan model of constitution for these 
Independent ttatca. The communist norkera 
who had buih a rery powerful base among 
the coir factory workers, fisnermen. toddy* 
tappers and agrkultuiit labourers employud 
by the jenmi landlords, launched a masure 
campaign against this conspiracy. Mice 
lepmsion was followed by (be rebels 
undergoing mi IHary mining for sdf-defenca 
Thera was a violent confrontation between 
the state and the rebels in Punnapra and 
^byalar where at least 800 people were 
mauacred by the polka 

Around the same time there was a Kerala 
Mdffeation (Akhila Kerala) movement also 
in opcritlon. It worked for a united multi- 
lingual Kerala sum The king of CocJim suie 
supported (be movtmem and the Kerala 
Pmdesh CoQgreu Committee, ‘navancorc 
State Congress and the Cochin Praja 
Mandalam together worked for unification. 
The brutal suppression of the Punnapra- 
Vqialar movement aroused sympathy and at¬ 
tracted mau support for the Kerala unifica¬ 
tion movement and its Integration with the 
Indian union. Even though ihe royal family 
tried lo out and retain its indqmdenc^ 
the Punnapra-Wyalar movement prevemed 
a possible separation and simfriified the 


meiger of Hvrancore-Cochia with the 
Indian woioa.” 

July I946 to October 19SI saw the rise of 
another massive comnsuaist-kd peasant 
movement in (he lelengana region of the 
Hyderabad stale, whereaunall Urdu creak¬ 
ing Muslim ehte maintained Its 'religio* 
linguistic domiaatioa* over the majority of 
the klufu. Maralha and Kannada hnguiaic 
groups. There was a total abasice of p^kaJ 
and civil liber i ks and the gmssest form of 
feudal aploitaiion was practised by the 
Muslim and high caste Hindu deshmukh 
landlords and >a|irdars who otorted veil I 
(forced labour) and maiiKained attached 
labourers through debt ^sondaga While the 
ambiiious nizan was conspiring to set up 
an ifKkpcndcni state and opt out of the 
Indian snicti. the peasants rose in revoli 
The bloody guerilla warfare of the peasants 
agtJnst the ruthless razakar army of the 
nizam stretched over a long period of time 
and the communists succeeded in esta¬ 
blishing isolated independeoi tones in the 
Telengana count rysida This anti-niznm 
moremeni brought about iheeolUptr of the 
autocratic feudal ttpma of India's biggest 
princely state with the entry of rbe li^ian 
army and paved the way for the integmtion 
of Hydcn^ad with Indian union as wdi as 
the formation of Andhra Pradesh on the 
basis of linguistic principle, ** The highlight 
of the movement was not juat the massive 
peasant uprising and Us bid to orenhrow the 
feudal regime of the nizams but alio the in- 
tegratioA of Hyderabad with India. In fact, 
the movement weakened once the com- 
muArsis added the slogan of overthrowing 
the newly independent Indian governmeni 
which had kss mass appeal than the slogan 
of omthrowing the nizare.*^ 

Similarly discontereed wUh the lynitny of 
the king, ibe people of Manipur under 
Irawat Singh led a IHengana-lilie revolt 
which aUfined the moderate scctiori of the 
Manipuri kadenhip befoogutg to the pro¬ 
vincial Congress, and they intiaKd a process 
which hastened the accession of htanipur in¬ 
to India.*' The deemon not to join the 
Indian union in Mizoram was similarly 
reversed and the popular moremem suppor¬ 
ting (be mer g er started when it was arculased 
that joining India meant the abohshmeni of 
Mizo chieftainship and an end to the 
eaploiiailoii and oppression of the pcasatsi 
commuoiiy by the chiefs.*^ 

/kiMiher type of autonomy mov eme w was 
seta in the Chattisgarh and Jharkhand 
region both of which were overwhelmingly 
tribal and rich in forest and mineral 
resoureas. Consequently h attracted the 
perpetual e n c r oac hment by esploitative agd 
oppressive ekments, both British and 
Indian. There was not only a diiiB of weakh 
from these regions, the penetration of out¬ 
siders also destroyed the caclusiviiy of (he 
region and ks people the iocm> 

economic belance and thoroughly im¬ 
poverished (he tribils through colonial and 
feudal insifturioAS. The consciousiWM and 


strug^ Of Ihe irlbals In these regleai daiei 
ba^ to the IHh catiury." Some of thett 
struggles were the Rajas' uprising of 
Dalbaum <1709-74); the Chaur i^rislng of 
Midnapur (1779);'the Bhumij Chaur of 
Maobhum, Cbhounagpur a^ Saeihal 
Mganas <l79$'lgOO)i TlMr revolt of 1120; 
the Kol, Ho, and Munda uprising of 
Chhotanagpur (18)1-32); (he Santhal 
uprising of Bihar (1g$S-g6); (he Bhakta 
uprising and Rai movements (18)7); the 
Sardari or Mulki Larai (18)7); Kharwar 
movement (1871); the Birsa uprising 
(Ii95-)900K the Bhagai movement (1902); 
and the Kol insurrection (19)1-32). These 
upiisinp represented a sort of tclais war* 
against leUiivt deprivation.*^ The iribals in 
these morements attempted lo ihiow out (he 
oploitaiive 'dikv'i (encronchers) be it the 
British or Indiana In the Ihrsa Bhagat move¬ 
ment (1915) (here was an attempt to establish 
a millennial area of Orton rule and liberate 
it from foreign set Men. Subsequently Jaipal 
Singh, a Munda-Chrisiian organised the All 
India Adivasi Mahaiabht <I9)0> whkh 
resisted Brilish domination and non-tribal 
encroachment in tribal lands. During the 
1940s vinous reform movemertis were laun¬ 
ched to laise the corudousnets of the tribali 
and work for their socio-economic up- 
liflmeni. The phase between 1947-54 was 
marked by the emergence of the Jharkhand 
Mty which regarded the formaiion of a 
separate state as the only way to safeguard 
the mteresiv of the tribals. It is importani 
(hat despite the multiplicity of language and 
culture; the iribals of the Jharkhand area 
wore uniicd lo fighi against eiploiration and 
asseri themselve«. But the 1955-8) period 
saw the rejeclion of ihe demand of a 
Jharkhand siaie cornpriung distrkls of \Strs( 
Bengal, Orissa. Bihar as well as Madhya 
Pradesh by Ihe Indian state and the subse¬ 
quent merger o f the pari y with t he Congress 
(1963). The 1964*69 phase wiinessed the 
weakening of the Jharkhand movement due 
10 factionalism and cleavages within the 
movement. Foltowing this there was renew¬ 
ed effort to foster rnter-tribal and inter¬ 
regional solidarity to reinforce the 
movement.*' 

The Chaitisgarh iribals saw a similar solu¬ 
tion to expkKiation and eiKroachment by 
Aon-tribals but organised effon for a 
separate state is Mill lacking.** 

THt STMt VtB&US NaTIOMAI I TV 
MOVtMkNTS 

The commitment to ihe principle of 
llnguistk provinces was reiterated by the 
Congress on two more occasions before 
Inde^ndence—in the Cakuiia session of 
19)7 and in (he election mamtesto of 
1945-46 wherein it promisad linguistic 
rcorganisadon of Indian stales if ii came to 
power. Bui the reality of 1947 was verydif- 
fereiM. Independence ushered in high hopes 
for groups demanding the formaiion of (heir 
respective lingutsuc nates. In view of the 
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virlovt adou rt by lltf Congitu 

owr chr 9«in pfior to mdependenc? and 
f&pedally the p rowt e ee made in the lb45-46 
election manifatlo they could now place 
their demands with some vehemence. The 
Confpcss on (he other hand w*s not in much 
hurry to take up the issue. Overwhelmed by 
the unforeseen problems ar>d difficuliies 
independence broufht in its wake and also 
because of the comi^ations involved in the 
rtorgairlsaiion of linguistic wates the Con* 
|res$ was more than willing lo stall the iss4»a 
Moreover, integration of the Indian states 
had 10 precede reorfanisaiton. 

Although the flrsi phase of the process Of 
the country's integration was accomplished 
with the accession of princcl y slates during 
1948.49, Mill the federal system Of India 
comprised units like A. B and C caiegorm 
of states. The Congress had already 
recognised that the formaiion of ihe 
so<alled composite slates consist I ng of 
peoples speaking differtm languages had 
been one of ihe ways adopted by the Briiish 
to dissipate the force of ftaiionaJiim Hence, 
one of iis commhmenis was the formation 
of linguisiic states when ti assumed power 
It seemed therefore only naiural ihai onct 
India was free, its internal map would be 
recast in accordance wuh the priisciple of 
liniuisik stales. SoriK members of the con* 
Mituent assembly even pressed the govern* 
ment 10 impkmeni this principle even before 
the mcroduriion of the new consiiiution. 
Nehru as prime minister, however, gave the 
matter low priority'.^’ No doubt Andhra 
had a strong case but if their demand was 
conceded, it wu feared that similar demands 
from other groups would create a cntkal 
situation because cheouestion was not juii 
one of conceding provinces but also of 
alleraiion of the enisling provincial boun* 
diriet. This would raise a plethon of claims 
•nd counlCKlaims whkh would precipitaic 
a minor crisis when the priority ought to be 
country's security and stability. Under the 
arcumsunces. thegmenuneni wis in favour 
of ddaying any decision and the best way 
lo do it was to appoint a committee to 
examine and reporl on the fea.sibiliiy of 
linguislk provinces. If this committee 
obtained a large measure of agieement. then 
one or more specific boundary commissiorM 
couM be appointed. Accordingly, a commis* 
sitMi was set up under Justke Dar's chair* 
manship. The lepon of the commission 
came as a surprise since its recommenda. 
(iofu went against the earlier stand adr^Med 
by the Congress. The comnisslon was 
against the foemaiiOA of linguistic provinces 
on the basis of administrative conssdera* 
lions. It pointed out that the creation of 
lingulnic provinces would be harmful from 
the point of view of the devriopmeni of a 
national language and national awareness 
particularly at a ihne when national unity 
ilsdf was endangered.^ 

The formaiioB of provinces exclusively or 
even mainly on Unguttik eonsiderwicn is noi 
in the larger inteitii of the Induin nation and 
should not be taken m hand ** 


Obvioialy the Dar CoaaisslOB had faU* 
cd lo grasp the ^rh of the principle of 
liaguiMk provickes. It gavv primacy to ad* 
minisirai ive convenience over nat kinal and 
ethnic asprraiiom. Demands for separate 
Mates were taken to be a threat to national 
umiy and integration. As etpecied. the 
report created diseontem among Con¬ 
gressmen who were from the non'Hindi 
speaking areas. They peiuioned the Congress 
working comm It lee to reconsider the issue. 
The issue could not be shelved as discontent 
gathered momeniuA. 

At the behest of Nehru, the Congress 
formed a commilice m late I94g with Nehru 
himself. Sardar ftlel and the Congress presi* 
deni. P Sjtaramayya as members, knmvn as 
the JVP committee. It submitted its report 
in 1949 wherein K said. 

We should prefer to poMpene the formation 
of no* provinces for a fn* years so that we 
mghi coAceairaie during that period ow 
other matters of vital imporunce and not 
allow ourselves to be distraded by the 
gueuiofi ^ 

The need for pOMponcmen also seemed 
desirable because the faie of die Indian pnn* 
cipalities had not been deesded till then and 
without that the formation of hnguiscic pro* 
Vinces seemed impossible. Ilowmer. it also 
proposed that some sieps could be taken in 
individual cases—tike that Of Andhra—if 
there was agreement between the concerned 
parties. Accepting the report, the COMii* 
tuent Assembly in Ariide ) of the Consittu* 
non. provided for the creation of such pro* 
Vinces in future. But by admitting the 
kgititnacy of the Andhra demand the report 
plunged the entire issue in confusion and 
ambivalence. The Congress MiN resisted the 
actual reorganisation. On December. 21. 
1949. Ihe Congress working committee in a 
resolution on Karnataka Mated. 

Further in wew of the viiel change in the 
sutn of India and the inaaguraiion of the 
consthul ion tmt hin Ins ihan five week s from 
now. It k outside the range of feasibility or 
propriety to consider a constilMtonal change 
of this iwagiulude al this stage 
With the adverse teporis of the commis* 
sions. the ConMitueni Assembly refused to 
make any proposal regarding lioguisik 
stales. It listed 14 naiKmal languages in the 
eighth schedule bui refrained from any men* 
tion of linguistk reorganisation of states. 

IJler. however, under tremendous presute 
of popular demand, mass discontent and 
rebellion of Congressmen at the ptovicKial 
Imel. the government was compelled to 
announce the escablishmem of Andhra pro* 
viiKe (1939). The decision to create an 
Andhra province logically encouraged 
similar demands throughout Ihe eourury «o 
much solhai it seemed, ''we are on the verge 
of a civil war*'.’^ It also seemed that 
have diMurbed a hornets* nesi and 1 believe 
moK of us are likdy to be badly stung", 
TV creation of Andhra Pradesh did not 
calm the unrest as its corniituents were the 
Telugus and Xenganas On the one hand 
there was a more to unify all t V IHugus in 


one pobiical unit called 'ViM^AadlMi ' 
and oa the other, the THengana region 
warned to separate from Andhra and form 
a differem suit of iheir own. TV IHengana 
region complained deprivaiion at Ihe hands 
of the dominant Telugus. There were wide* 
spread disturbance over ihe issue all Ihrough 
tV 1960s and early 1970s. Under the cir* 
cumstances the gavernment was forced to 
announce the appoiniment of yet another 
commission to draft recommendations on 
noi jusi Ihe problem of linguistic provinces 
bui also on the rediMribuiion of provincial 
areas on the basis of all relearn considera* 
tioni. TV com mission known as iV Slate 
Reorganisation Commission consisting of 
Syed Fazl All. H N Kunziu and K M Puiik* 
kar did a great deal of work, examined 
documents, memoranda, etc, and interview* 
cd about 9J)00 persons. The repon published 
m 1955 recommended ihe esiabllshmeni Of 
Kerala and Karnaiaki as separate provinces 
on linguistic grounds and the wishes of the 
people but sa>d that Bombay would continue 
to remain a bilingual area consisting of the 
Marathi and Cuiariii speaking people. TV 
Marathi speaking areas of Hyderabad ware 
tu be transferred lo Bombay but certain 
other Marathi speaking areas were to be 
taken away to form a separate Vidarbha 
state. The Telugu speaking diitncti of 
Hyderabad were also not to be transferred 
to And hra uni il 1961. The apprehensions of 
the Dar Commission and JVP Committee 
had faded by i he time the Siaie Reorganisa* 
non Bill was introduced in parliament by ihe 
then home minister Cobind Ballabh Pant. 
TV home minister's ^Teech of course and 
the long deliberations on the bill Showed no 
trace of any second ihoughis about the 
Mnguisiie principle behind the 
reorganisation.'' 

Pailiameni passed the act on the 
reorganisation of stales On the basis of the 
SRC's report. The process of territory and 
language delimitation, howrrer. continued 
even after the reforms of 1956, 

TV unrest, however, did not die out. The 
chief cenires of troubie now were Punjab, 
where the Sikhs wanted a Punjabi speaking 
state of thrir own. and Bombay where the 
Marithis and Gujaratis wanted separaie 
states for themselves instead of being cluM^ 
ed into a single prcreince. In May i960. 
Bombay was Cbvided into Maharashtra and 
Cuyarit state. TV Akali movement emerged 
on the Punjab scene as a gurudwara reform 
movement lo libermie gurudwaras from 
exploitative clutches of the 'mahantos'. 
Initially, it developed a strong anti* 
imperialist and even a proletarian character. 
But when the leadership wen to the feudal 
and the feudal* iurned<apitalBt ekmems the 
character of the parly also underwent a 
sigmricani change This change was respon* 
sible for the diversion of the Punjabi state 
movement into communal channels. Such 
diversion was conspkuous because at this 
point of lime there were many such separaie 
state movemcres whKh revolved more or lets 
around language 
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hhtt pftfiOioA the Coficreu'Akali 
coelition in Punieb »«niie(wd end Mtaut 
1hre Sin|h raited ihe demand fof a Skh 
homeland, ihe Kindits feared ajKKher par* 
ihiOR on communal basis and began lo rc- 
ftoviKc Che Pun>abi langtia^ They claim¬ 
ed ihai Punjabi was a btllniual area where 
Sikh Punjabis spoke Punjabi where as (he 
Hindu Punjabis spoke Hindi. These claims 
led lO comrnuna) polarisation which was 
fuelled by /elective communal organisa* 
tioos. Theiepon of ihe state reorganisation 
committee which rejected Punjab's Tt* 
organisation on Unguisiic basis kept the 
cOniniiinal divide alive 

The Akall*CiM|ress Agreecneni of I9S6 
10 divide Punjab Into Punjabi and Hindi 
speaking areas eased the sitwiion lo some 
ecteni. But the compromise ^ not last kmg 
as Akali leaders resented Congress 
hegemony andconirary to ils promise look 
part in polilka This eventually led to a split 
In the Akali Piuiy whKh losi conirol of the 
Siromani Gurudwara Prabhandhak Com* 
mlitee (19)1). Bui it bounced back to power 
in Ihe gurudwara election of I960 and en¬ 
thused by the victory Master Tbra Singh 
Immediaiely launched a morcha for Punjabi 
Sooba. giving it a eommumi^l colour. The 
Hindus countered it by recoratni Hindi as 
(heir molher longue again in ihp 1961 
Census. 

During all these years the Congress did 
noi take a consistent demoaatic stand on 
Ihe iuut In contrtat Ihe Communist Party 
launched a counier*campaitn against the 
communaiisation of ihe Mfiguiscic re* 
organisation of Punjab. The party also 
detected that the Haryana legion of the state 
vms neglected and remained backward while 
the Punjabi speaking areas developed Ac* 
cordingly, it organised the people of the 
Haryana region to demand a separate state 
for themselves. 

Sant Fateh Singh who succeeded Tara 
Singh realised that the Punjab Sooba agita¬ 
tion could noi succeed if it ran on communal 
lines. He came out with a new platform and 
declared that his demand for a Punjabi state 
was for all Punjabis—irrespeciiw of their 
religioui afniiaiions. Under pressure of Ihe 
agitation the governincni was forced to 
announce the appoiMmeni of the S Hukum 
Singh Committee to look into the matter. In 
the wake of the jndo-Pak war of 196) in 
which Punjab as a border state was affected 
and the simuliaoeous pressure from the 
agitation launched by Sant Fateh Singh the 
governmeni was compelled to appoint the 
Sh^ Commission to inquire into the 
laorganisaiion of the state Accordingly, the 
gmuTiiineni agreed to leorganix the stale on 
the basts of the census of 1961. There was 
some conirovvsy over the acceptance of the 
1961 Census Report as it was known that the 
report was distorted. However, on the in- 
sisteiKe of the government the state of 
Punjab was reorganised inio Punjab and 
Haryana by an act adopted in parliament 
(1966). 8ui *1 kfi many vital iuues like 
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dbirtbuilop of ihm water wresohed 
resulting in further c omp kx liles Uiar. 

The course of naitonahiy formation la 
Punjab was very iraponaM. Ltke Ihe Muslim 
question Punjabi naiionalHy question had 
a rejigtous dimension but the language 
question was also seriously involved in 
Compristng Hindus, Muslims and Skhs ihr 
Punjab region was also the hotbed of suc¬ 
cessive green revoluiioits. The compio class 
formation process initiated by'coloiuaJisre 
went throi^h furrher transformation with 
the green rwohaioa It was also complicaied 
by the question of hegenvony and organised 
poliitcai mobilisatioiv. Punjabt speaking 
followers of the Sikh rcligiOA comprising 
only about 1) per ctm of the Punjabi 
population (as against 35 per cent Muslims 
and )0 pet ceiu Hindus) in pre independence 
India, struggled to emerge from a sect to 'a 
people who lately daimed separate nation¬ 
hood. The Punjabi Sooba movement was 
noi jusi a queuion of linguistse problems 
It successfully masked their agittiton for an 
essentially religious kteatriy too” The Pun¬ 
jabi Hindu artiiude lo idemify themselves 
to Hindi languspe further com munalised the 
isMia The UrAi movemem m Uttar Pradesh 
had marred overall Hindu Muslim relaiion- 
ship. ^ The Maithsli movement in north 
Bihar did not have any rehgious depvaga** 
But 11 filled to unify the Biharis u Maithik 
was jvsi OIK of the media alongwith 
Bhojpuri. Av^iandwom that the Biham 
spoke arvd with the resurgence of Hindi, 
these languages have been reduced to the 
status of dialects spoken at home But the 
Bihari natsonaluy formation process was 
inextricably linked to Uttar Pradesh and the 
Hindi speaking regions of Madhya Pradesh. 

The process of carving out orw stales did 
not Slop there. On January 26. 1950, the 
north-east consisted of the state of Assam 
and the union territories of Manipur and 
Thpun. The entire region coeitisttd of about 
two hundred and smenieen scheduled tube 
groups besides the ptamspeopla The number 
of language groups inhaMing the region cam 
be imagined from this. In view of Ihe seces* 
sionisi demand from some Naga quarters 
countered by a demand for a separate state 
from some other quarten, a state of 
Nagaland comprising most of the Naga 
areas of the region was earned nut in 1963. 
In the rest of the areas the Assamese 
language groups retained their h ege mony 
which was slowly begun to be challenged by 
the emerging middle classes of different 
tribal groups, (t wm fudled by the consis¬ 
tent neglect of the non-Assamese regions of 
the state in terms of devetopmem and tbc 
attempts at forcible Assamesisaiion. The 
language policy of the Assam government 
(I960) was the final ariw. The hill people 
resenied imposition of the Assaovrse 
language and launched agiiatiofis for 
veparaie states. As a result, the stales of 
Meghalaya, Miioram and Arunachal 
Pradesh. Tripura, Manipur were created in 
1971-72—some as union terriiorin. some 
full-fledged states. However, by ihe 


nM-MOi ill the anas acre jrgnigd. lUl* 
fledged fiaiehood. In spHe of the dlffkvMks 
involved the principle of linguiilie prewinces 
was followed to a large extent in the cm* 
tioa of these siaies. 

The tribal scales movements of northeast 
India were a reaction lo t he chiuvl nisi ic ef* 
forts of the Assamese to Assamesise the 
tribal group, besides being a responx to the 
encroachment by outsiders into the tribal 
area."* This is true of all scales of the region 
cxcepc Nagaland whkli. visualised its pro- 
tpeciivt marginalisaiion in the overall poli¬ 
ty of India and pul forward xparatin 
claims. Tripura was an ex-princely states 
subscquenily xcorded ihe sutus of the chief 
commisvionaraie and then staiehood to pro¬ 
mote the uphfimeni of (he tribals. 

NtHRU AND ReOkliANISATION OF 

Provinces 

As seen above, (he period immediately 
foUowmg independence saw the climiR of 
various separate state movements. Since 
Jtwaharlal Nehru vvasat ibe helm of affairs 
he became the cenire of aiiention in this lur 
moil. He was looked up to for his socialistic 
leanings and pragmatism on the one hand 
and Kvertly criikised on (he other by his 
own pariymen for his delaying tanks and 
apparent opposition to the creaiion of 
hngubiK province s . He was attacked for go¬ 
ing back on hts party's earlier commitment 
to the creation of linguistic states. His sunce 
was found lobe ambivakni, compromising 
and disrespect ful of people's wishes. 

But to Nehru, fini ihtngs m uis cemt/ks 
and for a nation ih«i had Just cemie out of 
coJoAsal rule, suffered Ihe trauma of parti- 
iiofl and was still urKOnsolidaied. 'ihe fira 
thing is the security and stability of the 
country'*' A strong India had to be built 
before its component paris could be con¬ 
sidered. Bui Ihe agitating groups were not 
willing to wait; they fell that Nehru was 
going back on his promises and principles. 

Nehru always wanted a democratic solu* 
non to Ihe nationalities quesiion m India. 
He was one of the constitueni members of 
the Motilal Nehru Commiitec whkh fen the 
first lime had recognised and preKnbedthe 
prinopfe of linguistic provinces for India, 
He otwiously h^ a hand in the drafting of 
the Congress election manifesto whkh 
mieraied the party's commhmeni to form 
linguistk provinces. Bui Nehru wanted 
time.*^ The couniry was facing extreme 
crises and there were innumerable more 
urgent issues awaiting government's atten¬ 
tion. Nehru was sympathetic to the Andhra 
causA but he knew that if a start was made 
in this direction there would be ^ pfeihora 
of similar demands. Hence he wanted to 
delay any decision by ippoiniiTii commis¬ 
sions. When the Dar Commission Report in* 
uead of cooling down ihc temper of the 
people, aggravated (be siiuKion. further, 
Nehru installed himxlf in Ihe JVP Commit- 
lee and drafted ill report himself which 
recommended posrponcmeni of the creation 
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«c|iiwiitii-ji’Ilf II«t'Hi'iMW mI 
dial Am It cneriy vIm( Nehru 
<hft the next ttn yean shouU be 
und fur unn|iheoiii( and siabiliiini ihe 
naectot Indian naiioa tubtcqucni lo which 
tbcK iuues eogM be ukn up. lb him dur- 
ini ibU period (he economic proMeni* 
thouM take prtcedrnca The maitct of 
bafuink provinces wv *triviar aor wet (he 
rune ripe yet for Ms imptenveniatioa. But 
Nehru's persortal involvemetu ia the iVP 
ConmUtee did not help (he liiuanoQ. 
Pressum from Mi own partymea from dif* 
ferent provincial units had become acuta 
The fnniini of statehood to /kndhre at an* 
(icipaied. worsened the siiuHmq. Expecta* 
lioiu ran hi|h. The case of Andhra wei 
taken as a hopeful precedent by other 
laniuate groups clamouring (or staichood. 
The timing of such movements and the 
violence unleashed upset Nehru. He found 
(he hurry tnd (he inconsMSerateoess shown. 
I little too parochial. 

On princlpla Nehru did not find these 
demands objeciionsibla la fact. Unguisuc 
mostK might wed provide a further base for 
national unby*. But what be (bund difficult 
to come to terns with was the ''fediag on 
(he pan of the people who make the demand 
that (hey did not (so far) haw a square deal; 
that if they are left alone to manage their 
affairs, ih^ would see that (hey go( !(".*’ 
He pleaM with people to be logical In 
(heir approach and not get excited. Ounng 
the d^te on the Report of (he State 
Reorganisation CommissKMi, he said: 

I recognise (hat the language of the people 
is a vital mailer for ihcu de'ivlopnicM. 
whether it is educatiOA. adminiMniion or 
any other matter. Buc (here ii a dlUHKiien 
between devdoptng the language to the 
fullest extent and this passion for building 
up a wall around a linguisiic area and caKag 
it a border, I oomplaidy accept the UaMiweM 
ihal people cannot mlly grow eiccpt 
through (hnr language bui k does not foflov 
Ihal In order to make them and their 
language grow, a barrier muai be eracted bet* 
ween them aad ethers.** 

While he appreciated ihc importance of 
a language in i community, he wes noi 
wholly committed to the creeiion of etono 
lingual provinett.*^ This was a dev denial 
of hie party's egc old commitBseat and 
iavolvad sMfling his own posiiioo. On 
aaoihar occasion also iheee wni a dlelMSoeiy 
ia Nehru. When pressed he agreed to take 
up tbe eeuse of Andhra and Kamauika but 
refused any iteration in Uw provindal bourn 
darlag and was emphatic that the Congress 
was not coauniited (o such alterMions.^ It 
is surprising ihal Nehru treated the aeatkm 
of separate nates and alteration t3f provin- 
did boundaries as seperaie is s u er It suggmts 
Ukai Nehru wii angry at the growii^ pa»< 
donfiortepantenaiaa Hewantsd "Heabhy 
naiionalUm... locounter these foolish and 
nibal iltitudcs u also prodncialisie".*^ 
Asserting that India wes in integral emhy. 
he ctalBMd (hat provinces were created oMy 
whh ^admiMsiniive objMitai*.** Of course 


*"Sr Rtnib ir i£m«b van snth that 
Mehni wag ‘nw tb'ie acen as bis bat'.* la 
fact, now Nehru timed finding virtum in 
composiie Slates created by the Brhisb. The 
eianpk of Hyderabad whve people spoke 
dineitM languoga esdrvencailduguand 
Hindi appealed so Nehru as pottotial can* 
ires of cuHure in south India 

while Bombay had developed as g eosmo* 
polilaa centre whic h wotdd be *vgndaJ(S(ic 
w (brow ewey'.** As a maiier of fact, by 
i9i5, Nehru was tMAking of cieating Urge 
composite diX'Staies out of Bombay, con* 
sistb^ of the Cujaiaii and (he Marathi 
speaking areas iadudit^ Vidarbha. This he 
(A would be I he ideal way of having larger 
IS well as (ewer Mates. He even went to the 
extent of persuadiniihecMef minuieraof 
Bengal and Bihar (o agr ee to m erge with 
each other to form one siate.** while 
Madras agraed to indude Ttavancorc and 
CocMa. There was even talk of a larger 
Dakihina Pradesh consisting of all (he 
Ihmll. Kannada, and Malayalam speaking 
areas. But all them ideas proved ihorl*li«cd 
in view of peraistcM agitaiions and angry 
dcmoneoislOM leadn^ lo riois wMch spread 
spedoPy ia (he Bombay prasidcacy and 
IMniah Disgussed and bMier. Nehru said in 
(he Lok Sabha la I96D: 

he Nvr in a dosed sodeiy^aei one dosed 
ioeeif. bm n ern t fo v dcasd sorirtift. Thoe 
aeBeiigxl»doscdiocidy.e Marathi dosed 
soday. a Msleyoli dOMd today sod lo 
on.® 

iNotAN Botracboisie and tiNCuinic 
PeroviNCES 

The opposition lo the demand for 
IngvislK provinces came from another 
^iart0~the Indian bovgsoisis In the wake 
of the demand (or creation of a Saiayukia 
Maharashtra, the Indian capiiaUn class 
itruggliag to coniolldaie iisdf after 
ndepeodcnce. became vodfoous in oppos¬ 
ing the theory of linguistic provinces. The 
Indian Merchaots Chamber, comprising 
leading indvsmalias and businessmen, 
adopte d violett opposkron lo the theory and 
its appUcaikm for cnaiing a uaified 
Mahirastaua. They had panickad oi the pr^ 
spea of Bombay—(he indusirial eby being 
transferred to the unified Marathi* 
domiaated Maharashtra whkh could 
jeopardise thdr iiiin,enaiiii as moa of these 
industriallsis were Gwiarvis. Marwens, 
Parsis and so oo, i a. aon-Marathb. This 
orfenisatiOB of ladiae capitalises 
manoeuvred a committee of 6^ prominent 
ciiieens to give evidence before tbe Dv 
Comousioa. In a meeting (August 26. IMS) 
a resolutloA morad by Ramdas Kilacband 
and seconded by S A Breivi uiged the Con* 
slitueni Assembly and the government of 
India lo postpone (he conssderaikm to the 
demand for UnguislK provinces (or some 
more yrars.*^ Another moluiion moved by 
A D Shroff and seconded by Vbkil demand* 
ed thai a separate state be created (oi 
Bombay, la case the government wes con* 


slderiag (he creation of Imgaietlc 
prarvlacas** for Habanshtn and Gujarat. 
Use coovanon of the meeting claimed to be 
speskesman of the ciiiiens of Bombay but 
it turned out (hat they represented inteiceti 
of a small and power HI group. Invliailone 
were sent ‘'only to a few pani cky capltaliata 
mainly. Cujvatis. Marworis and demeMi 
alien to Bembovi who were known lo be 
against the incorporation of Bombay in hi 
n at ura I e nv I ronmen t—M e ha rasbira* '.*’ 
With ibe prospect of Bombay being transfer* 
red to Maharoshire some leaders of the 
Culanti Slate reovement. which was 
simultaneously going on in the Gujanil 
speakiag region of the presidency. 
Saurishtra arKl Kuich. backed oui arsd 0|h 
posed the formation of provinces on 
linguistic basil. K M Munshi. who coined 
the term Gujarati 'AiMnita' (idouity) as wd 
as the phraw ‘Maha>Gu>ani' (Greater 
Gujarat) has presided over the I94g cooven* 
lion of Maba Oujam Sammclan which 
unaoinously eipceuad the vnunww ^ (he 
uftificMion of all the Cuiarail speaking pco* 
pic and resolved to struggle lo ac hi eve a unil* 
ingual Gujand provmcn* But in 1952 dw> 
ing his onure as the govamor of UP, he ufg- 
ed the Ovimii lo oppose the movemen for 
a Gujarau sute opressing a scniiment wMch 
was eipressed by Ihe Gujarati IndusiriaUeU 
of Bombay.** It is well known that X M 
Munshi was the lawyer of the industrlaUeie 
of Bombay and he was merely a ipnkmman 
of the latter. It is inicresiing, though 
undeteundabka (Kai the auui who was haih 
ed as the father of *Oujanii naiionaUsm* 
critimed the movements for creation of 
tutes on linguistic bests as 'linguism' and 
proph esitd that such 'linguion' could apafl 
doom for (he nation.** Another eminent 
Gujarati who had opposed the Gujarati «aie 
movement and was labelled as a part of (he 
capitalist lobby wts Morir jt Ocsal. Howmer 
Ihc regional bourgeoisie of Cu jam pr ob a bly 
found the pro sp e c t of a Gujaratj Kate with 
Ahmedabad as hi prospective capital t 
Mcrativv idea as it would give (ham an open, 
nmv area to operate and without competi¬ 
tion from Hs stronger counterpart settled in 
Bombay. The Ahmedabad Chamber of 
Commerce lent hi support to tbe moreraeni 
and agreal to bear the finondal apeniei of 
(he m o reii w in (1956|. A strong fKikui of (be 
chamber mn boycotted the cerenKMiy 
(August S. 1956) organised to welcome 
Morarji Dcsei. who bad been a vocal oppt^ 
neiu 10 (he Maha Gujarat movement.^ 
All through (he 1950s ihc Indian bour¬ 
geoisie coniinued lo be hostile to the move¬ 
ment for separate slates on linguistic basis. 
Inicresiingly even after (he consolidation o' 
Its hold over Indian economy and polity, (he 
(ndieci k* pile lists perpctvaltd hs tirade 
against the movemaiu. In 1969. (Ik president 
of Federation of Indian Chamber of Com* 
meice and Industries. Kiriotiiar while nming 
a resolution (m national integration and (he 
business commumiy remarked that the two 
most servovs and administrative blunders 
commined by the inditn state were; flni. 
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{(MJdoptiPft oT i Mcril 
and MconAy. rtofsanlsiiic ilv fadantint 
Mlu In llflcuiuic siateL** Accofdinf to 
liim ilw form of provuicitiiim bu 
ameffcd in India due to the idea of linfiutk 
naiea.** (niemtinfly ihe aisemUy aUo 
found that victory of CPKM) in 1967 and 
■fain in J969 mad^term poll ■ dangrrous 
turn towards rctionalnni whkh represented 
an alartntnt trend.The invo l vement of 
bid money in the reorganisanon of Bombay 
was appamni when the Coniress wocliini 
commitica proposed an independent status 
for the city of Bombay. Sinularty Thta House 
pamuded the fovcrnment of Wnc Ben|al 
to sunender lo Bihar about 6 00 square miles 
of territory in the distncis of Purnea aiMt 
Siiahal Pirsana coniainint t he coal reserves 
■Ad the water works of the Ihta Iron and 
Sled Company:'*’ 

In other words the iiru||lcs of different 
aationaMtka for se1f*ruk and d^lopmeiu 
•an coAsunily auampied to ba ihwanad by 
the Mf bouricolslc and its allies hoWing the 
mie power Us India. It alio o^osed the 
•eakneas of the ruhni dass and its itroni 
alliance with the brg bourfeoiiift'** Even as 
d tm oc t iik a demand as the Nniuistk state 
had to be wieaicd only after a protracted and 
bloody Simula ** 

The opposition of the big bourgeoisie of 
India 10 tha linguistic pnaci^de of sutc aaa* 
tion was undcniandably based on the 
IbBowusg pmnisea Ok big hourgaoisie was 
fundamentally opposed to the coa ca pt of 
federalism. A centralised state ramaias a 
prime hacassity for its unhindered growth 
and dmektpment.'** 

Tk tha big bourgeoisie bemg the leading 
partner in the class tlUance that ruled India 
and increasing Hi control and operaiiag 
thiough the centia and lu decision*makiaf 
organ^he cabinet, is oiramely reluctant to 
eOAcade giaater powei to the uatci in any 
matAingfuJ way.*** Mora linguistic states 
means sharing power with one more lei of 
ragsonal bourgeoisie Stale mowmews also 
often are followed by a demand for more 
autonomy which the big bourgeoisie retcnl. 

Third, linguiitic piwvinces means en* 
coumgemem to the development to local 
language, cultuia and so on. But theoretical¬ 
ly, the ^ bourgeoisie prefers homogenisa- 
tkM of the merkei. development of a single 
laoguage as the alMndia meikei lingua 
franca <H indi in this case) esseni iai precon¬ 
dition for the furtherance of ihe cause of 
eapitaJism and the implscation of the 
tjnguistic stales are aniiihetkal to bosh. 
HoKA there has been this tmsi on a massi«v 
middle elassif kaiion of the entire country, 
an oor increasing English educated and 
Hindi speaking middle class which'despite 
Its heterogeneity are similar in diesk» (asics. 
haUtsand ouihMh and so on. laved Alam 
felt that the 'paA.lndian* big bourgeoisie in 
India, unlike m Europe did not need lo 
champion any panicular language and hence 
the Sulimsi formulation ihM the bourgeotsie 
promotes rcgionaliii, linguistic state 


ttK li CDsaarAad. Hern the rote of the 
refWMl/tecif bovgeoteia who am lo be 
dtsiinguishad from ihe big bourgeoisie 
becomes imponani. The local invesion. 
unfit to compete wHh the big bourgeoisie, 
•ant 10 eke out their own field of operaiion 
in the form of linguiMk stats where thry 
could use their poieMial com rage lo reduce 
the impact of brg BOrwy. Apart from 
Cii>aiat. Maharashtra ts in fad a good ei* 
ample Of the rite of local cMiepmncut (par* 
iicularly in ihe sugar iiwlusiryl.'*' That 
wore also aa increasing number of job¬ 
seekers from the lown middk classes 
wMhom proficiCAcy ia Eagksh. thronging the 
gales of pubhc and privaie of ficea The craa- 
lion of MW Slats and elaboraiion of thetr 
apparatus errain new opporiuniiis for the 
local job seekers, politiciaBS and Investors 
For these | 0 b seakmoSopiio oof Hindi for 
official purposs would mpose them lo une¬ 
qual compaiHion agaiasi those whose 
mother longue Is Hindi. In olha words the 
fuAciiooal logic bchiod the support or op- 
posit ion to Mate autonomy mommeMs was 
simple Big opemion warned big areas of 
operation. smaU operators small ones. Big 
buunss and big industry would hka lo func¬ 
tion unhindered by Ihe poldical conurainis 
of linguistic MIS while onalla buiinni and 
industry wanted the promdioa of thor stale 
SimUarly, the awa aducatad profMsionali 
wsuad aa aO-India opewng for jobs and oc- 
cupatMMU while the tes^ducaced, leu- 
resovicaful middle class hoped for safer 
banhs in iheir own states c re at ad on 
liRgoiflic princ ip te where they contiiluied 
the dominaaf maiority, "*' 

Hindi SupNATSOStALBM 

The making of ihe lodiaB nation was not 
complete yei in 1647. (adia bad nwraly got 
rtd of the ibreiga pow er and staffed working 
oo Ihe task of chaanehsini ihe pan-Indian 
sentnacAi lowods ibe making of the nation 
oiwrr id e the regionahst sotimcnie As a 
mark of ihe beginning of the dccotonisa- 
lion process and providiiig India wHh Hs 
own uQtque identifkatioa. the concept of 
national language was uihcieri ia. Hindi was 
chosen as ihe only potetiial national 
languages in India bvi its iaptemeiKaiion 
gme nie to acniaor u ous debate aod poliiical 
lurmoiL II is doakal lhal though ibc overall 
purpose of the iMioducliOQ of Hindi as the 
national language of India in place of 
Eaglish was lo cotuolidate the decolonisa- 
lion process and integrate diffeienl diverse 
regioas of the country H ihreaiencd lo 
disiniegraie the naikm evmi before peopte 
could reconcile wHh the fact of the Iasi 
partiiioa. 

Hindi k>r Hindustsian? 

The most pfxminmc tenguage contnneny 
in coloniaJ India was the Hindt versus Urdu 
and Ommagan versus ftrsaan-Arabic script 
issue. Hindi was idemificd with Hindu and 


Urdu M Ihe btnslrmi AM pMM 
however there was iio4|iseMioo «iy longer 
of making any signifkani conc taa on to the 
Mushmi on the tenguage from. The ques- 
lion ihat dominaied the pioceedinp was 
whether and how long English should con¬ 
tinue to be retained as the offieial languaga 
It was also a mailer of ansidy as to whai 
shovtd be the lingua franca of the diverse 
linguistic groups of India. 

English was agieeaUy India’s 'window to . 
the world* and its reteniioit for offictel pur¬ 
poses had praaicaJ as well as emoiional im- 
plicattons. The practical questions concern¬ 
ed miernational communjealion and 
disaeminaiion of ideas of modern science 
and technology for which none of the Indian 
vernacuiar languages was yei fn. either in 
vocabula/y or in ihe aviilabilky of translated 
leais. At the same time there has emotional 
antipathy towards Ihe use of the. former 
master’s language. Belemicn of English 
tengt^M^ was considered to be an impedi¬ 
ment to the unhindered process of decolo¬ 
nisation. Bui H was undersiood that as far 
ts English was concerned, u had to be given 
some more time till the transition to an 
Indian language took place But ihe major 
debate was; which of the mayor languages 
of letdia could be adopted as the official 
tenguaga Poet Ihgort was clearly in favour 
of Bengali before he died. Hindi was emerg¬ 
ing as a medium of communkiiion during 
iheami^olonial upsurge. Congress leaders 
addrssed mass mlliea in Hindi. SuHias Elose 
uicd Hiisdi in his INA movetneni Bui most 
imporsam the idemlflcatioii of Hindi with 
Hindus was vigorously reinforced after par- 
tition. There was a lach attempt to projaei 
Hindi as the language of (his part of part i- 
tlorwd Irsdia where Hitsdui were nmv an 
overwhelming majority. Tha * Hindi for Hin- 
dusihan' slogan was used to back up the 
imioduction of Hindi as a national 
language. The associai ion of Hinduism with 
Hmdi was dearly evident when Hindi was 
dtoien cner Kindudhani, wtech was a mix¬ 
ture of Hindi and Urdu, as Ihe national 
tengt^MB of India. When Hindi was official¬ 
ly proposed as a national tenguM^ ihe 
arguments made were: 

(a) It had the largest number of speakefi 
and had Intensive spread in non hern India; 

(b) B^ng a Sanskrii-based language H 
could qu^ify mom than any other language, 
as the lingua franca; 

(c) The language did not belaog to any 
pamcular province of India. The propoaents 
rejected other languages as thar speakers 
•vre confirwd to provincial boundaries on¬ 
ly. Hindi was abc projected as a iink* 
tentuafe->bo(h real and poeQiial. 

The cemre's soft iitUude towur de Kindi 
unleashed an acrimonious ddsate leading to 
violeM prowM aB over the cotanry ocepc the 
Hindi speaking zones, li s eem ed (he forces 
of disiiMegwion were unchained ma before 
the country could consolidaie Us new found 
freedom. 
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*n (lie initiil period, ihe modem Indieo 
pglitkol scene wts dominaced by the 
Benplec Both British as «el] as other 
Indians feared that if the Bhiiih withdrew 
from India power would be transferred (o 
ihtBenpakes. Infaci it teas liso apprehend* 
ed that the introdiKtion of representative 
isstkutions or campeuiive job martiet would 
mean the dominance of the 'advanced’ 
Beniakes. But the preponderance of the 
Benialae aknenis in the central leadership 
in (he nationriist politics wunessed a con* 
Hiunt decline from the i92l)s. By the 1940s 
I he modern Indian leadership came to be 
tomlnated louliy by the repreteniaiim of 
Hindi speaking zones who were the pro* 
ponents of Hindi language United Province, 
Bihar and Central Provirtce weir the largest 
provinces of India Added to n «tie the sup* 
porters of Hindi language from Puny^ 
iPunJabi Hindusk the present Haryana and 
Himachal Pndesh who were otherwise bi¬ 
lingual. By sheer weight of numbers the 
represenlati^as of these areas in the central 
legUlaiurr were so preponderant that 
logether they could easily make or break any 
proposad policy. The support to Hindi as the 
lational language came from this lobby 
which was otherwise a heierogmeous group 
In fact their heterogeneiiy actually 
itrengihened the claim of Kindi. 

The resurgence of Hindi was noi only a 
pan of the Hindu resurgence m post- 
partition India. It also was a manifesttiion 
of the process of subnationalistK upsurge 
l^st'independerKe India witnessed an up¬ 
surge of subnationaJIsm on the basis of 
ivgMnal Ideniity There was a commensutate 
mushrooming of rcgionil polilical parties 
based on regional ideniuy and aspirations. 
While in the rmi of India there was vigorous 
ethnic and nationgluy formal ion process, on 
the basis of regional/tocal itleniiiy the 
reverse was happening In the stxalM 'Hindi 
HeariUuKl' whkh comprised roughly the 
area under the province of Bihar, Utur 
Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh euJudingihe 
tribal zones. In these areas, the nationality 
rormailon process among the MalthlU, Bho* 
ipuri. Avadhi. etc, speaking people took a 
reverse (urn with the standardtsaiion of 
Hindi languafe. Instead of separate na- 
lionalUles emerging on the basis of MaJihib. 
Bhoipuri and Avadhi cultural groups, they 
emer^ as one broad group fnot a na- 
lioriali(y) for whom Kindi became the sym¬ 
bol of Identification as well as umruarion. 
Although there was no culturally distinct 
Hipdi group. Sanskritisaison, the brah- 
mhucal ideotogy and i(s caste system became 
iha integrative symbols of this group Sup¬ 
port for HirKli from this group was an ag- 
iressive reaction to the subnarionalisi cur* 
rents that had surfaced so strongly ail over 
poat-indcpendence India. Thu is not lu say 
ihai thex groups were more pan-Indian ihan 
luboationalisiK forces or were more con* 
Kfned about the integration of the nmv na¬ 
tion. It reiVcted merely the subnaiionaliiiic 


evhunf and pelkical aspiratioM of (his 
dominaoi gr o up 'Hicir hoaillity to Uido. the 
Hindiisation of the iribols Itving in those 
provinces and the amipathy towards the 
cuUural and political aspimkms of other 
minor constituents of the, Indian naikm 
reflected the chauvinism and lack of belief 
in the deiBocnik pmciples of (lus gi«M|', 
The association of Hindi wUb Hindu had 
Its emoiionai appeal to the wounded psyche 
of the p eo pl e who««iemvaged by partRxm. 
But soon small naiioailities Vtd cihnic 
group began to see through this appeal and 
its implicuiona The aggreuirewess and the 
domination shown by the Hindr lobby In the 
iMroductioo of Hindi as the national 
language made dear who was going lo 
ruk India hencefonh and how. The sub- 
natiOAalislic movemcni had to strengthen 
iisdf in sdf defence. 

HINDI ve astis Nrm HiNtx 

In the wake of the debate the cauiRry got 
divided into Hindi speaking versus non- 
Hindi speaking groups. While the pro* 
ponenis of Hindi calM for ns recognition 
as the 'nationar language of i he country, the 
representatives of the noa-Hiodi speaking 
people inshicd ihai their language was 
equally 'national', and if Hindi was to be 
recognised, k could only be as the ofneial 
language of the union. For internal com- 
munkalion wUhia their owa regions, non* 
Hindi speakers opected to retain the use of 
iheir own languages and ihe right to use 
English for iMcr-provioaal coanmunkaiion 
as well as communicaiioo with the ceatral 
govemmerx. This controwny also had 
another maierral dimeruiOA 10 it. The 
dcdaratKMi of Hindi as the national 
language would mean the dommanee of (he 
Hindi speaking aspirants in competition for 
cmpCoymetH (pv^ services). The non* 
Hiisdi speakers insnlcd on retention of 
English as the only way lo block the eleva¬ 
tion of Kindi. 

The Consiiiueni Assembly resolved this 
demand for retention of English for a Iran* 
siikwal period by granting H iisdi the status 
of official laitfuage of the country, but 
postponing its imptesnentaiion for 1$ 
jivan.*'' In the meantime English would 
continue to be the offtciaf language of the 
union and of iMer-provincial communica* 
(ion, and the major regional languages 
would continue to be used permanently In 
iheir own provinces aiMl would also be 
Tecognised as 'national' languages through 
their incorporatioo iiHO the eighth schedule 
of (he comtituiion (also to be used in the 
U PSC em ranee oaminaiiom). The consUtu- 
tlonal compromise also provide for (he 
esiablishmeni of language commissions in 
1955 and 1M4> to survey the progress of 
Hindi aisd also to give 'due regard' to the 
interests of people from non-Hindi speak¬ 
ing regions wiih regard to emptcyment in 
pubik ter»iets,et& After the imcrlm 15 joars 
parliament would take up the issue again. 

The final voting on the compromise 


amendment revealed the basic line* of divl- 
sioe in the country over the matter. On (he 
one side were the most prominent memben 
of the Congress induding Nehru himsdf 
arguing strongly for Hindi and agtinsi the 
phsralisi solution advoaiad and on the other 
hand were representatives of southern states 
as well as states like Gujarat. Bengal and 
Assam. 

Efforts, however, to prepare for the tratk* 
sihon lo Hindi as the sole off idtl language 
of the country In 1965 made link progress 
because of the opposition from regions. Pro¬ 
motion of Hindi in schools had little suc¬ 
cess evfpi in Maharashtra and Gujarat. A 
chree-tanguage formula was introduced In 
undergraduate education. 

In 1963. iwo years prior to the scheduled 
transiiion to H indi, the Lok Sabha took up 
the question of India's official language. 
Amidst healed debate the proponents of 
Hindi demanded immeckaie impkmenuiiion 
of the consiiivtional provision on national 
language whik MPs from Beigal and south 
India insisted on the retention of English, 
A compromise was reached and (he OfTicial 
Language Act 196) was passed under which 
Hindi was to become the offWial language 
of the country In 196$ but English was to 
continue as an associate add itional official 
language. The act also provided for a 
parliamentary comm it lee to recon¬ 
sider the situation in 10 years with the power 
10 estend the retention of English if Hindi 
had not made sufficient progress among 
non-Hindi speaking people Prime minister 
Nehru gave ha personal assurance to parlia¬ 
ment that there would be no acicmpt to im¬ 
pose Hindi on non*Hindi speaking 
pe^le."^ 

The ambiguity inherent in the act left an 
unresolved tension which exploded efrrr the 
death of Nehru (1964). In 1964. during 
Oulzarilal Nanda's tenure as home minister 
(known for hb pro-Hindi leaning) a direc¬ 
tive was issued front his minisiry to all other 
union ministries, that in conformity with 
constitutional provisions on official 
language and the Official Langisage Act of 
1963. they report on Ihe progms made in 
promoting The use of Hindi for official pur¬ 
poses and to indicate what fleps they pro¬ 
posed to take to use Hindi'* after the 
designated day of transition, i e, January 26. 
1965. When news of this directive reached 
Thmil Nadu, there were massive student 
demonstrations, hots and self-immolations 
whkh continued for soreril months In latr 
1964 and early 196$ as a consequence of 
which, a grand convocaiion of the Congress 
^ly leadership, union ministers and chief 
minisierv met in Delhi in June 196$. At the 
meeting a consensus was reached on remov¬ 
ing Ihe remaining ambiguiiics in the Official 
Language Act Urnkr (he terms of this com¬ 
promise, the non-Hindi speaking states were 
assured that Hindi would never be imposed 
on ihem, that English would be reiained as 
an associate add it ionat official language so 
long gs even a vmgk non-Kindi state desired 
ii. In addition, on the material issue of ei>- 
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try iiMo the uitloe public Mrvkn. h w*s 
igreed (h« ili the luiiiMpet listed in the 
eighth schedule of ihe Cwuiiiuiion of Indie, 
ihei is ell <be me^or lenguepcs «$ well es 
Hindi end Enflish could be used es the 
medium of eiemineiion."* 

The compromise of 1^5 wes iniroduced 
formelly imo the Official Lensuape Act 
(hrou«h the OfTiciel Umpue^e (Amend 
ment) Act 1961. The nature of the molu* 
ikwi of this loflc-siendtiii controversial essuc 
was baeicelly bUinaual The act provided for 
I he joinl use o f H i hd i and Lnihsh i n parlia • 
menl. for the use of Hindi as the laniuaee 
of communication bciween the centre and 
Ihe Hindi speakinf stales and ihc use of 
Enplish for communication between the cen* 
ire and non-Hindi speakini staiea Howmer, 
the act and the OHvrall compromise also con* 
lained muliilincual ekmenis particularly on 
the matter of the languaies of communka* 
lion for entry into union public servkcs."* 

At mentioned earlKr ihe main featuret of 
these movemenis which reflected various 
national and ethnic quettiont onimwed 
durini the coionial period and continued in 
the post'independence period. L>urini the 
ecrionial period mosi of these moirmenis 
lenerilly did not come inro conflict w'Hh the 
national movement nor did it di|ms from 
ht anii'imperialisi character. The Dravida 
movement for example ituiially was as much 
an aniUbiahmin movemcni as it was ami* 
British.*'^ The Akali movement was essen¬ 
tially a peasant movement supported by 
demobilised soldiers. Durini the Gurudwvi 
lefom movement the Akalis had declared 
that their ultimate task was lo ckanse the 
bi|Ccr Gurudjvara (i e, India"*) of the 
British. The movemeni had even acquired a 
proleijnan bias before it was conwnunalised 
durins the Punjabi Soobt mosement."^ 
The Andhra stale movement was in fact led 
by the provincial Contressiies. Both the 
leaders of the separate Orbaa movement. 
Oopabandhu and Madhusudhan Das 
clarified that their movement was a pari of 
the Indian national movement. The Kar¬ 
nataka Ekikajin Santha maintained that ihe 
Kannada identity question was not a threat 
to India*! national identity."* In Gujarat K 
M Munshi made u clear that Gujarati 
aahmita was not aniiihetkal to pan*lndian 
uhniiia. This aspect of retroAil idemny 
•as jlluminailngly brought to life by a new 
poup of historians, by studying individual 
cases. 

It is commendable that the Indian 
National CMSgress. as a professed represen* 
tative body of all sections of Indian people, 
had recognised the relevance of ihe principle 
of linguistic provinces and promised to 
reorginise Indian provinces acconjrng to the 
principle. In a country where capiiali&m 
(under the aegk of cotonialiam) had instilled 
life in Ihe national and ethnic groups who 
were al ditlereiu stages of developmeni, this 
recognition was ihe right siim ulus. It raised 
Ihe hopes and a^iraiions of the national 
and eihnic groups, fiui afier independence 
when eipectaiions were high from ihe na- 


liOMl gOVMlIClM and llKI«l«J9lk KCMSMg 
of the couotry was caperiy awtiied ihe bMe 
was rekgattd to (he backgrouad. Thb 
dampened the spirit of (he naiional and 
ethnic groups which was uawdeome for a 
country that had luei emene d from colonial 
rule and was yet (o esuWish itself as a 
nation. It weakened the foundation of thi 
federal structure even before it acQuircd «• 
firm footing. Oisconientasenl. agitations, 
violence and even conlcmplaiiM of leccS' 
Sion followed. Nehru's favourable in- 
lerfcrerKe was eagerly expected as his 
sOciahsi kamngs were well known. But hn 
disapproval for an immediate recasting of 
India on haguipsc lines came as a sg<ere 
disappointment. 1 h< cauhon advised 
against such recasting by both the Dar 
Commisiioii and the JVP Committee was 
ero.igh for ihenaiiOfsalHies to lose hope Al 
least the former saw some inhemii dangers 
in any such leorganisatfon of Indian states 
from the point of view of natfona) imegra- 
non, II was suspected that the monopoly 
houses which wanted a single untfied eoun* 
try as its market presauriaed the gowmmeni 
not to concede to linguistk provincea. But 
the signiftcant potni U that, despite thete 
warnings and disavowment of the pHnripIc 
of linguistic provinces, (he gomiUMi was 
compelled under popular pressure to con¬ 
cede many new states during this period. 

Curiously enough, the demand for a 
scpanie linguiBk stale has always been seen 
as 'secewiOA*—a threat to nat tonal inicgra- 
lion,'^' The history of the pnacipk of 
linguistic province in India shows that 
su^ suspkion w«s a new—a post-194?— 
phenomenon, before which nattonal bodka, 
like Indian National Correas, ihemselvea 
bad repeatedly accepted the linguistic 
recasting. The hMtru report had m«n 
specified the areas that would need 
reorganisatiorL The poat-pariitlon milieu 
gave rise lo ihia phobia which saw evtiy 
demand for siaKs' feorganisation as an off* 
shoot of panbioA’^ or another potenii^ 
paninon scheme Similarty. the reorganisa¬ 
tion of stales was waually a %ot>cetiion’ to 
the democratic urges of the people and not 
a recogniiKMi of the historical dev^opmeni 
of the cofscemed nationality as reflected in 
its cottsciousaess and na aritculHed in the 
demand for a separate state A nationality's 
final aspirmtfon b lo seff-rule Some ethnic 
groups were compelled to demand separiie 
states because of ‘majoriiariaoism'. 
Pushed to the wall by the growuig aceem on 
'nunbers* and iMjority rule, and betrayed 
by the large natfon^ies audt ethrik groups 
demanded a icrrsiory at least where th^ 
«muid at mejorily. Except for Kashmir, the 
Nagas and Mizos. iiritiaUy demanding the 
right of self-determtnattoii. the separate 
suies movements so far were not seces* 
skonisi They usually did not challenge the 
Khereigmy of the Indian nation but warned 
lo remain an integral pan of the Indian 
nation and pemcipaic in the developmew 
process as a constituent unit. Moreov e r in 
a composite state small nationalities arsd 


cibwe groimt mert often negleeied by' tlK 
doainaw natiOMikica In the Moendon of 
resources for developmeM. The arguneni 
I hat was often used against the creatioa of 
new states was rinandal unvIAUity. The 
Nehru Report of 1920 had categorically 
slated that if (he popular vnll was in favour 
of a separate state, rinandal viability should 
nol be a constraint though nonnally a slate 
was mpccted to bear its own maintenance 
cost. But all regioos of the country were not 
equally endowed and needed lo be totally 
financed by (he cenire Under the arrange¬ 
ment. the centre was after all a surplus 
esiracting body whose one prindpal task 
was to pool Ihe resources and luridus 
r^onue of (he country and distribute it 
equitably among the various isaiionality 
areas so that people of different region 
dmiop at an equitable pece* If (her? was 
any disparity beiwven states, it would be 
maniferned in the aiiiiudc of i he people. The 
edifice of (he Indian nation would emmbie 
if a region and its people was to remain 
backward just because, acddenialty. its soil 
wu not rteh enou^. 

OtK obvious fear was (hit there would be 
no end to such demands for separate stales. 
But if the country could have 25 prm^incev 
could ii not afford 50 as well, especially if 
k curtailed political tension, precipitated 
d^efopment aivd strengthened the integrity 
of ihc nation. USSR, for example, had 15 
Soviet Socialist Republics, 20 autonomouv 
rtpuMics. 10 narionat areas and eight 
autonomous regions. Alio the U$ with just 
2)0 million people hat 50 provincial units. 
The Indian federal structure had already 
shown incfcdible flexibility lo accommodate 
fieah demands and molve its own device (o 
smoochen a crisis situation. In some cases 
it crolvad an effeeiive device of framing 
autonomy through the district councils 
system (as seen in (he Oorkhaland case) 
which showed the flpriWIity of the system, 
wlikh it organic and Is capable of overcom¬ 
ing Ms own obioleie fcalum and confron¬ 
ting tkuniional eugenries. As against this, 
cilmk and narional nKwements reflected the 
fear, iriil and aspiritionsof (he const it ucm 
aatiewaluia and ethnic groups. The nationtl 
language polky of the new gcncrnmrni in 
free India mcttaecd the fear and misgivings 
artd at the same time was a blow to ihc will 
aod aspirations of ihoe cORititucRis. Ii was 
fcmt d (hat Hindi subnttionalism was turn¬ 
ing ehnuvinipic and onerging as a dominant 
foec* whose designs were ^expansionist' and 
h ence reactionary. The assertive attempts of 
these subnaiiontfistk forces in retalsation 
see m e d to rock (he very foundation of 
Indian natioo for a while and threaten to 
disiniegiatc it again. ConctssioM and grifM 
of aelf*ruie ic n en ed the intensity or the sub- 
nationalistic movements since then. But in 
a country wdieiecapktiism is slowly teaching 
new areas and awakening new cultural 
groups to lifo the stream of subnattoMlisik 
uprisings saems to be unending. New 
demands and aspirailoni eoMbiue to surface 
some of which are demanding complett in- 
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Tl« ImSm naiionility miniicw cmo( be 
iluttwd la «riMSkn of these especis because 
the cutmifUiiiOA of this process can oidy pi^ 
VC whether India has been a nallOA•ln'(h^ 
making or a natiOA*in*(he*uninakiAg. 
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RASHTRIYA GRAMIN VIKAS NIDHI, 
a Fund created by the IFCI and IDBI and 
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economic uplift of the poor by providing 
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support to agencies concerned/ and by 
addressing problems of the rural sector 
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and workshops. Havir^ concentrated 
initially in the North-^stem Region/ 
the RGVN has now spread its activities 
to other less develop>ed States like Bihar/ 
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Technological Innovations in Agriculture 

Policy Options for Social Welfare 

$ S l^uula 

Tht conctpi of sodot wtlfart, vtfwtd through incomt growth rote and welfare we/ghis, after proper assess- 
ment, Is extrerttely irnportartt for the betterment and material welf-heing td the society along with the basic objec¬ 
tive cf reducing income disparities specially when there exists a widening inequat income distribution. Fdr this 
purpose. 0 sound policy is needed. A thorough examination to allow income redistribution through social value 
Judgment is necessary for tending the masses towards an egalitarian society along the path of socio/ development. 


EVEN with tremendous pice ol 
lechnolofical Mivuiceffleiit. the outsteo* 
dine issues* like reductiem in mifnitude 
of po^cuy; unemployinent ind InoMie in* 
equelity whkh have direct interdependen¬ 
cies on morphology of inoocne distribu* 
lion, still appear to be rrustruifigly dr* 
cumscribed amidst the planning agenda 
impinging with the policy horizons of 
developifti economies of the world. 

Income distfibutlon analysis which 
economists sudy under two major a^ 
ptoaches* namely, fund ional Income 
dlsiribulion and size income disirlbution. 
signifies the importance of development 
policies for suitable distribuiion of in* 
come. Functional income ^siribution » 
based on a certain set of restrictive 
assumptions propounded by nco<lasii* 
call. The trickling down mechanism* bas* 
ed on the dogma of harmonies of inteiesi 
and automatic epullibritini adjustment 
for self-reinforcing economic forces Is a 
dark spot on the face of neo*cKassical 
theory of development because It fails to 
provide a satisfactory explanation when 
income inequality between 'haves' and 
*have*ncMs' grows persistently. 

In Ihe context of agriculture whenever 
technological innovations take plac^ 'the 
manna from heaven* approach that brings 
higher levels of output, whkh in turn, 
generates enormously inccaasing levds of 
income, thereby gives a great setback to 
the doctrinaiie principles of cteo-classkals 
in the sense that the $elf<orrecting built- 
in mechanism loses a good deal of validi* 
ty, for its inghiliiy to explain simultaneous 
visibiUiy of inicr-seciocal disequilibrium 
in an economy. The drastic Ulure of neo¬ 
classical thesis isso unbelmble that the 
heterogeneous distributional consequen¬ 
ces of factor bias propels incqual income 
distributions embodied in a new agricul* 
luril Mdmology but its improvement per 
se becomes disembodied effectively 
without theory. 

TIk theory of induced technical and its* 
duced Instiiutiofial change which gene- 
rales controversial issues of selective 


cnecharu$atk>n versus land augmenting or 
labour saving because of the distortion in 
price mechanism, biases in factor lubsii* 
lutability and diipiacemeni of labour 
gives rise to i he problem of direci and i n* 
dirva employmeni effects in the whok 
economy . In vioe of such edsiing crictque 
levelled against nco'classicals, n is ku 
convincing lo draw inferential multi 
judiciously whik applying the approach 
of functional income distribution. As 
such, there are obvious itasons to belkvc 
(hat the approach of sice income disiribu- 
tion gams superiority lo functioal income 
distribution especially in third world 
ecorvomies. 

II 

Rational Appivarh 

A clear picture emer g e s for implication 
of suitable polky when planners arc able 
to identify what proportion of income 
from total income realised by the com¬ 
munity of fennefs is being received by dif¬ 
ferent categories of farmers. For size In* 
come distribution. Lorenz Curve repre¬ 
sents actual quantitative relationship bet¬ 
ween pcrcrniage of income lecipknts and 
peitentage of total income received during 
a given period. In order to draw conclu- 
siOAS legaidjng nature of inoxne distribu¬ 
tion of a given society* deciles or quiniiks 
under the framework of Loreru Curve are 
generally used The extern to which ine¬ 
quality pr^aiU in society and corrective 
measures to betaken fiM equitable distri¬ 
bution of income with the instrumental 
policy parameters, namely, growth rates 
and welfa re weights of i ncone under t he 
concept of quiniik dasthbution is oirtme- 
ly useful. 

However, ihe aim of social justice can¬ 
not be fully met because ihoe are a priori 
reasons to believe that the ridiest take 
away major chunk of income whik the 
poorest arc kfl wiib a negligible share In- 
hcientlK this k a grim reminder of the faa 
that socio-eoonomk Justice canewN be 
provided if the richest manifest Increas¬ 
ingly higher growth rales whereas the 
poorest art not abk to exhibit any signifi¬ 
cant growth rale of income. At this junc¬ 


ture. economists suggest ahernaiivc policy 
options and try to achieve goal of social 
justice by allowing growth me of income 
in a way that treats whole population 
equally. If the basic goal of society it le 
uplift the poorest from their poverty and 
to make them bet ter off, then the welfare 
weights are assigned only to Ihe poorest 
with no welfare weights to the richen 
although they show significant growth of 
income. 

From the point of vi^ of social, 
political and economic jutiincaiion, for 
allowing the improvement in the condition 
of farmers, the most common bask bn 
whkh the provision of relief measures aic 
made appears lo be farmers' landholding 
sues. How far the validity of (he farm size 
is consisteni specially when new 
technologies aie introduced in agriculture 
i> a quest ion abk issue. Obviously, the 
result of income dUirtbuiion will be 
miskadtng and ambiguous unless the 
analysis is based on the nei disposabk in¬ 
come of the farmers. Despite the 
usefulfKss of net disposabk income over 
gross income* the viewpoint that the groa 
income gains superiority to farm site for 
designing a policy not only facilitaim 
economic rationale but also tries to resolve 
some of the most outstanding issues com 
ceming validity of ihe inferential results 
especially when neo-classical tools of 
analysis are forcibly applied to the farm 
data which itself is far ftom perfectly 
competitive environment of the produc¬ 
tion technology. 

Although farm size does not enter into 
the income distribution analysis directly; 
it still helps the planners from backup as 
n IS implicitly present in the analysis. In 
other words, a more simplified and cock 
venient approach is to assume an 
economic variabk say. gross income 
which has the capacity to capture all the 
charactcristtcs of small, medium and large 
farms. In (his way. we do not straightway 
seek departure from underlying 
manifestations of farm sizes, rather we try 
to accommodaie it in income distribution 
analysis with a more realistic viewpoint 
In virw of the forementioned facts, (he 
following veciion presents a conceptual 
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fttoaivk of imeine dittTftution mlyiii 
•Ad iU0au in ihemuive approach of 
uufif ^ulniile disiribuiion raiher ilwi 
fim size to construct v»r»ou$ indices of 
social wvlfuv for allowing fiscal measum 
rationally. 

Ill 

CoficcpIuaJ Framework 

Lei us consider i simple eouaiion of 
gross income Y for ith farmer 

^ (0 

i, • I, 2. 2._N farmefs 

j - I. 2. J. K crops 

where C and P are output and selUni 
prwa» respectively. 

lYrcse incomes for N famlNes can be ar* 
ranged in ascending order for showing the 
rising levels of incomes. As usual, (he 
populaiioA is divided inio successive quin* 
ilJ« and deeiks according (o ascending 
le«el of income for determining what pm* 
portion of toul income is received by each 
Income group. These quintiles are very wk 
poriant for (he inierpreution of growth 
of social welfare. 

Fhnn site ii an imponant variable used 
In (be calculation of gross income which 
Hself b directly obtained as sum of the 
products of respective prices and farm 
sites of paddy and wheat crops in respect 
of each family under community of 
farmers adopting land reclamation 
icchnoloiy. Though the farm size difftn 
considerably In both the cases of paddy 
and wheat, still it implicitly reflects ris* 
Ing levels of incomes. 

The basic idea underlying the concept 
of quintile distnbutlon under analytical 
framework of Loreni Curve for measur¬ 
ing (he overall index of growth of social 
welfare is availability of income units to 
the 30 per cent of population in each 
quintile which are grouped according to 
rising levels of income If the interpreta* 
(Ion is carried forward with a iudicious 
rate of income growi h prov ided aternaJ- 
ly (0 each of (he qulndks. (hen the overal 
growth of social welfare mdeX fSWI) can 
be measured by 

A 

SW] • (2) 

where w, and p, are welfarr weights and 
growth rate of income of Uh quintile, 
respeaively. 

Thb measure of social welfare provide 

a sanguine view of income distribuiion 
and is imnienscly helpful in the interpreta* 
bon of (he improvement of social vvelfare 
in achieving .goals of equitable distribu* 
don through different policy alternatrvts 
for a society displaying inequal distribu* 
(Ion of income. For this purpose. 


econnmlBs •Igoaniwci thrae haSera of 
overafl meanaie of Index of growth of 
social wel^fb namdr. distribulivt share 
index, equal weights mdo arsd poverty 
weighted indei. For example, m are led 
to construct dlnributive share index of 
social welfare if we assign suitable growth 
rates of income to respcaive welfare 
weights of quintiles. Similarly, equal 
wejghts indoi of social wdfare can be con¬ 
structed if we assign equal weights to eadi 
of the diffenni quintiles while maining 
same growth rates as in the above otam- 
pie. Finally, there may be a need to con* 
struct poverty weighted indei of social 
welfare if w«] fare weights are exclutivelv 
aasigfwd to the population residing in (he 
First (WD quin (lies. 

The abc^ cor»cep ( of social welfare, if 
inicrpieicd for designing policy <ro(ions 
through the help of socially desirable iiv* 
dices of social welfare, is an altevnaicve 
view which, in fact, is generally employed 
for determination of policy incentives or 
curbs to be allowed in agrarian econooty. 
Though, farm size is a crucial ccononue 
determinant for the award of relief met* 
sures given lo (he marginal farmers in 
terms of pnee incentives, subsidies, crvda 
facilities, the concept of social welfare if 
translated in terms of income speab 
greaief volumes for our reahsiic approach 
rather than (he farm siza 

In our opinion, the concept of social 
welfare when tiarofdrmcd daectly ioio (he 
economic profile of agrkukure, pre s ents 
a more sanguine view for aitaining social 
justice. Further, when (bis type of income 
distribution anaJy%U is applM particular* 
ly (0 those areas where crop production 
is assimilated under the piemiaes of tech¬ 
nological innovations, it draws a realistic 
piciure of (he socio-economic condiiioru 
of the community of the farmers icali&ing 
income from crop enterprises. This ap* 
proach is further strengthened in view of 
the fact that the manifold rise in income 
loveU. lenecied by accelerated productivity 
takes place on threshold of the new lech* 
nology introduced in agrkuhure, 

lo (he broader sense of this fact under 
(he profile of quintile dUtributron. our 
present approach is to establish a rnuiual 
relationship betwe e n the respective quin¬ 
tiles arvd mamfestaiions reveakd by large, 
small and medium size farms. In other 
words, we assume a situation (has provides 
some characteristics whidi are inherently 
associated with different categories of 
farmers not by varyint farm sizes but by 
varying levels of income shares reHected 
by different quintiles. More specincally, 
in (he conieit of (he adoption of land 
reclamation technology for crop produc¬ 
tion. (he eotiununhy of farmers is under 
following ecorromkally distinguishable, 
practically viable, plausibly acceptable 


and logkaMy arguAla eaiagprkat aaintf* 
aied with dlfTeram quiMiki. 

CATgCOKIES OF FaIMEXS 

The lop40 per cent, (hr richefl caugory 
of farmers which has full command in (he 
disposal of factors of production suited 
(0 land reclamation technology. It It fu^ 
(her assumed (hat due to their sound 
iinandal status in (he society, (hey have 
easy access (o non-uiurious credit, bar¬ 
gaining power in marketing iciivities and 
strong assimilation of technolofica] know* 
how suppkmemcd by research and eiicn* 
sion service components in their crop pro¬ 
duction. They have risk*bearing cap^ty 
and negotiable power at (he lime of 
natural calamhiei like drought, famines, 
low rainfall, storms, cyclones and uncer¬ 
tainties created by prevailing market con¬ 
ditions. Production takes place under 
competitive environment and (he objec* 
live function of the farmers ii maximisa* 
lion of income Finally, it can be succina* 
ly asserted that (his category of farmers 
have all characierisiics that are generally 
displayed by the farmers of large holding 
sizes. It can be stated that most of the 
farmers of ihb category are owners of 
lumpy capital inputs like traciors. tube* 
wells, machine harvesierb, eic In (he giren 
sample, (he production technology is dic¬ 
tated by (he most modern inputs consJs* 
lent with the requirements of seed-ferti- 
Iner technology and (be sample repreaenls 
proper applieadon of suitable inputs like 
gypsum while enjoying assured supply 
which are mosi important components of 
(he package of land reclamation tech¬ 
nology. 

The most Integrated approach for dis¬ 
seminating Idealised adoption behaviour 
of a technology depends on human 
resource developmeni, which in turn is an 
iniegral function of adult breracy rate, life 
expecuncy and basic purchasing power 
for maintenance of a decent life. This is 
(he high income bracket class of a given 
society whose production techniques in¬ 
variably art dictated by favourable socio¬ 
economic arwj sodo-political conditions. 
In view of the afcwemeoiioned facts, 
throughout the empirical illustrations, 
they are assigned fourth and fifth quintles 
with 5 and 10 per cent growth rates of in* 
cone for interpretation of the concept of 
social welfare, respectively. 

The bottom 40 per cent is the poorest 
category of farmers having relatively lit¬ 
tle command in the disposal of factors of 
production, which Is not fully consistent 
with requiifmems of recommended pack* 
age of land reclamarion technology. It is 
assumed that the level of income whkh 
(hey realise from (heir crop production is 
not sufficient to maintain desirable level 
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of eoMumpb^. Therefbr^ prodndioa 
ottd CDUMinpikm aie itfemical sod iheir 
low tevels of cneorne oie wnected by O' 
tr«me1y mail crop ykidt on maiviAa] 
pried of ItAd. EvitetJy» tbeir pro^icUon 
technolofy h chancteridd ^ mijUBo) 
capital in««itcneoi. noa-aviiWIity of 
capital unki, labour>ifKauid producUon 
teclubqiin. sodaUy demaanuii ttatyi and 
operatiofl of ih« law of dlniiushiiii 
returnt (o ihnoktnf piacd of land. THm 
are a priori laaaons to belicw that thif 
clas n prdMRuibly a dcpicaaed acftmeni 
of tba society and can theicfore be 
dkoncierised ^ low levd of Kieiacy which 
othcrwiie happens to be a neccuary con* 
dition for maatermiodint produdion 
technique* effideflily. 

Evidenily. within prodiMion scenario, 
htiraan devetopment component Js mist* 
inf. They do not have rtik'beariof capad* 
ty (risk averse) and theiefoit, aie con* 
tented with bw mean yield but cannot 
tolerate higher variances of yields around 
mean. In other words thdr objeciid func* 
tion is neither profit maximisation nor 
income maaimiution implyinc that the 
theory of neo'classical mode of produc* 
lion does not remain valid and they aie 
practical ty immune to risk vkdunceruin* 
ly due to impoverishment aiul economic 
vulnerability. At the instances of mtssini 
modern inputs, their basic goal appean 
to be not marimisailon of income or pro* 
fits but chances of subsistence More 
speciHcally* this category of farmers 
reveah the characteristics of marfinal/ 
small farms. A heavy dose of incemivos 
and concessions Is required to bring this 
class to a desirable 1^1 of production. 


Thanfesf ihrodfhout afl tecm^rical il' 
Kmiaiions, we have asrigned fim and se* 
cDod quuMiles with a 0 growth rate of ln< 
come in the lighi of preceding arguments 
of subsisteoce agric^uic. . 

The middle 20 per cent category of 
farmers eahibiis a mix of characteristk> 
of the two ettrene categories between 
which il lies, namely. Ihe bottom 40 per 
cent and top 40 per cent. Ai^nrenily. this 
category of farmers exlabiu all the 
characterutis of the mediian sued farms 
under the premises of land reclamation 
lechttology. For empirical dmpUdiy. they 
have bees assigned third qum lie end 2 per 
cent grdwih rate of income 

IV 

Empirical Setliag 

Rapid indusirialisaiioo and urbantsa* 
bon accompanied by populieion ecpiosion 
has Increaaingly limited availability of 
land for agrkuhura Bearing in mind, the 
low carrying capaciiy of earth and sui* 
tatnii^ pace of agriculture without defore* 
station, the feasible sohttioA to satisfy the 
food demands for additional masses, in 
yan tocomc compels planners for revi¬ 
talising. reconsidering and lestruciuring 
their exktihg pohey prescriptions to pro¬ 
vide surphie land to incicasing populatiOA 
of farmers without disturbing the develop’ 
ment programmes. The answer to sv^ 
questions lies in the rcclamaion of 9$2.06 
million hectares sali'affecied soils in the 
world. The comer s ion of bvren land into 
fertile soib not only resolves the numerous 
unresolved ou titling ecorKxnic pro> 
bkffls IB agriculture but also alerts the 
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Per Cent of 
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19.20 

100.00 
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>3.27 
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jovcmmenis about man*made alarming 
siiuationSi the menace of which comes In' 
to play whenMr water is taken into fiekb 
due to faulty managemem of irrigation 
projects. The problem of sali-affected 
soils is equally important in Itsdian con* 
ted as the estimated govermeni figure 7 
million hectares recorded in 1971 con* 
tinues 10 increase day by day The severity 
of this problem was realised by the govern* 
ment of India since the inception of 
Fourth Flve*^r Plan and the research 
whkh was previously being done in dli* 
cordinated and sporadic manner became 
integrated with the establishment of Can* 
iral Soil Salinity Research Institute 
(CSSRll at Karnal, Haryana in 19^. In 
order to meet this challenge of naiionri 
importance, a package of lind reclama¬ 
tion technology has been introduced In 
agriculture. 

In order to interpret the above concep* 
luil framework in terms of technological 
innovations in agricullurc, the data of 
land rcclamitjon lechnobgy is con* 
sidered. Realising the iremoidous success 
of land reclamation icchnology. even the 
farmers growing their crops on normal 
soils began to migrate from low produc* 
liviiy neighbouimg areas of Karnal 
dtgriP in Haryana to such areas where the 
sali*affeaed toiK were fully rectumed due 
10 joint effons of Ha.yana Und Recla¬ 
mation Develupmeni Corporation 
(HLRDC) and Central Soil Salinity 
Research institute (CSSRJ) Karnal in par* 
ticular and favourable policy of govern¬ 
ment of Haryana (or reseitkmcm in 
general. The attraction was so much alar¬ 
ming that the 'bajigars' switched over 
from traditional professions to agriculture 
hoping to increase ihe living standards 
with the rising level.s of income from such 
land where nothing was grown earlier. 
Even Jandless labourers who have been 
impoverished due to fragmeniat'on, 
economic vulnerability and loss of land 
to rich and powerful landlords for long 
lime became owners of land on reclaimed 
soils. In fact, the land reclamation pro¬ 
gramme on salt-affected soiH has been in¬ 
itiated since 1970*7]. bin ii received 
momentum only in the late 70s when a 
was completed. Also, full swing of migra¬ 
tion took place during the periods 1975*76 
to ]97g.79. only after iHe entrance of the 
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p wlny of hud KetvnuioA Mdmotoiy 

for nperimenu! liboworics of CSSRI 
(hrouch various operaiioiul resetroR pro¬ 
jects (ORPs) revealinft ihe outcomes of 
ffluJii-dUcipUnary reseaich oomponeois of 
ieclinok>gy to farmers' fields. 

In view of the research fevdinas coAfir* 
mini the fact that the crop production on 
the reclaimed soils comes ai par with nor¬ 
mal soils in a span of about 2-3 years, the 
present si udy cotuiders the data of paddy 
and wheal crop pertainini to the year 
|9S3*S4. Further, the package of techno* 
logy recommends the crop production of 
pe^y and wheat only in the regioo. 
Thcrefom the entire income generated by 
the community of farmers is due to paddy 
and wheal crop grown on reclaimed soils. 

More specincally, Karnal district was 
selected in view of the highest land rec* 
lamaiion. Finally, lib farmers of Moonak 
and Rair Kalan adopting land reclamation 
lechnotogy and growing paddy and wheat 
during the year I9g3-M were randomly 
selected from Charaunda block of 
Haryana state. 

V 

EfiipiricaJ llluatrallona 

1b provide a more detailed breakdown 
of the ilee distribution of income decile 
<10 per cent) distribution is used. Looking 
at the decile diitribuhon in IbMe I. we 
find that the bottom lb per cent of the 
population receives only i 34 per cent of 
the total income white top 10 per cent 
receives 19.20 per cent. 

The second decile shows that bottom 
20 per cent of population receives only 
g.2d per cent of the total income and so 
on for each of Ihe other remaining cumu* 
tative decile groups. As such, it can be 
noted that bottom SO per cent of the 
population receives 32 71 per cent of total 
income. 

Obviously, under the framework of in¬ 
come distribution, the sum of weights 
always adds up to unity and are 
non*t>egative, 

X « I C3) 

Naturally, every quintile has a particular 
growth rate of income. However, the in* 
ewite growth rate of quintile may be less, 
equator greaier than that of the remain¬ 
ing four quintiles. But it is certain chat the 
overall measure of the growth of social 
wlfaie will be between minimum ind 

maximum value of income growth rates 
in the various quintiles. The various 
measures of Income inequality suggest 
(hat ill value lies between the two esi- 
tremes, namely. 0 (perfect equality) and 
I (perfect incqualuy) may furl her 
assume that the first four qumciles hare rto 
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fer ecM per Pent share ot iMaare. JJndcr 
iMh pafKi iaaqualify, the value of $WI ab- 
laiaabk from ( 2 ) k 

SWI - • 1.0 Oj (4) 

Mcuuremeni of uwome ineoualiiy U dr- 
cunsenbed by the proMorB of lack of pred- 
ttOA of data and ambiiuUie in hs measure¬ 
ment, However, we eaiend the concept of 
Quinhk diiirihution lo construct the orerall 
mcauire of woal welfare while tryvii to fM 
Otti the alternative tpproachet ^ mint dif* 
fdent rates of income growth and social 
welfare indices for community of farmers 
adoptlni land reclamatMn technolody is 
presenied in Table 2. 

Let us assume a realistic situation where 
the trcnvih of income in the first two quin* 
tiles remain italic while the laai three qum- 
tilet record 2 per cent, ) per cent and 10 per 
cent irowih of income, respectively. There* 
fora the overall measure of |i«wih of sodal 
welfare based on disiribuiivt shares of the 
community of farmers adopting land 
rcclamaiion lochAology attains the value of 
SWMDS) « <.l»64)(.2)v|.26?5)<.OSI 

♦ (.J227) (.10) > .0906 . ii) 
It implies lhal with such respective growth 
of income on third, fourth and fifth quin 
(lies, the social welfare index increases from 
100 to 109.06 per cent. With such respaciaMe 
growth rate of SWI(OS> that has provided 
equiproportionate amount of social well 
being to all persons m socidy. our income 
distribution plan protects a disturbing pic* 
tun because the bottom 40 per cent itiD heve 
only I.2S and )9.06 units of income, 
respectively. 

This worieiung of income distribution 
compels policy planners to suggest some 
alternative measures that would make bot¬ 
tom 60 per cent population bciicr off than 
before. Ironically, planners at this stage are 
not much worried about the ireprorement 
in SWI Basically and more mteresiingly, 
they arc solely concerned wish the better- 
iiieitt of bottom 60 per cem population of 
farmenrren at the cost of deteriorauon in 
the social welfare inda. The impaaac around 
the point of inequitable iiKOtne dUmbuiion 
inalyiis as seat through eapirkal iUuttre* 
tions, compels the plannen to sack depar* 
lure from daia-bascd judgmeoi even thos^ 
it provides a sound footwi for atternadre 
approaches lending to cquliahk diMributioa 
of incona, 

In fact, increaae in aodal w^Uit has dmci 
benring on material «<il baiag of the toeie* 
ty. This cut be anaanad when a banvy 
premiun of high growth rma of i n come k 
assigood to top quintilan Akhough, such 
growth me of income would rawlt ia coi^ 
sidenMe increase M Mnl meamre of aodal 
wetfare. it is certain thm the group of per* 
sons falling in other qwMilei would not be 
beaw off than befem bA are k beewuca the 
polky opiioo* whether 1 per eem ineranne 
in Income of top V per ecat is imphdily 
taiumad to be orer four liam as impannnt 
to sociaiy as a I per eeni lacrewe in ioGotiie 
of bottom 20 per ce«. Again, if wt wtm in 
reulo same rate of growth as tHusimiad la 
the previous «MmplCi a ludkloua way lo ir* 
rive at a (aasible lOluilOA is by aquatlng I 


k ^ hwome of tfw TieM 
to 4 p^ md tacreail of Ihe poorest. Htghly 
inequitable diaributioB of income depms 
a dismal picture if a penuasire lUustraiion 
is not given imporranct with social valua¬ 
tion. It Implies that pohey-makers should 
forget the empirically <Muced unequal 
shares in original units (income weights) toi 
carrying forward a computaliooal result 
which necessarily demand a new thought 
around the frasDCwcrli of policy incentives. 
At this iunesure, *e are imertstad in subjec¬ 
tive values tcisdini towards egaliianan 
society Under such siiuaiioa. we are left 
with policy options to select arbiirary 
weights. However, we should be quile 
cautious while athibiting prefcrencts m the 
selection of weights in an arbitrary mannes 
and it should hr ensured that the particular 
ehosce should represent and reflact an Mt* 
ponani social value ^udgmeM about fun* 
dammial goals and basic obyeciives of a 
given society 

In our attempt to get rid of unequal in* 
come disinbviion that places a high 
premium on the growth of iocotwe of top 20 
per cem population for maiMaiaing a 
desired l^el of social welfare, an alicrnaiivc 
w«y IS to comtrvct equal weight indei of 
sodal welfare by assigning cquai weights to 
the qumtiks. More ipeafkally, we are keep¬ 
ing I.2S. 19.06, 19.64.26.29 and 2).9J units 
of ineome shares aside and assign an equal 
weight of 20 per eent to the growth ol in¬ 
come to each of the qumnlai 
SWI(EW) V 0.20 0, <6) 

Uung the same growth of me one as discuss¬ 
ed in pr^ious lOusiraiioo (Sk we tvow gd 
SWKEWl - 0.2t.02)4^0.2(0 09)«<U<0.lj 

• .O(H*.OIv.O2*.0)4 

• 9.4 per cent (9) 

Uadoubudly. absolute iacraaie in income 

for bottom group will be much smaller chan 
the upper groups under this sdwsne of plan. 
But It is uMereUiag to iafer that Ihm is 
cquiproportionate beaiiag of all the quin- 
iilia g» the omreU mewture of socrel wd^ 
inddi. It «a coreaoiily Men that the bottom 
40 per oew poputoiM is aoi abk to maio- 
lam ildir Kvii^ aiaddirt bocauae of the low 
levda of idcome readtdd by than hora thair 
crop cBtrepriscs. Tb^ an the pooroi group 
of aoday bacauae iha tenra of prodwion 
are n« uoder thaw cMkrei due to riaandd 
codstraiMi. The prtac quoMioa before the 

being. Tbk caa aaly be achicred when the 
goMfraiaare placaa wbfooiva aooal valaei 
oa the iaoaae grmoth reset of the bonom 
40 pm ceat. Thii can only be pcaiible whea 
no wqitei tdtglas are aaaiviad to lop 60 ptr 
ceai. Evidaaily. this type of a rbsuary aelac- 
lion of weighu advDcaw Maodiot 

mpmptm to uplifl the poor aad audi 
wuHlMt aalihts are uiahil lo c eodruct pover¬ 
ty aeiBhiad lOdaa of gaeW warfare Agaio 
larPMV 10 our prorlcat aoserkal ihiairi- 
tlasi <$h the social wdfare iodm (PW) wid 
begivea b/ 

swilpw 1W (0.2M0) V (O.SKOj V (0M0.n) 

*(#K62k9)4^(B|(Bll l«l 

Ahhough, the idea of poverty indn ii aot 
capable of recording any Improv e ment la 
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sodal uelfaie, it ^ ui iiiaf/iaaiidiaJ the 
naieriai well being of the ptiore at category 
of farmers residift| in a society. 


Cunriuding Bcmayka 

New technolofjes emerging in agriculture 
are potentially bcsiowed with high volume 
of income generaiion. In order to tmiiform 
ihc community of farmers adopting new 
product ion techniques in their crop produc* 
lion into the egalitarian plane of income 
distribution, poliey-makers hare a set of 
three alternative policies based on 
distributive share index, equal weighted in- 
den and poverty weighted inden under the 
cowcept of ovtr^l measure of social welfare 
asiocsated with quintik distribution of in* 
come For the measurement of mrrallinda 
ol the community of farmen, computa¬ 
tional framework is quile simple and 
*ii night forward. Increase la social welfare 
appears to be quilr efrecUve bat the value 
judgment for meeting the goals of desired 
social obiecrivcs depends on the 'wulfare 
weighis* and 'income growth rate' ailached 
to each of ihc classes of farmen falting 
undet each quintile. 

If ihe goal of Ihc sociely is wmply to 
witness Ihe 'data based’ computaikmal 
figures of iheoverell mda of social wdfare. 
then the ‘disihbuure dtare indm’ ii uaualiy 
coftiirucied withoui diiiurbing ihc income 
generating mechanism from outside; Even 
at the msiancc of high value of overall social 
weHart'provided by *<1111 nbuU re share indot*. 
the actual drsiributional scenario ii quile 
disturbing because the conditions of lower 
bottom class o f farmers have worsened due 
to lack of any reasonabk growth of incoiM. 
aloogwith companiire abaoluic ihait of in¬ 
come. tinder the situation, pobey makers 
can improve ihe material wellbeing by 
allowing *equal weight' to each of the qi^o- 
lik groupa where high uaequ al dinribinioo 
of income is frequently visible due to 
prerence of chrook poverty, then the alter- 
native policy option is to ooosiruct 'pover¬ 
ty wei^tad inAa' as eiplained in our em¬ 
pirical UlustrMiona 

This sinipk eaerciie with socially justi¬ 
fiable equicabk distribution of income and 
thereby iaemnog the social welfare of the 
community of farmers adopting LRT in 
their c^ productioa can be etircmely 
urefuJ if the acope of the study Is sup* 
plcmcfUed with higher volume of dau 
associated with the locatioa specific 
le chn olog wa under dlftarent agroretlmalk 
mm of Ihe country, lo ba, incomegetscre* 
(MB due lo crop productioo uadar Ihe pur* 
view of a spacsfic lechAology requwea a dif* 
fafCM SCI ^ pohey peeschpiions. When ia- 
hereiM rhirertfridift of diffewm linnsiMs 
ptt tss Ifuerprelnlion ihiwu^rh* rmpec s ire 
quiMiln as eaploiBcd in mu eoneepdsal 
framework, a saaguinc view of income 
dffihteifin in term of social jusuee cm ob¬ 
viously be reflaered by the production 
srenariffl under the regime of a glren 
tcchndoty, if not potsiWy with om yaar'i 
dau with the data spreading over a 
rtasoaa^ period of tuna 
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DISCUSSION 


Creating a Community of Discourse in 


Sociology in India 

AmbIs Clri 

IN her provocative ankle 'Sociotogical 
Research in India: The Slate of Crisii* 
{EPW, June 5) Ntene Daa has raised some 
important questioai tegardinf the pmc* 
Ike of sociolofical rewarch in India. One 
cbutoc diut*v Ou's dcecnptiofl of 
the lack of competence in $ociolo|kal 
Riearch in India today. Her pka for 
feuohni '*% dipAily to dull, honest, plod* 
diog research” calls for criikal fefie^ion 
and creative response from all of us who 
are concerttad with the proMem. 

Oil ii keen to pursue such research and 
'*build up a critical mass of empirical 
data** within "the accepted paradigms of 
a discipline*'(p 1161). But wlUi are the ac¬ 
cepted paradigms of the sociological 
discipline in India? Over the last 70 >«ars 
of practice of sociology in India have we 
really cared to create a currkulum of 
sociology and anthropology in India 
which takes seriously our own cuhural 
ptedkameni and the Indian point of 
view? Das finds it alarming that many 
•tudenu whom she has met in interviewi 
have forgoctoi where Malinowski did Nis 
fieldwork. But is It not equally alaming 
ihai some of the thoughtful interpreters 
of ihe human conditkm from within the 
Ifttfan tradition such as Gandhi. Sn 
Amobindo and Ugore do not find a place 
in the sodologkal curricuhi m of even the 
cardies of advanced study in our country? 
Da4 takes for granted the diicursivv field 
of dxiology in India. But a part from the 
lael| of competence in the average research 
ichplar that dw points to. the real crisis 
of Indian sodotw continues to lie in the 
fact,that it is a colonial and metropolitan 
tanplam. Our curriculum is Hooded with 
niatWial coming from Ihe west. If one is 
teaching religion in a departmeot of 
aodolofy then why should one teach only 
Emiie Durkhelm's Bkmeniary Ft>rmt of 
Arftf loser IiA? Why; formiunce.isestu* 
deni net also tau^i Sri Aumbirsdo's Lift 
Divine? If one is icadiini theories of 
cuhuia and sodcin then wlw should only 
Giddens and Geeru steal the show? In our 
curr^hiBi does a icholv such as Gorind 
Chandra Fhade Hnd a place? 

In fact, when orw reads carefully Das*! 
ten. one is pained to discover that an un* 
critkal metropobtanism permeates her 
thinking and vision. There is no deaying 
that an offieient knowtedge of English it 
a nuM for Ihe pmcike of sociologkal 


research in lodia. But is it also not true 
that competence in one'i own mother 
longue and several Indian kanguages is a 
must for carrying out research in IrKlia 
and understasulini our culture? But our 
probten is that we are more iocceested in 
reading and wriiing in Banish than in the 
Indian languatcs. k^Mng in English pity 
vides lu a qiack access to a global au* 
dknee and brings laurds for us. It abo 
perwides us aecoss to naiumal and inter- 
national putHbherv We hanlly write In 
our own mother longuca. Bia if we do not 
publish in our own mother tongues then 
how are we going to commwnkaie (he 
perspective gaihered from empirica] 
research to the people of our land? In any 
critical reflecboA on research the question 
'knowledge for what?' cannot be ahogc* 
ther avoided In the aaae of competence 
or keeping off populism. Ai practitioners 
of lodolocy we must widen our audience 
by writing in one or several Indian 
k^uages. We must not forget the fact 
that we are icachmg and carrying out 
research ia India, not in the US or 
England. It b very much poesible to write 
effkicnily in both one's mother tongue 
and in E^ish tmd this I consider to be 
a natkHul taA. Bui Das teems to be pre¬ 
judiced agamt wriiing dimeriaiiom in the 
Indian languagea One agrees with her 
that "sociological works in the regional 
languages nor i^waaJ contributions add 
up 10 a sufficicni body of htcniure” 
(p lldO). But innand of trying to remedy 
this iMuaiioo by encourigiag us to read 
■nd write ia one or several Indsaii laagu* 
ages. Das ends up only with a pka for 
English. 

This metropokNaAkm gets in the way of 
our being enriched by the work ihai is 
produced in India. Tbc probIcB with (he 
pmetke of eociolofy in India is that we 
have handy cared to build up a communi- 
ly of ducotna A community of dimourse 
requiiwi cgolcts imeractioa and comrouni' 
caiiMi among thaae who ihiok they 
belong to it by either professkmal rofe- 
Dlayint or cboka. bit our egoism whip¬ 
ped up by our metropoUtaanm doa not 
make us latcresicd in the work of fdtow 
research scholars of our land. Wb hardly 
care to know about the work that is pro¬ 
duced in the social science depanments 
across the country Dai remarks that only 
fivo or u% dcparimenti are competent to 


guide research scholars, but what kind of 
a community of discourse are we going 
10 create with such a bent of mind? If a 
majority of departments lack in com¬ 
petence then the challenge is to better tkie 
iituatioo rather than withdraw itipport 
from these. Instead if only five or sis 
depanments thrive it would further accen¬ 
tuate Che alienation of Indian sociology 
by confining it to the language and real^ 
ly of the meiropoKs. 

Das draws our aiicniion to the problem 
of sub-standard publications and {rfagia* 
rism in India. This Is a problem and we 
must face U squarely. But here we mua 
also realise that the problem is not mere¬ 
ly that of swb-siandaid publication bui 
lack of publkation. As mcmberi of the 
ac a d e mic community in India, a majori¬ 
ty of us do not have the urge to publirii. 
Tlierefor^ even when Khokars publish in 
their university or departmenul journata 
they should be read with care mther than 
Ignored because of our a priori biases. 
Utkal Unavorriiy'i department of anthro¬ 
pology produces an annual journal. Mm 
m Soaety. But how many in India know 
about h? On the other hand, we ire more 
acquainted with such depanmerttal jour¬ 
nals as Ctmbtidte Anthropotegyi Even if 
pipers publish ed in journals such as Mair 
mSotitry do not compare favounbly with 
(hose published in CamPndie Anlhfo- 
potogy we hmv a duty to read the former 
because they are written by scholare in ota 
country. Wit bout such care aivd humility 
bore out of onc*i commiuneni in building 
a community of discourse in India, the 
pmpccts for sociolpgy in India are bound 
10 be gloomy. Das gives more Importaocc 
to publicaiion in referred puriials than 
dicwhere There is no denying that refer¬ 
red iourskals demand more professional 
compeieiKC from the authosa But we can- 
twi dedde a priori about the quabiy and 
coherenca of iriklei published in either 
referred or non-refened journals. Since 
ihere are vary few professional journals of 
s ooology in India, we must welcome 
youag icholart pubUshing in any forum 
they get and bok for the best in them in 
taUtnown places. 

Das is wwvied that *there may not be 
anentenecttien" for sociolDfy in India 
which has been nouritiied by "sueb emi- 
iinot schoUn at Badhakamal Mukherjee. 
G S Ghury^ N X ioe^ D N Mazumdar 
aadM NSriiuvai**(p tidl). But thenat 
generuion has to be prepared, k docs not 
fall from the ear. The pr^lem in contem¬ 
porary India ii that insiiiuiiorM are so 
iiitk concerned about their own Mrvival 
and reproductioa by being open to and 



iulp 




nckpalM flt IMS «lko M fofait lo 
ioiatlwR. Jq tect,theyowhiiil«dMfice 
• p robkm of inithuiiOMJ doiuff. Rmh 
^otu lie voctni in uoivcnkice eitd imtitu* 
lioiu of remith (or ifct wiihoui bdnt 
(ilkd up, When ihey ere celled for inter* 
view» in 99 per cent of the ceeee (hey ere 
not provided any luppon for imvl and 
«i(y. Both Che eipem and (he imerviedcci 
are celled for (he seme purpoie» but whik 
the ekperu are taken care of by the univcr* 
slUei the poor etudcnu are kit to the 
tdccu. The opens art men and uomen 
of means, »Mk the Mudent micht ham 
borowed her bare uotl money by mon* 
iMihp her mother's hangk Is such treat* 
mem Ur? WUheuchaframenorkforthe 
meeting of lencraiioAs. what kind of 
bier-ieneratioaal solidarity can we 
opeet? 

Das desaibes for us her diiappointinc 
operknee In interviews. Bui she does net 
lubkct the odstinp framework of recruit* 
mem to critical scrutiny, Pirn of all. is the 
prtvakn( mode of rccniicment through a 
haphazard intervior the best way of get* 
ting the most efftekm Kholars into in* 
Miiutiomt What can the cherts find out 
ifi a mere J5<20 minuta? Asan akcma(i>« 
we couid have a two-tiered pioceu of 
leiectioo. An interview wHh opens caa 
kad to a short'listing of candidates, who 
Uiea should make pccsentadons to an au* 
diciMe of studems, leachcn aisd cofsceriK 
cd citizens. This is a better mechanism of 
recruiting the best than the prevaJenl 
method of interviewing where an open 
lomAimes docs not care to read (he whole 
of a paper written by a student and prO’ 
duced before the board, but asks about 
some author cited in the ten. A commu* 
iicaiiw interaction requires fairDcas on aD 
sido and an i n terviewee should not be 
given (he impreaskm that he or she is 
being ashed questions out of comot. 

Dai prefers lo the Indian Sodoiogkk 
Society in her paper. She wants this body 
to prepare a report on the state of the 
crisis that she highlights. Indian Soao* 
legical Society his not hid its annual con* 
vention for yean. It also seems that the 
Society has not been able to involve the 
mab*^y pracdflflg sodotogiits in India 
in ita work, We» Iniercetad sociotogists in 
India who want to interact with our col¬ 
leagues, do not hate any platform for io- 
teractioo and enchange i( ideas. This is 
tragic and unfortunaie. Without regular 
annual meetings of our supposedly pro* 
fessiooal bodies, such is the Indian 
Socfologscai Society, we continue to Ihe 
within our own particular oacci and bme 
little opponuniiy for interaaloi wUh 
Idlowtcholan which could (lanefom our 
(aken-for-grantad asiumpiiotts ahmii ike 
Sdf and the Other. The pdghi of IM 


Wan SodologM Sedmy hdthietts the 
mgency 10 bwM foodioosag psoiemsoMl 
bodies whkh would have an afl-lndia 
diarider and dm amply be 
in their eompwitieo ^ cthaa It also 
undencorcs the tespon a nce of buildiag a 
community of diecourae in Indk where «e 


flee as much rmportance 10 pood work 
coming from CeiinbiSOft as «a give to 
ihu coming from Cambridge. But in 
building such a community of discourse 
(he problem of egoism, though ims vW- 
bk. it far more threatening than the pro* 
him of invidious poli U cs. 
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Sdiedul* 17—V^ouBiinf Polidn mwA Nom «« AMoaiil* 

I. ACCOUKTING POLICIES 

a) OENERM 

Tilt tea»mpaHf^ natiidtl ntmaa kmt htn aRpuad m teUtovieal cm btiii tad iW oifeewBe aaaed c w ilota lo tLe t w i M tcty 
MvriaeM ina prscDcvt pfwBidiil ■■ um cowy. 

b) POREICN CURIBNCV TRANSLATION 

AtMia tad la fMia f wadw trt crtaalaMd duo ladiaa Isatc* t( tba mtx cwrcac ai tfie bataaB abtai due, but tor depodn 

fna Noa^Mdaaa la EMlp Cniiiiiy Ha^tMtei ^cdnau «btdi cat iraatlBitd ac iba aaiti apaafiad by Uw Rcaana iaak ot India. 
ftaialMi pdfM tv lo«ni tat abB to ihc holh tad Iab /weomi. 

* --— darl^ iM ytot m tato ladiaa tMtot« tot taat catmt at tot daK of iraaaMDOM. 

Oala/Ua* oa roanvd cotoneu tat aesoitoiad for la tot fto<ta and Imt ^toeeitoi on ibt 4«t of atttiftoaat. Hoim« to caat «f aw* 
daadtog hi atod eonlnaa ■ tot ymt md, \om il tail, it asMaltd hr to tot boaba. 
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One of the world's largest. 
Exports to more than 60 countries. 
Sales to Increase 4 times! 
Profits 6 times! And EPS to be Rs.31*. 

All by 1995. 


Ccnstt^er Con's wofld-ctau iochnoiogy. snd tH production cmcilios comptrtptp to wona fosdon 

its tosdonhtp m tho domestic morket sod OMport. 

The feet thst Rs 79 erorps of funds being rsised woutd generate Assets wonn Rs. 149 crores. 
And that our Sales will mcnase mon than 4 Umas and Profits mon than 6 times. 

The fact that we have a tradition of ploughiryg tack our Prohts tor growth 
Consider Core's financial fundamentals, rts esUmaled Profits 9 Net Worth and borrowing capacity. 

which would provide substantial financial surplus for continuous future expansions 
And finally, the fact that alt shareholders have mulupiied their investments several times in the past 
Now isn't this opportunity to invest in Core ai Rs 140 premium an extremely attractive one ’ 

Public Issue of 47,34,000 Equity Shares of Rs. 10 each for cash 
at a premium of Rs. 140 per share aggregating Rs. 7101 lacs. 





• ihcfe fS no tirt^ncal (lefn barij pATitciiMhOr 
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O'omoieis Howevef pwii has 

tow ApptaisM Dy ICICI lot m** pirpose m 
unQcrwfiling Ms«fl Oh »h • noosh cshmairs of 
Cotnpany mariaotmchi 

« ' he Company wiM Da affccthd as murh as Ihe 
Ktdosliy iS a^NoeneeQ Ov Gov«rnmeni pDkvs ar j 
business cycles 

• ol cost overrifis n Hw ifnplemenfatcn of 
pO|KCi Howevet maiO' cosi of popcY in lorn 
o4 ■nporlL'O ano cniical (rdiqenoos eqijpn\e(Tt 
akeaOy hM-vp 

• The Comperty 4 yet lo oOraih sarctw ftom ir« 

Okearai (tccitcty BoenS iDf power reqiwefncni el 
iis Secibha uni Ihe Company « 

CGoltAinl ol ottaihi^rQ Ihe sarre ih due Vnt > s 
a^ panning to inst^ rts CMh ganeraiion iMs 
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NO COWPfiOMiSES AND THAT IS THAT 

( tM f>«M' 9 < u •)< "d'.v 
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' Propcied (A$ wpaead Dy HXl] 

tMrtSTOPS ARE REflUESTtO TO REFER TO THE PARA OR JU$TlflCAltO« OF PREMK* IN THE PROSPECTUS UFORE MAAWC AN INVESTMENT IN THIS iS^uE 


ISSUE OPENS ON AUGUST 3, 1S93. 


_ lAfnCpem 

hioted by KrUbni « Hod<m Am Md InAuincs. lil. A-Z luduMfiRi €aWR OanpRi<«» ICadRm Mai*. Ixivm Pirel. Bombay ROO OlJ 
and inilTlIihttI by lOm tor SoMtbahR Ihid r«oiR HMbjn Hohm. 2S4. Sbihid Bha^iimtb kotS. BombRy^OO 03l. 




Invest in Unit Trust's Childrens Gift Growth Fund. 

AUsKuritiesinmUnents carry markd risk a^ni b^«r« 


Growing... Growing... Growin g.,. 
And your gi ft to him kee ps growing too! 


Give your child a gljt that gruvs ttUh him. /nrMi in Unit Trust's Children's Ctfi Growth Fund. 
When your child turns 21. the money ytm inrpsi r* ready tu help him do tthiti he u'ftrUi. 
Jfe will have (he option of iriiAf/rnHiA^ the money at IS. should he need it. Unit Trust's 
Children's Gift Growth Fund. .1 little plunniuf' ran ensure u ftr<is/>erau9 futurr for your child. 
Money keeps 0rowlnA... und drawing wUh CCVF - DitidendM hovr iem fieowing. 
Current year s is /•//♦». ^ Bonus is now paid every .? years. • Bonus, rciniested in (IniUt 
earns more diiidends. .IpplUtilion forms trill he arcfptrd at Unit Trust branches, 
all banks and collcrtion centre.’. For apptiratioa forms-cum-hrorhures runtarl any 
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M ECONOMIC REFORMS: SUGAR- 
COATING FOR TOUGHER 
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BALANCE SHEET AS ON 31st MARCH 1993, 
AND PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st MARCH, 1993. 



BALANCE SIIEEI AS ON 3lsl MARCH 199.3 


CAPITAL AND LUBIUT1S9 
Capital 

Rasarva A SurpkJt 

DaposiU 

SOrrowngt 

Ochar Uabiiibai and PrOMuant 

rOTAt 

ASSETS 

Caah and baiancaa 
Raia^va Bank at In^ 
Baiancaa wiPi banka and 
monay at aal and ihon noeaa 
Int^tananta 
Advancei 
Fuad A$$att 
Asiau 

TOfAt 

Conongant Ltib^aai 
BlfA ioi CoKacbon 


As on 31-03 M 
Aa 


17^5,00 

S0AO.91 

3$63.l$.68 

113.30.S3 

80I.S9.SS 

4S7S.72.3S 


S24,SS.IS 

183.68. IS 
1410.20,41 
224000.07 
22.03.72 
414.84.81 

^75,7238 

2378,90.09 

152.92.77 


[COD'S Ocmii'Di 


Mon 31-03-92 

At. 


17.25.00 

4S.eO.46 

3178.83.85 

143,61,90 

637,72,09 

4023.23.30 


433,50,20 

1B8.B9.06 

1257.83,61 

1956.42.16 

16.46.96 

171.11.09 

4023.23.30 

3166.82.93 

123,87.27 


I'ROI IT AND LOSS ACCOl NT FOR THE YEAR ENDED .Mst MARCH IW.t 
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Reform Agendo 


Hw fiatece aieiAryi 'dbcuciM paper* on the economic reforms 
coauifli sooM bdicttjk« iwjeis whose cMniBency merits •tiention. 
Ab^ ihc tiocumeni diffen in some siibtk wtys from past 
proMunceaicMs of mdividuAls and commiiiees speariteading the 
*nf0ra* proces. Moat ioportaaily. the agenda outlined in ii k 
caacMiatty a sneak pitviev of Ihc condiiionaUties Itkdy to be 
attaebed to the Extended Fund Facility (EFF) loan whkh the 
gontromeot, after a ihort'lived bout of bravadoi, has decided 
to seek from the IMF. 1S49 

The far*<caduQg changes in the macrtxconocnk management of the 
e co sK wa y propo s od in the ocit three >van in the finance ministry's 
*dianisnon paper* will widen the gaps in the availabiliiy of esseniial 
social services and contribute to worsening of the problems of 
pov er ty and unemploynent. ISSd 

Caate Cleavages 

Ceotml to the discourse on communal represenialion and 
reservation b e t tan IS50>l9ld» Ihe reluad adminisiritive processes 
and the oon*brahnun response to them were the ttaiisilcs collected 
from lime lo lima Them made the non^brahmins and the British 
offidalt iAcreasingly aware of the ttrucfural cleavages in south 
JndfeB. Such awveneu in turn sharpened these ckavages, pitied the 
non-bcahauns againsi the brahmins and gradually paved the 
way for the non-brahnio mowsKni. ISSS 


Barter Bluen 

hums n sitcmpuni (o rmve the 
bvief syitcm in inuk to cepe 
with the economic crim it i4 
currently facing. I$7S 


Little Men and a Giant 
The audacity of Htik men. The 
centenary of P C Mahalanobu* 
binh had been obserred not for 
hiHory'i sake, but for ihcir own. 
They esme lo praise (he Professor 
while maHni wre (hat each of ihe 
goals he had set hiv heart on 
remained sboried ISS4 


In Decline 

Privstisalion is hardly a solution 
to the ills that plague Assam’s 
synthetic weaving mills whrch were 
protnoied at a time when the 
cotton leuik industry elsewhere 
was LB the doldrums. IS69 


The ’inberent disadvaatiges* of 
Indian laduauy whkh the ChNIiah 
Coflmrttee adsaocas as the reason 
for advoc a riag protectioo are 
really domoiic disiortkns whkh 
should be dcak with by doreank 
reforia. Aad evea m the interval 
during which they penut, there is 
no luMirKMioa lor lavouring 
domestic saks vm oport saks 
whkh the Otfiff structure 
recDOBmended by the committee 
certaialy doea ISOb 


AUlhlk 

The curreai enthusiasm of Bikar'i 
political leaden for refonns in the 
m$*<% ponchayaii raj ImlsIatroA b 
ualikdy to result in any real 
change 1567 


Msib Myths 

India’s nmbeaiatkal heritage 
oflcn much to be proud of. but 
daiais that k oRen qukk 
solutioas 10 all sons of 
computaikoal probktns can be 
prov ^ to be falsa IS77 

AMcaaiag libenliaglioat 
The ongoing debate oa the 
couatry*! ec o nomic UbenUsation 
pfogremme has been marked by 
some carekii reasoning about 
what is mpcctcd to happen and 
why; whether the coaseGuences 
are good or bad is dune 
another matter. 14U 


AKR 

A K Ramanujan was a poet. 
iransUior, folltlorist arnl linguist. 
While be was pruncieni in all 
these, it is fot his transtaiions of 
classical Tannl poetry ihai he 
wiU be chiefly remembcied. J57I 


Blind Policy 

The impact of the Wotid hank- 
prcscnbed policies of 'tcruciural 
adiustmcnt* arc becoming evident 
m Ihe field of education where ihe 
Bank is wholly in favour of 
privatitslion. J&41 














LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Ban on Use of Peslicidea 

THE •nnouncemcni by (he union 
■frkuKufe lecnttry; M S Gill, that the uw 
Of 12 pestkklei is banned and lj addi* 
tienal patidda Is restricted in a^rkuliurc 
is wtleome news. While (his lifnifies ihe 
aceepUMs by the fovemment that pesii* 
ddes are danpeRHis from health and cn* 
vinmmenl angles, lenricimg the ban lo 
use In agriculture is meaningless. 

^nkidei Im affected the health of in< 
dustrial woricn producing them, dealers 
marketini them and farmers using them 
in their Helds. More than that, they affect 
(he eMirr world of living beings as coA' 
wmen of farm produas treated with 
pcHiddes during ^(ivat ion and storage, 
>ISb Hiarvel at (he sight of fruits and 
regcubks noi attacked by pests even 
though fuOy ripened; howerer. we hardly 
reillae that these edibles are totally 
co vere d with peuicides which affect our 
hcahh. Siudkes have now proved (hat 
pereiddet catoe many a serious ailments 
Indwdlng cancer and respiratory disease! 

Raticide s eonuminate the soil and 
wiser. Hoirew the most damning impact 
h that (he use of pesticides promotes the 
proUfeittion of tire population of damag 
big pests by killing simuhaAeously the 
natuiil erwmies of targeted pests, ^ti- 
cides in addUlon inhibit (he process of 
phoiofynihcms in (he wry plants intend¬ 
ed to be protected. Thus not only are the 
pestkMes (osdc to living beinp, but (hey 


serve no purpose because (hey promote 
the probfemtion of pesu or ih^r more 
pemioous mutaiiona. 

f^icidcs are used in public health 
opereiioAs in addition to igncubure. The 
DDT banned for use in agrtculiure is the 
most preferred pesticide of (he public 
health department, la India a govern* 
ment•owned industry manufactures the 
DCTT. hence even though b is known to 
be (he most pernicious pesticide having 
the most advmc impact on human heahh. 
it is patronised in public health. 

No control whatsoever is eiercucd on 
(he manufacture and marketing of pesii* 
cides. Large quantities of pestidd e s are 
imported and disposed of without aiv 
control being q e rcised (U any stage ai no 
machinery oiistt for monitonng the route 
of pcstKids from manufacture/impon to 
the end use via marketing. In fact large 
quantities out of the pesticides manufac* 
turtd and imported find their way to far* 
ming opentions mren though their uK is 
burned m agriculture Switching off from 
other opcritioAs (0 agnculture of pcstf* 
cides u so natural that that is hardb 
perceived. Ban or control on use of 
pesticides for agrkuIiQre when they are 
manufactured and marketed in India o 
therefore self>dcfeating. 

With the maionty of damagini insects 
developing immunity against most of the 
syntheiK chemical potiddes. with some 
developing immumty against all of them 
and with more peiiuuousmutations com¬ 


ing up, it is dear that ehenucaJ peillddes 
arc no cure against pests, including those 
dangerous to living beinp tod vegetative 
life. What ii required is the total ban (and 
not control) on the manufacture and 
marketing of all chemical pestiddes mak¬ 
ing them unavailable in the country for 
use in puNic health, agrkuliure or any 
othcf operation whatsoever. 

The total ban it a prerequisite for con¬ 
servation of better environment and bet* 
ler health. The dedsion to ban and control 
dremica] pcsticido will have to be cabinet 
dedsion at the cenirti and state govern¬ 
ment levels throughout the country gnd 
will have to be ill-«iicompauing so (ha 
no banned pestiddes are allowed to be 
manufactured, marketed and used for any 
purpose Thu is (he only guarantee for 
protection to the people against the 
dangerous peslicide*. 

KiSAN Mekta 

Bombay 

Report on Oustees of 

Ba^ Project 

SINCE the National Workshop on 
'Human Rights. Environment arKi the 
L^w' held at Bangalore baween June 1 
and June 5. the Indian People's TVibunal 
has begun to make its presence felt. The 
IPT responded to an emer^ncy situation 
at Birgi and within a week sent a fact- 
finding team to Bargi to view the situa¬ 
tion. Justice S M Daiid kindly consented 
to head the team and was accompanied 
by advocate M Desai. After • 2i-hour 
long and arduous journey justice Daud 
reached (he affected villages where 1,000 
villagen had gathered spedaUy to meet 
him. The entire (wo-day trip has been, 
documented in a report released by IPT. 
The report gives an insight into the kind 
of injustices that have been popetraicd on 
(he people and the families that reside 
within the purview of the dam and also 
how in spile of large amoums of funds 
employed the dam is functioning far 
below the projected governmeotal suiii- 
tical approximations. Copies of (he 
report, for which the suggeaed coniribu- 
lion is Rs 5 per copy, are awilabic at (he 
address given below. 

DEEf IKA D'SOUZA 

Indian Peoples Tribunal on Environment 
and Hu(nan Rights, 

4ih Floor, Engineer's House, 

16 Apollo Street, 

Bombay - 400 023. 
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Some Headway 


T he Ao-confldence mocioA in the Lok SabhA, which the 
lovemment of Nsnsimha Rao survived by ihc skin of 
III teeth through a chancteriiiically deaey operaiion. was 
much a luuk between ihe Lefi FroniJanata Dal oe (he 
one hand and the BJP on (he other, (hough nominally both 
lupport^ the motion right to (he end. It wai, on the face 
of it, ludicrous for (he BJP to support a motion eipressing 
iack of confidence in the government for. among other 
grounds, specifically **its compromising attitude to 
communal forces resulting in failure (o tackle (he threat to 
the secular basis of the Constitution arising out of the 
Ayodhya dispute and its aftermath’* and ’*nci bringing to 
bewk (hose responsible for the demolition of Ihe mosque 
structure at Ayodhya”. It supported the motion, moved by 
iheCPKM), notoniy out of the calculation that the possible 
defeat of the government might hasten raid'tem elections 
in which it claims lo be confident of significaMiy improving 
ill nrength in parliament if not of actually winning an 
outright majority. The BJP needed the n^eonfideict nocion 
to break the logjam in the Congrassfl) after (he demolition 
^f the Babri masjid in December last and the communal, 
mostly anti-Muslim, violence sparked by it which has 
compelled prime minister Narasimha Raa who had till then 
followed a more or less explicit strategy of tilting to the BJP 
to ensure the continuance of his minority govemment. to 
strike anti-BJP postures and, most important of all. dismiss 
the four BJP slate goverruncnis formed aflcr the last 
eleetions. The objective of the left parties and the Janau Dal, 
on Ihe other hand, had been known: by confronting the 
CongroslD with the threat of lu government being defeated 
In the vote on the non-coAndence motion tJs^ hoped to bring 
pressure on the ruling parly to effect a change of leadoship, 
removing Narasimha Rao and his group whom tb^ bav% 
wHh good re aw n, held responsible both ^ the govemnent's 
coraplacancjt and worsg towards the Hindutva forces led by 
the BJP whkh made it possible for these forces to cerry out 
the demolition of the Babri masjid and for the acorwmic 
poBdesof rushing headlong ioio KberaJuadoo and gSobalna- 
tion under pressure eterted quite openly by the IMF and the 
Worid Bank. 

the hiie of the no-confldence morion. It was clear from 
*ihe outlet, hinged on the decision of the Janaia DaKA) 
group. ]f the group dtoie to continue Its support to the 
govemment. the motion would have been r^uced to a 
routine eterdse more or kss, though ihe margio of ils defeat 
would have been somewhat narrower (han on earNcr 
occasiont because of the AlADMICs recent alienation from 


the Congressfl). In that sense Ihe decision of the Janau 
OaJ(A) to switch sides and join Ihe opposition was the 
highlight of (hr political drama of the noomfidence motion. 
As soon as Ajk Singh made his announcement the left Front 
reiterated that what it was after was a change of leadership 
in (be Congress. And within the ruling party; it is known, 
a move was initiated to call a meeting of the Congress 
parliamentary party which was abandoned only after the 
group around (he prime mininer succeeded in 'Inducing' 
sewn of the Janata DalfAJ MPi to cross owr and support 
(he jowromem and was able to convince Ihe party lhai the 
gowrnment would survive the vote <m the no<onridencc 
motion. 

In terms of (he Ufl Fronidanata Dtl't objective of bring¬ 
ing about a maKgnmeni of secular and democratic forces Ihe 
no<onfsdence motion, despite lu defeat, was not wasted 
effort entirely. Tbe apected admission of the seven former 
Janau DaHA) MPi into the party Is bound to beeomt 
another issue in tbe ongoing tussle within the Congrsnfl). 
Tbe methods whkh are widely believed to have baea 
emplo yed by the prime minister's group to wean away these 
MSH lend further substance to the charge of **all pervading 
corruption even at (he highest levels of (he governmenr* 
whkh formed one Of the grounds for (he no-confidence 
morion. And in the bills which (he government has 
introduced in parliament oetensibJy to delink religion from 
polhks the kfl panies4anata Dal cmnbine has another ready 
plank to continue its campaign. The bills wst the powers to 
diiqualify in Ihe bu/caucracy. Apart from (he real 

danger of highly discriminatory use of these powers rn 
view of (be repeatedly revcaJed communal bias of the 
administrative machiDcry. these provisions leave the door 
wide open for abuse of the proposed legislation by the 
gownuneni and the party in power against their ptriiiical 
opponents. But even more importam, (hough the stated ob¬ 
jective of the legisUtion is to prevent (he use of religion for 
mobilising political, specifically elect oral support, the bitls 
haw been deliberately so drafted as to diffuse the focus on 
(his vital objectiw by seeking to cover also parties and 
organiaaiioits which espou« muse rdaied to caste, language 
and region. This exposes once again the spuriousness of the 
government's and tire Narasimha Rao group's selfprodaimed 
efforts 10 counter the poUticaJ offensive of the Hindutva 
forco. There is thus no tack of grist for the mills of the Left 
From and the Janata Dal if only they can muster the will 
for effectiw action in parliament and. no less important, 
outside. 
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WOftLO BCONOMV 

Deepening Recessioti 
end Other Bed News 


mis k Kbc KMoo for ibc pMblkiiiM of 
iW ■nniiBl or pcriodK commeouries on 
wDrM tcoootitk (rends by iaunMiomJ 
and reuMitaienl aienpcs, uteh m Ihc 
IMPS Eeoitomk OmM. ihe 

World Bank's kbftd Devohpmeni 
Heport^ (he AmomI Repon of ihc Binh 
for loicfiiationnl SctUemeas (BIS). (He 
COCO'S sii'MMUhly E noomie Ou/het 
and miual Bnplojmmi Omihok and (he 
Ctpmomk BnRttim of (He UN Econorek 
Commissions for differe HI cow mam. In 
recoK yean, dare Has ocoirred m 
int detree of cOMiforec of the aiscia* 
mend, vim and penepefore of (here in< 
siiluiions on (He workinf of ihe world 
CEonony; unlike in (he pM when (Heir 
MAcds Adered. pafii cw larly on ihe naiure 
of Ihe world ecenomk or^r. boicd on 
•cH iiisii(uiiOH*i asiifBcd mandate and 
rola NowaMoflhcm sia| ihe sane toot 
of the virtuaof ploHaHeaiioA and (he free 
muhilaicral toKbnt lyuen, and (he oced 
for dcvelopini coumrio to follow snK<« 
tuitl adiuMmeni polim, hetdint out the 
ttfccctt uoria of a lew Asian ctwiKrici 
as enan^les lo emulate. 

Be lhai as h mi9. (he lase< imics of the 
above reports aloni wiih other pieecs of 
iaformailon provide e vid e n u of ihc 
disappoiniini atactooconomsc perfor* 
maace of (he derefoped cooMries. (He 
depressiat social scotario in (boae coun- 
irics and ihe inadequacy of oarrow 
swpply-side facaJ and lifhi'nK mooesary 
poticics to isnedy (he skuaiion. 

First, (he comoi recession la the 
developed couMhes d proving to be much 
more intncuble (Han opened. In fact, 
with (he repeated dowao m d revisfon of 
the forecasu of growth for ahnosi all ihc 
leading ecooomics, N is lunung oui to be 
the fongest post-war recession. The IMPs 
latesi Hbfild Ecimo/iiK Otuhok has pr^ 
iected a modest real GOP gnwih of 1,7 
per ceni for al industrial coumnes in 1993 
(frcr *i0.2perccni in *4991 and 1.5 per cent 
in 1992). This was based on ao opeeted 
pick-tip of (he US economy from a growth 
of 2.1 per cent in 1992 to 3.2 per cent m 
1993. But ihe more recent mdkations of 
consumer and business coafidence. sale 
of new houses and (rertds in the indes of 
leading indicators all show a r euet d 
slow<down and oveiall US ^owth in 1993 
b unlikely to be more ihaa 2.5 per ceni. 
The ouilook fm Europe and Japan has 
also weakened and thus the ihree principal 
poles of the industrialised world are all 
facing a syndtrorsiied deepening of iHe 
downturn. 

The recessksA in ihe world economy b 
also reflected In a siteable weakening of 
ihe growih of world trade Aher irKieas* 


^ by 19 pv CM fo HM. ^ 

world trade dec el aaiad sold pg cent in 
1990 Md 12 par caMii 1991. la 1991 m- 
icf B Mi oi y l uide was sa ppotmd by a sorfc 
m Cermwyh impons folowiBi icuoirica* 
lion tad a farthm stbaohis dertvad froea 
recoftstfacboa ia the Wea Asi^ There ««a 
a mluror growth ia world uade of 12 po 
earn ia Ifn, but ite recesaioe b infected 
in an afaeoluiedecine in ueii value realba* 
tfon a SDK terms by 0.7 per cent ia ihe 
year oa lop of a fall of 12 per cent 
in 1991. 

Though there are couatry-spedricaisd 
eoeiiaeu-specsnc issues concerning ihe 
cwrieM rccassioa. indudbig cycHcal arsd 
uruciisral ones, world economic growth 
and world trade hare suffered drastically 
became of one orerrsding ractor. namely. 
Ihe ruthless nmactarY squeeze and db* 
ianaiioaary policies pursued by the 
amhoriiics in mery a ts i c ra couairy (wbh 
tbe oeepekm of Japan) wlueh b reflected 
in persbteady high real iMereu rates, 
depressed Icreb of busmes coarsdence; 
cofuiderabfe finannal teaaoas and the 
need for aiicatire balanccHheai rasiruc* 
taring. There b ao do«b( tlmi as a resuli 
there IS (he uruvcisal aedaraatioa of the 
achiereaxnc of ihe iadustriahted cown* 
triea ia inflKioe conirol. But the coainc- 
tioaary pobeses and bflMion control are 
refIccMd in a pa vasire wwahefung of final 
dotbestic doaand. The real inccase gairo 
from lower inf lacioo and rmbiced intetett 
raio hare been uaed to reduce deb( riiher 
than increase speadiag. Apart from 
household debt redudiow bi some of the 
coumriCi. heuechold cenauopiion has 
been dampened by ihc skrw^owo in total 
eaminp growth itk ihe slackening of (he 
demand for labour. £ren as consumg 
conndcac* has been shaken dwe to ifr 
creasing uncertaiaty rtiowi employment, 
fined inresiiaent has generally remained 
sluggish due (o high iaierest raiei 
detcriomiing profits and btank corporue 
Saks prospects and. in some cases, the 
need lo strengthen corpor a te balance- 
sheets. 

It b signifkant (hat while tight 
monetary controls hare been widely used 
10 squeere the iaflaiioA rate, none of (he 
macTOreconomsc unbalances in the io- 
dusirialised couairies (eicepi Japan) has 
been resolved. Thus (hey coniinue to face 
large budget deficits, i^irety high real 
interest imes, inadequate domestic savuig 
rates. lurbuleiKe m foreign CKhangc 
markets, grawiag imbalances m current 
accouM deficits and surpluses and, ^ore 
dl. high and stubborn krels of unemploy- 
meni. In Itus respect, these couMrics face 
a major dilemma. In fighting sluggish 
outpui growth, fiscal pohey could not pro¬ 
vide any slimuhis partly because of ihe 
already high levels of pubik debt and 
partly because of the need lo prment an 


b u rdens. Ihfpntpeetin po alt loq in thb 
respect is abo Moik with (he objeeUreof 
deta stabihsatioA requirtAg farther fiscal 
poli^ lightening in all mTittfiaHifd 
countries wiih (be ocepibo of Japan. 
Amongsi tbe iadusirinlised cauMrles. 

alone is in a posilion to pursue a 
pohey of stimukatiiig public imwsuneM. 
The comiast h rery clear. While (he US 
has faced allround sluggiihncis in 
deaesiic apendliure—household, cor- 
porau and gu retn ni e i u (atao due to redoo 
tioni in the defence budget)—Japan hat 
retained ihe Mtiatire of being able to 
deploy siimulaiive public eapCAdituie; ht 
foAHt filed capital formatfon raae by 6.7 
per cent in 1991 bui ncoelemtid to I3J po 
CM in 1992 and b eipcclcd (o see a rite 
of 1.9 per ceni in 1993. 

That maciO'Cconomk an pubes are Ifr 
creatingly leaving behind a growiag 
number of unemployed, reducing howo 
hold earnings ai^ impoeing terious do^ 
mand conuraints oa growih which (be 
moMtaritt pebe ks of indusirial couniris 
donotseemtotakccognbaoccof. In (he 
first place, detpiw a decade of uniater- 
rupialeconomK growih. wemployment 
in most of the dereloped merkci oco- 
nooues « the end of the 19B0i remained 
Mgh and ii has been further pushed up 
rather skcably by the current ifow-down 
in economic activity since 1990. Unlike in 
carlkr rcccuient when slower services 
empfoymem growth was confined to Ihe 
O^aHy s cnaiire (rede and iianqiort ico 
tore, (hb (imecuibnekt have abo affected 
dte administiitire stafT of induiirid cnier- 
prises and the rinancial iqvices s ector. 
Tltas has been obeerred in screiaJ coun¬ 
tries and can be attributed to automatioa 
and excess apadiy in the fmanciaJ In¬ 
dustry. In the gorenwnent scdoi, dbpbce- 
meni of labour, particularly in defence 
and defence-related euabli^nienti. hat 
worsened the unevepfoyment scene Show¬ 
ing acute concern over the bleak employ’ 
menomlook for Its 24 member-states, (he 
OECD has esdmaied lhai their unemploy 
meni would rise lo 36 milliOB by I9M. a 
sharp rise of 46 per cent over the prevkwi 
eyelid low of 24.5 mil bon in 1990. 
teidet. ia a large number of OECD 
countries, chronic joblessness or (he pitH 
portiOA of persons unemployed for pitK 
longed periods has shot u p. The OECD 
report, therefore, acknowbdges I hat, given 
(he complaity of the unemployment prt^ 
blem. '^even the best design^ human 
resource devefopmem policies would pn> 
vide only a pan of ihe answer". 

Apart from measured unemployment, 
there are a number of other disabilhics 
which the labour markets have faced in 
the developed socieiies, leading lo pro- 
gmsire erosion of purchasing power 
smong the lower income groups. First, the 
OECD report suggests that a number of 
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tai look> 

ilf torwiitfivliinpaer JobpraipeCB 
«r $K ptfHiA* «orlm who w«M to 
vork locita houn. It ti cstinatcd thu a 
irif-y a 13 ailbOA people felt iaco ihne 
two oictones in 1991 «jid (ha Ibcir 
MiBbef prew ittmncftBtly in 1992. 
Secondly, pal* and chon*(irae employ* 
meat, whitfi weie dteedy rtons dura^ the 
recomry phase of the 1900^ has «pond- 
(d dcwlhaoily duriitp (he past two yeafv 
In Caei • laiie propofiioa of all new jobs 
hmc bcea part-time, maudy ia the l ervKa 
seciof. Utit briafs us to the ihiiti q«e»- 
tioa of tifniriauK strvcmral dunies in 
(he ioduKrial econo mi es where (he impor- 
(tnee of aanuCaciurif^ emptoyment ha 
dwindled. Maaufacturing and coetiruc- 
tioQ mduuries lost more than 2.4 miHion 
iobsm North Americi beiweea (he third 
quiflcr of 1990 and the second Quancr of 
^t992 and l.d million jobs in we s tern 
Europe durittp (he same period. Ibday 70 
per cent of Amerka's OOP and 7$ per 
cent of its employment arc ie the lervica 
sector. Apart fiom part-lime iobs. (he ser- 
vka lector is also known for harboonap 
4 laiie proportion of low-paid joba With 
(he loss of manufacturinp. the loa of 
skilh amoiipsi vmrkers ha been a factor 
musinp reduced a sem p e eaniinps. 

These uructunl chanpes are reflected 
m prowinp ineoualUia amor^ wape- 
evpers. In (he 19704 waft inequalities 
declined or were stable in most cooairiei, 
but in the 19C0i the pap widened in 12 of 
(he 17 eoumries studi^ by (he OECD. 
America and Britain aperi e n c ed the omm 
pronounced wedeainp of wipe di^eren- 
* (iaia In America, in (he hipben paid 
decile of worhers e arn ed 4J times a nudi 
a (he lowest paid dedle; by 1989 the ratio 
had risen to S.6. In Bniain (he ratio in- 
oeated from 2.5 in 1980 to 3.4 in 1991. 
Apan from (he structeial chanpes ciied 
shove, decent ralisaiion of wipe barpasn- 
np. lacitasinp resort to perfbmunce- 
hiied pay, cuts in minimum wapa and 
dechne in uttion power have contributed 
(0 risinp wipe differentials ki (be market 
ecoaocnia. As wipe incoraa constitute a 
larpe component of overall eaminps io 
ihea todeiies. (he risinp labour iicone 
inequalitia have tended to widen overall 
ncome inequaBtiefc. A «udy in the US ha 
leponed inceeised inequality in earninps 
far both men and women duriiq the 
1980s. Further, poverty rates prior to the 
pant of trittsfb iocomet have iiscreased. 
The preaust daeriorition has occurred ia 
(he bipper citia which aperiertced larpe 
losses in maoufactuHiip employmenc. (n 
the case of (he UK, the Labour tarty's 
Conunkaon cn Soda! Juakc ha brou^ 
OM thai apan from prowinp inequality of 
incomes, (hoe are itow more signs of 
eetioui sodal depriration. ThcK develop- 
ments are Intimately bound up with the 


hhid ofa^omy Brte^ ia bA. tty 
dmodnp lo coapate iaciiaiMmally aa a 
be> wage, l 0 w-eoc>al<esi e t oooay whh 
Ittleproeectioilof labour. BcTtaia under 
Coaamative tarty flic has fosimd^ow- 
iap iaco ma htegiraliiy which ha beet 
made worn by (he lack of success of ihe 
overall ecQiMimk aiatcgy. '*Ecoaonuc 
uadcr-perfonnne* ha become (he trip¬ 
per of social division, wbkb in (urn ha 
oeated a labour force (has ii only capable 
of competkip on price rather than skiBs— 
md so (he vicious cude iniensiries*', 
iccordinp to the labour tany Commis- 
son's report. 

Aa income dispariiia am wideninp in 
(be rich comurics. the dislributioa of 
worU income amonp di/feient couMries 
is aho becommp acreasinply unsipial tar 
iimanca, a leponcd m the latest BIS 
repun. 2D per cent of the world popula- 
1106 (cadu^ap Chiu) wilb Ihe hiphesi 
per capiu incomes received 5L3 per CCM 
of world income in 1980 and thdr share 
ioee(o64.dpercen(iiil9KL At (he other 
oaieaK, the share of (he Iowan 20 pm cca 
of the population which was 4 lo 5 pn 
cent of world in com e ut 1980 ha steadi¬ 
ly fallen Secondly; despite so much uEk 
of LOCs pautiap from the suppoeedly 
openasd free rtwIiilwfTil (ladinp ly^m. 
(he icrme of trade of the dwelopuip coua- 
incs lor (heir non-fed oportA whic h had 
riss by II per cent b et u m a 1980 and 
1975. dented by 2Dper cent between 1975 
end 1990. Icavii^ tbeae coumrice* share 
of world oporu unchanged at shfbtly 
omr 20 per ccK throughout the post four 
d eca de s li is in such a hoetile enviroa- 
raent that countries hkc India are bcinp 
braiawasbcd iao adopting outward* 
orienicd e c o n o m i c po heies . 


POPULATION 

Do We Need a 'VoUey'J 

THE UN-sponsored liMcrnational tapu* 
laien and Development Conferoice lo be 
held in Cano in S ep t em b er 1994 ha piven 
rise to sauch activity and iaicresi among 
women's proupa and other NGOs. Piepa- 
ratioa are on to orpaaise a paimid NGO 
(aaei on the hoes of the one beW with the 
ftio en viro nm ent surnmh. An ad hoc in* 
ternaiiooal alliannr of women's organisa- 
(ioos, the Vfeaen's ABiance. ba been 
famed and preparasory comoakiee meet¬ 
ings (prepcoas) are aktady being heM. 

Thb iiuerett comes ia the wake of 
debberma rmivaJ of the refurbisbed myth 


of popgtafao t he iMe 

1910b As emiy a 1915, powth of 
world popufalion was bcinp scan as 
Immieal to US lecarky inicrtsts. Henry 
Kining(r*i,now weflknouf meraormd ta ir 
to the US NaiioMi Security CouadI he" 
evtn eahorted pobey-makers to ceepfay 
demlopment asshiance and population 
pfanninp "every bit as tnuch as new 
weapons systems’*. The siratepy of poc- 
irayinp population growth of third world 
countries as a security risk has prompted 
a number of iniilatiwes ioduding the re¬ 
cent trend of hnkinp women's iqModuc- 
(tie rights issues with (he objectives of a 
population poBc y. 

As a nm step in countering this 
onslauphi which is likely (O be the maior 
(heave of the iiMcnvatio^ conference a 
Can^ the Vhbmen's Alkinc^ with (he aim 
of having "women's voices heard" (here, 
has prepared a women's declaration on 
population pobey at a aicani of mobilii- 
inp worldwide support for a critique of 
(he ofTidal podtioa which is likely to be 
taken at Cairo and infWcivce and inform 
individual country positions there. The 
statement focuecs on women's reproduc¬ 
tive health nivd rights and calb for a 
"fiLadamental revievon in the design, 
tiruciiut and implemeruation of popula¬ 
tion policies". Ii suggests that population 
poheia must be letporuive to women's 
needs anl must be grounded in eenain 
basic ethical assumptions; that women 
can and do make raaponsiMe decision^ 
that (hey have 'Sndivldual rights and 
social mspontibility to decide whether, 
how. and when to have children and how 
mniiy to hm^. Sudi pohem must seek (o 
reduce aivd ehmmnie 'yierrmive ioequtli- 
tks", "support women’s orgnniaaiiortt 
committed to women's reproductive 
health arvd . rights" and promote (he 
dnelopme n t and provision of the wideti 
possible Tuige of ipproprinte coMiace^ 
tiras to meet women's multiple ivec^ 
throughout (heir liras. 

This declantion has however come in 
for s o me critical comment from loave 
women’s groups, fqwrially from the (WrI 
world. They do noi accept the stand taken 
in the dedintiott of attempiuip to create 
a 'famiriisi * oricoted population policy, 
bui instead question the very need for a 
population policy; pointing out (hat such 
pohey has been and, given global p ower 
relMions. will be seust, racist and im¬ 
perialist. They also point out that repro- 
ductira rights encompass ihe rights of 
each indmdual woroaa. while population 
poUey b aa aiiempc of governovents and 


ll is regretted that the Review of Mitical Economy, which should 
have been a part of this issue, has had to be dropped on account 
of the ongoiop revampiiig of our lypc&eiting facilities. 
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pk ilw tw oHm ihcnfoie be icceii- 
ciM. Thii ahique hju •!» poinied out 
ihit the coupling of population poJidei 
and developmeiK aid has had disastrous 
consequences for women of the third 
world, 

The two suiemeois also differ in their 
demand for women's health services. The 
critique points out that what is lacking H 
an efndent and accessible health care 
s>aicm which eaten to all as pecis of health 
and not merely to reproductive and sexual 
needs of women which, centring as it does 
on women's re productive functiona, makes 
sente only in the context of a population 
policy. 

These two statements represent the ex- 
iremei of the range of positions that 
women’s moventents all over the world 
have taken in the course of the last ivro 
decade If indeed the NOO forum is aWe 
to create a platform for discussion of the 
various points of difference and agree¬ 
ment in Cairo, it will have accomplished 
a great deal even i f I he o fficial con femnee 
is not influenced by these deliberations. 


PAKimN 

Power Troika in Place 
Again 

PAKISTAN has been through an extraor* 
dinary couple of months, which have seen 
little government and a lot of political 
bargaining. What adds piquancy to the 
situation is the army's role: where it could 
have taken power once again, it was forced 
by circumstances to play the mediating 
rok in resolving the constitutionil dead¬ 
lock between the president and the prime 
minister. This may indeed be. as many 
commentators point out, because of the 
very definite signals from Pakistan's 
donor friends, especially the US and 
Japan, that miliiary rule would not be 
welcomed. However, the fact of the irnvaJ 
of democratic aspiraiioas. indicated in 
some measure by the massive prepantKms 
and enthusiasm foi the opposition march 
to Islamabad which was called off at the 
last minute, cannot be dismissed as a fac¬ 
tor in the army’s actions. 

After Ishaq Khan's dismissal of the 
Nawu Sharif government in April had 
been reversed by the Supreme Court, tela- 
lions between the then president and 
prime minister went steadily downhill 
Several attempts were made by interested 
pariks 10 resolve the situation. Most of 

these, inelodina one reponedly faciJitaied 
by Saudi interests, were aimed ai keeping 
opposition parties, especially the F^kUtan 
ftople's Party (PPP). at bay and only ap' 
pear to have made matters worse. Ishaq 
Khan wanted his April dismissal to be 
adhered to bj Sharif and for him to 
resign, whik the latter wanted the presi* 


SupifM CowtH Ofder owtorsksg the 
peesklaotiaJ dismissal. 

Wide the amiy was not visiMe on the 
political front until July; it had obviously 
been kept in the pictura In fact Ishaq's 
dismissal of the goverament in April was. 
according to some commentators, blessed 
by the army. However, given the circum¬ 
stances, the army seems to have decided 
to play a mediating role It was ckarly 
none too keen on going against the deci¬ 
sion of the highest court of the land; nor 
could it igoore the vociferous and wide¬ 
spread demand for fresh elect ions. Sharif, 
on the other hand, even whik he crowed 
about hu triumphant retunv could not ig* 
nore the pressures for fresh ekciions 
under a neutral govommere. Even so. he 
seems to have tried has best to get the best 
of a bad bargain, h was ckarly the loom¬ 
ing threat of thousaads of oppoeiiion sup¬ 
porters descending on Islamabad, a situa¬ 
tion he could not have capped with unkre 
the army was brought in. that forced him 
10 accept the*suggestion* that he dissolve 
the Nailorial Assembly and resign. 

After the prime mtnisterk resignation, 
(he pre si de o t too laid down offke appoin¬ 
ting a caretaker prime tninisier. Mooen 
QuerUhi, a former World Bank vice- 
president. and a cabinet haa been form¬ 
ed. Covernon and chief m inisters of the 
provinces heve also been sppomied, all of 
whom are either bureaucrats or army of¬ 
ficers and none of whom can contest in 
the forthcoming elect ions in October. 
Once the nr* fovemment is in place the 
presidential elections will take place. 

There is. not surprisingly, a krt of con¬ 
fusion in the political scene right now— 
alliances are no doubt going to be form¬ 
ed and broken rnany limes over before Oc¬ 
tober. The fust major jarring nose was the 
resignation of the PPF*s secretary, who 
found t he par ly‘s actions unchamaerisi k 
and going agaiitsi iis avowed principles. 
And certainly, whik, the PPP was the 
priitM mover in pUnning the opposition 
inarch, iu actions in April have to be call¬ 
ed into question. By supporting the presi¬ 
dent's decisroo it was tacitly accepting the 
powerful constitutionally prescribed role 
the president ptoys. And Benarir Bhutto's 
capitulation to the 'request* of the army 
chief to call o^ the march. inevnsMe « 
that point of time no doubt, and hff 
subsequent parleys with the army show 
that the power troika is wdl in place in 
ftkUian. And the PPP is unlikely to at¬ 
tempt further changes In the scheme of 
(hingt if elected The biggeni sunerer of 
all this will be the move mere towards in- 
siiuikmalisiQg denocncy: apparently, no 
party or group of parties which makes it 
to the prime minister's office can afford 
to undo the set-up Zia had pul in place— 
unkss there occurs a massive mobilisation 
of popu lar opinion for achieving ihk end 



TWENTY YEARS AGO 

EPW. July 2fl. 1971 

The union goverament is. CMtap 
pemrences. on ibe threshold of a nu- 
jor shift in iu general industrial poU^ 
There will be from now on increasihg-' 
ly kw emphasis on the observaiion of 
the provisions of the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act. The 
governraent will lean over backwards 
to accord expansion of capacity to 
whoorr asks for such expansion and 
to permit retroactive authorisation of 
capacity espanded without prior ap< 
proval; all that will be necessary is an 
eura measure of liberalism wtuk Inter¬ 
preting (he no* frame of policy an¬ 
nounced last February. There is not 
much foreip etehange to pliy arourtd 
with, but, within the limits of this 
restraini, indusiriSLi enterprises will be 
allowed an addiitonai latitude to im- 
port eseeniiat eomponenis, spares and 
maienaJa Raquesis for new Kcenccs. it 
may be assumed, will be lommvhat 
speedily processed, whatever the nature 
of the proposed industrial activity and 
not much will be heard on the theme 
of priority and non-priority sectors. 
Reports that a single cradle-tt^greve 
type of agency is on the anvil to oversee 
(he entire gamut of formalities concer¬ 
ning new ventures, beginning with the 
issue of the letter of intent and going 
to the stage of arranging the required 
capital funds from public financial In¬ 
st hut ions, confirm the suspicion that 
the so<al led soao-ceonomlc considere- 
tions. or whit have you. are being dit¬ 
ched in a desperate bid to perk up the 
rate of industrial growth . Tlie induc¬ 
ed bias in private invcsimcni lowaid ac- 
livccin marked by inordinately high 
dvon-run profitability can be trusted to 
harm the cause of effective expansion 
of capacity in the more basic sectors. 
A liberalisation of the ruks and pro¬ 
cedures can thus hardly provide an 
answer to the probkm of industrial 
uignaiion unless resources can be 
iiansfened from els^hoa Tlte govern¬ 
ment can forget about coordinated in¬ 
dustrial punning and give up the 
paraphernalia through whkh it was till 

now trying, not too sucecssfully, to 
regulate (he allocation of industrial 
capital.. By scuttling the present 
rvtulalory arrvRfpnMmre. no eddh tonal 
resources are going to be created: all 
(hat will be achieved is a re-allocation 
of given resources in a manner which 
siaiisfies the doctrinaire non-egali- 
tarians. 
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m THE CAnTAL MARKET 


Cofe Purenterals 

COtB PMier<rElUkL& Wfekh h»ft iiMcka Ml 
MaWMI of fMCHitiCIMR of iMn* 

hiv^ we ow t w l • 21-foU rite Ib 
frenSU IPermtoRs 4jJT 
eioft wMt) *fiotb«r ?0 per eeni kep reported 
ia t992*9) end on 92 limn irawih ie net pr^ 
fli flMi Ri II iakK 10 Ri 9 norc io the iotim 
period, ie aptAdioi cepooiy lod lo flMMC 
ihe propoeed eipOMiod ii ii orferiAi lo the 
pwb^ <QuRy them lU a premium pf Ai 140. 
If Ihe pKmiun ii eicepi>OA»ll)i hi|h. ihc com* 
paity eipleiai Re EPS le unpmsivt v Ri 24 ae 
per ihc fUmociel yew ended March 31. 1993, 
"Baled eo the EPS for 1992*93 UnoualUcdK' 
Ihe company decUrei Jo iii proapccliu for the 
capital Iseve. "ihe rauo in reUiion to the 
wee price of Re 150 per ehareacrhiotM (o6.) 
liaiea whkh ti well below the compeiaie P/E 
miio for the pharndccurical widwry of 49* 
The cofppartton is •« oaa. siftce u it ihe 
midtinaiionaJ pharmaeeuiial indun/y lo which 
n ictain. FOr IV fluid maouficiurir^ com* 
pantn. ihe P/B railo a km chan half of that 
•I 2D.9 per ecn. Bui the company hat made 
It |ood aod it demandiQi ■ piKe for ii from 
nem invntoru ll u alio makinp a righu issue 
In fully cemerriMe debeniurtt whKh it is of* 
ft r ing the tharthoMen for corwemon intoequi* 
ly ar a premium of nol more chan Rt 15. The 
company manufaciurct I v fluidi In both larvr 
volume paremeriH <20 ml lo 1.000 ml ranic) 

and tmaJI volume parcnlcrab (leas Ihan 20 ml) 
and has an oisiini capacity 0(420 lakh bodies 
of LVp fluid p« annum and 900 lakh MMikt 
of Svp fluid per annum. Ii is now mpanding 
ihU eapacily wpeclively lo 1,725 lakh bodies 
and l.lOO bodies. TN bulk of the eddiitonal 
LVP capacity will be tei up in a new plane ai 
Viruipm in Gujarat, while all of additional 
svp ctpociiy wdl be insulled ai the oiuini 
location at Rajpur vilUpa The compaiQr is also 
selling up a unit to mamifaciure 472 lakh iMim* 
venous icu and vanams. The projod u apprais¬ 
ed by ICICI 10 cost Ri 101.70 crore. Thecoen* 
panyis ianiing 52.59 lakh shares of which 24.73 
lakh diarci h is offaing to the public and 214)} 
lakh diares to the NRls. Tbe issue ai Rs 140 
pramium ci lo net Rs 7149 croro Of die 
balance amoune of Rs 12.11 crore of project 
cost Rt 1113 crore isMng imited by the ngMs 
issue of convertible deben lures to the 
sharehoUerv Ra 34 crore by way of term loans 
and Ri 29.9t oore as Internal accrue The 
company has peoyccted for 1993*94 a lumow 
oriU9Mdcrore(upll7percAtovcr 1992*93) 
Apoctmg it 10 go up to Rt 2)0.57 crore by 
1995*96, with poii>ux profn tocormpond to 
Ra 25.52 crore (EPS Rs 20) and Rs 64.!6erofe 
(EPS Rs )IK respectively. &t)il Handa. Sunil 
Handa and B R Handa arc the promoien of 
Core hrenteials. The compaiv’t capital issue 
opens on August 3 under ICICI Securities and 
Finance Company. IFCl and Bank of Baroda 
as lead managst 

Diotex Dyechem 

Dima Dyechem, whkh is nanuraeiuxing dyes 
and dye iniermediaies wbh a capacitv of 510 
tonnes per annum at i^iva. Ahmedabed, is 
undertaking a Rt6.20 crore expamron by 
taking up manufacture of vinyl suiphom and 


rcaetiw dyes with a capocRy IJOO (Of^BO• of 
each of ihoe. The peoic n is appiaked by Bank 
of India and k u be^ fuadod »«cb Ri 5.20 
crore of equity and cquipmem (Inaace loan of 
Ri I cior ^ lW rnmpaay is issuing 26 lakh 
eoaiiy sham of Ri 10 each ai a premiun of 
Rt 10 per share and offcriiig 20.50 lakh shares 

10 (he piAhc and one Inkh shares to banks* 
mutual fends. For the ywr 1991*92 the com* 
pony earned a net pn>ru of Rs 4B.45 lakh on 
a luraover of Rs 14)4 crore. TV turnover for 
1992*93 was lets ai Rs6 crore. as due lo 
polMieal lunnoil ia wsi Europwn coumnes the 
company lost capon ord er s worth Rt 6 crore. 

11 has unee sou^ oui markets dsewhem and 
Mcurcd orders for Ri 5.15 crore from Tkiawn 
and Bdgium With the eipanston wMch it to 
becooic operanooal iha September, the com* 
parry apeasHks of Rs 1147 crore for !99)«94. 
Rt 22 05 crore for 1994.95 and lit 24 g} crore 
for 199^95. Mel profit a placed at Rs I.Bt 
tfon. Rt 2,29 crore and Rt 2.95 crore letpcw 
inely for these ihrec years. The compaAy j» 
conung UMO the markci on August 4 under BOI 
Ftaance as the kid minagri 

Parasrampuria 

PlantationB 

^rasrampurta PUmjikws has acqu*red 3.7fX) 
acres of land IIO km from Bombay rtear 
Shahapur on the Bombay-Nashik Mghv^.On 
this land the ccenpany pVu to build 250 or* 
chardsand SOOcottapesaspart oft Rs 5 erete 
reson which n eitpeeud so be completed by 
October neai year TV company it offering 
vanow imetlnteni pirirmah rateling to agro- 
induiiry. la Novrrahra last year n had offered 
an lavtst m eni opporiunky m orchards and »n 
February (Ms ywr u launched a Khemc called 
Green barth UnM Senes I. TV company has 
now annouaced funher invmimeM schemes. 
Green Eanh Unk Sms 11 emnsags an inkial 
utvcilnteM of Rs 2J00 and promises 15 per 
ccM return from the firv year lo Ihc ISih. ai 
the end of whkh period the umt^iolder is to 
gsratmkuood irae, the orperad mloe of which 
u claimed lo be Rt 50400. Beth the reiim and 
Ihc capital apprcDMioa wsU be lai-fica Under 
the Green Earth Wgnable Gardee Units, tV 
im^mcnl will be Cor five years. Each ubm cn* 
visapes an iitvestmenl of Rs I5400/Rs 25.000 
feravegsabk garden of 500/050 iq fl respee* 
tively. TV uM.holder a promised 11 per ceoi 
reivcnt uu'frec. paid every tii mooihs. Ai 
maiuncy tbe investor gats back hit money whh 
5 per CCM appreoMion TV compaay/t Ldilc 
Woods resort wBI coemd of ccchaidt and cos* 
lagev An invcaor invesitng in a cottage wUI 
own the cottage and Jt protnised Ms (nvsinKfM 
back ia 15 years phu uakwood ireet wMch. u 
b claimed, would give Mm an uscome three 
limes the vthic of Ms investmcM. Conaget 
raage in size front $40 iq R to 1,100 iq ft and 
ia price from RtX90 lakh loRt 7bkh. Under 

Ovehard PtiMc 11. iV arrhard owner owns lu 

ploi of land aad it promised 150 per cent tas* 
free agrkuliural mcome durmg 15 years and 
a( the end of that penod irakwood and 
rosewood irees piarsled ia the orchards. The 
orchards range la sue from 104100 sq ft (o 
14)04)00 iq fl and la price from Rs 195 lakh 
to Rt 13 70 lakh 


CIDCO^s Seawooda 

Estate 

CIDCO, a Mahaiashiti governmcei uoderuk* 
lag especially set up with a flmiblc and 
autonomous company status lo plan and 
develop the New Bombay metro centre whkh 
has to far eoatiruoed over 90400 dwelKng 
blocks and tpeni over Rt 2,000 crore in 
dfie l opfnent cspcndiiure, has ptanacd to 
build an euclutive midential complm eoucr* 
Ing aa area of 5k acres mainly feu NRlt m 
Ncrul in New Bombay where (he most ekgaai 
and contemporary style of aparrmerMt/pem* 
houses have been designed. The tii^ which b a 
thori drive from Ihe eeatral business diurici 
bong developed at Bdapur and about 10 
minuics walk from the Nerul raihmy uitloa. 
It to be connected lo Radio Gub near Gairway 
of India Bombay by a water iranspoci faclbty 
j4»i half a km away, in addition to an 
euMiiig 60 mir wide Eastern Express highway 
vijth 4 10 mir wide service read on euher side 
whK'h direcily conned t the wie inih the fully 
developed Vashi node The complo. lo be 
chrrsiened Seawoodt Estate and tksigoed and 
planned by a well known firm of design con* 
twliamt '’Archiieet Ha fees Coniracior" from 
Bombay. w*|| consul of 1.134 elegant apart* 
menu tndudmi >02 dupla penthouses with aa 
option regarding parking space. The well* 
eonaecied apanmcnis comprismg of weU* 
deugoed and planned kiichen. kviQg and 
dirMng areas and a range of two lo four 
bedrooms, will be located in )2 fiorcy high 
lowers linked by podiumi aad teriiecd lawns, 
Ihe upper terrace beieg common and designed 
at an amenity deck. 

The other faaliiks io be provided include 
appmimaidr 1)400 sq mtrt of green land- 
.scaping surrounding with man*nsadc waiar* 
bodies, mounds, downs and nw admvi lo avoid 
any monotony in the landscape an miensivo 
•ctl t5esigned retreation ground for children 
wtwtcd away fiom the trafTv arm, a dub house 
vMh a swimming pool, a promenade along the 
seaface and a convenient and modem shopping 
arcade and a school within (he layout. Other 
facilMm like super markeik cinema halls, 
medical faciluics, we BiuaMl at dose presunay 
to the site. 

NRU, foreign citizens of Indian ongin who 
hme held Indian passports ai a^poim of liiK 
orwhoK laiher or grandfather was an fndsan 
MuBiand Indian cempaniet wuh forevncol* 
labonoon, are eligible to apply, ’The take prkm 
ranging from L'SS47io550persqrtareto 
be paid Mily in US dollars In six inuaJmems 
o»er the contiruciion period of two and a half 
years till December 199) afier whicta, barring 
unforeseen ctreumstaaces. possession will be 
given IO the buyers in a phased manner during 
the first half of 1996, For ihose interested in 
this excdkni scheme, a detailed informative 
booklet IS available at designated ImncMs of 
Stale Bank of India located in London. New 
ttsrk. Dubai, Hong Kong, Singapore and 
Bombay Booking wii] be done on fiiti come* 
(irM-served basis 
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Profitable Acquisitions 


JftirmJ Kn|>adJ« 

BttOOKEBOKDlNDtA. 

\jya roM snd under the same rhsimaai. 
S M Dana, hm shown an urse for acquinaf 
toint comparics. Hinduscao Lew n lafciaf 
ow the second Uaimt conpany a ks field. 
1huOU HiUi Cooipany. Brooke Bond d«r* 
bif \992 took ouer Kothah Cenenl Foods 
CorpomkM under a scheme of lehabilita- 
ilon<UA*afulsamBi*on which urns sane* 
lioncd fay (he Board for ladusirial and 
Fianmal BeconsiroeiioiL It has since sik* 
<ca<W IB ecqwHnd UB t^oofi's KUsaa Pr^ 
ducts by purchaiinc l0.7l2eduRyshamof 
Bs ICO each npicsemiai 67 per ccfM of the 
share apRil of the company M^ieahite (he 
boards of Ika £M(es India and Doom 


Dboma India hm uaaamaly ap prm^ 
tie pfopoari for m^n«iMi of TOL ^ 
DDIL wilh Broote Bond with efCeo fm 
Jamiary 1.196}. The propoeal has bon 
prm^ by the shiehcidm of (he three coa* 
IHiMa Mid is annitiac snncbnnnf ibe Hlfh 
Couru at Calcnna, Madras and Guwahafi. 

The proposed afla^MAMion d opecsed 10 

hrif m reonoAitt a Bioohe Bond*! opera* 
Hons ai^ a aifc rA t peofisable pwth. 

In ite (he amalpMsation of 

Kothan Ocneml tods, m thu wns a sack 
comp an y, ha* earned Brooke Bond rax 
benefits, wiihthcictuli that, while i(s iron 
profnfbr I692has down a modal «npime> 
menl from Bs6.7» lakh al Bs 6.6SS Ukh. 


the ns praBi kns aaonnied noA nsn a 
Bj 436 takh compand « Bi MTS Wth M 
the prffno ui yent. With aartfaiBi p« 
inrmii^*— Ksl96iaBfl7J6kihtM. 
dend. whkh in the p wu tom yam on ttc 
hontti>iBciaaaed dma capinl nm dotod 
A Bs MO per ihnm a^nd Re 4 to te )iae 
1690. is non mnmad m Ri X9epa^4*h 
Koihvi Foodshrac a ctohcto to mami- 

toture of totam cofto hat mrued to 
enhance Biooke Bond*s mport of tnefc enC* 
to by aufmeMini the enittint capndty; 
Whh MW oarketi oiabliihcd in OSconn- 
irici to both tea and cofla^ the eempeiQfs 
etporu iocieated 15 per cent to Ra 7,<41.01 
(fob) and a surplw of Rj 6JT5 lakh 

in forcitn CKhanie enrahiti hlto aUeniag 
to an opcndiiure of Ra 139 lekh. Vhint 
added eiports amoualed to Ri 63) kkh 
aiaiBst Rs 4.120 lakh to the pre r tom year. 

A shonfeil to the ten crop dartos 1662, 
coupled with acpcadwbnyiei by CIS CMn> 
(rto. imuhed ia a sharp tocianK to prkes 
lowwds the end of the yent. Wink Ito ed* 
mau^ of this is Aflea^ in a 6.6 per ceiM 
pronth AGordtd in mla iwnoeei, it htoeC' 
crue mil more in this yem. And pertkulBrly 
so knee (he company has brandened the 
base of its opeiiiions wdh the eifryiisiiinB 
of other coen^niek At (be leoie to the 
dorocMk AarbcL in order to cow irowinp 
nifil markets, ihecompem baviiltoiof its 
network of support denkrs lo MppkmcM 
direct seluf of iti product!. Ii made to 
S e i emeh er 1692 a naiional kimch of nood* 
les maoutotured by JndtyNissiB tods whh 
OKOuiaiink AiuM! Tlierv hat been an a|P 
pmsaMe chamc in the b n i mip u nii p O MMt 
of thecoaipMy*s toan told! Whh Rt }A6) 
Inkh of lerm fonm from beaks and finaii' 
cui insiKutions and issoe of Ri 52.62 lakh 
of debewurea, Iheie has been an acmetloo 
in toni^cTB b o t ro wings, whereat with a 
decline to bonk overdrafts from Rt 4A5S 
lakh to Rs 1.424 lakb, shon4enn borrooinis 
hme come dowa. 

JAY SHREE TEA 
Lower Produclion 
and Sales 

Like Bfooke Bond, iay Shrte Iba and In* 
dasiha has tlso had dertoi (he ymr coded 
March )l. 196} iaprorad merate sate raali* 
satioQs to varktks of its tea and could m* 
ptob the emerftof CIS markets to oporL 
But due to a loner pcoi tot icn of l,4M^9f 7 
km 0AI53t km ia Ow yam) and 

a stiO knmr oaanthy sold el 1 A1.I03} kgs 
(I J5.4I.962 kgsX the yetCs fieaodal resulu 
hme town a setfamk. iBe nato rcmooi for 
this, according to the duccson. arc: (l| to* 
dement weather retarding oop harvasttog 
in some of (he lea sUies (ta seuih India. 
Oarjeetini and Sibsagar dtetricik (2) all¬ 
round inaeaie ia costs and escalation in 
wmec I5> shortfall in plywood prices to 
COM mi haii ca l costa; and <4) ndvene fieigbi 
rales and etcalaiicn in waga aftoting pro* 
ruabUity of (he shipping unit. 
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Economic and Polhical Vibekly Mf )1. 196) 


JiV 9ta« • dMM fompaar, 
dtboapftUH mynutOi cnb rt d f d bn. 
biUBeti it «vm ako $eniMm ahu^ t«o 

ofakUnanat KkuM in Wes Botd iiid 
w b Cwinoa b Haryui. AH Us tfeice 
volts OA iukb| phoephtu teiiHifry cht 
sttenod pfkesdfwWch wtre deconooOed 
from Us end 0 f AufUK< l^. tofshef with 
the viihdcMi of the subsidy. Prices of 
unple SMperpboephuc fertilisers icflstcied 
s sHvp rise tftcr decoMiol. wtiidi efkcicri 
offlf^ Kooew. Us tvo uoiu ec KheiUeh 
itportcd ionoHed production of SSP fsi^ 
lisen ifid nlso dcspoiebo rcspcai^ely of 
140J64 toona end 1.12^4 tonnes eoen- 
poitd to 1.10,7 m lonncs ud 1.14.111 tonnes 
m the prmioui lotr is producibo of 
sulphuric neid wns more U 47.M9 tonnes 
compered io 40.106 tonrMS nod so niM 
Hcspmchci ei 1.009 tonna compnred to 100 
lonm 

The difectois have taken an optimieUe 
riew of the proepccti for the corapnny oii 
the hasii of its business in tcL Ibn aporti 
dunitt I992«93 nm s record « Rs }43 Inkh. 
Qunliiy improvement is assumed ae n hey 
ihnM Bits for ihe cunent year while the 
rupees full convertibihty is espccted to five 
a fuflhcr boosi to tea etports. Despite the 
setback in financial results, the directors 
hoMituis mmntaifNd thedrvideisdai RsJ^ 
per share for the year 

WAinSlLA DIESEL 

Closer Integra lion 

Wsrisilt DitMl India has chanted its ac- 
countini y^ 10 close in December sfainst 
March earlkf. The directors say this is done 
in order (o simplify the financial reponini 
to ihccoUaboriton. V^nsda Diesel. FMind, 
and to ihefroup’s product coci^Mnies na welt 
as 10 harmonise the company's budfer and 
action plan wl ih that of ihe ^up and pre* 
sent a common identity with the ffoup'i 
aoals and obiectives. All this shows that in 
consequence of the flobalicotion spirii 
which now characterises the fovernment’s 
fiscari and economic policies, V^isila Diesd 
IrHiia has soufht to integmie itself with the 
Wvtstta Diesd ftoup. Wt u hasbcEamedur* 
inf 1992 a victim of the cutback m fovero* 
meni ipendnf in order to control f^cal 
deficit. The company’s rtnuicial results for 
the period of nine moeihs are poor. Andrhe 
ause of k Is the dristk rcduciion in fosen* 
mem etpendlture. 

This multed, accordinf lo the rlirectore. 
in lower demand from many larte process 
indusirias which are the company's cuii^ 
mers. This was pariiculariy the case of Ihe 
cemem indim/y where the company's pre* 
sent stRflfth of 420 MW of diesel p ower 
leneratkm is iosulled. In the penod under 
roriew a funhs 30 MW of power pUnis 
were cominUsioiicd. Bui the demand const* 
mints eomhined with ettrvmely hifh cofl of 
capital compdkd most iadustrio to delay 
invesimeM plans ami the company's order 
intake suffered Touttinf in a Iowa turntwer. 
The rupee's unfavounbic metuu^ parity 
deduced the marfins while the funds squeeze 
dr^ iMeiesi coats up and due to a eora- 
binatloft of these fhctori profits wwir lower. 
Nrwih eka a. the directors have ataimainad 


*t dNdaad ai IS p« cm mnM. 
darivtaq k as the nueof Is I.US per ahaie 
for the aiacHBorilh pertpd. 

Bvi the campmy. hcadM by htoaioah 
MS opportuaidas for kadf b the 

acw joranneai pobcA ^ dotanffM *ridi 
be Wbnsla Dlari leoe^ as obasved earlia. 
k haa received wHh the export of ha 
ooOahortsors a aa)er open eoMraei for 
bShvy of aema a«ba 32 MW 

So the PMKpptaai, tptfaaam of srbeh ait 
b becoophied b be Aim haff of bia yeat 
m U ibd to opca a Bc* dbMibea b be 
cobpaay'e bpon prtepccssbrbe fOtuK. 
It has ako leeefved ordm for ipcdil appli* 
caiioa bpdee poaer pbm aab| bbpas h$ 
comenioa lo abcnkal iaai%% apasa a new 
opa^ IWri Ibmbteba IM beVuicd 
fid flUbi vehed ^pNcaOoa toads frwi the 
bbitaia Diad pertfoBo of cs^bca 
(a fbes. the coaipoay mode a braakthrouph 
m areurbtaa ovda far a br^ ^kaa 44 cap¬ 
tive po w u ptoae far bipen tnm Rabad. 

Ii ako tevved a repw oMar for awfcv 
Mandhy peiracb t scb Eftores are caati* 
Aub^ for aapply tfeagbaa fbr aarbe a^ 


pkaebak PriebiaMiaii b pemtr utHlriw 
and the bcaailves oftoed to odiact ftmida 
Iprouaeiit b Iht power sector are further 
•ftaa of new opportuahbi for be raa^aay. 
]| MiMd duriM 1^ foreifa crehamr 
worth la 32.10 lakh. Is 22.50lakh of ii by 
deputbp sarv ke specbHsci oe ovafse as 
aeai^Bcaci, while k etpcsulcd forebn et* 
worth Is 2.700 lakh. 

The coapaay made iavaatnwK of Is 377 
lakhbUiihs iMdoftheUTI whose value 
n the doee of the year le put IK Is 391 lakh. 
Tib cmaed a dividaid bcorae of Is 42 lakh 
M apateM which biereei incomr haa tone 
dawn fra« Is 35 takfi to Is 14 lakh. How< 
Mr» the di vid e nd caraed oa UTl units aad 
a refund of Is 42 bkh of euMOtti duty of 
earllar year, lotather wkh Incriaaad duly 
drawback of Is 51 bkh Mainst Is 34 bkh 
Ii the previous year, have |ona to booai 
^oihcv incorad from Is 94 bkh to Is 239 
bkh. Titii. b turn, has peme to rmlie the 
yaar^ proAta Capital nirt in pmiirii. for* 
tninp pari of pross flwd asseiA has shown 
a sobMaaiial Incr eas e from Is 4 lakh at 
Is 21 bkh. 


Indira Gandhi Institute of 
Development Research 

announces 

Vlbhooil Sttukla Visiting Research Fellowship 

This fellowship has betn Instituted in memory of 
Dr. Vibhooti Shukla. who dkd in a freak accident on August 
8. 1992. through an endowment created by her family. It will 
he awarded annually to scholars in India and abroad for doing 
research at the Indira Gandhi Insihuie of Development 
Research (lOIDR)aa Visiting Research Fellow for 6-9 months, 
in any of the following areas, with primary focus on the Indian 
situation: (i) Urban Economics <10 Urban Development: Polk7 
and Perspective (iii) Urbanization and Regional Development 
(iv) Environmental Consequences and Energy Requirements of 
Urbanizati^. 

The amount awarded under the Vibhooti Shukla Visiting 
Research Fellowship will depend on the background of the 
candidate and will range from Rs. 6,000/s co Rs. 10,iM)0/« 
per month. Campus housing on usual terms will also be 
available. Candidates should have a Ph D and academic 
appointment in an insiiculion or a record of published research. 
Applicaiions on plain paper, along with bio*daia, list of 
publications, an outline of proposed research and addresses 
of two referees should reach The Director. Indira Gandhi 
Institute of Development Research. Gen. A. K. Viidya Marg, 
<»oregaon (Fjlsi). Bombay-400 065. India. 
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Calcutta Diary 

AM 

Planning is dead, (he apparition of national se!f^retiancc has been 
successfully put to the sword^ A booHre ha^ been made of alt (he 
ideas Mahalanobis stood for. The prime minister could now 
afford to be expansive in his homage to the man. Neither dead 
men nor murdered ideas would, hopefully, rise in combat. 


THE MdacHy of IHik men. Grimmi' 
rtins (o A fault, (hey wth not let any his* 
lorkal occasion not bcins made use of. 
The cecueftiry of P C MahaSanobn*s binh 
had to be observed, not for ht$tory*s sake, 
but for iheir own. They were prewm with 
their lubaltenu when the year*lonf cere* 
monies |oi Indian Statbikai 

tiwKuK is an institute of 'national Impot- 
lance*; the statute says so. Do they not. 
ipto facte, represent the riation? They 
therefore have the prerotative to oploit 
10 the hMt the external economies the 
Mahalanobis celebrations offered. There 
could be no queacion of M r not dtffii 10 
dare: the necessary eourate could be bor* 
rowed, much like the country's accumw* 
laicd pile of foreian otchange. They came 
to praiac the Professor while makint sure 
that each of the |oab he had set his heart 
on remained aborted. Ai is now ueh 
known in the nei|hbourhood, native 
hypocrisy and imported brB^•do make for 
a hideous nostrum. 

All told, it was a command perfor* 
marKc. intended to fladden the heart of 
those who now take the basic and crucial 
decisions on this nation's economic 
policieSk for the cdifictiion of themselves 
and their comptadon, from distirit 
ihorca Mahaknobu's ideas have, for bri 
yean, laid bvied several fathoms deep* 
That has not. repeat not. been the dotni 
of an autonomous process. Those in the 
hdm of affairs have gone about the job 
with a rare thoroughness The prime 
minister could thus mail of the opportuni* 
ly the centenary occasion provided to 
make short shrift of planning and ihe ob* 
jeetive of self-reliance. It was time, (iis 
stentorian voice informed the assembled 
cynks, to diksense with ideolofy. whKh 
was. with great coimegy he rubM it in. 
Mahalanobis's Achilles' heel. That mega* 
lomaniac academkian loved his couniry; 
he believed in the potential indivbibility 
laieni in the vast reserve of natural 
resources that waited to be eiploited. Men 
like him are dangerous. In case they had 
their way. they would emuie the nation's 
emergence as a strong economically in* 
dependent entity That danger, thank pnv 
vUttca has P«»e^ for Che Md 


half a century or thereaboutV India stood 
biile chance of eoncaimg herself from the 
ottemal debt trap. The trusteeship of the 
O'? couniriei would thettfore cominur. 
folliea such as trying to sign cryogenK 
engine deab in violaiion of the Missile 
'fochftology Coocfot would be 

broughi home by the maflerv Whether 
this skewed sort of equilibrium is sus* 
tainable for any length of time, given the 
tenuous domotfc circumstancev is a quev 
lion that is incapable of detaining small 
minds. The prime ministef and his en¬ 
tourage art tappy with the immediate 
denouemem: ptanmng is dead, the apparv* 
tion of natieral self'tetiaAce tas been sue* 
cessfully put to the sword. A bonfire has 
been m^ of all the ideas Mahalanobis 
Pood for. The prime minister couM now 
afford to be etpansive in his homage to 
the man, Nenher dead men nor murdered 
ideas would, hopefully, rise in combat. 

To be fair, the sabotage is not of recent 
occur re nce It started in (he decade of the 
fifties hielf. when Mahalanobrs was. go* 
ing by appearances, much the centra] per* 
sortaliiy in the domain of policy formula* 
tion, AppearmKcs were deceptive. Even at 
that particular juncture, firsanee ministers 
not mudt abroad One natch of monory 
B eminemly reportable. The Professor had 
Ihe bask data at his fingertips; his 
tyllogbrns were wHbout a f\am\ he had 
worked out the iater'indtoiry hekages; he 
had arraaped to have the unii cost cakula* 
dom done ai different levels of capacity 
uliliauion and under diffcreni assump- 
tioib. Three sael plams with mted capaci¬ 
ty of two to two.and*a*h8lf rniQion tonnes 
were both necessary and rigbtt The Pro¬ 
fessor had convirwed Jawaharlil Nehru. 
The bureaucraik re^ance had collaps¬ 
ed. The foreign and private sector lob biet 
had started to get themsrivea accustom¬ 
ed to^ wearing long faces. Merer, nem. 
never, never, ever however say die. The 
ministry of fuiancc wasvrell revved in ihc 

knowledge that tomorrow was anothei 
day. The incimbent finance minUicr had 
a civil service background, with a 
dniinguithed lutriage under the British. 
He was. in addition, addicted to quoting 
Sanskrit scripiures. Mahalanobis. a mere 


a c ad emk . could not po sai My Bp hSoMd 
to hive it aD Ms way: Ihe pren^n of (he 
coloittal heritage was ai sialB The flntDce 
minisier gleefully described le hb croMct 
how he put (he first spoke In (he whe^. 
The theoretical exercises on inier-industry 
linkages were all right, but. as minister of 
finance, he had the moral obligation to 
take a second look at the projections of 
demand; aftff all. wHh the Korean wgr 
petering out, was not i globil depression 
looming, what use would (here be for all 
this Sled, the naiion could not eat up six 
or leva inUiai loonre of atid esmy IW 
year after jear: why should we ihen uiw 
necessarily produce them? Someone had 
to act as spoiler of the fun irrcspotuibly 
set in motion by Mahalanobta The finance 
miiuster*! happiness spilled orer; hq as the 
miniiier responsible for husbanding the 
nation's resources, did it. he put the first 
spanner in the works. He donanded fresh 
calculations of the values of the 
parmmeten involved on Ihe dematMl side 
of the equaiion; the projects were as a 
result stalled for more than a year. The 
finance minister could have danced iB 
night. He had succeeded, even if for only 
a whilq in blocking the nation's economic 
advance His croniei must congratulate 
Mm; most of them did. baralyafowdBnk 
■way. It it a small footnote to ihe chroni¬ 
cle M the limes that som»* years hence this 
same minister, now wtthnui a job, ac* 
Gcpted a sinecure position offered to him 
by the Profasoc. Magnanimiiy was ihe 
latter's revenge 

Those were nonetheless heady dayi 
Pinpricks were clearly not enough to 
waylay the Professor. He was not wont to 
give vent to his emotions in the presence 
of outsiders. Even so, a good Ml of hb 
will-power was propelled by pairiotk 
emotioni. He did not flinch from iccoune 
to the weaponry of contempt either when 
such contempt was called lor. Another bit 
of memory lingers. A meeting of Ihe Plan¬ 
ning Commission, with iawqharla) Nehru 
presiding. 10 discuss the con tours and coiv 
tents of the Mahalanobis plan-frema A 
pigmy of an Ef^hshman, a former m ember 
of the Indian Civil Service, had imagin' 
ed that the Indian pasture was ull 
eminently grazeabk even foUowing the 
formal tiinsfer of power. He stayed back. 
His decision was applauded by the na* 
tfonal leader^ip with expresion of sen¬ 
timent that was a poi*pourri of neo' 
colooial fervour ai^ faith in ucuvctmI 
brotherhood. The gentleman continued lo 
flourish, and was duly made an advisor 
to the Planning Commission. He was 
scandalised no end by the MahalanoWt 
pfojcctioni: the Kale was much too wide 
for his taste Whai madness was (Me 


IBM 



and PMUal ighihM 


#n»i • poihe —d %mtk cM iMtituiioA. you fcim or thcny-odtf rneank papm to 

gninifr wcttcn notioAs hod (ho worked out on cscinordioanty ceneious be churned out oi ibe end of the >tar; (he 

liiflrm ood Ihe «(pcrtue; ih^ were will- schedule of compeiuoiioo ood buUdoeed coQectiw conscience should be odequoiely 

^ 10 oMod their benign hood of cO' the nuionol gowemneiu. not yet Quite tssuoged. Meonwhik. the objcciive of 

oiMCillon; courtesy should tegei courtesy, sureofitsdf. imoacccpimt ks pn^nsions. seif rciieni growth would be even mors 

kindly geuuies desentd lo be red* Ncgotiaied freedom hwl to bctr such comprehensivety ditched. Aviilingof the 

pracnied by squeamish deroertcfc If Indie aossei ThH chon of iransier of Urtd end occasion, end overcome by « sense of 

were instead (o compete with these cour^ corresponding trtnsler of cocnpmsation history, the prime minister vms cipaniinc 

tries Is the manufacture of bask indusuiii money could not be left to the superin* enough to 1^ (he nation into (he secrec 

goods, why, the latter would have good lendence of the naihcs; they had got (heir ideology was paste, and from now on U 

reason to take offence; once India enw independence all rlghi. but whai did they was the epoch of private iniiiitive and 

barked on wild silly adventures, epitomis* know of the compisdties of economics globalised intercourse, 

cd by grartdiose nve*year plans with and accountancy. The memcuonal finan* Vib are thus officially listed as a dcpen* 

targeted annual rates of growth of S per cial institution had to guide and monitor dent nation; our present rulers ire deter' 

arm or therabouts and a pcognitime pUc* ihb particular opcratioo. Ttwy needed eat* rruned to ensure that wu do not stray awuy 

irtg emphasis on (he necessity to produce periled men lor the purpose. The from that destiny. According to siatnii' 

machines to product further machines so former member of the Indian Civil $er< oans. during i he first five decades of this 

as to attain complete selfreliance. the vice, the erstwhile advinr to ihe lodlaa about*(o-end cemuty, the per capiu in* 

country would in no time end up in a Planning ComousiioA. the too-receni come in the country had remained in* 

mess. It would also m the process gcnilea^farma who had acquired the vaham. It was. in other words, a state of 

squander away the precious sterbng nght to be compeittaud.^mUy fitted the economic siagnancy. In the nineteenth 

balances the benign imperial government jobdewiptioo. He was ihcieiofe indMCtcd century, when colonialism and imperil 

had so generously allowed it to accumu* guo (te iMemabonal fmaoGiaJ instliutioA. lism were in fullest bloom, there was ac* 

late during the war years. Mahalanobis and advised it on how to continue to luaUy, the same statisticians suggest, a 

did not turn a hair; he listened. Once the squeeu (he surplus ous of the Ean perceptible economic retardation, (hat is 

imperial peroration was over, he focused Afrkam even after th^ bad. at lean to say. a substantial fall in per capltt 

hit full fury on the person. He knew his nominally, received their fieedom. Hb income, ^rception of this phenomenon 

facts, he was in total command of his passion foe the raj however 4id not ebb had iasphtd Dadabhoy Nacrojl to launch 

premises and hypotheses; he was, besides, away; when Indira Gandhi declared ha his drain theory. We are back to the nine- 

a proud Indian. Hii dipped sentences did Emergency, he wrote to Ihe London leenih century, even if the calendar says 

not for one moment get derailed from the firtMomor in fubome praire of the lady's «c art on the threshold of the twenty*fini. 

integrity of either thought ur syntax. decision, was she not a realenpms in (he The calendar can be misleading, as mis* 

There was nonetheless the unmistakable making, and would she not re^ the iih' leading as the edebrations currently on to 

nng of patriotism in his vokc. The col- perial administraionl offer tribute to (he memory of Prasania 

onialists had done enough harm to this It took some more while but. finally, Chandra Mahalanobis. The intent is not 

country for two centuries; it could now East Africa has come to India. The col* lo praise him. but to ridicule him. Were 

do without them; it had now. the pom- oniais. manning the ramparts of the in- they still around, the finance minister of 

mies ought to know, a different kind of ternaUonal financial agencies, have taken jure, and those burvaucrats of the colonial 

agenda, aimed to replace economic reur* over the couatry. They hare liquidaied oa. could indeed have danced all night, 

dation by ecooomk growth; in case im- planning and fire-year plans; the building 
perial mind-sets ciKOuntered some dif- which housed the Plating Commission 
ficuUy in adjusting to the notions of ac* still ousts, but the conference rooms are 
cekrated developineni and social Justka all deserted. Some rouUne essays coatinue 
and full empfoymeni in India, would k to be written, but plannii^ te been ahan- 
not be better if they made ihemKlva dooed both as a modality and as a goal, 
scarce. Thepublksectorisscunleii,(lcvelopcDcnt 

tohap* (here is a dividing bne between outlay is cut back; that dos not however 
scorn and contempt. On (hat aflerisoon mean (hat those incUoed to indulge ia the 
HI tl>ai building on ^liameot Street at pastime of coiutrvciiag plan models are 
that session preskkd over by a bemused to be discouraged. The Mahalanobis 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the dividlAg line how* centenary should, howerer. margiaally. 
ever became both kielevaM and indeci- therefore augmeoi (be flo* of rerearch 
pberablc The pommy manned In hk funds whtt could go as input iowaids the 

mat; hk red fkce tumsd icdtfcr. But he was fbrmuiecion of whimsicid modek with fan 

a bank-scaried journeyman; he ako read out assuanpeioos. Neat-looking papers, 
hk personal horoscope wdl. He withdrew heavily dweered with difTercig cgiiaiinm 

to East Africa where the colonics were to and matrix algebia, will ^ exmposed; 
exist for a few more yean. He picked up some of these will, after voyiog periods 
a few thousand hectares of lush fanning of waitii^ no doubt get pi*f»shrd ia tbk 
land, and turned himsdf into a gentle* jouroaL The homsgr to Mehalanobii wiO 
mao-fumer. When the coiimr<he had thereby be considered as duly accom- 
settled in had lo be conceded its in* pUshed. 

dependence in the sixties, the gcntlonan The rituals could not be fauhed. The 
had to be compensated for hk ocemly ac- inaugutarton of the ceoccaary rrtfbmiinm 
quired property. Aa latafMrioiBl fiaaa- by the natiOA'i prime ounista. no las, and 
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Discussing Economic Reforms 

Achievements and Future Intent 

JM 

In complete control to (he mun presumption of the fuiince 
ministry's 'discussion pnper' on the economic reforms, that 
stabilisation has been achieved and that the path is now char 
for long-run ^structural adjustment', the conclusion must be 
that the policies so far have at best landed the economy into a 
precarious steady state where inflation has been moderated at 
the cost of accepting negligible growth andt even then, 
continuation of the present situation depends critically on the 
fickle generosity of the rain gods and the aid donors. 


THE miAttiry of flnince has in (he 
pM two ytatt often been criiicieed for 
bein| Icsi thin open about iu econo* 
mic polkic*. Indeed, the impmsum 
hu |o( around that U diicuucs policy 
only and aecmi^ly with aid dooore, 
preserttint parliament and people in 
India with dedtiow which are not only 
in the naiuic of /ett eeeompti but atao 
partial becaus the fowenunem h wary of 
stating its umgy in full since this would 
shw that it has accepted in mo the broad 
contours dktated by the IMF and the 
Wcrid Bank as revealed in their past 
reports. Therefore, the releac itcently of 
a discussion paper ciuitbd Ecvnomic 
Pef^rms: 7Wq yt9r9 After end /he Ibik 
Ahead in which the go^emment has 
assessed its own policies and. more impor* 
lantly, outlined hs fneditim<iefm future 
strategy should be welcomed by all those 
who value open government. Not only is 
this a major departure from past practice 
but Ihe dmrnent itself is sufficiently im* 
portani to rnerlt much more attention and 
informed response than it has received so 
far. la fact, apart from carrying the usual 
press handout, the media has largely ig¬ 
nored the discussion paper 
This reticence on the pan of media 
buffs who are usually quick to respond to 
any governmaii policy staiemeni is sur¬ 
prising. but pr^bly understandable 
given that the headlines recently have been 
about political and not economic issues. 
In general, there appears to have been a 
cenaiA dinunuiwi of inieresi in economic 
matters both among the liberalisers and 
their critics. The pre-occupation of 
government wiih other matien has meant 
a slow-down In the pace of *reforms'. aM. 
after Ayodhya, the opposiiioA parties has 
also been leu willing to press on with the 
economic debate. Indeed, given this iner- 
(ja and Ihe sente of poliiicalinsubiliiy all 


around, a moot point b why the govern¬ 
ment choee dm nine to publish a frank 
and fairly lengthy discussion paper. The 
answer b dearly not that thb b simply the 
Hnance ninbtry^ comribution to the 
c e kb mtion of Nisanmha Raefs complaion 
of two years in otfrer the paper b poten¬ 
tially too cent rovenial and. akhoufh self- 
congratulatory, bt style b not gushingly 
laudatory enough. Indeed, there is a 
dbtinci sobering of tone ^en when com¬ 
pared to the finance minbiry's own pre- 
Budget &OM>*rir Survey aaiber this ym. 

The contents of the dbcussion paper 
faO into two parts: the fm b the by now 
well known routine employed to justify 
the past 'rtform* effort, aid the second, 
more interesting part, b to make pvMk 
the agenda for further ^reform* during the 
tmairung three years of this government*! 
normal term in office. Neidser part con¬ 
tains much swprbe: the firsl b the by now 
shop-soikd tiuity of how the gover n ment 
inherited an economy os the edge of 
default and iianed it around so that both 
(he balance of payments an d inflation are 
now under OMUra]; and the second is 
largely a rehash of what once used lo be 
confined to the grey cover reports of the 
Bank, repeated of course by the few 
local commenuiocs who did bonnily 
share thtf view, but which in the past iwo 
years has become a mantra preached ad 
nauseam by almost the entire tribe of 
joumalbis and academics who wish to be 
on (he *nghi' sida 

bet. the paper needs to be discussed, not 
only because failure to do so would be 
construed as a walkover, but mainly 
because the paper b interevtini in that it 
does contain some indicative targets 
whose consistency merits aiteiHion. There 
are abo certain subtle ways in which ti dif¬ 
fers from past prerMwncemenis of indi¬ 
viduals and comnitices spearheading ihe 


'reform' process. Most importantly, it b 
almost certain that the agenda outllaeb 
in Ihe discussion paper is essentially a 
sneak previe^rot the conditionalities blitiy 
to be attached lo the Extended Fund 
^cibty (EFF) loan which the govarnment, 
after a bout of bravado a few months 
back, has finally decided toieek from the 
IMF That (his is in fact the case is sug¬ 
gested strongly by the high degree of 
overlap bet ween t he further 'reform s' en • 
visaged according to this document and 
those already promised by the finance 
minister to the World Bank in the coniexi 
of an External Sector and Investment 
Liberalisation Programme loan, as well 
as official recognition in the IMF of this 
discussion paper as the indicator of futuie 
policy. It IS also fairly obvious that the 
purpose o( the discussion paper in this 
context b a two-track one: to 'soften-up’ 
domestic public opinion in an effort to 
build up at least a facade of consensus 
while, simuliancously, signalling to the 
donors that the governmeni ib confident 
(hat it can muster enough support lo im¬ 
plement the package of measures which 
might be demanded as the quid pro quo 
for (he EFF loan and other siruciural ad- 
justmeni funds ihai the government in¬ 
tends to seek 

EVAiUAlINti I IN Rl MlKMSSri FAg 

The section of the discussion paper en¬ 
titled The First 1Wo Years of Reform', 
which reviews the policies undertaken 
since .June I99I, makes up about half of 
the contents and is predictably upbeat 
The main claim made in this section is 
that ihe governmeni which "took office 
at a time when the country was in Ihe 
midst of unprecedented economic crisis 
and socio-political turmoil’' was able 
through “immediate and swift action to 
restore iniernaiional confidence in ibe 
ccorKxny and redress the imbalances 
which had emerged both in external and 
domestic finarKial conditions". The claim 
u buttressed by familiar statistics: the fall 
in the annua) inflation rate from I? per 
cent in Augui»r 1991 to 7 per cent by the 
end of 1992-9}; i he rise in foreign currency 
reserves from just over SI billion to S6.4 
bilLion; the recovery in the rate of econo¬ 
mic growth from just 1.2 per cent in 

1991- 92 to an estimated 4 per cent In 

1992- 93; the increase in approvals of 
foreign direct investment to S3 billion in 
the period since August 1991; and ihe 
stability of the foreign exchange value of 
the rupee after ibe shift to ’full conver- 
tlbiliiy' on the trade account. According 
to (hediKussion paper, "the.se favourable 
macro-cconomu: outcomes viere a product 
of both ihe emergency stabilisation 
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Iht lidtkitofi of 0 iKedHini'terni cu«efy 
for ttMoKdaiint hofd woe macK^oconO' 
nk Mobility and underukini long over- 
4 og ltnKtunl reforms in (he foreign (nde 
BA 4 .^ayfwau regitn^ the lax system, in* 
dull rial policy and financial and other 
sectors**. 

Much of the section is devoted to 
oylUniiii these reforms and stating rber 
ntioMle Th^^ under the head *CorTec' 
ting Fiscal Imbalances*, ihe high and ris* 
ing fiscal deficits during the 19S0s are 
idenijfied as a maior villain which 
simuhineously causH high inflation, 
luge current account deHciis. high inietcM 
mesand low internaiionalcpnpetUive* 
ness; and due credit is lahert foe its reduc* 
(ion from 1.4 per cent of CDP in I990-Pt 
to 5 J per cent in 1992*93 and to a tarpeied 
4.7 per ceni in 1993*94. Under 'Refonm 
in Industrial Policy* comes ihe familiar 
claim that industrial licensing. Min'P 
laws, reshvation of industries for the 
public sector, and reMnctioaa on access to 
foieign technology were all h^ing back 
privBie investment and concributuig to ii^ 
efficiency: and eicdii U lalcn for the vir¬ 
tual abolition (except in a fov cases) of 
all such festrktions on the private sector. 
Under the title *7Vidc and EMhange Rate 
RilicKs*, India's earlier import protection 
regime is blamed for causing inefnciency 
by suppressing the benefits of trade and 
accused of discriminating againM agricul* 
lure and exports. The government's in¬ 
itiatives in ihis sphere are presented as '*a 
bold programme of reform in a sequence 
of steps'* moving through Eximscripi and 
*partial convenibility* to the present 
regime where the exchange rate has been 
um5ed, quota itsiriciions on imporu 
virtually eliminated (ocepi on contumff 
goods), and duties reduced. Undo 
'Foreign Investment R>lky', comes the 
view that such investment is a non-debt 
inflow which is widely ueicomed thrtMgh- 
out the world for the linkages it can pro* 
vide to international ledinology and 
markets; and the gomumcni's contribu* 
lion here is ideniiried in its having been 
able to remove various legal and bureau¬ 
cratic hurdles in bringing the terms offcitd 
to foreign investors closer in line with cur¬ 
rent practices elsewhere in the world. On 
'Ihx Reform*, the basic philosophy of 
tnoderaie rates, broad tax base and fewer 
exemptions is reiterated, and progress on 
the implementation of the Oidliah com¬ 
mission report recounted. On 'Financial 
Sector Reforms*, the Naraamham com* 
fflittee*! views are endorsed and the secu¬ 
rities scam aald to reveal the weaknesses 
of the banking sector which is identiricd 
4t being *'over*regalated and under* 
governed**. Lack of iraaspareoi accoun¬ 
ting, multiple regulated interest rates and 
4 deterkmiing asseii base are identified 
41 the main illi of the banking tyuem. TIk 


counting and capital ideqtmcy norms for 
banks, reduetioo in the SLR and higher 
interest on govenmeiu's market borrow* 
ings. provisions for rccapnaKsing the 
public sector banks including both dimet 
government ftnaoce and permission to 
these banks to issue new equity in capital 
markets, removal of restrictroni on the 
growth of privmc sector banks, and moves 
towards deragulaiion of interest cates 
along with a strcngthemni of the RBI's 
supervisory syatem. In the case of capital 
ntarkeis, tho purpose of reform is iden* 
lined as a move awey from direct govern* 
ment comrol owr volume and pricing of 
iHUfs to a more market based system sub¬ 
ject to closer legiMation by an iodependmi 
authority. The abolition of the office of 
Conirolkr of Capital Issues, the setting 
up of the Securities and Exchange Board 
of India (S£tt). and the decision to allow 
private sector mutual funds and foreign 
institutional investors subject to $E8l 
regulations are the main achievements 
claimed. As for 'Rublic Sector Reforms*, 
the purpose of reforms is defined as in¬ 
creasing the efHoency o( public sector 
units (PSUs) and to stop all budgetary 
provision to such units whether to cover 
btscs or to finance expansion. This sec¬ 
tion it, however, rather short on achiot* 
mentf elained. these being the amend¬ 
ment of the Skk Indusirid Companies 
Act to bring PSUs within the jurisdiction 
of the Board for Industrial and Financial 
Recoottrucrion (MFR). sale of public sec¬ 
tor equtiy. aad intent to allow PSUs 
greater fMbikty m pricing and equity 
issue 

The notice^le features of ihh list of 
'itructunU reforms*, and of the rationale 
given for them. are. first, that they con¬ 
stitute a rather nxed bag seWcied on the 
basis of what the government obviously 
considers to be its *$ucccsses*; secondly, 
that assertions dominate over ariumeni 
on the desirabilHy of the various 'reforms*; 
and, third, that there is a remarkable 
degree of dogmaiisin so that there is never 
any hint of complexity at all about any 
of the assertions made Thua on (he issue 
of selectivity for esampk, the entire 
discusskHi of the fiscal dcfidi is devoid 
of any distinction between components, 
the revenue defiat and public investment 
(which by now is familiar even to most 
laymen), presumably to hide (he fact (hat 
there has yet been no cut in admlnistntrve 
waste and that the axe has fallen hardest 
on public investcneni. The section on in¬ 
dustrial policy makes no mention at all of 
the content ious area of indusirSal mil. or 
of industrial restructuring, allhough (his 
is clorty crucial. The section on trade and 
ochangeraie policy makes out that (here 
was a pUnned sequence in the move from 
Eximscrips ihiou^ 'pvtial comtntbliHy' 
10 the present eombinaiiOAof an unified 


whereas in fact the fim stage la cMs ae- 
quence was dearly a detour because the 
present regime is nothing but the pre¬ 
reform regime with a much wider Ibi of 
goods on OGL. And the inclusion under 
puUic sector reform of (he sale of public 
sector equity lo bobier the budget is dear¬ 
ly a nott segyify' resorted to only because 
there is nothing positive to write about on 
(he matter. 

As 10 the validity of irgumenu advwK- 
ad. the substantial issues regarding Ihe 
logk of 'reforms* arc conadered below 
w hi le discussing (he agenda for the future 
It is sufTideiK to note here that, just as 
the liH of reforms is drawn up so as to 
show up 'successes* even where there are 
none, the arguments advanced are not 
panicutarly sophiMicaied but do hare ihai 
ring of plausituliiy which sounds good 
from the pulpit. Clearly, the whole pur¬ 
pose of the exerdsc is prapagandiii: lo 
argue that things have gone according to, 
plan so far and. with short-run Habilisa- 
lion achieved, the gorernmeni must con¬ 
centrate 'boldly* on a progremme of 
‘siructural adjustment' bared on these and 
further 'reforms* which need lo be com¬ 
pleted ‘'in the shorteu possible time*'. 

The main point which needs lo be taken 
up therefore is Ihe extent to which iWngi 
have really gone according to plan and 
Mabilisaiion achieved. This a a miner not 
just about em pirical facts but also about 
conceptual issuesretutlingboch ihe goals 
of policy and the meaning of *sabUiiation'. 
When the government took ofTiee and 
decided to go for the IMF ‘stand-by* ar- 
raAgemeot the argument put forward 
repeatedly was that there was * 1011011111 %^ 
and that the loan was being taken to avoid 
default and restore International confi- 
denen Tlus confiderKe had been weakened 
by the rapid growth of international in¬ 
debtedness during the 1980i and was bat¬ 
tered by the combiited fiU-out of the Gulf 
war and the domestic political instability 
which followed the upper caste reaction 
to V P Singh's Mandal decision. Ai least 
implicitly, the hope was that the ‘sund-by' 
arrengemem would achieve two objecihes. 
First, that this would stgnal to other credi- 
lors the IMFs confidence in Ihe Iridian 
economy and so help 10 restore India's in¬ 
ternational credit rating. Second, (hit. by 
helpirig to build up shon-rerm reserves, 
(his would buy time to put into place an 
adjustment policy which would correct, 
without causing undue recession, the un¬ 
sustainable imbalances in the external 
balance of payments and on (he revenue 
account of the luvcrninent':^ budget that 
had been bequeathed by previous Con¬ 
gress administrations. This was the bash 
of the fairly broad consensus whidi seems 
to have been reached at that time, and a 
is important to note that the criila of 
government policy were In fact tl Ihe 
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(orefrMi pointini oui (be need to coned 
ihese unsiutiin^tle imbilences. Their 
main point of cntKwnwesdwThelMF* 
Worid Bank packace was rtatly *no alter* 
native* because it would not only not cor¬ 
rect these imbalances but push the conn* 
try into a trateciory from where it would 
be sucked into a vortex ret)uiring further 
loans with even stiffer conditionalilies. 

The very fact that (Ke government now 
has really no alternative but to approach 
the IMF for an EFT package, complete 
with the Enhanced Structural Miustment 
Fbciliiy (ESAF) loan whkh attracts the 
maiimel )oin( ttibrld Benk-IMF condi* 
tionality and monitoring, has vindicated 
(he critics* fears, and easts doubts on the 
government's claims of having achieved 
stability. Of course, it may be argued, 
quoting sections of earlier memoranda 
from the government to (he IMF, (hat the 
government's game plan all along was to 
take recourse to ihew extended facilities. 
But. although there are urtdoubtedly 
elements in government who have always 
relished (he idea of such Bank'Fund im* 
posed discipline, this wouki be a some* 
what disingenuous deferftce. As late as 
April (his year the finance miniitcr had 
himself indkaicd that (here were no plans 
to seek these extended credits. 

St is true (hat such statements too 
should net be taken at face value because 
(he finance minister, like hn critics, must 
have been awam all along that taking the 
siand'by loan itself impliad a high pro* 
babiUty of having to go the whole course, 
and because it is rumomd that the 
bravado earlier this year wm caused by e 
departmental bloomer regarding the 
foreign exchange situatiOA. However. It 
should also be obvious that the apccta* 
tkm in government was clearly that if 
tecoufse to EFF became unavoidable this 
could be obtained while conceding con* 
diiionaJities much less onerous rhan (hose 
which appear to be likely to be conceded 
now. TIk real problem, which should be 
obvious to ill once Minken are removed, 
has surely been that the policies of the 
past two years have faiM precisely in 
those respects which raaitered most from 
(he point of view of providing the coun* 
try with the leeway to consider ahemativts 
other than rigid adherence (O the Bank- 
Fund agenda. 

First, dapiie the discussion paper’s 
claim that 'Teforms in the trade and 
payments regime have encouraged ex¬ 
ports*’. (he fact remains that in dollar 
terms exports in 1992*9} were not ugni- 
rreanfly (only arouivd I per cent) higher 
than what th^ were two years previously. 
Calculations by both govermnent and in* 
dependent analysts in 1991 had shown 
that an esport growth of around 15 per 
cent per annum was required to avoid 
another payments crisis in i99i-95 when 
the scheduled repaymem of the stand*by 




toan bagtaa. Exports ai the end of ksi 
floancial year were at leasi 20 per cem 
below incse projected rcquiiememL And. 
despite imports continuing to be below 
1990*91 levels in nominal dollars, the ratio 
of the otcmal current account deOai to 
GDP in 1992*9} was rto lower than the 
Sixth Plan (l9gS-9D7 average, whidi alinofl 
all analysts agree wu profligaie. Consc* 
quently, there has been a worsening of 
every indicator of the country's external 
debt situation. And the projected pay* 
mcMS hump begmung 1994*95 is now un* 
bridgeable wuhoui recoune to ‘eiccpiionaJ 
financing* from abroad, unless of courv 
(her* b vHllingrtess to toteratc an even 
greater import coiqpieuion rhan the one 
which needed to be resorted to in 1991 

Secondly, despne the government's loud 
and setf-congraiulatory claims of success 
in (he reduction of the fisal deficit, the 
teci temains that, asa percentage of GDP. 
the revenue deficii of the eoiiral govern* 
mem in both 1991*92 and 1992*93 was rto 
bwer than the high and umustamable 
Sixth Plan average. Whatever reduction 
which has been achiMd in the fiscal 
deficit has come abcMJi as a resuh of cuts 
in (he government's capHal expenditures 
and on productive subsidies on exports 
and feniliicrs, and as a result of its 
disinvestment in the equity of public sec* 
tor enterprises. Moreover, sirsce the latter 
has not been used to reduce public debt 
there has been no permanent reduction In 
the future profile of interest obligations, 
and. since cuts in puNic irtvesimcnt have 
the largest muhrpl^ effect (because of its 
complementary relation with private cor¬ 
porate investment), the recessionary con* 
sequences have been needlessly large. In* 
dustnal production in 1992*9} was barely 
i per cent up on what k was in t990*9l. 
with manufacturing fahag much worse, 
so (hat cunently output b at least 16 per 
cent bekrw projeciiofts uang the pre- 
leform trend. according to the latest 
CSO estimates, private invsiment in (he 
economy fell by 16 per cent in real terms 
in 1991-92. and. (hough later official 
estimates art as yet unMilable. the 
available data on the production and im¬ 
port of capital goods suggests that it is 
unlikely to have recovered fuDy in 1992*9}. 
Moreover, the Utest NCAER survey of 
business confidence continues to show 
poor investment expectations in 1993-94. 
so Ihat the crucial and much heralded 
supply response from the domestk private 
sector to the more liberalised industrial 
ctimare b simply oot yet in ^idence. In 
this coMext. (hr compUcency the discus 
sioci paper expresses about the 'achieve¬ 
ment of fiscal consolidation’, brought 
about through cuts in public investment 
wNch presages serious infrastructural 
ihonages in the short to medium run. is 
rather inexplicable, to say the least. 

Third, and most importantly, despite all 


the conceuiofls made and dmpfn the 
g ov e rnm e nt kowtowing aftnosi hoHdfiai* 
ingly to foreign bankers and tftvetiori» 
India's iftiematiOAal credit rating hat not 
improved even an iou from the depths lo 
which it had sunk in 1991. Alio, high ap¬ 
proval figures notwithstanding* the 
gmerruneni’s *oper) door* poBcba hine so 
far been unable to bring about any mark* 
ed upturn in the actual quantum of 
foreign investment inftowi As a rcMlt it 
remains as screrely dependent on (he 
munificence of aid donori to finance the 
looming external payments gap as it was 
in 1991. This disappointing ttaie of affairs 
may or may not come as a surprise to of* 
ficial analysts, but it certainly vindkates 
the criitci who hid continuously pointed 
oui that, whaler the media hype to the 
contrary, foreign creditors and investors 
are more interested in results than In 
reforms per se. The aperienee everywhere 
in the world has been that credit rating 
agencies look much more closely at poli* 
tkal factors and into the economic bot* 
tom line (i e. at debt indicators and npon 
end savings/investment performance) 
than at mere 'success' in meeting formal 
IMF ccmdiitonalities; and it is also wHl 
known that foreign investment typically 
follows a boom, and rarely causes it. The 
failure here reflects (he fact that the 
government, as shown by its own list of 
bchioremenis’ in the discussion paper, 
seems to have put much more stress on 
obediently following the liberalisers' 
handbook than on evaluating and respon* 
ding to the rewlting outcomes In the per* 
formanct of the real economy. Moreover, 
the political lituaiion continues to be less 
thin satisfactory for foreign creditors and 
mvestore. mainly because the govern* 
meni's attempts io cosy up with the BJP 
on the reforms have clearly boomeranged 
after Ayodhya. despite the subsequent 
display of pusillanimity th« it has pur up 
in onkr to minimise the damage. 

Of course, it remains true that llw 
Indian ecortomy has shown remarkable 
resilience Most important among (he 
positive outcomes of the last two years has 
been the performance of agriculture 
whose output in 1992^93 was 3 per cent 
above that in 1990*91. itsdf a rec^ year, 
and indkaiions are ihat it may grow by 
a further 3 per cent in the current year. 
Linked closely to (his is (he downturn in 
the rate of inflation, which is attributable 
almost entirely to a sharp reduction in the 
inflation rate for agricultural goods and 
agro*based manufactures. To (he extent 
ihftt thesa good hxrv«$($ a conse¬ 
quence of good monsoons rather than the 
fruits of good government policy, (he 
lower infUifton rate is also largely a result 
of benign divine intervention riiher than 
an outcome of successful iiablHsaiion 
policy. However, the experience of 1991 
shows ihai in nation «^d have been 
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^ i»'<ffmanBf is ^ 
lohmly centci in idemifyini « m im* 
porUBt nMkant factor observed 
MaWNiy of the noininal ochante me of 
(he nptt nnee it was allowed lo Ooat. 

Clearly; earlier fears of an innatwiv 
dc««hiailon*inflaiion spin). Apressed for 
eninple in ibii column, have lo far teen 
proved wronp, fiven (he combination of 
harvests, the support of aid dortors, 
and the continuing deHatNAary sunce in 
fiscal and monetary policy. The positive 
imtriication of this is that the Indian 
e c onomy, which has hiporically aperv 
enced much tower inflation rates than 
Latin America, may be less vulner^le iiv 
irinskally to potential capital flight and 
dollaniation. But. equally, H is important 
to remember why inflation in India has 
historically been damped hiirly qukkiy. 
Oneieason for this is the very low degree 
of wage indexation in the large unorganis* 
ed seaor and the fact that the main ob> 
jeciive of India's inlernatKinaJ trade p olicy 
with regard to agricultural commodities 
has so far been to maintain domcsric price 
itability. through restricted eiporis and 
counuT'InfUdonary tesort to imports and 
domestic buffer Hock management. As a 
result, falling real incomes of the poor 
have cushioned inflation in the shon-run. 
and long*run inflation has been mode¬ 
rated by matchup supply to demand within 
a fairly narrow range of domestic relative 
prices wiihoui much regard for world 
price relatives. Another faiure of the 
Indian economy has been a financial 
sector which has so far not only been in¬ 
sulated from the foreign sector but has 
also not been allowed to offer any hedge 
against inflation. Consequently, inflation 
has invariably led to a itabi Using redlMri> 
butiofl of income from creditors to deb* 
ton, allowing hikes in interest rates on new 
loans to be effective in choking off 
maigfnal demand. Both these PKchaiusms 
were prominently in evidence recently and 
mutf, along with the more imponani facts 
of good harvau. rebniwe genero si ty of aid 
donors and the needlessly large deflation, 
have helped to moderate inflation and in- 
flatioMry o^ectations. Howevtr. since 
the 'itfbiins'stiD to come envisage maior 
changes In both these areas and since it 
would be fooBiaidy to bd on a furlher rvn 
of good monsoons, one cannoc as yvi rule 
cut the possibibty of an innalonary spiral 
appearing wit h aco a moderate restora¬ 
tion of growth, particularly since further 
import Kbrnlistlion is a k^ aspect of the 
future refonn agenda. 

Thus, in complete contrast to the main 
presumption of the discussion paper, (hat 
stabilisation has been achieved and that 
the path is now clear for long-run 'struc¬ 
tural ad|usimeni', the conclusiOA must be 
that the poBcfei so Car hare at bcsl landed 
ihe tcoftomy into a precarious steady state 
where inflation has been modenicd at the 


Ml IhCB. contmoailon of the pram hi 
situatioo depends crhknfy on the fickle 
generosity of the rain gods and of aid 
donors. Tha may indeed be argued to be 
preferable to the crisis situaiion chai 
prevailed wbm the pitunt go vtntmeiu 
look offwa But it would be irttsponuMy 
premature to assume either that maertv 
economic and poliiical conditions hare 
improved so much that a recurr e nc e of 
ih« iituation is now impossible, or that 
the private sector has responded so well 
to hberahsaiion that it is now possible to 
proceed vigorously with further with¬ 
drawal of the uue without risking long- 
run stagnation. Unfortunately, despite 
containing many measures which shMid 
be acceptable broadly, the discussion 
paper's agenda for the next three yean 
seems to make prccaely these a ssu mptio ns 

FufiPtk 'KeiotM* Agenim 

This agenda has three broad thrusts: to 
liberalise foreign trade lincksding in agri¬ 
culture and consumer goodil somewhat 
more rapidly than cnvisa^d earlier; to 
eoniinue with the withdrawal of subsidies 
and of state involremeni in industry and 
rinancc, while increasing inrestment in 
infrastructure and agnculiure; and to 
lernore perceived bamere lo private mren- 
mcni. both domestic and foreign. These 
essentially Aicro-economk measures are 
soughr to be aceompfcshed while meeting 
two macToreconomic targets by 1996-97: 
the reductioA of Ihe Alemal current ac¬ 
count deficit from 12 per cem of CDP 
m 1992*93 to less than I per cent, and (he 
reduction of ihc fiscal deficit of the cen¬ 
tral and state govemmeiNi together from 
about 7 cent of CDP in ]99)-94 to 5 
per cent, imolvmg a cut In the centre's 
fiscal deficii from 3.7 per cem of GDP in 
1992-93 to about 3 per cent. The suted 
objective of the reform agenda u to "put 
(he economy on a sustainable path of 6 
to 7 per cent growth**. 

Codsidcring (he macro-ecosonsk 
numbers to begin with, arreral important 
but unstated irapbcMions need to be 
noted. TirtUy. giren that imtrcM pm^nents 
are bound to rise, the deficii largets. both 
on the Ateraal and fiscal accounts, imp¬ 
ly much larger adjustments in the relrrani 
primary deficit. In taei the proposed 
numben (Ihc central goremocM fiscal 
deficit to reach 3 per cent of GDP by 
1996-77. the overall cemre and stale 
deficit lo rcadi 5 per cent of GDP and (he 
BOP current account deficit to rcadi 1 p9 
cent of GDP by 1996-97) imply pnmary 
Oifptym in fiscal aad current Acouni 
balances. On the fiscal froet. iMs task is 
even more formidabfe than 9pcan at firei 
glanca, since the previous cuts in ovtiaH 
fiscal deficii have come about ihreugh 
cutting capital Apeoditurt and using ifr 
come fiom disinresimem of puMk leetoi 


Ada^riaaaggrereaia The fetter haidoa I 
irlbatcd tO Ihe decline ia fiscal deficii by 
aioundO.S perccmofGDP per year, bta 
(hti deady cannot be sustained. Further 
to achieve pnmary surplus, (he rvwnue 
deficit of (he government, which has lO 
far remained large, has lo be turned 
around and made positive, even if capital 
Apendhurecan be brought down (o cero. 
This imphes a miKh more seriotts belt- 
tightening exercise than the governrnetg 
has yet suggested it is capable of- In turn, 
the balance of paymenti targets asiume 
a greater adjusimeni than is tnunediaiely 
obvious. Elsewhere in the document, the 
assumption is made of $2 billion caplial 
inflow by 1996-97. Since that mutt have 
hs eoumerpari In (he currmt account, it 
means ihai'in the event of apiul inflow 
being less than this amount, the Aternal 
adjustmetM required of the domestk lec- 
lor would be even greater that is Mggesed 
by the figure of I per cem of CDP, and 
eueniiatty impba a surplus of the Aportt 
of goods and services over imports. 

Secondly, the sevtiofi on Ihx Befornu' 
makes abundantly clear that these large 
defiett reductioru are lo be aceompliihed 
while halving the arertge impori larifT 
rate and cut ting the rate of corporate tax- 
Mion. Akhoug h this section also envisago 
some welcome steps towards increasing 
Ihe tax bare, through removal of Aemp- 
lions and belter compliancy it is more or 
less certain that ihe net result will be a fhl 
in the pioportion of GDP thai is collected 
m the form of import uriffs and direct 
taxes. The burden of adjusting the fiscal 
deficit would therefore fall either on the 
Apendiiure side or rnvolig'mcreascs in in- 
direci taxes and mcreasirtg iner charges on 
government supplied go^s and services. 
Of these, ihe scetKm on 'Fisal Consohda- 
lion*, in ke^ng with the Aperience so far. 
IS relatively quiet about cutting wasieful 
ApcndNure in gove r nment proper but ek^ 
quent on the need to reduce subsidies and 
increase user charges. 

Many of (he subMy cuts actually prcK 
posed, eg. on irrigation, electricity and 
higher education, are uftAceptionable in 
principle but will in practice involve com- 
plicaied issues requiring much more 
careful thought and open diKussion than 
hu been evident so far. for example in the 
manner in which the feniliser subsidy was 
cut or PSU diares disinvested. In addition 
to the need to avoid sheer incompetence 
in design, considerable political skill wtH 
be required to implement these cuts, all 
of which will have lo Involve Ihe states and 
wilt also imply major changes in the 
distribution of incomes and resources 
aemss states and sectors. And it is almost 
certain that any attempt by the centre to 
force the pace by unilaterally cutting plan 
transfers to nates will boomerang p^iti- 
catty, abomng both the Tiscal and efficien¬ 
cy objcciivcs of these cuts. Indeed, since 
m the long run the efficiency gains from 
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(he UiUMdiue MibAdy vnouau iMrv k $ 
CMC for betinAhti by tcplicini wfasidis 
with diicct income transfers, but fben the 
immcdiite fiscal ad|usiincni would ha^ 
to be done differently. 

In addition to the problem of (he feasi* 
bility Of achieving the fiscal and current 
account targets specified, there it ihe issue 
of stability and sustainability of Ihese in 
d>e broader macroeconomic conieti. and 
especially in terms of (he eiternal sector. 
Here the anticipated re^nse in terms of 
vastly improved oport performance is ab¬ 
solutely crucial, not only for achieving 
balance of payments targets, but for en* 
suring tome degree of staMity and output 
growth. The projected policy for the ei* 
temal sector involves iwo main dements: i 
an Increasing concentration on agrtcul* 
tumi exports and liberalisation of con* 
sumer goods imports, both of which are 
potentially destabilising. The first may 
raise donicsiic prices of mported com* 
modities and thus have inflationary im* 
pteaiions, wh lie the second is bhely to put 
further pressure on the balance of pay¬ 
ments. Despite this, however, clearly the 
government must now take some dccisiofl 
regarding the freeing of consumer ^bods 
imports, qulie apart from World Bank 
pressure, for the current situation whKh 
encourafo imewment fkiws into these 
coiiwmcr goods production while allow¬ 
ing freedom in die inpori of ctpiiaJ and 
components for such production is ob* 
viously unsatisfactory. The pity d that if 
(he gmernmcni had made Ns prhnary goal 
(he reduction of Nas againg exports and 
not reduflion ofprotcciion in general, and 
peneveted with the Esimscrip scheme ei* 
tending this to consumer goods, the 
duigers of both too high an effective pro* 
(cction in this seaor and the possibility 
of a sudden impon surge could have been 
'avoided with less unceruinty than cxisis 
new. 

The section on *Flranda] Sector Reform' 
contains very IHtlethat is new. essentially 
repeating the usual arguments about the 
n^ 10 flee interest rtues and allow greaser 
freedom for the operation of private 
financial imtituiions, which is also seen 
to email reductions in the Statutory 
Liquidity ftatio of banks lo 25 per cent 
and the Cash Resenv Ratio to 10 per cent 
The explicit aim of the strategy. **(0 make 
a wide choice of instnimenls accessible to 
the public and to producers* b one which 
completely ignores the possbile fallout in 
terms of greater financial instability, as 
well as the implications of the removal of 
(he cushion against inflation which was 
provided by the existing fiiwncial ar- 
nngemetus which did not really aSow for 
index-linking of financial returns. The one 
heartening change from earlier statements 
on financial reform (including the 


fHnmmirn CBMiriir reporcy k tm, 
aaide Ami a Mher meek propoaal for 
^careful target lag of coneesmnal kndlrtg 
10 the ndly needy^ there k no talk of fur¬ 
ther cutting priority seaor hading. If iha 
reflects a greater undmiaixing of Itvdian 
econotnic reality on the pan of (he flnance 
minbirxthen hiafnily tobengteomad. 

As observers of the presem govern* 
mem's ecotwmk strategy have by now 
come to expect, there is hardly any subs¬ 
tantive corueM to the Titdu si rial Midcs’ 
diKutscd hera, other than the general 
point about deregulation of the licensing 
system arvd the urge to cbK down as 
many loss-making units aa possible, both 
in (he public aivd private sectors. The 
dbcussion of out policy k guarded and 
muted, ahhoufh some irferences are 
made to the need to revirw the livdusirial 
Disputes Act. the 'rigid rules' inhibiting 
flexibility of the labour market aivd 
policies with regard to fhe use of urban 
and designated industrial land. The 
notable feature of this sechcm. however, 
b not these stray references which are in 
keeping with the general 'free' market 
orientation, but the total absence of any 
real strategy for industrial restructuring. 
Indeed, this section would not pass as a 
viable statement of industrial policy 
anywhere else in the world, since there b 
no consideration of the daiicd pattern of 
future industrial growth and the conse¬ 
quent linkages or any diKuis«on of the 
related issues of te^nology and skip 
development. A further cause for c on ca rn 
relates to (be kind of signab thu entire 
sends so private industrial and 
other eatreprtneuri. in lerms of craaung 
industrial ^ophne and an orieotatKM 
lowaids productive iavpiiineni. There is 
nothing in this entire document thnt sug¬ 
gests that there wiO be dear incentives for 
such motivated entiepreneurship rather 
than for sheer ncquiiilivencss of the 'get 
rich quick' variety (hat has so far acexm- 
pamed (he libcrmlisaiion measures. 

For agricuhure. one nouble feature of 
the dbcussioo paper b the rediscovery of 
the importance of land reforms and 
changes in tenancy regiiuea Thb marks 
a maior change front earber papers of thb 
governmeni in which such condderaiions 
were brushed aside as unrealistic and 
harking back to some (infuAlled socialist 
dream, and can only be welcomed as one 
more indkaiion of (he (possible) coming 
of age of (he finance ministry. As far as 
pubbe expendituie for the rural sector b 
cOTKcmed. the paper argues that the aim 
should be to shift from Mibsidics Co io- 

frastruciural inveumenc in fact, the naal 
ivfO sections arc focused on the need lo 
provide bnter infrasiniciurr especially for 
agriculture and for exports generally 

Indeed, infrasiruauit enveatment u the 
crux 00 which will depend the fruiiionor 


tliMdiedocumam Igyioot. 
risen] targets, the ra^ Import hbenttu* 
(km. and the tardiness so for of the private 
sector, it miA^t also (urn out to be (he 
Achilles* heel of the entire agenda. The 
discussion pv^ shows awareneu of the 
fiscal problerm ahead and suggests solu* 
lions in (he feam of both privatisation and 
more realistic pricing by public sector con* 
cerns, but ihe problems may turn out to 
be much more hairy. For a start, it ii not 
clear ihai ibe political problems involved 
in getting states to get on with subsidy 
reduction wiD be solved in (he time 
available, given (he gestation lags involv* 
ed. And, secondly, it is not clear that the 
private seaor will enter into these areas 
wHhoui the sort of ca$i*iroA profa guaran* 
ices now being demanded by potential 
foreign invcsiors in (he power sector com* 
pared to whkh ihe inefficiency of (he 
much berated retention price scheme cur¬ 
rently existing in (he fertiliser sector b 
small change. The jump start necessary in 
(his area can only come from direa public 
invesimenl. and finding the funds and 
avoiding the possibility ol adverse BOP 
effects should be the govanmeni's prime 
coocefli. 

, Finally, ah hough the discussion paper 
b eloquent about human development 
while setting out the goals of reform, it 
devotes little space to spelling out its 
programme. The only concrete things 
menikmed are that priorities must shifi 
fn>m higher to primary education and 
from curative to preventive health care, 
and ihai JRY, IRPP and PDS must be 
bater targeted towardi (he poor. All of 
thb implies real locations, not additions, 
to the commiimeni to human develotv 
mem and poverty alleviation. And It m^ 
safely be assum^ (hat when the nscal 
squMse suns to bite, even (he pretence of 
mainuining overall spending in these 
social sectors will be among the first to 
be given up. After all. If Rs 1 ctore can 
be provided to each MP oti of the rural 
development budget before a no-confl* 
dence motion, even more worthy use of 
such funds can surety be i houghi up by 
those who would gKe everything to main¬ 
tain the polikal menwncum oftheiefbrms 
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RANDOM REFLECTIONS 


^Structural Adjustment' and Education 

Arun Ghuah 


The damage struciunt adjustment is doing becomes evident from 
the government's policies on education. 


SINCE JuJy 1991, Indit^under the 
(uiclaic Of (he Work! Bank tnO the 
IMF—hu embarked on a policy of *uriK- 
mral adjustment*. The purpose of *struc* 
tural adjustment' is to make for such 
chanies In the production structure as 
would make India ‘compel itive* in inter¬ 
national markets. In order 10 make India 
compeihive, sbuciural adjustment policio 
arc attuned lo the 'globalisation' of the 
Indian economy, so thai the Indian pro¬ 
duction systsn—as well as the foreiin 
trade of India—are fully in tune with in* 
ternational demand and supply. Also, in 
I he process, and i n an effort to make space 
for private m ilia live and enterprise, the 
focus is on ihe reduction of fovernment 
revenues as well ai of |overnmcnt 
expenditure. 

How misplaced this policy is becomes 
evident from the present $o*etnmeni*s 
policy on education. A^ain, the World 
Bank—and a lot of misguided neoclas* 
steal economists advising it—are wholly 
in favour of privansing education. Ap¬ 
parently. anyth inf connected with govern* 
ment is by definiiion 'inelTicicnr; the 
'market system' n ex hypothtsi more 
efficient. 

Let us pause for a mommi, and go 
back to an economist who is regarded (by 
all neoclassiciJ economists) as one who 
advanced the subject greatly, and who 
ruled as a colossus in the domain of 
economic theory for nearly 40 years. 
Alfred Marshall, whose textbook con* 
sihuied the core of economic theory umil 
about the beginning of the second world 
war—and certainly until 19M. when 
heynes* Genent Theor/ of Empfoynent, 
Inttrtsi end Money appeared—has this to 
say; “Capital consists in a great part of 
knowledge... Knowtedge is the most 
powerful engine of production... The 
dlsiinction between public and privale 
propeny in knowledge and organisation 
Is of great and growing importance; io 
some respects of more importance than 
that between public and private property 
in material things.. t^maptes ^ 
&onom/a. ith edn. \9VX Macmillan. 
loodoo. 1947; pp l3S-m 


Note the iwo poims made by Marshall; 
tijthat “knowledge is the mosi powerful 
engine of production**; and |2) that “the 
distinction between public and pH vale 
property in knowledge is . . ,of more inv 
poriance than that between pubbe and 
piivate property in material ihings.. 

It» difTkuk to imagioe ihai the rmancr 
minister of India, an erudite cconomisi — 
a one-time Adam Smith pnre winner in 
economics at the Univerdty of Cam* 
bridge—has nor read Marshall. At any 
rate, he may be expecied to have read 
W Arthur Lewis, and more recently 
Theodore Schulte, both of whom have 
emphasised the importance of education 
m the process of development. But Mar* 
shall's pointed remirsder. as fat back as 
1920. about the distirwimn b e tw ee n public 
and private property in knowledge is get* 
ling to be increasingly more relevant by 
Ihe day. both in terms of who dispenses 
education, and who bolds the monopoly 
of knowledge in regard to technical pro* 
gress. One would need a sepante essay on 
the Dunkel propoaaU to indude Iniellec* 
lull Properly Bights as an issue for 
surveillance by the refofroed GATT, and 
we may merely note this importaai point, 
and ddve into the pr^lem of who is best 
fitted to dispense education and provide 
for the dissenination of kmwiedge and 
tedinicaJ skills. 

NOk it is not either Lack of undersian* 
ding of the issues facing the country or 
his lack of faith in educaiicn as the most 
imponani factor in devekpmeni which 
prevents the fiiunce mitustv from pursu¬ 
ing poUdes wIkA may help to develop the 
people of India, through ter dissanina* 
tton by public authorhies of education 
and skills. After all. the finance minister 
was himself a professor of economics at 
the Unhtrsity of Delhi before he joined 
the ftnemneni in the early 70s; and he 
hinsetf (corabig from a lelaiiwty poor 
family in rural Punjab by his men admis* 
lion) owes his meteoric rise to his educa* 
lion. No» perhaps the coiDpulaiom he 
e ls ewh e re ; ie is darly no lon^ in charge 
of economic pohcy'ffiaJuag; he hm to do 
as he it loM Uk by a btinch of 'uneducai- 


ed* degrte*hoJdefs occupying important 
positions in the World ^n k. Or. maybe 
those gentlemen know whai they are 
recommending; they am just not intmied 
in seeing India develop. 

There are two facets to education 
policy. There is on the one side the pro¬ 
blem of universal primary education and 
better (and more widespread) vocaiional 
education. Secondly, there is the problem 
of higher education, which has to cope 
with rapid developments in science and 
technology around the world. There h 
also the ocher basic issue; should educa* 
lion be publicly funded or privaiely 
organised and privately marketed, same 
as any commodity? 

Vrie obviously would not succeed in 
‘globalising* the Indian economy without 
creating a domestic base of industrial 
growth based on a high level of scientific 
and lechnoloficil skilh. In the absence of 
such develo^nent, ihe 'globaJiuiion' of 
our production structure istanumoum lo 
accepting that India should remain a 
bKkward locsciy. producing (and expor* 
ling) only primary products, and depen* 
dent on imports for all sophisticaKd 
manufactured goods. Curicney devalua¬ 
tion never has and never wit hHp the pro¬ 
cess of industrialisation. The structural 
change we need is by way of developing 
the people of this country. 

Let us quickly get the problem of 
universal primary education out of Ihe 
way. Primary education is essentially the 
responsibility of the state governments 
But in India, the founding fathers of the 
Constitution gave all the Haibk sources 
of revenue lo the centre; they also devis* 
ed the mechanism of a quinquennial 
Finance Commission to ordain the 
devolution of Hnances from the centre to 
the slates, so that the latter could 
discharge their constitutional respon* 
sibiliiies for the development of educa¬ 
tion, health, etc Unfortunately, over the 
years, the inroads of central planning have 
changed the scenario dramatically. Only 
a small part of central revenues today 
devolves to the states under the formula 
^rolvcd by the Rnance CoramUsioni 
mucb iJw grtticr pan of funds is devolv¬ 
ed et (he behest of the Planning Commis* 
alon, and close lo a third of the total 
deviation of funds is through centrally 
sponsored schemes. So ihe states really 
dance to the tune played by the centre; and 
that goes not only for primary education 
but also primary health, eipendiiure for 
igricuhural improvements, and all oiho 


MS UAdo ihc CoBStiiinioa, m 

tb« retpofliibiiiiy of the tiaie 
•MnuBcocs. 

Whtt abM Nther cduoiM)? Weil, ihe 
coiifiiry it fKiflf e criss, md all town* 
meoi apcndkurei mui be OIL Of counc. 
«e RHHi iaotase tbe outlay on the police; 
law and oider' mutt be enforced. 
muu alto taa (he fich ku; for, in tern 
of WmU Beak plulQ•eplh^ we Buo oeaie 
moie space for privaie initiative 

The retuh: (he cemnJ iranu <evtn to 
the central univeniiiet) have bttn m 
dmsiically: And tince uai^eniiy en^foycn 
must be paid hifhff deamm attOMum— 
at gfinied by Ibe centre lo ttt own 
pa ^ oy m , in (ermt of the RMirtb Pty 
Commiitiofl recommeiuUlioat—and 
since the total grants to uniwnitiet have 
been froeen. the rmnomy to be cflecwd 
hiu libratict, idcnce laboncoriet and 
similar faciliiict. ui take a look at the 
DeUii Univenliy Library. The t\%um 
in the aceonponyiiif table ipeak for 
ibcmselves. 

OfcDunaone reuM nou that the Itman 
Ihta Library hat, of lata, ben fortunate. 
First, in 1991, throu^ the efforts of some 
senior bureaucrait. donatiom nere col* 
keted from businesiiiien for the lUtan 
Ihia Ubrvy. And noi»; in 1991. the 
finance minuter—a onC'iine protasor in 
the Delhi School of teonomics—hw 
inadeaRi5crofC|tiMioihe Raunlhta 
Library (at a capital fund), and another 
lU ) crore prant to the Delhi School of 
CcoAOniKs to tun a new Centre (for 
studict). 

One should not grudge anyone^ good 
foriuon So, good hack 10 the OeM School 
of Eoooonka But whet about the 
pbyMl ickaca? The Bumbei of pumak 
wbicribed to by the science library of 
DcBu Unimaty has come down from 795 
to 195 in a matter of two ycara An ouV 
sidcr cannot ddve into the state of the 
science Itbomtories. Presumably, they 
would be fadng a likewue cut. 


Aad cu the iocviabk mpome: pri- 
mtite education. Thu it «t emy escape 
nuu, bus a route ful of dark holes and 
pstfalli. Let ut hearken bmk to Alfred 
Marshall who was wehemeri in defending 
"coiapeiitiOQ' and privaie enterprite. 
Knowledge it not only the oginc of pro¬ 
duction, a diniACiioa has to be dmwn 
bcium pubhe and private propeny in 
knmvkdgc. From Adam Smith down to 
acodataical ccoftnmisit bhe J«net Meade 
and Theodore Scbulu, all of them 
favoured; (a| public educaiioA. and 

(b| pubbepropenyin know kdgn The lat¬ 
ter. one must mu, is a direct attack on 
the concept of latctkaual Property 
Ki^ut, to dose to the hcvt of reformers 
of the GATT. Bui wc are aot ditcutting 
the Duakd proposah, whidi, in the pre¬ 
sent coniat. focus on the problem 
of hmv to late raasionaiise L6 patent lawt 

So, the ittues are iwo-fcld; Firtt. the 
issue at private versus pukic supply of 
education; and lecondly. if education were 
to be publicly funded—and w^ should 
rcmembc i that even privately ma lehook 
aad eolkget are rinaacially aided by the 
government, even though most of them 
ace of the nature of *moaey-inakiQs in- 
stlcuiiont—how does one raise the 
resources required for pubikly funded 
education? 

The rim issue then it whether public 
or private supply of cducauoo it better. 
Ea cep t for a very few ditia schoc^ out 
of reach of more than 99 per ctm of the 
population, few peop k would question 
the superiority of puMk educational in¬ 
stitutions as compared to private *money' 
making babtiaiont'. Ceruioly, (he un^e^ 
sitm are an puMidy funded. Some coL 
kges. run by private chaniabk iutitu- 
tiom, are reasonably well nm; but of late, 
there is a mushrooming of commercial 
etHerpriscs dispensing higher education, 
set up on the baia of highly concessional 
land and other fadlitics. with heavy 


capUatkm and other foes. Btiica^ they 
are money-spinners for the promoien. 

There ts doubtieu enonnous scope for 
improvement of the quality of education 
dispensed by publicly funded irutUuiiom 
of higher leaming. In panicukr, the state 
of libraries and laboraiorks.in puMk in- 
stitutioat today b depkuafak. There was 
a time when our educational system was 
narrow yet full of idealistic teachers. We 
had men and women of dedkation as ou; 
teachers. Today, many teachers do noi 
leach in their dastioomt; they give private 
tuition to the tame students it home for 
a tepamte (and a high) fee How does one 
change thk? Bui ask any parent; be would 
still prefer a state run university Tor hb 
ward to a privately run institution. Does 
'market preference' of consumeri of 
education hiva any lesson for ui? 

Again, let ut talk only of higher educa¬ 
tion. because primary education in rural 
areas does noi intemt our educational 
entrepreneurs. Before the second world 
war. (he standard tuition feet for univer¬ 
sity cducalion were Rs 12 per month for 
the SA classes, and Rs 15 for MA ckstea 
These continue to be the fees even today; 
when many students come to the univer 
sity in icooien and motor bikes (and some 
even in Maruti can). One could argue in 
favour of free studenishipi and merit 
scholarships for the deserving poor. But 
how does one justify, in 199S. the same 
tuition fees as in 1959? 

A governmeni whkh can implement 
savage polios of economic reform is yet 
unable to mutter the courage to raite tui¬ 
tion fees at the university level. The 
authonttes ako lack ihe courage to revise 
the currkub. The question of instilling 
proper values in our educational system 
just does not arise. We glibly talk of 
privatising ed ucaiion. Education has 
become another commodity to be market' 
ed. bated on demand and supply, avail- 
abk at a prke; for the educatioAtl cn- 
iiepieneurs charge heavy ‘capitation* and 
ocher fees, and generally make money, 
even at they get concessional land and 
ocher faciliiks. But then, making money 
is Ihe motive force behind the capitalistk 
system, is it not? Why com;^in? Self- 
interest rules the country, not is good 
for the long-tenn interest of I he country. 

So, this is I he background. What kind 
of stnicaural adjusimem an we aiiemp- 
ting to introduce into the country In this 
frumework? Uo we not realise that a 
country whkh falls behind in education 
it ako bktiy to become increasingly km 
efTidcM by international standards? Even 
ibe Efficiency criierkm' should warn the 
finance minkier—an educated person— 
againti (hii dengcr. 
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SugaT'Coating for Tougher 
Conditionalities to Come 

gw RwMTcfc Foopdatkw 

The finance n^istry‘s so<alled discussion paper on the economic 
reforms is realty an attempt so prepare the groundfor the far sougher 
cemdirionaUties to which the country is to be subjected as the price for 
the EFF and the ESAF borrawingfromtlte IMF and the loan for 
pnoncidi sector reform from the World Hank. 


mEmiauoy of rumnee hu publUhed wb«i 

ilMUtt'dbcusMMipeper' liikd 'Ikoocmib; 

lUfflTBu: Two Yetn After end (be Teik 
Ahead* oatemibly to atart a debete uei the 
ivucutil adJutneiM prognmoM and maeck 
a conKcuua oa economic policiei w the 
lovemment pre^area to |o lo (be Iniema* 
tioiu] Monetary Food (1MH for an «i tended 
fe»d facility (EFT) loan 

I» ‘DiEM A CHOfCt? 

Before examinini tbe eubataniive iituea 
raiaadbythediacuiaion paper, one i^iempard 
(0 eoquire of tbe finance miniatry wteLber 
any alternative policy path it at all available 
oQce die lovmment c bocnei tbe IMF*» EFT 
and (be World B ank'i alructunl arhuitineni 
route? If, for inetanee, Uie conaeniu* of the 
dooeatic debate were (bat tbe fiacal adjutt- 
meat had beat too eavwe. (hel Itwieceaeionary 
coqditiona in Indian indurrry were altribut* 
able u>ibeal«dte< hammer kind of fiacal and 
mooetny compretiion, that ibe adverae ef* 
fccu of luch c ompf c iaiwi were to be teen 
more in draitic reduction in the growth of 
loduatfial output and eaptoyowai ret bar than 
in in/latioo control, that the private accior in 
India (iocJuduif foreign direct inveatmeot) 
iWMild not be In a poaidon to fiil (be gap 
created by ledueed public expenditure and 
public inveatarant progr an mea in ct*] term* 
fer many yenn tocewte. that (he etructute and 
aixe of the invettmcnl were aigniftcantly 
different fioo tbe nature and cize of public 
ievcebMiH that the jnvate lector would con- 
teoplalB nAdaraJuog foraome yean to come 
and bepce (be reairvcturiag route wooid im* 
pty aooloaaBl waate of peat inveatmentt not 
ia bigger ubJii Oiks the BKEL) but alto 
in dowDatream ancillanee and aaiall-tcak 
uiuti.... Aiauffling that tbia wai tbe consen • 
tua judgesent. would wv bavc ibe optioti of 
retainiog over tbe next three yeara die groat 
daca) defkil at tbe level of 5.7 per cent to 
Mdcb h fell ifl 1992'9^or evee at 4.7 percent 
(0 Mikh k ia piDpoaed to be reduced in 1993' 
94. and of not ladwcing it to 3 per cent by 
199^7, I e. tbe tfaree<)reer pmiod of tbe 
profnaed EPF. It can be cyatenatkally ar* 


guedoe butbtbeoreucal andemiuhcal gtounda 
that a S per cent graaa fiacal dcAcU cf the 
»eniral govemmeni it undoubtedly tueiain- 
able even in (be lnn| lun. that It would be 
bcai'inlTaiionary Would ihia choke be avail* 
ablatu ua once ec»vemfneoi sceka Ibe bFF? 

Ur if tbe eoMceiut ««re that in order to 
avoid a prwaibk cxlcmal debt chak after the 
FFF it over, due iu drattic and preaatuie 
impuri lihcnlitaiKin and groadng debt acr- 
vice ccanmiimentt. w« need to go alow on 
impiirl liberalitMioo. wnuld tbe optioe be 
available lo ut to reintroduce Moe of the 
imprei reatriAknt and lodRide not k> climi- 
r4(e import cuntmltoa concuoMT goodt in 
tbcnenfomyean^Ori/WecDueennia woe 
(hat in tbe financial lectce. tbe mere exiat- 
enee of a large number uf playert in (be 
marka flihe many and dilTereni typea of 
commercial bankildoea ool cneure ooaipe- 
titioe <iT fair play and that, th eie f o i e . aomc 
degree uf aocial regulation mcl vding croM* 
luNidiiaiiooiBBCGtaaary; would it be pot* 
s ible then for the Rfi I to iwicMioduce one cr 
two Btore tlaba of iMeretl ratei for 
depuaiisatwellaslovHnk kodiiiie? .Still 
worae. like ibe NamsimhaAcottJiuueefnr 
the finaiKiel aevtor, bow have R N 
Malhotra ccenm'iiee fee (be inaurmce. Coir* 
sidcring that intunoce butincst ii a gold 
mine and (bat there it ttill a vaat vea of 
loeial inamnee cemainiiig uncovered io In¬ 
dia. would the govcrwDeoilBvetbenptke of 
rejecting ibeMalhoncomaiiuee'trecom- 
ovendaticne if cbeae were to ioelude foreign 
tectcrpartidpalirekialhe inawtfeMcior in 
India? 

Tbe fact it that htviog choaen ibe IMF/ 
World Bank programmes with very high 
tranches of tiructuni adjutimcnt borrow- 
iogt. (be country has been pushed buc a 
situMion edtere It hat little <4ioke ^ 10 
accept the ravcrecroditiinkities aod pcsl^* 
mance criteria imposed by the mullilaiera) 
agencies. What is owre. At IMF/Worfd Bank 
package b a 4 igbi • knh. highly integral one 
and (be country bat not tbe freedom toebooce 
anypanofii Annutttandiageiaapleiithat 
of I be forced dbinveiUMM td PSU e^tict 
during the pail (wnyaan became diere wure 


tbe IMIYWorld Bank c<indilione to be fu)* 
filled, inc I udingihoae on bringing down thi- 
groaafiacaldencit. Weknowfrmtfae furn;< 
secretary (o Ibe depertmcAi of public entci' 
prisca buwbe wai giveoJualtIvoeDkonIhsio 
complete Ibe tale of Rt 2. SOOcrore worth of 
PSU equJtiea. ignoring all national inierettl. 

(be Di^ eonditioa in regard to ibe 
groet fitcal deficit bed to be fulfilled. 

Therefore, ibe call for debate it i ruae by 
(bebureuittr^ioMUtlieiefcmpudkage. If 
it it not I concerted effort by a coterie of 
the bureaucracy, how doee one ex|dam lhat 
all thecominiitees appoinlud by ihe'govcm- 
mcnt'KaraaimbamcoAmitteecn Ibe ftnan* 
cial lytieoi. Raniaraj an copup i ttee on bal • 
wee of payoienu. ChelUab commitiee on tax 
refornt. Rangaraitn conmiltee on 
disinveetnau of PSU boodt and now b all 
probability Malboin commiliee on incur* 
ance-tboub be lingiai ibc tame tong of 
atructural adjuitneot. hberaliiation. 
pnvautatioA aod opeuiog upfor fcfeigfl coO' 
petition veiboui aaingle mecibcrditMotiiig. 

T)M tbe diacueaion paper it a lubtie 
bureaucratic auempc to prepaiw tbe groubd 
for ibe mere tevert condidonaLtiee under (be 
IMF'I CFF and iit 'toft* window, ihn en* 
banced avucftral idiuatmeat f Kility (ES AFX 
and tbe World Bank*! ban fbrfUuiKia] aec- 
(or refomt, it evideni from ibe fact (bat It 
ceotaiAi noebing whicb bat not been artku* 
laind ao far in IMF/Wmld Bank documenu 
on India tbaitbere it not a ihred of evidence 
of any bard bargain a country of India's aba 
say hope lo atrike wiib ibemiiliilateral igen- 
cies in the proposed negotiaiioot' For in* 
Mance, every aspect of tbe flnaacial teeter 
refomitpnpQsed in the dUeuaaion pe» bai 
been alrewly agreed to wilblbe Atiao Devel- 
upoierK Ba^ (ADD) for its financial sector 
toan ((bedetails of wbkb have aireedybeen 
obtained by memben of parliament), Ibo- 
pssive deragulation of interest rates, elimi* 
nation of i^eiling on bank deposit rates and 
pbasiBg out oi tbe flour on leoding rates have 
already been agreed to with (be ADB: like¬ 
wise. reductioes b tbe cash reserve ratio 
(CRR) to 10 pet ccM aod the siaiuicey Ibuid* 
ity ratio (SLR) to 23 pee cent. Wbeo luch it 
Ibebackdmpiotbediscussiun paper, where it 
(he scope fer any debate? 

Thd Pmlosovhy Of T%IM RcfoaiMS 

While dealing with tbesubstantivcissuctit 
should be clarified at the ouUct ibat U is 
nobody's case that (bere was wo scope for 
reform ib different tecturi of tbe econcciy i n 
1991*92. wbco tbe current reform phase be¬ 
gan, nor is it being contended iJial India nugh I 
Mt (o borrow from the muliilaiersJ agencies 
when it Deeds to bonvw. It it just that wc 
ougkuioreaJiK (hat bonowing from tbe IMF 
and tbe World Bank hat a ligAificani cost 
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woHiviaen. mrferiMDQntmBf 
llw hifhg the cou. Ai cuiod «irli«r. tbv 
indtin»tkin«laf«ficiesl)tvc ischaripd Mi* 
ittda (o the peicke$,e of macro* adjustment 
polkki that ibe bocrowini country bat no 
freedom lo modify them to suit its poficy 
prefttMcet or ibe ttage of development. 
Hwre it by now univerttl tccepitnce. de* 
tpiie protettaiioni to tbe cootrary, that (be 
loeitJ cotla of adj utuncDt fall bravi ly on ibc 
poorer tegmentt of society. Tbe higber (be 
incidence of poverty. Ibe mcecdifTiculi ii it 
for society to bear (te abodu of adjm imem 
All (alk cdadjuKnaai viib a biMHrit face het 
tmed oul to be A facade bnemiM ibeeco* 
mmk logic of a iiaftoM*<vieMd lyaiem it 
decidedly agaiBtt(be poev; batoodeprivet 
(bA sutfl of ccmtrol over reaoarccs bedly 
required for pro(ectfn| tbe interesit of tbe 
poor. Tberefore. certain precondiiiont es* 
•entjal for broad • based de vetopmeni have to 
bemet before the reforms can tebegue. Tbe 
reforms bare to be gradually introduced ao 
that (be vulnerable sections <rfsoc icty art iM 
deprived of aoiploymcM and (he other sources 
of their beak livelihood and social expendi¬ 
tures. 1 a tbe meantime, many checks and 
belanees have to be continued lo that the 
acarcc resources of a poor society are not 
frittered away iti ACA*^utcticoal acUvliks 
tbeae and many other significant aliema* 
lives bavebeens«toutiAiheUietinne,bu(tlK 
diiCUMioa paper ducka these crucial iuues 
by mikini emotional and repeated refer¬ 
ences to tbe socceas stories of tbe cast Asian 
eooertries (China. Korea, Malaysia. Indone¬ 
sia andHielJand) without makini aneffertto 
appreciate the preconditions wlikb made 
tb^ success storks possibk. 

Tbere era four aspects of (be discussion 
paper whkb ctll for detailed comment: the 
phiJoeopby behind (he reforms: the rafonn 
measures ao far undertaken; (be initial im* 
pact of tbe measures*, snd the structwal ad* 
juetmeni progrsbmme proposed to be under- 
takee in tbe next three yean as t part of tbe 
EFFsnd fkDeocial sector raferm progmnmes 

As part of tbe broad pfalloscpby ofthe new 
eoor wm icpolky.tb e d i s cui iioepeperifguca 
that * ‘tbeonly dunUe solution to llw cuneof 
poverty is sgstained growth of incomes and 
employ meni...” Then ii*unsbakesblefsiih 
in SQuetura] refonns putting (be econooiy on 
• fUSUintble 6 to 7 per cent growth peth 
whiefa would take csra of (be age-old prob* 
kua of poverty and unempkyment A bask 
jpisetkio that has been poacd io (he titanturc, 
whkb Ibe dbcQsaion paper does not even take 
oogoieeDceof. is whether (be Indian economy 
as yet possesses (be necessary prtcooditions 
for tbe kind of rapid and <kastic structural 
wljustment (bat is sought lobe impoeedeo it. 
lo Ibis respect, tbe doounent repeatedly 
quotes tbe examples of tbe countries of east 
Asia, raferred to above, whkb have irans- 
formed (bemielves within a generatioQ and 
etialned bigh living stsndaidi.TbMrpovmty 
levels have come do wo to below 10 per vent 
They tfe the ones which are ittracting tub* 



Btfidk lafCtanca in the dtecaasioa paper 
n tbe Ncccnoftbe east Asian couAtrica* it 
superficial. i/wabeveiodrawkasoasfrQm 
rbeac cauDiries.eKpcncwee, we have to com* 
paia tbeir bis(<rical setting, OteptacoodHiom 
for stsecest created by a^thestnte- 
gkt a d opted. First, these countries bad not 
faced in Ihsirhisloty suebipsease. systematic 
snd psoloiiged c^onia] exploitatioo ai India 
had faced, resulting above all in apoaistent 
^ain ufdcmeatic savings, relative stagnaticn 
iA per capita income, and conscqucaily 
iKW of tbe vitality fordevelopmcnl: it had 
also beatowed oa India a seml-fcodal struc* 
(ms with tbe isibmvi mdcQcy to wsaie and 
dusipai pbyikel and financial resources in 
non-pfodBcdvaacd'Atws. China. Much was 
BO doubt cimikriy pbwed. could racover 
from Ibe etoska and lessee the deHcient 
itructure through intense sucialiit rccoo* 
suuctioQ SococmL all these cooolrws bsvc 
created, on attaining self-rule, a aocio-ec^ 
nom k qivirenflscns amdacise mhrued'hegad 
devebgwnent Almw all of them undenock 
effective land rtfem which not only rsfsesed 
the forces of prfd u ctsoa in tbeir rural areas 
but alio created more squitabk dtsiribution 
of incoaws and wealth. 'Tt is highly signifi- 
caru that the three iMMi*socislisi countries in 
es4( Asia that had tbe mosisquiiabkinccerte 
distribution (lapan. Korea and Taiwaa) are 
(hose (bat also und erwe nt signirtcant land 
reforms As these socMics were lergely 
airkvltural at tbe time of ibe reforms. ibcK 
changes bad profound effects on incotne 
distribution" fStdnberg l9gSJ. Tbeesti- 
mated ralioof the tup quintile to (he bottom 
quirHik income shire in Ibe population was 
4.9 in the Republkof Kevea in 19b 1. wbercas 
it was 10,1 in India in I97S-76 (Amsden 
1993). 

Besides, these countries aRained high lev - 
els of literacy, peftkvlvly female literacy, 
andsubstantiallybeaerbealih standards. In 
1965. tbe pcrccatage of femaks in the rd- 
evant age groupeitfolkd fer primaiy cduca • 
(ion was 99 per cent tnKurea.66perccn(tn 
ntailand. $4 percent m Malaysia. 64pcr cent 
in Indonesia and 57 per COM In India. "Ibe 
hifb'kvel of educatkw in Korea coaOibuted 
trem e ndously to its sconomk development 
as well... Korea achieved a literacy rate of 
nearly 80 per cent by the early t960s. ibe 
highest of any country at a similar level of 
developmeai" [Kihwan Kim 1988]. Like¬ 
wise. m akmaJ mortality rate (per 1 .(0,000 
live bii^) for 1980was 54 for ICora% 59 for 
Malayua. 270 fv’Diailaod, SOOforlndonceia 
and SCO fee India. Also, with better female 
partkipatioo in (be labour force and mere 
iban one earning member in gn average 
household, (bese Asian countries could gen¬ 
erate a rapid inoease in boueebold and over¬ 
all domestic saving ratios Jnibeearlypbasc 
of dr velepmcBt of these countisss (except for 
Kirua wfakta pkked up very sum), tbeir 
dnmestk saving ntiix hadgeoeral ly reached 
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Iflriia. TbeUg^ kvdc^aocUeMHnpdsa 
with relatively betamdiscribtKiaB tjfiaodiM 
and wealth vastly widened (be demand baec 
of tboee economies and fadlitaied aiors 
broad-based developmeoi. Higher literacy 
and bealtii atandardi were Ibe most ceudal 

facton in cobaodni labourpRiiiedviiy which 

10 turn went lo facilitate significaM import 
tubsUtutioQXftd npcrTpramniicD. 

What is more, in tbe strategies of develops 
mcni pureimd by (bcac couADiee. (a) tbe state 
played an aedverok in industrial netnetiu- 
ing wkhpaekagm of iDcentivee imddlsineca- 
lives. iDctadlBi foriapon substitution and 
expert promotion; and (b)(bey resorted loan 
■ggrcaaivapiirswiofimpat subetitutkinoceB- 
bined with expon promotion. An jncisive 
study on tbe five Asian countries (Korea, 
Indooeila, Malaysia, Tbailand and Taiwan) 
has brought out bow tbe singular lesson from 
(hair iodurtrialisation experience is that on¬ 
going export promotion may fsU tobceome 
divertirked and knowledge • and capiial-iaien- 
sive if it is not followed by subsidised import 
substitution [Amsden 1993). Referring to 
lhaiiand. (be same study arguee that u much 
as $0 per cent of exports were from import- 
Bubstiiute indusines. 

An impoTtani aspect»(tbe new policy li 
Ibe dependence on foreign di reel invesimen 1 
for accessing mm-dcM sources of foreign 
resouieesandforfacilitsting improved tech¬ 
nology transfers hven liberal portfolio in* 
vestmeM has been permitted. ib(^b itavery 
bigb cost to (he evonumy. First, (here is a 
signifKant body of evidence to tbe effect that 
excessive depemknee on foreign sources 
lends to bust the process expanding domes- 
Lkuvings, Secondly, and more impmlaniiy. 
a study on tbe role of foreign direct invest* 
metu in effective technology (ransfer in (be 
conkxlofthcAsiancoiaimesbMlbefr^low* 
ing judgment to offer: "Passive dependence 
ou fvdgn kchndogy can transfer the results 
of innovation done ^ewhere, but It cannot 
provide a domestic base* of tecbnologkal 
capaklitkstbat long-ierm grovdbanddiver* 
sificstkin require. Of all (he modes of teeb- 
nc4o|y kaosfsr, PDI cairks tbe largcat risk of 
creating sucbdepeadcnce.'Ibis may not maacr 
for dewslofiini countries witbrel aiively maU 
industrial base* and weak eapabilitiei. such 
as Bangladesh or Sri Lanka, It does matter 
for countries su^ as Jodi a that have a bese of 
iiwovativecapabilities and can bvilAilty add 
toil Tbe enuyof foreign investors them hat 
to be cootrt^lcd and directed to promote Ibe 
Arvekpnent of local innovative ciqMbil itjee. 

FIH dnuld be encouraged when it feeds into 
beat knovatioii and sbouldbere st ri ct cd when 
it ihreaicAs to subai rule for local ionovition. 
Where possible, forciga iovettortsbouUbe 
Slim ul sled (o undertake local adaptive and 
innovaiiveeffcrt. Wbme necessary, the gov¬ 
ernment must step iq to assist iadigeiMMSB 
innovsikm to coc^iiiate tbe iecbnologka] 
effcvtsc^kicAinmi" [SaniayaLalU993). 

1bus (be wbc4e philotophy behind (be dr^ 
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BHOi RwR g y bMAqutttMMiible btai ii this 
iitl^ ^ibe cousffy * I KKio-«ecMioii< dev«l> 
ofptoi. In ibc Ant ptaee, • HWaifwd iroiMh 
ofcMpvt it Ao( pocclMcifi bcMUMitted on 
igcbftlo«buc0f4oiM»tk demand. Ncru 
It pciaibk 10 iquMM a fuRaiiwd open 
powtb of U to 15 per ccoi per aoftum uokai 
tbsa 11 lubaticutioaaf^ 

out widefroMofIndian todoatTMaandoian 
OA|oin| baiia. ]q any caat ibcaa activiiiaa 
wUl not lencrate adequate eaployiMi 
irvwtb auch that tba poor get a ahare of the 
beoefiu of de^alopmcnl. 

BuaD ViBw cr Pbimmaki 

> 

inpeeaeadng tbe acluevctneMaof ibepaat 
two yean in impIvtandnimacir^^coaMauc 
policiei as alao (he raponiea lo (hew policy 
ehan|ea, what (be di acuaaion paper doea ii a 
jepetiuoa of (be myopic view4^ perform i pce 
(begovenunent baa been diabing out for (be 
pai( year or ao. Ihe annual innaiioA rate 
iicadily eama down from 17 per ceni in 
AuguK 1992io7 percent by (beendof 1992* 
9). Foraign currency reaervea CToaaed S 6.4 
billion and (bcovenh economic growth in* 
creaMd(oaboui4 per cent in 1992*93; indue* 
tnal growth ihowed aigniricant rec o veiy in 
(be fint eig ht monUia of 1992 *93. regiaiering 
a growth of about 4 percent over (Im com* 
aponding period of 1991*92.’niepvoceaaof 
Raealoonaolidatkin ia beii^ecminuedfunber 
in 1993*94. with (be fiKal defkit targeted at 
4.7 per cent of GDP. The induatnal 
libmiUaadon bat created an environment of 
competition and freedom to inveit, expand 
ind DodcraUe in reaponw to marbet condi* 
ikma. Reform I in trade and paymenta 
regioM have encouraged e:^oni and daa* 
pelled fern of (be ecoooeny being twamped 
by ia^orti. Bxporta lo the garteraJ currency 
ana (OCA) grew by lO.g per cent and the 
refcn&e in Induiiry and trade and in the 
peymeoti regime afojld promote a pattamof 
induitrialuatioo which it both aufTiciantly 
labow'iiMtnetvt and alao iotemaBonally com* 
pctiiive. TbediiectfamgBinvetiinent,em) 
ifiireadtc*$1.0billion by 1993*96. would 
siiUbeleutband per cent of total induatrial 
invaetmeol in Indie and the notion that it 
would taramp ooreecnomk irMkpendMC* ia 
not warrant^. Apart frem cubitaatieJ tax 
refonnj and fioaacial aector refom r. a be* 
liwiing baa been made in lefomung the 
puMie ae cM Mich that Oie actual budget 
would not bear the biifdenof matnuining (kh 
pubbe aeciot tniu nor of providing rwources 
forexpaiujonofPSUainteawral. Finally. 

wilha vMwtomieimiting ibe aecial ccetaef 
•tructural reforms, a narionel renewal fund 
hat bsi set up. fcepubbediecibuben system 
baa been ettenglhaoed and expanded, end 
wxpanditwe ca the aoeial a ceton indudiQg 
naral develo^esH. health and educatton. has 
beensubsimliaJiyiteppedupinrbe 1993*94 


budgn. 

While each one of ibe above cUima may 
appear to be correct, what has bees left 
unMid may go to dilute the claioM ratha 
subetantinUy. lanition coocioL fer iniunce. 
baa been (o a greet eitcM made possible by 
bensr crops in the past liw> year*. While 
ftscal eomprcMKin has no doubt played a 
role, but its rale ia cseating recessionary 
ecAditiooa in indmtry bas been OKee potent 
than in redncing Ifac pric e rise. The earlier 
peak price rise tether qui^y to 17 per cent 
from shout 12 pet cent wee also largely 
contribuicdbytlicnpaedevahiacion. Even 
now there are significaDt eeciorel |«easurei 
on pricea (la^ aa is many industrial prod* 
uctj, sugar tod edible oils). Ontbequeation 
offlaca] ccttpreasion. the diacuaoon paper is 
si lew on Hs many eoneaqueacea. We now 
have it CO the autbeeity of (he deputy chak* 
mao of the Planniog Cornmiisios (bat (be 
erosion in the Ran ootlsy of central public 
sector erMdisises in 1992*93was of diecedBr 
of )4.4 per cent Similarly, (here was • 
shortfal I of 7 lo 10 per coot in the state pi ani 
for agriceliurc. irrigation, and social scr* 
vkts; in the power se c tor, the shortfall was 
asmuebas 14 percent. The budgets of meet 
of (be 23 Mstai for 1993*94do ocs prteeiM an 
enoouraging pictwe due partly to reduced 
resource mobtlisaiico end pa^ lo lower 
central aMisunce, Due to fiscal coopra* 
lion, the ccntnl govenmeni bas reduced 
■JlocadonsfarpublicaoaBfpriesiaadproduc* 
live subsidies. biM signifi caa ily raised inttr- 
est paymenu from Rs 32.300eroreio 1992* 
93 so Rs 31000crae in 1993*94(m htm that 
would continue 10 risa.dcepiie fiacal adjust * 
ment. due to unr ea sonably s leep mer e tie s in 
yield raiea on deesary bilk aod dated govern¬ 
ment sacucities). Ii is impoeeible to gd i 
clear perspective of (be rieeal perfonnance 
unlcKlbtM ^iiKviiOM tfid Ikcv coMBQUonon 
■lehighlighWl. 

The claim that reforms in trade and pay* 
mcAls regime have dispellad ftars of the 
economy being swamped by imporu shows 
howbia^ (be perception is abMibc func- 
(joaing of the ecow^. In the fiTet place, the 
decline io impotti in 1992*93 were due to 
severe rccessioeary cooditnns In industry 
fpllowini (he streciuial adjustment 
yeogfanamc. But this does not disprove tbe 
fact (bet Indian aockty.given tbe oppoluniiy. 
bas a high import propenshy. This Isasmuch 
Hue of industrial goods is of cemuruff 
dmbksasweUmorgoUMdaUver. Wbik 
detailed data are not availabtecn tbe inflow 
of ODcramr Avabiea, (he dindesiiae as well 
as oAicttUy Tecogaiaed impori of gold end 
stiver on a curable aeak ie enough of rvl* 
dance on this phewosBcuon. Aleo.llicargu* 
ment tbni over lime, reforms in ioduMry. 
trade and tba paymenu regime e««ld pro* 
mole a patiari of indusUialisalion wtMh is 
bmb sufAcieoily labour* iaiensive and also 
ifttemnuonaUy eompririi ve fails lo take note 


of a few ipKiftc pouibiliiiee: (i) listen 
industry, which has Greeted a reasonably 
strong utduitrial base, may be leramped 
UAffiitigated fore! gncompeUliofi and thus a 
proccu of deinduMrialiiariofi may be set in 

motion; (ii) a subsfontial export expansion of 
a wide range of technology *ariented. coital 
and skU I based products is not posi ibie unleai 
there IS ihesimultaoecwa prumexionof impoR 
sebetitudon; and (Ul) doe (openl*up demand 
fceconsiuner goods, including preekwi met* 
•Js. it is neceuary to contain ib^impons at 
lejuu uiMil a viable balance of peymenia 
sjiuation emerges as otherwise there is the 
danger of a debt crisis. Finally, It baa been 
pcriniBd out in tbe past but bears repebiicn that 
all cteroherMive evidence suggests adelerirv 
ration in (be cmpfoymeiM liiuation in tbe 
recent period Fbnnstance.lheemployment 
exchange statistics, for what they are wtmh, 
wggeaitbaibotb vacancletnoiiiiedandplacc* 
menu effected were lower in 1991 *92 and 
1992*93 (ban in (he preceding years. The 
discussion paper has no place In it for such 
relevant aspects of the performance of (he 
e e onemy. 

R<UD AHkAO 

This brings ui to the reform agenda the 
govemmenl has pr^iosed for the 'next three 
years', whkb exactly correapondi to the 
period oftheprupoaedEFTprogramme. The 
ftfsi two years of structural adjustment have 
thrown up a number of leesoAsbui thediacus* 
skn peperdoesnoievenrefmlo them except 
fur (he platitudinous obacrvaiiun that the gains 
mada in some areas could be ravened if we 
were nol careful to consolidate them In (be 
years ahead. In (he next three yesn. mind* 
bdggUng cbanfcs are proposed to be effected 
i n the macro.economic m anagement of tbe 
e c onomy which, if economic logk and the 
structure of (he Indian economy are any 
guide, are likely to widen (he gape in the 
availability c4social services asakoconirib* 
ui6 m a WToerengofthe problems of poverty 
and unrmpl< ryment. 

ApaR from reducing the gMns fiical deficit 
ofihccentTeio3perceni ofGDFhy 1996*97, 
significanl rcJuclion in subsidies, a newsp- 
pfoach to adminisieiwd prices, further reduc* 
tion ill budgetary allocations to PSUs. raising 
of user chvgcb for electricity, irrigation, 
public mud iranspen and non*primaiy educa* 
bon with sonwekfnenlofcrDSS'iubsidjsaiion 
to cover the costs of xcrvicei. completion of 
the (ax reform agenda including g^ual re* 
ductirm of income and ccrpcraie lazes as also 
of (he average cusicun tariff kvel, a move 
snwsrdK • full •fkdfMl value added IM ( VaT), 
end Widening of the scopeoTpresumptive tax, 
are aome of ibe lubnianti ve ref^sms contem • 
plated in the fiical area. Kciorm of the 
financial sector will cover phasing out t.'f 
eating and floor furbankdepmit and lending 
rales wiihasingkconcexsional tending rate 
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Miboul) pwMQt bilwte Me ciM|«d w 
|iiiiimMluiuwi.ticfeM|l>ecpiic»eeiPoei 
McatoibeTnlly BMdy.Mdeptaeedreduc* 
iioonSU<endGUttD25 pm^etAmilOpo 
ctfii. Mpectively: widMpre^d cqa^'. 
tffue(k» end i peciel (probeMy ^wtk) el* 
temwn lobenkeUM rmui end iiwol* 

veu. WidieviewtoCBekiiigUwpnviBanof 
fCMre] end life ineunnce icrvicei ovore 
effWical end cfTecdve end fcr inUodwiai 
|f«eiereo»petitioa for tbiipurpoee, tbc re* 
port of the Mefcnqe cMWiiiee <n inwrince 
iiewiiwd. 

In iodueiriel policNt. ifMet fron expndiBi 
die MB fovemneou to remove ell feemoe 
Indvelriel ioveetmenl endprociiction, thecai* 
irel lovemmenre foeui w)1 increejinily 
ihifi to reetrueturtni nnvieble eMerpriMt. 
bdb fMiMic end pn vMe. end eUo lo enry ini 
out e ttMegy of duinveetowDi in ttieequiiiee 
of elk puMk loeiot eaicvpmci on the lioce of 

te RcmncndetiCM made by (te RMimM 

coouDillee. Fee eaieJl*eceie induetrles. tbe 
empbAiii in (be future will be on prornoiion 
retber (ben eiceukve reguie(ion endprocec* 
ikn. (AMcretery 10 ibe|ov«rr«ient<if Indie 
recently reveeled ibet the fovcmocM wu 
enikpue to remove tbe protection given to 
I00<dd einel I'lcek indwthee tbeugb )l wei 
feeing oerurin bordbe in 6u mepect.) Iberc 
wiU be coneideMde ceorienletion of publiv 
fxpmdituiee on beelUt. education end egri* 
cultural devdopmcflt. liUpiopoecdtoK' 
duce eubiidiei being provided for water, 
ekctridtyandfeitlliiera. 'Tikinitbecenbe 
end lUtes together, the pattcre of public 
expenditure fer agriculture bei to be regally 

remctited tofevotf durable end productive 

isveetmenti end adequate icovkioo for their 
operation and maintenance inatead of input 
aebaidiaa. whoea bcnafiu are typically ap- 
prapriatodbybener^fTfermae.” Lhewiee. 
in jnfmuudure. tbe loeeetof State Electrk* 
icy Boerde would have lo be eliminaied. 
Oermlly, (be monopoUatic netureof public 
eutavpheee wall beve to give v%y to the 
induction of private tervice pcoviden. the 
PSUe will biM to operate on commereial 
piindplca vAtbcerporatcfunie in loawcaMe, 
apedd pnvikgea like preferential purebaee 
pollciea will bave lo be phaied out. many 
PSUi will have to be ready to eeD equity to (ha 
public and foreign inveetment itil be ex* 
peeled to provide a crrtical eupplcneoi to 
retoofcee and technology b mom Mdcn. 
**Allof thii will require ocwtbnkiBg. ftaib 
mfiigcBcni ipivoechea and, in eome caeea. 
bfislBlivecbangea.*' Finally.inthacxtaiial 
eeetor. imporiant refbcmi oonteoiplaied ire: 
fhaiing out of qoantilaijve Mtnetwnc on 
exporti and remaining reatiicQone on in* 
porta, elimination of all an(i<xpoft bit* b 
trade endiodunialpoliciet and. finally, be* 
ginning a proceae of reducing ibe ibeolute 
proiBctionprovidedtoconcuawrioode. Ako 
on (he age^ are further meafuraa to attract 
feneigt in veetamni ariib Ibe goal of aeb wviii| 


« awaMowofS : bilbon by 199^. a^ 
a pro^eadva move tonwda Ml cwreM ec* 
count cQBvciiibility to encourage fordgn 
bveatmenl. Witiccciaidenbleradofmjmiha 
regulatofy frastowcett. forti|a bveument in 
infraatruebne indusaxe will be pronoied. 
An attowed objective h to reduce the current 
acBouMdefkiltobebw I pcrcantofGDPby 
199^97. 

In the firet piece, the reform agenda, with 
itt inaptratbo frem euucmn l ad|wuncm 
progmnmet. conccnlTatea cascnually on 
monetary, riecal, financial and external icc* 
tor polieiet. ignoring tha more beak qeea* 
tiotti of (he real eccnuoiy. For amtancc. 
domeaiK aavbga bave generally remained 
atafnam dufinj tbapact lOto ISyeara. which 
la (be moat crucial al aa r ni ia Ibe maoo 
prohlcma of the Indiaa economy today Aa 
mentioned earlier, tbecnilrepohcy pnekage 
concenibg tbe indutthal. uade and fiKil 
regiine it cure to encourage eonapicuoua 
conaumption. Inc UidiQg bvnatmeni in gcM 
and ailver. and hence prevent augmenutioA 
ofdomc»licaavb|.T1>ce%s( Asian cnuninea 
qootod in (he govaremeni paper were already 
generating aubatantieJIy bigbdomeaiic mv< 
ing miMc wtaen bey emMied on edjtoimeni 
programmee. IVieb l9lOMaltyaiahada 
doAcetac aviog Maoof per cert. 1 adoee • 
aiaof 29 per cert endlWlart of 22 par 

Ihougb the Republic of Korea begw with e 
low uvmg rate, ^ 1979 h bad renehed 21 per 
cent. Indit'a eavbg me bM reoiained 
almoat itagoant for more dian i decade at 
■round 22 (d 2 3 parceni. Jt may be Mgued (hel 

the current bigb domeeiic aeving raiioe of 
tbeee other counoica ire aitribuiablc to toeir 
rapid economic giow^ which ii only partly 
true. An equally imponaoi factor area tbe 
purauit of an aggrvaaive policy of aeviag 
promotioo b Ibe early phaeea of their devel* 
opment, apart from tbe impetua provided by 
a more egalitarian economic auucture. 

Like wile, abooof all clichas about Indus* 
trial realiwctwbg. the futureof Indian bdoa* 
try liaa in policiea on lecbnokogical 
apgredbkai. adapt iiinnindaiaunilnUon and 
proototjon of ko^ reeearefa and devekq>* 
menL *rbe diwuaaion paper b pracikally 
likm on thane baik kraea. 

A thene thai runa Ihrougb the reform 
ageode in the role of ataie governmeau b 
c a rryb g forward ibe airucturil adjuatmeni 
profnmmci b then next pharr. fint. b 
Tiacal conaoUdaban, it is piofDeed to reduce 
dm poaa fiscal defkrt cf (bcceade and fttiea 
together aa a pcRcntoge of GDF from about 
7.7 per cent b 1993-94 (nol 7 par cant aa 
maatiooed b tbn papre) to tfoand 5 per cam 
in m^97. Uf toia reduction, at beat one 
pcrcantaga point wnuU be cn actoncuofittie 
govenmokU. Ai ii is. the stales will face 
consbcrafala ndueden in ccotfil tranafereof 
budgcUuy reaoureea. Theywillgetabwar 
ahart of revenuer aa the canue hiSaga about 
lubatantlal reduction of income taxce and 


mcM dutini wMcb wottldiffea M Mm 
(H f a ci tyaodwouldreducntha c a nBa ^aeb O hy 
to effect tranafcri. A dumber of additboal 
cceta bava been ioqicaed on the Kate g ovam* 
tnenti. InaarMrMonthevbonviiriAgifrciin 
tbe centre and on am all savinga bave ben 
Aaatkally raiaed. While tbe aizn of their 
markel borrowinp in real lermi is bmng 
reduced, the coat of aucb borrowing! baa 
already been lubatantially puahed up.^ 
doubt, tbe diacuaaicn p^er expects aihiatie 
reduction in tbe maaiiveaubsidiea extended 
cei irngaiion. power and road tranaporu bui 
achievement in thii regard can only be vary 
gradual. Ukcewiic. the expected ioprovenenta 
in lax eocnpliances, tax adminiatration and 
buoyancy in lax revenues. Second, inimpk* 
meniing thenewpolicy on Industrial bvai* 
meni and production, the p^r admits Ibai 
many feiicn are uill quiie pervasive al (be 
itaieand local levels; enterprises continue to 
face diffKulty in procuring land, water and 
clectrkiiycDiuiecaioos Iilataid.rigbily.tbai 
ihe reaponaihility of improving the industrial 
cliinite in this respect liei with the slate 
govenwnenla. Ibird. substantial emphasis 
baa been placed on (be Rstructurini of pubUc 
cxpendiiure in areas which predominantly 
conc er n the state |ovemments: educatioe 
(rrifnary educafjofl ■ndlitencyprogremmei 
aa distinguished from higher educilbit) and 
health (prevenii ve and primary health care aa 
aiaiAsi curative and referral facilities and 
urban bcepittla), agncultml investment com • 
billed with reduction in agriculiinl lubddies. 
pmviikmof infrestructwalservices with ap- 
propriaie economic pricing, and special cm • 
ploymeM prograjnrnes like the IRDP and 
) awahar RoJ gar Yojana. 

There ia no gainsaying that in all ibeae 
areas Ihe administralive nacbinoy at tbe 
slates'level haaemiiorrele to play but (bare 
are two iseuea whkh deserve to be railed 
here First, there ti no awtrcneu in ibe 
discuaskM paper c4 the fact that if (be auie 
govenmeats have to play a more effective 
role ib all tbeae areai. that new role baa tc 
form an integral pari of ■ mere dececiiraUaed 
paDernofgovcsoance. Theexiaiinipaucrnis 
highly eentralMed and is not eondudvetoH. 
It is revealing to aoe. in (his respect, bow in 
Qiina (be provinc es have been given Ibe 
poaren to negotiate foreign collabontion 
agreementt and bow they are vying with each 
other to attract fceeign direct investment 
patradarly in infresbuchnl areas. ScooDdly, 
tbequestkm is not merely cftoofrestrucsurini 
tbeexpeoditurepro g r i mmc; UisaJaoooaof 
generetiog adequate growth in expenditure, 
say. as a proportM of GDP. While (be 
diaaaaioepapff gives emphesia on abiltuig 
the relattve ahm, for instance, in puUk 
apcadiiure from bi|btfeduca6oAto(ma(y 
education and literacy programsies. or in 
puUk beallb. from c valiveand nrbeo b«pi* 
tal fed!itiea to providing primety heeltb earn, 
it ia not realised that tbe gspintheic imvkns 
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If 10 IMtlbtt if 

Ipcniff in tbt owtll «xpcntfibm, tbc 
iMOia MifMd m KhM* in ml tmi 
«oold fill cbofl of Ibc raquiftaKPtt tod 
hatec (be MP in the ftvultbility of theta 
MTvicc* «ould fM widened. So it the cue 
wid» fiflaociet and pbyticd mourcei e||o> 
caied fcr ipecid eniployneM Frofremou 
UcetfielR^ end d» Jewihir R^fw Ycyaae. 
thete tcbcoce ere locked down upon with 
cootenpi by the bureeuerecy end durini the 
lut louT'five yovt, the fuodt alloctied for 
Uwn have bcM pitifully cmelL Tbc bitted 
icdtudfl of (he foveruBcet in tbit retpcct it 
evideat froa tbe feet (bet itt aountditte 
ictponte io(hebi|&levelcffood*ttock(witb 
it wu 10 retort to ibeir etpcrt end not dunk of 
using foodgj^nt for (be crcetioo of eucti 
ibnwgbtpeciti etnployineat profreffijnet 

In tbe iitcel vet. (be reform egcode would 
tito involve mbttentitj reduetkm in lebti* 
diet for fertilitert, food, end icvenJ petro* 
kum producu like keroteot end LPG. uelto 
(be overbtuUni of edminittered prKtt end 
elimlneiioo of bud|etery tuppen for public 
•ecior undertek ingt. Tbe major ua r^orm i 
anticipated are; fradual reduction in the 
average ciuiooit tariff level to 25 pa cent 
with maximum retet e< about 50 per cent; 
rationaliiebon ofcutloaitdutict and import 
policiei for contuma goodt. and gradual 
Tedtfc lion of income and corporate tax ratet. 
A tingular ecbievemeni tbe east Atien 
countriet durijig tbc initial period of tbeir 
|iouib wu the relatively high than of direct 
laxeeei aproponion ofGDP(forantUncc, 
4.7 pvoent in tbe caae of Korea in 1970 it 
agaiett 2.S paceniin tbecategf India now). 
TWrefomtccMiiecaplated BOW are unlikely 
10 achieve tueb a high iecidence of direct 
taxation in India, Tboce counuiu alto bad 
ngnifkantfuoudMii frr tbeir cerwiBna gooda 
which faciliuted tbe creatcoa of a c^Mopera • 
live advantage fortbemtelves in luch goods. 
Indii bat a relatively vail marker for con- 
lumer goodi and ilmfore. from aJ I macro* 
ecooomic anglea, oneof themoet important 
candidates for sdociive interveotiofi by the 
stale Rlates not only (o protoebon for coe* 
luoia goods industries but aUo a general 
retvaiet CB tbevdooMrtk production M wef I 
for scene yean lo come. Finally, ibe com¬ 
pete turtenda by the ilale of tbe potency of 
rjscal and moitettry instruments toestaUish 
a set of priorities for prodwebon and invest* 
mant as aleo fa iraperts and exports, will be 
coninry to tbe experiences of all tbc 
succeeiful Asian countries. 

In indastriy policy, ov en rti e lming enper* 
taoce is being given to tbe restrueivring of 
*tak end eovieble entcrprisce. both pi£lic 
and private^ u also to (be disinvutmeni 
progradiaicfcr public saaorcMsfprises.lAa 
patonily Beqoal aoci^ some amount of 
protoctioa fee labour is a oeocssary condition 
fee locid peace, Ihere ia. however, the 
dttcusaion paper argues speeiously that the 


rigid labovamkei ndee Init^ tba finibtl’ 
ity wUb e4kh labour ean be hired and re* 
raclud can lend topeah eovepreaeun into 
more capital •intenaive to^nology so u to 
radoee the numba of worbere tb^ bave to 
dealwitb. TbisisAatbingbutanap^gytor 
en tf Cf e eiKU fial prcferengeforcapital-iatoo* 
tive teebnotogica aa a oahitel r esp ona e to 
fiscal and other policies fivoaingc^tal, If 
casual labour is pw ftf Ta d toieguiar waken, 
it is because tbe luae pereuts the beach of 
labour laws. The govefVMM*a NMkmal 
Renewal Fund (NRP) for traaning displaced 
labour hea(TOvided nothing beyond tormina- 
(loa bencTiis fa lUff opting fa so-called 
gerfden handshakes. In thb eoemt some 
retvhsefarectai study by tbe Organiiai ion 
for Feooomw Co-operatioe and Develop- 
meni (OFCDl in respect of iu 24 member* 
countries should be leveeJ mg. According to 
tbe OECD, (be two remedies moat favoured, 
namely. active labowpolicies <iuch as labour 
martei treining. direct lobcteation. etc) and 
Oexible policies of hire and fire have been 
found 10 betneffacrive. Asiudy ofihe iedus* 
trial tninieg progriounea in a few naja 
countries fogodUiat training fa a group of 
unemployed persons made no I igntficaM dif* 
ference to their future caroings and employ- 


THE news (bat the pauebayat polls would be 
held sooe ia Bihar baa rouesd considerable 
interest among ftemafapefitical parties in 
the stale. Tbai ia noinnBy aopriainf. given 
the fact that the electioni to these villege* 
Igvcl local bodies wbu last conducted, way 
back io 1971. Though the Bibactaisf minis¬ 
ter. Laloo Prasad Yadav. aftor conaing to 
po w er m o r s than thiucyears ago, did iretial ly 
make ooiaes about botoiag early panchayai 
elections, oo fbUow<irpactkiD was tafceo to 
fulfil the inmisc at that line. Meanwhile, 
the paochayalf w«ru kept is a atato of sus*. 
pended antmabou througb pccenolgatiori of 
cedinaBosa from tine to btoa. 

Bui whh tbe cooing nto force of the 73rd 
Oiutiiiiini AuMuduieniAct. i99X that has 
o a d e d bmc le cii o nt tovfllaga.»iismediaie 
and dsstrtoi level panchayai bodiea, maud a* 
key every five years, Valeo Prasad Yadav 
has app ai cntty vwken to the nead fv aa 
eoly p^. Wh« obvioBsly mtorass ibeBibar 
chief minlscr most is tbe fact tbai the eanoil 
act leaves it to tbe stale legislaloo to oike 
"provision fa raaervaHoi of aanto In any 
paocbtyii aoflWnof ebahpmoaain tbe 


meotaclauasfaimanpioymcM benefits. 
Toquoie the OECDrqnn. "Indeed. aMfh 
Ionova will weaken tbe human capital and 
prodoeiWity gsios that ftormilly come with 
more stable work irrangemeMs and pne* 
ikci". Secondly, the OECD report porots 
out that Oexildc policies of hire and fire 
eannoi but haves damaging fall^Kilfa the 
training that employees receive; such a 
system dnci not fac il kite tbe promotion of e 
work plMC with auphisiicated ikllU and 
healthy labour altitudes towards better pro¬ 
ductivity and efTtcieiicy. 
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class ofcitiisns". As a matter of feet. Yadav 
bas lost rM> time in announcing that reserva¬ 
tion of seats fbrthebeckwirdcutos would be 
Beds in preportion to tbeir population in tbc 
stBls. Fa ascertaining the strength of the 
beAwwd cesttpopul ation in fi ihv. tbc chief 
miiustor has urged for an immediate caste 
survey to be done by the stats adminisirorion. 

TVua to b|a new-found enthusiasm fa 
teiovigairting the panchayatl ny system In 
the state, (be Bibar chief minista took the 
inidati ve fa bolding a numba of all -party 
meetings at tbe state capital, Patna, in an 
effort to evolve a ecmaemui rcgardiDg tbe 
natoie of a new puebayat law rsquirad fa 
holdbig the electiats. Already, tbe Panebayat 
Raj diracipnto of tbe Bibar government Is 
working ooiiffie to give Anal sbive toadraft 
legislation for tmeodmg the existing Bihar 
P^hayai Act. Such an amendment, it may 
be lucailed. hat baeoma naeeasiiy to bring 
the Nate law inline with (be TSnIComtituttoA 
Amendment Act. The central act. fa cs* 
ample, has laid down the guidelinei fa the 
composkionof paochayaBar varioui liycn. 


Partyless Polls to Poweriess Panchayats 

TllnliDG«p«a 

Neitkert/uJoAotaDaiwrthi Congress is ifuerestedintfie devotn/ion of powers 
to the pd/icAdyofr, even though this would mean little more than a marginal shift 
in decision -making onshoritf. 


panebayats at any level in favour of bock ward 
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to Ik* pfeocbtytU under verraue 
Tke Keto penebeyit lev Ibmfort. 
kii to be tviuWy tneoM to incofportie 
ifaeM neodtion'(evrMow. 

Itoe iKfioi dw ftre$iflM led by iiuu 
Del-i perry voeelly edracetlQi doeeatf* 
•liieiton of ecoQOole end politM pow- 

would devoieto Mowtoi] ftoenciel end ed* 


leied thei • limple letier frco tbc ddef 
Mcteiefy cm in^^idaie mott ci He prpvi> 


bowew» ve In for e N| dii^potfitmeoi. 
Ooto| bf toe pionouiweaieaii toe ehkf 
niideter, tbeJeMl*Dnl|oeenuMoi,llkeitt 
Cor^reeepradeceeeorvie ibowinf vdhdner 
ynwUliajBcce to<*idceily eveloele dn filled 
pM^eyeii re| *epnn«ii in Bibir In ordv to 
iqfeei life to toeee virteelly defunct bodiee. 
TV M||«etwne mede by iV itete fovern- 
neotrepreecflUrtlvce, Inibenll'pertytocet- 
iB|i. forineteoee. virluilly etap (he ueue end 
iitfteeddeel priminly wlih (be vehoui leeb' 
ideelldcn of toldi nf the pinchey ei polli. See* 
ondly. the (vtMnt reiUnc too. by eO •ecouan 
tedHinetined to plu| toe loc^bolei In toe idle 
peneVyet lew* iVt toede ell ponere preated 
to toe pnoebnyiu on paper. iooperMive io 
•etuel pnctke. 

Inde^. the Bihar Pencbe^ Act. 1947. Uie 
ftntof lubnd in poetcnioniil Indii, preieMi 
adMekeaaoipleoftha lepberenenUnlew 
end realiiy. Aj It ie. tbe uapreeo emend* 
menu node to it ^rom time to time, tbe 
platoon of clevaee end lub-claeiee eiwl the 
leseliit verbie|c. mekee it i decidedly un¬ 
readable documeiH. Ooini ihcwi$h toe 
•gonici ng ei perknce of decipberlng an eel 
wbicb is profcMedlymeam toeqwplbe rural 
folk in iIm bustnau of running tba bodies of 
villaga' self-rule'. one eosnes to undantand 
bailer how (be Indian ]ew*inekavmede Ue 
point 1 o make (be steiute books ai uniotelli* 
libleespoeiiMefortbeecmmoo people. 

Mon partinenUy, one seldom emes eaoei 
a piece ctf legitlsiion toM so flegrandy ccatva* 
dkii the ground reel it ice of runl Bihar. Look 
at (he act to discover bow (be ebaitpersonsof 
the panebayats are made accounuMe to the 
village asaembl ies bolding theirmeetiogs at 
regu^ intervals. Tun loreal life lolotow that 
such assembliei are ibeolutely unbeard cf in 
(be Bihar counlryeide. Read tbe law to TiBd 
toateiaborve psovisions have been made tor 
(be paaehayad to nise rasourcas through • 
variety of tuee, levies and fees. But enquire 
, at any Bibar village to team tost ibaec local 
bodlf have oever bcca allawed to tai»« any 

finance of tbeH own. Agai n, for form‘s sake, 
toe act does gnol cUberate administridvc 
and judicial poem to tbe panehayeis. But 
what is basiowad in one clause is taken away 
througbaMtoar sub-clause tbaimskee rueb 
powan dipaadsM on executive sanctioo. As 
anuabsr of Infcemad obeerveri of toe Blhv 


LsAtans* Rto.ucTANca 

Interestingly, the •Il'perty mrstingi held lo 
discuss tbe amendments to be made to the 
toistiai act. demtmetmedewaiirt to k maty 
t)f cbougiK between tbe ruling ianaia Dal and 
Ibe Congress, tba main opposition party ia 
Blber.ontoequaaikAof ke^ngttwse ‘iDsd- 
lutionsofsalf-| o vcnun en t* non* functional, 
•S bafon. Going by Usair recent uuerances. 
boto lalooPnMd Yadav and toe leader cd toe 
Mpoeitioa in toe etaia assembly. Jagannath 
MUhra, seen to be equally diHaieresied in 
g t an dng any real adninisirttiveorfinancia] 
Itowwr to lha panebayats. While (be Bihar 
chief minisscr is not pc cpai ed to go further 
(b a nm aB n gddightfoByva gus prcsn isa iboui 
more pow«r (opanchsywu. Mil hra. skirts (be 
i isue by taDuog about graatatg more judicial 
power to thesa bodies. Tba Biker Pa^eyat 
Act. itncedstobemeoticncd, unliketbelawt 
of some other stsM. p t u vsdee for a judicial 
anng of toe panebayat to deal wito petty 
Crimea end kM^dispotes. 

TV reluctance of (base two leaden to 
devdve soma autbcsiiy to toe panchayiis 
appears sll toe snore sviking because of tbeir 
reputation ascfaempio ns ofmosefiscslpow* 
era to (he state WbUe Yadav'i owtburtu 
■lesost growing ccptrelisanoa of power si 
Mbi bu ^ten bit tbs haedlines in rtcent 
(iiDce. It msy not be equally known that 
fagannato Misfesa m ctoef minister, ha* been 
most vocal emong tbe nets Congress leaden 
protesting againit ceoija*i diecriminetory 
attitude (owarti Bihar. Evideatly. according 
to this kind of view. dsvobrtkB of power frao 
Delhi should stop et Petne. end gono further. 

What, however, demands a d e cpcj eiuly• 
sis is why both lbs Janata Dal end tbe Con- 
gRss are uftwi lUng to shed some power to tbe 
panebayats when ui tba given socio*«c(v 
natn k set-up. that would pcsbaps ineas little 
more than s marginal shift iadadskm-mak* 
ingautocritybomtbedaaicttevdof Bci eldom 
to toe doo inant class-caste comMnei io toe 
Bibar counCrysidt. To pot it aaotfacr way. it 
may V prt^iabls lo cxaniiee wbetber die 
socio-scoeottlc forces (bat pfosipted 
RsmktitonaHegds togrant accrutn amount 
of power to the panebayats do not exist ia 
Bihar to [rsssurisa Lato Prasad Yadav lo 
effect even i Kemtaka-type reform of the 
Uibar's panebayati raj system. 

Pending a detailed slu^ of tbe sutf act. one 
may veaUure lo auggeat Ibat to« toaniaaRi 
clats-cislacoBbiBce in tbe itais tbeoselvcs 
are notq ui tees whu siastic about partially tak¬ 
ing up toe laakof pf ceniag and executki rural 
dev e lopment wito ecsfc^ondiag account- 
abdlMy to tbe people. Sbcmofrbciorica. that 
wnetd inpwiof fact, bava mcrady amowiiad 
lo S 9 *n|toaang toe capitalist sector of tbe 


a^wimieoany by mIbi tospifttoayitofij 
iMbtntloQC. But the upper caste rnnd gentry 
in Blbst. tradtiioMlly all gnsd wito Congreas, 
by and large did not gat inotformed horn 
aaairtdara locapiUlut farmers, Rsiber. this 
cites has in toe last four decades or more, 
used its pfe-eninastee in tbe panebayati raj 
fysten as yet anoCbcs insQurRent to siphon- 
clFdsvalopmentmoney. of course, inconoiv- 
loca with tba local bureaucracy. TV total 
brndmiptcy of thsstata-level BnanciaJ instiiu- 
iloQi and collapse of tbe co*operative move • 
sent in tbe state, do bear an eloquent tesci* 
ntony (0 the looting spree of this class. 

Tbia primitive accumulation thnxigh plun¬ 
der of state resources obviously needed and 
got politics] proseclion. That in turn, gave 
birto to a wan-snueMbad pairuiuge net week 
linking tbepoIitlcAl bcasea at (he state capital 
10 (be *mukhias’ (chairpersons) of the 
panchiyais. for sharing of the unearned in- 
eocDc. In such a situation, the village-level 
vested intsresu are neither keen to give up 
tbeir middleman role between a growingly 
inaccessible and heartless bureaucracy and 
the peo^e, nor to break (he exiiting patron* 
client relaiioAS with their political masters. 

TV upper strata of the backward castes 
that bava come up i n recent i imes. in c<en • 
parison, generally bad a more litdusirious 
background either w nnn-cultjvaiing 'ryots* 
actively supervising the agricultural opera* 
ttoni or as well-to-do niUivadng peasants. 
But in a milieu where non-participation in 
productive work signifies social status and 
correptlofi enjoys social sanction lo a large 
extent, this strata with growing prosperity, 
bis also begun to ape their uppercaste breth - 
ren. TV atrugglc of the neo-rich among ihc 
backwards, to speak the truth, is not fee 
destroying the patronage network based on 
uiurption of development money. I>ui to re¬ 
built it, in theirfavour 

Moreover, from the ruling party* s poi nt of 
view, giving more power to iV panebayats is 
alao fraught with grave consequenceaGonsId- 
ering the gfowing spread of (be rural poor* $ 
struggle m large parts of rural Bibar. As it is. 
tbe pabcbayaii raj Institutions hsve not be* 
ecsse a part of the political system proiier and 
have not posed any threat to (V estahlishrd 
ccsitraaof poHikal power. Bui given the fKt 
that (V fiiiiiiasti organisations of rural poor in 
far have rem lined more effecii ve in ebang • 
uig tbe power equations at the grass roots, 
some genuine power lo the panebayats may 
indeed. Iced to tV emergence of elternativc 
power cenkes posing acball»tge to tbe stale - 
level pi^iitcal authority. That ttapossibiliiy 
whkb tV nilkig circles will wish to nip in tbc 
bud,for obvious rmmw. 

It followi (bat Leloo Prasad Yedav's pri¬ 
mary ccttcent is to cany through (be present 
backward CMie dominance in Bibar politics 

light upto toe paochayat level, by buildint •f* 

iliernVve AOwerkof infkieaoe-padJan and 
wira-puUcra. No wceakr, (ba Bibar chief 
m in isiar ia most vociferous about icatfvmlen 


Eemioiisic and RaHCiepf 



eTiMRrMackwinMMlMMctt TtebKfcw«n)«M««ibMUteliapi«ld»f« ^^'^pvMoniiMfMMy.TbtASWMOO 

{ioo>ptf 9 pal|i.C«KpowlMdoft«dMi<m the aon Miwvd leciwm mmi (been. lty«toteconaiwtoatd. 

ttoft tpwty> wbcAvtoy i^aiJy AiibethinptiMd.wbMiberefcnMemt Oiitl»«4Ka«.llMp«tbnMMoftl»ttee 

wunYidiv >toMmUb<tMfa»«iawteft »bci«nyopihecinbinBiW.MtrwyteM lynibHk mUU bu bM« v«y 4iKQun|iii| 

bftckwM*dcaM«lMM,«re«MuB««diocofl «kc(iou k«Iin| to powerieu iiidtin Wl'OitbomilbInvtbwIncufU ^ 

ftiftneraiiUybtlfltepopwluicQ. pmcMytfi FoftbenoiiMfit.OKfroatKlrf bQ|ciMadeuli Iowa. Tbeoutlook ferit* 

Tbc ijppor cote Cmgrm leedmhip aUti«o(nirtlBih«.ef>pwi»y,donocper- future elio looks v«fybl«dilMUMUw»». 

Miuolly kocfl tosi/eiutfd lU oM domioance qH • sodertie dow of gms roots iktnoc- « fow noie problems whicb the riiiUa 

over Ok funebey lii !•> cycion.» however, lo r«cy evm ia Ae mort aeno wofficisl seasenf likely lo iocut in Ibe m fttWm: (1) them 

no posjiioo to o^y opfioee (be reservation (be term Nevertbekw. (be peoebay ti ckc- would be dw impact of revised pay icilea. ffl) 

ofseau f« backward caaiea in a provioce tke»,wbe«vef bdd.pfomimtobebilater- ihenbai beenabike iniheexdieduiyefi 

(lialbucooKtobekoownas(beMaoda]- el]ycoAie«(ad wiibvkilcM(hMi»»«bi$ur- ywibutlheselUr^prkebasnainicnifeinr- 

land.Tbou|bperh^righlinsaloa>n$ba(tle. paa* aU records. Tliat is simply became of the tio(>iieJy,(iii) ibe lelm tax exemption for 

ibe perty jn en attempt to engineef a split reaiba(ibou|btbefMtMyMinjh«beenan purchase ofPSFframBRn. has exptrod for 

within Yadav's backward caste-Muslim alii- unmi(j|sied disaster. 'MuUsarai* lemainsa all tbanilk (iv) the power tariff baa 

ance, has come out with a counter-pnipoul lemptiai propositioe fortbe sigicisive md and < v) Itw VSK sbons|e hu beeotne more 

for reaarvsiion^^seau fur (be Muslim com- poo^dcauwclms<m te ctmbtoc » .wiih active. 

munity. Further, (he Coii|Rsi has also de • ihe added 1 1 wahtf Rojgar Ygjne cherm of There is little likcli bnod of ibe slstc |iiv • 
manded (hat ihebulkofiherraenwd seals fur rccentiiines cnuiKnl being in a pmitionlo provide fundi 

ftomskingvpeach kisses Inst^esUualkin. 

rry ^*1 iair«ii ^ A tbe spinning mills seem to be leading fur 

lextile Mills Ot Assam eemiricloaurainibe near Mure 


Is Privatisation the Answer? 

SripArria B Barisah 

In thirnid^SOswhen everywhere in India centraiUedweaving ttniis were on the 
way out, the govemmeni of Assam ettnbiishedweaving compUxes and process 
houses in the public sector The recurringlosseshavenowfarcedthe government 
to attempt to privatise these units. 


IN AscHn (be synthetic mi 111 weft promoted 
in tbe public sector as downioeam units of 
tbe BRPL and were expected to ie luni 
promote tbe decentrelised power kxxn and 
bsi^ loom sector sod ocher ralated economic 
sctiviiiea to ibis end. Tbe mills were con¬ 
ceived el a lime when tbe cotton textile 
industry in tbe country was reeling under one 
of tbe wont ever recesiion. But (he lextile 
industry in (be country wis oBsn chirecteriacd 
by such ups and downs-^good years were 
invariibly followed by diiestroue ones. By 
tbe lime there mills were put on commercieJ 
production tbe syncbeik eptoning Industry 
was flouriabing elsewhere in tbe country. 

Tbe spinning units of all ibe three textile 
mil Is of Assam under tbe industries depart- 
meoi. Assam State Textile Corpontioo 
(ASTC). Assam Polytex and Assam Syntex 
(ASL) were etiaUisbed in Ihe middle of 
19tOB, Tbe ASTC bad been envisaged as an 
spstbody for the ptaaned dev c lopir.<otofdie 
textile sector in the state. This eras however 
no( realiied and tbe weaving compl exes and 
fvocesi bouses were elso approved in tbe 
public sector. When everywhere in India, 
ceonJised wwaving units wve oe the wty 
out, Ibe gwenunciK uf Aasara sMablislied 
locb wetvifig Comdexes eecb promoted by 
oneoftbeexistingsianning mills, vix. ARX* 
ASTC and ASU 

Tbe total equity investment of tbe stare 
goimRuneoi ii around Rt 30crore. Tbe Imm 
given by Ihe state government amount to 


another Rs % enre approximMely. Thus ihe 
total outgo of funds from tbe stele govern- 
meat bes been 16001 Rs44aore. 

Eitablisbed under this bedt^wiBid tbe pm* 
formance of spinnini mills has been fir frem 
satisfactory. A coopwisoo ol tbe Assam 
mills and the all-India oiills make it aora 
evident. 
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Tba capneity urflkeittw^ibe wea vnif and 
proceasiog oniti oC ASTC and ASL is very 
low. One of tbe maiB icaaovts fvibis It (he 
low wcekic^ capitai aaoctkai from Ibe banks 
Tbe wwnving opereiioA ia abo nee profit' 
able in the cotriliscd sector sesupw^b large 
overheads. Evcnprivmebwmeas bouses be VC 
disbeoded wneving imits in tbe face of coni' 
peii tied frem tbe decerrtrabsed weeviog sec* 
tor ivtucb operates U negligible overbeeds. 
Tbe process bouses elso require a mueb. 
Ugberdegree ofprofeastonaUsm and exper* 
(iieaseoaparadtocpiiuiiNi mills. Tbe prey. 
ducticneftbewceviBg rodprocesemiiMRsii 
very poor. Tbe eap^iiy utilisaucci of the 
weaving unit of ASTC b 12 per cent pod 
ASWMCO U between end 40 ^ ema. 

Tbe proceasiag bouse of ASTC utilisneonly 


PuaonMAUca 

The pour perform ante of Ihe mills has 
been beeaineof a number of faotora, some of 
wbicb are unconiiol table, vorne arepaitiaJly 
cootrolleble <by the netiegeoieni) and some 
•re eontroUeMe. Fecton like proper plan* 
Bing, lime and cost ovemins and Imbalancni 

in samsmechinery ar e beyond the eoniiol of 
(bemills at present. Beiida these, (bareare 
urriai a partially conUoflabJe factors. 

Tbe fyatbetk mlll| are pligiied wilh a 
perennial shortage of viscoen staple fibre 
(VSF) bthMcooMctiofitbeefFMaadeby 
Assam Polyester Co-operative Society, 
(AFCH.) loaolve (beproblem la really com* 
meodable. APOLbeacbihged llsnwmate* 
Hal 10 65 PCT cent^olyailer staple fihre^PSFl 
and 55 per cent of VSF tbU ekaain In latin 
bas also enabled AX^ptidgatnofi ywn 
with tbe iamb aikuBittfvlMbaa, 

The power foalUon to iiaig has been 
very unsetis/^ifoo'^ Ikp toOli ton ktoag 
affected by toto toe giM aglMi. Howavar It 
has been found out ^ NlTRA leww’repoH 
that fnfier udlifdUm and miintanmeoftoe 
DC lets een solve toe power proUem lo a 
grestextott. 

Tbeyanp^bai notiftcieaiedsa (Topm- 
lion to Ibe hike to excise duty. tUi hei also 
been matoly Tmeause of defleis^ ia ibe 
marketing strategy. Bcaides (bep^sai 
iiat^ above* tbeie are certain other prob-. 
Icmiandtbese proUemt bevearisee mainly 
because of certain ibortccaninga of lbs 
reanagemen (and these are all cooirol labfe 
factors. 

Tbe labour productivity is very low. Tbit 

Ihu resulted melDlytKCSUseofporrminiBg 
end iBOtivstion. 1be wcekers are ikx edu* 
eaied eboui (be normi Ihsy are supposed to 
•chleve andiheaboitfsll in perfcemMice.Tbe 
low prciduciivity standards have been il: 

towed to cootiBuc end have now almof I bMA 
mcogmsedaithe norm for ell (he mills The 
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l^iowihMMeiuiQ li CQAirnttvely 
pvikulviy dariBn iu|lu «hift and feiiival 
time. ]l U ilMedUsi Ihere isno work culture. 
But noattempu Kavebcan mack m improve 
work culture through orkmaikm, training 
IrKcntivet and culiivitioii of a sense of be- 
(oe|in| amoni the workers. There is also 
pocriupeniiofycontml over workers result- 
in| in kxs of proilsM ion, low spindle sp e e ds , 
unnecessary 6toppa|cof machines, etc. 

Market realisaiirei b price md thi i is mainly 
hccauic of substandard quality, disiiuassaks 
and corrupt ion. Koaitempt has been made to 
divenify and plan more profitable product 
jniaes. There is lack of accountability at all 
levels, alio lack of dKirouih moniiorinsand 
repnriinf lyilem. The various MIS records 
mainiained by the tnilliarceonfusini anddo 
IX It helptoconirul the crii teal operations 

The spjnnini mills in Ibe public lector 
were established with a view to promote 
icatilc industry in the state, vir, weavin|. 
pneesaini and textile units, for exampk. 
readymade laments were expected to get a 
^Hipdueioloealyam availability. I In furtu* 
nately this has noi happened, despite hu|e 
Itovernmeni investment of about 36cnire in 
public sector textile units, they heveocmtnh- 
uted link to the growth of textile sector in the 
itnte. The three puMk sector mills have been 
producing about 200*MT of PV yam per 
month. I lowever I hey are sending majoni y of 
their yam toBomboy and outside places. 

'ibe local power loom uniu are starved of 
yam and this is a major constfti nt in improv • 
ingcapaciry utilisilion of power loom units. 
It IS indeed unfortunate that the public sector 
spinning mills which were e itabli shed wi i h 
government fund should totally disregird the 
needs of ibe weaving units located witbin the 
sttiie and continiic loiupply outside tbc auie 
One leaaon quoted by tbc spinning mills for 
not supplying yam to local units is that these 
units ^ not pay in cash. Tbe schcalled cash 
sale of yam to Bombay agenti actually in¬ 
volve acradit of not lesa than - 30 days^ 1 > 
Irmaitperiod of l(^16daye» <2)bolding pe* 
nod in Bombay prior tofinalsakmiaimum>- 
lOdaysaodaverage five days, and Olcasb 
reco^^ry period of seven dtys Irom tbc date 
ofljftin|. 

Again when yam is sold outside Assam, 
tbc rdlowingextrscoiiti have lobe inmred. 
(1 )tTampnRelion coat Rs2 perkg.<2}cash 
discount-]..^ per cent on sale price. <3) 
coDUDifsioo -^7 per cent on sale price, and 
(4)CST~ 2 per cent. The ectual sales rate is 
ilsooften notquoSed correctly by Ibe spin ting 
milk when ftKing yarn prices for local 
units. No silent pt basbcMnede toculiivete 
ibe local wesviegmvkec in power loom aod 
band knms.Theiwigina] intention bdiind the 
estaNishment ofpubtkaecscrspiiiajAg mills 
wis to promote downstream waaving units. 
This plan is totally defeated as the entim yam 
is being sentouuidetbe state. 

Tbe mills era all faciiif proMem nf wurk* 
ing c^tal. Yet thcra is lack of tniiiatit'a of 


On BilldnMBKpartkularly ASTC>to pro' 
cue jobasorks. T& ■acMuemaiamanct is 
also not saiisfacirey. Tlnre Is a lack of 
co n c ent on tbe pan of tbe tnanagemeM to 
improve the existing siluallon. Ibis is prob¬ 
ably because no one really has at Make tbe 
perfcmance of tbe mill ttor Is any one ac- 
eouBtabk foe poor perfnrmanee. Tbc mxa* 
agement normally puts tbe blame of every 
thing on Aonage^raw meieriils. unrdiahle 
powur supply and inadequate wcrklng capi¬ 
tal. Every year proposals were being ptv- 
senicd if»tbc stalegov en tm ci M io<a)compen- 
sate for cash losses, and (bl purchase of 
equipment to mcrease (■oduetioit^ioduci tv- 
iry. Whik presenting (be proposals a tmy 
outlook for tbe future was (vescMcd end very 
soon thi I was forgotten. 

It would however be a mistake to thmfc that 
the texbic untis are int/iiuically tmviabir. 
There arc certain factcie which make tbe 
textile units quite attreedve and preseni a 
picture very different from the one presented 
by (heircurrent operational fciults. 

•'The otacbincry »s new and reasonably in 
good condrtkn. With a Kttlcexpenditure rm 
repain, (be otacbiosry bdongiBg to AS'fC 
would be worth the vaJua of new machinery 
of the best quality. 

'■Ibe layout and infraetnic lure of all the milk 
is excelkot and ibert is adequate scope for 
expansion. 

-There b no surplus workforce. Thii is a 
very significant itreagtb which dons not exiai 
in other pubik atctoruodstiaking of the state 


gos tf wne ut . 

Two clear premises vise nut rbe above 
are; (I) tbe poor functioning of diese textile 
imtu baa been largely due to mismanage¬ 
ment, and (2)the state government is not In a 
prsiiion toofftfccniinuous budgetaiy luppuri 
lo ni akc up for the losses. 

In this tiMkground. the CQtnmitict on tex¬ 
tile units under tbe industries department 
which was advised to deliberate on tbe op- 
tkini for reorganbi ngfrestructuringof the tex • 
lUeuniis has felt that ii has becomeespedieni 
to g<» in for private secicr partkipatkni and foe 
Uds pvpnsc Kgrnupingoflhemills would be 
necessary ’fbe committee had reennunended 
panbl disinvecimeni, therefore private place- 
men( with (ran^fer of munagement (joint 
»evliir| . Based on the recommendallons, Ihe 
govcrnmeoi has started (he process of 
privatising the textile mills 

Mtc government has taken tbe decision to 
innsfer M per cent id the shares of these 
textile units to (Iw private sector. Ibc advi¬ 
sory cumin iltee had recommended a 
diiinveslineninf2.5percenttn<«iJerU)en(ibk 
ibe gtivemmeni retain its control over the 
butrd Again, it has been iibscrvod that prior 
In the final decisionnf privatising the mills. 

(he m an agement of AS I. w i. caisultatiun with 
the employees union had submiiicd a prt>- 
pneal to the state government on bow riK 
employees propceed ui run the mill In iis 
efton to privaiiic tcxilk mills, the govern- 
ment seems to have disregarded ol her viable 
nhemat i ves fi ir runni n|: the text i U* m i IU 
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CWnJAKT ‘ . 

A K Ramanujan 

A R VMywtochfltopftthy 

A K RAMAKUJAH <AKR) pwMd »w*y 
iuddenly oo July H, at Cbicafo. Born in 
MyKfu into a Tamil brahmiB family. AKR 
bad. mbs vuibnd ofremBikin|. iwomccber 
icAguot: Tunil and Kaimada. Fora »hi)cbe 
iau|b( at Madurai before be «eni to tbe 
Uniwiicy of Chicago in 1962, where be 
cvoRually baeamc prafeaeorin TbeDepan* 
otent of South Aiiaa Lanfuaiea and 
Civiliaalioni. AKR wu a poet, nniUtor. 
folUcdat and I utguiat. He waa equally ptoTi * 
cieni in all thcae vocalloni. but la a atudcM of 
Tamil. I would like to believe (bai be will be 
cbiefly fcm c mb c Ttd for bia transluioM of 
claraical Tamil poetry 

AKR‘s affair with Tamil poetry bad ■ 
dramatic beginninf. On one of bii Tint 
saturdaya in ikeUniveraily of Chicago, 'the 
ignorant belr* to arguably the longeit unbro* 
ken trtdilkm of poetry in the world went 
looking for an elementary grammar of clai* 
aical Tamil but ended up sitting on tbe floor 
behwen tbe racks browring through an an- 
ih^gy of classical Tamil poetry The ac* 
oompanying prose ecMruncntary im locked tbe 
doers to 'reiJjiti of gold*. * 'Even one'sown 
tradition is not one's birthright", be was to 
write later: "it has to be earned, repm* 
seised". Translating classical Tamil poetry 
into English was AKR's way of earning and 
repoasessinghisTamil tradition. 

Some years later. F\f\etn Poems from a 
CloMicef Temif AfUhohgy (1965) was to 
issue fr«n tbe Writers’ Workshop.Calcuna 
It was to be followed by a fuller innslationof 
love poems from the Awranrokai, The //irr* 
nor (Indiana University Press. 

1967) to rave reviews and enthusiastic re¬ 
sponse. Tbe evocative phrase, *tbe intenor 
Isodscyc'. which AKR employedtosuggeat 
tbe rkbnesa of Tamil love poetry sdth its 
cloeo aMociation of romantic nMods and 
sittmtiona 10 tfaa physical milieu and cnvifcn- 
ment has since been le f snxd U> one knows 
notbowmany ticBcs. By 1985, a more com* 
psefacniive selection. Poemr of and 
Wpr: Fnmshe Eight AMhoiogietOlathe Ten 
tong cf CLusieci Tamil (Columbia 

University Press. 1985). which attempts to 
i^eeaeni the entire corpus of sActeoi Tsmil 
literature, was publisbed. 

Tbsee tjanslaiioni not only woo a name for 
AKR. but also secived for Tsui I its rightful 
^ace in the literatures of the world. Ancien t 
Tamil poems are cx»w a standard presence i n 
many anthologies, (hanks largely to AKR. 
Some Tamil scbolan have pobiM out that, 
apart Irom quiie afewmiitranslai ions. AKR *1 
^glisb versiooB slso reveal an excessive 
reliance CO crvunciuanee. Be that as it may. 
objeciivaly speaking, there is nogaitisaying 


that ^CR has thieved imt than anybody 
else in ibis sphere. His seneiiiviiy to the 
nuances of tbe English language (especial ly 
Amerkan English) ami ns idm has conirib* 
Med in AO small measure to bis success. 
Many of his translatinM caaim«Biicste on 
iheirown and stand independently as pncmi 
in IViglisb. This is not to take awey credit for 
the skilfully•wnticn.schoMymtiQduciions 
and aRerwofds, which enriched tbe poeik 
eipcrknce of tbe readers There is a beauti¬ 
ful poem whkh AKR has iramlaied thi». 
Enemia. 
take care 
when you cater 
the TicidnfbaiUe 
and face 
(wrwamor 

whn is like a chariot wheel 
made thoughtfully over a month 
by acarpcAicr 

«4io uissei off eight charn as 
iaadey, 

One is tempted lothinkof AKR's nnslaikett 
as such chariot wheels. 

Apart from anckot Tamil pceuy which is 
about two thousand yttfs dd. AKR has also 
trim laiod tbe Tamil devutiooaj poetry of the 
tcvenib cemjry Vaishnaviac same Haosmahrar 
(f^«*u/or tbr OroMeheg. Pmeeton Unim* 
siiyPrew.l9ll) It may he DO exaggeration 
losay that in AKR*sdeaih.Tainilhas kat die 
most, WithooaMetriMlBtoraBroundlsavea 
few like M L Thangappa). non'TimiJ readers 
have litUeiolooh feewardtofrom ttaeconsid- 
erabk riches of Tamil llieraiure. 

AKR has also done his bit for hit tilhcr 
mother longue. Kannada. Apart from two 
colkecikNisofpoctiy and anovcl ia Kannada, 
be has also trmsiaied the cidkal pDcery of the 
Veerasaiva saints (Speaking of Si¥a. I^n- 
guin. 1973). URAnaaihanwmby's acclaimed 
novel SemdMro has also appeared in AKR's 
sensitive English iraAsUtioo. At tbe lime of 
his death, AKR was rebearsing Girisb 
Karnad* s Kannada play. Miga>min^o. 

AKR's translations were firet put^sbed 
wbeoforeignschetarahipofl India was mov¬ 
ing away from Indology. with its exclusive 
cmphasison'iheGreaiTradUioe'ascxem- 
plificd in Sanskrit, towards other aspects ctf 


Infta's plunKif not rival )lndltnna. AKR* I 
tranilaiioei are best seen in Ibis context and 
have ako contributed innosmall measim to 

this shift. 

AKR is a highly rated 1 ndo- Anglian poet, 
whose puU i^iedcnllectinns includeAridrrs 
trid Second Sight Included in a number of 
anthologies, hispnems havealsofound Ibeir 
way tnu> Indian rebnol and college textbooks. 

Apart from his literary accomplishmenls, 
AKR was also an acclaimed folkloriil. An- 
Afbrr Hannony (Oxford University Ihess, 

19g6). whkh he edited with S tuan 0 Uckburn, 
presents critical essays on Indian folklore. 
More recently he puMished FoUtaltsfnn 
fndrei Viking. 1993) where he reidls anum- 
beroflndisn folktales in his inimitable sty ie. 

As an academician. he pub) ished a num her 
of scholarly papers. wh ich appeared in vari¬ 
ous edited v^uoks and journals. Mis 'Indian 
fledipus', JiUKrean Indian Wayof Thiok* 
ing7'. etc, are some of the more acclaimed 
uoca Though hcofien landed to repeal hint' 
self. AKR wrote In the most engaging faah* 
ktt An ipttalein the beginning, a meiiphor 
mixed to make bis point, a newly-coined 
phriM, quotaiioni skilfully woven were all 
hallmarks of his papers. It ii a pity that bis 
papers have not bM put together a» a volume 
10 far. It is hoped that someofhis colleagues 
will take the lead in this matter, it would no 
doubt be a fitiini tribute. 

AKR insured threedccades South Asi an 
scholars in the US, u* a teacher and re¬ 
search supervisor. With the welcome em¬ 
phasis of AmakanUnivereUks, unlike tbooe 
in England, on acquirini at least r\)dimeniary 
skills in tbe language 6f the field area, a 
numbered scholar! have gained freen AKR's 
expertise. Few indeed are the leholirly weeks 
on south India, ptnduced from Amerkan 
univcrsiiies, that do not owe something to 
AKR. 

AKR received much acclaim in his own 
lifetime. Me was awarded a Padmasri by the 
Indian govemmeM in 1976 and a Mac Arthur 
Fellowship in 1983. 

Born in 1928. AKR had many more years 
of poetry and translation in him. hii audden 
death comes as a shock, and it will be long 
before wc can reeorKile ourselves totbe loss. 
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Teaching Women’s Stndies: The 
Problems 

VMBatevbrahMiiyMi 

Women's ftitdies. tike the women's movement Uself, is imderconssofU ikreatof 


getting hijacked 

1 REMQtfBER bow excited I wu when I 
Ani came aaoM Ibe expreuioe 'woma’c 
itodiee'.hwaeindweeriy Kbwdtboeww 
tbii book I bed picked gp frcen (he Bnttfb 
Ubrmy, Ay. e QoUeeUoe e<iebote 1 y 

irtdeiooavefimyafwcvnen'iistwee. Iternd 
i loio( UB|e ithicb I rccoinieed u be m, 
eitherbecaoee I bed experienced it myeetf. or 
bed observed it. bus bed oever tbwtbi ot 
■Atlyeini end enkuletieg. It coundi ^eed- 
fully coounon place todty so ley tbei the 
pmone] ia poUdeal but udiM one diecoven it 
for sbe flnl lime there li exhilaration In 
knowlni that somesbini «hicb you have all 
she time tried to deny even to yourael/ ie 
actuelly avalid way of lookini at ihin|t. And 
lofae told. a< Uiat book told OK. tbai all tbsa it 
'kiiowled|c\ wonby of beini recoided. re* 
Karched andsheorii^. and actually put isio 
texttaoka, made one feel tbel then ie aome 
meeelfti to life after all. ]i opened upa whole 
tMW world tn which the poetibiljtice seemed 
iofkiie. 

Tbe poeiibilitiei are idll infiolte but the 
peobobilitiee make oiw feel iccpcical. even 
cyileal. For womca*a aiudieafWS), like the 
wtmm' i movement itaelf. it under constaM 
thnai of getting bijecked. UGC*eupported 
WS cdle and ccotrcebeve sprung upaJlover 
tbeplaoe. Aoeording to oec Uit there arc at 
lemi anl welticaAnllcgea and 2b avtooo 
amaevf aidaatacvw promotin g WS In 16 ataies 
m d unkm teii lMi ei. Adimetovy compiled by 
SNDT Uni veniiy bae a mlnd-boggliog amy 
edWS coureee offend at undergraduate and 
po^graduate levels in coUeges all over (be 
coQMxy. complete with syllabi and reading 
Uete. The Indian AMOeiatioo of Women'a 
Smdiea bga conducted aix national confer* 
ioeesow tbe Iwi 12 years. And every oiejor 
•od minor publishing bouse bas a long and 
growing lisi of WS tiUes. 

Surely a matter for rejoicing it might be 
thought, butit is this highly quantitative pfe* 
amnaion vducb nakea one aovously wundar 
•bat on eanb is going on under the guise of 
wcanen's studies. Apparently it bas not only 
found a place in hi^r education, it is also 
succeeding i n d ig mng its heels ia 

Diving tbe last decade workshops and semi • 
nanbavcbeunorgaiusedai vtriout untveni* 
dee todiscuss how WS can be prornomd. Oik 
otgeedve basbesB logftdk'biRle in aeedmia 
toacknowledgctbc vaJidiiyeadnrceasiiyfor 
lirtroducifti the WS ekment iMo cmrkuU. 
orinMiog leacbare and plannlag uew eowmei 


withaWScCBponcnL Anoibmobjeciivchas 
been tosbare expcriencee in Kadar^ WS and 
to identify tbe problems end lacun ae which 
bave swf^ad aa a result of WS getting the 
ofneial nod from autboritiee like UOC and 
1CS5R. even though utuvenify oatehtislvnents 
largely remain bosiik or indifferent 

Teechcr oricntacion seems to be the sing k 
major problem. For altbougb (here are no 
hurdles to conducting research withe femi* 
niet perspective, leaching WSusnaliDgetber 
different ketUeof fisb. By snd large fern uusi 
academics teacbiaipoetgraduicciociil sci* 
ence appear to have relative freedeen to 
design covnes on •umen and conduct theae 
with both rigour and ideDlogkal poipective 
Tbeprobkm eouKS when a teacber wbodccs 
not have the penpactive is required to leacb 
amemd. ccmpuleory couneeapecialfy to 
wndergraduatas. It k noi eaey 0 personally 
think it ii impossibklio persuade tcacbers lo 
lubecriba man ideolofy through oriental ion 
courses. This is one reaeon many WS 
proponents bate misgivings about tbe whole 
business. For. women’s studies nor taught is 
more likely to serve tbe feminist cause than 
•nmen’s studies bad ly taught. 

Another probtem IS the paucky of eppropri • 
ate teaching matenab. It is pointed out that 
there is plenty of publ isbed stuff available, 
cootaining m asses of informatkei. but very 
litikof It Itin afonn appropriate for class¬ 
room use Mueb Inilisiive is required from 
teachers tocompik Uus suiiabl y but vdiy are 
(hey geing fc> bottler unkestey fed aciDe son 
of pereonaJ commitoMoi to tbe caeset De* 
ijdsu, library penonnd too need orientation 
to be able to look for end colkci reetenal 
from uneonveutional aoiircee nkicb were 
earlier not regarded as academK s c urce a ti 
ail. Obviously academia is not gotBg to turn 
feminiit all cf s sudden simply becauae UGC 
has re^KAded lodcmsads foam activisi teach- 
en and decided (vesy reluctantly. I luipecl) 
tosuppnrt women* ssiudiee. 

Assuming that Jo spite of ibis orientetiofl 
problem MOM bead v^y could sill be made if 
beak teec^ngmauiials weieavailaMe. wbs 

is needed is tbe crelofinlllsrlvedeaeriheH by 

four Amerkaa teachers from thediscipJines 
<fcccoomics. sncioloiy, psychology ind po- 
lilieel science. Co>auihcn of a textbook. 
WeiwJi Tedky (t9IO>. they eiplaia in their 
intnductioQ bow they started teaebing en 
inierdieeipli na/y MSD inar in a WS cwne and 
Coundihat ibere waa notcxtwiucb saiisfred 


. **Otiradhittoowia«apre* 
pare a (ext which met owoeeds .** 

Considenng that there is a boom, border¬ 
ing on an explosion, in WS pubKibing. It 
seems odd that tbe absence of classroom 
material and curricular texts Is not being 
tackled. A columnist wbo writes on tbe 
publishiflg scene remarks that an aspiring 
auchcr need have no trouble finding meager 
and willing publisher as long as tbe subject 
is woman. Which perb api accounts for the 
large volume of verbiage comi ng contimi • 
ously inU)print, only a fraction which is 
worthwhile stuff. 

On tbe one hand, there is a growing pikof 
studies Oft women many of which lack even 
a basic ideological framework. (Putting to¬ 
gether heavi ly referenced daiaon women and 
explaining it away with a vague argument on 
women’s oppreukmfsubord instionf historic 
invUibil I ly * the WS buzzwords>-seem8 tube 
tbe eesieit thing itt the world.)On tbe other, 
there is also a growing body of solidly re* 
leercbcd w«^. couched in dense, polysyl¬ 
labic polemic and impossi We lomakeh^or 
tall of. Like tbe col lection of eskiys writ ten by 
semeof the cutrent iiare in fem n Kerch, 
wUchflgurei in Delhi I Iniversiiy *s MANis- 
tnry reading list. 1 believe I have enough of a 
grounding in feminist analysis to utiempt to 
rend a poMgredu aie text but I found 1 1w open¬ 
ing chapter such anobctacle race that I could 
on] y sy mpalhi k with the earnest student who 
said be had even tried breaking sentences into 
individual clauses in an effort to decode tbe 
BKsiage but found tbe going too lough. 

An economist wh^ contributions to 
women’i studies sre highly respected (end 1 
hive never found any jargon in berwriiings) 
tells me I bat turgid poae is typical c^alJ soda) 
sciences, not just women’s studies. All the 
more reason then for W S people to avoid the 
pifal] of being incomprehensible and making 
sure they get across to the people they ire 
kying lo reaclwpeopk whoK support or con¬ 
version they can by nomeans take for granted. 

As a contrast I would like to olYer the 
example of a chapter on ’Women and Soci¬ 
ety' which I chanced upon in • textbook 
prescribed for sociology undergraduates at 
MS Univereily, Baroda. Ilia a Briilih publl- 
eetkm aimed at both studen ts and tbe general 
reader, and the 36-pag6 section on wotnen 
puts together in reasoned terms the argu¬ 
ments of different schools of thought over 
time. It gives due place and empbaiie to 
fcoiiBist nMeifrcsations and tlwories and hand¬ 
somely ackn^ledges the contributions of 
tbe women’8 movement in transfbnniog vari¬ 
ous aipecu of sociological analysis. 

Free from jargon and shrillnew. ibe rum- 
mingupon ’aodology, ideology and women* 
diows that His poaiible to take sides and also 
sound conv UMing. Even an unconverted Mu- 
dent could not de ny that (he argixnent makes 
lease. Whkbsurely is why women’slUdies 
bat to be iau|ht«*bMttiie it n akei s«Me, not 
bacauM it Is ideologically correct. 
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India’s Supercomputers 


MGGPIIUI 


ladh ha produced four paraiiel’processitig supercomputers while 

not as fast as the Cray or other supercomputers m the lAtentational 
market, came ataterahofthecostofthe others. Selling them overseasr 
however, will be tough without attetjuare servicing fadJides and 
appropriate software. 


iNDCA'i unexpected rise to be only the 
wofld’t third country to menufecture 
»upercoaiputcn> after the US and Japan. 
amaalM* a carefully nurtured cokNual tayih 
that science and technology could only de* 
velopin thebetter^odowcdreeearch labo* 
riiories In the west, Pou-cdoMal chal¬ 
lenges, by word and deed, lo the weal's 
doi^natlng presence gather monentum. 
The west haa to fight for what it once took 
for granted—i is prl reacy i n knowledge and 
technology. 

India rDOved intoauperuMipuicn 11 years 
ago when Washington impoBed unaccept* 
able pditical ccndiiions for selling a Cray 
superconputer to. the Irtdian Institute w 
SctetMeinRangalore The Cray India bought 
earlier for weather forecasting undoubt* 
ediy benefited Indian agriculture, end out- 
wet ghed the Amen can mai stence one full* 
lime minder to etaure that it wes not used 
for military or nuclear weapons research 
The US poaitlofl. conditioned by the cold 
wer. also led to lia complaint against the 
Soviet Union, aa it then was, flora supply* 
Ing equipment for India's spa^ research 
progrimme thei could be conceivably used 
for military purposes. India needed 
supercomputers for space, medical, agh* 
cultural, defence •related research, was un* 
willing to allow outsiders access to its re¬ 
search and set out to build them. The result 
is. as yet, four parallel-processing 
supercomputers, not as fast as the Cray or 
the other aupercomputers on t he markei, but 
a tenth olwnai the others coat theRoaolvcr. 
the PARAM, Qiipfu 16 and ANURAG. 
Indian Inatitutions have installed at least 
iwodocmna^ them. 

Theae aupercomputers, own without the 
'bells and whistles' of their rivals, hove one 
in-built advaniagc! India's doninance in 
fror>i*rank computer programs. Hewlett 
Packard found so many of its programmers 
were Indian that it shifted most of its soft* 
ware development unit from the US m 
Bangalore. Swissair’s computerised global 
accounting system moved lock, stock and 
barrel to Bcn^y. Dardays Dank uod IVM- 
ish Rail enpgcd Indian software develop- 
era for state-of-ihc-an software toTun their 

buaincci at ■ fruciion uf whui they would 

have paid wcsieni software houses. 

India sells the supercomputers overseas, 
hut its toughest bailie is to convince poieo* 
tial clients of tbe supercompururs' hard* 
ware maintenance and software compat* 
ibiliiy with stQta*or*the*art features It hn 


OM advantege though. eapeciaHy If it were 
to wh te programs itiai worts exeapiiooal I y 
well OB tvsme grown sup et c o mpoters, for 
1 1$ intemationj I dies is, at a fraction of whal 
they would cost on Japanese or US 
supercomputers. 

The US adouifk eetabUshmeoi forced 
the Messacbuseiis Inuiiuw o< Tachnolofy 
(MTT) a few yean ago to icjeci an offer of 
an NBC supercomputer, when American 
manufaccuiers could OM cone up with a 
suitable machine A Japanese supercomp¬ 
uter in e leading sdcntiflc research inidiu* 
lion would mean. $o it wts argued, the 
svaitahiliiy of opersiing systems and soft* 
ware, to give H an unlair advanttge over 
American manufacniKii. When NEC of* 
fered supercompuieis fice or at nominal 
cost toother American sdentiflcesiablish* 
ments. there weie elsotwtekcrs. 

Tbe Indians can expect problems similar 
or worse for their supcrccmpuwrs in the 
west and the third world tends to disparage 
comparable products from the third world. 
New Delhi *s mam problem is to prove how 
good her supercomputers arc but they mesh 
hardware cDrapetence with software bril* 
lisnee for the computing power n produces 
that Washington now wonders if, unwii* 
11 ngl y. i I has ^ayed midwife m a potential ly 
senovs corspeti tnr 

The British National Health Service sur¬ 


vived on doeaors from erstwhile cdonies 
wtaae peoples the Briij^ even now look 
down upon. The west's Canut ian Insistence 
tbai audear weapotts be munufaQured by. 
aod reairictcd lo, those countries which 
ilraady have them is unacceptable In the 
same way as ill resthaionsare on transfer- 
riag scientific and technological develop* 
mema to the test of the world. Political and 
acorwmicsiiperiorityby.andcolofutf domi¬ 
nance of. one over the other worsens the 
eaai'Wesi (or nonh*south) divide. Those in 
poorer couittries inevitably reject condl- 
tloAs that maintain the srorirsqM) as much 
aa tbe ioduairtalised t^ouniries want to pre* 
aarve there for commercial and poitiical 
advantage. 

Knowledge expands frontiers of the cen¬ 
turies ahead, as industrialisation did these 
past two centuries. Political, ecortomic.aci* 
entific, ledtnological restrictions can hold 
back progress io a point but someone— 
often, these days, from countries which the 
west least exp^cd them to—will always 
make a better mouscirsp. 'Ihe (low of third 
world 'brains* to the industrialised west 
will al ways ccoilnuc, the numbers depend* 
ing on how liberal immigration policies are 
at any given lime. Bui it is as difflcuH to 
prevent an 1 ndia, a Sthii h Korea or a 1'aiwan 
frem making a super*eomputeT sa it is to 
preveni New Delbi, Islanishod. Tel Aviv, 
Pretoria or Pyongyang from nuking a 
nuclear device. 

But the west re itu in those It does not like, 
or do itot behave as expected. The west's 
denruciion of president Saddam Hussein's 
western finsncad developmental edifice in 
Iraq is well known. North Korea is chal¬ 
lenged about i ts n ucl ear programme. Israel 
is not Tbe west ignored South Africa's. 
whicA becacac known ortly when Pretoria 
announced it Hut the pnxesnes of growth 


of technologicoi expertise arc irreversible. 
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Patalganga: River Fighting for Life 

Aahlih OudlMi 

PtUJgMnga M short river whkh meinden through m$ny vi7/age5 
ACtr Bombgy providing drinking and irrigation water and a 
liveiihood to risherfoik is rapidly being poifuted by the rampant 
growth of industries. 


INDISCRIMINATE dumpini of emu- 
ente into the tatalgania river and eon- 
URiinttion of air with (oaic fumes from 
major industries in Rai|ad distriei htt 
resulted bi laise-scate air and water poUu* 
tiofi sererely af fectlnf the teemini popula* 
iton of this area, economically as well as 
physically. 

Industries in the area particularly 
Hindustan lnMctkides<HlL>. Hindusun 
Orianic Chonical (HOC), the Maha* 
raihtra A$r>(ndusiries Deveiopment 
Corporation and the privaie sector com¬ 
pany Lofli Hush out about 35/100 litres 
of efOuents into the ftirifanfa river. 
Despite claims of treaiini effluenu, there 
have been a number of instance of shoals 
of floating dead fish in the rirer, and oops 
haw been deuro)od. A caae in point is the 
sweeping away of drums conuining 
chemicals (along with residua] chemicals) 
into the river during the flood ra l9gP 
causing laryoicale ruh-kins, In faci, a 
source from the water works departmcflC 
of Chavanc dam disclosed that so toak 
wmt the water that even the b eaded dyseri' 
try causing bacteria could iwt survive in 
It. Due to such enormous anewnt of fish* 
kill many Tishing villages hme virtually 
been wiped out. 

The water of the river close to Apee 
village reeks of chemktli that fredy Am 
owr the surlKc Pipefencs carrying sul¬ 
phuric acid to the lodostrici at Rastyaw 
sometimes rvtureooring a fToihy wh^e 
acidic fluid. These factories not only 
dump the liquid waste into the rfwr but 
haw been dumping solid wastes oa land 
kept fallow by the farmcn. They haw 
hired contractors wlio lease land from un¬ 
suspecting farnen to dump wastes. Some 
of the fallow fleldi haw fircaks of bright 
blue on the grounds sign of the copper 
sulphate conieni of the waste During the 
rains, the colour enien the river. Earmen 
complain ch« fields can no longer be 
used, but dunffuig continues. Private sec¬ 
tor company especially Lona. freely 
dumped chemical wastes on the country¬ 
side marring the scenic beauty. However, 
fearing surprise checks from the coUecior. 
the mounds of chemical wastes are 
cowred with mud and growl. 


Other source of poMutlOB o( ^lalganga 
river water ia due lo the release of sultage 
and sewage from the Khopoli township 
and the wasting of trucks used for car¬ 
rying chemkab in the river. Random 
samples of wsers taken from villages on 
the bank of the river and sent to the 
goveroroent laboreiory in Pune have 
revealed appaHiog informreion. Labora¬ 
tory offidaU contend ihre all bui one 
sample v«s fli for drinking The figures 
in Che repor t and a comparison with the 
pemiasiw Uruits laid down by MPCB 
show this toddty of water is very high 
Witefr sampla from villages near HIL> 
HOC and TWode Nalla near Kasayara 
emit a fool smell aad are haty in colour 
and turbid. Free and saline ammonia 
whkh should be nil in water was 3.600. 
MO and TIO pans per million (PPM) in 
the niapks. Biochemical Oiygen De¬ 
mand (BOD) that should not occed 20 
was high as 50 and 325 PPM in HOC and 
lurade NaBa sample reipecuwly. Besides* 
the PH vahie of the samples indKited 
acidity In waw. The peaikide test too was 
poutive 

ftialganga river, ongmating from the 
Sahyadri menmtains ranges isear Khan- 
dala, gairts strength from the tail waters 
of Hydio Etactric project. Il runs 
through Apte. Kharpade and Rawa. en¬ 
ding its short journey of arouml 65 km 
nm Dhararotar in the Arabian Sea. Until 
the arrival of industries on its banks it 
provided (he local people with fish and 
was used for irrigation. The drinking 
wa(s sdremeat Chawane vaieeworki bet¬ 
ween Apte and Ladtvili vdlage meets the 
Deeds of nearly 6O/B0 people kving in 42 
villages. The riwr therefore assumes a 
vital sifniflearree and 1$ rirtuaOy the 
lifeline of a population of more than a 
lakh people indudmg those at Khopoli. 

The demands on this Ihile river mcreas- 
ed with the fast mushrooniDg of indust¬ 
ries. By I4B? ihMc industries numbered 
ISO units manufacturing a wide range of 
products such as akohoL Sed. pipes, 
detergents, paper and dsemkah arul not 
only dischargad poisonous effluents but 
also perpetureed a massiw deforestation 
all around. These industries lacked adt- 


quaie measures for the Ireatmem of 
disposal of hazardous effluents. Many 
new units are now coming up under (he 
MIDC convenicmiy ignoring the Ganguly 
CommKtee report on Bhaisai riwr pollu¬ 
tion whkh recommended thai no chemi¬ 
cal faaories be allowed wiihin three miles 
of the river, only small indusries be allow¬ 
ed within five miles and major ones 
beyoTHl eight miles from the river. 

River water pollution is a serious heahh 
haiard too. Residents of Apte and Sana 
complain of a consiani throat and lung 
irritation. During morning hours visibility 
in the villiges is almost nil and (here are 
breathing dimculties owing to a heavy 
srrtog. Epidemics and hitherto unknown 
diseases are breaking out In the villages. 
Once an epidemic breaks out everyone 
denies mpons ibility or accises each ot her. 
for the helpless public hare no wkniiflc 
monitoring system to identic the culprits. 
Some of Ihe local doctors of the area arc 
of the firm convklion thai the river 
Patalganp has become the mam source 
of many ailments of local people. 

For the last few years local people hare 
been voking their protests but in vtjn. The 
Maharashtra Pollution Control ^ard 
(MPCB) has long ceased lo be a pollution 
monitoring and comrolling body and ihe 
government h as no i i me to pay a i tent ion 
to such Trivial tssuea*. MP(3 ofTicials say 
that fttaiganga is an A-2 grade zone 
whkh stipulates that water should be fli 
for pubbe supply afier conventional treat- 
meni involving sedimentation, rihration 
and disinfeclion. But this ignores the 
chances of leakages and spillage of un¬ 
treated chemical effluents. According to 
a spokesperson of one of the industries, 
conventional treatment is Car from ade¬ 
quate in combating unireaud effluents. In 
other words, every leakage would resuh in 
cortuminatioo of the river which supplies 
drinking water to (he villages. Many in¬ 
dustries are qukk to point out that the ef¬ 
fluents are not strictly pumped into the 
river as the pipeline carrying wastes hare 
loeuend into the saline creek of the river. 

Rsllowing the enactment of various 
IcgislatioAS. an effluent treaim«ii plani h 
a pre-condilkm for approval from the 
gorernment for setting up new industries. 
Renewal of approval for causing iiKUistnes 
has also been linked (o the industry ac¬ 
quiring treatment facilities within a fixed 
period. But MPCB officials admit that 
(here ii little they can do if the industries 
flout this Tequiremcni. **We do takelegd 
action but only after sererai warnings hare 
been issued!' 

Most of the major industries are equi|v 
ped with treumem facilhies. Effluents 
from each plant are dflonifled. ncuirabicd 
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M^^nher b<faftb rii if diipoMd. 
Howwtr, wch nctwrei often coHipie 
durlBf hetvy niiu when the 4nini ftt 
nocM. Fhr inittnec. Rcbance InduAhes 
siiuated on the hinks of ftul^anii htt 
stonn watet dniiu openiniinio the tiver. 
The RdkDce complec prododni pol)a» 
supk Abre and p^yesier b ivfwrted to 
have i fuU-Mp^ irettmcnl plant with 
treatment for biolofical enyten demand 
(BOD) and chemical onyiCA demand 
(COD). But local people fivtnf doee to the 
ifca allepe that there bevc been occasooi 
when cfAiKsts have been dbchaiicd 
tbrouth drains meant for storm water. 

HOC. a fovcmment'Wned company, 
manufaciiirini • ranfc pf chemicals need- 
ed for dyes, drups and pesdeidee amonf 
others, boasts of wjde>rtniing effluett 
treatment facilities. Neiertbcicas, HOC 
aloni with Hlnduiun liuectioda and 
Iona industries is fadni a court case 
lodted by the Bombay Environmental Ac¬ 
tion Groi^on cha/fes of pollution. HOC 
ofAcials however lament. **Our opermess 
as a pubik limited compmy has |one 
afait^tl us. Morecner. as the oldest com¬ 
pany in the area, the entire InduKhal com* 
ptex ii identified with the HOC. Besides, 
there weie no chatfcs of pollution till 
private industries started sprinfinp up* 
The absence of complaints of polluiion 
before may be attributed to the generil 
lack of awareness prevaleni at that lime 
HOC ofTiciah illctc that (he MPCB in- 
stead of carrying out ipedfic inmtJga* 
lions to identi fy the culprit, satisfies itself 
with sending out warning notes to all. 
Even those industries which have treat¬ 
ment plants may simply shut them off 
with none the wixr. till a complaint is 
made. The state government's enviroi^ 
meni departmeni'i officsals acknowledge 
the truth of this. 

Hiking a leading pan in a movement 
comprising of local villagers are also ac¬ 
tivists from the Yusuf MehetaJly Centre, 
which runs an integrated rural dcvelop- 
meni project at Tbra village on Bombay- 
Goa highway near Kamab Bird Sanc¬ 
tuary. Also ac live on the aptat ionaJ front 
to save (he ^lalgangi waters were promi¬ 
nent leaders of ^asaats and Workers 
Party. The aghaiion has been h eaded 
by an apa body called nulganga Pradu- 
Shan Nirmulan Kiriti Samici comprising 
of the sarpanchs of the villages on the 
banks of the river and acimsts from the 
Meherally Centra. The egiUiton 
began way back in the earh l^90s when 
the doctors at the centre suddenly had an 
influx of people suffering from water¬ 
borne diseases and epidemics. On further 
invesdgacion ii was found t hat the pollu¬ 
tion of nulgmga river may have been the 


leaion for ihae heaJib haar^ SoesaJ ac¬ 
tivists took up the issue and orgartised 
vUUgers to fight for Iheir survival. By 
]9d4 (here had already been Dumber of 
dharnai and morchas to protest against 
deteriorating environnenui situation. 

In 19M the sHuaiion w aggravated 
duetomanive fish-kilbanddeterioraiion 
in crop peoductioa due to hek of irriga- 
tiott. TMi led lo fuU-fkdged agitations of 
nsta-iokp bi-«bs» demoostratioii and 
If (he mdumtes did not te^orvd 
*to thar demnd that the efAuents from 
the industnei be irvaied and then div 
charged into ttve sea. They also demanded 
the governme nt to stop diversien of 
Pualganga to Nhava Sheva and other 
urban-aatJemenu. The otiHr demands in- 
dttdcd dev^ope^ aa aittmaive source of 
wwer supplx rdsaang more water into the 
river, sening up anind^ndeni l^omory 
to test water poUution and stopping new 
chemical induatrio in the area. 

In (he Ant week of January 1919, the 
agitation was postporved foUowiog an 
assurance given by the state government 
thaf it would persuade Induitriei in the 
Kbopoh beh lo coOectively raise a sum of 
m TO lakh for the comtrudion of an ef¬ 
fluent (Raiment and dihtelon plant on the 
river banks, before it la d isJaug ed iMo the 
river. But this project was nupended and 
instead (he Paulganga ftm^mni Indus¬ 
tries Association (PIllA)—a coUeciive of 
industries on the banks of Paulganga— 


IT is a well known (act that the Russian 
economy has been sufTcring frooi acute 
problems of huge budgetary deficit, 
hyper-mAuioti. wide^raad shortages, 
growing unemptoyiDeni. advene balance 
of payment, steep dedine in prDductkm 
and so on. While there ara no signs at yet 
of the abatcioent of crisis, Russians are 
trying to And ways and aseaiis to keep the 
ccvcMOkk wheel moving- The banci 
system is one ot (be means by which 
economic actMties am managed in Russia 
today. According to V Ncsterovich. (he 
deputy director of (he Institute for 
Reaeaieh of Goods TVansgon and Con- 
iaduR of Wholesak Tii^ barter trade 


const fueled a 9 km pipeUoe in (be follow- 
iag few months. This pipeline runs from 
upstream of (he river where water is com¬ 
paratively cleaner i6 the villages and the 
Adds. 

Ttu was a unique instance when a 
group of industrial units took up iAHlailve 
due to pressuR from local people and 
voluntary agencies with the help of ciiy- 
based environmental groups has taken 
such steps for (he common good. But, un¬ 
fortunately I he project ran into irouMe at 
the conunenesneM of the constmetion of 
(he pipebiK The lackadaisical way in 
which PRIA undenook the project is viih 
bla Today the pipetine has d^loped a 
number of at (he joints. The con- 

Aruction of the pipciine was taken to 
lightly that at • number of placet it goes 
ibove grour^ level instead of three fed 
below ground level as ttipulated in the 
plan. Where the pipeline runs above the 
ground leakages an more due to which 
nsghbounng fields often get flooded wish 
several Inches of water. According (o a 
spofcespenon of PRIA this reporter was 
told that the cssociation was not directly 
lesponsible for the kakagrs but were will¬ 
ing to pay for necessary repairs. Now 
again the Kruli Samiti it pianhing lo 
launch an agiiatton to presairlK PRIA to 
pay for the necessary repairs and the. 
damages caused. The JCnai Samltl has 
also decided to change their sirstegy. In- 
iRad of protesting against the individual 
ioduAry tlvy now plan to Aghl the MIDC. 


transaciioni have an imporvnt role in the 
period of economic transition of Ruiiia 
to a market ecorvomy. Writing in the 
Moeemv weekly economic paper fkono: 
mtk& 9nd 14 k (formerly the famout 
Russian weel^ £konomidmka)« Com 
published since November 1919. No K 
April 1993), Nesierovich has argued in 
Civ^r of promoting barter cransaciions 
(hiough ihe creation of bariei inuk cen¬ 
tres (BTC) in Russia. But thcra is no 
unanimity among economists and policy¬ 
makers in Russia on ihese proposals. 
Moreover, even ill relevance in (he long 
run is quesiionabfe. 

The barter system of transactions ii not 


Russia’s Ailing Economy 

Reviving Barter System 

RGCkiMlb>bU 

Whih the syttetn of bi/rer fn^ tnasMctsons is not a new 
phenowmon in Russia, fJwrr is a move today to promote and 
strengthen the system through the creation of barter trade centres. 
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• w pbcnonenOB in JUum. It nisied 
oftder the Soviet lyitem ond even 
etptnded dur to Inefrickocie of eeit- 
UttiMd dUuibution of mtteri&l and 
icchirtcal tuppOet. Soviet emerprim 
received meieHal inputs from mrniMriei 
for ibe purpoee of ftainbnent of plren plen 
tifVRi. In pnetke, cntcrprisei etareyi 
tried to pel more queniiiiei of ilie 
flttterltH for beildinp ap surplus stock 
Ml 00 ))' fer f ulftOini pUn oiicti but te 
eMMOftAi wiib other enterprises on 
barter basis bt thnei of need. AUhouph 
barter was officially prohibited and wai 
eoasidcred klepat iit the former Soviet 
UmoA. the bortcr system survived with the 
full kiwwledpc of party bosses snd 
lovemment orfkiali. In other word^ 
barter system was considered a necessary 
evil for the functioning of the Imperfect 
Mclailtt economy. In fact. ofTkieU in 
charpe of lupplyinf materials in enter* 
prises known as 'tolkachi* (pushen) were 
veil oriented in the operation of this i)> 
Icta) market ktcludinp knowinp details of 
how rauch metal was needed for the pro* 
duclion of e spedfk lathe or a msdtine 
or what would be the enchaniccquivakni 
of cubk mctrei of lumber far the specific 
quantity of mete). In other words, 
tolkachl worked out a sysion of equivi* 
fence of different items in barter deals in 
the absence of market prices for thoee 
products. 

Under Gorbachev's policy of pen- 
ftrolka. enterprises «rere workinp in a new 
system whkh wii marked by reduced can* 
traliied control of ministries and self 
management. In effect this meant tepalua* 
tion of baiter trade. Subsequent to the 
dirintettvion of the former Soviet Union, 
there was a itroog vi^ prevwiUng in 
Russia that, the end of centralised 
distribution meant the end of barter. But 
b fact ia (he last couple of yaus there has 
been a sharp increase in barter traosac- 
liOQt Bi obs er ved in the case of 67 
ergtinearins and coastructioo eoicrprises 
in Russia (icc the table). 

From the sample mnwy conducted by 

the state coaodtise of Satiatia of Riasii. 
it iserident thvbmr deals hare become 
very unportaai for enterprises for their 
fuiKtionint la the iransitlon period. Coo* 
sidenni that rouble ai a reooetary unit 
has been fail losiai lu rofo the ecoQomy 


is foceng riftua) hyper-rnfMoB. avbcr 
eccuomi c liaks are broheo and the g im niu - 
0 M»t hai beat losiog coMiol over enter* 
prises, better trmniactsOQs bare been saw 
ing the total collapse of the Russian 
ecooony. In this seaae the lolkachi who 
know the details of n^pher cmerpriass in 
the former Soviet republio and comer* 
sioo nprms for producu well are able to 
keep the ptoduoion machioery moriiv at 
thii critical momern ^rpareing currency 
transactions. 

What is true of dooiestk economy h 
also true of eoemal economy According 
to unofficial sources, about 40 per cent 
of foreign trade was accounted for by 
barter traasMions in 1992. Tbii is par* 
tkularly tbe ease so far at ireasacuons 
among the CIS countries are concerned 
since there ware dose aeonomk linkages 
among enterprises which are now tituaied 
in diffneot lepubha of the farnwr USSR. 

A paradoxical shuailon concerning 
barter system has arisen in fomia. Baner 
has oot only become kgabMd but has aho 
become a coytmercial secret. But at the 
same 1 ime It is often diCTicu h to establish 
a barter transaction dace there are 
separate entries in the documents for pur* 
diaie and for sale In lalue terms in 
roubles. Sometimes barter trmsactiom 
take place in a cyelkal fmhion. as ia 
IktarisUfl wher^ for insunca, minen are 
provided with food products oo barter 
bads, miners in turn give coifc cohii^ coal 
is bartered to metaDurpres who in turn 
gire metal such as steel to other emer* 
prises. Another important feature of the 
barter system d that tiO recently metal wm 
the unirersal form of tetiksncni of ac¬ 
count among producer units and some 
portion of tbdr matreial sapply proMoiu 
was solred through ihamedium of mecai 
delirehes. Reportedly even at present 
metal u very frequently used for fad* 
litmiag large payncots. At preteni in 
Rusda (he usual system of contnns for 
material supplies are almost absent and 
there is a low lerel of dredphne among 
enterprises with regard (o lire complireict 
of tenns of conimci. As a reauR various 
types of unions and aasodatiOM have 
come up on the bads of treritorial loo* 
lion, productioo Inks, or icchoolotkal 
ties. Moreover. auctioneeriBg sockiis 
here crenc up bnkint cmerpriaes in sereral 
parts of Ruaia as ia Vdgognd and 
Ural, etc. 

Whu we the prospecu for barter trade 
la Russia? There is a soong view among 
one section of in Russia that 

barter has wide scope m future. This Is 
based on (be cooteatton thai bans as a 
form of orgaaisarioa of trade has a lOk 
to play even in a oormaBy furvetionLog 


market economy. Hence li is argned tiiat 
hs role is kgkimate and dgniBcani dur* 
lag the period 6f traoshioa lo a market 
economy. This aiguawH a being reinloro* 
ed by Nenerovlch. according to whom 
there are ovs 400 barter clubs operaiuig 
at present in the US and as su^ barts 
(Tide can flourisb In Rusda even afts 
market economy h estabUdwd. 

As is wdl known barter syitemi by Its 
rery nature is wry impsfen and is not 
suited to a comi^ modren economy. 
There are inherent problems of non- 
equivalence in bans trade arrangemenu. 
MoROvs. there is inevitable imbalance in 
barts transactions. The contention of 
NesMovich about the prevalence of barter 
tysiem in the devefoped market economics 
and in the US appears to be highly doubt* 
ful and questionable. In view of this, pro¬ 
posals for prescribing barter system In 
Russia in the long term are not convinc* 
ing. While barter system is nourishing In 
Russia it present due to eiceptionsl 
poUticoreeoBomk dicumsunces and as a 
result of the continuity of its role in the 
past, barter will not necessarily help the 
development of the market economy in 
Russia. On the contrary, perpetuation of 
this baner tysem as a government policy 
may hamper the creation and growth of 
market mechanism and institutions. 
Barter system wifi cenainly not promote 
the achievement of the c^ketive of in* 
tegraiing Russia with the world economy. 
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Ever sinct *VW/c wts introductd in school textbooks 

in VttBr Pmdesh lest, there hxs been much curiosity ebout Ae 
origin of its contenii, its authenticity end its rete%mnce yis-o-yis 
modern muthemetics. 


OF late the term *Vedk Mttheoutkt' h 
•OQuiriAg a curious dcw nwamos. WhJk 
scholan as wcU ai Kay people wouJd mr« 
mally loierpm it to nean soowtlkiai Ute 
mathematkt (mm ihe Vedk loriptura or 
maihematka known in the IMk timai* 
etc. for a trowini number of people, fafl 
approaduflg an ajannitii proportion, ii 
has come to nvan the maihematia from 
a book called IWkr Meihtmetks wriuen 
by Jagadfuru Swtmi Shri Bhaiaii Kriahna 
Tinhaji Mahanja published in 1M5 (by 
Motilal Banaraiidass PuUehefe)! What 
docs the latter have to do tntt the fonner? 
Nothing really, if one is to approach (he 
Queation obiectively. It has been known 
from the betinning that tbm is ao 
^idence of the contents of the book be¬ 
ing of Vedk origin; the general editor's 
'Foreword' to (he book and an Kcouni of 
the genesis of the work written by Mao* 
jula Trivedi, a disciple of (he iwnmiji. 
make this clev ovn before one geti to tte 
(ext of the book. No one has come igr 
with any positive evidence lubeerpieody 
eiiber. There has howem been a penis- 
(ent propaganda of the material bdag 
from the Vedas. The claim has got en* 
tangled with a seme of rtatbnaJ pride, as 
a result of whkh even weiMteaning and 
educated pco^ haw tended to accept k 
uncritically. In the mjd*IOs the (hen 
human resource minister was reported to 
haw made a statement in parlianem 
about how Llis book ihcnwd chat we had 
made great strides in naihemaika in Vedk 
timo and how there was a potsibiKiy that 
(he sutras in the book could possibly lead 
to ifflprowmenu in compum themselwsl 
Large sums haw been spen both by the 
government and several private 
to support this 'Vedk mathaaiiia'. while 
authentic Vedk studies coaimue to be 
neglected. The emotional appeal 
generated by the attribution to the Vhdai 
is also etpfoifed to get enthusiasu. a^lo 
at wdl as chikhen. to learn and spread ibe 
contents of foe book. With missioeary 
zeal several 'devotees' for this cauM haw 
siriwn to take (he 'mewige' aO wound the 
world; not surprisiagly they haw ewn met 
with aome tuccni in the west, not unlike 
other kinds of meariahi of modem times. 


from this couoiry: Several people are 
engaged in laaearch' iathe aew *Vadk 

‘fo top M aU. when Iwt year the UP 
gowmmeat introduced Wdk nmht- 
matlci ifi school emboeks the oo mco i s 
of swaai|i*i book woe Healed m if ihey 
•ere genuioely from the Vhdaa and 
swanip'i name wia Itned la a chart on 
'brkf NiKiry of l^kn vhh 

S JUenanuiafl't as the only oOmt one dm 
(hla cetturyl A warpad peppocriw la 
beiog forced on dulfocn la the aaoie of 
rerivaJ of Iiufan bcriiapa Though icm- 
porarily it aigiH seeai coawiiiat to 
gtorify a OMforo swemi who "diKovered 
sutras in AthamwdaT whkh 'hpply lo 
and cowr ewP and every pan of each and 
cwry cfoepcer of each and every branch of 
naihcmeiics..r* (quotaiioo from the 
'Piefocc* to Che book), by doing eo we 
vrould Boi only be harmlog (he cause of 
proper pursuit of k ao wle d p but H wouU 
be e matter of shame when the truth 
OQKBca cut Our nathesauaJ hcriiage of* 
fora I great deal lo be proud about and 
effons are called for lo put it in pet* 
roccUw and make k widely known. On 
the other hand, mixiag spurious material 
with h in an effort to achiew instant 
popularity would be couaier-productiw 
in the long run. 

Il is not (be contention here ihai 'he 
contenu ofswamih's book we not of any 
value Indeed for a few eknemary pr» 
bkm the book docs offer quicker s^u* 
(kns than by standard nwUwds (though 
the conpartm made in the book in this 
respect are facetious and misleading). Its 
judicious UK who be of some help 
in cnabbng daldrcn lo enjoy maihenaiks. 
Howmv ihcee aspects should not be 
allovwd to dood the bsue of the origin 
of iu conteats or create a fake pidure of 
their prmnding sotuiions to al kinds of 
problems. The iateOeciua] upbringiDg of 
a whole grmtion would be at stake, if 
improper aPitudes rhamproned by vested 
interests are allovwd to persisi. 

The book coaiains 16 of what are call' 
ed sutras and another 13 Hiib*su(ras' 
(what • phrase for a 'VedK* cmiiylk each 
made up of |u« about two to four words 


in Sanskrit, such as 'Ekadtuhena Purven^ 
or 'ftravartya Thjayet*. etc. and the rad 
is wppoeedly appUcaiwtu of Chew to 
various methpmacleaJ problaiia Where 
did the sums cocne from? The only BMa- 
lion of any reference for foe sutras ap> 
pern, in passing, in the Preface where it 
is said that ‘'..wcedio|ly tough 
matheBreiica] proMc ma (*~) can be aaifly 
and readily served with the help of thaw 
ultrawasy Wdic sutras (or mathematical 
aphorisms) contained in Ihe parisUihta 
(the appendu portion) of foe Athanmada 
in a fro simple steps and by methoih 
whkh can be oonsdcnriouily deacribad s 
mare *menit} arithmetic." And where,Is 
this appendu of the Atharvtveda? The 
swamljl hes aot conredwad M naoaaiary to 
rimre with ua any details In this rag^I 
K S Shukla. a iroowned i^lw of Wdroi 
Indian mathematics, has mentioned la a 
p^ pnnmied at (he Nsrioaal Warkahop 
oaVadkmaibenaiiQbeld lo IMIatihe 
U^venity erf Rajthwt, Jaiput, under the 
auqiicas of the Raahtriya Vodo Vidyn 
PiatlshthaB (proceediagi pubUihed in 
aeioriatloo with Motilal BanansidBa 
PubUshen. IVM). that on ooe eccadeo he 
personally went to Ihe swamiji and re> 
quested him to poiM out the lutmi in 
question in the parishishia of (be Aihar- 
vnwda. of whM he even orried a copy 
(the standard version edited by G M Bt^* 
ing and J Voo NegeleiD). but was loM by 
Ihe swamiji ihai the 16 suirai 
dcaoQstiited by him were not in thow 
parishishia and that "they occured in hh 
<wnparialuilMjaQdnMai(yo(her"l WhW 
justification swamiji thought he had for* 
inirodubng an appeodli ta the Aihar- 
vaveda. foe contenu of which are still to 
be viaved as from the Ved% is anybody's 
guess. Inanycas^emiuchapirkhidRa. 
written by the swnaiji docs not oust in 
(be fom of a Sanskrit tat. One woadws 
if (be swamiji just meant the book itself 
to be the appendix to the Alharvaveda. 

The gertcnl editor of Ihe swamiji*! 
book. V S Agrawali, hasin fact stated in 
ha foreword that "..ihn work of Shri 
Shankarmebaryaji deserves to be regard* 
ed as a new parishishia by itself and it is 
rtor surprising that the sutras mentioned 
herein do not appear in the hitherto 
kneron partahishtaT He adds later that *A 
lui of there main 16 sutms and of their 
sub-utris or corollaries is prelixed in the 
befinning of the text and (he style of 
language also point to their discovery by 
Skrt Swomijt ArmsrCT’(italics mine). So 
much for the contend of Ihe book Mng 
from the Nbdas, from a person responsi* 
ble for the publication of Ihe book. The 
general editor nevertheless is content lo 
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ly ttwttIwqiiMttoiof ■rhafccrdwajii 
«dtt anywhae to the >tolie itenmreioeei 
ill ki force if we inform owmIvcs of the 
definition of Vedi given by Shri 
Shinkifichiryi himaelf and ihb la 
floUowed by e quoudon from the awaiai* 
k'lpithKethaK ‘The «epr word 'VvU' hM 
thii dcrivationtJ meining, i t, the foua* 
uinhead and ilUmitaWe atom houK of al 
knowledga The dcriveiion. in effect 
means, coonoiet and impliee that the 
Vhdaa should ooniain within ibemselm 
all the knowledge needed by mankind..!*. 
Thk escape route of hiding behind e eon* 
vcnieM defuuiion. at vanance with the or* 
dtoary meaning, li comical and tocaUy «• 
cofliitteiM with the portrayal in the book, 
typified by Che me of such phrasei ae 
deal >tolic mathematics* or ‘aacwDl In- 
dliH \bdlc lore*, ei^ to the same body. 

Let m tuppoec for a moment that the 
author Ind^ found the Itsced lotrai in 
MMM manuscript of the Atharvaveda, 
whkh he came acrou. VAnid not he then 
hma pieeefved the manuscript? Vtibuld 
nM he haw shown ai least to some peo¬ 
ple whoa the tutm are in the manmcnpi? 
itoMld not he haw rmaaled to mow 
dwriihad students how to look for lutras 
with such profound mathematicaJ im* 
phcailofts as he atiributca to the sutcas in 
quaidoa, to th« or ocher manmeripu thm 
may be found? While there it specific 
memlOQ in the write-up of Thwdi. in the 
beginning of (he book, about some 
l^vehime manuscript written by the 
twamiii taavtof been loei in 1956. there is 
M mcBiion rritatever <leaw slooe any 
iaaseataiion that would be due in such an 
ewai) dther in her write-up or in the 
fwimlp't preface about any oridnal 
manuscript having been lost. No one cer¬ 
tainly has come forward with any infor- 
amtiM received from the swamiji with 
regard to the other questions abo^ It is 
ID be noted that time could not be a factor 
to any of this, since the swamiji kindly in¬ 
forms us in the preface that '*Evenhine 
(i a, since sewral decades ago), we have 
been carrying on an incessant and 
sUenuous campaign for the India-wide 
diffusioA of aJl (his scientific know- 
ledgc.r. The only natural esplanation is 
that there wis iw such manuscript. 

Tk£ Book 

a us now consider some of the sutras 
selves. One for instance is 
‘fikadhikena Purvena' whidi literally just 
means “by one more than the piwtous 
In Chapter I the swairaji tdli us that 
U Is a sutra for finding the digits in the 
decimal eipansioB of numbers like 1/19, 
1/29, die. where the denominator is a 
number with 9 In the unit's place: he goes 
on to give a pagt-long description of (he 
procedure lo be followed, whose only con- 


ae^ioQ teh the f«iia b (tot it ia volwa, 
to partiodar. repeaiedly nsItiplyiBg by 
one more than t^ previousooa viz, 2,3. 
etc. re^MCtiwIy. tha *pr^iotts on^ being 
the nufltoer before tbs unfi*i place: the full 
procedure tovoNes a let more by way of 
arranging the ditots which can in no way 
be read off fiooi the phrase. In Chaptre 
II are told that tit same sutra also 
means that to gal the square of a niu&bre 
bke 25. 35, etc (with flw in unit's place) 
iDiiltiply the number of tone by one more 
than iisdr and write 25 ahead of that; like 
b25. 1225. etc. The phrase 'Bkanyunena 
Purvena* which means by one leas than 
the previous one is howmvr given to 
mean something which has neither to do 
wkh dednaJ otpansions nor wHh squar¬ 
ing of Dunbers but concerns muhiplyitig 
lofcihcr two numbers , one of which has 
9ia aU pUcas (hke 99. 999. etc)! Allow- 
iag oneaelf such tmbmiied freedom of in- 
lerpreiaikm one can also interpret the 
sane t hr ee-wort phrare to mean also maiv 
other things n« oaly in mrehemaiks but 
alto in many oilw subjects such as 
physio, cheat wry. biolof)t economics, 
socioiogy, politics and so cn. 

Conste. for instance, the foUowwg 
*awa]ttflg': the family sire nvy be aDow- 
ed to grow, at bmw. by one or more than 
the pRvioui ona In this, wc haw the 
famUy-planntog mresage of the 1960i; the 
‘previous on^ being the couple, the 
prescripilob h thai they should haw no 
iBore than three children. Thus the ‘lal 
trikon’ formula nay be seen to be 'from 
the Atharvaveda*. thanks to the swamiji's 
nm«] technique (wkh Jus a bk oferedk to 
the author)! If you think lha thrce-childm 
norm is now outdated, there is oo need 
to despair. Oae can get the two-children 
or even the one<hiki formula also from 
the same sutra; couM only the man as the 
‘reevious one* (the woman b an outsider 
joining in marriage, b not she?) and in 
giooth of (he family count either only the 
children or include also (he wife, depen¬ 
ding on whai suits the desred formula. 

Another sutra b '3hvadunam' which 
means as much less ;a liraimemay rtot 
fumce for writing down all the things 
such a phrase could 'mcarf. in the spirit 
as above There b even a sub-sutra 
'Vllokanam' (obserreiion) and that b sut^ 
posed to mean various mathematical steps 
iirvolving observations, lo the same vton 
one can aoually suggest a single sutra by 
which one could do not only all mathe¬ 
matics but many many subjects: 'Chin- 
tanare’ (thiok). 

One knows of course that there are 
^here which convey more informal ion 
than meets the eye But (be meaning in 
those cases is either arrived at from the 
knowledge of the cncyphering code or 
deduced in one or other way using various 
kinds of contoxtugl information. Neither 


•ppkeski the present care Tbasanwto 
the swamiji't book are to reality mere 
names for various steps to be fallow e d to 
varMus contatK the tteps themselvei h^ 
to be known iodependently; In other 
words, the maihematkal step b not arriv¬ 
ed at by understanding or interpreting 
what are given as suirtt; rather, wtras 
somewhat suggestive of the meaning of 
the steps are ictached to them Uhe namea 
While such assodations can be put to 
various uses, such as in remembering and 
comiminkaiiiv with othen knowkdgeaMe 
of the terminology the sreps in various oi* 
ercUes. one of the main purposes the 
sutns seem to rerve in the present case b 
lo fiw the contoits an antique rinidi. (hey 
being in a language which the popular 
mind unquest kmingly associates wkh the 
distant past! 

An analysis of the mathematical eon* 
Knu of the book also shows that they can* 
noi be from the Vedas. Though unfar* 
tunatHy there is considerable ignorance 
about the subject, mathematics from (he 
Vedas is not re unaplored area. Painstak¬ 
ing efforts have been made for well over 
a century now to study the original an¬ 
cient tsis from the poin of view of 
undersunding the eatent of mathanatlcaJ 
knowledge in those times. For instancy 
from the study of Vedic 'Samhitai* and 
'Brehmanas* it has been noted that they 
had the system of counting progteasing to 
muhiptes of ten as we have today and that 
they considered remarkably large 
numbers, even up to 14 digits, unlike other 
dvilisations of those times. From the 
Vedanga period there is in fact available 
a signincant body of maihematkal 
literature in the form of 9ialva-autris, 
deting between ^ B C red 500 B C. 
some of whkh contain mposilions of 
vBQOus mathematical prindples involwd 
ip the construction of sacrificial ‘vedb* 
needed for rituals. These teats show, in 
particular, a lemaTkible familiarity with 
what b currretly known as Pyihagoms’ 
theorem and many other facts from the 
so-called Eudldean geometry and rt b 
dear that considerable use wu made of 
there long before the Creeks formulated 
(hem. The work of George Thibaui in the 
last century aiMl that of A Burk around 
the turn of the century brought to the at¬ 
tention of the world (he ligjiiflcance of 
(he mathematics of (he sums. An 
authoritative tot is available on Shalva- 
sums, conialring the original sutras, (heir 
translation and a detailed cMnmentary 
which includs a survey of a number of 
earlier works on the subject, in the form 
of a monograph prepared by S N Sen ahd 
A K Bag under the sponsorship of The 
National Commission for the Compila* 
lion of Hbtory of Sciences to India 
(planned and publbhed by the Indian Na¬ 
tional Science Academy, 19S3). There are 
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iko •Mnl^booki on tadcnt Indltn 
fliAibcmitics d«nlint in ptrtkular^ with 
nucbemfttks from (h« Wdic p«no4. 

Claims of antiquitt 

The contents of the book hm 

pficlicnily nothini in common with whA 
is known of the mnihemaki from the 
\Mk period or even with the subsequcni 
rich tcidltion of methemeiio in Indie un* 
til the ftdvent of the modemert; inddei' 
teUy, the ancient maihemaica] letis are 
quite enplidi in their description of 
inaihematictl principles or pmedures 
and do not inwilve cryptic sums. The very 
firei chapter of the ewiiniji’s book las also 
chapteis 26 to 28) involm the notion of 
decimal frictioni in an essential way. If 
the contents art lo be Vedic. there would 
have had to be a lood deal of familiarity 
with decimal fractiont. aen involvint 
sevenJ difits. at that time It turns out that 
while the Shalva*iutras male euenstw use 
of fnciioni in the usual form, nowhere 
is there any indication of fractions in 
decimal form. It is inconceivable that such 
an important notion would be left out 
had it been known, from what are really 
users* manuals of those times, produced 
at different times orer a pro lonfed period 
Not only the Shalva-iutrw aad the earliA 
Vedic works, but even die works of 
mathemsticians for over 2.000 yean after 
them, inchidini that of the Mlwirts in the 
golden age of Indian mathematics such 
as Aiyabhau. Brahmaguiu. Bhaikara, 
et(* are nut fou nd to contain any decimal 
fractions. Is it possible that none of them 
had access to the Vedio source lhai the 
swamiii could lay his hands on (and Mil 
not describe it specifically)? TIk fact is 
that (he use of ^imai fractions started 
only in the )6th century, prt^iagaicd to a 
large otent by Francois Vieie; the uk of 
the decimal point (separatint the integer 
and the fnctional parts) itself, as a not^ 
lion for the dedmal repteMniacion. began 
only towards the end of the century and 
acquired popularity in the 17th century 
following their use in John Napser's 
logarithm tables. 

Similarly, in chapter 22 the swamiyi pro* 
cltimi to ^ve **suiras reliant to sue* 
cessive differentiatiOQ. core ring theorems 
of L^bnitz. Madaurfci. Hylor, et^ and a 
lot of other material which U yet to be 
studied and decided on by the grew 
maihemttidtns of the present day western 
world"; it should perhaps be mcntioAcd 
before we proceed that the chapter docs 
not really deal with anything of the sort 
that would even remotely justify such 
grandiloquent announcement, but rather 
deals with derivation as on operation on 
polynomials, which is a very special case 
reducing to elementary algebra, devoid of 
the very soul of calculus, as taught even 
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H coiip ImL Givs the cornea, wc shal 
leave Utbaks aad compaiiy al^ bus 
eoakder the notions of d^vaihe and sue* 
cemne dmeeaiiatioe. Did the notioiis ei« 
ist in the Vbdk times? While certain 
elements preliadnary to calculus have 
been found ia the works of Bhaskart 11 
fiom the 12ih coMury and later Indian 
maiheBatidafis in the pre-calculus era ia 
■Maaniional oacImMei. aich crystaUiS' 
ed notioos as the dernahveor the integral 
were not known. Though a case may be 
made that the developaents here would 
have led to dkeorery oi calculus in India, 
no historian of Indian methcmiiio would 
dream of proposing that they actually 
considered something Uke the dmvaiiva 
leave aione luccewre differeoiUiion; the 
question here is not about performing the 
operation of derivation on potynonisti, 
but of the concept. A similar comment 
applies with regard to integration, in 
chapter 24. It should also be borne in 
mind that if cakuhis were to be known 
in India m the early tunes, it would have 
been acquired by foreigoCTS as well, long 
before it actually cane to be dis c overed, 
as there was enough interaeiion between 
India and the outside world. 

If this 1 $ not enough, in dtapeet 19 we 
leam that *Wialyiic conks have an tepor* 
unt and predominating place for iudf in 
the Vedic system of mathematics" and in 
rimpter 40 we find • whole 8« of eubjccii 
such at dynamics, staitcs. hydroetaiics. 
pneumatics, applied mathnnatics. etc. 
listed atongikle such cknwntary thifipi as 
subtractions, ratios, proportions and suqh 
money ntaiten as inicreit and anniutimf!). 
discounisfl) to which we are assured, 
without deiais. that the Vbdic sutrai can 
be applied. Need we comreent any further 
on this? 

The ramaimof chaptm are mostly 
elementary in oomeat oo account of 
whkh one does not sec sudi marked in* 
CDOgruilici. It has however been pointed 
out by Shukla in his paper meniioned 
earlier that many of (he topics considered 
in the book are alien to the pursviu of an* 
dent Indiaa machematidant, not only 
from the Vedic period but ujkUI much 
later. These iadt^ many such things as 
facTorisaiioQ of algebraic expressiooi, 
HCF of algebraic apreanMss, various 
types of simultaneous squMions. cio The 
coaienu of the book are akin to much 
later mAbemate mosUy of the kind tbM 
appeared in icbod-books of our timfi or 
that of the swarniiTs youth, aitd it is un¬ 
thinkable, in the abeenee of aiiy pressing 
evidence of thek being from Wdic lora 

ABUaO ASSetTiONS 

Apart f/om claimi of antiquity the 
twamiji's book is full of such extraor¬ 
dinary assertions as **therc Is no part of 
mathematics, pure or applied, which is 


beyond thdr Juriediaicn” or gmonths 
(or 12 months) at an avera^ rate of 2 or 
3 hours per day should suffice for com- 
pleting the wh^ course of mathematical 
studies on these Vedic lirves instead of IS 
or 20 years required accordiru to the ex- 
isiiig systems of the Indian and also 
foreign universities". The preseni'day 
championi ot'Vedk mathematics' seem 
to soft-pedal such claims, for reasons not 
far to mk and it would be rather pointless 
to argue agamst them «this stag& It is, 
howew. important to see the absurdity of 
such assertions since, when the book is 
viewed in toulity, they point lo the flaw¬ 
ed motivation of the endeurour, patently 
conirtry to a scrvse of objectivity that is 
vital in the pursuit of knovviedge. Mithe* 
matics meant a lot more things than 
arithmetic of numbers and algebra of 
polynomials; in fact multiplying big 
numbers together, which a lot of people 
take for muhemaiics, is hardly sonwthing 
that a mathematician of today needs to 
engage himsdf in. The mathematics of 
today concerns a great variety of objects 
beyond the high*school level involving 
wsous kinds o f absirici objects genettlis- 
iog numbers, shapes, geometries, 
measures, etc and SMral comNnaiions of 
such structures, various kinds of opera- 
tieni. often iirvolving infin iieiy many en¬ 
tities; this It not the case only about the 
frontlen of mathematics but a whole lot 
of it including many things applied in 
physio, etguccring, medicine and various 
other tubyects. 

Despite all its pretentious verbiage page 
after page the swamiji's book offers 
nothlog worthwhile in advanced mathe¬ 
matics whether concretely or by way of 
insight. The book really dais with only 
a small segment of midtge and high- 
school kvri mithemetics; (Ms ii true 
despite what appears to be chapters deal¬ 
ing with some notions in calculus and co¬ 
ordinate geometry and (he mention of a 
few more advanced topke. in the book. 
Modern mathematics with its muliitudd 
of disciplines (topology, differential 
geomAry, funAkuiil utalysss. ergodic 
theory to name just a few) would be a big 
leap from that stage There ac occasional¬ 
ly reports of sorrve 'researchers' applying 
(he swamiji's ‘ytdic mathcrmijcs' to ad¬ 
vanced problans such as Ketder'i problem 
bui wch work imolves nothing more than 
tmkarifig superficially with the topk. in 
the miAner of (he swamiji’s treatment of 
calculus, and offers noshing of interest to 
profesaionaJs ia the area. 

Wbea the superimposed *Vedi^ garii is 
taken off. the material in the swamiji’s 
book looks like a compdaiion of tricks in 
elementary arithmAic and algebra, 
discovered by some inielligrat hobbyists. 
What it contains are ways cf working out 
some classes of compucatloni; in certain 
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ipadil CMti tee idye tun OMt to be 
Ibv tbu tiK luuted KhooHnok 
■elbodi* thqr m bow t ^ beeed os 
welHterMod prindpke tee ii ae 
■yMery aboui ibm. It ebouM be 
iMtete iImi tbe eute bai ea M A 
dipeeeatf h^'aoc toe iwprtec If be 
eevkd uee Mcb prtsdptoi etet; II ii 
•ko 10 be noted te be k MippoMd l» 
have kte *kl|hi >«■» of coaontmed 
coowaptate la fom eebtad^ to 
"ieeawri n itolotntete<*«^teebwe 
■Im been other tortencte of c tp o eii ioo 
and ptopegedon of such Ibnr Mhode 
eppttcable to epectol dcuelioBi (vMbout 
ctotou of ter coaini frcn iocieiu 
•oweci). Tbe Spmt Sj^ttm 

qfBttk M&thtmaiia (English edition tf 
Ana Arther Rudolph Mahaae. 
pubite by Ada Pubtohtog Houta New 
Dettd. 1M5) and Utter Mcyen* book 
ffi|A-tedAferitoteto(te Nctorutd. 
New^brk. l947>aRtOflM weUkaewato* 
itaaca of thto IHuhtcnbeii had oien 
ettabUshed an ijiMiiuie in Oemaay to 
provide uiJotog to hlgb'Veed outhc- 
matica. WMle the i«aiBJ|i*i ncibode are 
Independeai of Uwee» for dte mott pan 
they ate lindlar to ^irlt. 

It ii worth comidering why such 
mtthodt are not commonly mad far prac- 
deal purpoeee. One main point U that they 
turn out 10 be quicker only for eertato 
special clasKe of cnampks. ^ e icaeni 
ai mpie the numbs of okulaliors 

involved (the count of the individual 
operations needed to be performed with 
digiu» to arriving at the (Inal answer) is 
about the same as required by the stan* 
daid methods; In the swiiidji*i book this 
b often concealed by not writing some of 
the steps involved, viewing U as iiKiital 
arithmetic*. Using such methods of fan 
arilhmctk invoivee the ability or pnelia 
to lecDgnase various paupms which would 
simplify the calculation. Without that, 
one would ittually have to spend nore 
tim^ in (Irit tyring to cccogo^ patterns 
and thert doing It by rote anyway, stod to 
noM caaca it isooi euy to itod ueeful pat* 
terns. Shopkeepen and pro fiii i nn a li who 
haw to dio their cooipuutioos as they 
ariasi rather thdn dMose the (igarce 
luitably as m the demonsiratioos. would 
hardly find cl coowniau to carry ten otn 
by employing umpteen differeot wtje 
depeodiag on the particular cases, as te 
methods of tost arithmetic iioolve It is 
Doie conwnient to Follow the standard 
method in which one has a> follow a set 
procedure to (tod (he answa. ewn though 
in some cases this might take more timo 
IWiidre. equipneni such u the cakukiors 
and computers baw made k unneensary 
to tax our minds with ariihmetkal com* 
puiaikMU. InddentaUy. the suggettion that 
this 'Vidic mathematics' of the Shankar* 


achmyg aooU toed to 
ktotey 



voMtobteebyao 



cbsdiqg togte ofAetok (eg. hfob-court 
twi, ato> Mto the 
imalWibly 
te tttffltod. woodttd tn idt md flab- 
bttgteir at hk (kmmmtirm of tbc 
*Vidk macbcsatict*. SemettoMe one 
eoMs aoo ss lepoeu about ttmitor ibril- 
Itog dOBOOttnatooi by some of the 
pfacm*doy e xpodtom of the sublect. 
Though tomka^ they bwc Id be takcB 
with a ptei of sak. 1 do not entirely 
doubt the truth of each «poru Since 
mott peopk have bnd a difftnilt tee whh 
tbfirarithflMileaiieboel temuntboee 
might have been toirly good would 
have torn tewck. the very toa of socnaooe 
doing some eomputasloos lacber quickly 
can nukke an ImpitHive sight Tbk effett 
an be enh a run d for weB^oeen m* 
amplce. whaeeote qtocker methods are 
appikte. Eventotheeaneofgeoerales- 
antpIcB what the Bttbod entete k rrot 
really more efAekas than the ecaikdard 
one. (he Gomparntoni ndgto appear 10 be 
tost stoce tltt demonttrtocr would hm« 
a lot more pnuekc thio the people to the 
audtenca An obkete Meesment of the 
metede from tbc poitt of view of ovcral 
use, can only be made by comparing how 
many digital cakulatiooi are tovohod in 
working out various cnampks. on an 
average, and to this respect the methods 
of fatt arithmetic do not diow any mark¬ 
ed advantage which would offset the to- 


eomeuence Indkmad earlier. 

Ike varioui observatioAS to the book 
oa, bowmer. be put to some use to 
tenehtog to sebook. Firstly, (bey have an 
evide n t lacreatioAal mlue. They miy be 
undfuHdMy to enable ddkirea to eoloy 
mathematics. It would be mare ^ 
proprtota to do lo by hlghlghttog afong 
ibe wep tbe underly^ prtodplea raiher 
tel uee tbcB as a ecriet of irkks. 
Ulteiiely. It k the undartttndmg that Is 
more kDponani than tbe transient odte* 
meni ite ntt' be derived (and chanacll* 
ed forwroMpurpoaee). ^rhapeh needs 
to be teimattsed, however, that this 
pedagogkal um ako has a Umhed scope 
and It k Impovtui not to be carried away 
by the m^vatad propa^ada to this 
tegard. It may be mentioned that some 
well known mathemaiidafls such u P L 
Bhatnagar baw made sorae pertinent 
obemotioas on the poeslbUkke and scope 
of such usee. 

It k ehooktog to see howt much people 
drives by mkguided notioiu are able to 
aploit the Indian society's urge for self- 
ammiOB, One couM hardly have Imagin* 
cd that a book which is (nmipajcntly not 
from any aneieiu source or of any gitet 
mathematKal significance would one day 
be pamed off as a fwehoutt of some an* 
dent rnttboBitel Msurc. It is high time 
(be saner dements )oinal hands to 
educate people on the tnah of this so- 
mbed Vete mathematks and pievwBi the 
um of pubbe monmr and energy on bs pro- 
’ pagatiOA, beyond tbe lifted aim that 
may be deaenud. lest the inicUeciual tad 
cducadoaal Ufe lo the country gm vitiated 
further and leeuH in wTOog atlitudei to 
both hktory aod mathematics, especially 
In the coming generation of children. 
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Managerial Pilgrimage to Indian Ethos 

N R Sh«di 

MaiiRferial TrtaafomtlloQ by ViUuet: A Corporate PiJ^mafe by S K 
Chakraborty; Sife Publicaiions, New Delhi 1993: pp 215. Ri 195. 


S K CHAKRABORTY it t disiiniuished 
rnanatemem idwUr. iracher and con$wl> 
iMtt. He b aliD i eWten on a ckv-headed 
social mbuon. Kb mbbon b to c$ubli$h 
the supremacy of andent I ndian psycho- 
logy aod philosophy as means for tram* 
formation of m^natenal behaviour and 
attiiudca in order (o resohe the rapidly 
growinc pressure of persona] and sodal 
conflicis amicting the p e rformance and 
peace of people respomiMe for the per* 
formance of. their entsrpriias. The 
author’s leanini, wisdom aod eiposure 
to the rcalitia of Indian corporate and 
enecutive peformance for over two 
dccadre havedeeply angubhed hka about 
the Increasingly evil effects of eofr 
lumerum. gned» oorrupbon and rat*raes 
for persona] power and control on the 
mindsets of managers and consequently 
on (heir executive effectiveness. These are 
symptoms of a *'degenersKe conscious* 
ness” which needs urgent traisfonnaiion. 
Chakraborty b well acquainted with the 
wide spectrum of phil^phks. appro¬ 
aches. metlKMb and techniques developed 
In the western society and countries like 
Japan to deal with the human problems 
of industrial civilisation. He u convinc¬ 
ed that the rationalUiiC'liberalistk value 
system of the west would not provide a 
durable means (of the transformation of 
managerial values in the Indian context. 
He b impressed by the recent hluory of 
J^ancse management plilosophy and 
practice which have combined western 
technology and indigenous values with 
positive cffecs on both cor pome perfor¬ 
mance and managerial happiness. In ihb 
background, Chakrabofiy has developed 
• firm belief that the degenerate com 
sciousness of the Indian m inager can be 
transformed in the rtglH direction only by 
promoting the accepkance of the Indian 
spiritual ethos. The mission built on this 
progtMsb has resulted in half a doaen 
books aimed at imefraiion of managerial 
effectiveness and Indian raJucs. 

The book laider review is the latest ad* 
dhion to the author's remarkable labour 
of love. It b, however, unique in the sense 
that It contains docunwnutton of Chakra* 
bony’s involvement in a proceu of 
minagerial ffansformation in a single 


organbation, the Bombay-based Godrej 
and Boyce (GBL>. The Oodrej lineage, 
promours of GBL, hold a high repuu* 
tion for their huOMmistic and philan¬ 
thropic values and managemeM style. As 
(he company moved towards its century 
in 19T7, h fowid itself inereasmgly under 
pressure of aiarket forces and careerist 
managers from professJonal schools with 
self-centred behaviooral traits as against 
Che tri di tio ad Godrej ethos of bumanisiic 
service. Hence the promoters wanted to 
reinforce the value of the dd culture as 
a part of their overall strata of respon* 
ding 10 Che changes la ihev businesi en¬ 
vironment, They decided to launch a 
management devclopmeff effort in 
human values in tandem wrdi their acec^ 
tance of the new approoeh of loul quali¬ 
ty manegemmt (TQM) in the context of 
Integrated resource managemeni. Mean¬ 
while. they lavnt about Chakrabony's 
missioa and uork and invited hh help in 
their piam foreducaboo in human vahaes. 
For the 'mbslooary'. thb was a godsend 
opportunity to undertake a holiitic eier- 
cue In managerial transformation by 
vatuee In an enterprise. The profcasional- 
inieUectual aspect of his i n volvement was 
passionately domiaaied by the sacred 
spirb which gave the mbsion and the 
book under r^lew the purifying sub-title 
’•corporate 

Tic iNcauMENis 

The pilgriRBge was intended to preside 
the subjective aspect of TQM. It would 
hdp the conpaay managers to develop a 
quality of mind to raise both their effec¬ 
tiveness at work and happiness la life. The 
programme b^ao with a tlr(e-day work¬ 
shop in early 1990 for lop manageis 
followed by three separate modules at 
quarterly inttrvals for top and senior 
managers and one compact four-day 
module for junior managers. Partkapa- 
lion of execuhves In this programme was 
invited on a vohmtary basis at the senior 
kveb and by nomination by bosses foe 
the junior categories. By the eed of 1991 
each departmental he^ '’had aligned 
around himself a falHy large number of 

juflion who were imparted ihe tram- 


formation-by-values principles and pro¬ 
cesses”. Two separate workshops were 
also hdd for omcc-bearert of the 
workers* union and those of the itaff 
association. The company had further 
planned to idenilfy some execuiivea who 
would take special interest in the consul- 
lant's mission to serve as caalysii to sin- 
lain Ihe process of transformation of the 
quality of mind In GBL oi an ongoing 

The mam ingndienu of the programme 
in the first module included a serene 
^yskal environment, miad-stilling exer¬ 
cises. the superiority of Ihe higher ‘self 
over the ubiquiious egoistic self and ex¬ 
posure to the Indian value concepts of 
gune, karaw and semskerv. The second 
module focused on kaderihip and team¬ 
work with special emphabi on the in¬ 
terpersonal values of Im, self-reuraint. 
respect for others, compamion. etc. The 
third module was devoted to management 
of streas. counseittng and cotiununicaiioo 
wbh the aid of Upaaishadic and latv 
spiritual modeb of achieving work effW 
CMSScy without mental iirss and budding 
imping relatJoAihip with cdkagiiri. 
Between modules, the parikipentt were 
ashed to hold fortnightly meetings with 
• leader appointed for each meeting by 
reunion. 

The company’s Human Response 
Dev e lopment (HRD) department invited 
written feedback from senior managers it 
the end of the second module of the pre^ 
gramme. The feedback b al moM euphori¬ 
cally positive about the importance of 
Indian values in transforming the quali¬ 
ty of life in personal behaviour and 
organisational roks. Minor doubts and 
queslMsns raised by a few executives were 
regarding the commitment to human 
values al the top managcmeoi level and 
the perceived gap between praetke and 
precept. 

The group leaders who conducted fort¬ 
nightly meetings between modules were 
expected to share their experiences with 
tM consultant and seek his guidance by 
mail. Thirty-three sets of exchange of let¬ 
ters between Chakriborty and ihe group 
leaders have been reproduced in a sepa¬ 
rate chapter. T)us correspondence refkcis 
what the author calb the process of in¬ 
stil uiionalisai km of ihe chosen values In 
GBL management. For the most part, the 
letters sute how happy aod enriched the 
parikiponu in group meetings felt by 
praetke of mind-tillling exercises and 
discourses pn the Indian values as en- 
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Ifariflcd Ib tbe tnthor'i previous ivrilinct. 
A few eiecutlvcs were sceptical about 
wiMber ibeir acceptance of tbe rithi 
vihiet would yield results in the Iona run 
in view of ibe pervasive debasement of 
human dtanacr in the wider environment. 

Turther feedback was souaht by the 
eoBsuhant from the executives when be 
IMS them for the second and third 
nodules. The responses obtained from 
partklpaDts indicatsd hiah procrcsi in the 
form of ebange of behaviour in the right 
direction. B etwee n the second and third 
modules, the already high rate of iraiu- 
foraailon moved up further. The only 
vthiMe whkh recorded decline in pro* 
grau was 'tcan leader st^port* which 
meut that the internal leaders for group 
owetingi could not provide the caulysi 
fOk aa effectively as they were expected 
to. Thirty per cent of the participants in 
the second module withdraw from the 
third. 

AgSESSfkfgNT 

The company and the consultaM 
^nned a comprehensive asseaiment of 
the transrormation*by*vaJuei programose 
it the end of third module. An indepen* 
dent remarcher was hired fer this purpose 
to avoid the risk of distortkiia underlying 
laUnul amemmeni. Seveacy>thrae execu* 
tivai were Interviewed on their learning 
experkncca in the programme. Typically, 
thorn who fotmd the proframme leu rale* 
vani or were more sceptical about its 
praokal use were in the 31*40 age group, 
had forniJ education in lechoology with 
managcincsu, were in the nuddle-manage- 
men category and came from famiUea 
with InebnailoQ towards Indian values (aa 
against tnoae who cune from waatenumd 
families). The westernised group found 
tbe programme largely relevaat but not 
very useful, while the value-based group 
found it more lueful but less rekvaot. 

The quantitative analysis of the inde- 
pendent evaluation of the programme is 
supplemented by a qualitative analysa 
wIM coBsisU of extracts from the in* 
depth interviews with 35 executives and 
60 offli^bearers of the westers* union 
and staff aasodaiion. Once again.theae 
namuioiu bring out a (redominanily 
positive and euphoric fescfcack oo the 
various facets of the progranme leading 
to an ovsall impression of vidl*rootied in- 
stHutionalisatkui of the Indian values in 
GBL. A few respondents expressed seep* 
lidaen or cynidsm about the practical 
loii|>tenn u^ulncsi of the transforma¬ 
tion programme because o f its perceived 
incompatibility whh the internal or eiter* 
nal environment of OBL. 

Finally, io June 1992, the company's 
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HBD department drmdaied a qaasrtoa- 
nairetoover 600 persons who had panl* 
cipated in the programme over a period 
of more than two years. The purpose of 
this study was to obtain a picture of the 
participants' orientaiioQ towards the pro¬ 
gramme. The feedback was overwhelm* 
ingly in favour of the programme, 
suggesting remarkable success of the 
pilgrim'i mission. The vast maiorhy ex* 
pressed faith in the ideals of tbe pro¬ 
gramme. though it stimubited them to 
uamform their own values and wanted 
it to he an ongoing process. The only 
modestly disoordani note was struck by 
the fact that a relatively smaller propor* 
tiofl of mana^nnotked improvement in 
the quality of Interface among peers and 
subordinates aad superiors. 

As I aenully travcikd with Chakra- 
borty oe hk sacred miatioA to transform 
the values of GBL managers, I under¬ 
stood hn mounting sense of pknsurc and 
incisfectioo with tbe involvemcni and 
poaitJve feedbuck from managers at 
various stages of the irant format ion ef¬ 
fort. With his characteristk wisdom, the 
author has blended tbe teal of the mis¬ 
sionary with the spirit of soentific in- 
quu>. Condaial feedbmk on the progrem 
of the mitdnn was sought from the cor* 
pocaie pilgrims. A lot of concern was 
shown about the need for objectivity of 
the feedback whkfa was also subjected to 
egood measure of statistied probing for 
eHer*itemand periodica] vviations. The 
imsaionnry was also awnm of the dif¬ 
ficulties in ganslaiion of tbe various 
values loughl to be imparted to the eor- 
pornie pilgriiBi. *'A very high degree of 
lincerity and lenaciiy. Mpported by a 
deep mpiradmi for ibe higher and nobler, 
arc essential. Ho one from outside can 
trigger ihem^except by offering some 
glimpses or flashes. One needs to essen¬ 
tially awaken from within, with external 
inspiraiion playing only a otalytk role" 
(P6I). 

*SAtnKA/tA' SVNMOM 

This indeed is the crua of the problem 
of transforoMion of (Of by) valuce. Any 
mission for sudi uansformatioo is pre¬ 
dominantly conditioned by the innate 
tendenoes and deaiiti (aenmkenar) of the 
pilgrims. In tbe present caw. an tmpor- 
tant factor oomributing to tbe reported 
wceew of the nisskm was the coagenitl 
corporate aemskare repr em nied by the 
cherished values of the fomdiog family 
whose members occupied the status and 
esteem of owner-auiagen. They provid¬ 
ed a well-worshippad aeaukoM model to 
all managers and workers. This modd 
probably provided plenty of fertile 


ground to yUd a high degree of fuccass 
to the mission as documented in the book. 

The documentation b, however, punc- 
t uated by evid ence of unwelcome resuh %. 
There was a continuing concern about the 
value of trantformailoii In one enterprise 
in the midst of vkibk rapid degenerailon 
of human character. Some people also 
wondered if the transformation process 
could be wstained all over the organisa¬ 
tion over a long period of time. There was 
some awareness that the hope of achiev¬ 
ing high quality of management by Irans- 
formation of values was utopian. There 
were signs to suggest that while Chakra- 
borty's image and credeiaiali inspired 
most partidpams in the programme to be 
positively inclined to the transformation 
effort, their enthusiasm slowed down 
considerably during follow-up exercises 
in his absence. Also, fewer people 
volunteered for the third module in com¬ 
parison with the second. Not many 
managers fell enthused to continue the 
mind-stilling exercises. Not many could 
recall the main concepts of the Indian 
value system in a year'rtime. Of course, 
such evidence does not disappoint the 
miasionary. He is confideit that the in- 
cukaiion of the new valus received by 
the pilgrims would act upon their beha¬ 
vioural and altitudinal struaure and pro¬ 
duce good results in time. A missionary's 
march to his utopia is characteristically 
ennobled by euphoria. GBL managers 
need a lot of peycholofkal and social 
fonhude to suatain the ntisskmary's spirit 
of pilgrimage within the psychedelic con¬ 
tours of the degenerate world aiound 
them. 

What can people and organiulions 
whkh do not possess the somskoro 
syndrome of GBL learn from its pilgri- 
mage? Obviously, if they were inclined to 
if>' the GBL pattern of transformation by 
vtfun, they would face an uphill task of 
gretter magnkude than CBL. Perhaps the 
irony of managerial tram formation by 
value is that it is reUtivtiy more intrac¬ 
table during the process of implementa- 
llon and more dubious in its outcome in 
those organisations vritkh are relatively 
more muddied by degeneration of values 
and hence more in need of transforma¬ 
tion. We need many Chakrmbortys lo face 
this challenge io the sprrit of nishkamc 
karmc- Thdr missions should be both 
guided by high ideabsm and fuOy ground¬ 
ed in its executioA. They Owwld tnke 
disappcunimenu and failures in their 
stride and march on. For degeneration of 
values and aitenpcs to transform them 
have been an integral part of human 
society since Its iofancy. They will con* 
lioue IB the tame fashion as long as you 
and I can foresee. 
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Islam and Women's Rights 

SImImju Nftkniii 

Womem tad UUm: A Hisloricnl gad TheoloficAJ £oq«iry by ^linui 
Mernissi trtniUltd by Miry Jo LakeUnd; Kali PubbcaiMns, N«w OHhi. 199J; 


pp 228. R$ 225. 

FATIMA MERNISSt* ft professor of 
aodolofy at t|» Unimity of Rabti. 
Horoceo is i iiroot campagncr for a re^ 
Interpretation of the Itlai^ tests rts^vir 
the iiaiui of «omen. In this book she ei< 
aninca and reuscsses literary sources bke 
the Kcnft, the Tk/sir of Tbbari <a com- 
flWfitary of the Koran), the Hadith of al- 
Bukhari and al*Nasti. biographies of the 
Freshet and of the Compankim. treatises 
on the causes of revelations, namely, 
AsM of liutui by ahNlsabun and Lupab 
fff nwjuf /I abQtf ai-nuzui by al'Suyuti. 
treatises on (he Koranic verses like the 
nasikfr and the mafuukh by scholars like 
Qatada Jbn Di'ama al*Saduii. Ibn Hazm, 
Ibn al Jawii, Ibn tl'Barlzi. The treatises 
arc concise summaries of doeeni of 
volumes of commentary and are usually 
In just one volume. The value of the 
sources used here cannot be under* 
estimated and Muslim inidll|entsia will 
not question the validity and urgency of 
the principal step urged by Fatima 
Mernissi. namely, (he re*openin| of the 
door of free interpretation. Indeed, this 
door should never have been deemed dos* 
cd. Human society Is dynamK; ihe need 
of guidance both by formulation of prin¬ 
ciples and by regulation of conduct, is 
coflsunt. To declare the door of inter* 
pretatlon sealed is to force a rift between 
the ever*f rowing need for change and the 
state guidance which must, in time, widen 
into a gulf loo broad to be bridged. The 
result would be frustration. 

In the first half of the book entitled 
*Sacred Iksi as ft)liiical Vibapon’ the need 
for such reinerprvtaiion comes acrou 
strongly. In the four chapters The Muslim 
and Time'. The Pre^het and Hadith', A 
Dndiiion of Misogyny* (In two parts) the 
author defines a Muslim as belonging to 
a theocratic state. **Whtt the individual 
thinks H secondary for this defirltion... 
Being Muslim ia a dvU maner, a national 
identity, a pamport, a family of laws, 
a code of public righu" 20-21). The 
author highUdtls the abnost indissolubk 
entwineeoent of religious ideas and 
polifiqil consideralioae in the eomples of 
il-Bukhari and al^fghani. The hadith 
'‘those who entrust their affairs to a 
woman will never know proeperiiy'' » 
staled in al-Asqalani's J3th voh^and is 
based on al-Bukhari’i Sahih This hadith 
(I a sledgehammer In the hands of those 
who wgBt to delude women fion pohtka. 


She wooden ho* the three concepts nor¬ 
mally considered independent of each 
other, the retationship to time the rcla* 
tionship to power and the relationship to 
feraaleness. become connected as a 
discourse on idcntiiy. And above all how 
the identity aim preaoK in both men and 
women be totts transfonned by authors 
Oike al-Afghani) obsessed with the past 
into a uniquely male probha? Answers 
to these quesiloni might facilitate the 
understanding of those feelinp whkh 
impel al-Afghani and oihs sdMlan to 
take up their pens and write books about 
the necessity of deluding women from 
politics ip 21V A fairly recent caample of 
the denial of poUiieal rights to women in 
(he name of Kripiural injunctions U this 
of Benazir Bhutta ll may be rectlkd lha 
a section of the clergy mounted a cam¬ 
paign against her when she led het parly. 
Pakistan People's Party, ia the struggle 
against Zia ul-Haq’s roilitvy regime. 

The author dpUns in pent detail the 
paiasuking marner in whkh the hadiib 
were collected and compiled (pp 42-45). 
But of special interest is A’isha’s refute* 
lion of some hadiths. One can read 
among al-Bukhsri's*authcn tic* hadith the 
following one *Thiea Ihinp bring bad 
luck; house, woman, and honcT Al* 
Bukhari did not include other vctsloas of 
this hadith. ahhough (he rule was to give 
one or more cootridictOfy versions in 
order to show the readers conHicting 
points of view and thus to permit them, 
to decide for them sel ves abM praetkd 
that were the subjeci of dkpota Howwei. 
there is no inccio il*Bukbih of A*isha*s 
rcfuuiKm of this kaditb: TlMy told 
Ahba that Abu Huiiyn was assening 
that (he Messenger of God said: Three 
(hingsbring bad luck! house, woman and 
horse! A'bha responded: "Abu Humyra 
learned his lessons very badly. He came 
into our house when the Prophet was in 
(he middle of a scnteoca. He only heard 
the end of h. Whit the Prophet said wu 
'May Allah refute (be Jews; they sty three 
thin^ bring bad luck: house, woman and 
horse*** (pp 75<7a>. A number of such 
eurnples have been cited in the first pan 
and hence it is axiomatic dtat fme inter- 
pttution must kaap pace a4th changes in 
the pattern of hiiaiftft life and thought. 

With the wfdmiii iKclkciual horiaon. 
coinciding wiih tenkonaJ e^ansion and. 
at least paniaUy. caused by n. the pro¬ 


blems to be copad with cover no ever- 
widening nn^ They touch every aspect 
of the Islamic way of life that is. the 
minutiae of hs ritual, iu fcligious secular 
and social practices. In the course of 
development, hadith assumed a function 
far beyond the scope of its earlier stage, 
lanead of being merely the repository of 
past usages and traditions as a guide to 
correct behaviour, it became the instru¬ 
ment for introducing or repudiating in* 
BOvatiOAs. Theological, philosophic, 
religious, legal and social disputes were 
fought way of hadith. It thus became 
a weapon in Ihe hands of proponents and 
advenaries. But the unbiased study of the 
history of rebgion shows that bMh the 
Koran and the hadith all upon ks 
followen to move with the dtrwe—indeed 
these who assert that women In Muslim 
suta cannot be granted full enjoyment 
of human rights are simply betting on our 
ignorarvee of i he past, for their arguacni 
can never convince anyoite with an 
ekmentary understanding of lalam'i 
history. The aulbor, therefore, surmiaa 
*'«e Muslim women can walk into the 
modern world with pride, knowing that 
the quest for dignity, democracy, and 
human righis. for full partidpatlon in the 
poUiical ar)d social a^airs of our coun¬ 
try. stems from no imported western 
values, but Is a true part of the Muslim 
tradiiton" (preface p vkt). 

The second part of (he book entitled 
Medina in Revolulion: The Three Fateful 
Wan cocttiiis of six chapters, namely, the 
HIjab. the MriL the P rophet and SpM ibe 
Prophet and Wkrmen, Umar and tht Men 
of Medina, the Pm^kvet as Military 
Laader. the Kijab Descends on Medina. 
Chapter V provides an insight as to how 
(he hijab, the veil was introduced. The 
fuqaha (religious Kbolars) speak of *'(hc 
descent of the hijab'*. This expression 
cover s two simultaneous perils that take 
place in completely different realms: on 
(hconehaiHl, god's revelation to the pro¬ 
phet. which is in Ihe ioielleciual realm; 
and on the other hand, the descent of a 
cloth 'hijab*. a material object, a curtain 
(hat the prophet draws between himself 
and the man (Anas Ibn Malik) who was 
at (he entrance of his nuptial chamber, 
(p 85). Ample hisiorkal evidence portrays 
women in the prophet's Medina raising 
(heir heads against sJavtry and violence 
to Join as equal panicipants, in the 
making of their Arab history (insunces 
cited in the chapter Vfl » 125-40). The 
same chapter contains a very miercsiing 
resume on the wrives of the prophet 
(pp 115-25). Specially pcmncnl is (he 
question of Umm Salama. '‘Why**, she 
xitiM iite prophet mk day. ''are men men- 
lioned in (he Koran and why are we nor?" 
Afier divine revelation the prophet laid 
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**0 pMpkt Allah has said ia hk hook 
'Men who surrender unto AJtah. and 
wonen who surrender, and men who 
Mieve and women who bdieve... Ahah 
hath prepared for them forgiveitess and 
a msl lewwd*' (p III). This s a dear proof 
that ADah speaks of the iwosaa in terra 
of loiaJ aquaJity as bdiews artd it U not 
sa that dctermiiKi who eartu his frac^ 
ii is faith and the desire (o serve and obey 
him. Umm $alama's concon was shared 
by the women of Medina. Suet 4 entitled 
V^'Nku* (Women) contains the new laws 
rcfardiod their statua 

Chapter 10 The Hijab Descends on 
Medina' analyso the reasons for purdah. 
Women, whatever their lUtus, were bcinf 
harassed and tccosied in the streets 
Women were, therefore, enjoined by the 
tnophet to behave modwly and not to 
fUunt their beauty. In particular. Muham* 
road's wives were reminded of their status 
u 'Mothers of the Belierers' and required 
to talk to siranie men from behind a 
'hijab* In the Koran this term is used for 
• 'partition' dividint the house. In the 
course of post*Konnk development, 
partly as pratection in v>ar distwbed areas 
the hijab was lenerally accepted aad 
legretiation and veilinp acquired the 
chancier of binding laws; padually ihey 
were interpreted as demaetdint complete 
Iterance of women's aciiviues from those 
of men. 

The author caie|orKayy mentions, 
“When 1 finished wriiini this book I had 
come to undenttnd one thina: if women's 
rifhti are a problem for some modem 
Muslim men it b neither because of the 
Koran nor the prophet, noc the Islamic 
tradition, but simply because those rights 
conflict with t he interests of a male ehia 
This elite fact ion is trying id convince us 
that ihcir cfoc istic, highly subjective and 
mediocTt view of culture and society has 
a sacred basis...lilam was not khi from 
heaven to foster egotism and mediocrity. 
It. came to sustain the people of the 

Arabian dewrt lands, to encourage them 

to achieve hifher spiritual goals and 
equality for alL.r (P^ace p is). 

For a leinterpretJiion of the Islamic 
tots vss-o>vu the posiiioo of women the 
author analyses the sociological, 
economic and cultural-arthropological 
treoda. M hu painiukinfly researched 
into the primary sources for (be necessary 
ctanHcaiions concerning the issue at hand 
and discusses debatable etvd polemical 
problems without bias in favour or agamsi 
them. $lK has a penei rating compithen* 
sionof the well •springs of Islamic culture 
and is no( writing as an spologtsi for, but 
as an Impanial student of Islam, nor is 
she currying favour with any side but only 
aspires to honesty in her intcrprcuiions. 
She may not alweys please theologians 


and 'fuqaba' but her undemnding of the 
pfo Mcms of M usbm women compel her 
to stale the truth according lo her best 
judgment and abtiky. Due credit must abo 
be given to Mary io Lakeland for her ec* 
ceUeot uinslaUoo. The language is neither 
laboured nor pedantic but lucid and 


predsft The book is a mutt for all in* 
teiesied in the poshioA of womoi in Islam 
and will sene to dvify wveril misconcep’ 
(ions. If will be a handy source material 
for research scholars by virtue of iti data, 
free interpretation and methodical 
presentation. 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Communal Representation in 

Tamil Nadu, 1850-1916 

The Pre-IVon-Brahmin Movement Phase 


P RadhAkrithnan 

Though communai nprestnfaiion and raservations arw often identified with the non'brahmin movement and 
the Mian ConstUution respecrivety, the evoiurion pf the no/t'bnhmm movement itse(/ was preceded by certain 
intricate andeioborate processes of aver hrdf a century. These processes had a direct bearing on communai represen¬ 
tation and reservations at the ideationai and pragmatic levels as function at imperatives of the colonial 
administration. 

Central to the discourse on communal representation and reservation of Ihisperiod, the related administrative 
process and the non-brahmin response to these were the statistics collected from time to time. These made she 
non-brahmins and the British officiats mcreasingty aware pf the structural cleavages in south Indian society of 
bfohmirtsyeffns norhbrahmin^ Hindus wius Muslims, and so on. Such awareness m turn sharpened these cleavages, 
pitted the non-brohmins against the brahmins and gradually paved the way for the non-brahmin movement. 


DESPITE Us peiortlive ov^nones as com* 
munal counicipoite. communal appease* 
rneni. mtnoriiyism. and so on [Krishna 
19)9; ftfe 1962]. communal lepreseraation 
In India Is often identified with the non- 
brahmin mowwni, and its refbrmulaiion 
reservations with the Irsdian Constitution. 
But, anaio|Ous to the snmih of ihe back- 
wa;dcUsaes[IUdhakhihnaA 19S9:1990). 
these had b^un to evolve from at least 

the mid-l9ih centurv.’ 

In fad. convnunal represeniaiion and 
reservations were inieiral even to pie> 
British Indian society in the sense of (he 
numerous soda! clotures operated by the 
caste system.^ However, the content of 
this paper is not these indifcoous irKar* 
nations, but the cate|ories introduced by 
the British. 

No doubt, (o befin with these cafe- 
ftorics were a continuation of the pre- 
British ones. That was only in keepini 
with the British endeavour to create an 
overarchinf administrative machir>ery 
refVctirtt the established si ruciure of the 
country (cf ftfe 1982: 7). and its related 
co n cern for incorporatina into its colonial 
framework, the traditionally weii*eniren- 
ched. and from iu viewpoint, the straie- 
ficaliy placed, social iroups, as us com¬ 
pradors [cf Irschkk 1986: 6). That ex¬ 
plains the followini directive of the Com¬ 
mittee of Public Instruction. Madras, to 
the district ofAcen. soon after its appoint* 
meal in March 1126: 
fr[he Commiltee wish il invariably to be 
k^t in mind, that no measures can be 
pursued whatever other adviniatev they 
may offer, tthich are at variance with the 
customs and prejudices of the pestle 
Such obsiacief must be carefully avoided. 


Every mcasurr muti. asmuchas possible 
be divested of the odium of inaovation; 
and be such as to induce the people to go 
along with the fovcfunem in the under- 
uking (Pubbe. Sundries. ^>1 I4j). 

That also eiplains this committee's 
educational efforts through the 'prmcipaT 
or 'respectably connected* inhabiunii. 
that is. brahmins and other high casies 
‘brehminnis praxtmi) and preference for 
brahmin teKhers in the schools establish¬ 
ed since 1126. The British emphasis of 
about hair a century thence on the educa¬ 
tion of this Snnwential claa* should alio 
be seen in this light [sec Government of 
Maharashtra 1982: 602-4j. 

In fact, the British aiiemfis to go along 
with this class long preceded its educa¬ 
tional efforts As early as in 1814 the 
Court of Directors had ordered exclusion 
of Indian Christians, rhen mostly of the 
'untouchable* castes, from certain offices 
such as of 'iiwnsifr. 'vakil', and law of¬ 
ficer in Bengal presidency, and also of 
'sudder ameen* (civH judge), and Cavalry 
in Madras presidency (see PuMk Despat¬ 
ches from England to Fort t^liam. No 8. 
February 2. 1831). 

In 1831 the Court of Directors did con¬ 
vey the inexpediency of tudt exclusioo and 
thetr belated realisation that the British 
religious neutialiiy in India did not requite 
placing by law comms to Christianity in 
a less advanugeous skuaiion than others 
In 1846, inrevonsetoa request from the 
sheriff of Madras for sanaion to select 
peons from among the pariahs to be 
employed in the grand gaol irtdiKtimi* 
naiely with those of other castes, the BOR 
reaffirmed this punciple; 


The then ff is informed that upon t he prin* 
ople laid down in the Honourable Coun'i 
dispatch number eight of 2nd February 
Itll, the governmeni do not recognise 
caste, or any religious distinction as a 
ground of civil disability and all classes 
or castes are therefore eUke eiigibk to 
offices for which the Head of an office 
may consider them qualiikd. and their 
employmeni advantageous to the public 
rmcresis (BRP. April 21. IMS. and 
April 23. I846J 

But, it was one thing to iraffirm a prin* 
ciple and quite another to redeem it. And 
therein was the British dilemma. One in¬ 
stance of this dilemma was Ihe inability 
of the Board for College and Public 
Instruction. Madras, established in 
December 1826. to decide on an applica- 
tioA It received in 1833 from a pariah boy: 

The Board... have not felt il righi to decide 
of themselves wbeiher a person of this 
vHass shall be admiiled as a scholar, In con¬ 
sequence or the strong rrpugnance evinc* 
ed by the naiive headmasters to give in- 
sirucilon to l*ariahs. and ihe knowledge 
that Hindoos of caste would consider their 
prejudices, interfered with, were Pariahs 
lau^t in ihc same cUvses. with them* 
selves... (Public Consuliations. vol 618. 
January 24. 1634) 

The Madras government whom the 
board approached sought the views of the 
Bombay and Bengal governments. The 
resuli of this vorresp(>ndcnce could not be 
traced.' But, the fare of the pariah boy 
could riot have been any different from 
that of a mahir boy who sought admis* 
sK>n to u Dharwar school in IK56. Rejec¬ 
ting his pciition. despite ihc May 18M 
order of Ihc ( nuir ol Direcuirs that "no 
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tar te nltaii iMMlM V «iMToraM 
wlk|» or tdoel noily ta ihf rovitf c/ 
CMtf” \QO 329 Heme (EdveMiooX 
March 17. l9l9).theBoiiibay tovcnunoi 
wrote:* 

There can be no doubt that the mihar 
petitioner hu ebeiraci juatKC ia hii tide; 
and | 0 ¥erDment truu that the preiudieei 
whidi at pieieiK present him fioni itaUini 
hlmaelf of exiiiini of ctacadon ia 
Dhanw may be cie long lenovta... But 
goturament am obtiged u> keep in aund 
that 10 Interfile wHh the prejudiM of agea 
in a nimmary manner, fee the lake of one 
or few individuali. would probably do a 
fteai damage to the cauae of educatioo. 
The disadvaniate under wbkh the pai* 
tkmer laboun U noi^ one which baa 
oriiiuted with tMi ibvernmeet. and h h 
one which aovcmmaai canooi aummarUy 
remove by interfering in hU favour, aa he 
bcgi then to do (Coverament of 
Mahanuhtra I9g2: 339<«)]. 

Underlying ita cootradiction thus 
evident betwoen the profeaied neuttilHy 
principle and lu practice were the 
Britiih perceptions of the caiiC'baaed 
atructures of power and privilege, and 
iia reJaicd paironage poUtka. It ia with 
thcee peiteptiona and practices ia 
Madras presidency and Otttt effbet oa 
south Indian society that ihJs paper is 
concerned in the contest of the British 
curbs and couruerpoiaes againkt brih* 
mini, and concessi^t forandcondha* 
tkm of Muslima, and the efforts of 
other noA'brihmin groups to take ad* 
vantage of these manoeuvres* 

I 

Brahmina and Brlliali 
AdmiriUinitkm 

It is now a well eaiaMahcd fact that 
as the 'ritualistic supermen' and Vicrati. 
combining in them both lacml and icm* 
poral powers, brahmins had dominated 
prC'British Indian socieiy. Dubois, a 
French missionary who speBi about 30 
yean in India mostly in the Thmil 
regions, since a couple of years before 
the fusdJiado of the Fiench levoluiion. 
had remarked in the early 1800s that 
‘'the rule of all the Hindu princes, and 
often ihat of the Mahomedans. was. 
pm^erly speaking, brahminical rule, 
sinaall posts of confidence were held 
by brahmiits" (Dubois 1982: 4>5. 
289-90). 

With their scribal background 
brahmins weic (he first to realise that 
under the colonial dispensation English 
education was the key to government 
employment and literate professions. 
Thertfora. through Iheir eager acquisi* 
lion of such educaiion* as Dubois 
observed, they perpetuated their 
predominance under the Biiiish rule as 
well. 

IS86 


ThArahmlM tM alao been demr 
ermi^ to work thdr w^r Imo tevour wMi 
the greas European P ow e r that aow 
govan u India. They occupy the higheat 
and most luoiUve poau lo diffirreKri ad* 
mJnleirative boards and governMH of- 
flcei. as wcO as In ihe ludkial courts of 
the various dbiricii* la fmi there is no 
branch of pubbe adnuninrat ioo ia whkh 
they kvie aoi made ihmelm indispen* 
saWe (Duboti I9B2: 290«). 

This predominance ia more clearly 
broughi'out by Suatharalingam; 

As Ihe European coAcoor was ota o«ar* 
whelmed wHh niuhiCarioiif dusies, h was 
the *sJwrisitaar* who attended to the 
OQcroui details of remue coBectioa and 
aeeouftu, aattliag the aaaual assemment 
and authorisiaf rTtnitiinni la the eyas 
of the rural commaky; the sheriatadar 
was the'iwnl adauaMiaior' whoeoMroB* 
ad the sole channel of teem to ibe cot* 
lector... As the chief ocewive ofricer of 
the taluk coatainlr^ a kw hundred villa* 
ges. the tahsUdar diacharged revenue, 
judicial, and pottce duties imdcr tM super* 
viaioii of the... coliccior iSuntharalmgam 
kPgfkll). 

7b begin with, the key poaitiona were 
held by Mahratta brahmins.^ a mintscuie 
group.* By ihe oud*l9th ceMury they 
along with the other. espcciaUy Thmk 
britamlaa. coraroUed the entim dtar ia ta- 
mioistratkm:' In (he whofe of Madrw 
presidency brahmirtt accouited fw about 
90 per cent of all the 'buzur* (chief) 
sherisiadart. 17 per cent of all the 'naltf 
(deputy) iherisiadars. 75 per erni of all 
the tahihUari. and 7g per cot of all these 
positions takot toge^er (Ikblc U' 
However, by this rime the govemm^t 
kseir realised the danger of Hs exclusive 
idianceon brahmrna |cf Indiick 1916:6), 
and began 10 check their monopoly in 
public service and weaken their family 
connections, a vial link tosudt monoptf y 
and their established lines of patronage. 

Cuaas ON £MPimrM£NT 

The first adempt in this direction was 
in the 185(k The rcienuc «siablishtr>eni 
in NeUore district was then controlled by 
as many as SO brahmins. aO from the same 
family, and ihe collector could transfer 
only two of Ihe 49 rekaiions of naib 


tawtandwOntnor kbncwaitadrtili ffsn 
afler the BDRH order. On tMCRainiivtMs 
Ihe g w erno i wrote in 1833: 

Whatever nay be the aiiHude of the 
iDemben of this family forihe publle se^ 
vice, and whatever may he the family dlf- 
feiencev or disputca belwen ihemMlvea. 
k Is evIdcM that the Head of tha office— 
Ihe European ofIker-Hmist be ilinosi 
powtrless to detect and punish fraud or 
wrong on iba part of the members of ikk 
family. *od, as a neccasary coosaquencA 
he will be powerless to protect tha people 
agaiBst the extortions or oppietsiou of 
the family (BRP, December I. 1153; 
Much 9. 1154). 

Use governor fell that pc^le would not 
bring forward complaints, and seek pro¬ 
tection against wrongs dora by members 
of this family while they s« them occu* 
pyiag so many important posts and aO the 
younger roeinbcn Introduced into office 
gradually rising to higher posts. So, he 
desired the BOR to take immediate steps 
for effecirvely abating and remedying the 
evil by transferring Vmcauramaniah. and 
other brahmina. and debarring the co1le^ 
tor from advancing, without the BOR'i 
permission, the junior members of the 
same fareily bey^ their existing grade 
unless by traotfer to other districts. The 
go w nof also wanted the BOR to oamine 
(he itawmeAis of relationship among 
public servants In other districu, and 
adopt similar action should or»e or two 
fami lies were found engrossing the gicaier 
portion of the appointments. The rwih 
was e Siandii^ Orda of the BOR (BSOk 

CoUcctcrt should be careful to we that the 
svboidinecr eppoimmcnis ii their districts 
era not mono^ised. by the members of 
a few innuential famiha. Endeavour 
should always be made to divide tbc prtn* 
dpal appointmenu in each dUtrict among 
the several castes. A proportion of ihe 
lahsildars In each dwtrict should bdoag 
so castes other (han the brahman, and it 
should be a standing ride that the iwo 
duef revenue savants in (he collector's 
ofTiea should be of different casiet. 

I n (be following years the BOR remind¬ 
ed (he collectors of this order which they 
also tried to enfoica Thus, in 186^7 the 
Tlnnevdly collector reported that In that 
district (he 'influeoces for evir of the 
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Beonom k and tatlileal OAeUy fedy 8I( fPf 


iiMiw efftoAts bad fi owii ftr Nyoad Ui 
po««r to fnipple with. The BOR ordeied 
(he wnoumfiac ooOecto CT to mitt Mm by 
tnaftiini for tiwuren, in (Ku caie» of the 
Ptilais. a non^rahmirt upper caMe» with 
whom every of^ce in the dittrkt wai 
‘Crowded*' (BRP 607. March 12. IW). 

Shortly (hcnca» W R Cornish, cenua 
supenntenden of Madna. reported thM 
the **brthmanical etement" wai Prong in 
ell hifher offlcce in the civl departscnti 
open 10 Indian %, that in every depanmem 
there were represenutivei of thb **sreBt 
dess** ^Goxmmeni of Ma^is 1174: IM]. 
end that the brahmine’ cotaempi for the 
lower clasiee was in itaelf a serious bar to 
their uiefulncee in orTidal lifr 
I f the brahmans rcally'teprefenicd the M 
ini$ of (heir countrymen, end hed eny 
sympethy with, or dcsira for, the moral 
end tneteriel improt^mem of the peopla 
outside their own smelt section of the 
community, no great harm would arise 
from their employmcnr in the service of 
(he state: bul it H luffklcrKly notoriovt 
that, as a clese, ihe brabmaai care atoeily 
for their own advancement, e/Ml that they 
have no desire tb see the lower desses 
educated or improved in social poaitiOQ. 
Cornish counieUcd the gora i i unem thai 
politically it was not to its advantage to 
view ^ery question connected with the 
progress of the country through '‘brahman 
spectacles'*, and that its true policy would 
Ik to limit their numben in official post* 
lions and encourage a larger proportion 
of fton*brahfnin Hindus and Muslims so 
as to allow no special preeminence or 
great preponderance of any particular 
casta 

In 1686 the BOR itself described its ef¬ 
forts to enforoe the BSC as necessarily Hi* 
ful. constantly neutralised, at the best but 
partial, and ^ways subject to (he persis* 
(eni counteracting process of officials 
siniggling lo letum to their own surroun¬ 
dings. It also mentioned that while ihera 
was a “natural combination^ amongst all 
native officials to help eaoh other by 
mutual accommodation, there was no 
uidi undersiandinf among the several col* 
Actors <BRP 607. March 12. 1M6). 

As illustration tbe BOR mentiooed that 
in Cuddapah as many as 48 posts were 
monopolised by just one family, and the 
whole district was in the hands of '‘^quo 
of relations, ramifying throu^ all hnn- 
ches of the administration", making it 
‘*mast difficult, and often impossible to 
unravel (he truth from the network of in* 
(crested falsehood with whscA it a enungl* 
ed and overlaid, white defalcation, etc. is 
the natural outcrop of such protective in- 
Huences'*. As BellWy was suffering from 
(he same causes and its huaur sheristadar 
D K/iahna Rao was found to be surroui^* 
ed by officialJy employed connections to 


a degree wMi pubiic intesast, 

the BOR ordered IdatnaefrrioCuddapah 
and his dniltf ly circunsunced brother- 
in-law, deputy tahsildar A Lafcshmana 
Rao. 10 Kumool. The BOR noted that 
Coimbotora was Mslarly hampered, and 
to doubtless were the other districts in 
varying de gr ees [cf Wuhbrook 1977: 
)^37). Its aecDoiK of the aaic of affairs 
in Ihstjore needs elaboration. 

foOowiag loes of cropa caused by the 
lgB4 rains and floods, (he’RAyorecoHee- 
tor proposed in 1115 remisdoos to the ex- 
(cni of Ri 6 lakh. As this sum was far in 
etccas of the (emissioAs granted till then, 
(he govemmaoi deputed H S Thomas, a 
member of the BOR and an ea-collecior 
Of Ibnyore ckuely famiUar with (he area 
and iu lubordmate bureswcracy, to ascer¬ 
tain if such heavy remissMau were really 
called for. Hit imrpigafinni revealed (hai 
nearly half the aavoum claimed was frau¬ 
dulent and the ouicome rd a well-orp- 
nised conspiracy by officiah interested in 
obtaining remisaiofts on iteir and their 
relations' lands, together accounting in 
value foe more than a hundred lakhs of 
rupfeca. Rsllowii^ (his scarujil (he govern- 
meni dismissed 19 officials fl) brahmim, 
four pillaik.' and two naidus-^anothcr 
non-brahmin upper case), awarded lesaer 
punishments to six others (fsar brahmins 
and two pillais). and calM upon four 
others fall brahmins) losiAchow. when 
scruilnisint the 'junmabitMly* (annual 
revenue settlement) accouris they passed 
them ai correct and failed to bring lo 
notice the nwnerous fraudwlem emrica 
(GO 122 Revmuc. February IS. 1166; cf 
NVhshbrook 1977: 51-29). 

As a prelude to these illustratioiu the 
BOR had dw^ on the grave consequencs 
for the admirast ration from two causes: 
First, “the accumulation of many public 
offices in the hands of reUiives of a few 
influeMiai families, tending naturally to 
the formation of strong clqucs for (he 
beneTrt of those Camibes neceisanly at the 
expense of otheft and of Ok Mate", Se¬ 
cond, the intensiricarton of such personal 
mtcRsts “by the possession of landed pro^ 
peny in the district in whi^ (he mono- 
poUsing faoulies hold ofTic^ such landed 
properly necessarily implyinf influence, 
as well as interests gently manical lo 
(hose of (he state by which they are 
employed so that officials are naturally 
under ttrongtenipution to bear the heart 
the guardians of thdr own personal and 
family interests in prefcraocc to those of 
(he public" (BRP 607. Mveh 12. 1666). 

The BOR was unequivoal in its con¬ 
clusion (hai H was better for the state 
Qvaterially, artd such ofOcials morally, to 
have (heir sphere of duly outside the cir¬ 
cle of such temptations, and that this 
could be arrang^ only by employmg 


then in diKrictt other than ihoee In which 
(hey were subject to such influences. Ac¬ 
cordingly. it directed (he coleciora to sub¬ 
mit returns of the propenies and relaiion- 
ships of all ornciaJt on salaries exceeding 
Rs 50 a month, that ii» of posts invotving 
magisterial authority. 

While acknowlcd^ng the ocelleiice of 
the BOR'i objective the governor held thai 
it had exceeded its powers, and ordered (he 
withdrawal of Us proceedings, mpreialflg 
ai the ume bme his wilUngrKss lo con¬ 
sider any ocher proposal. When the BOR 
insisted that its proposal was (he baM 
pradica] si^ution. he rejected U m fofo on 
the ground that the neceuky for whol^ 
some transfers was not made out and the 
BOR'S scheme coubl not be so modified 
as to render ii both effective and inntK 
cuous (GO 77 Revenue January 30,1199). 

In 1690 while working out the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Sffvice scheme, (he Madras 
govenufieni modified free competition Ibr 
poeu of deputy collectora for enabling R 
to appoint one-third of (he vacancies by 
selection from persons of proved merit 
and ability. As this had no effect on the 
brahmins, in 1696 it limited appointment 
of deputy collecton by open compettUon 
to one per year for correcting their com¬ 
munal diaribution (Suniharalinfam 1960: 
125). 

By this time instanca of the use of 
family connections by revenue officiali 
hid assumed scandalous proponkma 
One indication of this was a wrlle up in 
The Hindu of August 17, 1692, on ihe 
rtlaikmship between Krislna Rao. and 
Lakshmana Rao (both of (he Bellary 
fame), and a number of other offldtls. 
Rdllowing this, the BOR caled for i com- 
pine list of the relations of these officials 
in public service in (he diflrkt. Findlhg 
that a stale of things similar to whai 
necessitated thdr transfer from Bellary » 
isied in Anaraapur (then separated from 
Bdlary diuria) also. Ihe BOR cancelled 
its earlier proceedings transferring to 
Ananupur Knshna Rao from Cuddapah 
and Lakshmana Rao from Kurnool and 
ordered for the exchange of the former 
with the husur sheristadar of Cuddapah 
and the laiier with (he tahsildar of 
Koilkumla in Kurnool <004519 Revenue, 
October 17, 1692), 

PaspOH DE K ANc F. IN H k;h b r E duc ation 

No doubt, brahmin preponderance in 
public «ervicc wi« a rerieclion Of that in 
higher education. Reviewing the results of 
(he 1870-72 Matriculaiion and Firsl Arts 
<FA)examinaiions.theMPAR for 1671.72 
recorded ihai "[lihe percentage of 
brahmins, always immense, has increased, 
while (hai ol oihei Hindw has greatly 
fallen ofr. The snuation was much the 
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^tMkc 0m «ft«r M d«>dfe Tbe PIR for 
IIMl ncofM the educetfooil tferiwia 
«s **CMrioiM» lluttfitiAi the eneriy with 
which bnluBM aic cMkavouhog to keep 
the ko4 n the higher cduauofi* The PIR 
for kMI*42 revealed that for (he RR aad 
BA oaminaiiDnc combiMd Ihet wm ooe 
for cmy 125 brahmiiu ift the 
pmidsMy ae Ag^AU one cndidace for ac 
imy as 5,IM Other Modus. I1.9t4 
Miu]imi.and447 lodiaRChr1stlaiu.The 
FIR abo recorded that ihe vast piepoo* 
dertnee of hrahmiiu in the Aril course 
was highly creditable to ihdr aMHty and 
energy. TlK DPI's legiei (hen was that 
(hey nere Uitk prone lo adopt callings of 
a Kientiric or practical character. 
However, in the FIR forhSt2*S3 he wrott: 

I rejoice lo have lo now to record a change 
In the brahniA studenu, which proniiei 
well for (he country and for the futura in* 
fluence and potkion of the brahmia com* 
muftky The OvU EnguMerirtg CoHega (he 
Medkal Colkge^ and ihe School of Agn* 
cuhure.... are attracting to themselves 
brahmin students in rapWly Incraaeini 
numbers whilst the growing panialhy ol 
^ students for the science course is an 
Indkeilon of the same spirit. 

By (hb (imA when the government had 
daterrained m employ only men of 
acknowledged education attainments in 
higher branches of public service and 
ihm was keen competition for appoint* 
menti, only about one-third of the 
graduates had gained entry Into public 
service (FIR ]$l2-65). In view of thb, the 
FIR for 1812*63 rvconlcd (hat i| was 
hcipebas to mpect Europeans, Eurasians, 
or Muslims id contend on equal term 
with Hirtdus (reed brahmins) whose pro* 
iiau at school or ooUege was more rapid, 
and propcaedieaervation of appointments 
for the variom classa. The govemmeni 
corscurred wkh the DPI, but pOMponed 
its decision to further Considmiion. 

Sensing the strong noius between 
English education and gowninent em* 
ployment, by IS88 the eduailon depart* 
ment began to express its concern about 
the disproportionate diaribution of 
higher educadoo as well. For irwancA the 
FIR f^ 118^89 .recorded the unequal 
distribution of tughs university education 
amonr the different sections of the 
population as certaiidy a matter fur regret, 
itsd an atMMnniy which derrtanded the 
serious attention of all iniecesied in ihe 
progress of the country. 

However, it was only in ihe 1900$ that 
any action was initiated, (hit loo in the 
limiied context of the College of 
Engineering. Madras.* Of the siudenu 
admilted to thb colkge about 92 per cem 
in 1899. and 79 to 93 per cent during 
t90(M)3 were brahmins, though their 
population in ihe preiideiicy was only 
■boul 3 per cent (Ibbk 2). 



for a rira i rtl ag four quadfked EvropetBa/ 
EuraaiaBS astd three MaaJhBS aanuaUg 
even if they woe not vsthia the fbtt 15 
qualified candidatrs. lo view of the 
brahmin psepondoonce, the DPI. coibge 
prmcipal, and the cducoika depertnent 
omd^ fovQuied rewr>'ition for non- 
hrahmio castes as well (see Edurarkmal 
00a 24445 of 25. and 544 of 
December 9. 1903). Bot, A 0 Cardew. 
educuion scatury. kt that brahmin 
preponderance was a caae of the survival 
of the nitcit, and thM it was aot shown 
thsa brahmin was kas fU for englMer’s 
duties than noo-brahmbi Hind^ wlub k 
was proved that he was more intelligcnL 
He. thcrafora warned lo we if there was 
Stay sufTickiii reeeon for dcUbeniefy 
preferriag (he *'leu iaceUigCM class'*. 

Rf^nrtingtoCaidew^tbeCounbatofe 
coOsetor oediied the brahmiiw with more 
brains; the NeBore coB cict of rated then as 
the beat worhen, oo the average mote in* 
telligeM than othcra. and '*no( a whit 
more dishoacst"; the Bedary acting col¬ 
lector remarted that '*ibe brahmin b as 
a rub clmar and can be made to do good 
work", and did net ' \a eis hk i ki necessary 
to make admittioa of men of other castes 
moR easy**; the south Canara acting col¬ 
lector favoured them more eloquently; 

If other castes are as good as brahmini 
then (here b no particuler object hi giv¬ 
ing them **moft favoured** rrsaemrat. If 
they are woi (and I bdbve ihey are wotk 
ihce you are deliberaidy layiag yourwlf 
outiogHaii iobnor artid^ [A]pparaitiy 
(he idea b to convert a sort of hee trade 
iato a oiodiried form of protection; as an 
encoucigemcni to vabyas aed sudras to 
move out of their hereditary groove it 
imghi be uaefuL Intelkctual work always 
has been iwofo or less the property of the 
brahmiA *'fuild*' and 1 dom cowsidcr the 
prapondevwce of brahauns... uodesuabb 
except insofv as h indicates a eUgna* 
tion in (he intcUectual activity of other 
castes. 

The remaining officials were against 
brahmin preponderant: The VizAgpatam 
collector reputed that sudras made es- 
celient engiiteen, and wanted to increase 


their niatArra IV Cuddapah cellictor 
remirted chm the *tlaniiuh aaiiii^ of the 
brahmios was an obstacle to the ''senior 
local oian** oerdsiog proper supervision 
over them. The Madurai acting coUecior 
espatiated ihat 'V endneer has generally 
a lot of camping and knocking about to 
do**, that “though aifAiyangar will, as a 
rulA adapt himself to BfA an Aiym 
will not and tends sooner or later to gw 
lazy**, and that **ihe non-brahmio. though 
hb brain work b worse, b generally better' 
than clihcr at knocking about and handl* 
iflg coote”. TV C3aivbiD CDikcter lecon^ 
sd (hat “brthmins arc good In an offbe. 
but not so useful in^thc hard out of door 
Ufo that an engineer should Vd" and that 
"besides. If brahmins get sich a monopo- 
ly the subordinate posts will be filled wirh 
ther relations or caste men.”. Tbelhnjofe 
acting coBscior complained (hat brahmin 
coruuoily negiecied their duties for per* 
forming leligious ceremonies. The THdii* 
flopoly colleetor conveyed that “in the 
event tA any underhand or dbhoncst prao 
Ueci obtaining among the lubordinatci... 
brahmins form a clique wNch it b very 
difTbuh to break down", and that “non- 
brahmins and Mussalmani can be more 
easily found out. bccauw they have fewer 
frierids and more cnemici*. 

Virtually aO the omciali etuiihed were 
Europeans. As most of (hem were for lei* 
ting In other castes mote freely, in 1903 
the government enhanced the admisskMv 
to the college from 15 to 20 an year, and 
ordered induction of not leu than 25 
cent of (he candidates from non*brahmin 
castes (OO $44 Education. November 9, 
1903). 

Though brahmin ^eponderance in 
higher education continued even after this 
order, it was only since the bte 1920$ that 
the govemn>eni made any svioui attempt 
to reduce it. 

FUimtEa CUItaS on EMfli>VM£NT 

It was, however, continuing with itsef* 
forts to curb brahmin monopoly in public 
service. Thus, in 1904 (he BOR obtairyed 
from the collectors a siaiemeni of (he 
castes of all employees in superior servkA 
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th$t kk on montlUy ttliriv of lU 15 and 
a^ove.** in the maue offkes in its 
districts. Ai the brahniui*non*biihnun 
ratio wni 70:)0Ji initrudcd (he coilee* 
ion to watch the tecruitment of non- 
brahnins for ciuurini more fair dUtribw* 
lioo of appoimmenia That year, in (he 
uniformly introduced district establiih' 
menl liM of revenue omciak. (he BOR 
provided a column lo show Ihe caste/sea 
of each subordinate for enabtint the cot 
Iccton to see how fu the BSO was enforc* 
ed (GOim Revenue* Juty 25.1904; 2491 
Rraiuc, Aa4ust 15. 1911). 

In 1909. the BOR informed the Re|js* 
tiax of CO'Operaiive Sociaks that "not 
more than one half of the total number 
of superior appointments in an ofHce 
should ordinarily be held by brahmins, the 
other half being ai least the due share of 
non* brahmin Hindus. Indian ChristitAs. 
Muhammadans, and Eurasians" Finding 
that the proportion of brahmins did not 
show any substantial dimuniiion, in the 
following year the BOR asked the legmrir 
why he had not followed its instructions 
and why the power of making appoint¬ 
ments shall not be withdrawn from him. 
|i also ordered iHii until the proportion 
of brahmins was reduced to nearly 50 per 
cent of the total strength he should ap* 
point fully quaMHed non*brahmins in 
preference to brahmins (GO 2351' Revenue 
July 16. J9I0). 

By (his time brahmin preponderance 
had also become a ihreai in the Bombay 
presidency. The BomtMy government 
regretted in 1910 that iu principle, record* 
ed in 1681 and reafTirmed r^seaiedty. that 
in diuributing public patronage endea* 
veuf should be made to secure a due ad* 
ndature of the vanoui racea/ctstes. had 
remained practically a dead letter, and 
that Ibis was particularly so in the cen* 
tral division and in the Marathi speaking 
ditiricts of the southern division of the 
presidency where brahmins continued to 
secure by far the largest proportion of 
government posu in ail departments and 
.in all grades of service, h also reported 
that brahmins showed bitter hostility 
towards the British, that there had been 
no seditious movement in which they, 
especially chitpavans and desasthas. had 
not taken part, and that it haddiffKuUy 
in depending on their loyiby. Ii feh that 
(he danger of theix disaffection was 
greater In the "great imperial services" 
such as of the postal, railways, and the 
lelegrat^s. where the harm which the 
subordinates with little supervision had 
"special facilities for doing, by spreading 
the taint of di sloyaJty". was incaiculable. 

The Madras |overiuneni's reaction to 
Bombay*! predicament was lukewarm. In 
the public department one official recalled 
the "urange lalei" he had heard when on 


Use west coais. of an adiomg Bombay 
district wfsere a naejv? elector had fill* 
ed (he disc rid with his rclatista. hb 'duf* 
fcdir* (personal peon) even being a first 
cottsifi. He concluded that Bombay 
govern n sem evidently had good cause (or 
aUrm. As of Madras, he expressed his 
oonfidcnce that the BOR eiefciang 
"constant vigilance". 

Another officMl accused the Bombay 
government of clearly corraciiiig itself of 
'^iraoidinary supineness" ia having 
Ofliitted, despite the "surtlng warning" 
of lt97, including the murder of two 
British officii by dutpavan bmhmmi. to 
lake effective measures to prevent the 
predominance of a single caste As of the 
condilioAS in Madras he reasoned thus: 
The real danger against which action 
should... be concerted... is aor against the 
predominance of brahmim, who (hevc| 
not been shown to be specidty disaffected 
loavdsihc gove nu nenl and who after all 
(arej unquestionably; on tic tvcrige, the 
most ef ficien t portuMi of (M comnuaH y, 
but agaimi the lOBdcncy tonanls the pew* 
(KOl ciclusioo from the higher ofnees of 
the state of ibeie portions of the com* 
munity. ospeciaBy (be Mufawnmadam and 
the Euristaas. who arc leasi able to com* 
pete with the rett of the population m the 
smre struggle imposed by our otamina* 
lion lymm. 

Accordingly, he wonted the gnvnunent to 
make tome allowance for Uc "ioCerior ef* 
ftoency" of M usiims and Bsrasians. take 
up scrwosly the question of promoting a 
fair proportion of them to the rank of 
deputy tahsildin. uhsildan and diarict 
munsiffs. 

A third official otpressed his view 
againu the monopoly of my angle caste; 
;w)hen an ofHce cormns targ^ of om 
casta., faults and emn senom offences an 
conccakd and u i e mb en of cthm casta are 
shut out of cnploraient. The firs! is bad 
for efTicicni odminuiraiion and kadflO 
comiptioo and the uarofet of pmna from 
the hands lo which it should he to the 
hands of lofenor pvbhe servants. The 
secood... is unfair to iJte euluded con* 


lauhlitei and must cicate dbeomem 

ansong them. 

Siaitag (hat "there is alwtys in ill* 
defined apprehension about whai the 
future may have in store la the way of 
sedition", he stressed that like the dwi 
regiments to prevent collvaiois and daiaci 
seditious or mutinous compiradai, (here 
was need for quasi-dasi eiiablishmcwi. 
He also noted that while in the hitter 
ranks of public s«vice these must "ahviyi 
be a high preponderance of brahmias, 
since they are by far the most intellectual 
class, yet it is important to prevent that 
casta, or any other caste gaining a 
monopoly". 

The BOR’S scrutiny of the slate of af* 
fairs prompted by the Bombay miitive 
again revealed the predominance of bnh* 
mim: They held 57 to 76 per cent jobs in 
different deparimenis. arid about 69 per 
cent of all the Jobs, though they were 
only about 3 pet cent of the population 
rtbble 3). 

In (he light of this preponderance the 
BOR again asked all the departments to 
adhere to the BSO In view of the diffkul* 
ty in getting qualified candidatca. the chief 
presidency magisiraie emn proposed (he 
creation of a recruitment bureau for dif* 
(ereni grades vid classes of appoinunents. 
(hough the government dropped it ai 
unfeasible (001561 Public. Deoember 19. 
19121. 

Folkwing the 1909*10 Morky-MInlo 
reforms, the first major step towards In* 
dianisation of (he adminutmion. in 1911 
(he government of India dcairtd the pro* 
vincia] governments to secure in their scr* 
yktt adequate rcpreseniaiion of the 
various dassea On its part, (he Madras 
government called for statistics from al 
heads of depart menu on the distribution 
of the various cUsso in public service. In 
that conneaion the BOR reponed (hit k 
was scrutinising the annual lists of pe^ 
sons recommended by the collectors for 
posu of tahsildars and deputy tahsildars 
to check the preponderance of brahmins 
by securing luiiable noo*brihmins from 
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Olher diuricu if the distria did iwf have 
'a incident numbet of them. U abomen- 
dof^ that having found in 1910 4 hat 
brahmin preprmderance was marked in 
Bomc disiricis, ii informed ihe diurict 
authorities (hat ii would decline to place 
any more brahmins on the list of such 
districts, unless Ihe coOeciors had taken 
every possible means to find suitable tton* 
brahmins for inclusion in the lists. 

However, the tovernmeni's scrutiny of 
Ihe f^cnue estabUshmeni list corrected up 
to January I. 1911 revealed that in no less 
lhan 10 out of the 24 districts t he BSO was 
on that dale apparently disreiarded. Ea* 
pressing its lack of confidence in the care 
laken by the BOR to avoid the dangers 
arising from (he conceniraiion of an un¬ 
due number of posts in a disirici in the 
hands of a single caste or a single family, 
it advised the BOR to instil uie an enquiry 
in alt districts (00 1262 Revenue (Conn* 
dentiai), June 9. 1911). In a related GO ii 
alio declined 10 concur with ihe BOR ihat 
'‘different seels oi brahmins ntay safely 
be regarded... as constituting different 
castes" and held ihai '*|i|nspiteof iheek 
iiience of rtmlries... there is reason 10 
believe that they will unite in their 
opposition 10 the preferment of men of 
lOther. and in [the BOR'$| view, lower 
castes”. Therefore, it insisted on maintain- 
ing as siricily ai possible the rule thai the 
men doing duty in the appomimenir of 
sheristadar and head clerk shall not be 
of the same caste (00 2491 Revenue. 
August 15. 1911). 

In a note on provincial Krvices 
prepared for the Royal Commission on 
Public Services, appomied in pursuance 
of the Morley-Minio reforns. the Madras 
governmem reported in 1913 that all the 
ofHcers appointed afier ihe competitive 
oaminations of 1693*95 were, with one 
oiception. brahmins, that of (he (otal 
deputy collectors in (he pmsidency they 
accounted for 53 per ceni in 1696 and 55 
per cent m 1911. and ihai in (he ludicial 
branch in 1912. 15 <13.3 per ceni) of ihe 
16 permanent sub- judges, and 93 <73.8 
per ceni) of the 126 pcrmaiMnt district 
munsiffs were brahmins. Stating that ^ 
a consequence of their extraordinary abili¬ 
ty in pissing examinations, it was prac- 
(icilly certain that they would always or 
•1 leasi for many years, obtain all or near¬ 
ly all the appointments thrown open to 
eompeiiiion. it observed (hat such a 
monopoly was not advaniageous to ihe 
administration both because of the pre¬ 
ponderance of this one class and because 
the large proportion of them recruited wil 
leave it no opportunities for rendering 
iusiice to the other classes. Therefore, k 
recommended that the proportion of 
brahnum shall not eiceed 5U per cent (GO 
202 Pubik. February 12. 1913; also 


UM 


Arooris ^900; 97). 

ftralM (0 and reiofoiciagthcce efforts 
(o reduce (he repieseniation of brahmins 
were those 10 increase that of Muslima. 

II 

Mualime and Briliah 
AdmiBiatraUon 

The resentment of Mishms against 
their political dispossession by the British, 
their lack of social iniegratsoo with non- 
Muslims. and failure (o participate in 
English educaiion and its material 
benefits, the belated British efforts to 
draw them into its paicoaagc network, 
and other retaied issues have aH been con¬ 
cerns of several works [Ahmed 1961; 
Coupland 1942; Hasan 1965; Hunter 
1172). Suffice to say ihat though in 
Madras presidency, where Muslims were 
not too large a group and (heir sense of 
hurt, lou of prida, and discord with the 
Hindus were not too deep [ef McPherson 
1969: 4011. as a follow up to viceroy 
Mayo's resolution of August 7. 1671 on 
Muslim educatioA. in a memorandum of 
July 29. 1672. go vernor Hobart Idid down 
what turned out to^be a major polky on 
Muslim education and employment for 
over the next four decades. 

Restating Mayo’s views. Hobart regret 
(ed that Muslims should have passed, 
from imimate association with (he British 
in thegovernanceoftemiories they once 
ruled, into almost absoluie political in¬ 
sign ifKince. and should have been 
luperseded in that associatbn by “races*' 
whom they had subjugated ai^ consi¬ 
dered very inferior to themselves. He saw 
this as injurious lo (he most viial interests 
of the empire, and reasoned thus; 

The delusion of any dass. by any other 
fault lhan its own, from political power 
to which other classes are admitted, and 
for which it is not disquahfted. is oppos¬ 
ed to (he genera] principles of political 
science. When the class cvluded has a 
character and history sudi as of (he 
Muslims, the tempunon todbaffection 
and conspiracy against the slate is o- 
cecdingly strong. The stale, in tosing the 
services of Muslims, loses the services of 
men possessing some peculiar qualifica¬ 
tions for the business of government, 
which are probably more valuable than 
those possessed by the ‘'races” which have 
HippUmed them. Oie o( the principal ob¬ 
jects of acc(xd ing Indians a participation 
in the governance of India is (hat ih^ may 
be interested in its uability. This object is 
all the more important in the case of a 
class whose power for good or evil is 
greater than ihat of any other in the 
country 

Hoban attributed the Muslim aliena¬ 
tion to the long absence of the demand 


for Miufiet functionaries in ihe depart- 
mems of the admimstration requiring 
legal krH>wledge. because of (he replace- 
mem of Muslim law and the languages in 
which it was conveyed by English law and 
(he English language throi«hout India; 
and to very few Musbmi qualifying 
themselves for public servio. He feh that 
the first cause was beyond the govern- 
mem’s control, while the second could be 
modified or removed. Accordingly, he 
coAiidered the reasons which prevented 
Muslims from qualifying for public ser¬ 
vice, namely, their impression that (he 
govenunent was disinclined to admit (hem 
10 public employmeni and their objection 
cai religious or other grounds 10 its educa¬ 
tion, and how these could be eliminated. 
He explained that the impmsion of the 
Muslims about the government did not 
arise from any prejudice on its part, that 
quabfied Hindus were more eager and 
ambitioui aspirants to public employmeni 
than* qualiRed Muslims, and that Ihe 
former usually presented themselvts in the 
“van of the aowd of candidates”, while 
(he laiier were relegated to the background 
<GO 266 Education. October 7, 1672; 
Suniharalingam I960: 254-56; also cf 
Ahmed I96]r 133-140). 

FaePsakNTiAi EMHmMLNi 

Hobart's memorandum was followed 
up by a circular on his anxiety 10 see (hat 
Muslims participated in public service 
more proporiionaie to iheir numbers and 
intelligence, and that (he claims ol ihoM 
Mushms who satisfied t he p rescribed <esis 
should be specially considered when fill¬ 
ing up vacandes. The circular also called 
for statements of Muslims employed In 
varwut offieci on salaries exceeding Rs K) 
a month, with ihe name of the person, hh 
salary, and designation, vernacular langu¬ 
ages with which he was acquainted, nature 
of the (cau passed, and any other desirable 
informatioA [Saraswathi 1974; 107-61. 

In the yean since 1672 the government 
called for periodic reports from ils of- 
fKiab on the special efforts required for 
giving qualified Muslims a fair share of 
public employment. In keeping with the 
gover n ment of India's directive following 
the recommendatioQS of the 1862 Educa¬ 
tion Commisson, in 1665 it also directed 
the accountani general (o furnish on 
September 15 every year details on the a- 
tent of Muslim employment in govern¬ 
ment for inclusion in theamutl MPARs 
(EP SOT, August 14, |gS5). The PiRs also 
devoted a section to such details. 

The information obtained from these 
sources rev ea ted the continuing under- 
rtpreseniaiion of Muslims, and over- 
representation of (v^mins: ^apcqMjla- 
lion of 6.4 p9 cent, Muslims were only 
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XT pm miofibtoffidtkih m.^fespiic 
ill incmse of 12.^ per ceot over the 
piccedint decade Fbr ■ popularion of 3.7 
per eeoi, bfihmiris were 602 per cent end 
ilmoet the same proportion as in IS72. 
Thov|h by ISI6 the repreecntaiion of 
Muslims had increased it »«$ mostly in 
polls on salaries not etceedini R$ 10 a 
month: In 1886 Muslim ofTicitls on 
salahes not ececdiof and eweeding Rs 10 
were 24.6 per cent and 4.2 per cent respec¬ 
tively, whereas thecorreapondini ngurcs 
for brahmins were S.2 and 55.1 
(1kbie4)." 

Though ihe 1886 itatUiki dividing of¬ 
ficials into iwo salary categories of not 
exceeding and OKcedlng Ri lOweiciosur- 
flcient for ascertaining Ihc distribution of 
appoinimenu and the fulure returns were 
to show Ihe number of each das employed 
in the various upper grades separatd)^ the 
BOR igain directed Ihc coUecson lo in¬ 
troduce as many Muslims into public eer- 
vke. consiflouly with the emdoKy of thdr 
ofTices and the claims of the other classes 
(CO 1296 Rmenue, March 1. 1887). 

EOtICATtONAI AIJVANCEMENT 

Meanwhile, the govenuncni was also 
monitoring its policy since 1872 on Muslim 
(ducaiion. The MPAR observed in It7]>72 
as of '^deserving oot^* that a Muslim ob¬ 
tained the BA degree for the Tint time in 
the history of Madras UniwsUy. in 1877- 
78 ihai in matriculation the advance was 
most marked among Mudims, aivd in 
1887*88 again as of ‘'deserving not^' that 
another Minim obtained the ^ degree; 
while the PIR observed ui 188748 that few 
things were man encouraging in the hastory 
of education h the presidency than the a|K 
preciable advance Mushm education was 
making after ycu. 

These observatioiu were not without ei- 
iggeriton: Rx a populttion of 64 per cent. 
Muslims were only 1,8 per cait of the total 
mairiculatea from 1658 to 1890,69 per cent 
of the total Arts and profieasknal graduates 
fKwn 1861 to 1890, ar^ 1.5 pv cent and 3.8 
per cent of Ihe total students in 1891 unda 
higho and secoodary education icspectively 
In contria, for a population of X7 per cent 
the conesponding figuie for brahmins were 
6CL2.666 663 and 42.5. Thou^ nowhere 
near brahmins, it was only in prunary 
aducatiM that MusHm representation was 
doae to their population pocentage 

In a numericaJ sense, however, the 
observations were not without slgni- 
ftcance, especiaJly since the 1890s: While 
Muslims had only 503 nuirkulaies and 
21 Arts and [vofessional graduates ovv 
the preceding three decades, the correv 
ponding vldihons wait by 248/56 4^/76 
and 978/59 during the years 1891-1900, 
1901-10, and 1911-16 respectively. This itW' 


crease was raioly a reflection of that in 
the pumber .of siudctus under higher and 
secondary education, from 67/1275 in 
1891. to 87/2353 in 1901, «> 103/5519 in 
1911. to 200ni 14 in 1916 (Wes 5-7). that 
is. just on Che eve of Ihe laimching of the 
non-brahodn movement. 

Thu Aumencal iftoeaK led to the emer¬ 
gence of an incipieru class of English 
educated Mudims in south India, who. as 
Suniharalingam has observed, were cither 
absorbed into the admi not ration or 
became lawyvs, doctors, ioumalisis. or 
teachers {SuMharalii^im iTKk 256], This 
class had Unhages with similar classes in 
the rest of India, through migration of 
wealthy and well-educated profesuonals. 
as for instance, from Cakutta to Madras; 
orgamsaiiofls like the National Muham¬ 
madan AssociaiiOQ founded in Cakuta 
in 1871 for drawing government's atten¬ 
tion to the socioeducaiional needs of the 
privileged Muslintt [Ahmed 1981: 36-37^ 
all-India Musbm ctfucauonaJ eonfereAcei 
themselves a part of educsed Muslims' 
efforts to mobakae puUk ofinion for Iheir 
action programmes [AluMd 1981: 152|; 
and the British per ce pt km of Indian 
Muslims as an all-lo^ ensemble as 
tefleaed in its educational and employ¬ 
ment potteks since tke I870i Such lioka- 
ges gave this new class a temblaisce of 
pan- Indian ideMiiy. especially in the (ace 
of an em er gBU Hindu nationalism through 
ill-li^ and provincia) organiwjoQS bite 
the Indsttt Nauoaal Congims and the 
Madrw Mahajana Safaha whidt hdghten- 
cd the consciousness of educated Muaknu 


of thdr own pollkal efidenaa and tidnori- 
iy aatus (SuMhamlingam 1986 253-256]. 

Though rtot very effective in leaderdtip 
and mobilisation, this class tried to ir*. 
(Kulaie ihe aspirations of the Muslim 
community. Numerous associations were 
fonned for this purpose, often with over¬ 
lapping objectives and the same persona* 
Uiies. Of these at least Hve deserve men¬ 
tion here: 

First, the Anjuman-i-lslamiah of 
Madras founded in 1876 for remitting 
money through the Turkish Relief Fund 
launched for helping ihe Muslim brdhitn 
m lUrhey, embattled by the 1877 Russian 
aggression. After its dormancy for a while 
following the termination of the war in 
1878, its activities since 1861 centred on 
regional issues like ventilating the grie¬ 
vances 0 r Muslims, reforming i he customs 
and usages detrimenul to iheir progress 
and estabUshing good fellowship among 
them and with other communities. Accor¬ 
ding to Suntharihngain. by July 1884 the 
Anjuman had about 500 members on its 
rolls, two schooh to educate Muslim 
youth up to the middle level, and an Urdu 
paper, /rrpbg. Second, the Madras branch 
of the Central Naiiottal Muhammadan 
Association formed in 1883 as a ''proper 
ehanner for Muslims io communicate 
with the governmvnt and for the socio¬ 
political and intellectuaJ improvement of 
the coRuauniiy. Third, the Board of 
Muhammadan Education in the same 
year for maintaining a hoarding house at* 
lached to the Madrasa-i-Axam for the 
secular and religious educaikm of at least 
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Sslary/ltar 

Brahmins 

Other Hindus 

Muslims 

Christians 

Total 


No 

Pet 

No 


No 

^r 

No 

Per 

No 

^r 



Ceru 


Cent 


Cent 


Cent 


Cent 

Rt I0« less 











1872 

62 

320 

08 

60.1 

4 

2.1 

to 

$2 

194 

1004 

1U1 

72 

>69 

109 

359 

6 

5.1 

1 

4.1 

19$ 

1004 

1886 

Abeve Rs to 

649 

5.2 

1331 

68.1 

3081 

24.6 

268 

2.) 

12529 

100.0 

1177 

310$ 

626 

1479 

29.1 

122 

25 

257 

52 

4963 

100.0 

1811 

3168 

61.1 

1623 

31.3 

139 

17 

25$ 

4.9 

$18$ 

100.0 

1186 

Rs It 40 S9 

3317 

$5.1 

2078 

3^6 

265 

4.2 

$22 

8.2 

6362 

100.0 

1872 

2S83 

64.1 

1212 

>0.1 

97 

14 

140 

3 5 

4032 

100.0 

1881 

Rs SO lo 149 

2623 

62.1 

1337 

3U 

117 

24 

l$Q 

3$ 

4227 

100.0 

1872 

398 

S7,l 

196 

28 1 

22 

3.2 

81 

11,6 

697 

1004 

1881 

Rs IS0« 

407 

563 

220 

30.6 

19 

2.6 

74 

10.3 

720 

1004 

1872 

IN 

53.0 

71 

303 

3 

) 3 

36 

)$.4 

234 

100.0 

1881 

138 

$8.0 

66 

27.7 

3 

J.3 

31 

13.0 

238 

1004 

Total 











1872 

3167 

61.4 

1597 

31.0 

126 

2.4 

267 

54 

5157 

100,0 

1881 

3240 

602 

I7J2 

>2.2 

14$ 

27 

263 

4.9 

$380 

1004 

1886 

ftipulation 

4166 

220 

10609 

$61 

3346 

17.7 

790 

4.2 

18911 

1004 

1871 


3$ 


88.9 


$9 


1.7 


too.o 

188) 


37 


180 


64 


1.9 


1004 


Note Other Hiadui include BuddhiWv'Jsim; Chnuisnv include Luropesni/Eurasians. 
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300 mMem Minlinu ai a ihne. Fourth, 
the Anjumtn'i'Mufidi'Ahta-i* Istam esia* 
t^hed in IM4 for furthcrinf the interests 
of the Muslims by approaching the 
governmeni on mailers afTecting their 
rights and privileges, and promoting the* 
lo>«hy and attachment to the governmen 
and the throne. Ii was managing a leclv 
nkal school aitd a workshop, and since 
1903 was in receipt of an yearly grant of 
Rs 5.000 from the government. Fifth, the 
CeniriJ Mahomedan Assoaation launch- 
adJn J8S6ai the insunceofCOMadean, 
collector of sea customs aisd chairman of 
the Mahomedan educational endowment 
fund for unifying other Muslim associ- 
aiiont. 

, Humtyun Jah Bahadur^* was presi* 
dent, and Mahomed Abdulla Badsha, a 
wealthy merchant, was ireasurer of the 
first and second; Mir Ansaruddin. presi* 
dertcy magistrate, and Mohamed Uhak. 
assistant government agent at Chepauk 
(Madras), were vice*presidenti of the se* 
cond; Ahirutd Mohidin, a member of the 
prince of Arcot'i staff, Sy«d Abdur 
Rahman, a Bengal Muslim dualiHed as 
barrister In England and practising in the 
Madras High Court, and Mohidin Sheriff, 
a doctor at a THptkaiK (Midras) hospital 
were secretaries of the Hrst. second, and 
third; governor Wenlock was pairott. and 
prince of Arcot was vicc*piiron of the 
fburth; and U Col TO Underwood. 
Paymaster. Camatk Stipends, was presi¬ 
dent. and Syed Mahomed N ixamuddin. a 
lawyer of the Madras High Court. w« 
secretary of the fifth [Radhakrishnan 
1990: 512, 519; Sanswathi 197A 126; Sun- 
Iharalingam i960; 250-5r. Education^ 
00s 460 of July 7. 1693. and 977 of Oc¬ 
tober 25. 1913]. 

The articulation by these and other 
asiociiliocu. often limited to government 
patronage, vras through the provincial 
councils. Muslim press, petitions and 
memorials. 

PanviNCiAL Councils 

Of these, the provincial council started 
in 1862 under the 1661 Indian Councils 
An, was probably the least effective. In 
the transactions of the council the 
nominated members, far outweighed by 
ofTicials. had hardly any say. and the 
nominations were innocuous "honours'* 
Oaunled by some of the local notables on 
whom the governor fancied to confer 

them. The meetings were aho few and fat 

between, not eitceeding a do/cn times a 
year, artiiirarily convened by ihe governor 
(Krishnaswdmy 1989: 2*7. Markandan 
1964: 12-I3). The observation of the 
Madras Almanac that during Humayun 
Jah Bahadur’s long tenure In the council 
from 1667 till his death In 1693 it could 


hardly Mnember a ain^ occarion whan 
he took an tettn pan in its proceedings 
IMarkandan* 1964: 12|. echoes the 
hoDowftess of su^ nomiamlons. 

Though Che 1692 Acs was an impro^- 
meni over the 1661 Act. the provincial 
council under it was still a far cry (.«rta 
a repraentaiive awkutkm, Ml iiuerpdU' 
lions by Muslim nominees were few and 
far between. Some oceptiom vrare those 
by Vellore Mohamed Sheriff its 1896-97. 
and Gulam Mohamed Sahib Bahadur in 
l896-99tMarkaadan 1964: 66-9CH. D^en- 
ding on its ecpcdiency the gmenunem ea- 
plained its action in respome to certain 
inierpellatlOAs such as oa Muslim educa¬ 
tion and employment; and declined to 
comply with cartain others such as for 
reservation in public service for outlined 
Muslims, for inouking into individual 
claims of Muslim graduates for advance¬ 
ment in higher ranks, and for appoint¬ 
ment of a committee of members of 
leading Muslim associations in Madras to 
repon upon MusNm employment. Inter¬ 
pellations which embarrassed the govern 
ment were invariably disallowed.'* 

Muslim Patss 

The Muslim press Nvas relatively rrtort 
effective. In 1667 the Central Muham* 


■tato Amodmion. Madras praadan^ 
made two suggestioos for securing targer 
em^doyment of ouaHfied Muslims in 
puWk service. One was the prepaiation of 
a Hsi of Mutli ms seeking employmeni in 
^vernmem service. The government ad¬ 
vised the Auociation that it would fur¬ 
ther iu cause by preparing the list IikV 
and forwarding directly to the heads of 
departmencs. The other was for funushlng 
information of vacancies to the editor of 
Mustim Hemkf f6r free publicatioiL 
The gomnrBani commended this to the 
heads of depar unenti (GO 677 Education. 
Decrnnber 7. IIH). 

A decade later the editor of AduAam- 
niodan brought to the government's notice 
thar though the Micsffm Htnld had 
agreed to publish free all advtftisements 
for Muslim candidates. Ihe matter was 
dropped after a while. He felt that thou^ 
heads of departments might have been in¬ 
clined to com^y with governmeni orders, 
want of information about qualiried 
hands was coming in the way. In view of 
this, he also offered to publish free all 
advertisements requiring Muslim catydi- 
daies. The governmeni cornmended this 
also to the heads of depart ment 1(00 100 
Public. February 4. 1697). 

Shortly thence, the Muhammaden of 
March II arsd 14.1901 madca furoraover 
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Caue/Comrau any 

1858 

1870 

I87|. 

1180 

1881- 

1890 

tt9l. 

I9tl0 

1901* 

1910 

1911* 

1916 

Tbial 

Brahmins 

1345 

4937 

10453 

9182 

16031 

11085 

60080 


53.5 

6t 3 

40.6 

649 

653 

606 

62.3 

Other Hindus 

624 

1910 

4176 

2869 

5319 

7643 

22611 


24.1 

23 7 

24^ 

20.3 

22.0 

25.6 

23.3 

Muslims 

41 

119 

343 

248 

462 

978 

2191 


lA 

15 

2.0 

1.8 

1.9 

3.3 

2.3 

Chriuians 

540 

1066 

2244 

1810 

2636 

3109 

11425 


204 

13.5 

13.0 

12.8 

10.7 

10.4 

11.9 

Others 


1 

27 

29 

24 

24 

105 



OO 

OJ 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Ibial 

2590 

8053 

17243 

14138 

24549 

29839 

96412 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Notf ! OirisiiMit induOe Europoms/Eurasiam. Ibbir evlvdei figures for 1904*1905. 
Sovrm: Tebutaicd Inm ih« Unimsiiy of Madras. Calender for 1922; COM 1874: t9S. 
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Casfr/Commuaily 

1861- 

1870 

1871- 

1180 

1881- 

1890 

t89l* 

1900 

1901- 

1910 

1911- 

1916 

Ibial 

Brahnuns 

36 

298 

1197 

3565 

4568 

4365 

14029 


58.1 

63.3 

67.1 

70.5 

71.4 

65.7 

68.8 

Oiber Hindus 

9 

•1 

352 

910 

]]73 

1512 

4037 


14.5 

17.2 

19.9 

ItXf 

18.3 

22.8 

19.1 

Muslims 

_ 

1 

20 

56 

76 

59 

212 



0.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

0.9 

1.0 

Cbt«M,4IU 

IS 

69 

191 

584 

SS9 

703 

2093 


27.4 

18.9 

10.8 

10.4 

8.9 

J0.6 

10.3 

Others 

s 

2 

5 

4 

10 

6 

27 


— 

0.4 

0.3 

0.1 

OJ 

0.1 

0.1 

Ibul 

62 

471 

1765 

5059 

6396 

6645 

20398 


1000 

100.0 

100.0 

1000 

100.0 

lOOA 

100.0 


Atiir : OuuiiMS include turopeans/Eurasians. 

Soyffr Ikbulaicd from die UniY«fsuy of Madras. Calendar for 1922. 
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$ uijtmiok td witMnw all coftcmkm 
to the MueUmL sufgetiion mu by 
Rrv E Setl, dMirmwi ot the executive 
eommiiiec of the cotuicil of «iM educo* 
lion. Modm pietidency, made at the 
attnivenvy of Harm Hifh School. 
l4aa|>lore Speakini fcneially; Sell a«er* 
ted, he could not lee any improvesnent in 
Hudim cdiKillon, that too deepite very 
gwdaJ and peaaUar privilcpi. and called 
for the moat carneai auotion of the 
leaden of the Muatim conun unity. In that 
context he obeorvad that *'[a| favoured 
data ie api.to become a ktharik on^ and 
■a wch **the qukkeu method of rousirif 
their iniareei and enarfy would be to 
aboUih all tpecUl concaesiont and privi¬ 
ly''. 

Condemninc Sdl*i luseetion. jo a 
memorial to t he p ovanwr ihe Mualinu of 
Mangalofe town pleaded that the time to 
accept it had not come, that their younier 
generation deserved tome more conces* 
iloni ae a ^'backward cltis" and that 
thorn already granted wan inadequate and 
unequal to what their Hindu bmhran 
ware enjoying since ibe ofganiiatiOA of 
public sarvica Thdr tpedfk lequesu wvie 
for some suitable AnglO'Hiadustaru 
schools with superior management and 
low fee for the education of the Muslims 
of MangakK* diurici. and to confer on 
them some responsible posts such as of 
deputy collector and tahtif^ar. In view of 
what it fell as too many concessions 
aJiaady orfered, the government declined 
to do anyth! ng more (GOs 37 Educit ion. 
January 27,1900; 552 Education, Septem¬ 
ber 30. 19011. 

PariTlONS AND MEMOaiALS 

Of all the means of Mtniim ankula* 
tion petitions and memonats were the 
most cfTective. Of these only a few are 
discussed here. 

At the all-India level, in an Igg2 nemo- 
rial to viceroy Ripon. whkh the Educa¬ 
tion Commission of that year reported as 
by far the most important of all the 
memorials fiom Muslims [001 1183; 
496'07], ihe National (redesignated as 
*^entral Naiionar since 1883) Muham¬ 
madan Association, one of the most ef¬ 
fective Muslim political pressure groups 
of Ihe Ute 19th century [Ahmed 1981; 163- 
64}. deplored the “decayed'* position of 
Indian Muslims and the circumstances 
which prolonged it. These, according to 
(he memoriri, were the substitution of 
Persian with English or the vernacular as 
the official iHiiuage; resunlptlon during 
1828^ of the revenue free grants which 
under the Muslim rule were generally 
made to men of learning for charitable 
and pious purposes, and the |g64 order 
that English alone should be the language 


of examination for the moie coveted ap- 
poimmenu in the subordinMe evil service 
Of the poontepreseiuationof Musbms in 
public service ii observed; 

li has been to no purpose,... that for the 
last twewy ymrs the Muialnans have 
made ureouous efforts to qualify them¬ 
selves to eniBf the lius successfully with 
ihe Hindus, for. with m^cry avenue lo 
puUk employmeiH aJieady ye^lously 
Moeked by members of a different race 
a is almoB imposHr fer a Miduunmndwi 
candidate to obtain a fooung in any 
governawni ofTicc. Tbe mrious oiders. 
issued from time to time that a proper 
regard should be paid lo the claims of 
Musalmans had s an nkaly breome uiope- 
miw |GOI 1U3: 497|. 

This memorial waa fully reported upon by 
Che provincial governments and discussed 
by the Eduemioo Commission (GO 507 
EducasiOA. /^aguu 14, 1115). As Ripon 
left India before he could deal with it. his 
successor. Dufferin, after amsiderini ii 
and other related material, teafTirmcd his 
“lively interest" in the advancement and 
well-being of Ihe Muabm oorrunumty in 
India, and laid down the foiowing policy; 
It is the carneai desire of the supreme 
g overnment to treat all classes of her ma- 
lesty's subjects in ladia with absolute im¬ 
part iaiiiy. aryd see all alike benefiting by 
the protection, the patronage and the 
auwance of the stiK (GO 50? EduemiOA. 
August 14, 1485). 


In an 1888 memorial. recalHni the one 
of 1882, the association agmn drew the at- 
teniion of (he viceroy to the difficulties 
under whkh Muslims geoemlly laboured 
in obuiflirtf * iusi lecogniiion of their 
claims to a proper share of government 
patronage, depite government’s repeated 
eipreuton of goodwill. R>rwarding a copy 
of this memorial to the Madras goverct- 
meru, the gosernmeni of India reafnrmed 
its policy laid down in 1885 (GO 57? 
Education, S^eember 27,1888; 57 Educa¬ 
tion, February I, 1889).'* 

At the regtonal level, an 1816 petition 
by the Anjuman-i-lslam of Salem called 
for conferring on MusUms the newly lanc- 
tiotted appointments of income tax clerks 
in the c^leciorates. their divisional of¬ 
fices, etc The government replied (hat It 
had decided to employ only men from the 
permanent cstabltshmeni fee income tax 
work, and that in filling upthe lempormry 
vacancies thus created due consideration 
Will be given to the orders already issued 
regarding Muslim cm^oyment, A1 the 
same time, it ordered the pfcparation in 
all departments of statements of the cn* 
(ire number of officials from the higheei 
to the lowest grades employed in public 
service under the classes brahmins. Mher 
Hindus, Muhammadans, native ChrH- 
liiAs, and Furopeaiis/Eumdans. Offldab 
whose salary did not exceed Rs 10 a 
month were to be shown scparitriy, while 


Task 7: ScHotAisav CA.eia/C<MwuNiTv anu Staoc or iNeraucTioN'^ 


Staae/Tkar 

brahmins 

Other 

Hindus 

PiAcha- 

mas 

Mu slims 

Chris- 

lians 

Others 

Ibial 

Higher 

1891 

2961 

992 


47 

417 

13 

4450 


66S 

22.3 


15 

94 

0.3 

100.0 

laoi 

3207 

798 

5 

87 

405 

5 

4507 


7U 

17.7 

01 

19 

9.0 

0.1 

100.0 

IHI 

4012 

1121 


103 

559 

4 

5101 


69.2 

19.3 

_ 

1.4 

9.6 

0.( 

100.0 

im 

6432 

1954 

2 

200 

962 

15 

9565 


672 

2a4 

0.0 

2.1 

10.1 

0.1 

100.0 

Secondary 

I89t 

14234 

10919 

313 

1275 

4667 

128 

33554 


425 

32 5 

0.9 

3.1 

19.9 

0.4 

100.0 

1901 

26941 

19723 

255 

2353 

10095 

49 

59436 


414 

33.2 

0.4 

4.0 

17 0 

0.1 

100.0 

toil 

45124 

40544 

280 

5519 

I87I2 

157 

110534 


40.9 

34.7 

0.3 

5.0 

17.0 

0.1 

100.0 

1914 

59133 

59546 

724 

7114 

23074 

501 

149892 


395 

39.7 

05 

4.7 

15.4 

0.2 

100.0 

Primary 

1891 

T3433 

374832 

21420 

45598 

48912 

136! 

SI755I 


12.5 

44.1 

34 

11.2 

8.3 

0.2 

100.0 

1901 

73399 

417199 

32(18 

69281 

56007 

3542 

671544 


10.9 

62.1 

7,8 

10.1 

4.3 

0.5 

100.0 

1911 

93813 

675859 

7(737 

97396 

82851 

7394 

1029050 


9.1 

65.7 

7i) 

95 

l.l 

0? 

100.0 

t9ia 

1093JS 

90207: 

119628 

129576 

95)47 

8865 

I56«a2l 


80 

64.1 

8.8 

9^ 

7.0 

0.4 

100 0 

fepulalioh 

32 

TOa 

14 4 

4.3 

2.4 

1.4 

100O 


NMf : SctioUn \m numbci and perceatife OinsiMm include Europeans/Eurasians. Others 
indude "abonaww" and umpeofiM croups ftipulaii on peiveniaacs a s per 1891 Census 
Sou/rr. Tabulated froni the PIRs of the respective yvars 
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ffwriil tptf tolertof wrvtwi Bte 'puakilt' 
(lin) puBm. leaventen* ti»4 members of 
Ibe police tml vilUfe aubiislimenu ««« 
to te cxdudcd {lee GOs 43 Edticitiotv 
JoAuary 30, lUi; 3433 Kevenue. June l(X 
ltl6; and 415 Education. July 1. IU4^ 
The ttiiittica ivaiitble from these and 
related reiumt have already been discuss* 
ed in the conteu of Ihbte 4. 

TTte December 1901 Muhammadan 
Educaikonal Cortfinvnee of Southern 
India passed a resolution for recotniiion 
of Hinduitani as an onkiai lanfuace in 
depanmentaJ munmaiions on the pround 
that ils fltcUiiion from the Ust of rccofni^ 
ad laAtua4ei was opentini aiainst the 
Muslims who wished to enter lovenurterv 
servke. The resoluilon was forwarded to 
the goventmment by the president of the 
Muhammadan Educaiional Association 
of Southern Irtdla (CO 64S Education. 
October 17, 1902). 

A 1907 address to the viceroy by the 
AnJuman*i-Mund*i*Ahla‘i*lslam. the 
Muhammadan Educational Association 
of Souihem IitdU, and the Madras preii* 
dency Muslim Leaf ue started in 1901 as 
the provincial branch of the AlUIndia 
Muslim League founded in 1906 
(McPherson 1969: 317; slio GO 977 
Education. October 25.1913). represented 
that one of the Questions in which 
Muslims Kke other Indian communities 
Ml bacnly interested corscemed their poo- 
don in tOKfnment service Suting that 
the status of ihe MusUna was by oo 
maans such as to satisfy their legiiimste 
Opactatiom, k pointed out ihat there were 
semral proper qualified yoipng men who 
could not find iuiu^ openings (GO 263 
Public. April 3. 1907). 

Prompt by this address the Madrm 
goyeiiunciu considered from various 
angles the measures taken ance 1172 for 
Muslim advancement. Finding that 
MusUmsheld 14.1 per cam of all the posts 
in superior service in 190741, it obsmed 
that they could rwt compisin of not hav- 
lag a fair share of such posts. Howmer. 
dnee superior service iiKluded i large 
number of ill- paid pous. the statistio 
also showed that they had coniidembly 
less than thdr proportionate share of 
higher appointmenis: The percentages of 
appointments held by them on yearly 
salaries of Rs 250-300. Rs SOO-1.000. 
Rs 1,000-2.500. R$ 2.500-53)00. and 
Rs 5,000 and above were 4.7.4.3. S.4,4.1. 
and 1.2 respectively. To bring out this in¬ 
adequacy more clearly the government 
argued that out of a 100 pous aritb- 
aetkally due to them they held only 73 
on salaries of Rs 250-500. 67 on 
Rs SOCkl^lOO, Mon Rs 1400- 2.500, 63 on 
Rs 2.500-5.000. and II on Rs 5,000 and 
above. However, ii also noted that this 
arithmeticai ina^uacy was not for want 


of offRy favour, and showed that the 
figures tsuilabk of those qualified and 
those hohJiag appointmmii as dcpuiy 
colkcsDn. tahsildan and dcpuiy tahsildan 
pointed to the coBduskm that Mushrns 
were specially favoured (GO 263 ^btic. 
Aptii 3. 1907). 

In petitioiu and represcotatioru in the 
conteu of the Morley-Mimo reforms, the 
Madras presHfency MusUm League in¬ 
sisted oe conferring on Muslims the rigta 
to chooac their own repreaeotatives In the 
provincial counol ihiDu^ eWoa irmeM 
of fsoninaiioo, and (or MuMn r e pr uen - 
tat Ion on the Imperial council. The 
government corwtd^ to ihaae demands 
(sec Public COs 379 of Jtme 2. and 565 
of August 6.1909; 1-2 of January 3. and 
7t-79 of January 26. 19103 

TV December 1910 All-India Muham¬ 
madan Anglo-OrietKal EducMtonal Con¬ 
ference held ■ Nagpur forwarded a copy 
to the Madrs government of its resolu¬ 
tion for Hung a suHaMe number of 
Muslim siudmit in all classes of scho^s 
and colleges. As there were then no cases 
of rejeciioo of Musbm uudcnii. the 
government did not find it necessary to 
fix their number. However, when the 
Muhammadan Educaiioaa] Association 
of Southern India forwirded i similar 
resohnioA in September 1916. the govern¬ 
ment comidcted it impracticable Its 
reasoAing was that even if the colleges 
were induced to set apart a few seats foe 
MuslioB, Muabm students may run always 
avail ihemseNes of such scats, in which 
dK siudeiHs of other conmuoUics who 
would have otherwise been admitted 
would be itvconvcnieivced <w Educational 
OOi 397 of June 21. 1911. and 329 of 
March 10. 1917). Buttressing the British 
poticrei towards brahmins and Muslims 
were the prmuies from non-brmhmin 
Hindus 

111 

Noo-Brabmid Pmsurea and 
BHtiah Reapodae 

In fact, from almost the beginning of 
British rule non-brahniis Hindus were 
protesting against brabmin dommanca 
An 1640 petition by 32 PaochalaH^ from 
Salem M^cd the East India Company 
for succumbing to the witness of bemh* 
ffliRS by. among other thinga conferring 
on then ^ the re sp o nsi ble pubhe ofTka, 
and prayed for employment of aB classes 
of asa alike without diwiAction [Bower 
list: 91-95). Similar petitions of iV 
subsequent yean, tho^ sporadic to 
begin with, grehered momentum towards 
the dose of the I9ih cemury. 

One group perslsicai in its demands 
prior to the noo-brahmia inoreaeai was 
the Oriyas (also Vriyas). An IS9I menvo- 


rid by 1C Adlaarayu. K'RanMiarti, and 
127 other "prmdpal m sm be n ** of the 
VIngpatim district Oriyi Sama^ stated 
that the absesvee of their '^lau'* in the 
several offices even to give infermation of 
arty vacancies, and the pretence of all the 
heM ministerial offken from a diffeitm 
secs having no '^patriotism'' towards them, 
made it diffioilt for them to get govtrn- 
mertt cmploymeni. It also stated that 
governrrtent o rd e rt on disc ribution of ap- 
poincmems equaUy among all classes were 
not adhered to; and ih« due to the 
"unemployed... and beggarly coevdition" 
of the few matriculates among the Oriyas 
with DO hope of finding employment, 
parents were persuading their children to 
discontinue their education. Citing the 
patfonage offered to Muslims Ihey sought 
preference In government employment 
particularly n the Gan|am-Vitagpacam 
distrias and the agency irvii. 

Responding to the memorial, the 
governmem furnished a lin of qualified 
Oriyas (14 names submitted by the DPI) 
to the conectore. district judges and some 
other ofTkcials, for consideraclon when 
filling up vacaivcies; and informed the 
memoritljsu accordingly (00 521 Educa¬ 
tion, July 9. 1891). 

Referring to a QO of October 1906 for 
prefernng better candidates to certain 
qualified Oriyas. in a letter of (he same 
month (he Canjam district Oriya Samaj 
pleaded that though the British policy was 
to distribute its patronage among the dif¬ 
ferent "races'* of India, as a result of this 
GO The advanced races mv always carry 
(be day and a bKkward rice like the 
Uriyas must go to the wall", and that the 
required qualifications for public service 
beirig equal, wch a system it "calculated 
to unduly handicap the progress of the 
backward raoa and give an undue advan¬ 
tage to the advanced races". U suggested 
rvominaiioA of Oriyas for fesr representa¬ 
tion in the administration of (he district. 
The government expressed its inability to 
do to on the grourtd (hat It would dis¬ 
regard the prescribed qualifications for 
appcnntnrenu in superior srevice<(30217 
Judicial. January 31. 1907). 

Penoting with its claim, in May 1907 
the Sanuj pointed out that lovernment 
orders for giving preference to Oriyas in 
the Oriya speaking tracts were alwt^a 
overlooked, reid requested for reservaiion 
of a certain proportion of (he rrkagitterial 
and other high appointmeras In the dist¬ 
rict '%s a menni of prevent big monopoly 
of loaves and fishes of the HUe by the ad¬ 
vanced races". Wiule refecting Ihe request, 
the government stated that Heps will be 
taken to employ educated Oriyas as fbr ai 
possible, arvd comeyad the sarne to Ihe 
agent to the governor in the Ganjam 
dtHrid (GO 1161 Judicial. June 27. 1907). 
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In t tMltf 4 Mrm 111 ms 1^ S«M9 
p^Med Oil tfM Ori)M «cic CM bant ap¬ 
pointed 10 hi|ber poets in the provinda) 
civil service and special seivica such as 
of deputy collector. tnunsHT. and deputy 
superintendeoi/ciicle inspeoor of police, 
aad rchentad its demand Ici nominaiion 
of some QualiM Oriyas to these posts. 
Stating (hat of the nine new names for 
deputy Golkoors eight were bnhmins. in 
a note on the address A G Cardew. 
revenue secretary, asked the BOR to sub¬ 
mit some addilonal names, all of non* 
bnhmm, andalviied it lo Ittre onemdrd 
of ill fresh recoin mcndationi each jaar 
from non-brahmins. The government's 
reply to (he Samaj was that it was ready 
to do all in its power lo encourage Onyas 
in public service when possible to do so 
(GO 22 Public, January 5. 1914). 

A brief look at some of the other peti¬ 
tions aitd memorials of this period should 
gi^ a better Idea of the non-brahmin 
perception of themselves, of brahmins, 
brahmin dominance, and the Bricish 
administraiicn: 

An 1196 petition by T Tiruvengata 
Mudiliar and H others, on their own 
behalf and purportedly also on behalf of 
the 'dumb masses’* of Anamapur district, 
deplored that the ownposition of the per* 
sonnci of the district «v against the letter 
and spirit of the ‘‘wholesome'* 6S0 which 
was often violated with impunity. It abo 
stated that the pernicioui control of vir¬ 
tually all the public offices in (N disirki 
by a "family coach" under the guidance 
of huzur sheristadar Scshagiri Rao was a 
crying cril. disastrous to pubtk interest 
arid dispiriting to the peopla and that col- 
Jecton as a class did not trouble them¬ 
selves to look below the surface end ap¬ 
pointed ofncials on the advice aod infor¬ 
mation given by the sheristadar. U urged 
the governor to remedy the evil by, as a 
first Hep, tyamferring the sheristadar to 
some other dMtrsct. Acting on this peti¬ 
tion. (he BOR asked the colkctor to 
furniah a lie of the relationi of the 
therlHadar (OO 42t2 Revenue (Confiden* 
tlal). October 30. 1896). 

While on this petition it may be reie* 
mm to tutt the Mlowmg statemen of (he 
education commisiion drawing upon its 
Madras report: 

|T]he chhdreo of peasams (read non* 
brahmin Hindus) hare no special provi¬ 
sion made for their educaiion in middle 
scbooli, and take no advantage of these 
Insiitutioas. The only public service ei* 
ammatioo in Madras is the middle school 
ttamination, and therefore the doee to (he 
puMk service is dosed aiamst the peasant 
proprietary [GDI 1113: I44|. 

Thb educationa] bockvrerdneat is dear¬ 
ly evident from Ihbici S-7: For a popula* 
(ioo of g6.6 per cent, non-brahmin Hin¬ 
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dus (Mtfdtag pnmlyis and kindred 
dasics abas panchantas or the present 
scheduled casiea who had not then cmerg* 
ed as a separate category) accounted for 
only 23.5 per cent of the total matri- 
nlMcs. aad 19.8 per cent of the total arts 
and professional giaduaies from 1858*^ 
to 1916. and 20.4 per cent arvd 40.2 per 
cent of the total Hudents in 1916 under 
higher artd secondary cdumtion respec* 
dvety Even in primary educatioA their 
representation (74.9 per cere) was b e low 
their popuktion peemua^ 

The educaiioo coounmkie had observ¬ 
ed in the cooseit of ihm backwardness thai 
"(ilhc most efricaciotts of all cn* 
couragememi lo the spread of education 
is that supplied by the beatowal of public 
appointmeais upon cduaied candidates", 
and that "|u)ftfortuftately no lever for 
raising education is kss syHematktlly ap- 
ptied". This observaiioo is also borne out 
by the lutiuics collecied by (he govern> 
meni in 1871, 1881. and lUik in the con¬ 
text of Muslim employmem. The repre¬ 
sentation of r>on-brihmin Hindus was 
only about 32 per cent in 1181. and had 
increased only by 4 per cent since the 
preceding decade. ThcMigh by 1886 H had 
increased con n dcrably. h was mostly In 
posts on salaries of Rs 10 or kss: In 1886 
non-brahmin Hindus were 68.2 per cent 
of the total offidali on salaries of Rs 10 
or less, and 3 3 per ceai on salaries o* 
cecding Rs 10 flkble 4). Reviewing the 
siaiistio in 1887 the BOR noted that in 
the disproportiooatc diHribuiion of 
ernploymeni non-brahmIn Hindus were 
the worst sufferers: 

These hare wfTmd from ao scholtsiic 
disadvaaiagn in having to learn through 
ihr medium of a foreign language and 
their dUparity to brahnins aufl be at¬ 
tributed k pan (0 their not having yet 
overtaken the great lead whkh ceoturie 
of poM education has naturally given to 
the brahmin, and in part to that largely 
embrndng the agrkwRural classes, which 
will never enter the competition lo any 
great ottewt. 

According, it drew the attention of the 
colketon to the proportion of offices 
which on a cepreaeatmire basis should be 
held by each dats, mentioning M the sane 
time that tepresentadre pmportion cannot 
be rigidly imposed at once without injury 
10 ofTices. and can only be resproached to 
m the course of years (CO 1296 Revenue. 
March I. IfST). 

An 1897 memorial by the Vitwakulo- 
thanna Association. Madras.^ submit¬ 
ting to the goremor its **IC4unmala Con¬ 
dition Ameboraiioo BUI" made the 
foBowing obaervitioas: 

Kammalas constitute not ka than one- 
tenth of the total pre si dency populatiOA, 
but bare no scat in the Iq^slafivv coun* 


dL **[Tjo aceofld to them one 1$ to 
secure (hem an agency to watch their in¬ 
terests: develop them in differeni direc¬ 
tions. and establish a good loyil pow er osu 
of the forces within the race". The exclu¬ 
sion of ihr country's vernaculars frem the 
work of adminisiretion has affected the 
progress of all classes of the people. As 
even the commonest nail is imported, the 
Kammilas who were (he tuppllm of al 
(he local wants are placed in acute pover¬ 
ty. They are most d^lorably backwd In 
education, and require stipends as a 
necessary incentive for eduction until 
they receive a due share of public appotni- 
ments; and special schools like the ones 
for Muslims and panahi. High educa- 
lional qualifications though not needed 
for ordinary office routine are yet 
demanded un irersally: examination rules 
pmenbing such qualifications, the age 
bar, and prohibitive school and college 
fees deter ihe disabled classes from com¬ 
peting with the predominant Hass, and are 
a pateni obstruction to the free growth of 
aOthe interests concerned. InahiUty of (he 
few qualified Kammalas to obtain decent 
situations in public service hai nipped in 
the bud (he hope of the community's 
future in a matter of vital consequence to 
Us nsa Each class his its "sacred right" 
to a share in pyMk service. In the AccMn- 
lint General's office out of every 14 can- 
dldaics selected ten are brahmins, and 
nepotism and intrigue are in full pity. 

Its most eloquent expression was hs 
resentmmt against brahmin prepon¬ 
derance: 

Owe dais, by undue preponderance in (he 
pubbe service absorbs (he vast resources 
coming fiom ihe sweat of all classes and 
set apart for ihat service: this places k In 
a position to educate itsetf, and it agaia 
absorbs such other resources of (he coun¬ 
try, set apart fox public insiniction. PuMk 
mocues are ihus doubly locked up and. for 
want of kgitun ate use, fail lo exert tbak 
regenerating influences on gll ihe con- 
tiibuting dasses (GOs 970*71 PuMiq 
July 20. 1197). 

In 1902 the Acharis (Kammalar) of Tin- 
nevdiy distrki pointed out that puMk ser¬ 
vice was fully and skilfully shut out to 
(hem through the partrcuJre and peculiar 
rerenging spite of (he br^mins. and that 
sunounded by them the Brtiish officials 
were being entirely misled (GO 112 Educ^ 
ikm. March II. 1903). 

A 1910 memorial of the "leading 
represcntaiives" of the Lingayat com¬ 
munity and of (be ali fndia fifth Lingayat 
conference held at Bellary in December 
1909, submitted to the governmeoi by 
M Basava lya. High Court vikiL Bellary. 
observed with "esireme regret" the 
specially backward condition of the 
lingayats in English education and 
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npRsmaiioA m puNk service. The 
mcmoriaJ requested the forernmeni to en- 
courtte lAd improve their educiiioe. 
offer conceuions. end eppcNni them in 
responsible positions in the revenue, 
judkiaJ, end other brwches o^pubtk ser¬ 
vice. As e climb-down, tieinsi its earlier 
request for three seats m the Madras 
letlslative coti ncil which the lovemment 
hid turned down, the memorial requested 
for one scat. 

The public department termed as mis¬ 
nomer the linfiyais’ claim as a ''depress¬ 
ed clou", inasmuch as in the pamphlet at¬ 
tached to the memorial they had daicned 
themaelves U superior to brahmins, and 
their religion as an improvement on the 
Vedas. Its reply to the memorialists was 
that government was not prepared to show 
qseciil favour to members of any parti¬ 
cular sect in public service disrefirding 
(heir fitness, a nd to reconsider its earlier 
decision against lingayais' separate repre* 
Knution in (he legislative council <00 
tfO fhiblic, July 1910). 

One group which has no( figured in (he 
discussion of non-brahmin Hindus is ihe 
*'depreiMd classes", comprising mostly the 
panchamas and partly the "hill tribes". 
Eren as late M 1916, for a population of 
about Ib.e per cent their representaiion 
was virtually nil in higher educatKm, only 
less than I per cent in secondary educa¬ 
tion, and about S.6 per cent in primary 
education (Table 7). With such educa- 
liana] backwardness they could not have 
had any significant representation in 
pubik service cither. Nor could they have 
. made any serious claim for«such represen- 
ution as they were ill- equipped to fill im- 
ponant government posts. Thai probably 
explains the absence of any mention of 
them In the statistics on government 
employment. 

Meanwhile, most of the petiuoni for in¬ 
clusion in (he backvvard dasies list tor 
educational concessions, especially after 
the introduction of half-fee concession in 
1692 had also urged for representation m 
public service. More often than not, (he 
education department considered them 
favourably for inclusion in the list 
(Radhakrishnan 1990:512-13]. Thdr ettms 
for representation in public service weiq 
hCNwvcr, mvriooked. This could have been 
because either the petitiem were noi 
directly for such representation, or ihe 
petitioiKrs were not articulate enough as 
pressure group*. However, this situeikm 

began to change since 1917 when a vocal 
and well organised pressure group ap¬ 
peared on (he scene. An understanding of 
(his change anticipates a close look at ihe 
non-brahmin (novemeni whkh is beyond 
ihe scope of this paper. 


IV 

Coneluaiofi 

Though communal represeniaiion and 
reservaikms are often idenirfied wiih the 
non-brahmin movement and the Indian 
ConstitiHkm respectively, (he evolution of 
Ihe non-brahmin movement itself was 
preceded by certain indicate atsd cWxMaie 
processes of orer half a csiiury. These 
processes had direct bearing on communal 
representation and reserwions at (be 
ideatiorsai aitd pragmatic lereb as func¬ 
tional imperaiives of the colonial ad¬ 
ministration. 

The imperaiives were bo ih tactical and 
moral. On the tactical side were consideri- 
(ioru of the sttbilky and kgitimacy of (hr 
British admin otTmtion, as mdeni from its 
siicmpts to draw on iu side first (he **in- 
Oueoiial elass", and later ihe ''alienated 
clau": ill apprehcasion of corruption, 
nepotism, favounii^, adnanisiratire in¬ 
efficiency. and the undermiiang of British 
authority by the admimstraiire domi¬ 
nance of the "influential class'*, and 
belated aiiempis to prmitiil such domi¬ 
nance; and id fear of the poor reprvscn- 
laiioo of the *a!ienaied dMS" as in>unous 
to the most wial inieiesis of (he empira 
On (he moral side wis a MCiringly abtfng 
concern for mderiag jtatk* to (he 
disprivileged sections of (he sociciy 
through attempts at commtmal iipiutii- 
laiion and rexrvanons on the ground that 
they could rwc compete on equal terms 
with the "mflucntial dtH” and the related 
dilemma to soike a balance betw ee n equi¬ 
ty and eflkierwy. 

As the imperatives were often iacom- 
petibk with och other, they resulted in 
cooKidktions. Examples are (he feilura 
of (he adminntrai ion to eostae Ks profess¬ 
ed neutrality pnisciple because of its a- 
elusion of (he lower castes for fear of 
alienating the *Snfluential clast"; to 
horwur its poJky of absohne impartiali¬ 
ty because of its special treremeni of "the 
alienated dais" for fear of hi disanection; 
aod to sikk to its repealed assertions 
against communal represeatation and 
reservations because of Iheir ad Aor Intity 
duciion as part of its patronage potttka 

The long interface of this period bet¬ 
ween the cofooial admirustmiioa and the 
local society created in the non-brahmin 
sefcnents an increasing awareness of the 
dose nexus between English education 

xiKl gov««nm(iii cvnpivymcm, ihrir irwn 
disprivileged position in both compared 
to the brahmins, and the role of Briitsh 
administration as a great dispenser of 
patronage. The recurrent therrtn in such 
interface were inferior renus superior 
races, backward venus forward races, td- 


mioistrativeMbiljty, and distribution of 
government patronage. Each group was 
concerned wit h its own claims aad refer¬ 
ence to others was not for any CMCcm for 
overall social justice or equality, but for 
only justifying its own claims. There was 
aho no composite category of non- 
brahmini as used in the context of the 
subsequent non-brahmin movement. 

Whik all groups were eager to hare a 
share of the governriKnl patronage only 
oiw group wm equipped itself for doing 
so through competition by masiering 
Engbsh though this language was as alien 
to U as to all others. Other poups merely 
sought protection. This mtis especially so 
in the case of Kammalar, who for several 
ceniuries maintained a siruggk for a 
higher place in (he social scale than allot¬ 
ted to them by the brahminical authority 
[Maclean 19^: 229). though unlike the 
brahmins they hardly made any effort for 
competition for ihe material and socio¬ 
cultural benefits under successive rulers. 

Tb coTKludg central to the discourse on 
communal representation and reservation 
of (his period, ihe related adminisiraiive 
processes, and the rwn-brahmin response 
to them were i he siatistks collected from 
time to lime These made the non-brah¬ 
mins and the British offlciilt increuing- 
ly aware of the structural cleavages in 
south Indian society of brahmin versus 
oon-brahmins, HirKlus versus Muslims, 
and so on. Such awareness in turn shar¬ 
pened these cleavages, pitied the non¬ 
brahmins against the brahmins, and 
gradually paved the way for the non- 
bmhfflin movemeni. 
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a Ow raM Hid o r liK IiMlivi Ml- 

(ioMl CBiUftM «nd the need for o policy 
of cewMipoiK by tkc >o%tnwaiic icuoti 
U« C pap tu* * (KrMwa 1939:37| d iruc oaly 
Tor repna e omka in poUUo and not m 
public scrvko, (he main coAcrm of ihh 
paper. 

2 TTw oft quoied aptaodftof auefc dooum ai» 
riom iCama>wM aboui Rama bebcadint 
Shambuk for bti ‘lapaiya’ ipcuncc). an 
auiwrbv praMbiMd lo tbudris; and rrmn 
MMaMavia about Orona muiUaiini 
£halavyi*i thumb for kanM a archery e*ivn 
after t* dediaed to icaeb him owuif lo hb 
'kw biflh*. 

) In Um coiifMcUon It b relo«iu to now that 
^nwmtfi of MMouchatoV uudenu in ]|5l 
to ibr fdadme High School (of the Madraa 
Unlvanliy) ouMiehad in 1141 ««$ Hrong- 
ly coademned by the eu(r*Hindus. wah 
totM wlihd raving ihcir wardi. and oiw 
Hindu member reeignmi from ihe Unitor* 
lily Board I we Sunihacalmaam 1990; 
U-di). 

4 (yhaalen haaobeerved that in IlSI'^aben 
ihe Board of Edveatton. after much heart- 
levcbing. had dacided chat k eoidd aot id* 
mil mahar bovt to govcrruneiu wheeh" 
O^MMdbya. (Ken the moat import mm* 
eionary periodical of wenern India.*‘pi^ 
uated bUicriy agaiiui thli def ci enee to a ret 
of kOdai fuki that look no aeeowit of in¬ 
dividual ^ualniet" and that ihif caac aaa 
ihcMbjKt ofa lengconeapondciicaof lire 
Bombay government (OliaAloa 1995' 72. 
•ImM, 70|. 

$ SuMharattngim haa eiptained chtt monop^ 
ly by ihetr recruilnwnl into the tmtnucad» 
mmatraiion alnce ihe I6ch century vhert ihe 
dwc MU ineumoni mM the Ihmil and Uugu 
i^ione gaihared rnomcniwn; and ihe eager 
neaa of early Bniiah olfKiali lo uie their 
mpeniee in creating ihc dieinci admaniii* 
raiiw framcwxk fSunthanliagam 1990; 
19*20). 

9 Going by the 1901 Cenaua.of the M.99.914 

brehmina in Madraa preiidcncy mahraita 
brahtnina along with konkani and lulu 
brilmma (ad rhiiBriad under ‘Othen*) vac 
t.l per cent of the brehnum, whereat the 
percentagea of lelugUi Oriyi. 

Canamc and MaUyaiam brahmin* were 
54.7. 5A.4. 10.7. 7.1 and l.d reapcairely 
lOowment of Madm 1902. XVA(2y 
154). 

7 EimUooi were nambutin brahmins of 
MalAif. and Vydiki brahmim of nerthero 
drean. who far a kmg t«iw turned En^dh 
cdueaiion (lac Suniharilingam 1990:1IJ}. 

I Daah in the tables ihroughoui the paper 
indkatea nil. 

9 T7UseDttq|e vaa then ordy a feeder to piMic 
service. «nth admiaaions to it regulaied by 
eowrmaeiu’a need for engineerv 

10 in theor)^ the laquhrment for this servkc 
aw a pa» in mathculvion or upper leeorv* 
dary cnaminaiioo in fmi dasa. and in a ten 
in haod'wriiiag and diciation. In practice, 
acme of (he higher appomimenu «erc 
restricted to persona of lbd*er educational 
aiiainmenia. Thus, only ihOK who h^ 
paased the first arts were admitted to the 
crimuml judicial lOdi piwibed for the ap- 
poiflimeHs of tahsUdacs or uispeetors of 
poUcc; and non*|radiiates couU not onH* 
narily become d^iy eoUectors. as only 
gradimtes coUd appear for Ihe higher 

IMMK ted <see PtR llli*t7: M^R 
1901*035 

II Figures for II7}>|| were mowly for posts 
on Hlartm of Rs II and more, whereas ihoac 
far ItM cewred virtuaH) ail Ihe posts on 


talariesof is 10 and test. Thcfcrauiioo 
of Ananupur diiarici and the large addi* 
lions since 1691 tothe maWithinrnttof the 
Sak Co—ahsioner. the Fomsc Conservaior. 
etc. also added to the 1109 figuies (see GO 
1299 Rmenue. htwcB I. 1997). 

12 Figures are for Bncfwlor of Ana, Uw. 
Medk—c/Surgery. and Cml Engmcering: 
Maacf of Ans. and Lon; Doctor of 
Medw— e. and Low; and LiceMiaie in 
Me d ki ne/Surgery. Sanicary Service, and 
TeachiAg. 

13 Table ^udes educaiioa department *s 
'special schools' and —wituiMMis aot 
recognoed by k. 

14 Humayua iah BaJiodur. a descendant of 
Tipu Suban. bon and edia led m Cakwta. 
was settted in Madras as a weahhy notable 
wuh large landed and business inieresti (see 
SuaihaAluiam 1990: ai|. 

15 RwsomeoftlKwewrpeBHio—.sceFuMk 
GOa 323 of March 14. 1999. 39a of Aprd 
S. 1999. 929*30 of Jum 9, 1999. 1401 of 
December 22. 1999. 1407 and 1409 of 
December 23. 1099. 

19 FoBowingtbkieafnrmaiion. foreacoureg' 
tag iheir caary into medical icrviee ilw 
Mbdns g overamem resOried for Muslims 
a ecriam anbrr of aipeiidsary appoim- 
mems la iheaiediai ^iprcgikr gradr (see 
CO 507 Eduemtoa. August 14. II9S1. 

17 ftnehakr or vteuu brahmins me ironmhs. 
carpemers, bmkra. masoas, and gold* 
smehs, commonly caBcd kammalai in 
Tkmil Nadu and Kerala, ktmsalas in 
Andbri Prad esh , and panchilai m South 
Kaama. (see Bourn 1151; 91*95; Mactean 
1999; 239; «hsbb«oeh 1973; 193*04). 

II The commisiioner of poHce reported m 
Ai^ 1197 tlw iMs PMC tenon Md only 
one mceiiag since k» inauguration in 
Dec em ber IlM. atseadad by about 10 kam* 
malas who reeolmd so Wnwd to parha* 
mem a ewmortel signed by every goldsmiih 
and ca rp ea wT — Madras, and to scan e 
Thmil paper KsMagw as soon as MirKsOH 
funds uerc farthenming <me CO 521-29 
Public. May 9. 1999>. 
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Future Trade and Exchange Rate Policy 

for India 

Vgty Jo«lii 
I M D Uitfc* 

The tuthon propose 0 indt potky for tndio which woutd be mock las protective then the spectrum of customs 
duties envisaged for 1997-98 by the Chetfiah Committee. The Committee’s proposats, they argue, are not only 
too protective (and hence bhied against exports) but also muck too com^x. 


I 

IVadc Pc^icy in the Long Run 

gY (hs loni run we mean that enough 
time hu elafNcd fof a restructuring of 
production 10 have ckctirred wUhoui 
leriout hardship. If any protection or 
other subsidisation of panioilar activities 
remains, it is because there are good social 
reasons for special encouri^meni of such 
activities. 

We assume that there are no balance of 
payments reasons for trade lases. Sound 
macro*economic fiscal and monetary 
policies, logeiher with a nesible exchange 
rate, ensure the maintenance of a viable 
o^rall balartce with foreigners. This is 
further discussed in Section IV below. 

Wb take it also to be agreed ihai the 
continued use of quantity controls over 
imports or exports for cither balance of 
payments or protective reasons is ruled 
out. Their use In an emergutcy or a trade 
dispute Is not ruled out. Nor. of course, 
is the prohibition or regulatioo of trade 
in certain services or commodities for 
reasons of defence, health, or morality, 
excluded. 

It is useful to think of trade policy as 
pan of public finance’ Indeed, given the 
provisos made above, trade policy boils 
down to the question of how trade should 
be taxed or subsidised. Obviously trade 
taxes and subsidies cannot be considered 
apart from other taxes and subsidies, and 
from the social utility of public expen* 
diture in general. At present, Indian trade 
taxes amount to about 4.0 per cent of 
GDP, and about SO per cent of the df 
value of imports (the latter figure is easi* 
ly a world record). Ibtal consolidated 
government revenue is about iO per cem 
of GDP. Suppose fo; the sake of argu* 
meM coocemi ng order x of magnitude that 
in the long run there will be a comprehen* 
ttve VAT of 15 per cent which is also 
charaed on all bopons. Suopoea also that 
the abolition of quotas and customs duties 
results in a rise in imports flora khe pre¬ 
sent 10 per coil of CDP to 13.3 per cem. 
Then the VAT on imports yields 2 per cent 
of GDP (13.3 per cent x 15/100), imply¬ 
ing a switch of tax on imports to othe 
taxes of about 2 per cent it GDP. There 


is no doubt that such a swnch rs feasible. 
There n plenty of room in India for 
broadening the base of indirect domestic 
taxation (preferably by a VAJ which could 
be and shouM be extended to services); 
and abo for reisiflg direct tax revenue Ad¬ 
mittedly the division of responsibility for 
the design and coUeciion of taxes between 
the centre and the states, and the division 
of the rment< raises serious pohtical prtv 
blems. Nrrerthekss, it can be concluded 
that in the iong run, there is no general 
revenue reason for tr^ intwvniion. that 
is for higher taxes on imports or exports 
of a commodity than on domestic 
production.* 

This brings one to the ancient subject 
of proteaioA Protection normally in¬ 
volves favouring domestic sales over ex* 
port sales. ^ The standard reason for this 
IS improving the terms of trade (sirKt we 
have already ruled out any revenue 
reason). It is assumed that there is nothing 
to be gained on the import side (India is 
too small a part of the world market for 
anycommodiy. lor one to presume other* 
wbc). There amid be a reason for a few 
spcciric export taxes (but probably only 
if this was coordinated with other coun* 
tries). The only further terras of trade 
reason for any protective tariff would be 
to allow for some generalired inelasticity 
of foreign demand: note ihm if this is the 
reason aghculiure should be as much pro* 
reeled as Industry, and that all sccton of 
irtduttry should be equally protected.* 

But what lAiout the various asserted 
reasons for (eotectioA of manufactuiing 
on grounds of atemal economies, or fac¬ 
tor price disiortiona? No one in the past 
30 yean has soiously undermined the fin¬ 
ding of J Bhagwaii and V K Ramaswami 
that domestic taxes and subsidies, not 
trade taxes, are the optimal way of cor* 
reeling domestic distortions.' Ifei many 
may fed that there if still a fiscal problem 
in implementing xn oplimuoi system of 
subsldka and taxes However, if a subsidy 
to an industry U jusiincd by some disior* 
iion..thfn it surdy cannot be optimal that 
domestic consumers of the product 
should pay the whole cost of tbe subsidy 
(the tariff method) rather than general 
taxation indudit^ taxes on other poButiag 


industries; or a reduction in other expen¬ 
diture. But a low tariff combined with 
both production and export subsidief 
might perhaps be justified. The tariff 
revenue would pay a small pan of the sub¬ 
sidisation. with general taxation and a 
reduction in other goveinmeni expen¬ 
diture paying for the rest. 

In Little (ibid) the extreme care was 
analysed in which, apart fkom imports, 
manufacturit^ was the onty source of tax* 
aiion, while its product also fare rise to 
positive exiernalities. Ignoring the exter* 
nalities there should be an optimal and 
equal rate of taxation of both production 
and imports le g, a VAT with exports ex- 
en^). Introducing the ratcrnalitics would 
result in both a tariff and a reduction In 
the VAT* (*relativ«' subsidisation) and a 
subsidy on exports. Revenue and other 
government expenditure would fall. It was 
concluded that This seems to be the atom 
of truth left in the protection argument**. 
It was thought to be an atom because the 
general beneficial exterrolities of induttry 
were douNed. because taxes on manufac¬ 
turing are not the only source of revenue, 
and becauK other expenditures should 
not be sacrosanct. 

At this point in the argument it should 
be noticed that some protection is accord* 
^ by a VAT: that is. all industrial and ser* 
vice eoterprises too small to be cconotnl* 
calty VAtible are protected both from im- 
pofis and from larger enterprises. If. sup¬ 
posing that oft imports would pay VAT, 
as suggested, unprocessed domestic agri- 
cultural products (except maybe the out¬ 
put of large plantations and timber 
estates) were VAT exempt, that would 
result in some effective protection for 
them too. 

We leave it as an open qumiion whether 
there should be a low ptotcctive customs 
duty on top of VAT If K was at all signifi¬ 
cant. it would be desirable to retain the 
appar«iu« of designating certain units as 
oiponers that could import free of 
customs duly. Otherwise a major and 
desirable industry such as diamorsd pit^ 
cessing might go uiukr to competition 
from some other developing country. If 
the customs duty was as low as say 5 per 
cent, this tiresome administrative com* 
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pCkilkm of cxcmptioiis rn^hi, hcnwwr. 
be ^apesfed with. 

V^b Kill htwe AM Addmicd the queskm 
of (he desinbilily of an active fo^vnimen- 
iaI industrial policy, and whether protec 
(ion of (he dornpttic markfl u a necessary 
part of such a policy. There is a running 
debate on thb issu^ especially in relation 
10 ibe amaaini indueirial revolution thai 
has occurred in the past )0 years in South 
Koica and Ihiwan.^ We do not have the 
space or time to conuneni in depth on this 
iMua which ii currently being eumined 
by (he World Bank, (^t one of us has 
idsited a good many firms and talked with 
planners in both South Korea and 
Ihiwan.l We beheve that fovernmeni was 
very important In creating the ‘tupon 
oriented* economy in which cxponeis 
operated under virtual free trade condi¬ 
tions. and had the assurance that aovern* 
ment would see to it that there were many 
profitaWe enport opportunities by main¬ 
taining a competitive exchange rate (or. 
when it (hreate^ to become over-viJued. 
providing compensating tncentim), and 
in general both bullyii^ industrial leaden 
to export and honouring them for it. 

But we do not believe that the 'heavy* 
induttriet that government (in particular 
Pmident Parkl especially promoted from 
around 1973 played a leading role in 
Korea’s success. Korea had already ew 
pcrieaced a de ca d e of astontthing growth; 
manifestly based on exports of dothing 
and other totlle products, footwear and 
hats* cutlery and look* and light ekciheal 
cquipmerM and instruments. 

The beUetart toi aciive indunrial pobciei 
most often mention Hyunda'i shipbuild¬ 
ing and can, peinodiemicals, and steefc 
and they talk of errwurg eomparttive ad^ 
vantage Steel is now intcnistionally com- 
pethive in Korea, but the main sleet com¬ 
pany fPocc^ (he only important stale 
emarprise in the induKries cnenliorMd) hm 
had low financial returns throughout its 
Xhyear bfedespite heavy subsidisation of 
its non-tradod inputs. iiKluding the real 
hsicsest rite which has been negative 
throughout most of Hi life. It has also 
received protection (the import tariff on 
siccl was 25 per cent until recently). But 
subsidrsation has been more imporunt 
than protection, since some three quarters 
of its output has been either erported or 
sotd ai worid prices to downstream users, 
principally shipbuilders and irwior car 
producers.* Shipbuilding likewise has 
achieved international competitiveness, 
though at letu until very recently ii en- 
josied a subsidised interest rate, and prcK 
bably still does. Oie of us visited Hyun¬ 
dai's shipbuilding and heavy rnachinery 
works at Ulsan three years ago, and was 
amased at their technological progress. 
However, huge investment errors had been 


made, afed a lop naaager dbdaaaed 
economic succan.* Nor has aay Koruu 
economist that we koow of claimed th« 
Hyundai's can, ihe Fony and (he Eacej 
whose export sales have been subsidised, 
have contributed much to Korea's 
ecortomic success. As for the 
pctrochemkal industry, H remains very 
high cost, aivd exisu ooiy as a result of 
heavy protection. 

Of course, Korea was wed advised to 
*iradeup' in terms of skilt and capital in- 
lensiiy as she reached full enpioymeftt 
and as savings rapidly rose as a propor¬ 
tion of GDP. It could be and was argued 
that without government targeting, she 
would not have ntade this tramiiion.'* 
Countcrfaaiiali are irrefutable. But it 
should be noticed that Ibiwu has pro¬ 
gressed from early success wHh latmr- 
mtcnsive manufaetuies with much kti in¬ 
dustrial targeiiDf than Korean, while 
Hong Kong has none. However, H ts cer¬ 
tainly true that the investment in^ircd by 
Koian government at the 1910k even if not 
socially very pro^tabk. was not the 
disaster that H was in many dcvrtoptng 
countries in Africa and Latin America," 

India's siiuatiofl is very different from 
Korea’s in the early 1970s. Korea then had 
very tittle heavy industry. India now has 
tong experience in all branches of heavy 
industry. Korea was governed by a power¬ 
ful singk-mindcd autocrat who had rn> 
difficuNy in imposing his pohdes. India 
is a federiJ dgn^ ra cy. with a bureaucracy 
that has shown no aptitude for master¬ 
minding an efTKiem industrialisation. 

If nevenheiess (he Indian government 
decides (hat it should try to promote par¬ 
ticular industries, we would finally plead 
with it to do I his by subsidUaiion which 
does not discnminaie against exports 
rather than protection. Although Korea 
certainly protected the home market, sub¬ 
sidisation was edtn more imponani than 
protection; certainly. fM example, in ihe 
case of steel and shl^iMi ag. Subsidies, 
however, need to be continuoudy review¬ 
ed and iustifiad to ensure that ih^ do not 
get out of hand, like the fenibier sub¬ 
sidies.,They should, as far as possible, 
relate to spedfk externalities, for etam- 
ple training arvd the acquisition of 
technical aivd scientific skills in the case 
of relatively high teebrsc^ogy industries. 

A form of proteclioii of the home 
market rwt so far meal toned U Ihe use of 
export prohibitions Or taxes, to drive down 
the domestic prkc of inputs below the 
world price for (he benefit of manufac¬ 
turers using those inputs. Hides and skits 
may be the prime eaampto In a muddied 
way such resfridioas are sometimes sup¬ 
ported as increasing domes k value add¬ 
ed. AH such restriettoAi should go. If 
manufactutvri do not pay ihe full value 


10 the economy of their inpOBk dKirviliie 
added ii a minge from • mdal poiM of 
view. 

We are riow in a position to sum up our 
proposed design for long run irnde policy 
As already emphasised this can otkly hr 
suted in the conteu of indirect (axaiton 
in general; 

(1) There should be to permanent trade 
resiricttons. except for reasoosofsafb- 
ly, health or morality. 

(2) A uniform VAT should igipty to every- 
thing irsetudiag all imports, etcluding 
only the following; 

(i| all unprocessed agricultural pro¬ 
ducts. except those of plantations 
and estates; and 

(ii) all productive enterprises with a 
turnover lev than some limit to be 
determined; these escepttons would 
be VAT exempt (rather than xero 
rased). 

()| There should also be high excise uxa- 
iton of the normal *demcri(’ items* 
akoho). tobacco, gasoline, and such 
others as may be easily enough taxable 
while also claiming attention on 
grouruls of health, external disecono¬ 
mies, or that they are consumed only 
by (he wealthy. Such etcises would, of 
course, be matched by countervailing 
duties on imports. 

(4) The above implies some effective pro¬ 
tection only tor agriculture and irnall- 
scale activities of I he order of. say. 15 
per ceni. The question remains of 
whether there should be some further 
protection either of manufacturing or 
agrlcultum or both. Since t he logic of 
such further indiscriminate proteetton 
IS to allow for some general slight 
negative elasticity of world prices with 
respea to Indian trade, it should apply 
to rreitber or both. Ws suggest a 
general duty of no more than 10 per 
cent on all imports, if it vvms as low 
as 5 per cent, it might be all right to 
dispense with all import tax oemption 
for mponers. which would be a con¬ 
siderable administrative advantage 

(5) Any special promotion of particular 
iodustries should be by subsidy. Pro- 
lection of the domestic market by 
tariff should not be (accessary for this 
purpose. 

U 

A Comparison of Our Suggoaliona 
wiUi Those of die CheUiah 
Coinmitirf!'* 

The Chelhah Commiiiee presents a 
tariff pronie to be Khkved by ]997-9d. 
This is not necessarily a final target. In 
Ihe Final llepofl. ^t It (para 12.1) it u 
recognised that some of the suggested 
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fM M Itii nlKive » 

•■d dewe t fl^ oowukt* bw h Is ariued 
thii loacr Mtcs in the inafluin tra mdd 
be inndvisable 'The siiuntion cut be 
nviied durini the nent decndef We fieel. 
how^. (hM s flonidcsifn should be w#- 
fcsted and wdcomed by the fovernmeni. 
indusirialists need to for many yean 
ahead, far bnfer than the 34 yev 
horUoB of the Cheltiah Commltiec. 

The comntiee suitests cusioms duty 
rates of 5.10.15. 20. 25 and M per cent, 
with 50 per cent to be applied locomutner 
goods is and when they «e deUcenied. 
We assume thal counicrtWIing duHn 
ecpial 10 the rate of eacise or VAT impos* 
ed on domesik production would be on 
top of such customs duns so that the 
above rales compare wiih our suitested 
simple raie of say 5 per cent on all 
imporu 

Our tong run design and that of the 
medium term Chdiiah plan difTer great* 
ly. Fins consider the average hei^t. In ad¬ 
vising high protection (and the implicit 
rates of etfeciivc protection proposed are 
very high, not only in relatloA to those 
suggested by general icasening. but* also 
in relation to most developing countries 
ntrtf, and in relation to the hiaiorkal levels 
that once prevailed in the now in- 
dusirialised* countries), the Chelhah 
Committee refers to such 'inherent disad¬ 
vantages* suffered by Indian industry as 
"general inefTKiencies in the economy 
such as higher interest costs, power cuts, 
lack of emcient infrastructure and 
cascading types of State and local taxes’* 

These are strange reasons for ad* 
vocaiing proteetkm, especially in the long 
run. Apart from higher Inieresi costs 
which may be no distortion (even if true!), 
these ineffiqpKin arc domestic diamrtion 
that should be dealt with by domestk 
reform.'^ Sul even in the interval during 
which ihcy penisi. there h no reason for 
favouring domestic sales ovo mport sales 
whkh the Chelliah tariff certainly does, 
despite the advocated retoition of Wi* 
vtace Uceosini*. 

De^Hie its slated belief in moderation 
and simplicity the Chdliah Commitiee 
still advocates seven rates of nominal 
cusioms duty. This is surely too complei 
for the long nn and invites wasteful rent* 
seeking activities. Industry cannot be 
reliably divided into seven groups 
dininguished by their varying net eater- 
nal benefits, thus meriting seven dinerent 
degrees of encouragement. Externalities 
are not in fact mentioned by the Chelliah 
Comniitee as reasons for proteciioo. The 
disadvantages that err meniiorwd • 
reasons certainly do ikh impinge upon 
different industries so differenily as to 
justify a range of efleciive protection from 
5 per cent to 100 per cent or mora (The 
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A ^ CUM aorotail po teet ta n lor con* 
suner goods might wefi amount w efiec* 
tl«n protection of 100 per cent, or more 
in some cases.) 

^irt of the reason for suggesting so 
many rales seems to haw been acceptance 
of the principle that higher stages of 
manufactunng should have higher rates 
of nominal pirMcction than lower stages 
Bui this is a totally unprincipled princi* 
pie. for It has no fewndation in economic 
princrpks. Ji is, of couraa a fallacy ih« 
a higher saage of production musi have 
NghcT nominal protection ihan a IrTwet 
stage in order to achiew the seme lewl of 
effective protearon. IdenikaJ nominal 
proreetioo yields idenikml effective pro* 
lectMn at all stages. 

It U. however, almost universal thai 
higher stages of production get higha 
proiectioa. It bcasyioiae how this comes 
about. The belief in Indusiriahsation as 
the road to riches, and in proMOion as the 
obvious stimulus to Hsdustri^isation, ii» 
pbes that manufactures should be pro¬ 
tected. but not the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water who supply maieriab 
(and anyway materials were often mainly 
import^). It follows ^le naturally that 
the more processed b a good, the belter 
it b to make it (and the tugh^' the 
lechnoloty the bciicr!). Now only that, 
but the makers of intermediates face the 
countervailing power of the makers of 
fmaJ goods, while the coosumcn of the 
latter are mostly unorganbed and Impo¬ 
tent. The fact that tlmosi every country 
has institutionalised the fallacy in all this, 
b not a good reason for following the 
herd. The main argument given by the 
Chelljah Comniitee for not endorsing a 
single ksw rale of custorm duly b ilmt only 
Chik has done so (wiih m uch soccess in 
recent yean). 

Thera are certainly good reasons for 
having several rales of duly in an miericp 
period of adjustment. It n clear that the 
Chelliah Commitiee ro some eaten 
oakulaied in the mamer of old*rashioned 
larifT commbsioiu whkh enquired into 
domesik and of costs, and tried lo rmd 
a rate of duty which would bri dg e the gap 
lo thd eiienl of penniiting at kasi (he 
more efTkknt domesik unais. or a 
’representative Firm*, to make a normal 
profit. These tariff comoussiofts did not 
dream of any need for radical adjust men 
Of restructuring. This approach is indeed 
necessary for ihc adjustment period: in* 
dustries musI be effectively protected in 
(he dcfiee required to avoid any drastic 
kMS of output or employment, bui not 
over pnMccted. Muhipk races and changes 
in the assignment of iadustries lo par¬ 
ticular bands la the larifT spectrum may 
also be nectnary in the reform period lo 
see that desired rates of effective protcc* 


lioa for one indostry can be mainiained 
when changei (reductions) are made in 
supplyint Industries. But it b an approach 
whkh in (be long run denies the validity 
of all the work of the past 30 years ^ op* 
limisirtg tbe benefiis to be derived from 
inde. 

The Chelliah Committee recGgnited in 
principle the advantages of simplkiiy. 
Seven rates of duly with a large reduction 
in exemptions is a gttai nmplincatioa 
compared with (he presefli amaring con^ 
pkxity. But it slill leaves plenty of room 
for lobbying and corruption to dctcrmiiK 
whkh rale should be applied lo particular 
industries arsd products—to no purpose ex¬ 
cept perhaps to benefii the customs ad- 
ministraiion itself. Much further 
simplif)cilion isapprt^iaie for the final 
design. 

Before kavingi he long run or rmalob* 
jective pattern of customs duties, we 
bwuld sty something more about con¬ 
sumer goods. Fim. it should be recogn^ 
cd that ihere will be r>o balance of 
paymems reason for excluding ihcm (and 
allowing (heir production in India often 
at high cou and with Mule saving In 
foreign eschange). Given (he exchange rate 
regime that we are assuming there can be 
no enduring or chronk shortage of 
foreign exchange (for that implies an over* 
vwlued real cxchaiige rale). What other 
remsoftf cart ihere be? In general none. 
Why should India be self-iufficient in 
consumer goods, rather than anything 
else? Of, indeed, self* sufficient in 
anything? The reason why consumer 
goods should opr be banned a/e strong 
(quiic apart from the ethical argument 
thai consumers' choice should not be 
lesirkied except for some very good 
reason). Tl>e guarantee of a horiK market, 
often with very limited internal cocnpetl* 
lion, has proved to be a recipe for high 
cost production ai»d lack of innovation. 
^rmiiHng rmpori cocnpctilioD en¬ 
courages that absorption ofinternatiooal 
siartdards of design and quality, which b 
essential for thrivini exports. It b a 
trigady that lr>dia was by*passcd in ihc 
massive sutroly of consumer goods from 
developing countries to world markets. 

Ill 

Tltr Trnoaltion 

Some progress has been made. In the 
tPMs there was some liberalisation of 
quota restrictions on intermediate and 
capital goods. This was combined with 
tariff incroases lo increase reverHie. Serktut 
reform began in July 1991. Tbe crisis was 
such ihai the emergency iroport conirob 
already in force had to be continued, but 
notice was given that they would be 
removed as soon as pocsibk The max* 
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bnonte^ort diAy wu nedactd froM SCO 
per cm 10 150 per ceM. vC deiiee on 
capita poodi were «li|htly reduced. The 
rvpee wti devtlued by 22 per ceM end ex¬ 
port wbtklics were removed. 

The leform were deepened in Februnry 
end April 1992. The emeriency impon 
eontrob bed alrendy been e boll shed. Im- 
pon liceaeing end quotas *vrc now 
eimiiwied for moil loods nnd rtw 
jfiMCritle. A dofle nciaiive list remained 
conaininp mainly of consumer poods. 
There was some reduction in ihe,lm of 
caniliMd imports. The reaximun^tarifT 
came down from 150 per cent to iHo per 
cent, and tariffi on most capital po^ 
were reduced from 90 per cent to 55 per 
cent, and lo 25 per cent for capital po^ 
uied by eiporiers. Some eipon mirk* 
(ions wtre ramoved. In the budpet of 
February 1995. tariffs on proreci imports 
and capital poods were reduced from 55 
per cent to 35 per cent, and there were 
vanous other reductions for materials and 
components. There was some funher 
pruning of export restriedons (but the 
main ones still remain). The Chelliah 
Committee Report received the im- 
prinaiur of the powrnmem. 

TheChclIith Committee enyisaped that 
their proposed reforms couM be com* 
pMd by 1990-97 or 1997.98 at the latest. 
The averiie tariff rate (eacludb^ counter* 
valHng duties) would be reduced to about 
25 per cent from about 50 per cent, pro- 
bi^ leminp it iiill higher than any other 
eouniry, oeepi may be Myanmar. It teems 
that the committee eonddered that in view 
of the fill in the real ochanpe rata, iheie 
Mb in protection could occur without 
pain. No otcnslve restructuring of 
organised industry would be required; 
akhouph there might be some pressure 
towards cost reduction it could be handl¬ 
ed without many shut-downs or mayor 
by^iffs of workers. Furthermore, no very 
Kfioui fiscal problem was ^iparently en- 
vbaped. The halving of the avenge nse 
of duty would result in a much lesser faO 
in customs tmenue. as ibe value of im¬ 
ports rose and the composition changed 
There might even be no fall though this 
wm not oipecicd. It seems that these tariff 
changes were not considered to be depen- 
deii on the institution of the fairly com¬ 
prehensive VAT which (he committee 
fMuiad. Desiiable changes in ease (axes 
(and perhaps state sales taxes) and direct 
taxes would easily redress* the balaoca 
Similarly any disturbance of (he share of 
(be centie and states ia the total tax-take 
would not be b/gc The eemmitice did not 
mention any possibfe balance of paymems 
problem. 

We agree that trade reform on the scale 
and with the speed envisaged by the 



ny giaeb acononuc probiaras. CerttWy 
to date, the coiamitMC*i owa evidence 
shows (b« even after (he 1995-94 uapen 
duty reduction, the tariff rate of protec- 
tioe wiU tUI he much hitter than in 
I99b'97, when aUowance is made for the 
change in the exchange rate (though, of 
course, hnport quocaa were often the cut¬ 
ting edge of protection in the carber 
period). But since we envisage a much 
more radical trade reform extending 
beyoftd 1997.99, with the ChcBiah rata 
of trade taxation no more than a mik- 
Bone on the way. we need to focus os the 
transition proceu more e^bdily. 

Ws take it as accepted ilw the reform 
should be gradual, allowing lime for ad- 
justmeei so m to avoid any serious short¬ 
term lost of production or employment. 
The main arpiments for sudden reform 


*dpr piJWfgl ptMhm tovhm dbe 9pv 
posbieg (o master its foraev and the A‘ 
emtanen that make leform accepiabk, 
for example a crisb. will not laat. 
Although we think that 'big-bang' reform 
must be leiecied io India's drcumataaces, 
the political eco nom y of icform muA sill 
be respected. All p^ucen, and (hose 
who influence then, mutt be convinced 
that the reforms will succeed, and they 
must #|m> be awue of what the entF 
product wW ba Without thb, bureaucrats 
and others mil give inappropriate guk^ 
anca and producers wtl take inap¬ 
propriate ptoduciloQ and invesimeni de^ 
lions, which themselves wil hinder and 
hamper the reform and its polilical and 
economic benefhs. This raquirei both a 
well defined obyectne and steady peo g r os 
towards it. A certain momentum has (o 
be maintained, or faith in the KhievemeM 
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of (he elil^chie wtt be IM. So ahbowcli 
lfiduilBcfliif(heofderofllie4iy.b mt9 
AO( be (DO fndinl. On economic fiounds 
olso, invetfmfltt wUl not be ipproprUic 
uelcM Ihe final regime h dear and pro* 
pvti h both percvpiibk aod coritctly u* 
ttfipaied. Fof otample, there should be no 
uncertainty as to how tons imports of 
consumer goods are to continue to be 
banned, or aboui the rale of efrcctiwepro¬ 
tection (hey will be given when no (ongcr 
restricied. 

Afterthe above generalities let us look 
a Iktie mofc dcsely ai what should go'^m 
the rate of progress. It will depend on <1) 
(he eateni of ihe resiruciuring of 
production—both in manufaeiuring and 
agriculture—that ihe full eiploitaiion of 
India's comparative advanage will rt* 
<)uire. and ihe speed with which such 
restructuring can be accomplished 
without undue loss of output or employ* 
ment: U) on the fiKal sliuaiion; and 
possibly <3| on the balance of peymenK 
Let us discuss these three poteniial 
Irmiting factors In turn. 

hf.CTRtHTVaiNC 

To date, Ihe changes In larirT protection 
can have required vtry little restructuring. 
As we have seen, the reduction in tariffs 
has mostly been less than the real devahia* 
tion of Ihe rupee.Some manufacturers 
for the domestic tnarkei may have felt In* 
creased competlikm as a result of the 
elimiriation of quotas, but not from tariff 
reductions. Although eapotis have 
become more proriiabk. which should at* 
tract resources, there thus seems to have 
been as yet no positive push out of the in* 
port substituting seviors. This requires 
tariff cuts greater than the real devalue 
lion, 'an adjust mem that will Have to 
come, and would be stgnirKam if our sup 
gesiion of very low uniform protection 
were adopted. 

Agriculture has some special fcaium 
Under our proposed system of taxes, the 
landed price of agrkuhunl products 
would be 20 per cent above the df price 
(15 per cent VAT and 5 per cent tariff), 
while domestic raw agrkuliumi produas 
«Duld be VAT oempt. Assuming away in* 
put subsidies, agricuhure would thus also 
have 20 per cent efrective protection. In 
recent )can the effective tubsidisaiion (or 
*taMUioA*) of cereab has been close to 
zero, input subsidia roughly offsetting the 
fact thm output prices were less than of 
prkes. The move lo an effective Impon 
^ tax of 20 per cent would permit the price 
of cereals to rise in the same proportion. 
This would roughly compensate cereal 
farmers for the temovaJ of input subsidies, 
and it therefore seems quite Hkety that 
cereal prices would indeed rise by nearly 
thM amount. In some years cereah might 
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be otpofUd. and (be price rise wooid then 
besiiN greater (some varieties, for exam* 
pleBasmaiiriea maybearegulu eiportX 

A higher price for cereals would bust 
the poor. Although partly offset by falls 
in Ihe prices of edible oil and sugar, this 
would constitute the most serious 
distributional outcome of liberalisaiiept. 
Ii would make a reform of the public 
distnbuiion system, desirable ia any case, 
essential. Ii is well known that a large pan 
of the subsidisation inherent in iha 
scheme is wasted in that k does not benefa 
Ihe really poor. It would become a high 
pnority on social and humaniiarian 
grounds lo devne a bctier largeicd system 
of poverty relief (h Should be noted that 
the expenditure saved by eliminating for* 
iiirset subsidies could be directed to this 

Old). 

India also has a comparative advantage 
in cotton, whose domestic price is held 
down by restricting operts. Exports could 
be increased, aod cotion farmers would 
multiply and bene Hi with a rise in both 
prices and quantities grown. India has a 
comparative disadvantage in edible oih 
and sugar, whose produaion Ihe govern* 
mem hM in the past greatly promoted. It 
IS surely perverK ihai India should grow 
groundnuis and impon whmi. Protection 
of edible oils and sugar should be reduc* 
ed from around 100 per ceru to our Man* 
dtrd 20 per cent over the course of the 
iramition period. There should be time 
enough to solve (or at leafl greatly sofleni 
the regional aod area problerm (hat may 
arise.'' 

It b very di fficuN logenvaliseconcer* 
rung the speed with which manufacturing 
and if ricuhvre should be requrred to ad* 
pisi. The extent of adjustment will vary 
greatly, as some parts of Indian industry 
win prove to be much more competitive 
than otherv vdicn the 'final* real mchange 
rate comes to be realised. A very high cos 
import competing sector may be given 
more time than others, if it produces fmal 
consumption goods that does not present 
a serious problem. Ltcensini may Tirsi be 
abandoned ia favour of a relativdy high 
tariff which is gradually reduced to our 
standard low rate. A slow pace of adjust* 
ment is more problematic if (he sector 
produces capital goods or intermediates, 
since its reUiively high tariff protection 
would require the retention of some tariff 
protection for industries using hs out put. 
This suggests that pressure should be put 
on such induaries which would otherwbe 
hinder the speed of adjustment ebewherc 

The general proceuof tariff reduction 
towards a uniform low rue should be to 
reduce aH rues proportionaidy; until near 
the final rua Tlus is the io*€aled 'radial* 
method (adopted by Mexica for example) 
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as oppomd to the ‘coacfnina* method 
(adored by Costa Rica, for example) by 
which aKb highest rate is reduced to da 
next highest, by stages. The latter puis no 
pressure on the relaibtJy lowly protected 
until very late in the process.*^ While «e 
have mentioned the probate need for 
making some exceptions to a well defin¬ 
ed proens of reduction by stages, these 
exceptions should be genuinely oicep- 
(ional—one can imagine the poUttcal 
manoeuvres and idministTtiive comphea- 
tkms which could otherwise lerioudy 
block the whole process. 

Can one sum up by tpeerfying the 
desinble length of the Iran sit km period? 
Solely on the grounds of industrial and 
agricultural adjustment to, say, i unifom 
5 per cent protective duty (on top of til 
countervailing duties), it surely has to be 
tonger than the four years allowed by Ihe 
Chelliih Committee for iu milder pro¬ 
gramme Shall we say. for the uke of 
argument, scren years—bringing otk lo 
the next century? But. perhaps, it It too 
naive to suppose that the momentum of 
reform can be kept up for so long. 

Thi. Fisc At Situation 

Allhough considerable progress has 
been made in the pesi i«o years towards 
a viable fiscal deficit (the central govern* 
ment fiscal deficit fell from 1.4 per eent 
of CDT in 1990*91 to 5.3 per cent (trris- 
ed estimate) in 1992*93). there ii Mill some 
way to go—the central governmeni filed 
deflcii should probably be reduced to 
around 3 per cent of GDP vdikh Implies 
a small primary surplus. 

The reductions in custom duty rates 
md the revision of other indirect taxes and 
subsidies, and direct taxation, should 
march hand in hand. Since the effeeti am 
very difficuh lo predict with any acewaov 
the fiscal situation will have to be 
morutored from year to year (and pcasiMy 
more frequently). Bui provided that the 
centre and the states can cocne to new 
agreements concerning the collection of 
levenuet and their division, the riscal pro* 
blems surely need not delay the large 
leduction in customs duties that wt en* 
visage. No other country rebes on cuMoms 
dunes to the ment that India has done 
in recent yean. 

TMfc BALANCtOS PATMkNTS 

There is a danger that the current ac¬ 
count deficit, running at about $ ? Nlllon 
or 2.S per cent ofCOP could frighten the 
auiKoriites into going slow on reducing 
barriers to imports or even raising them 
again—this has been the fate of many 
reform movements. 

But provided the fiical dericii is further 
reduced, the current account deficii wID 
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ortiUy Hicie h tw imi, 

Kin be i bf in tlM wflldew growth of 
ccppitt. while iBporif hoom wbh (he 
MMry of the econotny. Tb«f should be 
fto leiting up on the encouregemem of «i* 
pom (ihe ochonge nue i$ considered lo 
(he ecu sedionK Specie] meesures such 
m dwy free ioports for regisiercd tn- 
porters should be retained luiiJ near the 
end of the inniition period. There may 
be a case for further borrowing from ibe 
IMF if ii is devoted directly, or indirectly 
vb innittruciunl imtumcn i. to boosting 
oporta Induflriai reform is also very rrie> 
vam. Tbe eukr li is (o switch production, 
especially production for the domestic 
market to exports, the smaller will be the 
COM of (he adjustAeni. and the kis the 
reliance on foreign borrowiag. 

A much greater inflow of pnvatc 
forei g n imeitment would be very helpful, 
both in the short and medium run when 
b would reduce reliance on borrowing, 
and in the longer run when it should help 
both 10 film the level of productive invest' 
mem and to facilitate the transfer of 
technology. Provided prices reflect social 
COKs and benenis there is no need to few 
that foreign aivestmcni may ■ctually be 
hamful. 

I^relgn investors are no different IVoa 
domestic investors in their need to have 
eonOdenoe in the vabdity and sustainabiU* 
tyofthe reform process. Prudem macro* 
aconoi u ic potici^ and steady progress on 
the Uberabiation front, are b«h needed, 
la additton. of coutse, foreign invesion 
aeed to be assured that ihey can c onvert 
their profits or asset sain when they want 

to. 

^ believe that India is now creditworthy 
enough to survive s shori*twm worsening 
of the curretM account <whidi may not oc¬ 
cur). and that the balance of paynrems 
will not be an impediment to trade 
reforms the pace of v^ich a governed by 
ihe need for industrial and agricultural 
restructuring. 

IV 

Hie Excliajigc Rate assd 

Convertibility 

The Exchange Rate 

Little needs to be said about the ea- 
dMoge rate since India has already arriv* 
ad at a sensible regime The rue has been 
uni fled, and t he regime is now effectively 
a manued float. The rupee is now freely 
convenibk at the market rate for current 
account purposes. 

In view especially of the need for a 
rapid growth in export receipts the RBI 
must avoid the lenptatiofl of supportit^ 
the rupee There will always be some who 
wgue that this must be done to counter 
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bllitfoAteepi'bi ihr very abort rviTb 
am whb that is a need lo break Iona*' 
doAiry mpaciaiioia. a policy of trying lo 
sop inflation by freezing the ochaage 
talc has Invariably been dustrous. Fur* 
ilieiiMHC. tbe theory that a tUed mchange 
rate ensures a non* Inflation ary e co no my 
in the long rim has tkile or no hisiorvcal 
support. The world is replete with ex* 
amples of inlbtion under a fixed rate, en* 
ding eventualy with a maxi-d^aHiitioa 
or a oew evireacy: and there are abo ex* 
amples of countrietwnh fleiMe riles and 
low inflation.'^ 

There is no need to fear that the ex* 
change rate may fad as an instrument to 
maitKain a viable balance of payments^ 
provided, of courea that macroeconoouc 
policy gives it room to operate, ihm is, that 
there is no Iwge general excess demand for 
domestic output. There is no doubt tlua 
foreign demand for Indian manufactures 
and many a^icullarai products is very 
eiasiic The removal of import controls 
will also have imroduced scime elasticity 
mto the demand for imports, and the 
dasticMy wiH increase when the import of 
consumption goods b bbemlised. Remit* 
lances also are exchange mt dasiic 

CoNvcariiiuir 

The question remains as to whether the 
rupee should be made fuDy convertible. 

Capital movemcnii coniributed to 
disaster in several developing countries m 
the late l9?Ck and early I9g0s. Ii » 
arguable that they never would have oc* 
curted if there had not abo been foolish 
macroeconomic policies. Thus, for oam* 
pk. capital poured into Chile when in* 
teresi rales were high and the government 
guaranteed the eichange rate while infla* 
lion continued. When people naturally 
stopped beh^ing the goveroment, it 
poured out. 


BtBgvdawRheDuM mgcrb-tnbpomae 
pofecica. a aerious risk'can arire m a Rteh 
of a weak financial system and iaa* 
per i enced managen. If fas also h^>pen' 
ed in Chile) the banking system has a 
portfolio of dubious non*preforroing 
assets, it may be tempted to borrow 
abroad and pour good money afler bad. 
(Foreign len^rs can also be very foolish, 
as the late 1970s and early l9S0s showred.) 
To prevent a flnancial collapse, the govern* 
ment may then have to nationalise the 
debt, as abo happened. U mil the bank* 
ing system in India has been strengthen' 
ed. we think that comrol should be retain* 
ed over tbe Kguisition of foreign assets 
and liabilities by residents. This Is consis* 
tent with giving non*(«sideni Indians and 
foreigners guarantees of convertibility at 
the market rate when they buy assets in 
India. 

V 

Summary 

we fiRi co ntfow long*njn irwle pckcf, by 
whkh Vie mean the policy that should 
pr^ail when enough lime has elapsed for 
(he required restructuring of production 
to hare taken place without intolerable 
economic or p^itical disturbance. 

There should be no quantitative import 
or export barriers except on grounds of 
safety, health, or morahty. There will be 
no good reason for trade taxes on revenue 
grounds. It is proposed that there should 
be a low uniform (5*10 per cent) proteo 
lire tariff on all imports. Excise taxation 
of domestic production would be extend¬ 
ed to imports via countervailing duties: if 
a VAT were used, it would apply to all im¬ 
ports. even raw agricultural products 
^though their domestic production would 
be oempi (all very unalhscale product ion 
would necessarily be VAT exempt). 

WU do not advocate indusirial targetinc 
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noc br iNMicte the donoik lurfea. 

Tbe pcoiweed tntfe policy would be 
fiwch ka proiectioAltt than the ipectnim 
of customs duties envisated tot I997-M 
ly Use CheUiah Coouiuiiee Wt aifue ibei 
the coAinitiee's propoaJs ai« for the long 
run. not only too protective (aad bence 
biased against otportsl but also much too 
complex. We me 1 M good reason for wmi 
ram of duty, and advocate a single mia 
We bebm that ibe Chdbah set*up should 
be regarded as no more than a sufing 
post OB (he way to more iMutraJ taxation 
of production and imports. 

We suggest that seven years would be 
k>ng enough for the extensive restsuctur* 
ing implied by our proposed changes to 
occur without hardship. The severest 
distribuiional effect might come from a 
relative rise in cereal prices. The effect of 
(his on the poor should be offset, or more 
than offset, by a reform of the public 
duinbution system <or iu replaccmeni by 
a belter targeted system). 

Neither the fiscal situation nor the 
balance of payments need inhibit the pii> 
posed process of reform. The ftsal defidi 
needs to be further reduced. Indeed, it is 
esMntial for the credibility of the reform 
process that it whould be reduced. Falls 
in customs duty revenue must be more 
than compensated by increases in other 
tax revenue or reductions in subsidio; but 
this IS perfcciiy feasible, the mam problem 
being centre/state relations. 

We are confident that a viable current 
account will result from sound fiscal 
policies and a flexible cuhange Tita Bui 
the possibility of a worKning in the noo 
year or two has to be contemplated. For 
(his reason it is important to letain at least 
aU the etisiing etpon incentivcL Although 
we think that India is now cioditvorthy 
moufh for the momentum of trade 
reform to be mainained, a surge in 
lOreign direct inveatmcni wouJdbe he^ful 
in reducing the need to borrow tapail 
from looger-run benefits). In this connec¬ 
tion further iosiitutional reforms may be 
in onier. But most Important for all in* 
vesiors. domestic and foreign, is the 
credibility of the movemeot to a liberal 
system: which in turn requires the momen* 
cum to be sustained. 

Little needs to be said about conver* 
tibility and the eachange rate regime The 
rupee Is now c oovertible for current traa* 
sections, and the exchange rate regiriM is 
a managed float. We advise only that the 
Reserve Bank should not support the 
rupee in the name of reducing inflation. 
As for further comenibrlity. we thiok that 
controls over outward capital move m en u 
and foreign borrowing should be retain* 
ed until at least the domotic financial 
system has been urengtheaed. 
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NU 

hMttrt to Head Oflfee 


24460 

19429 

iileaca carried ovu to 

MMoeSM 


20434 

31499 

TOTAL 


56453 

1 

65497 


17 

P IIK QlYWIlH tefB 
Midvndtolo 


laaetnl pvi of 
of' 


NomioVtaMti 17 

NoM ad i^edoki lo (ko 
^ 9tafi aM Urn 
Tib k Ita PraA 0^ toM 
of 


fans m lattfni ponof 
fcdBfrcd la to owi wpoit 


uradaNnaror 

p. c iiAN90riA * oa 


8dA 

a a lAPu 


Bak ftAAkO 


SdA 

aKUSHNAN 


— todlt 


OM* 2»My 19>3 
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SCHEDULES PORMINO PART OP THE BALANCE SHEET 



; Aaoo 
2IJ.92 
(Csrau 
Kbar) 

m.lBiXHTt 

At OS 
21X92 
(Prufou 

au) 

BsaoDiri 

1) Borfoaiaci is JndiA 

I) IrwriT Bank of IMb 

202,3(0 

MM) 

U) OUn BukA 

4iA99 

(I.7S9 

Ml OUu loiiiwtkMi 
ud A^rsdct 

NU 


If) IVwirwiiii otiide IstfU 

)7A9I 

MMS 1 

TOTAL 

212.117 

i9«M 

SaciifiO borrooisu iitdoOeO is 

1 ud tl Axm fci. m 

ScBoMa ^ thbm HrfilHiki 

1) BOb PiytMt 

5I.M2 

1 

l(J22 

II) IstsOffk* AdisitBuU 

(ui> 

4\m 

21M3 

lit) iMocai oGcrvod 

9MII 

4Lb95 

rv) Olhcn (isdodisb ProvWoot) 

SIM 

972)14 

TOTAL 

200222 

190^ 

(-Tub Asd Bduou 
via Rum B^ of IsOa 

0 Cuhtatesd 

(isdiMikil fawipB CMfwcy 

SOM) 

2,994 

2.729 

n> BsiuttUvM 

IbumU oflsdls 
i) Is CsrfUt Agrosis 

(2,02 

999M7 

B) Is oacr scBowsU 

MI 


lOCAL 

((M 


uri abort Mu 

1) loioao 

0 BsIsbs via bsski 

0) Is OUTlM OCGMBCt 

4094«l 

IK793 

b) Is oRmo dtpoait aceoMU 

NU 

NU 

i) MosvrtuB utf tbon 

«>W)abubf 

Ml 

NU 

b) wa oa<r inadoitfoet 

NO 

Ml 

TOlAi 

409.542 

)IA7S2 

10 CMaaMo 

1 

♦ 

0 tt cornu aceossn 

21.2721 

9056 

iOlsoair Otpooll WTOsnti 

Ml 

NU 

HQ Mosey at coU osd abort 
sotVo 

Nil 

NU 

TCPUL 

21.572 

9054 

OftAHD TOTAL 

421.114 

1^3 


31JJ1 
(Cwioi 

airl 

at.kioom 


AiM 

lun 

(Piwiooi 
bin 000^ 


90*3(3 


2,000 


•B Mout of Ra. 2M».000 

(nr. MM iM-n-iu. i/mfim 

bmcM M by imqt of Mrt «p apW 
(Mkr BM bdo<r) 

TCTDU. 


90J(3 




Nole AwMWiM of <teoo >l l kept vitb (bo Knem Bub of lodiB 
wtBm SorttoB 11(2) of the Bukl^ BtfalMioo I9«» it 
iB )2,ttnm(P.y. ba. 29,ooom. 


E) B mu iofy Bimti 


OptBlsf Balopco 

ujm 

16.473 

ABdMow ditfloB ao jsor 

AM) 

6X17 



22X99 

DodocUooa distai 

HM 


at yur 

■D 

NU 


26440 

22.(99 

If) Coptial Riurvu 



KowbiaiiQB ftoagts 



OpNOiOf telftOM 


NU 

Additioat dwios a» year 

l9J4t 

MI 


—m 

NB 

Dcductioot duriao ac year 


tm 


IM97 

MI 

III) SbifC Pidshiio 

Ml 

NU 

IV) Itevem osd oaor itunti 

Ml 

Ml 

V) BNawTtoFfsft 



osd lam 

3M94 

29X99 

TOTAL 

73,731 

61X91 


1 


0 FrauBnkt 


Ml 

10 FtauOaat 

512.624 

242X62 

n) Bwiasa Bask DopoUa 

3M49 

0X19 

in) 'hns Dopoabi 



ORrauBuka 

197X24 

269X74 

fl)PtQa oa«t 

U25X9I 

UI7X6I 

TOTAL 

1X44X91 

1X34X12 

a l> DuodS of bnM a Isdh 

lX4(Xn 


a DtporiBof brosGbCi 



ootMaliMla 

m 


TOTAL 

1X44X19 

IX39J12 


100 


udMiiol 


)7 My 21. Mf) 
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SCMSDULBS POnMINO 


CP TWE BALA^E SHEET 



I) tpiMMti !■ ladU 

Smrite 

Oiktf ippnwed scMritki 
HOSkM 

\jtmi fmit i oQ tv 
dkSlBStlM ift 
N) DibcBtvni lid Boadi 
V) Svbddiirta Md/Or 
lotai votam 
v|) Itwiify bflU 




1.972 

Nfl 

3?om 


116.659 

i(M300 

472 

(473) 

1572 

NU 

257590 


TOIAL 

n) toiwMtt owddc Mli la 
l)Oe««rttMa( Swirttto 
p^adlaf loca ut)wriii<i) 
Q WaMiwiei iDd/or 
)e(ai Wfim Bsntd 
Mi) Olfav lamuMRi 
<ID ba ^edfM) 

TOTAL 

ORAND TOC\L 


357571 455.921 



357571 455521 


REDi pvcaMtd aad tl ii cmin i wi 751.056 551561 


A) 1) RBR pwcOaiad aad dkeaiui 
tOCaiM ondiUi owdcifti aad 
4fid leuft upayaW c oo dcai 
MDtaikMM 

TOIAL 

i) i) Sacurod by taagiMc aiMit 
M) Corned br Baak/ 
Onnminrac OimnMa 
ID UMeeand 

TOTAL 

C) L Adwm ii Isdia 

I) Priority caoon 
U) Puliic Mcun 

MDBiflb 

lv)(Xtan 

TOTAL 

U. Ad^aaea outikk lodia 

J) Dae hoa baaks 
H) Due from aban 

a) Bilb purchajcd and 
dboo noted 

b) Syadietted 

c) OOm 

TOTAL 

ORANP TOtkt 


^63517 299556 

451J6I 2DS.739 


15455411 1556.365 


)J74553 454.236 

113546 4Z2543 

157,542 

15455411 1556565 


116511 94551 

Na Nil 

NM Kd 

m 139565 

tJ26JT0 934^21 



211,771 122542 

761 NU 

NU NO 


211.771 122542 


1545541 1556565 


Ai coat M 00 31ii Marcb 1992 
***i*M<^ dvant the year 
Bmlwadoo Beaaw 1992 

Dedaeiiow durlaf tbe yaar 
Oepecdatioa to dare 


ID Other Fixed Auau 0adudui$ 
fvWn aad Dnaro) 

Ai coat m oo 31R Much 1992 
AddluoM dofiag the yeu 
Dadocriofu duriag (he year 
Dapecbatiori to dote 


NET BUXnC 

Ma Nou I. <v) of Sebeduk I7- 
Notae n Aecoonu 


Madole U-0*c* AMate 
D laUT'Oflke Adjuaooeeti (act) 

II) latteaM we n m i 

III) Ikx paid ia adnace/ux 
dadurted M aowce 

IV) S(Biioaay aad Kaokpe 

V) Noa-baakiaa aaecu aequirad 
ia ntUfactiOB of daiau 

VD Oihen 

TOTAL 


Ae Oft 
315.95 
(Curreai 

nor) 

lU. In 000*1 


M73 

19449 


Aioa 

31.5.92 

(PievkMH 

bear) 

lU in 000*1 


1472 

Nil 


Nil 

107 ?) 


5.593 



14.255 

692 

(454) 

(1.502) 


»,623 I 1IJ64 


NU 

3S599 


Nil 

12,963 


NU 

14.5161 22.726 


123505 41569 


SeAedak H fimtl^Tat UaMUriaa 
I) CWm aiaiiM tbe bank oot 
acfciwlrtfed u d^i 
il) LiabtBty for partly paid 


111) UaUMiy oa eeBoant of 
oootaodlof forward 


IV) Guaraaeaai |i«eo oa 
behalf of condtuoits 

a) la ladk 

b) 0 «uWa ladia 

V) AcCCptMCC^ 

aad other obliptioia 
VO Chfaar ItcaM for wkkfi 

the Baak » oonringnitly liable 
a) L^Uite OB bUk of 

eidfeaoae rrdiacouotcd 
b> Di9«ad lacoae tax 

UabihliBi pcatfiat ia appeal 
TOTAL 


6S6.2I5 1,503.222 


220,054 477.9?2 

NU Nil 

550A66 939.457 


NU 650500 


.jtes* 

1J95.799 



EcoiMMiie and PoMcal VMJy ialy H. kM6. 
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SCHEDVLES FORMING niFT Of mC PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 




II) Pvofll M mIc of 


Ltm Um 00 mk 


IJD Piolk 00 mlwtn 
of tatoMcao 
lAK Loot m mluitioi 


IV) PrA 00 of iMd. 
boMtan otter ot 
Umom mket 


V) N« ProA oo 


Vll>Na 

VDOI* 


)39.4M 


rj93 


M5 

t0;9n 

MM 

n,OI7 


(M9I 

Nil 


TODa 



X) 

XD 

XU) 


mi 



5W1 U.9n 
Xio 


2 iU 25 in. 


iim 

s,m 


imxL 


Fffioowic Md Polhkol >itekly fviy )1. 199) 
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OOOHfV 

TWiMoapaiviM ABMdal aammtt have bcct prcpartd on tke UiurkaJ «■ baiit Md CMfra le tit McaDiy pnvl- 
ilaoi Md p u nfcw ptmIMm ^ tki «oaain>^ 

OltiMMioai ii e Wn iMilfa ■cfeiige 

^ MoMary «Mtt «id IMMW« hM baa oaaiiattd « iht odMJ^ ntci pmtt^ at tbc elaat of ite 9»«. 
b. I nc aai aod aa ca a mw !»■ bo>* baa mm ai r d • tbeaaa^rMa a tta dak of tbetiaa iMt toai. 

6 Mil Of Iq« a lamrt aancu bmm baa aceoaaaBri fer a a ocbM ba^ 

1 -Tfi^TdirtlBniniItTiiaFta ii lial nniiilli ibii ianaiBiiMi iifibi Hiil liau liMiliifMiMiiilialii 

*^aaat hmtrmmtf ohlfb m ataiUy bi*d aw tba data of Moricy aod *Canaa lavaiaauMvbfeb aed M bt 
had a^ lb* dta of MUriCy. 

U rapM of Pnaaaf Imbbmb* lb* dUtoaoc* batata ib* wiriapiia ahit ad M of aaoiMtoa of A* laattaai 
l•oafadaprofll/lo*l «atbcd*rtod a(p data of rtdaqxioa. la i^ad of Currat laaMaii Mbcr thn *Daaafv 
BIfla lb* aae an ahaad ai co« a »abK ala vhkbM la loom TW antk/im a laalMatia b ^aiad tt rr-mia 


coafcfa wbb iha ilottaaM laM Baok of ladlB fiMaiaa iMoad Mac the w Baak ba odoM th* aboa pivi 

tfa vbb onai fnm ib* canaiaa ttaavy Bill ato alad at coat 

Tba MartaM ala ^ «cb« Qaotari laaaoaaa b Ra. M aoaa <Cai lU. I,T7 enmy lb* Mata ala of Inatawi 
ba baa aabid out by mm of a aponyriaia apbalbaiioo of yWd Mhod. 


% Brovbtaa fbr boabifbJ idanra b baaad a ibob ctaabAattoQ lao 'pafotniai' aad 'oa^parfbtalaf' tiacu la aaor* 
daba wlib Kaaana Boak of Isdia tiddatoaai Pimbiuii lor aoo^arfotalaf aaaatt b aada a o^ar; 

Babocaodaid ■aaaii ~ 10% of at Mfwr 

naMidua*li^ 100% of tha nooaoaad porboa aad 30% a 50% of tb* on Moaod porda dipadia$ oe th* parted 
Ibi vblA iba aaaa baa raaalaad Mo^parforaiap. 

UaiMto — 100% 

Tb* Baak kaa. vUb BOkiiO Iba ptaWoM to tb* ■aaaar itftficd to abo«« caabdoad ibe ftldaliMa baad by Baana 
Bab of bdto »Mb rapact a pbatoAf of tbe aoraMr PiovWoM laqataad aar a period of ao ^tot MaM I9M. 

Tba paaWoM M Mbad by Iba Bak be«« bca Bade aAar Goaaidi^ Iba provbloa odadap to lb* boeka of lb* Bank 
a ■ toaadof tb* Mtoa toar. 

b Piu iM a a to mpaa of doobifW advaaaa hm baa dutonad boH ad aoca . 


aacaae* a* ipadfiad uadar tbi 


Car la tba soar of vrlMfr. 


bylbaB 


Baak ofl^la. Ad« 


^ Ptaad Asab other ibaa Piaaiaai baw baa accoaaad tor at ihab k in orieii»«. Pitatoa bate baa eooddaiad «tbab 


b. LaaaboM Pinatoa bm apt baa capbabacd. Laae latab paid doKag iba iiaar ha«c baa diaraed to .. i w^ b 

& DBiaiiBiiiabatbeaalfolBcda a aiitoto Baa boa to writ* off the coal of fined aaam oar tba apaad aeftillttB 
of tba a«Bi duty ccttlfkd by ih* BaaafaicaL The priadpal pariodt aad aa 

tbrailif* 2S jari 

Panbuft ad Ptawai S yari 

BotopBaai 5 yaari 

Motor Mda 5 yar* 

CcBpBlan 5 yttt$ 

Tbaftot Ktoiiiiu aa rtrtirtnn aioPlBdABattaa^^ria^tbayeaf baabaa cbafpd ottap>pM^ria.TbadBpwriBhBpforitod 

aibaABObiria b hifbar thaa iba dMctottoo coapard to aoBordwMo obk S^edale XiVcf tba Coap^toM. IIM. 
d. Dara atot toa a tb* tooaae to la vala of to* ooaad pitaiaea arida oM of tteMtoatioa ba ban etotfped ^tai 
to* BBOlaattoB Batarn owr tot bolaaee uaefiil HI* of to* AM. 


Bcmobk aod PbbMl %btoly ialy .1*15 
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vO Staff Bwflti: 

CoUbotioai m Omiiity Paad hmt boa aade oa u tpomi htat m the coaptoattoa of tte ouaateaaK of tkt Bmk. 
A «^ww Poad ter Otvoity bu b«ca mattd whicb bai bcea ncofabcd by tbe Co^nktioMr of iMoao^hx. 

1 ftetPioto; 

Tbt act profit dHrteiwI ia tba Profit aad Lm» aeeoMt k after coonOeriaf: 

a) PuniikiuM for taiae oa l oc oan la amnteiiffc mtUi r nfwtn ry nqoliVKMa 

b) Pra¥Woa ter doobttel adwaca. 

c) HaadOffko AdioiaiitfuJa Eept a aci to the eucai niiaaitcO to be alloiable uade/ MC of tbe laopBete Act. Itil. 

a Bued OB tbe VblmUoc itepon by la approKd ateer gppoiaMJ for the papaa ■padfiad.OffiaPwbaloaCoiaatdal 
Cooperative Soeits% ia Borabay. hew been mBhied dariat ibe jiear. Tbt iscriaie la tolae of the pfiBtlai arii la t obi 
of the BMluaiioa bar bea tnaiferrcd to Capital Baermeii ander ibe bead *>ri»ihiai1oe BeMne. 
b. Plfwai of tbe preooui ym baw b«a itpioaped/TeanBa^ oba e ter oeoeiHry. 

Bar Onaa latenaUoaal Baak BAjOII 
9d/- 

ft. K/kbBM 

Cbkf Maaapar—ladia 


AadlM' lUpOTt OB tbe ladtaa Brweb of *e 0 ^ .-^ SuUUr. Siettea M of *• 

Bb ba%v aadiicd ibeaoacbcd BakaceSbeci of ibeladtea toaeb oftbr Onea laicfa«teaal Baak BAOtO ■» at 
31 Maicb, 1993 aad tbe nieilve Profit ead Loee A og e oa t of ibt lodiaB Braoeb of tbe Beak for tbe jaer eadad oa ibat 
dett eifood by w winter lafeRBce to tbk report. 

la accofdaace wlib (be pr^ieioae of Sectioa 29 of tbe Bakiap Rofulaitea Ao, ipap, read wbb ibeptovWoaeor 
Sob*SegioQi OK <2) aad (5) of Sa ette a 211 aatf Sobdeoioa (S) of Sactiea ZH of tbe CoMpaike I95d» tbe 
Sbaei aad Profit aad loe» Agemm lOfetber wkb ibc aoM ibsooa art aot leQuirad ta be aite are aot draaa 19 la 
accordaaorwibScbcdale VI to tbcCoopaatai Aei. 199A Tbe aceeuaia ai« theeeteia *a«B up ia ceeterviiy vhb 
Bxne ^Vk** ead *’1'* of tbe TbM Sebeduk (o tbe Baakiap ftepulaiioa Ad. 1P09. 

0 ) ^ baw ebtaiaed all tbe kforaieteoe aad etplaaetioa *bkb ID tbe ben Of oar kaoirtadce aad belief aoie oeCBeeery 
ter (be pwpoeee of our eudb aad hav« fouad tbea to be acteteaory. 

(2) Tbe tnaeactioaa vbieb baro cose to our aotke bm beea. ia oar optaioa. vrtiiiB (be povert of tbe ladiaa BraiKb 
of (be Baak. 

(3) la our opialoa, props books of awoaai as raqiand by la* have beea kept by tbe l^ka Bnacb of Oe Baak to 
ter if ^ pcMt fioai oar i—■*—of tbeec booka 

(4) The above Beatiooed Bateaea Sheet aad Pc^ aad Lota Aecouat of ibe ladiaa Bmcb of tbe Baak dealt wkb 
by lUt r^ort are ia a pr o ea rea t wbb (be booka of aecoaDtt. 

(9) li ow opiaioa aad to tbe bst of oarlDterBadoaaadaGeordiapto tbe opteaaUoaa fivee to eetbe Palinfr Sbeci 
aad Piofh aad loee Accouai topeeber wkbibeaotea tbereoa fha (be iatermatioa raquued bytbeCotapoaiae Aa. 
I95P aa aaeaded. ia tbe Baitoer aotequiied far Btotk lap Coap aak t aad ca baak tbe taM Balaaee Sheet plvte 
a me aad Cab vienrofitacflaaeof affikaof tbe ladiaa Braaeb of tbe Baak le s 31 MaRb1993 aad tbe Profit 
and Laea Accouat pivee a me aad (air view of (be profit of tte lateaa BnaA of tbe Beak for tbe year eeded 
31 Maieb 1993. 

SdA 

H. H. TAPU 
Partaer 
fbr aad 00 behalf of 

Booibay P. C. HAIWTU A Ca 

Deled: 29 July 1993 Cbenered AecouataaU 


Bcapotolcaad PoUtical V^kly July 31. 1993 
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Liberalisation Debate: Some Careless Mistakes 

AinilM Bum* 

TUs briff notf dtsotsses sotne insi^/tces C4/Hess ^conomk n^sottimg wbidi haw markad tha otherwise very 
wekotne debate amottg economists on ecoetomk iibermtisalkm. 


WHAT m pHni tteid the Utei«lh«tioa 
btbese it thm to mauf miom econOfiMts 
■It ptnkipaiuii in ■ public debate Bu( 
ia fpitt of tlis. ihc debate is marked by 
■uy iniunca pf caiHeu cMnomk 
muoBiaf. Sane ot iKese art take* up 
hot Tbcy deal with wous mde Kberali* 
sini policy ihifiL Quite oftea Uboaliia* 
tioa* b heid responsible for effects ihai 
reaub from aeiioas that ba«t nethinc ie 
do wbb BberiMtiiieti. Ii is%*ry common 
10 ou up the consequences of tmaler ei- 

laniai borronint wth those of Nberalisa* 
lion. In «hai foUowv the first t«o ear- 
ciMS deal imtk this kiiid conhoion. My 
concern in these as wHI as the other et- 
atnp te s taken up subaequenily is only with 
mbnr is eipotod to happen and v^k 
M ather the oomc^uencB am food or bod 
is quite another matter. 

Ukkalisation AMO Voujua os 

iMPonn 

Consider first the ansaiy that impon 
VbcnIUotioii will lead to a flood of in^ 
ports and wocien the trade deficit. But 
Ibb b miseboiif the blame Impon 
UberaUsatkon has nothing to do vkh the 
volume of rapons; it addresses a wholly 
dinaenl ptoblefn: by what device should 
a given ainount of foreign achanfc be 
■Hocased aoosa competing daim& libere- 
Ibatioo involves switching from dbete- 
Uonary allocntions to marletdettrraiaed 
aHocations. 

On the 01 her hand, the taal volume of 
imports will be determined simply by the 
lottl quantum of foreign eacha^ that b 
availi^ giw world prices. It is cenainiy 
possible that UberilHaiion kads to more 
of a certain type of import, but then thb 
must be matcM by a reduction in at bast 
one other import.' The countiy as a 
whole can import only ai much as its 
foreign cachangeavaiJabihty will pennk. 
T>is is true regardless of whether the 
allocation of foreign exchange is through 
inttr>«niionbi instruments such as quotas 
or through market-determined prices and 
eRctiange tales. 

Notice that in the above, the availabilHy 
of foreign exchange is regaided as a con- 
nrado' independent of impon demands. 
This was not always sa One could think 
of Ihe opposite case of an overdraft 
regime,^ a situation that b not so incon* 
sisicni with India's past. In the overdraft 
regime^ the amount of fordgn etchange 
bomwred is residually determined by the 


country^ net importi; the cauaaiion 
therefore runs fmm net impom to foreign 
eechai^ avilabiUy. Wtei makes for thb 
comfortabk but dangerously fragile ‘soft 
budget coosimint* b the asiuiaace of ei- 
lernal finance on demand.' This b 
somcihmi that has ceased to be mlid for 
India since {99b-yt. and ym the impikn- 
lions that flow froas this ag i aie change 
are sometimes foa sight of. 

1 1 b useful to fomolna al t his as a pro¬ 
position. Consider a 'aaall' country for 
which the worid phea of the dificm mt' 
portable gooA are 9«cn. Suppose that ei- 
port carninp« foniga capiial tnflowv 
rcmtiiaoccs we all mogenously given in 
the short run. Add to ihb any desired nd- 
jusinonts in the level of foreign oBhange 
reservea—to tnnke them less precarious or 
less flabby* •‘Mid make aUownncts for 
committed oiaDows such as loan repays 
mews and ioeresi on outstanding debt. 
What «e thereby obtain b the tvailabihiy 
of foreign mdiange for the rmancing of 
imports in the shore period and darly the 
amount b given, ibke thb Hgure and 
deflate b by an indea of the world price 
krel of imporiabks. What resuhs b the 
real volume of imports for the given 
period.' Therefore 

Aopowrion t: la the short run. the reel 
•Ofome of mgiorts for a small country 
faewg a breWt mchange constraint b fil¬ 
ed and IS in^peruteni of spcdfic polky 
changes associated with liberalisation. 

I can aMbipaie one reminder to thu. 
It may be pointed out that da avaiiabilily 
of IMF loans bconAtionalon bberalba- 
tion lahMg plM Hence bah the vohime 
of impores as w«u m our indebrednres will 
go up as a dbeci consequence of libeiali- 
saiion. However, the origin^ poini stands 
since one can tiberahse vrithoui taking an 
IMF loan. Or one can libenibe. lake 
an IMF loan, and use h only so effoa 
repayments. 

iMPOti Duiits AMI DoaresTK Pntccs 

In Ihe cOAlcat of a fleable eubange 
rate. Mb a fallacy to believe that domcaic 
firms can be protected by nbiog tariffs 
or. equivalentty. that a rediciion in tariff 
rate wUt lead to a dbp t aM n a nt of dome- 
fib goods bybnpona Ihu can already see 
why by appeakng to Propositioo 1 — 
reducing tariff tales cannot increase the 
aviilabtlily of foreign exchange for 
imports*->but •« can go a step further. 
Let US examine the foOawing quefiion: 


Will dashii^ urifFs make imports leu 
coaly for the donoetb ucre?* 

The larsTT b tha b wil not la ■ fheii- 
We **^u»t«* nie syue*. ihere is a pre- 
sinnpiio& that a piopertionaie change ia 
tariff mias will Msdr induce an ofTMUing 
depreciaiion of the rupee so at to leave 
doncaic prices erectly unchanged. 

C o n aid e f an ec o nomy which imporu 
only one good. Tla world price ia doUan 
b P*i Ihe rupee prke of ■ doOnr b e, and 
the world price in rupees b Pfr 

Pf * «?♦ <n 

The domeiib price of impceti b N and 
the tariff rate b i: 

N - (Ut) Pf (2| 

The demand for imports b given by n 
demaad function the main aigument of 
which is the price paid by tta consumer: 

Q - D(Pd..) (3) 

Viq have already done the spade work for 
the supply udn From Proposition I the 
suftply of impores b given: 

Q - Q (4) 

where 0 » AVP*. and A* denotes the 

areilabibty of foreign excha nge in dollars 
A* and P* are constants. 

Now. the intentioii of liberalbatiort b to 
lei the domcsDc price of imports be deter¬ 
mined by demand-supply equilibrium: 

OfPd. 1 - Q <5) 

Equation |S| is self-sufficient. It deicr- 

■ttios n independent ly of anyi Wng else 
la particular. N b independeM of t. Thus 
changes in tariff rates cannot make im¬ 
ports cheaper or dearer in a Homte 
regirao How then are there changes ac- 
CDauDodaicd? Combining (II and (21 we 
find the answer: Since both M and P* are 
urnffocied. e moves up in proportion to 
the fall in (l + tl. 

It is oot hard to see that thb neutrality 
result will hold legardku of the numba 
of imponablo provided that the tariff 
facsore, i A (1 ^-ti) where ii is the tarilT rue 
on the ith impore, are changed in the same 
proportion.' 

Proposirtom ii With a fkabb caching 
rate, a proportionue change in the tariff 
factors will not have any shore period ef¬ 
fect on the domesde prices d importables 
roe a small country facing a forctin ex¬ 
change cofwiraiai. Only the mchange rare 
wiU dcpecciaie in the same proportion. 

Noibe that the piopobiion would not 
be true ia the eoaieu of a fined exchange 
retA We would then have to drop equa- 
tfon (51 above and also do away with one 
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oC tW wiabk*. vto, iiK oiriMiv mt 
CoQMQuaKly M wMild wy to pnay w * 

Ueo to (UtK 

A Bumter of cofoOorict lo thoe too 
propootioai c«o be dm««d ne fhc 
juii i«o ««r> tbnpk emiptei C oatodg 
nm ibe alkpttkMt (bat bberaUMiioo 
vUtreduor enploymeoi in a demaod* 
conAfa ii w d ia The cWm b ihai ibov 
Httiion wUl expaad inpoiU whidi wiU 
vrt^ out an aquaJ amoun of 4 u»m tk 
ampul. But theftm stepiauroap. It linoi 
UbciaUiaiion ihai can be btaaMd for a 
bulge in inporti; ihai nuai be the reauli 
of an todtoatfon to IKe beyond our imM 
to a fonign evchange mok.* 

Another voy dear aaplkatWo to the 
foBomng. In a fuUy hbertotoad regime, 
the domcitk price of imporu ii tttrrt - 
liaBy deiemtoed by export canuagL A 
riae to etport eaminga makca importa 
cheaper, a fall in oport earnu^ matoa 
them caeilier. 

DCWVLUATION 4ND INFIATION 

The gcMiNUKiii haa introduced many 
diangea Mr the past couple of yeart. 
Hou Mi, loter^ientioni and cooiioli con* 
ttoiaa loatot to acvenl aieaa. Thhik of od 
Impom for India. Thia ia under gg mm - 
neu Gonuol and the t ow e r na nm aJao 
Axa» the deaeaiic priea of petroleam 
pfoduoa. A ■gjor objeaioii to totttog the 
nipaa float fr^y to the intemaikMal 
market to that thto will came a dewhia* 
tieo. oil will thereby become comber and 
that wilt lead lo toOaiion at home 

But Biuai ibia happen? the 


the toeae price of peuolaHi productt end 
il wfl fMkm ID taport the mipe 
maoani o^edaad ^od the Bene eroouil 
of fofti^ oKtege. Wtei town? Will to- 
flnion hroc ben ctvotded? 

Suraly the gMmnent will end up with 
a Imipi TW*e drAdi wMdiii win oua the 
Bocna BinL Hoewwo; the tofomce that 
thto showi that a coet-pieto toflacioo haa 
limpl) tiTfii nptofftl trj a itomal nill in 
ftoitoa tonot conaci. Thtotobeeadaeihr 
larger defidt to amal y m accounting 
defkil that haa abaelnely no impact on 
arooey aupply: The petoi ia otoioua atoce 
theto^go wa gr tu tb o ii u w ii ^iiMtfof 
the take of making a doneeUc paymerM. 
TV forger nmea defidt wiR bccancdfod 
out by the toaaaw to the rupee vain of 
the fal to foreign cecheiige naervei on n- 
coum of oil bapertB BO the irock of high 
pow ered money will be uncharged. 

Of couree t V toerene to the rupee car- 
ainga of the eaportcr wiB lead lo mflata 
iDono^ tapply. But that wlQ happen to- 
raspeciive of wftcihm the gow ernne ot 
decide a to riiae oil prka or not. On the 
other hand, if the domeitk price of 
peuolcam predueu needs m be miacd in 
order to generate more bu^etary laaour- 
cm and reduce nrooey naadoa. tfaeo thto 
can be dooe^nd to the put has often 
been done—without wakii^ tar the ei- 
^aage rate to fint changa Fiaally. bow 
do we know ikai if mom revenoca mwt 
be mtoed the beet way to do so to by rato* 
ing iV prim of pcuoleuia prodw or 
ih« thto to the optimal for^ govern¬ 
ment 10 toienaneT'* 


UlcaALiSATiON AMO Exaom 

There appean to be eonaldciabl 
academic ecepitoiim regenSag the ablk 
ly of bbeiabHiion to todwe a dgniflcaa 
tocitaae ia ladiaa ctportA Howemr. th 
evidence died in lupport of thto ace|i 
tidam to toccadusna I will take up Mil 
one arguncM hea What 1 wish lo ei 
arntoc to the manner to which a cento 
kind of evid e nce regarding cotta aia 
pTKee towed to conclude duu HberaltoB 
tioA will not help 

TV erguiacnt runa roughly as fottowi 
There are e number of domeetfoally pro 
duced goods I hat. Ml without KberabM 
tton. were internationally host effectivi 
or more ap yR oiports of thete did no 
pick up la a otn e aaa, the flgurm ^■■*^*** 
that tV Indian otporm should V able t 
undercut and take awigr market ahare. be 
thto to not hvpentog. Thus tV evidenc 
suggests h to not profttability that I 
bolding us back but the existence o 
powerful non-ccoooffiic bvrien to Indi 
entering the global market place. In aud 
a situutoii. bow caa liberdtsatien or ei 
port Mbsidks help? 

There may wcU be eitry barrien 
economic or noo'cconomic. strategic o 
naiuiaL But k to difficult to imagine the 
these are universal. In any case, it to no 
my totentioQ to scitk an cmpirkal poio 
hcTU Wh« I fed worth cn^haMsing to ih 
fact that ihcre is certainly no contrudk 
don Vt ween profit muimtoation and th 
evidaice regarding domestic costs erv 
internaiional prices. TV point is a 
especially simple one to communkait 
Though tV profit margin on exports i 
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podih«. itM M domeuk sftles may be 
raeie ta So Uie domenk Hrm may choose 
AM 10 export Indeed, one of (he chief 
aiBuneati In favour of liberalisaiiM is 
lhai an impcrt-subtsicuiiot resime arti- 
fldaOy b^en profuabiUty of home sales 
and provides a built-in bias agaiiut ex- 
poru. This arfument lufpesis (hat it is 
lack of eompeiition that makes the home 
market stronier for incumbeni firms. It 
b evy to lUustiaie this by uang the theory 
of price discriminaiiofl. 

CoaMcr a firm that enjoys a cDooopdy 
in the domestic market. The interrtat tonal 
market for the product is perfectly 
competitive—so there aie no entry bar* 
rfen. The world price k Pf and this is 
fiven to the firm. Lei Q denote domesik 
laki and X denote opons. Oomesik 
aiarylnal revenue is liven by the funaion 
M(Qk in0 domeKk maifiiial cost of pro* 
duatonbyC(Q*f XL |f(heteaR*itucrtor 
•oluckms", (be profit maAimiiint point is 
where Pf >• H(Q) - OQ *X). VSb 
meumc lhat imports of this pood are pro* 
UbHad. so X muii be noo'iwpiive and 
(Mi may preclude an imenor station. Let 
OeohePr - l^(Q>.NowifPr<C(0)and 
Cf.) b incrcadiif. then clearly X - 0 b 
eptbMi. In thb cue the domettk mono* 
pMchooamnoitoopon becaweorthe 
protected domestic market and the high 
marfliia] costs ormpandini production. 
However, note lhat unit eoili could be 
lower Ihw woild prices, i c Pf >AC(Q*l 
b possible AH this is illustrated in 
Fl| 1(a), whcR the thkk, broken line R?T 
b the borisontal sum of the mariinal 
ifvenuee in the ivro markets. For Pf> 
C(0)» II b optimal tO'Sdl 0 id the home 
market and eipori an amount X*. where 
C(0 X*) « Pf. 

The analysis can be made sharper. 
Aname that mariina] costs are constant 
and eoual to c as Iona aa production is 
strictly below a capacity ceiint, K. but arc 
infinite otherwise Also kt cePf, to toad 
the dke in favour of exports. It b. none* 
rhabai, dear that for K<Q.(hemoAopoVfl 
will choose not to etport. Of course for 
the case of larie K, the monopoliii mus 
export since it would always be profitaMe 
to doso after hiving exhausud (he dome* 
Stic market, given that production b in* 
temailonally ^Vost effective**, i e c<Pr. 
Fig l<b) illuiirates both posibilities, tak* 
ing alternative capacities. K 1 and K 2 . 

Liberalisation would affect (he picture 
in three ways. First, by altowing a depreci* 
alkn of (he ewhange rate; ii will uiwse Pf 
to be raised and thb will increase the op¬ 
portunity cost of domestic sales. Second. 
ii may enable a relaxation of the capKity 
constraint through deticensing. Bui a 
deeper reason is that by removmg anificial 
barrien to cniering (Iw domcMic market. 


h will trod to weaken dooiestk monopo- 
lies and narrero (he gap between the 
marginal revenues.'’ 

LmgtALISAStON AND CONKTITtON 

Thb bads me to my last point. Many 
pro-hberaluffs implicitly assume that 
leinovaJ of pDlky*imposed restrktkms 
necessarily enhanm compciUion. Thb b 
patently false. Why should we atsuroe that 
left to itself the market wcukl ahvtyi be 
perfectly compeiMive? |i may wtU resuH 
in a monopoly and for a variety of 
leasoitt. One peninent reasa cotdd be in* 
ertasirtg returns. 1 shall deal with thb very 
briefly. 

Suppose tkni the world market for one 
of our imports b monopolised by a gjgan* 
(k corporation. Production bcharacteiv* 
ed by incretang returns lhat set in after 
a point; there is an initial scetch ofeons- 
tant costs. The same technology b avalla* 
blc to home productrs. However, the 
domestic country b a closed one, so the 
home producers service only domestk de- 
marid. The level of domeuk demand ii 
not high enough to take production 
beyond the constant cost stretch. But 
world demand b suffkioiily high to 
enable operation in (he decreasing cosi 
regiofl if all production b carried out by 
one firm. 

In such a sH tuition, considcT whai hap¬ 
pens when (he home country opens up. 
Wb have a unified world market domi¬ 
nated by a saitgk giant produce etplotting 
increasing returns and bnitging prices 
down in the home market. Her? liberalba- 
lien has in fact eKminated competition. 
The propo^non that b at bsue here b 
whether, left to itself, the market tends to 
select the efTcseni outcome, not whether 
the market irwariably decides to be com- 
petHive. With increasing reiums, efficien¬ 
cy cmlb for large-scale production, 

Wb have selected this example to also 
highlight one other point. It b sometimm 
argued that the answer to lndb*s problen u 
with costs and jnefTicienctes Kn ism in 
trade libcnlbation but in domestic hben* 
Usation. Tbb will enhance efficiency by 
engendering competition without the 
threat of myhinationab aisd other foreign 
firms taking over (he martart. But inter¬ 
nal libenlisailofl wilt be quite inadequate 
if (here are increasing returns that require 
a scale much larger than c«i be achieved 
ihreugh domestk demand of a poor 
country. 

NMm 

(I should like to thank Alok Kay and Ahlurup 
Sarkar for very helpful dUcussiom | 

I Foe ieason» of lete va iKC. I am not deaUtg 
*uh i*(d loans whereby iddr loveien ex> 


change is made aaadabte pioHdtd his maw 

on sebeted kami. 

2 The term has been borroaed from Kttl. 
who umd k in eanneciioo mth the domsMfc 
oedk market; see Chapter II John Hbkv 
The Cnau ta Keyneskn Etwtomks, BaiU 
BUcfcawlI, Oxtord. 1914. 

J The best emniple of the use of a soft budgH 
conuraiiH is the investmem demand func¬ 
tion of Keynesian macro-econoinics. Here 
there Is asiuied credit for the invciior who 
u not wbjecied to the rigoun of a budgei 
coAUiaim. This led to a hosi of problems 
for those who tried io dertve Walras’ Law 
m the usual manner by summing up indr* 
vvdual budget conatiiuuL 

4 Thu • a ibppcry idea m ihe conten of a flet* 
pixe regime; if they am imJly ncuMa prices 
should move so as to alwtyi cumert eosting 
stock s iMO desired stocks. Concern with I he 
kvH of reserves thus rtficcts an apprehen¬ 
sion legardug prkt volatiluy. For i nice it>- 
iroduciion. see Hicks, op cii. Chapter I. 

5 £taenuaUy, ihiiamounu u> measunrtg (he 
available nock of foreign etc hangt at con • 
want pneev 

6 Unless we succumb lo the lemptation of 
borrowing mote from a country which pro¬ 
mises a good loan on corvdhion ihai we 
reduce larif f rates on their aponabkt. In 
such cases the fauU Iks not In liberalising 
but la taking a loan and using k lo augmeni 
imports. 

I The queslion is penirveni in ihe wake of this 
year’s budgei, The majority opmton ap¬ 
pears to favour an afTirmauve aniner. There 
are of course sceptics who point ovi that 
(hit mighi r>oi be irue this time since there 
have bm two Minutianeoui policy shifts, 
the other one being the icrminatlen of the 
dual cxehange rair Khemc Unification of 
iheetfhange rate, they srgue. vtill ino^bly 
remit lo a depreciation of the rupee that wiB 
work in the opposite direction, so the net 
effect ts unpredictable. Bia our queslion 
here is dirfercni. Whei will happen after the 
exchange rate has been urSfied and given 
lime to settle ei Us equilibrium Ipti iftariffs 
am slashed once more? 

6 Xbaredealinionly with the mimedlaic or 
impact cffecis. TV mosi Important thing 
left out is the Income redistribution effect 
of a transfer of erstwhile leriff rweeues to 
the eiporttrv 

9 It is possible that the allocative effects of 
liberaliialion may include a change In (he 
Imwl of empioymenr. for iosiance if the 
marker reallecxtes in favour of indunrin 
with a kmer labour intensity per uml of 
foreign etchangf used, 

10 Of eoune the analyms needs to be made 
more complete by brirtging in second round 
efTkctL In paiiieulBr one nouM have to con¬ 
sider t he fact that if oil pncB are kepi un¬ 
changed but (hoee of other goods arc afkw* 
«d to rise, (hen I ber* would send so be so me 
change la the demand for oil lesahiag from 
the iiandwd substkution and income efieeti 
for buyen as wdl as sellert. 

II In the fully bberabied case, of coursA there 
Is no mch ihing as a separate domestic 
market; ii Is pan of an Inicgrated wwU 
market. 
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Assessing Economic Reform 

mjcfth Kumar Jha 


MANU SHROm reioinder (May I) to 
Deepak Nayyv’i ankle 'Indian Economy 
at Che Crottrotdi: llliuiofu and Realiiies* 
(April 10) attempts 10 c<Mr upiheeucncc 
of the economic mfonn eunemly under way 
in India at the bebeii of the multilucral 
fundinj aiendet. The basic inspiration for 
I he polky ttform comes from the onhodos 
neo<lassiral zhool of economics whose 
mouthpieces these tiencles—e s. IMF aisd 
Vitxld Bank—am. This onhodoxy is chaiac* 
lerised by a much ireaier defree of 
dotmaiism ihan is ibe Mariist one aiainsi 
which Shroff speaks in a subtle yet onite 
audible tone. An important issue In ihis con* 
teal is that of 'analyiical ibsoluiism' raised 
by Nayyar. but it is compleiely ^«led by 
Shroff, «U1 come io ihis point later. 

Shroff contends that Nayytr's cooefuswns 
do not follow aihar from the evidence cited 
by him or the ^perience of other couni net 
which had cntiarked on similar reforms"’. 
This is a siranie assertion because there is 
enough evideiKC from other couMrtes whkh 
have undertaken these reforms. Thb evi* 
dence has generated a Jiv^y debate in 
academic circles. To cite one example, one 
may mention Rehman Sobhan's paper 
'Structural Maladjustment; Bangladesh's 
Experience with Market Reforms* published 
in 1 he same issue of 1 his jour nal as Shroffs 
rejoinder. Sobhan sHomu that the GDP 
growth rate of Bangladesh declined sharply 
from 7.1 pet cent for the period 1972*7) to 
197A75 to 5.1 per cent for 197 )-76 to 1990*11 
and to).I per cent for 1991-92. Bangladesh 
was on the same reform package dictated by 
WB-IMF which India is foUowing today. 
The policy package has not led to any im* 
pro w metn in the performance of Bangla¬ 
desh's economy over the period of rchma. 
It is worth noting that Bangladesh was in 
a better position to implemott the reforms 
as it wu under military or scmi-nulitary ruk 
for ihe larger pert of the period of refonn 
and was thus less encumbered by noo- 
economk coniidcraiiona like puUk accep¬ 
tance of the reform w hkh become vital for 
t democratk OKincry bke India. The growth 
me of agricukuit in Bangladesh ivcrigcd 
4.2 per cent in (he 1970s and 1.6 per cent in 
the 1990s. Though in 1999-90 it pkked up 
« 7A per cent, it Ml to 2 per cent in 1990-91 
and 1991-92. The manufacturing sector too 
grew at 2.5 per ctni in the l9tCis. well below 
rhe rmtes io the 1970 b. Overall ioveeimeac«» 
a poMage of GDP daclbted fiom 15.9 per 
CCM in 1990-S1 to ■ low of 10.) per cent in 
1991-91 The decline was refUcied in falling 
private as well as public imttimeMi. On ihe 
nport front, however, the pcrfonnance has 
bm good and ihe growth rate in the i990s 


has been double than that in the 1970s. A 
major part of this boom in export is ac¬ 
counted for by increased garment mporis 
with very Ihile bm;kw«id linkage effecta 
Inflaiion has been kepi under control mainly 
through subibsiag foodgnin prices. Sobhan 
conchides, *Ba ngladesh's reform programme 
remains in deep ensas because it has over a 
decade failed to accelerate growth, diversify 
the economy, siimulate investment and 
domestk savings and create the basis for a 
sustained growth pmeeu wluch can lead lo 
greaicT self-reliance and subsianiial reduc¬ 
tions in mass poverty". 

This IS the enpcnervce of one vouniry from 
our neighbourhood indKaiing the failure of 
the policy package recommended by the 
multilateral financing agencies. Other ea- 
ampki, specially from Latin America and 
Africa, can be cited to show the inadeouacy 
of these polkses. There have been pioneer- 
ing works in thb sphere showing that sim¬ 
ple monctariit prescnptiOAs for correcting 
currant account deficits or comroding mfla- 
tKMi, etc» have been unsucoeuful in most 
coumriev Against this background, the 
assenion that the mpencnce of other coun¬ 
tries does not iramni ihe cortduimm drawn 
by Nayyar i$ not (enable. 

It is also not cocreci to say that Nayyarh 
ariide does not assign any probability lothe 
risks of the raforms not working and that 
he bases his coadioiott on the impliett 
assumptioitt about their failure In fact, 
while talking about the stabihiation of the 
balance of paymenu utuaiion aad reduakm 
in the rate of inflalion. Nayyar categorvcally 
states that the dunces of success of the 
raforms depend on the probabibry of adurv- 
iitg these two objectives which, in hts vioa. 
havt been low and ara even lower now. This 
cotselasion follows from the worldiride a- 
perience with stabihsation and structural 
adjusimeru programmes as also from the 
1 ndian opertence of the last couple of yuan 

Evea if things Mo not go wiong—which 
is most unlikely, given the simplistk Uico- 
rvtical model bdiind these poli^ and the 
historical eiperseisce—tpe problems of Iran- 
fitioti and adjustment are considerable 
which can upset the applecan any moment. 
The reason why poiky-makm cannot give 
‘careful considcriiioD* or 'adopt substan- 
(ial corruciivus* is because doing s<s will 
undermtoe the very basis of the reforms 
Th«tt we ase fased with ■ ditemna—wiihotn 
correaives ibe Rfbrms are bound to go 
Ihe wrong way and with them the very basis 
of the reforms wiU be subverted. There is 
no plausible answer to this dilemma 
available wiihia the parameters set by 
Ihe polky reformL Implkil ia the article 


by Nayyar is a clear perception of this 
problem whkh Shroff fails to appreciate 

While summarising the main points nised 
by Nayyar, Shroff misnpreients him i^aid- 
ing the deregu laiion of i be fi nancial sector. 
Rather than viewing the rioaocUl sector 
deregulation as 'InadedwaW, Nayyv calls for 
• caraful and cautious approach. To quote 
him, "deregulation in the Hnancial sector, 
unless it is paced with care, can be perilous 
not just in terms of scams or scandals, but 
also if It diverts scarce resouracs lo uo- 
produciivu uses". Thus it Is a wrong raadlns 
of Nayyar's an ide to say that he b pleading 
for greater deregulation of the nnandil 
sector. 

Coming to the diagnosis of (he malaise 
of the Indian economy. Shroff agrees that 
the crisis of 1991 was mainly a result of the 
macro-eewsofflk imbalances of the 1990a. 
but be criikises those economists who lu^ 
ported deficit financing to spur investment 
although ii led to macro<coaomk imbatan- 
cca. Ji should not be forgotten, howmec, that 
rhe larger proportion of the dcHcU in (he 
199(b went to rinance the luxury consump¬ 
tion of the middle classa benefiting from 
transfer paymeniv speciaJI)i on account of 
publk d^ iniercsi paymnni.'Orom eaphii 
formation out of the budgeury ra ao ur cei of 
the central governmeni as a percemage ^ 
OOP remained tiagnani or fell (lVfi>(9 
period. Jn 1990-11 ii was 6.6 per cent aad 
remained at ihe same level in I99(k91. wkh 
some fluctuation in the intervenini period. 
According to Ihe budgel animaUi for 
1992-9). the rate fell to 5 A per cenr as a con¬ 
sequence of edherence to the Fund-Bank 
polky package. Ibial developmental outlaiy 
did increaK in absolute terms from 
Rs )6445 crora in 1990-11 lo fts l,76M 
crora In 1990-91, buiasa proporSionofODP 
its share remained constarM at aboui 19 per 
cent after reaching a peak of 21.7 per cent 
in 1999-90. On the other hand, non-devciop* 
mental outlay was Rs 12,419 crore in 1910- 
II Brhich shot up to As 70,626 crore in 
1990-91. Asaproponion ofGDPit marked 
an increase from 9.1 per cent in I9904I to 
I).)percental 1990-91. Thehi^witmcicaie 
among the items of Ihe governmem's cur¬ 
rent expenditure has been in iMemt poy- 
menis which rose as a proporiioa of GDP 
from 1.9 per cent in 1990-11 to 4 per cent 
in 1990-91. Contrary lo the picture being 
painted, subsidy as a percentage of GDP has 
not increased very much over I his period, h 
was 1.2 pet cent of GDP in 191(^91 and in¬ 
creased to 2 per cent in 1990-91. 

As a prupuvtiun vt ihc luvernmcnt's luuS 

expenditure. |ross capital formation out of 
budgetary resources fell from40.1 percent 
in 199041 lo 34.7 per cent in 1990-91. The 
government’s consumpiioA eipcndlturt fell 
from 2) per cent in 1990-91 to 21.5 per cent 
in 1990-91. The major increase was in 
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tiwfcf MnMMt wkidi teeMe isMac 
pigtHKH MMdKi. inau w mms Md 
oiler iieaL Ftoa 30.7 per ctM of foul «»• 
peadiiiifr in 1 W*lt. ilier raocM «lAd of 
43 per <CM m I9W^. laieRH payaema 
GoaniiiiMl lOpv eoK of aoul oipm- 
ditvt Ia I9I04I nee to It per cew m 
ItlO'tl. SabBCKo «tre U peresMof Ihe 
letal dpeaPMure la Itt04l ud iaereaaed 

10 KL5 pv cal in ItttVtI. 

All ihk ckariy bria ti oot that ite pro* 
IKaaqr of ihe HOQi urn M diraeal mu* 
laMag predoaiva msioni. Moefc of k 
«<w iato toner tnmtor poyaenu u ta> 
mitt, wliidi accracd aioeily to tie ridicr 
MCiioaf of Mcteiy. Thli «iai ivftocicd to to* 
ctawd dOBMd to iaiponed luamy poodi. 
Wiibthc totcroMioAftl ftoaadi^ imiiiiuioie 
aad privaw ciediion Owli wiih money and 
lOody w leod, i he tobeai ctoto on awu h 
mem profHaaey «oi tone wid (here was 
RfOd to heavy ilMrt-nM and lont'ran bor* 
iDotot tom pmoK tondtof iatoiuooaa £>• 
(craal debt iom sharply from t.t per cent 
of ODP in ItiMI to IIS per cew to 
IflMI. TW Gosluiiont tolootot torn this 
■R iknple: <l) fiscal pfoOiiacy <tm aoi caus* 
od by tocicased imesiineut la (he pubik m* 
tor undertakinia, dr, and (U) fbcal pro* 
fK|B9 adaM have been eiKoariaed by the 
easy evadaMliiy of toeipn eiedits mhrr 
(Mb (he other way round. Thereto^ the 
profllaacy of the ItMs was nchber caused 
by a lealisation of the virtues of deficit 
ftoaadnf to raktof prodociive imestmeM 
nor mas it asaodawd with the nraiew of 
drwIopiBrai adopted in the ItSOi. It was 
sbapty e leflaoton of the distorted priorities 
of Ihe jotcramm and ns short* aftoctotesa 

Shroff apitcB wiih Nayyar that **11 is the 
HMaie and the form of state laterveation 
iha aMtsen**. Ha. howemt. biphiithti the 
'fMhsrinp conviction* i hat the naiurt of 1 he 
date hieir has chaaped a ^t deal and 
hOMa (here aas need to fieiUi ivUanee on 
market forces. He doa not ipeO oat what 
has bean the chanpe to the nature of (he suit 
which force s greater lehance on the markd. 
Ihe ndiae of (he dde has chdigcd toasnuch 
as It sees the market as the panacea of all 
the ills facing the economy. In ihb sense 
howdar, talk stout the changing naiiue of 
the state as a reason mplaintog the total 
dependence on markets is tautologkal. 
Nrv eit h ehsi . in one sense the naiuiv of (he 
stale has cenatoly changed as from being the 
'ptoythiid oTcrwninaHtal polnies' h has now 
become a remote<oai relied robot fed on 
imxlassiciJ monetarist principles far re* 
(hoved from ground realities. In both the 
cacn. howewTi it is the common people who 
suffer. 

It is also not correct to say that Nayyar*s 
major criticism of the structural adjustment 
policKS is ihai they have not gone far 
enough. Apart from pointing out the serious 
drawbacks of the srniciuial adjusimeni 
policies and the toheient contradictions in 
the policy package, he has talked about the 
Erection in wlach ihe reforms should move 

11 la basically a qudiion of ihe dircciion aod 


■0l4e^^«,f.tertnium.. TMUt 
about (hr *eed and (he leoaciKtog of (be 
ratoai proce^ Nayyor poiaisooi that (he 

peared to India, ladusirial deregulation 
poses the problem of ledeacbmM nnd 
cieaiioa of mono po li es peventtng (he cs* 
try of other firms fa receai case to poiai is 
the merger of TOMCO with Hindustan 
irverl. Public sector leform would grtod to 
« hah the momeru aH the mgto PSI-b kn 
bM. stocc no aiicMioa is berng pad So mas* 
lag the efTkciency and the prodmivity of Uie 
PSUl The so* caHcd fal coavartibikity of 
the rupee has not solved any of Ihe batonce 
of paymeau problems aod the priocipnl 
insiruoMac 10 achieve ftOP equilibrium re* 
matos (he deprtctotioa of the rupee Libcfi* 
Ksaiion of iapods wuhout any conceded 
eftot to ihoie up aponi has to 10 a widen, 
tog trade gap. Ad this pouas not only to the 
p tob k i us asaociaied with the speed of the 
reforms hut more impceiaiuly to those 
relat e d 10 (he dircnioa of (he r e forms which 
Shroff ignores, 

Cornu^ to iafUtion. it is true that tofla- 
lion has dacdcrased over this period. But 
good monsoons and the eapectatico of 
another good monsoon this year have con* 
iribuied ngniricaatly to the fad m (he tofla* 
(ton rase For the mi. the dmiaad compm 
Sion has been achieved by plunging the 
economy ioto a r«ctssioA->a classic case of 
(he remedy being worse ihaa the disease It 
is true that on annual average basil the rate 
of inflatioa fen frora 1).7 per cent 10 IIJ 
per cent betacen I9PI.92 and ciid*Deetfiibet 
1992. H owever, the consumer price todm for 
agrvuhurai labour slid showed a high rate 
of mfUlkm, suggesting a diaslk cunma of 
Ihe living ssaadards of the poor. 

The achaiigc leacries have iiapimed fmm 
a precarious S 2J billma id March I99t to 
S tm bitooa toAprd mj. Mod oflhk haa 
honnec, come from emepl<onal riaandiig 
soufcm Uke the transanions whh the IMF 
and the India (to el opment bonds. The 
balance of trade for 1992*93 was negative 
to Ihe eiieai of Rs 10.151 cioi^ in the 
absence of increase to etpon eanaogs, India 
will have no option but to rely oa further 
borr o w i ng. 

The problem of mnation associated whh 
the diffrrential spee ds of adjastmeot of 
demand uid supply is tuppouod to be met 
through larger imports on the bads of ad* 
diiional capital iftflows through foreign 
equity and borrowing, 'nve flow of foreign 
capital through equity mvestmeiH has not 
shown any fubstaMlal rise over tias period. 
Dependence on the flouu of sudi funds is 
dangerous swee iaicmaikuial capital mow- 
meM is infamous for its capricious beha* 
vkMir, moving out rapidly at the slightest 
possibility of eariung a belter return 
elimvher e . With Ihe doing away of ioek*in 
period for equity irmiiawiM. rtrpmfirmr on 
such capital inflows could prove disasirous 
to times of crisis, real or perceived, 

Critiasing Nayyar for ifflphcflly consider* 

tog pubhe toveuncM as an engine of growih. 
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toy cmdMto'to effoci wdgy (botob (Ik 
may have ba«a 10 to Ibepw. Nomgiobis 
provided forwhypubbciMasimcaihasno 
croudkng'ia effect now. What has been the 
cniical chanie to the economy due to whi* 
public Htvesunenr now has a croBiding*ou( 
rather than a ctowding^n effect? It k true 
that cmphaskii needed to be put on impfov^ 
iag the productivity and effkienQr df (he 
public MOOT, but that does not mean Uiai 
iawtmeni to the pwMic sector would cause 
harm to the economic health of Ihe eoun* 
try to general. It k limpHuic 10 crllidie 
Nayyar for engaging in a stereotype of (he 
‘gr^h vs equity* debate. The main cum nn 
of Nayyar k (be direction m which economy 
k moving whe re we will beve deceleration 
to growih wnth worsening equity. 

So fur as the fenilker subsidy is concern* 
ed, it is true that propontonaiely greater 
benefits art corrvered by the rich farmers 
vrfcich k bound (o be the case for any 
generalised subsidy schemci given the iiUti* 
tuiional*poliiical se(*upof the economy. In 
a situation where the dasiieity of feniiiser 
use with respect to price is high, an increaie 
in prices would adversely affect foodgriin 
output unless foodgrain prices are allowed 
to rka When foodgrain prices me, an overall 
coai'push tonaiHm will be generated which 
wiH affeci thesiabilnetio«i programnia Cut 
to priotity secior lending also has serious 
repetcussiom for the agricuUural secior. tt 
is not dear how Shroff asserts that these 
implKMions fo* agrvculture haw been taken 
iiMo aceouM. 

Shroff k right in criticiung Nayyar for not 
paying ttiention to the sequencing proHem. 
Howwer, the remedy suggested by Shroff 
does not work as has been proved by the ec* 
perkn e e of countries which ^cd for 
simuluncous implemeniation of itabilisa- 
tiofi and structural adjusimcnt programmes. 
More often than not such shock therapy has 
resuhed in stagflaiion and wide-ranging 
social unrest, 

iMly. it is curious ihu Shroff keeps a 
total silence on the problem of the asym¬ 
metric distribution of the buiden of adjust* 
merM. Ai the global l^el this asymmetry can 
be dorly seen to the toBom over the GATT 
negotiatiom and ihe Dunkd draft. It is im* 
plicitly assumed to all such policy packages 
that the poorer sections will have to bear Ihe 
cost of adiustment whereas those responsi¬ 
ble for bnnging Ihe economy to such a pass 
coatinue enjoying the fruiis of reform oren 
as (hey had eariiei benefited from the pro¬ 
cess causing (he economic malaise 

Las. but not the leas, is the question 
of social acc^MabiUty ofihe reform as also 
the eiternalisation of our policy initiatives 
which make us insensitive lo changing leali- 
cies on the ground. Unless we are prepared 
for a dkiatorial scl*up. ready to bulldoze 
us way through lo raform. wc must remato 
vmsiiive to the changing socio-polilical 
aad economic lituatioa and, for (his. 
to retain the policy initiative is very 
imponani 
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Csn you look to Technology ifan.*4et look a new direction when ABB India exponcd an 

India as a source of indigenous cifcuu breaker mnovaiKtf) back to Europe MOO employees 

new technology? in 16 maHccimg omccs aruJ 10 manufacturing units, wiih t'xiensive RAD 

faciliiie.s, place ABB ai the kadmgedgi* of achievemcm 

And lot* at ABB India’s exports. SophLMicaicd powerliiK* earner ct»mmunicationx lo 
Australia. Low cos* enxlion andengineenng services to Sri Lanka. Software exports lo 
Sweden. Breaker Drives lo Sweden. Swkzeriand and USA. As a leader in electrical 
engineering for the gcneraiion, iransmU-sion and dit^nbution of p<»wer, and indusipy and 
iransportaiion. ABB is commuted lo indusinal ecological cfVwtvtvy worldwide ABH 
transfers iLs know-how acn>ss twnJcrs with ease Yet in each ctHiniry. the ABB Uxal 
operation is decentralized and flexiWe. Whkh means that we are clo.sc' at hand lo help 
Yes, you can. our customers reply swiftly and surely lo technological challenges which stretch the I units 

of the possible Like cieaiing a new uxhnology source within one of the world's imxsi 
ancient cultures, India. 
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The c^«Tpcn e wgig soeps « w 
MBer New Lieteor WU mote 

iKKtemw«ieei»nc«.Bo QeiMclHn 

heilTh UMuoy iMlMS ^ 
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WHERE THERE’S UFEBUOY 
THERE'S HEALTH 
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